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PEOPLE  OF  EUROPE. 


W^t  Cmuntr^  anti  people  of  Europe. 


It  is  believed  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Europe 
lived  by  hunting  and  fishing  and  were  in  their  general 
characteristics  much  similar  to  the  Eskimo.  The  change 
in  the  climate  prepared  the  way  for  the  Aryans  who 
came  from  India  and  Persia  and  first  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  and  to-day  nearly  all  the  people 
of  Europe  belong  to  the  Aryan  race.  The  people  of 
Europe  may  be  divided  in  three  great  divisions  of  Mon- 
golians, Uralians,  and  Aryans.  The  Mongolians  are 
the  Tartars,  Osman  Turks,  and  Kalmucks.  The  Ura- 
iians  are  represented  by  the  Magyars  and  the  Finns. 
The  Aryans  embrace  the  remainder  and  nearly  the  en- 
tire population — the  Germans,  Dutch,  Flemish,  Eng- 
lish, Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes,  Icelanders,  French, 
Italians,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Roumanians,  Molda- 
vians, Greeks,  Russians,  Poles,  Bohemians,  Bulgarians, 
Celts,  Albanians,  Armenians,  etc.,  etc.  The  languages 
vary  considerably,  there  being  60  distinct  languages 
spoken  in  Europe,  without  including  Latin,  Greek,  Old 
Slavonic  and  Hebrew,  which  are  still  used  in  literature. 
The  English,  French,  German,  Russian,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  are  the  most  important. 

The  population  of  Europe  in  1787  is  said  to  have  been 
144,000,000;  in  1815,  it  numbered  180,000,000;  in  1854, 
it  was  said  to  be  258,778,850,  which  in  20  years  had  in- 
creased to  309,178,300. 

The  latest  census  obtainable  gives  the  area  and  the 
population  of  the  different  nations  of  Europe  as  follows, 
taking  them  in  the  comparative  order  of  their  popula- 
tion: 

Nation.  Area  in  Square  Miles. 

Russia  in  Europe 2,095,500 

German  Empire 212,028 

Austria-Hungary 240,942 

France 204,177 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  120,832 

Italy 1 14.410 

Spain 197,767 . 

Turkey  in  Europe 125,957 

Sweden  and  Norway 293,848 

Belgium 1 1.373 

Roumania 48»307 

Netherlands 12,648 

Portugal 36, 5 10 

Switzerland 15.892 

Denmark         14,124 

Greece I9.94I 

Servia 18,800 

Montenegro 3. 550 

San  Marino 33 

Andorra 175 

Monaco 6 


Total, 


3,786,819 


Population* 
87,105,089 
45,861,953 
38,818,971 
37.672,048 
35,241,482 
29,361,032 
16,958,178 
9.277.IIO 
6,450,028 

5,784,958 
5.376,000 
4,278,272 
4,160,315 

2,906,752 
2,018,432 

1.979.453 
1,902,419 

250,000 

7.816 

5,800 

5.741 

335,421,819 


Under  the  heading  of  Turkey  in  Europe  are  included 
the  Immediate  Provinces,  area  63,850  square  miles, 
population  4^90,000;  tributary  state  of  Bulgaria,  area 
24,360  square    miles,   population   3,007,919;  tributary 


province  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  area  13,500  square  miles, 
population  976,100;  provinces  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 
and  Novi  Bazar  occupied  and  administered  by  Austria- 
Hungary,  area  24,247  square  miles,  population,  1,504,. 
091. 

Several  of  the  countries  of  Europe  have  large  and 
important  colonies,  exceeding  in  some  cases  both  in 
size  and  in  population  the  mother  countries.  The  colo- 
nies of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  an  area  of  7,938,- 
422  square  miles  and  a  population  of  213,917,942;  the 
Netherlands,  682,792  square  miles,  26,841,597  popula- 
tion; Portugal,  705  J78  square  miles,  3,723,967  popula- 
tion; Spain.  165,734  square  miles,  8,175,467  population; 
France,  382,706  square  miles,  8,722,857  population; 
Denmark,  87,124  square  miles,  127,122  population. 

RUSSIA. 

Russia  in  Europe  (including  Poland  and  Finland,) 
comprises  an  area  of  2,095,500  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  87,105,089.  In  the  Russian  European  prov- 
inces are  77,879,521  persons;  in  the  Kingdom  of  Po- 
land 7,083,475;  in  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Finland  2,14?,- 
093.  The  great  majority  of  the  population  are  devoted 
to  agricultural  occupations,  and  dwell  in  villages.  A 
large  part  of  the  people  are  without  education,  except 
in  Finland  where  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  can  read 
and  nearly  all  the  children  of  school  age  are  at  school. 

The  people  are  divided  religiously,  according  to  the 
census  of  1879,  ^^  follows  :  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  61,- 
941,200  ;  United  Greeks  and  Armenians,  55,000  ;  Ro- 
man Catholics,  8,300,000  ;  Protestants,  2,950,000  ;  Jews, 
3,000,000  ;  Mohammedans,  2,600,000  ;  Pagans,  26,000. 

The  established  religion  of  the  empire  is  the  Graeco- 
Russian,  officially  called  the  Orthodox  Catholic  Faith. 
It  has  its  own  independent  Synod,  but  maintains  the  re- 
lation of  a  sister  church  with  the  four  patriarchates  of 
Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  Antioch  and  Alexandria. 
The  Emperor  is  head  of  the  Church  and  appoints  to 
every  office  in  the  church,  but  in  official  documents  the 
Emperor  is  not  the  head,  but  the  Protector  or  Defender 
of  the  Church.  There  were  in  Russia  in  1882,  620 
cathedrals  and  39,949  churches,  and  89,722  clergy  of 
the  established  faith. 

The  Government  of  Russia  is  an  absolute  hereditary 
monarchy.  The  administration  of  the  empire  is  en- 
trusted to  four  great  boards,  or  councils.  The  reigning 
Emperor,  Alexander  III.,  born  February  26,  (March  10. 
new  style)  1845,  the  eldest  son  of  Emperor  Alexander 
II.,  ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  father 
March  i,  1881.  He  was  married  Nov.  9,  1866,  to  Maria 
Dagmar,  daughter  of  King  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark. 
They  have  five  children.  The  heir-apparent,  Nicholas, 
was  bom  May  6,  1868. 

St.  Petersburg,  the  capital  of  Russia,  had  in  1884,  a 
population  of  929,100. 
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t  GERMANY. 

Germany  is  composed  of  the  kingdoms  of  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Saxony  ;  the  Grand  Duchies 
of  Baden,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Hesse,  Oldenburg, 
Saxe-Weimar,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  ;  Duchies  of  Bruns. 
wick,  Saxe-Meinengen,  Anhalt,  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha, 
Saxe-Aitenburg ;  Principalities  of  Waldeck,  Lippe, 
Schwarzburg-Kudolstadt,  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, 
Reuss-Schleiz,  Schaumburg- Lippe,  Reuss-Greiz ;  Free 
towns  of  Hamburg,  Lubeck  and  Bremen,  and  the  Reichs- 
land  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  It  has  an  area  of  312,028 
square  miles  and  a  population  at  the  close  of  1883  of 
45.861,953. 

Education  is  general  and  compulsory.  In  1883  there 
were  57,000  primary  schools  with  7,100,000  pupils,  332 
normal  schools  with  a6,a8i  pupils,  1,100  high  schools 
with  131,214  pupils.  There  are  nine  technical  high 
schools,  994  industrial  and  trade  schools,  and  3 1  univer- 
sities. 

The  census  of  1880  gave  28,331,151  Protestants  ;  16,- 
232,651  Roman  Catholics;  561,612  Jews;  78,031  sects 
of  various  denominations  ;  30,615  "  no  religion." 

The  present  Emperor,  William  I.,  was  born  March  22, 
1797.  He  ascended  the  throne  of  Prussia  on  the  death 
of  his  brother,  Jan.  2,  1861,  and  was  proclaimed  Em- 
peror of  ^Germany,  Jan.  18,  1871.  He  was  married 
June  II,  1829  to  Augusta,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Grand  Duke  Karl  Friedrich  of  Saxe-Weimar,  They 
have  two  children. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Empire  bears  date  April  16, 
1871.  The  supreme  direction  of  the  military  and  politi- 
cal affairs  of  the  Empire  is  vested  in  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who  as  such  bears  the  title  of  "  Deutscber  Kaiser."  The 
legislative  functions  of  the  Empire  are  vested  in  the 
Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag,  the  former  with  63  mem- 
bers representing  the  individual  States  of  Germany,  and 


the  latter  with  397  members  representing  the  German 
nation. 

The  .Chancellor  of  the  Empire  is  Prince  Otto  von 
Bismarck -Schonhau sen.  He  was  born  April  i,  1815, 
and  exerts  a  great  influence  not  only  in  the  Empire  but 
in  the  political  history  of  Europe. 

Until  1884  Germany  had  no  foreign  possessions,  but 
she  has  since  then  taken  possession  of  different  por- 
tions of  the  west  and  east  coast  of  Africa,  of  a  part  of 
New  Guinea,  and  of  the  Island  of  New  Britain  and 
other  adjacent  islands. 

Berlin,  the  capital  of  Germany  had  in  1885  a  popula- 
tion of  i,3r6,382. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Indianapolis  Jcutncl  Tiritts 
as  follows  of  Family  Life  in  Germany: 

One  wonders,  at  first  arriving  in  |Geimany,  at  ihe 
readiness  of  German  servants  ;o  do  errands,  for  at 
home  we  do  not  with  impunity  invade  the  sanctity  of 
washing  and  baking  and  cleaning  days.  A  German 
"  magd  "  is  ready  at  any  moment  to  do  an  errand — even 
if  she  be  in  the  act  of  turning  an  omelette.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  the  fascination  of  gilt  buttons  and  tpaulets. 
You  see  them  lingering  at  the  fountain,  wi-ere  the 
pitchers  are  filled,  for  a  chat  with  some  soldier,  and 
soldiers  are  ubiquitous  here.  If  suddenly  a  house 
should  be  unroofed  without  the  knowledge  of  its  occu- 
pants, and  one  could  see  its  inmost  life  revealed  !  These 
flats  of  five  or  six  stories — so  reticent  as  we  gaze  upon 
them  in  passing  by — a  whole  city  full  of  them,  so  that 
one  esiimates  it  perpendicularly,  instead  of  horizontally 
— who  has  their  secrets  ?  The  maid-servants !  All 
have  their  rooms  in  the  mansard  attic — "  under  the 
roof,"  as  they  say  here,  and  at  night,  with  twelve  or 
more  maids  in  conclave,  one  knows  there  must  be  much 
gossip.     Matrons  complain,  but  find  no  remedy.    When 
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the  older  members  discuss  affairs  not  meant  for  the  cars 
of  the  servants  or  little  ones,  they  speak  in  French,  and 
the  children  demurely  say:  "  I  shall  be  glad  when  my 
French  lessons  begin ;  then  I,  too,  can  hear  the  family 
secrets." 

This  life  within  the  flats  is  all  novel  and  invested  with 
that  air  of  romance  which  a  foreign  atmosphere  always 
gives.  There  are  no  open  fire-places,  tall,  white  porce- 
lain stoves  reaching  nearly  to  the  ceiling.  The  floors 
are  waxed  and  immaculately  neat.  At  the  windows 
there  are  lace  curtains,  behind  these  white  shades, 
which  are  drawn  into  cloud-like  puffs.  They  are  tech- 
nically knowri  as  "  clouds,"  and  one  sees  them  every- 
where, particularly  at  all  the  palace  windows.  Next 
the  glass  there  hangs  plain  undraped  lace,  the  so-called 
"  envy  curtains, "  whose  function  is  to  prevent  a  sight  of 
the  interior.  The  window-sills  are  broad,  the  windows 
open  within,  in  the  shape  of  a  double  door  with  hinges. 
Outside  there  are  permanent  Venetian  blinds,  either 
green  or. gray,  convertible. into  a  slanting  awning  at  a 
single  touch.  Thus  German^windows,  theeycsof.the 
house,  as  it  were,  are  intricate  in  their  furnishing.  For 
comfort  in  looking  out  there  are  broad,  luxurious  win- 
dow cushions,  patiently  embroidered  in  tent  stitch. 
This  embroidery  repeats  itself  everywhere,  on  every 
occasion,  and  enters  largely  into  the  life  of  every 
fraulcin.  It  is  a  matter  of  sentiment  that  gifts  should 
represent  the  skill  of  the  giver,  and  It  is  always  some- 
body's birthday  or  anniversary  of  some  event.  Even 
the*  strange  visitor's  birthday  is  not  permitted  to  pass 
unnoticed.  Look  with  me  at  the  hand-embroidery  in 
this  room.  Table-cover,  bell-puU,  chair-cover,  foot- 
stool, sofa-cushion,  paper-rack,  writing-mat,  coal-box 
cover,  the  rug  before  the  writing-desk,  the  slippers  of 
the  host,  the  Roman  apron  of  the  hostess,  all  represent 
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weeks  of  labor.  No  German  lady  sits  with  idle  hands, 
even  when  entertaining  company. 

A  German  breakfast  consists  of  rolls  and  butter,  with 
coffee  or  chocolate,  and  is  frequently  served  in  one's 
room.  At  ten  the  servants  have  a  lunch  of  bread  and 
cold  meat,  with  a  pint  of  wine  or  beer,  everywhere 
workingmen  have  a  few  minutes'  intermission  in  which 
to  take  a  lunch  of  black  bread  and  beer  or  cider.  At 
dinner,  soup  is  invariably  served  for  the  first  course, 
followed  by  meat,  vegetables  and  dessert.  At  the  close 
of  a  meal  there  is  the  courteous  greeting,  "May  your 
meal  be  blessed  !  "  At  four,  coffee  is  served,  with  light 
cakes  or  biscuits,  and  again  the  laboring  world  ceases 
for  lunch.  For  the  eveningmeal  tea  is  served  with  cold 
meat,  salad  and  fruit.  For  this  meal  the  servants  pre- 
fer beer.  Several  beautiful  gardens  are  maintained  by 
private  subscription  here.  There  is  delightful  orches- 
tral music  and  tea  is  served  in  the  open  air,  or,  in  the 
event  of  inclement  weather,  in  a  large  hall.  Meantime 
children  have  their  games,  with  nurses  to  oversee  them, 
and  the  young  people  promenade  in  the  beautiful  ave- 
nues. 

The  German  household  moves  easily;  no  bread  is 
baked  at  home,  and  the  washing  is  sent  out.    Every 
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member  of  the  family  goes  out  for  a  daily  walk,  and  if 
you  asic  the  distance  to  a  neighboring:  village,  nobody 
knows  the  number  in  miles.  "  It  is  a  two  hours'  walk, 
or  three  hours',''  you  are  told.  There  is  nowhere  the 
noise,  the  rush,  the  stir  that  one  finds  in  American 
cities;  things  move  quietly.  There  are  no  flaming  ad- 
vertisements, no  flaming  placards,  no  signs  reaching 
across  the  pavement,  no  goods  obstructing  the  side- 
walk. I  have  yet  to  sec  a  barrel  or  basket  or  broom  to 
indicate  a  grocery  store.  The  evidence  is  all  internal, 
and  only  reveals  itself  to  the  stranger  by  a  modest  win- 
dow. 

AUSTRIA, 

Austria- Hungary  has  an  area  of  240,942  square  miles 
and  a  population  on  Jan.  i,  1885,  of  38,818,971.  There 
are  also  three  provinces  that  formerly  belonged  to 
Turkey  but  which  are  now  occupied  and  administered 
by  Austria-Hungary.  They  arc  Bosnia,  Herzegovina 
and  Novi-Bazar,  with  an  area  of  24,247  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  1,504,091.  In  Austria  Proper  are 
14  provinces  with  an  area  of  115,903  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  22,701,683.  In  Hungary  are  four  prov- 
inces and  the  town  of  Fiume,  with  an  area  of  125,039 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  16,117,288. 

Practically  belonging  .to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire,  though  not  incorporated  with  it  by  any  treaty, 
is  the  small  principality  of  Liechstenstein,  with  an  area 
of  68  English  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  9,124  in 
1S80,  nearly  all  Komm  Catholics.  The  inhabitants  pay 
no  taxes,  nor  are  they  liable  to  military  service. 

In  Austria-Hungary  arc  25,542,000  Roman  Catholics; 
4,036,000  Greek  and  Armenian  Catholics;  3,622,000 
Protestants  and  other  Christians;  2,928,000  Byzantine 
Greeks;  1,643,000  Jews,  and  13,000  non-Christians  with- 
outacreed.     In   Bosnia   and  Herzegovina  are  491,710 


Mohammedans;  571,250  Greek-Orthodox;  265,78s 
Roman  Catholics,  and  5,805  Jews. 

The  ruler  is  Francis  Joseph  1.,  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  King  of  Hungary.  He  was  born  August  18,  1830, 
the  son  of  Archduke  Franz  Karl,  second  son  of  the  late 
Emperor  Francis  I.,  of  Austria,  and  of  Archduchess 
Sophie,  Princess  of  Bavaria.  He  was  proclaimed 
Emperor  of  Austria  after  the  abdication  of  his  uncle, 
Ferdinand  I.,  and  the  renunciation  of  the  crown  by  his. 
father,  December  2,  1848;  crowned  King  of  Hungary, 
June  8,  1867.  He  was  married  April  24,  1854,  to 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria. 
She  was  born  December  24,  1837.  They  have  three 
children, 

Austria  and  Hungary  have  each  their  own  Parliament, 
ministers  and  government,  while  the  connecting  ties 
between  them  consist  in  the  person  of  the  hereditary 
sovereign,  in  a  common  army,  navy,  and  diplomacy,  and 
in  a  controlling  body  known  as  the  "  Delegation,"  The 
delegations  form  a. parliament  of  120  members, one- 
half  of  whom  are  chosen  by  and  represent  the  legisla- 
ture of  Austria,  and  the  other  half,  that  of  Hungary, 
their  jurisdiction  being  limited  to  foreign  affairs,  com- 
mon finances,  and  war.  The  ReUksrathX^iht  Parlia- 
ment of  Austria,  and  the  Reichstag  the  Parliament  of 
Hungary,  each  having  an  upper  and  lower  House. 

Vienna,  the  capital  of  Austria-Hungary,  with  iu 
suburbs,  had  in  1880  a  population  of  1,103,857, 

PRANCE.  ^ 

France  has  an  area  of  204,177  square  miles,  and 
the  census   of  1881  gave  a  population  of   37,672,048. 
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The  colonies  and  protected  countries  have  an  area  of 
4530,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  24,800,000. 
The  colonies  possessing  commercial  importance  aie  Al- 
geria, Tunis,  Cochin-China,  the  islands  of  Reunion  on 
the  <^ast  of  Africa,  and  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  in 
the  West  Indies. 

Paris,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  3,339,938.  There 
is  comparatively  little  emigration  from  France- 
Primary  education  is  compulsory.  In  1883  there  were 
84.640  primary  schools  with  6,195,145  pupils,  and  1,054 
middle  class  schools  with  161,030  pupils.  There  are  also 
numerous  advanced  schools  and  colleges. 

The  census  of  1881  gave  39,301,703  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  693,800  Protestants,  53,436  Jews,  and  7,684,906 
who  "declined  to  make  any  declaration  of  religious  be- 
lief." All  religions  in  France  are  equal  bylaw, and  any 
sect  which  numbers  roo,ooo  adherents  is  entitled  to  a 
grdDt.  The  Protestant  pastors  in  18S3  numbered  715. 
The  present  Constitution  of  France  voted  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  was  first  adopted  in  1875,  and  revised 
in  1S84  and  1885.  It  vests  the  legislative  power  in  an 
Assembly  of  two  Houses,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
the  Senate,  and  the  executive  in  a  chief  magistrate  called 
the  President. 

The  present  President  of  the  Republic  is  Francois  P. 
Jules  Gr^vy,  born  August  15,  1813.  He  was  elected 
President  January  30,  1879,  and  re-elected  December, 
1885. 

The  President  is  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  votes, 
by  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  united  in 
National  Assembly.  He  is  elected  for  seven  years  and 
is  re-eligible.  He  promulgates  the  lavs  when  they  have 
been  voted  by  the  two  Chambers,  and  insures  the  exe- 
cution of  them. 
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GREAT   BRITAIN    AND   IRELAND. 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
has  an  area  of  120,831  square  miles,  and  at  the  census 
of  1881  a  population  of  35,341,483.  The  estimated 
population  in  1S85  was:  Ireland,  4,918,338;  Scotland, 
3.907,736;  England  and  Wales,  17,499,041,  a  total  of 
36,335,115.  The  colonies  and  dependencies  embrace 
about  one-seventh  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe,  and 
nearly  a  sixth  of  its  population ;  the  total  area  of  these 
possessions  being  estimated  at  8,310,000  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  316,000,000,  and  if  the  feudatory 
States  of  India  were  added,  the  pooulation  would  be 
370,000,000. 

The  total  Celtic -speaking  population  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1881,  was  3,067,359. 

London,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  4,083.938. 

In  18S4  the  average  attendance  of  the  pupils  in  the 
primary  schools  in  Great  Britain  and  Wales  was  3,373,- 
[34;  Scotland,  448,341;  Ireland,  492,938.  There  are 
also  a  large  number  of  advanced  schools,  colleges  and 
universities. 

England  and  Wales  are  more  densely  populated  than 
any  other  country  in  Europe,  except  Belgium.  On  an 
area  of  58,186  square  miles  there  lived  in  1881  a  popu- 
lation of  a5.974i439,  or  446  individuals  per  square  mile. 
The  Established  Church  is  Protestant  Episcopal,  with  z 
archbishops,  31  bishops  and  about  34,000  clergy,  and 
with  an  estimated  membership  of  13,000,000. 

Scotland  has  an  area  of  39,820  square  miles,  includ- 
ing its  islands,  186  in  number,  with  a  population  in  1881 
of  3.735.573'  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  surface 
of  the  coantrr  is  sterile,  consisting  of  mountains,  mo- 
nuseS)  and  other  waste  lands.  The  Established  Church 
ti  Preibjrterian,  with  84  presbyterys,  1,307  parishes. 


1,700  clergy,  and  in  1884  a  membership  of  555,633.  The 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  reported  in  1884,  7  bish- 
ops, 355  clergy,  and  76,039  adherents. 

Ireland  has  an  area  of  33,531  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  5,174)836.  In  1841  the  population  was 
^.i75>i>4i  showing  a  loss  in  40  years  of  3,000,000  of 
people-  At  the  census  of  i88t  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  was  returned  at  3,960,861;  Protestant  Epis- 
copal, 630,000;  Presbyterians,  470,734;  Methodists, 
48,839;  Independents,  6,310;  Baptists,  4,879;  Quakers. 
ZM%,  Jews,  473. 

The  Queen  is  by  law  the  supreme  governor  of  the 
Church.  In  the  theory  of  English  .law  every  English- 
man is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  There 
are  180  religious  denominations  in  Great  Britain.  In 
December,  1885,  there  were  in  Bngland,  Wales  and 
Scotland  1,574  Roman  Catholic  chapels  and  3.576  of- 
ficiating Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

The  Methodists,  Independents,  United  Presbyterians 
and  Baptists  all  have  a  large  membership. 

The  supreme  legislative  power  of  the  British  Empire, 
is  by  its  Constitution,  given  to  Parliament.  The  sov- 
ereign is  the  head  of  Parliament.  The  present  form  of 
Parliament,  as  divided  into  two  Houses  of  legislature, 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century, 

Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
Empress  of  India,  was  bom  May  34,  1819.  She  as' 
cended  the  throne  at  the  death  of  her  uncle,  King  Wil- 
liam IV.,  June  30,  1837.  She  was  married  February 
10,  1840,  to  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and 
has  been  a  widow  since  December  14,  1861.  She  hai 
■even  children  living.  The  heir-apparent  is  Albert  Ed- 
ward, Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  born  November  9, 1841. 
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Italy  has  an  area  of  114,410  square  miles  and  an  esti- 
mated population  in  1884  of  19,361,031.  The  number 
of  foreigners  in  luly  in  1881  was  59,  956.  The  census 
of  18S1  gave  the  population  of  the  largest  cities  as  fol< 
lows:  Naples,  463,17a;  Milan,  395,543;  Rome,  173,- 
j68 ;  Turin,  »30,i83;  Palermo,  205.71a;  Genoa,  138,- 
081;  Florence,  134,993;  Venice,  129,445;  Bologna, 
103,998.    There  are  also  34  cities  with  a  population  of 

The  people  are  generally  illiterate,  the  census  of  1881 
showing  that  of  the  population  above  six  years  of  age, 
more  than  61  per  cent,  could  not  read  nor  write. 

The  executive  of  the  State  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
sovereign  and  is  exercised  by  him  through  responsible 
ministers ;  white  the  legislative  authority  rests  conjointly 
in  the  King  and  Parliament,  the  latter  consisting  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Deputies. 


Umberto  I.,  King  of  Italy,  was  born  March  4,  1S44, 
and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
January  9,  1878.  He  was  married  April  33,  1868,  to 
Queen  Margherita  the  only  daughter  of  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Piedmont,  and  they  have  one  child,  Victor 
Emmanuel,  born  November  11,  1869. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  nominally  the  ruling  State  re- 
ligion, but  there  is  perfect  religious  freedom.  The  cen- 
sus of  1881  gave  61,000  as  the  number  of  Protestants, 
and  about  the  same  number  of  Jews.  The  Pope  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  who  resides  in  Rome,  is  called 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Universal  Church. 

The  Pope  has  lately  issued  a  brief,  restoring  the 
Jesuits  to  their  former  rights  and  privileges     This  has 


brought  prominently  before  the  people  the' principles  of 
a  society  opposed  to  all  true  liberty  and  true  progress, 
and  the  temporal  claims  of  the  Church  are  rejected  even 
by  the  njajority  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Italy. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Burt  writes  from  Milan,  Italy,  Nov. 
13,  1886  : 

For  centuries  Italy  has  been  in  a  deep  slumber,  and 
at  present  she  is  not  so  much  awake  but  that  many 
things  appear  inverted  and  distorted.  The  head  and 
upper  part  are  awake  to  certain  interests,  but  the  great 
body  of  the  nation  hardly  yet  realises  what  this  awaken- 
ing means.  She  can  scarcely  understand  her  own  rela- 
tions and  conditions,  as  she  thinks  of  what  she  has  been 
— once  mistress  of  the  world,  and  now  striving  to  be 
mistress  of  her  own  territory.  In  this  cry  of  the  people, 
therefore,  we  see  the  nation  trying  to  rise  to  its  rights 
and  privileges  as  such. 

But  this  spectacle  of  a  rising  and  renovated  nation 
has  afflicted  the  Romish  Church  with  inconsolable  grief. 
She  has  saluted  it  with  anathemas  and  its  leaders  with 
excommunication.  But  in  spite  of  the  anathemas,  the 
people  are  lifting  high  their  standard  and  pressing  their 
way  to  liberty  of  conscience- 
It  may  be  interesting  for  us  to  examine  a  little  more 
closely  this  cry  of  the  anti-clericals.  Though  the  multi- 
tudes utter  one  cry,  the  individuals  or  parties  compos- 
ing the  multitude  difler  very  much  as  to  their  ideas  of 
what  this  protest  comprehends.  The  far  greater  num- 
ber, probably,  are  those  who  make  the  protest  against 
the  Pope  and  priests  politically,  while  they  honestly  and 
tenaciously  hold  to  the  Romish  Church  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters, as  they  understand  spiritual  things. 

Such  imagine  that  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome 
there  are  two  Popes — the  one  the  foe,  the  other  the 
friend,  of  the  nation — and  could  they  separate  the  two, 
they  would  solve  the  difficulty.  The  spiritual  pontiff 
they  wish  to  retain  as  head  of  the  Church,  but  the  tem. 
poral  pontiff  they  desire  to  drive  out  of  the  country. 
They  distinguish  between  the  government  of  the  Pope 
and  the  religion  of  the  Pope.  In  the  Pope  as  head  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  in  the  efficacy  of  absolution,  in 
the  mystic  virtue  of  the  sacraments,  and  in  the  super- 
human power  of  the  priests  to  save  from  purgatory  and 
to  open  the  gates  of  Paradise,  they  still  firmly  believe. 

Hence  the  Church  is  a  grand  institution  which  the 
country  could  not  well  do  without ;  to  some  because  of 
its  spiritual  benefits  ;  to  others,  as  philosophical  politi- 
cians, because  the  Church  is  the  bond  of  unity  between 
the  people,  caring  little  whether  its  teachings  be  true  or 
false.  These  all  desire  to  realize  Cavour's  famous 
motto,  and  have  "A  free  Church  in  a  free  State! "  They 
simply  seek  a  separation  of  the  two  powers. 

The  second  class  who  unite  in  this  cry  are  many  who, 
under  the  cover  of  protesting  against  the  Pope,  make  a 
vigorous  assault  on  all  forms  of  religion,  taking  the 
Romish  Church  and  its  institutions  as  representing 
Christianity.  One  of  the  prominent  speakers  at  the 
great  mass  meeting  held  in  Milan  last  Sunday  (Nov.  7) 
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said  :  "  It  is  necessary  to  combat  clericalism  and  the 
religious  principle  under  every  form,"  and  the  people 
gave  him  hearty  applause  for  this  sentiment.  In  this 
party,  I  fear,  are  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  thought  of 
Italy  to-day.  They  have  become  disgusted  with  the 
sham  and  deceit  of  Romanism,  which,  in  Italy,  is  simp  ly 
and  solely  paganism  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christi- 
anity ;  and  they  have  rushed  into  extreme  infidelity, 
reckoning  all  other  forms  of  religious  belief  on  the  same 
basis  with  Romanism.  These  men  often  cite  what  they 
term  the  traditions  of  the  Bible  along  with  the  dogmas 
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of  the  Church,  while  to  them,  in  fact,  the  Bible  is  an 
unknown  book. 

The  third  class  in  this  great  multitude,  who  unite  in 
the  protest  against  clericalism,  are  now  in  the  minority, 
but  we  believe  they  have  the  true  idea,  and  that  they 
bear  the  only  remedy  for  Italy.  They  are  equally  vig- 
orous with  the  others  in  their  protests,  and  they  love 
liberty  as  they  love  their  life,  but  they  also  have  faith  in 
the  Son  of  God  who  is  able  to  save  them  and  the  nation. 
These  are  known  as  Evangelicals,  and  among  these 
some  of  our  preachers  have  done  excellent  service  in 
the  past  few  months. 

SPAIN. 

Spain  has  an  area  of  197,767  square  miles,  and  a  pop- 
ulation in  18S4  of  16,958,178.  Madrid,  the  capital,  has 
a  population  of  397,816.  Its  most  important  colonies 
are  those  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  in  the  West  Indies, 
with  a  population  of  3,375,997  ;  the  Philippine,  Sooloo, 
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Caroline  and  Marian  Islands,  in  Asia,  with  a  population 
of  5,680,897  ;  the  islands  of  Fernando  Po,  Annabon, 
Corisco,  Elobey  and  San  Juan,  in  Africa,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  36,000. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  adult  population  cannot 
read. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  Established  Church  and 
nearly  all  the  people  adhere  to  that  faith.  At  the  last 
census  there  were  returned  6,654  Protestants,  4.0a  i 
Jews,  9,645  Rationalists.  A  restricted  libe/tyof  worship 
is  allowed  to  Protestants,  but  it  has  to  be  entirely  in 
private. 

The  Government  is  that  of  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
the  executive  resting  in  the  king,  and  the  power  to 
make  the  laws  "in  the  Cortes  with  the  king."  The 
Cortes  is  composed  of  a  Senate  and  C<itt^t«.%, 'io^^  ^--^ 
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authority.     The  king  is  inviolable,  but  his  ministers  are 
responsible. 

Maria  Christina,  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  was  born 
July  21,  1858  and  was  married  to  the  late  King  Alfonso 
Xfl.  on  November  29,1879.  King  Alfonso  XII.  died 
November  25,  18S5,  since  which  time  Maria  Christina 
has  ruled  in  the  name  of  her  infant  son  Alfonso,  who 
was  christened  on^Sunday,  December  5,  1886. 

TURKEY. 

Turkey  In  Europe  has  an  area  of  125,957  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  9,377,110.  This  estimate  includes 
the  tributary  principalities  of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Rou- 
melia,  and  the  provinces  occupied  by  Austria.  The  part 
absolutely  controlled  by  Turkey  contains  only  63,830 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  4,790,000.  The  capital, 
Constantinople,  contains  about  700,000  inhabitants. 
:.■  :By  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  of  1878,  Bulgaria  was  "  con- 
stituted an  autonomous  and  tributary  Principality  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan.  It  will  have  a  Christian 
Government  and  a  national  militia.  The  Prince  of  Bul- 
garia shall  be  freely  elected  by  the  population  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Sublime  Porte,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Powers."  Prince  Alexander,  who  was  elected  in  1879, 
resigned  in  1886.     No  successor  has  been  appointed. 

Eastern  Roumelia  was  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
but  was  to  remain  under  the  political  and  military  au- 
thority of  the  Sultan  but  with  "a Christian  Governor- 
General,  named  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  with  the  assent 
of  the  Powers.** 

In  Bulgaria  67  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  Bulgarians, 
a6  p:r  cent.  Turks,  3  per  cent.  Wallachians,  and  the  re- 
mainder are  chiefly  Tziganes,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Tartars, 
Religiously,  70  per  cent,  are  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church  and  aS  per  cent.  Mohammedans.  Sophia,  the 
capitAl,  has  20,501  inhabitants. 


In  Eastern  Roumelia  are  683,757  Christian  Bulga- 
rians; 200,499  Turks  <u>(l  Moslem  Bulgarians;  53,045 
Greeks;  37,301  Gypsies;  6,993  J^^s;  1,867  Armeni- 
ans.    PhilippopoUs,  the  capital,  has  33,443  inhabitants. 

In  the  Immediate  Provinces  of  Turkey  about  one-half 
of  the  population  are  Mohammedans.  The  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  Empire  are  based  on  the  precepts  of 
the  Koran.  The  will  of  the  Sultan  is  absolute,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  not  in  opposition  to  the  accepted  truths  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion  as  laid  down  in  the  Koran,  The 
laws  of  the  "Multeka,"  a  code  formed  of  the  sup- 
posed sayings  and  opinions  of  Mahommed,and  the  sen- 
tences and  decisions  of  his  immediate  successors,  are 
binding  upon  the  sovereign  as  well  as  upon  his  subjects. 
Abdul  Hamid  II.,  the  reigning  Sultan,  was  born  Sep- 
tember 33, 1843,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  de- 
position of  his  elder  brother,  Sultan  Murad  V.,  August 
31,  1876.  It  has  not  been  the  custom  of  the  Sultans  of 
Turkey  for  some  centuries  to  contract  regular  marriages. 
The  inmates  of  the  Harem  come,  by  purchase  or  free 
will,  mostly  from  districts  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  majority  from  Circassia.  From  among  these 
inmates  the  Sultan  designates  a  certain  number,  gen- 
erally seven,  to  be  the  "  Ladies  of  the  Palace,"  the  rest 
remaining  under  them  as  servants. 

In  Constantinople  there  are  many  beggars.  Some  of 
these  have  their  eyes  put  out,  in  order  to  appear  more 
pitiful,  and  then  sit  or  wander  about,  muttering  to  you, 
or  following  you  in  hope  of  securing  alms.  Many  are 
unworthy,' 
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Sweden  and  Norway  have  been  united  under  one 
ruler  since  1814.  Sweden  has  an  area  of  170,979  square 
miles,  and  apopulation  in  1884  of  4,643,128.  The  pop- 
ulation is  mainly  rural.  Stockholm,  the  capital,  has  a 
population  of  305,119.  Norway  has  an  area  of  133,869 
square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1880  of  1,935,000. 
Christiana,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  over  76,000. 

The  Lutheran  Protestant  Church  is  recognized  as  the 
State  Religion.  All  creeds  are  tolerated,  except  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits.     Education  is  compulsory. 

Sweden  and  Norway  have  each  a  Parliament  of  their 
own,  and  the  Government  is  a  limited  monarchy. 

Oscar  II.,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  was  born  Jan. 
31,  1839,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of 
his  brother.  King  Carl  XV.,  Sept.  18,  1873.  He  was 
married  to  Sophia,  daughter  of  Duke  William  of  Nas- 
sau, June  6,  1857,  and  has  four  children.  The  heir-ap- 
parent, Prince  Gustaf,  was  born  June  16, 1858. 

A  writer  in  CasseU's  Family  Magaeine  has  given  the 
following  account  of  a  Norwegian  wedding : 

A  Norwegian  wedding  is  a  very  significant  incident. 
There  is  really  so  much  that  precedes  it.  To  the  man 
it  means  that  he  has  attained  a  certain  position.  There 
must  be  no  doubt  of  his  ability  to  keep  a  wife.  If  he  is 
a  bonder,  or  freehold  farmer,  he  must  have  succeeded  to 
the  farm,  or  his  parents  must  be  willing  to  retire  from 
active  work  and  leave  him  supreme.  If  he  is  a  house- 
man, or  laborer,  he  must  also  have  succeeded  to  the 
allotment  on  the  skirts  of  the  bonders  farm,  consisting 
of  a  cottage  and  patches  of  land,  or  he  must  have  at- 
tained his  allotment  in  some  other  way.  He  pays  rent, 
does  work  for  the  bonder  at  fixed  wages,  and  has  his 
land  settled  upon  him  and  his  wife.  The  miscellaneous 
persons  hanging  about  a  big  farm-house  are  the  house- 
men and  their  wives,  who  seem  to  English  eyes  to  con- 
stitute  almost  one  family. 

To  the  woman,  marriage  is  the  beginning  of  a  third 
term  of  existence.  The  first  is  girlhood,  which  ends 
with  confirmation.  Dress  shows  each  age.  All  the  un- 
married girls  in  Norway  wear  their  hair  in  two 
plaits,  and  have  short  skirts  until  they  are  con- 
firmed. This  ceremony— a  serious  one,  involv- 
ing much  preparatory  training — takes  place 
about  fifteen  with  common  folk,  and  until  it  is 
past  girls  do  not  usually  go  from  home  to  work, 
or  earn  their  own  living,  though  they  assist  in 
the  home  fields.  After  confirmation,  they  wear 
long  dresses,  and  are  expected  to  take  a  serious 
view  of  life  and  its  duties.  Neither  men  nor 
women  can  be  married  without .  having  been 
confirmed,  and  a  pastor  will  decline  to  marry  a 
"happy  pair"  unless  they  can  show  evidence  of 
ability  to  live. 

BELGIUM. 

Belgium  has  an  area  of  1 1,373  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  5,783,958.     The  Roman  Catholic 
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religion  is  professed  by  nearly  all  the  people  as  the  Prot- 
estants number  only  15,000  and  the  Jews  3,000.  Full  re- 
ligious liberty  is  granted  by  the  Constitution,  and  part  of 
the  income  of  all  denominations  is  paid  from  the  national 
treasury.  In  1886  the  Government  paid  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  ^191,696  ;  to  Protestants,  ;i^3,S3o  ;  to  Jews. 
^^651.  The  Protestant  Evangelical  Church  is  under  a 
Synod  composed  of  the  clergymen  of  the  body,  and  a 
representative  from  each  of  the  congregations. 

Among  the  Catholics  there  are  1,559  convents,  with 
34,673  inmates.  Elementary  education  is  general. 

Belgium  is  a  constitutional,  representative  and  hered- 
itary monarchy.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
king,  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  the  Senate. 
The  present  king  is  Leopold  II.,  who  was  born  April  9, 
183s,  the  son  of  King  Leopold  I.  He  ascended  the 
throne  at  the  death  of  his  father,  Dec.  ro,  1865.  He 
was  married  to  Marie  Henriette,  daughter  of  the  late 
Archduke  Joseph   of  Austria,  Aug.  zz,   1853. 
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XOUHANIA. 

lumania  was  formed  in  1861  by  the  union  of  the 
irincipalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  It  became 
)endent  of  Turkey  in  1878.  It  has  an  area  of  48,- 
iqiiare  miles,  and  a  population  of  5,376,000,  In- 
•A  in  the  population  are  400,000  Jews,  aoo,ooo  Gyp- 
85,069  ^lavs,  39,000  Germans,  19,500  Hungarians, 
>  Armepians,  3,000  French,  1,000  English.  The 
al,  Bucharest,  has  311,805  inhabitants, 
lucation  is  in  a 
ward  condition. 
883  there  were 
1 34,130  pupils  in 
irimary  schools, 
le  Assembly  is 
)osed  of  a  Senate 
10  members,  and 
amber  of  Depu- 
of  178  members, 
the  king  has  a 
jnsive  veto  over 
iaws    passed   by 

le  reigning  king 
irol  I.,  who  was 
April  20,  1839. 
ras  elected  Lord 
oumania  in  1866 
proclaimed  King 
oumania  in  1881. 
ras  married  Nov. 
:869  to  Princess 
tbeth   von   Neu- 

ETHERLANDS. 

he     Netherlands 

ist  of  the  eleven 

inces   of    North 

bant,   Guelder- 

.  South  Holland, 

h  Holland,  Zee- 
Utrecht,  Fries- 

,  Overyssel,  Gro- 

sn,  Drenthe  and 

>urg,  with  an  area 

12,648    square 

t,  and  a  popula* 

in  1884  of  4,378,371.    Connected  with  the  kingdom 

;  Grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg  in  the  person  of  the 

-eign,  though  possessed  oC  a  separate  administration. 

tcrdam  is  the  largest  city,  with  apopulation  of  366,660- 

le  royal   family  and  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants 

ig  to  the  Reformed  Church.    The  census  of  1879 

3,469,814  Protestants;  it439ii37  Roman  Catholics; 
Old  Catholics,  81,693  Jews.     The  government  of 

Reformed   Church   is   Presbyterian.     Education  is 

Ava%  throughout  the  kingdom. 


The  present  Conttitution  of  the  Netberlanda  was 
adopted  in  1 848,  and  rests  the  whole  legislative  authority 
in  a  Parliament  composed  of  two  Chambers,  called  the 
States-General. 

William  III.,  the  reigning  king,  mi  bom  February 
19,  1817,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  March  17,  1844-  He  was  married  in  1839  to 
Princess  Sophie,  who  died  in  1879.  In  1879  hemoJrrled 
Emma,  daughter  of  Prince  Victor  of  Wtldeck. 

PORTUOAU 

Portugal  has  an  area 
of  36,5 10  square  miles 
and  a  population  at 
the  census  taken  in 
1878  of  4,160,315, 
and  which  was  esti- 
mated in  t88r  at  4,- 
306,554.  To  the 
kingdom  belong  the 
Azore  Islands,  with 
an  area  of  966  square 
miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  359,800 ;  and 
the  Madeira  and  Pot- 
to Santo  Islands,  with 
a  population  of  130,- 
584.  The  Colonial 
possessions  in  Africa 
and  Asia  comprise 
705,158  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of 
3.333'689.  Lisbon, 
the  capital,  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  246,343. 

By  law  the  parents 
are  compelled  to  send 
their  children   to 
school,  but  this  is  not 
enforced.     The   Ro- 
man Catholic  faith  is 
the  State  religion,  but 
all    other    forms     of 
worship  are  tolerated. 
It  is  estimated  there 
are  about  500  Protes- 
tants    in     Portugal, 
mostly  foreigners. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Cortes,  com- 
posed of  a  House  of  Peers  and  a  House  of  Commons. 
The  executive  authority  rests,  under  the  Sovereign,  in  a 
responsible  cabinet. 

Luis  I-,  King  of  Portugal,  was  born  October  31,  1838^ 
and  succeeded  his  brother,  Pedro  V.,  November  ir, 
1861.  He  was  married  October  6,1862,10  Pia,the  young- 
est daughter  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy.  They 
have  two  children.  The  hetr-apparent.  Prince  Ca.Tl<^^^ 
was  bom  Septembei  ift,  \%(iv 
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SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland  has  an  area  of  15.892  square  miles,  and  a 
population  in  1884  of  2,906,752.  It  ia  divided  into  22 
cantons.  The  German  language  is  spoken  by  the  ma- 
jority of  inhabitants  in  fifteen  cantons,  the  French  in 
five,  the  Italian  in  one,  and  the  Roumansch  in  one.  The 
census  of  1880  reported  that  2,030,792  speak  German, 
fio8,oo7  French,  161,923  Italian,  and  38,705  Rou- 
mansch. Berne,  the  capita),  has  44,087  inhabitants,  and 
Geneva  68,320  inhabitants. 


POBTUQAL 


The  Swiss  Confederation  was  founded  January  i, 
1308,  by  three  cantons  It  had  13  cantons  in  1513  and 
J9  cantons  in  1803  and  22  cantons  since  1815. 

About  59  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  arc  Protestants 
and  41  per  cent  Roman  Catholics     There  are  also  7,373 


Jews.  Education  is  compulsory  and  very  widely  diffused. 
Since  1846  the  Republic  of  Switzerland  has  been  a 
united  Confederacy,  The  supreme  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive authority  is  vested  in  a  Parliament  of  two  Cham- 
bers. The  President  is  elected  for  one  year.  The 
President  for  1886  was  Dr.  Adolf  Deucher. 

Rev.  Dr:  John.M.  Gregory  writes  as  follows  of  Switi- 
erland  : 

Zurich  is  the  intellectual  capital  of  German  Switzer- 
land as  Geneva  is  of  French.  The  great  Federal  Poly- 
technic Institution  is  here  with  its  palatial  buildings 
and  its  hundreds  of  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  new  chemical  laboratory,  which  opens  this  week,  is 
a  magnificent  structure,  seemingly  large  enough  for  a 
university  in  itself.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world..  The  city  has  also  its  hirtoric  interest.  There 
on  the  Lindenhof,  a  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  was 
the  Turictira  of  the  old  Romans.  Not  far  away  in  the 
lake,  was  once  a  city  of  the  Lake  Dwellers,  already  an- 
cient if  not  extinct,  when  Rome  was  founded.  In  the 
cathedral  pulpit,  Zwinglt,  the  Swiss  Luther,  preached 
Zurich  into  Protestantism.  The  older  parts  of  the  city 
show  their  antiquity  by  the  narrow,  crooked  streets, 
which  look  as  if  the  first  houses  were  set  down  at  ran- 
dom,  and  the  streets  found  their  way  among  them  the 
best  they  could. 


The  use  of  wine  at  table  is  nearly  universal  here.  I 
have  found  this  true  both  in  French  and  German  Switz- 
erland, as  well  as  France.  I  have  seen  a  few  persons, 
chiefly  Germans,  drinking  beer  with  their  meals,  and 
fewer  still  taking  water.  The  poorer  classes,  it  is  said, 
take  cider.  Wine  or  beer  or  cider  or  schnapps  is  thought 
to  be  necessary  to  health — for  laboring  people  at  least. 
Even  the  school  children  commonly  take  a  bottle  o£ 
cheap  wine  as  part  of  their  lunches  on  their  school  ex. 
cursions.  The  belief  seems  general  that  it  is  not  health- 
ful to  drink  water. 
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It  is  soraetimes  claimed  that  the  common  use  of  wine 
and  beer  is  a  preventive  of  intemperance;  and  that  in 
the  wine  and  beer  ^drinking  countries  intoxication  is 
rare  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  wc  have  seen  a  plenty  of 
drunken  men  in  both  France  and  Switzerland.  It  may 
be  true  that  the  use  of  beer  and  wine  at  table  does  not 
commonly  lead  to  the  desire  for  stronger  drinks;  but 
those  who  drinlc  these  beverages  at  their  tables  feel  lit- 
tle hesitation  in  drinking  at  the  cafus  and  saloons, 
and  in  the  lower  classes  of  saloons  the  deeper  drink- 
ing and  stronger  drinks  follow  by  a  law  as  certain 
in  one  country  as  in  another. 

But  intoxication  is  by  no  means  the  worst  evil  that 
comes  from  the  drinking  habits  of  European  workmen. 
Worse  by  far  is  the  poverty  brought  upon  themselves 
and  their  families  by  this  universal  and  enormous  con- 
sumption of  wine,  beer  and  stronger  drinks.  Again 
and  again  have  we  heard  good  people  here  deploring 
the  poverty  and  suffering  caused  among  the  common 
people  by  excessive  drinking. 

DtNMARK. 

Denmarlc  has  an  area  of  14,124  square  miles,  and 
a  population  in  i88j  of  2,018.433.  The  Colonial  Pos- 
sessions are  Greenland,  Iceland  and  the  islands  of  St. 
Croix,  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  in  the  West  Indies, 
with  a  population  of  115,988.  The  established  religion 
is  the  Lutheran  which  was  introduced  in  1536.  There 
is  complete  religious  toleration..  The  attendance  at 
school  is  obligatory  from  the  age  of  seven  to  fourteen. 
The  executive  power  is  in  the  King  and  his  responsible 
ministers,  and  the  right  of  making  and  amending  laws 
in  the  Rigsdag,  or  Diet,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
sovereign.  The  King  is  Christian  IX.,  who  was  born 
April  8,   i£i8,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne   Nov.   15. 


1863.     He  was  married  to  Queen  Louise,  May  26,  1843, 
and  has  six  children. 

GREECE. 

Greece  has  an  area  of  19.941  square  miles,  and  a  pop- 
ulation of  1,979.453-  Athens,  the  capital,  had  in  1884 
a  population  of  84,903.  The  number  of  foreigners  liv- 
ing in  Greece  in  1879  was  31,969,  of  whom  13,133  were 
Turks,  3,104  Italians,  3,187  English.  534  French,  364 
Austrians,  314  Germans,  101  Russians. 

The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  king- 
dom are  adherents  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 
There  were  also  In  1879,  5,792  Jews,  3S,'>73  Mohamme- 
dans, and  about  14,000  Roman  Catholics.  Education  is 
compulsory  by  law,  but  Is  not  enforced. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  single  Chamber  of 
representatives.  The  executive  is  vested  in  the  King 
and  his  responsible  ministers. 

George  I.,  King  of  Greece,  was  born  Dec.  24,  1845, 
son  of  the  present  King  of  Denmark.  He  became  King 
by  election  in  1863.  He  was  married  Oct.  37,  1867,  to 
Olga,  the  daughter  of  Grand  Duke  Constantine  of  Rus- 
sia.    They  have  six  children. 

A  writer  in  the  Home  Journal  gives  the  foUowlng'ac- 
count  of  Greek  peasant  life  ; 

In  the  village  each  house  has  its  threshing  floor  at- 
tached, and  close  to  each  threshing-floor  are  curious 
round  holes  in  the  ground,  called  lakkoi,  in  which  the 
farmer  stores  his  grain.  When  dug,  they  cover  the  in. 
side  of  these  holes  with  straw,  and  on  this  they  pile  up 
the  grain  so  as  to  form  a  cone  shaped  mound  ;  this  they 
cover  with  straw,  and  on  the  top  put  some  brushwood, 
and  then  pad  the  whole  down  with  earth,  so  that  the 
rain  never  penetrates.    This  is  a  1  Wj  a.Viti^'tx  \t\»i^(:A.  "A- 
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Storing  giain.  and  is  peculiar  now  to  the  spot.  Ancient 
Greek  husbandmen  called  these  haleK  Siroi.  Not  far 
from  the  threshing-floor  reposes  their  primitive  plough, 
a  plough  such  as  Homer  would  have  seen  if  he  had  not 
been  blind.  The  chief  requisite  for  a  Karpathiote 
plough  is  a  tree  with  a  trunk  and  two  branches;  one 
branch  serves  as  a  tail,  whilst  the  other,  tipped  with  the 
share,  penetrates  the  ground,  and  the  trunk  serves  as  a 
pole.  Sometimes  there  are  slight  improvements  on  this 
primitive  instrument,  but  not  often  ;  its  chief  merit  is 
that  it  is  so  light  that  the  farmer  can  carry  it  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  drives  his  bullocks  before  him  to  their 
work. 

They  never  care  about  deep  furrows,  and  they  never 
make  straight  ones.  The  ploughman  begins  his  day  by 
ploughing  a  circle,  over  which  he  goes,  round  and  round 
and  across,  in  a  careless  fashion,  till  his  task  is  done. 
The  share  is  a  pointed  cylindrical  bit  of  iron 
in  no  way  altered  from  those  that  are  found 
of  ancient  days.  A  Karpathiote  peasant  has 
a  great  veneration  for  his  share ;  it  is  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  and  from  plough  to 
plough.  When  a  marriage  takes  place,  the 
mother  of  the  bridegroom  meets  the  happy 
pair  on  the  threshold  of  their  new  home  on 
their  return  from  church,  and  there  she  gives 
them  what  is  called  the  "  incense  of  the 
share  ;"  that  is  to  say,  she  puts  into  the  iron 
some  ashes  from  the  hearth  and  waves  them 
about  in  front  of  the  young  couple,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  priest  in  church.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  insure  for  them  strength  like  the 
iron  of  the  share,  and  industrious  habits  such 
as  the  former  owners  of  the  share  have  dis- 
played. 

In  the  village  of  Olympus  much  of  the 
primitive  old  life  is  left.     The  men  carry  the 


thick  hair  garments  which  their  wives  weave  at 
home,  they  wear  theii  hair  long  and  shaggy,  and 
they  govern  themselves  by  a  sort  of  Parliament, 
which  meets  once  a  year  in  the  village  church. 
We  were  present  at  one  of  the  meetings,  anj 
were  struck  by  the  deference  shown  to  the  eldeis 
and  the  attention  which  the  younger  men  paid 
to  the  words  which  fell  from  their  mouths.  At 
their  feast  the  same  deference  to  old  age  is 
manifest ;  the  elders  sing  first  those  idyls  which 
are  only  found  on  Karpathos,  and  are  of  genuine 
archaic  type.  Very  few  of  them  can  write  or 
read,  and  anyone  that  does  so  is  honored  at 
once  with  the  title  of  Diakos,  or  deacon,  and  is 
a  person  of  importance  at  the  assemblies,  for  he 
it  is  who  keeps  the  minutes,  and  can  write  down 
pretty  nearly  what  he  pleases,  sitting  cross- 
legged,  with  the  inkstand  on  the  ground  before 
him. 

Among  the  games  played  by  the  boys  of 
Samos,  I  saw  one  which  bore  a  curious  resem- 
blance to  single-wicket  cricket;  they  call  It  sphairos. 
There  are  five  players  on  each  side,  one  side  is  in,  the 
other  flelds;  the  one  who  is  in  defends  his  wicket,  a  stone 
erected  on  the  grass,  with  his  hand;  when  he  hits  the 
ball  he  does  not  run,  but  counts  one  when  the  ball  is  sent 
beyond  a  certain  boundary  line  they  have;  if  the  ball 
hits  the  stone  he  is  out. 

^n  their  medical  lore,  the  Greek  peasants  of  tiie  pres- 
ent day  retain  a  close  resemblance  to  their  ancestors. 
Various  quacks  and  charms  were  held  as  secrets  in  fam- 
ilies, and  known  to  old  women  only,  who  performed 
them,  and  it  is  precisely  the  same  now.  Old  witch-like 
women  are  the  recognized  village  doctors  ;  they  pretend 
to  drive  out  disease  by  muttering  incantations,  or  by 
passes  with  the  sickle,  the  point  of  which  has  been 
dipped  in  honey.  Sudden  illnesses,  especially  epilepsy, 
"the  sacred  disease  of  the  ancients,"  are  attributed  to 
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the  direct  influence  of  the  devil,  and  the  usual  cure  for 
these  is  to  burn  incense  morning  and  evening  at  cross 
roads,  which  ceremony  must  be  performed  for  forty  days, 
and  concluded  by  a  priest  reading -an  "office,"  while 
the  sufferer  must  wear  the  priest's  sacred  girdle.  Many 
believe  that  the  devil  can  be  propiliated  by  lighting  a 
candle  to  his  honor  in  ihe  church, 
Servia, 

Servia  has  an  area  of  18,800  square  miles,  and  a  pop- 
ulation of  1,902,419.  The  capital,  Belgrade,  has  35.471 
inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  entirely  Slavs. 
There  are  about  10,000  Mohammedans, 

The  religion  is  the  Greek  Orthodox,  There  are  about 
5,000  Roman  Catholics,  500  Protestants,  4, ceo  Jews, 

The  legislative  authority  is  exercised  by  the  King  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Assembly.  The  execu- 
tive power  is  vested  in  the  King  assisted  by  a  Council  of 
eight  ministers  responsible  to  the  nation. 

Milan  I.,  King  of  Servia,  was  born  Aug.  10,  1854,  and 
was  elected  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  hisuncle.  Hi- 
was  crowned  Prince  Aug.  12,  1872,  and  King  March  C, 
1882.  He  married  Oct.  17,  1875,  Natalie,  daughter  ■  i 
Colonel  Keschko,  and  has  one  son,  Alexander,  born 
August  14,  1876, 

MONTENEGRO. 

Montenegro  has  an  area  of  3,550  square  miles,  and  a 
population  in  1879  of  250,000,  The  capital,  Ceitigm'-, 
has  2,000  inhabitants.  The  population  is  mainly  pas- 
toral and  agricultural.  The  Montenegrins  belong  to 
the  Serbian  branch  of  the  Slav  race,  and  in  religion 
adhere  to  the  Greek  Church.  There  are  about  4,000 
Roman  Catholics  and  7,000  Mussulmans.  Schools  for 
elementary  education  are  supported  by  Government,  and 
education  is  compulsoiy  and  free. 


The  Government  is  that  of  "  a  limited  monarchy," 
resting  on  a  patriarchal  foundation.  The  executive 
authority  rests  with  the  reigning  Prince,  while  the  legis- 
lative power  is  vested  in  a  State  Council  of  eight  mem- 
bers, one-half  of  them  nominated  by  the  Prince,  and 
the  other  elected  by  the  male  inhabitants  who  bear 
arms. 

Nicholas  I.,  Prince  of  Montenegro,  was  born  October 
7, 1841,  and  proclaimed  Prince  on  thedeath  of  hi.';  uncle, 
August  14,  i860.  He  was  married  Nov,  8,  i8')o  to 
Milena  Petrovna  Vucoticova,  and  has  seven  daughters 
and  two  sons, 

SAN    MARINO,    ANDORRA,    MONACO. 

San  Marino  is  embraced  in  the  area  of  Italy  and  is  ati 
independent  republic.  It  has  an  area  of  32  squaie 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  8,000.  In  1872  it  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  protective  friendship  with  the  King- 
dom of  Italy. 

Andorra  is  a  small  semi-independent  State  between 
France  and  Spain,  It  has  an  area  of  about  600  squaie 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  7,000  persons,  all  of 
whom  are  Roman  Catholics.  A  tribute  of  960  francs  is 
paid  annually  to  France,  and  about  the  same  to  the 
Bishop  of  Urgel. 

Monaco,  the  smallest  of  the  sovereign  principalities, 
has  an  area  of  about  6  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
about  6,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Medit- 
erranean, 9  miles  east  of  Nice,  and  surrounded  on  the 
land  side  by  France,     It  is  umlcr  Fn-nrh  protection. 
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The  various  nations  of  Europe  were  polytheistic  down 
to  the  time  of  the  advent  of  Christ,  and  continued  as 
idolaters  tor  some  time  thereafter.  Europe  received  the 
seed  of  Christianity  from  the  Apostles  Paul,  Peter  and 
others,  and  before  the  close  of  the  first  Century  churches 
were  established  in  Turkey,  Greece.  Italy,  France  and 
Germany.  Christianity  steadily  advanced  until  it  became 
the  controlling  power,  Since  the  Ninth  Century  there 
has  been  a  separation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 
In  the  i6th  Century  Christianity  was  universally  adopted 
except  in  that  part  of  Europe  conquered  by  the  Moham- 
medans. 

Respecting  the  different  religions  of  Europe  we  make 
the  following  quotations  from  an  article  by  Mr.  H.  A. 
Webster  in  the  Eniyclopxdia  Britannica  : 

"  Mohammedanism  has  comparatively  few  adherents 
in  Europe,  and-has,  moreover,  ceased  to  be  aggressive. 
If  it  still  occupies  in  Constantinople  one  of  the  noblest 
of  Christian  churches,  it  is  more  than  600  years  since  it 
surrendered  in  Cordova  one  of  the  noblest  of  its  mosques, 
Its  adherents  are  mainly  Turks,  Tartars  and  Slavonians, 
td  outside  of  Turkey  they  are  nowhere  very  numerous 
Ecept  in  southern  Russia. 

Judaism,  which  at  one  time  had  no  small  prosely- 
tizing energy,  has  for  a  long  period  in  Europe  been 
nothing  but  the  religion  of  the  people  of  Jewish  descent. 
It  is  divided  into  two  great  organizations,  the  so-called 
orthodox  party  representing  traditionalism,  and  the  re- 
formed party  representing  freedom  of  thought.  Even 
among  the  orthodox  considerable  laxity  of  observance  is 
creeping  in,  and  marriages  with  Christians  are  growing 
more  and  more  frequent. 

"Buddhism  is  still  professed  by  the  Calmucks  of 
Southern  Russia;  and  the  Tcheremisses,  and  several 
cognate  tribes,  and  part  of  the  Lapps,  Finns,  and  Samo- 
yedes,  still  preserve  their  pagan  creeds  and  customs. 

"Christianity  in  Europe  is  broken  up  into  three  main 
divisions — the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Greek  or 
Eastern  Church,  and  the  Protestant  or  Evangelical 
Church;  and  each  of  these  has  received  more  or  less 
aumerous  modifications  and  subdivisions  under  the  in- 
fluence of  different  political  and  social  environments, 
"The  Roman  Catholic  Church  can  boast  of  the  great- 
est number  of  adherents.  It  claims  unity,  but  discord- 
ant elements  have  frequently  threatened  a  disruption. 
Several  contests  have  taken  place  between  the  spirit  of 
centralization  in  Rome  and  the  desire  for  local  independ- 
ence in  individual  countries,  and  the  irreconcilability  of 
two  great  parties  has  given  rise  to  the  so-called  Old 
Catholics  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  There  are  two 
religious  communities  in  Europe  which  occupy  a  special 
relation  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  United 
Greeks  and  the  United  Armenians,  otherwise  known  as 
Catholics  of  the  Greek  rite  and  Catholics  of  the  Arme- 


nian rite.  They  both  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope,  but  they  are  permitted  to  retain  many  peculi- 
arities of  organization  and  ritual,  The  United  Greeks. 
have  an  archbishop  at  Gran,  in  Hungary,  and  another  at 
Lemberg,  in  Galicia.  The  United  Armenians  are  found 
in  Russia  and  Austria,  but  are  still  more  numerou: 
the  Ottoman  Empire. 

"  The  Greek  Church  has  been  divided  by  political  in- 
fluences into  several  Independent  communities,  eacli' 
with  its  own  organization,  but  all  united  by  a  common, 
creed,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  common  histo  ric  origin. 
The  head  of  the  whole  church  was  at  one  time  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople;  but  he  never  had  the  same 
supremacy  as  the  Pope,  and  has  gradually  sunk  to  be 
little  more  than  the  head  of  that  branch  which  is  subject 
to  the  Porte.  The  Greek  Church  of  Russia  began  to 
establish  its  independence  in  the  middle  of  the  ijlh 
Century  and  now  the  Synod  is  the  central  authority  in 
the  Russian  church,  the  Emperor  being  recognized  as  the 
supreme  defender  of  the  faith,  and  practically  holding 
the  place  of  chief  administrator.  The  Austrian  branch 
of  the  Greek  Church,  the  Bulgarian  branch  and  the: 
branch  in  Greece  are  all  practically  independent." 

"The  Protestant  churches  of  Europe  may  be  doctrin- 
ally  divided  into  two  great  groups,  the '  Lutheran,* 
which  maintain  the  platform  of  the  great  Reformer;  and 
the  '  Reformed,'  which  have  advanced  further  in  their 
divergence  from  Roman  Catholicism.  Politically  there 
are  three  great  classes— State  Churches,  free  Churches. 
enjoying  state  endowments,  and  free  Churches  which 
either  from  necessity  or  choice  are  entirely  independent. 
To  the  Lutheran  group  belong  the  State  Churches  of 
Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark,  and  that  form  prevails 
also  in  Prussia,  Hanover,  and  the  Baltic  provinces  of 
Russia;  the  '  Reformed'  includes  the  Calvinistic  Church- 
es of  Holland  and  Scotland,  and  a  great  number  of  ec- 
clesiastical organizations  in  England,  Scotland,  Switzer- 
land, Germany  and  France.  The  established  Church  of 
England,  though  frequently  classed  with  the  Lutherar> 
group,  has  so  many  points  of  contact  in  doctrine  and 
ritual,  both  with  Calvinism  on  the  one  hand  and  Roman 
Catholicism  on  the  other,  that  it  may  be  allowed  to  stand 
by  itself.  In  Prussia,  Baden,  and  a  few  of  the  smaller 
German  States,  the  two  parties  are  associated  under  the 
title  of  the  United  Lutheran  Church,  and  have  very 
close  relations  with  the  political  administration." 

The  Austrian  Director  of  Statistics,  Dr.  Brachelli, 
gave  in  1883  a  summary  of  religious  statistics  of  Europe 
as  follows:  156,040,000  Roman  Catholics;  81,51 
members  of  the  Oriental  Churches;  79,450,000  Protest- 
ants; 5,984,000  Jews;  6,445,000  Moslems;  447,000  other 
sects  and  no  religion;  a  total  of  331,019,000, 

Under  the  division  of  Roman  Catholics  are  included 
140,000  Old  Catholics  and  Jansenists.     The  Protestaata. 
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include  54,240,000  Lutherans  and  Reformed;  18,880,- 
000  Anglicans;  3,510,000  Methodists;  120,000  Unitarians 
and  Socinians;  2,700,000  other  sects.  The  Orientals 
include  80,367,000  members  of  the  Greek  Church; 
1,019,000  of  Eastern  sects;  124,000  Armenians. 

The  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  membership  in 
the  principal  countries  is  divided  about  as  follows: 

Nations.                                                  Roman  Catholics.  ProtestanU. 

Russia 8.500,000  2,950,000 

Germany 16,232,651  28,331,152 

Austria- Hungary 29.542,000  3,622,000 

France 29,201,703  692,800 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 6, 100,000  30,000.000 

Italy 26,658,679  62,000 

Spain 16,900,000  30,000 

Turkey  in  Europe 427.645  i»ooo 

Sweden  and  Norway i,  100  6,368,244 

Belgium 5,764.958  20,ood 

Roumania 114,200  13.800 

Netherlands 1.639.137  2,469,814 

Portugal 4,160,000  500 

Switzerland 1,160,782  1,667,109 

Greece i8,oco  2,000 

Denmark 2,985  1.966.000 

Servia 5,000  5C0 

Montenegro 4,000 

The  Gospel  In  Bossla. 

BY  A   LAY   MISSIONARY. 

The  readers  of  the  Gospel  in  All  Lands  will  no 
doubt  be  disappointed  at  the  infrequent  and  scanty  ac- 
counts which  come  from  Russia.  But  the  truth  is,  fre- 
quent or  sensational  reports  from  Russia  are  impossible. 
The  change  which  has  taken  place  from  former  years  in 
the  endeavor  to  repress  and  hinder  evangelical  work  as 
much  as  possible,  is  like  the  changes  so  common  in 
Russia  from  the  brief  but  tropical  summer  to  the  bitter 
and  severe  cold  of  winter.  The  former  season  is  luxu- 
riant in  growth  almost  beyond  expression.  You  can 
almost  see  the  vegetation  progress  ! 

Winter  comes  with  its  cold,  savage  beyond  that 
of  most  lands.  Still,  Nature  does  not  die.  The  juices 
retire  behind  the  bark  ;  the  corn  lies  down  beneath  its 
covering  of  snow,  and  stern. and  severe  as  winter  in 
Russia  is,  there  is  thus  a  refuge  from  its  power,  and  the 
wonderful  tropical  luxuriance  of  summer  rises  again 
from  the  dead. 

The  religious  life  of  Russia  seems  to  reflect  its  phases 
of  the  life  of  Nature  !  The  work  goes  forward  fast  in 
this  country — and  it  did  so  both  in  the  Pashkovite  and 
Stundists  movements.  But  the  reign  of  M.  Pobedonost- 
seff  and  winter  came.  The  meetings  were  broken  up 
and  the  leaders  scattered.  Some  were  banished  ;  some 
fled  voluntarily. 

But  the  winter  is  as  little  likely  to  destroy  the  seed  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  True,  our  Savior  has 
shown  us  how  the  good  seed  may  be  choked  up  by 
thorns  or  dried  upon  the  stony  ground, — or  picked  up  by 
the  birds,  some  of  them  of  evil  omen.  Some  falls,  how- 
ever, on  good  ground,  and  springs  up  and  bears  fruit, — 


some  thirty,  some  sixty,  some  an  hundredfold.  And  so 
here.  The  winter  has  not  stopped  the  work  !  It  is  only 
weeding  its  luxuriance  and  throwing  it  back  on  itself, 
"for  ** tribulation  worketh  patience, and  patience  expe- 
rience, and  experience,  hope," — that  when  the  season 
comes,  we  shall  see  the  fruit  appear,  and  all  the  richer 
and  jucier  that  the  season  of  waiting  and  preparation 
has  been  so  long. 

The  prayer  meetings  from  house  to  house  have  not 
ceased  and  are  not  likely  to  cease — let  Mr.  Pobedonost- 
seff  rage  as  he  may !  A  few  workmen  drop  into  a 
brother  workman's  house,  the  Bible  and  if  possible  the 
hymn  book  are  provided,  and  the  *' church  in  the  house*' 
is  constituted,  which  was  such  a  commpn  feature  in  early 
Christianity. 

A  remarkable  series  of  documents  have  recently  seen  the 
light  in  connection  with  the  whole  Evangelical  movement 
in  Russia,  both  North  and  South.  These  documents 
are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Pobedonostseff,  being  nothing 
else  than  a  series  of  communications  addressed  by  the 
Ober-Procureur  to  the  Emperor  and  other  high  officials 
of  State,  on  the  religious  movement  just  referred  to. 

In  the  first  instance  they  refer  to  the  state  of  things 
in  St.  Petersburg  during  the  lifetime  of  the  late  Em- 
peror, when  Colonel  Pashkoff,  the  native  leader  of  the 
Evangelical  movement,  was  still  allowed  to  hold  meet- 
ings in  his  own  house,  to  the  great  expressed  regret  of 
the  present  Minister.  He  notices  that  the  law  is  not 
conformed  to,  which  requires  the  sanction  of  the  police 
before  meetings  can  be  held.  He  thinks  that  the  new 
Evangelical  movement  did  not  show  much  talent — es- 
pecially on  the  part  of  its  leaders — but  strangely  he  sup- 
poses that  it  is  the  more  likely  to  mislead  and  seduce 
the  common  people. 

He  is  especially  hostile  to  the  Russian  version 
of  Moody  and  Sankey's  hymns, — though  he  remarks 
upon  the  poor  character  of  the  version,  its  poetical 
deficiencies,  and  its  weakness  as  a  collection  of 
popular  hymnody.  We  fear  that  some  of  these  stric- 
tures are  deserved,  but  still  there  is  a  popular  element 
about  these  hymns  which  renders  them  popular  amongst 
the  Russian  peasantry,  as  they  are  popular  all  over  Eu- 
rope. The  name  given  to  the  Russian  version  is  cer- 
tainly  more  poetical  than  that  usually  given  them  in 
Anglo-Saxon  pulpits,  "Sankey's  Hymns.**.  Here  they 
are  named  ^^  LinMmoi  Stixiy*  ^^  Loved  Verses.^*  The 
poorness  of  the  rendering  has  not  prevented  the  Ober- 
Procureur  from  viewing  them  with  a  specially  evil  eye 
and  doing  his  best  to  prevent  them  from  being  read, 
said  or  sung  by  the  common  people. 

With  the  accession  of  the  present  Emperor,  Mr.  Po- 
bedonostseff got  those  powers  which  before  he  only  as- 
pired after  with  regret ;  yet  we  question  if  he  has  been 
able  to  effect  much.  Early  Christianity  made  its  way, 
notwithstanding  the  seeming  impossibility  of  its  being 
able  to  contend  with  the  master  of  forty  legions,  and  we 
believe  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  will,  in  sjrite 
of  hindrances,  make  its  way  through  the  Russian  peo^. 
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pie.  The  present  sifting  period  will  only  purge  off  the 
chaff,  and  the  Evangelical  religion  of  Russia  will  only 
be  eventually  all  the  stronger. 

Many  simple,  plain  men  excite  the  apprehension  of 
the  Emperor's  representatives  in  the  Holy  Synod. 
Jacob  Dillakoff,  a  Persian,  came  into  Russia  as  a  colpor- 
teur for  the  Bible  Society.  Subsequently  he  gave  up 
this  work  and  became  the  pastor  of  a  Molokan  com- 
munity, we  believe.  In  this  work  his  preachings,  his 
distribution  of  the  hated  Pashkovite  tracts, — his  journeys 
to  St.  Petersburg,  have  excited  the  apprehension  of  the 
lay  chief  of  the  Holy  Synod,  and  a  very  considerable 
part  of  these  documents  is  devoted  to  his  work  as  an 
Evangelical  preacher  and  the  apprehensions  they  ex- 
cited. He  has  been  arrested  for  a  time  for  circulating 
Evangelical  tracts,  but  is  now  again  at  liberty. 

The  organization  of  these  Evangelical  communities 
in  South  Russia  is  a  very  important  question.  To  ob- 
tain educated  preachers  and  leaders  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion  in  the  meantime,  and  without  these  there  is  danger 
of  the  movement  losing  itself,  as  it  were,  in  the  sand. 

Meantime,  the  Stundist  movement  in  the  South  has 
excited  much  interest  of  various  kinds.  Apart  from  the 
Governmental,  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  and  the 
sympathetic  interest  of  Evangelical  Christians  wherever 
the  movement  has  been  heard  of,  a  very  considerable 
literary  interest  has  been  awakened  within  the  Russian 
Empire. 

The  '' Russki  Muisi;'  or  "  Russian  Thought^*  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  periodicals  of  the  present  time.  It 
publishes  a  number  monthly,  and  treats  social  and  relig- 
ious, as  well  as  other  questions,  in  a  thoughtful  and  as 
far  as  may  be,  an  impartial  and  unprejudiced  way.  In 
one  or  two  of  its  numbers  for  1885,  two  articles  ap- 
peared continuously  on  the  Stundists.  The  writer  pro- 
fessed to  take  part  neither  for  nor  against  the  Stundists. 
He  notices  the  great  interest  which  has  been  awakened 
in  the  press— in  the  liberal  press, — now  much  restricted 
by  the  Government,  with  a  tendency  to  accept  the  Stun- 
dist movement,  as  really  one  tending  to  raise  and  im- 
prove morally  and  otherwise  the  great  peasant  class  in 
Russia — the  class  to  which  the  great  mass  of  the  Russian 
people  belong. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  not  less  numerous  class  of 
writers  belonging  to  the  clerical  and  orthodox  side 
have,  of  course,  taken  up  very  different  ground.  With 
chem  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  for  a  Russian  to  for- 
sake the  orthodox  Church,  is  equivalent  to  his  becoming 
a  cast-off  branch  from  the  national  tree.  It  is  curious 
to  note,  however,  that  in  the  South  Slavonic  countries 
of  Europe,  this  national  religion  is  a  religious  teaching 
very  much  '^  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,"  that  is  a  man 
of  the  same  faith,  and  ''  hate  thy  enemy,"  i.  e.,  a  man  not 
of  the  same  orthodox  faith. 

These  clerical  writers,  in  commenting  on  the  Stundist 
movement,  date  it  very  much  from  the  year  of  emanci- 
pation,  1863.  Some  date  the  appearance  of  these  de- 
riattons  from  the  orthodox  faith  a  year  or  two  later — all 


agree  that  since  their  emancipation  from  the  bonds  of 
serfdom — the  Russian  peasant  has  begun  to  think  for 
himself. 

Some  of  these  clerical  writers  go  so  far  as  to  condemn 
in  appearance  as  an  evil  seed  which  has  brought  such  a 
bitter  tree ;  not  apparently  seeing  that  sooner  or  later 
such  emancipation  was  inevitable.  As  the  step  is  irre- 
vocable— they  trace  the  history  of  the  movement  with  the 
view  of  incriminating  foreign  influences  as  having  to  do 
with  the  origin  of  the  movement,  and  thus  excusing  the 
orthodox  priest.  The  **  Muizl  "  shows  that  this  view  is 
hardly  well  grounded.  The  foreign  influences,  Baptist 
or  Lutheran,  are  admitted,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that 
their  influence  was  occasional  and  accidental ;  that  the 
priesthood,  as  is  proved  by  the  little  Russian  proverbs, 
were  held  in  little  esteem  on  account  of  their  greed, 
avarice  and  low  morale — and  that,  therefore,  the  emanci- 
pation of  spirit,  consequent  on  the  abolition  of  serfdom, 
was  certain  to  bring  about  a  change  similar  to  that  which 
has  actually  occurred. 

The  endeavors  of  the  clerical  school  of  writers  to 
throw  the  whole  blame  of  falling  away  from  the  churches 
on  foreign  shoulders,  is  shown  to  be  a  not  very  dignified 
way  of  excusing  their  own  admitted  short-comings  on 
the  part  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  Russian  peasant  is 
shown  to  be  fully  competent  to  originate  such  move- 
ments on  his  own  account. 

Meanwhile,  the  general  movement  toward  greater  free- 
dom of  spirit  has  not  been  confined  to  the  peasantry. 
In  the  North,  in  the  movement  initiated  by  Lord  Rad- 
stock  and  taken  up  by  Colonel  Pashkoff,  the  leaders  of 
the  movement,  male  and  female,  have  all  belonged  to  the 
aristocratic  class,  and  in  doing  and  suffering  the  female 
section  has  certainly  not  been  behind  the  other. 

The  leader  of  a  new  movement  much  more  extreme, 
both  in  the  rationalism  by  which  it  is  marked  on  one 
side,  and  its  ascetic  and  moral  reform  tendencies  on  the 
other,  has  appeared  in  the  person  of  the  celebrated  nov- 
elist. Count  Leon  Tolstoi,  well  known  for  his  **Anna 
Carenina,"  and  other  works.  In  a  work  of  a  confessional 
character,  which  may  stand  side  by  side  with  the  ^'  Con- 
fessions of  St.  Augustine,"  or  Bunyan's  "  Grace  Abound- 
ing to  the  Chief  of  Sinners,"  though  certainly  of  a  far 
more  rationalistic  tendency — entitled  in  its  French  trans- 
lation, "  Ma  Religion  ** — versions  of  which  have  also 
appeared  in  English  and  German — though  its  appear- 
ance in  the  original  Russian  has  been  interdicted,  the 
MSS.  of  which,  nevertheless,  have  been  a  good  deal 
handed  about  and  read,  the  Count  gives  forth  original 
views  on  the  Gospel  preached  by  our  Lord. 

How  far  these  go,  may  be  described  in  a  word,  by  say- 
ing that  the  Count  has  become  a  Comtetist  Quaker — 
that  is,  he  has  succeeded  in  amalgamating  the  positive- 
ism  of  Auguste  Comte  with  the  anti-war,  non-resistance, 
and  other  views  of  Scripture  promulgated  by  George  Fox. 
This  may  appear  singular,  and  we  fear  the  Count  has 
rather  amalgamated  than  reconciled  such  widely  differing 
theories,  but  there  is  no  ex.a%%<tT^\\ati  Vtw  qmx  ^v^vvocs^cx. 
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His  views  of  the  Gospel  are  mainly  drawn  from  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  began,  he  tells  us,  as  an  in- 
tellectual Nihilist — believing  nothing — a  thorough  child 
of  the  Auf  Klaraugy  to  use  the  German  phrase.  He 
was,  however,  attracted  to  the  Gospels,  and  read  them 
again  and  again,  especially  the  selections  we  have  re- 
ferred to,  and  felt  himself  fascinated  and  dominated  by 
the  words  and  character  of  Jesus.  Still,  he  was  slow 
in  understanding  the  nature  of  the  great  truth  which  our 
Lord  taught. 

At  last  it  dawned  upon  him  that  the  keystone  of  the 
arch  in  the  system  of  truth  taught  by  our  Lord  was  con- 
tained in  the  words  (Matt.  v.  39)  **But  I  say  unto  you 
that  ye  resist  not  evil,"  that  the  earth  pretending — at 
least  in  the  European  part  of  it — to  be  Christian,  at  the 
same  time  evacuates  our  Lord's  words  of  their  meaning, 
and  that  in  consequence  Europe  is  corrupt  before  God 
and  ''  filled  with  violence,"  as  the  ante  diluvian  world 
was.  This  is  shown  not  only  in  war  and  bloodshed,  but 
also  in  the  judgment,  legal  and  otherwise,  which  man 
passes  upon  his  brother  man. 

He  holds  that  '*  Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged  "  in- 
terdicts the  professional  and  legal  judgments  which  men 
pass  upon  their  fellcw-men.  He  finds  that  violence 
seeking  its  antidote  in  counter-violence  is  to  be  found 
everywhere  in  Christendom,  and  the  result  is  that  Chris- 
tianity only  exists  in  name,  and  the  churches,  but  es- 
pecially the  orthodox  church  in  Russia,  preaches  a 
Christianity  which  it  does  not  practice,  but  even  secretly 
holds  to  be  impracticable. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  truth  in  this,  and  the  Count  confesses  that  he  has 
found  Christ  to  be  a  Savior  in  thus  preaching  mutual 
love  and  regard  of  man  to  man,  which  if  carried  out, 
would  make  the  world  happy. 

Further  in  his  work,  the  Count  advocates  greater  sim- 
plicity of  life,  less  addictign  to  luxuries,  early  marriage, 
and  more  occupation  in  manual  labor.  He  contrasts 
the  condition  of  the  rich  with  that  of  the  ordinary  peas- 
ant dependent  on  his  labor  for  daily  bread,  and  shows 
that  the  enjoyment  of  life  is  wholly  on  the  side  of  the 
peasant ;  that  he  is  strong,  healthful  and  vigorous,  while 
those  given  to  a  fashionable  life  are  for  <he  most  part 
vicious,  unnatural,  addicted  to  secret  sins  and  indul- 
gences, and  in  consequence  short-lived  and  unhealthy 
even  when  they  continue  to  exist.  So  far  Count  Tolstoi's 
views  approximate  to  those  of  the  orthodox  Quakers. 
He  is  opposed  to  war,  to  judgments  based  upon  and 
carried  out  by  force ;  he  is  non-resistant — the  advocate 
of  a  simple,  laborious  and  ascetic  life. 

But  here  he  parts  company  with  the  Quakers,  and  goes 
over  into  the  camp  of  the  positivists.  He  denounces 
the  belief  in  a  personal  resurrection  as  baseless  and  un- 
natural ;  that  men  ought  to  be  content  with  the  con- 
tinued immortality  of  the  race  as  such,  and  avoid  the 
selfish  and  self-seeking  desire  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave  ! 
He  appears  to  speak  more  hopefully  of  those  who  be- 
come the  personal  followers  of  Christ,  but  still  does  not 


appear  to  go  further  than  regard  their  future  as  a  Pan* 
theistic  re-absorption  into  the  Deity. 

He  even  goes  further,  and  denounces  the  language  of 
St.  Paul  about  the  resurrection  as  a  complete  departure 
from  the  doctrines  of  Jesus.  He  holds  that  we  should 
be  content  with  the  amelioration  promised  on  earth  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Quaker  or  anti-violence  doctrine  of 
Jesus,  and  that  as  regards  the  hopes  of  a  future  life^ 
or  the  blessedness  of  that  life,  all  such  doctrines  are 
contrary  to  modern  science,  and  are  not  to  be  relied  on. 

He  strangely  thinks  that  the  life  of  the  laborer  is  a 
natural  and  a  happy  one,  marrying  early  and  spend* 
ing  a  happy  life  in  labor,  and  that  the  wealthy  classes 
are  to  be  made  happy  by  abandoning  their  unnatural 
and  artificial  modes  of  existence,  and  by  conforming 
to  the  paradisical  life  of  the  laborer.  We  fear  that  the 
powerful  imagination  of  the  romancist  has  been  brought 
in  here  to  re-inforce  his  reason,  and  so  far  as  our  knowl* 
edge  of  the  laboring  class — particularly  in  Russia — goes^ 
they  are  very  far  from  that  paradisical  state  of  perfection 
and  satisfaction  which  the  noble  writer  depicts,  while  by 
his  denial  of  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  and  a  fu- 
ture life,  he  utterly  removes  that  ideal  and  that  hope 
which  might  support  and  which  has,  in  point  of  fact,, 
supported  multitudes  amid  the  hardships  and  sorrows 
of  their  journey  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

There  is  no  answer  in  the  Count's  doctrines  to  the 
pessimism  of  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann,  save  his 
imaginative  description  of  the  happy  condition  of  the 
laborer  for  his  daily  bread  and  the  ennui  and  misery  of 
the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  classes,  occasioned  by  the 
vice  and  artificiality  of  their  modes  of  life.  He  gets 
rid,  by  his  denial  of  the  resurrection  and  the  future  life^ 
of  the  one  element  of  hope  which  has  done  so  much  to 
comfort  mankind  under  their  sufferings  from  the  other 
contents  of  Pandora's  box.  But,  furthermore,  the  two 
parts  of  his  scheme  do  not  hang  together,  and  really 
contradict  one  another. 

If  there  be  no  resurrection  and  no  future  life^  why 
should  men  believe  in  God  and  Jesus  Christ  with  the 
fervor  which  Count  Tolstoi  puts  into  the  Quaker  side  of 
his  scheme?  If  there  be  a  God,  there  must  be  a  place 
or  state  whence  His  blessed  presence  is  felt  far  other- 
wise than  in  this  dark  and  sinful  world.  Jesus  Christ 
spake  of  this  when  He  spoke  of  coming  from  and  going 
back  to  the  Father,  and  in  the  Gospels  He  presents  that 
place  or  state  so  illumined  as  the  antidote  and  relief  for 
the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the  present.  For  exam- 
ple, in  John  xiv.  1-3,  He  distinctly  presents  faith  Id 
Jesus  and  life  with  Him  in  the  *^  many  manstions/'  as  a 
source  of  full  joy  and  comfort  in  the  heart-troubles  and 
sorrows  of  life. 

But,  according  to  Count  Tolstoi's  view,  such  '*  man- 
sions "  have  for  man  no  existence.  The  skeptic  has, 
therefore,  only  to  take  one  step  to  destroy  the  whole 
positive  side  of  Count  Tolstoi's  doctrines.  By  positive, 
of  course,  we  mean  here  theoretically  affirmative^  foi 
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his  negative  side  may  also  be  designated  positive — that 
is  the  positivism  of  Auguste  Comte. 

The  Count  is  now  publishing  brochures  to  illustrate 
his  views.  These  are  written  with  all  his  great  power 
over  the  Russian  language,  and  have  the  directness  and 
simplicity  of  folk  tales,  that  they  may  prove  attractive 
and  be  understood  by  the  common  people  to  whom  they 
are  addressed.  Thus  we  have  the  history  of  Socrates, 
the  skazka  or  folk  tale  pf  Ivan  Durak  and  his  two  breth- 
ren, Simon  Warlike  and  Tarass  Fat-paunch,  and  their 
dumb  sister  Melanie.  No  less  than  28  of  these  bro- 
chures illustrating  in  a  narrative  fashion  Count  Tolstoi's 
doctrines,  have  been  published  in  a  cheap  but  attractive 
form,  and  are  sold,  sanctioned  by  the  Censor,  all  through 
the  Empire. 

This  is  rather  curious,  when  we  remember  the  severity 
with  which  the  Pashkovite  publications  have  been  dealt 
with,  and  how  the  glorious  Old  Dreamer  of  Bedford, 
in  his  Russian  dress,  has  been  stopped  and  prohibited  ! 

One  thing,  however,  is  clear;  the  Russian  people  have 
begun  to  think  for  themselves,  and  it  will  be  difficult, 
even  for  a  Government  armed  with  all  the  power  of  the 
Russian,  to  prevent  them  from  thinking  and  following 
their  thought  in  that  course  which  appears  to  them  the 
course  of  right  and  duty. 

St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  1886. 

Bi  Ilgfon  In  Modern  Greece. 

As  to  the  religious  condition  of  modern  Greece,  we 
see  signs  of  improvement.  Last  year  52,000  tracts  were 
circulated.  Only  ten  years  ago  a  Greek  priest,  speaking 
of  the  influence  of  tracts  and  the  Scriptures,  said  that 
while  the  Scriptures  are  the  current  of  a  great  river 
which  waters  many  provinces,  the  tracts  resemble  the 
brooks  coming  gently  down.  Many  most  valuable  theo- 
logical books  have  also  been  published.  Not  long  since 
a  thousand  copies  of  Dr.  Arnold's  sermons  were  published 
in  Greek.  Dr.  Kalopothakes,  a  most  zealous  evangelist 
in  Athens,  has  translated  into  Greek  Dr.  Hodge's 
•'Outlines  of  Theology."  In  1885  the  Greek  Evangel- 
ical Alliance  held  its  second  annual  meeting.  Its  aim 
is  to  spread  among  Greeks  evangelical  Christianity. 
We  do  not  indeed  assert  that  the  prelates  and  priests  of 
the  Greek  Church  are  now  fully  awake  to  the  duty  of 
preaching  the  gospel  and  teaching  the  people.  Mer- 
chants and  politicians  are  awake  and  active;  but  with 
here  and  there  an  exception,  the  ecclesiastical  function- 
aries go  on  in  a  dull  round  of  empty  ceremonies.  Their 
Christianity  is  mechanical.  Their  worship  has  been 
transferred  from  the  heart  to  the  finger  ends ;  the  real 
and  refreshing  intercession  of  Jesus  Christ  is  lost  sight  of 
behind  the  mummeries  of  the  Greek  priesthood  ;  the 
doctrine  of  man's  lost  condition;  of  the  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  an  J  of  justification  by  faith,  are 
neither  felt  nor  understood  by  the  teachers  of  the  peo- 
ple. Though  they  do  not  worship  images,  they  carry 
picture*worship  to  an  extreme  such  as  perhaps  the  most 
Sttperstitioua  Romanist  would  be  ashamed  of. 


Marriage  is  not  forbidden  to  parish  priests,  but  only 
to  monks  and  prelates.  Auricular  confession  is  incul- 
cated, and  is  accompanied  by  its  attendant  evils.  The 
Greek  Church  attaches  great  importance  to  fasting. 
More  than  one- half  the  days  of  the  year  are  directed  to 
be  kept  as  fast  days.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most 
deplorable  feature  which  mars  this  eastern  apostacy 
from  the  faith  is  its  excessive  adoration  of  the  Virgin. 
The  first  prayer  which  the  Greek  teaches  a  little  child 
is :  "  On  thee  I  repose  all  my  hope.  Mother  of  God 
save  me."  And  when  old  age  has  come,  and  death  and 
eternity  are  at  hand,  the  prayer  which  is  thought  to  be 
most  acceptable  is  :  "  Amid  all  the  sorrows  of  life,  to 
whom  can  I  flee  for  refuge  but  to  thee,  O  holy  Virgin  ?" 
And  when  the  last  conflict  is  over,  and  the  body  is  com- 
mitted to  the  grave,  the  officiating  priest  proclaims:  **  By 
thee,  O  holy  Virgin,  we  are  raised  from  earth  to  Heaven, 
having  thrown  off  the  corruption  of  death." 

Their  religion  being  little  more  than  external  perform- 
ance, tight  and  truth  are  regarded  as  of  secondary 
moment.  Perjury  is  common.  The  description  which 
Paul  gives  of  the  Cretans  might  with  propriety  be 
applied  to  large  numbers  of  modern  Greeks. 

One  of  the  most  manifest  aims  of  the  Greek  clergy  is 
to  prevent  the  free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Greek  clergy  and  the  Greek  Government  have  joined  in 
keeping  the  Scriptures  as  far  as  possible  from  the  people. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society's  report  for  1884, 
says :  "  The  Government  and  the  Church  aim  at  pre- 
serving the  religious  unity  of  all  who  speak  the  Greek 
language.  With  this  object  they  resist  the  reforms 
which  the  noblest  men  in  the  nation  advocate ;  the 
clergy  are  kept  miserably  paid,  therefore  ignorant ;  the 
Word  of  God  is  never  preached  to  the  people  ;  and  they 
are  as  far  as  possible  prevented  from  obtaining  copies 
of  it  in  the  language  which  they  understand."  Witb 
singular  inconsistency  it  is  urged  that  the  modern  Greek 
version  is  couched  in  an  abominable  patois^  which  yet  is 
deemed  suitable  for  the  Senate,  law  courts  and  univer- 
sities. The  fact  is,  the  Greek  clergy  fear  the  free  circu- 
lation of  the  Scriptures.  Greece  is  now  entering  upon 
the  experience  England  entered  on  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury. A  band  of  men  whose  hearts  the  Lord  hath 
touched  are  engaged  in  an  earnest  endeavor  to  permeate 
the  country  with  the  Word  of  God. —  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist Magazine, 


A  Strange  Superstition  of  the  Greek  Chnrch. 

BY  MRS.  I.   M.   L.  RITNKR. 

The  Greek  Church  has  always  been  an  important 
factor  in  uniting  or  rather  in  keeping  united,  the  Greek 
race.  For  this  reason  some  of  the  superstitions  prac* 
ticed  there  may  be  of  special  interest. 

A  question  frequently  asked  in  this  country  is:  '*  What 
is  the  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Catholic 
Churches  ?"  The  briefest  answer  we  can  give,  and  the 
one  given  by  all  authorities,  would  ^^\  TVvt^  •^^^'^Nsv 
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the  adoption  of  the  seven  councils,  practice  the  seven 
sacraments,  and  in  their  doctrines  and  dogmas  are 
almost  uniform.  They  differ  in  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  the  celibacy  of  their  priests.  The  Greeks 
do  not  acknowledge  any  papal  authority,  reject  all 
images,  but  adopt  pictures  instead  ;  they  both  worship 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Practically  we  found  the  two  relig- 
ions very  similar,  except  that  the  Greek  Church  has  not 
an  educated  priesthood,  it  being  a  proverb  among  them, 
^'  When  a  boy  is  too  lazy  to  do  anything,  make  a  priest 
of  him.'' 

Of  course  there  are  many  minor  differences  in  the 
mode  of  practicing  their  various  rites  and  ceremonies. 
The  Greek  Church  is  not  an  aggressive  Church,  they  do 
not  care  to  proselyte  as  the  Catholics  do.  Their  pre- 
cept is,  "  The  Protestant  faith  is  for  the  Protestants, 
^oman  Catholicism  is  for  Roman  Catholics,"  etc. 

We  believe  an  exception  is  made  by  them  of  the  Bul- 
garians, whom  the  Greeks  seem  to  think  should  belong 
to  them.  While  it  may  seem  strange,  there  exists  a  bitter 
hatred  of  the  Greeks  toward  the  Catholics,  doubtless 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  have  made  a  goodly 
number  of  proselytes  among  the  Greeks. 

But  we  will  turn  to  some  of  the  superstitions  which 
we  found  practiced  among  them:  The  Greeks  deny  any 
belief  in  a  purgatorial  fire  for  the  soul,  yet  admit  an 
intermediate  state  of  purgation  ''under  a  cloud," as 
they  express  it,  and  prayers  are  regularly  said  for  the 
dead.  In  this  connection,  we  found  a  very  curious  cus- 
tom existing  It  is  their  belief  that  after  death  the 
freeing  of  the  soul  from  sin,  or  its  effects,  is  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  dissolution  of  the  fiesh  from  the 
bones,  that  so  long  as  the  fiesh  remains  on  the  bones  the 
soul  is  unhappy,  and  the  part  thus  resisting  decay  is  the 
ofifending  member.  Thus,  if  the  hand  is  found  whole, 
while  the  rest  of  the  body  is  decomposed,  this  hand  has 
stolen  or  committed  murder,  and  for  this,  the  soul  is 
yet  in  punishment.  Of  course  this  gives  occasion  for 
many  prayers,  and  is  the  means  of  considerable  income 
to  the  priests  ;  and  some  strange  practices  are  connected 
with  it. 

In  the  first  place  the  body  is  buried  with  a  view  to 
hastening  decomposition  as  much  ais  possible.  A  light 
wooden  coffin  is  made  with  slats  across  the  bottom  so 
that  the  damp  earth  and  the  body  of  the  deceased  will 
come  in  contact ;  the  coffin  is  placed  into  the  grave  un- 
covered,  a  spade  full  of  earth  is  thrown  into  the  face  which 
is  covered  with  a  sheet  only,  and  the  top  put  lightly  on, 
generally  being  held  in  place  by  one  or  two  stones,  until 
the  earth  can  be  thrown  upon  it.  This  is  the  common 
or  temporary  burying  of  all.  After  a  year  or  eighteen 
months,  during  which  time  prayers  for  the  dead  have 
been  regularly  made,  the  body  is  disinterred  and  care- 
fully examined.  If  the  fiesh  has  all  decayed  and  the 
bones  are  left  clean,  especially  if  they  have  a  yellowish 
cast,  the  soul  is  freed  ^from  purgatory  and  the  friends 
are  happy  ;  but  if  not,  the  body  is  again  placed  in  the 


ground  and  prayers  and  priestly  fees  must  be  continued 
with  renewed  vigor. 

A  Greek  cemetery  frequently  presents  a  somewhat 
ghastly  and  grotesque  appearance.  There  one  finds 
interspersed  with  handsome  tombs  and  marble  monu- 
ments  or  vaults  erected  by  the  rich  to  their  dead,  and 
into  which  the  bones  are  finally  placed,  these  temporary 
graves,  often  partly  uncovered,  with  pieces  of  human 
bones  sticking  up  through  the  earth,  and  fragments  of 
old  coffins  strewn  carelessly  over  the  ground.  The  poor 
being  able  to  pay  for  only  a  temporary  grave,  are 
allotted  one  common  resting  place  for  the  Inmes  of  their 
loved  ones.  Imagine  yourself,  dear  reader,  in  a  large 
circular  building,  built  of  either  stone  or  marble,  dimly 
lighted  by  two  open  door  ways  ;  in  the  centre  of  this  is 
a  deep  pit  or  vault ;  around  the  walls  hang  numerous 
bags  of  white  or  colored  cotton,  looking  as  if  they 
might  contain  some  dried  herbs.  But  each  one  is 
branded  with  the  name  of  little  "  Peter,"  or  "  Paul,"  or 
"John,"  as  the  case  may  be,  and  contains  all  that 
remains  of  some  one's  darling.  Of  course  these  bags 
decay  and  from  the  rents  will  sometimes  project  a  hand, 
or  a  foot,  or  even  a  grinning  face.  Unless  the  friends 
care  to  renew  the  bags,  and  they  do  not  often,  the  bone^ 
are  finally  thrown  down  into  this  one  common  vault. — 
Christian  Observer, 


The  Policy  and  Work  of  the  Papacy. 

In  September  last,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Wylie  gave  an 
address  before  the  Ryde  Conference  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  on  The  Papacy,  from  which  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  made: 

The  late  Pontificate— I  mean  that  of  Pius  IX.— was 
wholly  passed  in  recasting  the  dogmas  of  the  Papacy, 
and  in  giving  them  their  fullest  possible  development. 
Conclusions  to  which  the  Papacy  had  all  along  logically 
pointed,  but  to  which  no  one,  at  least  in  modern  times, 
had  dared  to  push  it,  were  decreed  as  dogmas,  and  mar- 
shaled in  hostile  array  against  modern  society.  This 
was  the  life  work  of  Pius  IX.;  I  mean,  of  the  doctors 
and  Jesuits  of  the  Curia,  for,  personally,  the  Pope 
himself  was  not  equal  to  so  great  a  labor.  And  for 
what  end  was  this  work  undertaken  ?  Not  merely  to 
recover  the  temporal  sovereignty — in  other  words,  the 
Papal  States — a  comparatively  small  matter;  but  to  put 
the  Papacy  in  a  position  to  resume  that  far  vaster  tem- 
poral supremacy  which  the  Popes  of  the  Middle  Ages 
had  exercised  over  the  whole  of  Christendom. 

In  order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  set 
full  before  the  world's  eye,  and  fix  deeply  in  the  world's 
belief,  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Vicegerency — a  great  spirit. 
ual  authority  on  whose  shoulder  God  had  laid  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  world,  and  whom  He  had  qualified  to 
bear  so  great  a  burden  by  the  superhuman  qualities 
with  which  He  had  endowed  it. 

Hence  the  two  great  outstanding  acts  of  the  late 
Pontificate;  I  mean  the  proclamation  of  the  SyUabua 
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and  the  decree  of  the  Infallibility.  The  first,  the 
Syllabus,  to  wit :  is  a  store-house  of  the  laws  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  as  they  have  come  at  last  to  be  stamped 
with  the  impress  of  perfection  and  unchangeableness. 
The  second,  the  Infallibility,  is  the  focus  into  which  the 
'whole  legislation  of  -Rpme  has  been  gathered,  and 
whence  it  again  radiates  forth  over  the  world  in  a  tyr- 
anny that  absorbs  all  rights,  crushes  all  consciences,  nulli- 
fies all  laws,  and  dominates  all  kings  and  nations.  In 
these  two  documents  is  presented  the  perfect  image  of 
that  superhuman  Vicegerency  which,  according  to 
Papal  teaching,  God  has  set  up  upon  the  earth. 

The  State  governed  by  the  Pope  and  Canon  law  is  the 
Christian  State;  and  this  it  is  the  grand  object  of  the 
Vatican  to  restore.  Constitutional  government,  says 
the  Syllabus,  is  a  revolt  against  the  world's  Divine  King 
whose  seat  is  on  the  Seven  Hills.  The  modern  theories 
of  liberty  and  authority  are  emanations  from  the  pit; 
they  are  the  promptings  of  Lucifer.  It  is  the  mission 
of  the  Church  to  dethrone  that  tyrant,  and  rescue  so- 
ciety from  the  abyss  in  which  he  has  plunged  it,  and 
place  it  upon  the  rock  of  the  Church,  where  alone  it  can 
enjoy  repose.    Then  will  be  seen  the  "  Christian  State." 

But  how  is  this  grand  project  to  be  realized  ?  What 
are  the  instrumentalities.which  are  to  be  put  in  opera- 
tion for  quelling  this  great  revolt,  and  casting  out  that 
legion  of  demons  which  have  taken  possession  of 
modern  society,  and  which  are  known  by  the  various 
names  of  constitutionalism,  toleration,  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  so  forth  ? 

In  the  Syllabus  we  see  the  programme  of  what  the 
future  is  to  behold  realized:  we  see  there  the  founda- 
tions traced  out  of  that  great  Babel  which  the  builders 
of  the  Vatican  are  about  to  erect.  But  how,  you  ask, 
are  the  ideas  and  principles  of  the  Syllabus  to  be 
rendered  into  facts  ?  In  order  to  do  this  a  great  and 
various  mechanism  has  been  constructed,  and  is  being 
put  at  this  hour  into  busy  operation  all  over  Europe. 

There  is,  first,  the  School.  Wise  for  her  own  interests, 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  taken  into  her  own  hands  the 
education  of  youth,  in  some  countries  partially,  in 
others  entirely;  she  is  training  young  Europe  in  the 
principles  of  the  Syllabus.  In  France  she  has  a  staff  of 
not  less  than  70,000  persons,  male  and  female,  engaged 
in  the  work  of  teaching  youth.  What  are  these  70,000 
doing  but  binding  down  France  in  the  chains  of  the 
Syllabus?  In  Italy  and  Spain  the  schools  are  worked 
mostly  by  priests  and  monks,  In  Belgium  Christian 
brothers  teach  the  boys,  and  nuns  the  girls.  In  South- 
ern Germany  the  teachers  in  the  schools  are  mostly 
clerical;  it  is  the  same  in  Austria.  Here  are  millions 
and  millions  being  reared  in  the  Syllabus — being  taught 
as  the  truth  of  God  that  all  merely  civil  laws  and  civil 
rulers,  so  far  as  they  are  not  in  consonance  with  Canon 
law,  are  moral  nullities,  and  that  the  Pope  is  the  one 
God-appointed  and  divine  governor  of  the  earth. 

The  generation  now  being  so  trained  will  soon  have 
the  affairs  of  Europe  in  their  hands.    They  will  be  the 


Cabinet  Ministers  of  monarchs,  the  legislators  of  king, 
doms,  the  editors  of  newspapers,  teachers  in  colleges 
and  schools,  generals  in  the  army;  and,  in  especial, 
they  will  form  the  rank  and  file  of  the  soldiery  which 
will  fight  our  future  campaigns. 

The  Confessional  is  an  ancient  institution,  suffered  to 
languish  in  the  last  century,  but  which  is  again  starting 
into  new  life,  and  along  with  greater  intensity  is  also 
widening  its  range.  Think  of  that  tribunal,  set  up  in 
every  city,  in  every  family,  high  and  low,  and  in  every  bos- 
om, and  you  will  see  what  a  power  there  i&  there  to  mould 
society,  to  write  on  the  conscience  of  Europe  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Syllabus.  And  think  of  the  moral  weak- 
ness of  the  men  and  women  of  Popish  countries,  their 
manliness  and  virtue  sapped  by  the  teachings  of  their 
Church,  and  their  patriotism  and  loyalty  undermined  by 
pretended  divine  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  over  the 
temporal  power.  Such  a  population  is  powerless  to 
resist  the  organization  and  wiles  of  Rome.  As  clay  in 
the  hands  of  the  potter,  so  are  such  men  and  women  in 
the  hands  of  the  confessor. 

The  revival  of  Pilgrimages  is  another  sign  of  our 
times— prognosticating  trouble.  Nothing  is  better  fitted 
to  fan  into  a  flame  the  fanaticism  of  the  masses  of  Popish 
Europe  than  these  pilgrimages.  Lines  of  pilgrims  on 
the  roads  of  Europe  have,  in  former  times,  been  the 
sure  prelude  of  the  march  of  armies  for  the  extirpation 
of  heresy.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  transform  a  band 
of  devotees,  with  rosary  and  palmer-stafif,  into  a  host  of 
crusaders,  who  recite  their  bravery,  or  sing  their  aves, 
clad  in  a  shirt  of  mail,  and  begirt  with  consecrated 
sword  for  the  rooting  out  of  heresy.  A  signal  from 
the  Vatican,  and  lo !  where  pilgrims  are  now  seen  every 
summer  wending  their  way  in  peaceful  guise  to  some 
favorite  shrine,  armed  warriors  would  be  seen  march- 
ing to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Church. 

We  see  another  yet  more  unmistakable  sign  that 
Rome,  like  Job's  war-horse,  scents  the  coming  battle,  in 
the  revival  of  orders  and  confraternities.  Numerous 
religious  orders  have  been  resuscitated  of  late,  and 
almost  all  of  them  partake  of  a  military  character. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  in  particular  the  Order 
of  St.  Dominic.  To  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic  was 
committed  in  an  especial  manner  the  task  of  rooting  out 
of  heresy  and  heretics,  their  chief  weapon  being  the 
sword — in  other  words,  the  Inquisition. 

This  vast  military  organization  is  subdivided  into 
other  orders,  all  of  which  are  armed  with  the  sword  as 
the  main  instrument  of  their  work.  There  is  the 
confraternity  of  the  "  Sacred  Heart,"  supposed  to 
number  a  million  of  members;  there  is  the  "Militia  of 
Jesus  Christ;"  there  is  the  *•  Crusade  of  St.  Peter." 
The  very  names  breathe  of  war.  They  are  borrowed 
from  ages  of  violence,  and  they  portend  times  of  blood- 
shed. Besides  the  societies  already  named,  there  is 
another  in  the  French  army,  called  the  Legion  of  St. 
Maurice.  It  is  an  army  within  an  army,  and  the  priest 
is  its  general.     The  resuscitation  oC  thasfc  ^x^^'«^^^i>:sJ^ 
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shows  that  War  is  the  ultimate  resort  which  Rome  has 
in  her  eye.  The  one  idea  of  all  these  societies  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Syllabus,  and  their  one  aim  is  the 
"restoration  of  the  Christian  State" — in  other  words, 
the  wreck  of  modern  society,  and  the  subjection  of  the 
world  to  the  rule  of  the  Vatican. 

There  is  another  weapon  for  the  coming  conflict  to 
which  I  can  refer  in  only  a  single  sentence — a  space 
altogether  disproportioned  to  its  transcendent  impor- 
tance— I  refer  to  the  Infallibility.  The  Infallibility  it  is 
that  gathers  up  all  the  instrumentalities  we  have  just 
enumerated,  and  combines  them  into  one  tremendous 
mechanism,  and  makes  the  working  of  that  mechanism 
so  swift  and  crushing.  It  strikes  with  the  promptitude 
and  power  of  omnipotence.  Take  a  moment's  survey  of 
it.  At  the  summit  sits  the  Pope,  divine  and  infallible. 
Immediately  below  the  Pontiff  comes  some  thousand 
bishops,  all  of  whom  are  sworn  to  obey  him;  below  the 
bishops  come  hundreds  of  thousands  of  priests,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  monks  and  nuns,  with  a 
machinery  of  schools,  colleges,  and  confessionals.  Be- 
low the  priests  come  millions  and  millions  of  devotees, 
dispersed  over  all  the  countries  of  the  globe.  From 
the  Mount  of  Infallibility  goes  forth  the  fiat.  It  de- 
scends to  the  rank  below,  these  send  it  on  to  the  more 
numerous  rank  below  them,  and  these  to  the  yet  more 
numerous  rank  below  them;  and  thus  it  goes  on,  widen- 
ing  and  widening,  till  it  sets  a  world  in  motion.  Of  all 
these  millions  the  Pope  is  the  master.  But  has  the 
Pope  himself  no  master?  Yes;  he  has  a  master,  and 
that  master  is  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Behind  his  throne 
stand  in  shadow  the  sons  of  Loyola.  The  Pope  is  sim- 
ply the  mouth  through  which  the  Jesuits  speak,  the 
hand  by  which  they  execute  their  deeds;  and  be  the 
crime  to  which  they  prompt  ever  so  enormous,  he  must 
issue  the  order  for  its  perpetration,  or  prepare  the  robe 
and  ring  which  are  used  at  the  funeral  of  Popes.  The 
Pope  cannot  abdicate.  The  man  who  once  sits  down 
in  the  fatal  chair  of  St.  Peter  can  never  again  leave  it, 
for  should  he  descend  from  his  throne,  he  would  find  a 
Jesuit  waiting  for  him  with  a  cup  of  poison  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps. 


Want  of  Beligfous  Freedom  in  Austria. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Nonconfirtnist  writes 
as  follows  respecting  Protestant  Mission  Work  in  Aus- 
tria : 

"  Not  a  tract  or  book  must  be  given  away.  The  Holy 
Scriptures  cannot  be  freely  sold  by  colporteurs.  Sunday- 
schools,  as  missionary  institutions,  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. There  can  be  no  free  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
¥rith  open  doors  in  public  halls  or  private  houses.  All 
that  is  allowed  is  family  worship.  In  other  words,  if  a 
man  chooses  to  gather  his  friends  around  his  table  or  in 
his  house,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  asking  them  to 
join  him  in  worship  or  to  listen  to  a  discourse  he  may 


deliver.  Under  this  pretense — for,  of  course,  it  is  noth. 
ing  more — many  meetings  are  held,  but  all  attending 
them  must  be  able  to  furnish  a*  card  of  invitation.  In 
one  or  two  cases — for  certain  reasons  I  mention  nc 
names — the  police  even  allowed  such  meetings  to  be 
held  in  halls  hired  for  the  purpose.  But,  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  even  this  small  concession  has  been  with- 
drawn. 

In  one  case  a  minister  is  allowed  to  hold  one  service 
in  the  week,  but  on  condition  of  his  sending  his  text  for 
the  following  Sunday  and  the  subject  of  his  discourse  to 
the  police  office  every  Monday  morning,  and  of  his  re- 
ceiving on  Saturday  evening  permission  to  preach  on  it. 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  Romish  Church 
makes  itself  acquainted  with  all  Protestant  movements, 
and  ever  and  anon  becomes  alarmed  at  the  activity  dis- 
played, and  so  stirs  up  the  police  to  fresh  activity.  But 
it  is  strange  that  a  country  in  some  respects  so  enlight- 
ened, and  with  an  Emperor  whose  sentiments  and  whose 
doings  are  known  to  be  generous,  should  suffer  such 
pettifogging  and  vexatious  proceediags. 

"The  fact  is,  the  vast  majority  of  the  more  thought- 
ful and  educated  portion  of  the  population  are  entirely 
alienated  from  all  religion.  It  is  a  subject  about  which 
they  feel  no  concern.  If  some  portion  of  society  wishes 
for  Church  institutions,  by  all  means  let  them  have  them; 
but  let  them  be  respectable  and  orderly,  working  quietly 
within  their  own  borders,  and  not  interfering  with  those 
whose  whole  concern  is  for  this  life  and  its  pleasures. 
Thus,  there  is  no  possibility  of  awakening  any  general 
interest  on  the  question  of  religious  liberty,  and  even  the 
Protestants,  who  should  take  the  lead  in  the  movement, 
and  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  order  to  secure  full  free- 
dom, are,  as  a  rule,  too  indifferent  to  real  religious  life 
and  activity  to  concern  themselves  about  this  matter. 
They  have  all  they  want ;  they  are  free  to  worship  i» 
their  fashion,  when  inclined  to  do  so-and  that  is  enough. 
They  have  no  sympathy  with  aggressive  action. 

This,  I  say,  is  the  position  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Churches. 
Happily,  there  is  a  growth  of  religious  life  in  these  com- 
munions. Ministers  are  being  roused  to  greater  activity; 
Sunday-schools  are  extending— of  course,  as  institutions 
for  the  religious  and  spiritual  instruction  of  Protestant 
children ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  ere  long  the  relig- 
ious life  stirring  within  these  old  State  institutions  will 
become  so  general  and  so  strong  as  to  break  forth  id 
efforts  for  the  conversion  to  Christ  of  the  great  mass  of 
godless  and  idolatrous  people  around  them. 

"  When  that  day  comes,  religious  freedom,  in  the  fuU 
extent  of  the  term,  will  first  of  all  be  taken,  and  the 
State  will  be  compelled  to  grant  it  to  all  and  sundry  of 
the  religious  bodies.  Meanwhile,  Austria  stands  con- 
spicuous among  European  countries  for  its  narrow  views 
on  a  subject  which  elsewhere  has  been  settled,  even  by 
Governments  which  have  not  the  slightest  care  af>oufe 
religion,  but  which  have  seen  it  to  be  politic  to  concede 
to  all  their  fullrights." 


Protestant  iSlission  asaort  m  Contmtntal  Curope. 


Russia  is  a  difficult  field  for  Protestant  Mission 
■wjrlc.  Way  this  is  so  is  eiplaincd  in  the  article  on  "The 
O 3 (pel  in  Russia,"  written  for  us  by  our  Russian  cor- 
Tespoadent  wh3  has  for  many  years  been  a  resident  of 
St.  Petersburg.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  a 
tnissioD  in  Finland  connected  with  the  Sweden  Confer- 
ence. A  letter  from  Rev.  B.  A.  Carlson,  Presiding  Elder 
-of  the  Finland  District,  written  at  Helsingfors,  October  4, 
1886,  says:  "Our  mission  consists  at  present  of  7  stations, 
6  preachers,  126  members  and  103  probationers.  We 
bave  5  Sunday-schools  with  438  children.  We  are  issuing 
;a  Christian  monthly  journal  called  "Nya  Budbararcn' 
^The  New  Messenger),  of  which  we  print  1,000  copies  a 
TDanth.  At  Kristenestad  we  have  established  a  Chil- 
Kjrcn's  Home  where  we  have  six  orphan  children,  and 
rwhich  is  depending  on  voluntary  gifts.  Our  work  is 
making  steady  progress." 

"Russia  interposes  a  much  more   formidable  barrier 
than  Turkey  to  the  dissemination  of  Evangelical  princi- 
1  fples.     The  Greek  Church  is  supported  by  the  power  of 
Bfthe  State,  and  although  other  religions  are  suffered  to  ex- 
K4bI  in  the  persons  of  those  who  are  brought  up  in  them, 
yet  allattera?U  at  conversion  are   visited  with  punish- 
in;nt.     Not  only  do  the  authorities  interfere  to  prevent 
any  from  leaving  what  is  called  the  Orthodox  Church, 
but  they  will  not  allow  people  professing  other  forms  of 
the  Christian  faith  to  change  from  one  of  these  to  an- 
other.   A  min  may  continue  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers, 
b'Jt  he  must  not  attempt  to  convert  any  one  to  his  views. 


nor  must  he  adopt  any  views  different  from  those  in 
which  he  was  brought  up." 

ToHKEV  gives  larger  liberty  to  Protestant  work  than 
Russia,  though  the  publication  department  at  Constan- 
tinople has  lately  been  hampered  by  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  it.  Robert  College  at  Constantinople  is  a 
very  valuable  evangelizing  agency.  The  American  Board 
is  the  principil  society  at  work  in  the  Immediate  Prov- 
inces of  European  Turkey.  In  Bulgaria  are  Missions  of 
the  American  Board  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

Greece,  Monteneoro.  Roumania,  Servia  and  Bul- 
garia, have  a  population  belonging  chiefly  to  the  Greek 
Church.  The  Protestant  work  in  Montenegro,  Roumania 
and  Servia  is  chiefly  among  the  Jews.  In  Bulgaria  are 
missions  of  the  American  Board  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  In  Greece,  the  Evangelical  Protest- 
ant Church,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Kalopothakes, 
is  steadily  growing.  The  Am  irican  Sajthern  Presby- 
terian Church  had  formerly  three  missionaries  and  iheir 
wives  at  work,  but  at  present  hasbut  one  missionary  and 
his  wife. 

Austria-Hungary  does  not  give  full  liberty  to 
Protestant  Mission  work  from  abroad.  It  has,  however, . 
two  Protestant  Churches  recognized  by  the  Government. 
There  is  an  Evangelical  Reformed  Church  of  Bohemia 
with  53  ministers  and  44.904  communicants;  the 
Evangelical  Reformed  Church  of  Moravia  with 
4  ministers  and  13,780  communicants; 
Reformed  Church  in  Hungary  with 
,980  ministers  and  probably  a  mil- 
lion of  communicants;  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  Austria  with  4  ministers 
and  6.058  communicants.  The  mis- 
sipnaries  of  the  .American  Board  are 
witnesses  to  the  saving  power  of  the 
Gospel, 

Germany  exhibits  "a  deplorable  de- 
pression among  the  common  people," 
but  there  is  much  to  hope  from  the 
vigorous  work  of  some  of  the  Protest- 
ant Churches,  especially  those  of  the 
Baptists  and  Methodists.  The  Baptists 
report  over  33,000  members  and  the 
United  Brethern  in  Christ  about  700. 
Respecting  Methodists,  Dr.  Abel  Stev- 
ens writes: 

"The  Methodists,  both  of  England 
and  America,  are  operating  large 
schemes,  and  making  sure  progress. 
The  American  Methodists  especially 
succeed,  for  they  are  all  Germans,  either 
raised  up  here,  or  sent  back  from  out 
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immigrant  population.  They  iiave  tlie  advantage,  there- 
fore, of  working  here  as  real  GermanE  and  not  repre- 
sentatives of  a  foreign  race.  The  American  Missions  in- 
clude those  of  our  own  Church,  and  those  of  the 
Allbright  Methodists,  or  Evangelical  Association  as 
they  call  themselves.  Besides  these  are  the  Wesleyans, 
or  English  Methodist  Missions.  I  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  obtain  the  separate  statistics  of  these  Methodist 
bodies,  and  would  like  to  give  them  in  detail,  but  have 
room  only  for  the  aggregates  of  the  principal  items. 
The  three,  combined,  have: 

Trttveling  preachers i36 

IxkbI  preachen  and  exhorters 3B3 

Children  in  Sund&f-ichooU 44,000 

Chnrch  members  and  probationers 25.400 

"  This  is  a  considerably  strong  force  for  one  country. 
It  is  thoroughly  organized,  has  all  the  usual  appliances  of 
evangelical  work  and  has  secured,  I  think,  an  impregna- 
ble lodgment  in  the  Empire.  If  Methodism  works  here, 
as  it  has  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  in  England  and 


America,  we  need  not  despair  of  the  evangelical  recov- 
ery of  Germany." 

The  Moravians  have  their  headquarters  in  Germany, 
and  while  active  in  foreign  missions,  are  not  exerting  a 
strong  Protestant  influence  in  Germany. 

Switzerland  has  in  each  canton  a  strong  leaven  of 
Protestantism,  but  Geneva,  Vaud  and  NCuchatel  have 
strong  churches.  The  Evangelicsl*.Churchof  Neuchate) 
has  45  ministers  and  3,335  communicaols  ;  the  National 
Evangelical  Church  of  Vaud,  319  ministers  and  about 
S,ooo  communicants ;  the  Free  Churches  of  Vaud,  130 
ministers  and  31898  communicants.  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  Evangelical  Association  of 
the  United  States  have  important  missions.  The  Angli- 
cans  of  Great  Britain  have  a  large  number  of  Btaiioni, 
chiefly  open  in  the  summer,  for  English-speaking  people. 

Italy,  though  so  largely  Roman  Catholic,  welcomea 
all  Protestant  work.  The  Waldcniian  Church  in  Italy  and 
the  Free  Church  of  Italy  have  together  over  80  miatBters 
and  18,000  membera.'  The  American  charchM  are  icpfe- 


senied  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal, Southern  Baptist,  and 
theSouthem  Presbyterian  Chnrch;  the  English  by  the  Wes- 
leyans  and  the  Baptists.  There  are  also  self-supporting 
churches  of  ihe  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Church  of 
England,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  Reformed 
Church  of  France.  Lutheran  Church  of  Germany,  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland. 

"The  Waldenses  have  planted  missionary  churches 
and  stations  in  ;5  towns,  and  their  agents  during  1885 
visited  150  other  places,  and  their  colporteurs  many 
more.  The  Mother  Church  in  the  Waldensian  valleys 
numbered  at  ihe  beginning  of  the  year  1886  13,000  mem- 
bers and  iS  ministers.  This  small  church  has  in  the 
'  Evangelization  field,"  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  38  ordained 
ministers  and  82  other  missionary  agents  of  various 
kinds.  At  the  same  time,  while  the  law  protects  and 
shields  the  Waldenses,  they  suffer  the  most  bitter  oppo- 
sition from  the  priests,  who  are  working  with  intense  ac- 
tivity and  persevering  zeal.  They  cannot  burn  heretics 
at  the  stake,  but  they  encompass  nearly  every  other  re- 
source." 

Scandinavia,  embracing  Sweden,  Norway  and  Den- 
mark, where  the  population  is  chiefly  Lutheran  and  the 


Lutheran  is  the  State  Church.  There  are  missions  in 
Denmark  chiefly  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;  in 
Sweden  and  Norway  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

Belgium,  which  is  strongly  Roman  Catholic,  has  a 
"Synod  of  the  Christian  Missionary  Church,"  with  14 
ministers  and  about  4,000  active  Protestant  members. 

The  Netherlands  have  a  population  belonging  chiefly 
to  the  Reformed,  or  Presbyterian  Church. 

France  gives  entire  liberty  10  Protestant  Missions. 
The  Reformed  Church  of  France,  the  lineal  descendant 
of  the  HuguenoLs,  has  750  ministers  and  about  600,000 
members,  and  the  Free  Ciiurches  of  France  have  a  large 
membership.  Home  Missionary  work  is  being  conducted 
by  the  Central  Society,  the  Evangelical  Society,  the  In- 
terior Mission,  the  Mc.Ml  Mission,  etc.  The  American 
Baptists  have  here  a  successful  mission,  as  have  also  the 
Wesleyans,  the  Baptists  and  Welsh  Calvinistic  Meth- 
odists of  England. 

Spain  reports  Protestant  progress.  In  1S69  the  first 
Evangelical  church  was  dedicated  in  Madrid.  Dr. 
Philip  Schaffhas  lately  visited  Spain  and  makes  the  fol- 
lowing report:  "The  number  of  Protestant  congrega- 
tions in  Spain  at  present  exceeds 
60,  exclusive  of  small  preaching 
stations.  The  number  of  Spanish 
Protestants  is  estimated  to  be  about 
12,000,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
who  attend  Protestant  Sunday  and 
day-schools,  at  8,000.  There  are  z 
Protestant  bookstores,  i  in  Madrid, 
and  I  in  Barcelona.  Four  periodi- 
cals spread  evangelical  principles  in 
the  Spanish  language.  The  laborers 
are  partly  Spaniards,  including 
some  converted  priests,  partly 
foreigners  from  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, England  and  America,  be- 
longing to  different  denominations. 
The  Episcopalians  have  missions 
in  Seville,  Malaga,  Valladolid,  and 
Madrid  ;  the  Wesleyans  in  Barce- 
lona, Madrid,  and  on  the  islands  of 
Majorca  and  Minorca;  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians  (of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church)  in  Madrid,  Jerez, 
San  Fernando;  the  Irish  Presby- 
terians in  Madrid,  Cordoba,  Puerto 
San  Maria.  A  committee  in  Laus- 
anne, Switzerland,  supports  a 
station  in  Barcelona,  where  Mr. 
Empetaz  has  faithfully  labored  for 
more  than  a  dozen  years  ;  a  com- 
mittee of  Geneva  has  under  its 
charge  Cartagena.  The  American 
Board  of  Boston  has  preaching 
stations  and    missionaii.e%  -i."!.  "i^Ti^ 
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tander,    Zaragoza,    Bilbao,    San  Sebastian,   Pamplona, 
Reus.     The  most  flourishing  of  these  is  in  the  beautiful 
watering-place  of    San   Sebastian.      Rev.   William    H. 
Gulick  preaches  there  regularly  to  about  eighty  persons, 
and  conducts,  with  his  wife  and  a  capable  lady  from 
New  England,  a  school  for  boys  and  girls.     The  British 
and   Foreign   Bible  Society  has  a  depot  in  Madrid,  and 
aids  the  different  missions.     The  Religious  Tract  Society 
of  London  is  likewise  spreading  its  usefulness  to  Spain. 
"  The  Rev.  Fritz  Fliedner,  as  on  of  the  well-known 
founder  of  the  Djaconesses*  Institute  at  Kaiserswerth, 
and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Halle,  is  perhaps 
t\^  most  enthusiastic,  as  he  is  the  most  hopeful  Evangel- 
ist in  Spain.     He  resides  in  Madrid  (in  a  part  of  the 
pilace  once  belonging  to  the  Princess  Eboli,  Calle  de  la 
Almudena),  and  is  chaplain  of  the  German  embassy,  but 
d.'votes  most  of  his  time  to  mission  work  in  the  city,  and 
often' travels  through  the  country.     He  loves  the  Span- 
iards, has  a  favorable  view  of  their  character,  and  firmly 
believes  in   the  ultimate  success  of  evangelical   work 
among  them.     He  is  full  of  faith,  and  this  is  the  first 
condition   of    success   in   all  things.     By  indefatigable 
labor  and  with  scanty  means  he  has  organized  a  Spanish 
congregation,  3  elementary  schools,  a  little  college,  an 
orphanage  and  a  hospital." 

Portugal  permits  Protestant  work,  and  the  Wesley- 
ans  have  small  missions  there. 


We  now  give  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  and  Societies  doing  mission  work  in  Europe. 

American  Churches  and  Societies. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  reports  in  Denmark 
II  preachers,  8  churches,  1,036  members  and  207  proba- 
tioners; in  Norway,  33  preachers,  31  churches,  3,737 
members  and  659  probationers;  in  Sweden,  59  preach- 
er?, 75  churches,  10,409  members  and  3,398  probation- 
ers; in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  10 1  preachers,  85 
churches,  11,134  members  and  3,033  probationers;  in 
Italy  22  preachers,  24  churches,  954  members  and  159 
probationers;  in  Bulgaria,  4  preachers,  i  church,  55  mem- 
bers and  41  probationers. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  (South)  has  in  Salonica, 
Greece,  a  missionary  and  his  wife,  and  at  Milan,  Italy, 
a  school  with  two  teachers. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  reported  last  May 
that  it  had  in  Italy  288  church  members.  The  Rev. 
George  B.  Taylor,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Eager  and  wife 
were  the  missionaries  from  this  country  and  were  at 
Rome.  They  are  aided  by  11  native  ministers. 
They  had  stations  at  Rome,  Torre  Pellice,  Pinerolo' 
Milan,  Venice,  Bologna,  Modena,  Carpi,  Bari,  and  Bar- 
letta,  Naples,  Island  of  Sardinia  in  charge  of  native 
ministers.  There  is  a  growth  toward  self-support.  The 
annual  report  says:  *'  Should  the  Italian  Christians  give 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  power,  and  even  beyond 
their  power,  they  could  not  pay  a  tenth  of  the  expense 
connected  with  the  evangelical  work  in  Italy."  The  di9^ 
bursements  for  Italy  last  year  were  $12,925.47. 


The  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Missionary  Society  has  in 
Holland,  The  Netherlands,  one  missionary  from  this 
country,  and  52  members  chiefly  in  Haarlem  and 
Groningen. 

The  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  report  in  Germany 
638  members.  There  are  12  native  ministers  cm- 
ployed,  and  $2,100  was  paid  the  mission  the  last  year. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  in  Oreece  a 
Greek  Mission  school  with  property  valued  at  (7,900. 
There  are  in  the  school  130  boys  and  477  girls.  The 
principal.  Miss  Marion  Muir,  is  assisted  by  Miss  Eugenie 
Raymond  and  9  assistant  teachers,  and  3  student 
teachers;  $2,280  was  paid  last  year  to  this  Mission. 

The  American  Board  reports  in  Spain  i  missionary 
and  his  wife,  and  one  female  assistant,  stationed  at  San 
Sebastian,  with  10  out-stations,  6  churches,  418  mem- 
bers; in  Austria,  i  missionary  and  his  wife  at  Prague, 
with  13  out-stations,  and  10  native  -  laborers,  3 
churches  and  158  members;  in  European  Turkey  the 
four  stations  of  Monaster,  Philippopolis,  Samokovand 
Constantinople,  with  25  out-stations,  70  churches, 
483  members,  10  ordained  missionaries,  besides  i 
physician,  with  their  wives,  and  4  female  assistant 
missionaries. 

The  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society  (Cincin- 
nati, Ohio)  reports  7  missionaries  in  England,  in 
Cheltenham,  London,  Chester,  Liverpool,  and  South- 
ampton with  1,361  members;  a  missionary  in  Paris;  2 
missionaries  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  with  109  mem- 
bers; 2  missionaries  in  Constantinople,  Turkey. 

The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  reports  in 
Sweden  478  preachers,  434  churches  and  28,766  mem- 
bers ;  in  Germany,  450  preachers,  162  churches,  32,244 
members  ;  in  France,  13  preachers,  10  churches  and 
775  members ;  in  Spain,  3  preachers,  2  churches,  100 
members  ;  in  Greece,  2  preachers,  i  church,  7  members. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  no  missionaries  in  Europe,  but  last  year 
contributed  $5,019.10  in  aid  of  the  Evangelical  churches 
of  Italy,  France,  Switzerland  and  Belgium.  This  money 
was  divided,  $1,671.70  to  France,  3489  to  Belgium,  $489 
to  Geneva,  $2,304  to  the  Waldenses  of  Italy.  There  was 
also  a  special  gift  of  $66  to  Bohemia. 

The  Evangelical  Association  reports  in  Germany  40 
preachers,  and  5,100  members ;  in  Switzerland,  25 
preachers  and  3,906  members. 

The  American  Bible  Society  reports  distributions  of 
the  Scriptures  through  its  agents  and  agencies  in  Swe- 
den, Russia,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Austria,  Italy, 
Bulgaria,  Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  Seventh-Day  Adventists  have  missions  in  Switz- 
erland, France,  Italy,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Rus- 
sia, and  Great  Britain. 

BRITISH   CHURCHES   AND   SOCIETIES. 

The  Wesleyans  of  England  report  in  France  9  chapels, 
20  other  preaching  places,  13  missionaries,  220  mem- 
bers, 51   probationers;  in  Germany  and  Austria,   x8 
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chapels,  89  other  preaching  places,  27  missionaries, 
a,  1 29  members,  97  probationers;  in  Italy,  9  chapels  42 
other  preaching  places,  28  missionaries,  1,360  members, 
182  probationers  ;  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  4  chapels,  14 
other  preaching  places,  9  missionaries,  381  members,  25 
probationers. 

The  English  Baptist  Missionary  Society  reports  in 
Brittany,  France,  2  principal  stations,  (Morlaix  and 
Tremel)  23  sub  stations,  3  missionaries,  9  native  evan- 
gelists, and  296  members ;  in  Norway,  stations  in  18 
towns,  with  15  missionaries  assisted  by  an  annual  grant 
to  the  Norwegian  Baptist  Union,  1,083  members;  in 
Italy,  stations  in  n  cities,  with  8  sub-stations,  3  mission- 
aries, 12  native  evangelists,  and  418  members. 

The  General  Baptist  Missionary  Society  reports  in 
Kome,  Italy,  i  missionary  and  2  mission  rooms. 

The  United  Presb3rterian  Church  of  Scotland  reports 
in  Spain,  3  congregations,  (Madrid,  Jerez,  San  Fer- 
nando) and  5  out-stations,  4  ordained  missionaries  (2 
are  natives)  10  native  teachers,  283  members. 

The  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  report  in  Brittany, 
France,  i  missionary  and  i  evangelist  and  regular 
service  held  in  the  towns  of  Pont  TAbbe,  Rosporden, 
Douamenez,  Treboul  and  Quimper. 

The  British  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Jews  reports  in  England  and  Scotland,  13 
missionaries  ;  in  Turkey,    i    missionary  ;  in   Germany, 

4  missionaries  ;  in  Austria,  3  missionaries  ;  in  Russia,  3 
missionaries. 

The  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity 
amongst  the  Jews  reports  the  following  number  of 
missionaries  and  agents  :  Great  Britain,  27  ;  Holland, 
3 ;  Germany   and  Austria,   19  ;    Roumania,  9  ;  Russia, 

5  ;  Italy,  2 ;  Constantinople,  10. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is  an  impor- 
tant evangelizing  agency  in  Europe.  It  has  depots  and 
agencies  in  every  nation,  and  reported  colporteurs  in 
these  countries  in  1886  in  France,  66  ;  Belgium,  9  ; 
Germany,  48  ;  Switzerland,  2  ;  Austria,  61  ;  Italy,  41 ; 
Spain,  31;  Portugal,  9;  Denmark,  6;  Russia  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  69  ;  Turkey  in  Europe,  Bulgaria  and 
Greece,  35.  For  the  year  closing,  April,  1886,  the  col- 
porteurs sold  in  Continental  Europe,  657,424  Bibles, 
Testaments  and  Portions. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  stations  in  Europe 
chiefly  for  the  British  and  American  residents  and  tour- 
ists in  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  Austria  and  Spain. 
These  are  supplied  by  17  ministers. 

The  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  has  its 
agents  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Austria,  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy  and  Turkey. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland,  has  missions  in 
Spain,  at  Madrid,  Cordova  and  Puerto  Santa  Maria,  and 
makes  grants  to  the  Waldensians  of  Italy  ;  the  Central 
and  the  Evangelical  Societies  of  France  ;  the  Evangel- 
ical Society  of  Geneva,  and  the  Belgian  Missionary 
CbtirciL 
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Three  Hundred  Miles  on  Horseback  in  China. 

BY  REV.  V.  C.  HART. 

March  qth. — We  took  farewell  glances  of  the  little 
hills  and  groves  of  Hankialin,  with  which  after  two  days 
acquaintance  we  had  become  fast  friends,  and  took  up 
our  line  of  march  toward  Shuichang,  ten  miles  distant. 
Shuichang  is  a  district  city  where  the  Gospel  has  been 
preached  for  twelve  years.  Its  inhabitants  have  become 
familiar  with  every  phase  of  missionary  effort,  chapel 
preaching,  street  preaching,  book  distribution,  school 
work.  Our  success  there  has  not  been  adequate  to  the 
efforts  put  forth  ;  at  least  the  visible  fruits  in  the  city 
have  not,  but  the  opening  of  that  city  made  it  possible 
to  enter  and  work  the  rural  district  which  we  are  now 
leaving,  where  there  is  a  large  company  of  believers. 

Missionary  operations  thus  far  in  China  have  been  far 
more  successful  in  quiet  country  districts  than  in  the 
cities.  Some  have  laid  our  want  of  success  in  large 
cities  to  one  or  another  of  several  causes.  Much  of  our 
want  of  success  at  open  ports  has  been  attributed  to  the 
scandalous  conduct  of  many  foreigners  residing  there. 
How  just  the  accusations  which  have  been  made  upon 
the  part  of  missionaries,  is  not  for  me  to  say.  My  ob- 
servation is  that  evangelistic  operations  at  large  cities, 
such  as  Soochow,  Hanchow,  Yanchow,  Nanking,  Ngan- 
king,  where  no  foreigners  except  missionaries  reside, 
have  not  been  more  successful  than  where  merchants, 
consuls  and  customs  officers  reside.  The  fact,  a  stubborn 
one,  too,  is  that  where  the  greatest  labor  has  been  ex- 
pended, the  most  sermons  preached,  the  greatest  amount 
of  school  work  done,  there  have  been  the  fewest  results. 

This  may  seem  strange  to  one  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
material  we  are  working  upon.  When  I  say  results  I 
mean  converts,  visible  fruits  in  the  persons  of  professing 
Christians.  There  are  probably  many  missionaries  in 
China  who  know  how  to  discern  real  from  fictitious  results; 
who  by  a  process  of  education  in  honest,  earnest  labor 
estimate  at  the  proper  value  numerical  results  at  this 
stage  of  Christian  work.  The  fact  is,  our  progress,  our 
real  gain,  has  not  been  in  counting  heads,  but  in  laying 
broad  the  foundations  for  future  possibilities.  The  fact 
is,  we  are  coping  with  the  subtlest  foe  of  the  Truth  the 
world  has  ever  seen  ;  the  hardest  rock  the  Gospel  ham- 
mer ever  touched.  To  lay  the  foundation  for  Christ's 
Kingdom  that  it  may  grow  and  spread  as  an  integral 
element  in  the  life  of  this  vast  empire  is  the  complex 
problem  before  the  Christian  world.  To  its  solution  the 
best  brains  and  noblest  hearts  may  well  be  devoted. 
Not  a  ray  of  light  however  faint  can  be  dispensed  with, 
not  an  uplifting  hand  should  be  thrust  aside.  The 
wisest  of  the  wise  can  afford  to  grapple  with  the  propo- 
sition— how  shall  China  be  Christianized  ? 

I  have  digressed  and  will  return.     A  drizzling  rain, 
softens  the  muddy  roads  and  ^\N^»\3kSfc^lavMV^^N.^^^'  ^^^ 
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work  we  shall  have  when  we  descend  into  the  plain. 
My  pony  loses  foothold  jumping  a  gully  and  tumbles 
me  most  unceremoniously  into  a  paddy  field.  The 
country  is  most  interesting  and  thickly  inhabited.  Every 
turn  in  our  crooked  path  revealed  objects  of  interest ; 
here,  a  clump  of  giant  camphors,  occupying  a  triangular 
green  amid  diverging  wheat  and  paddy  fields,  there,  thick 
groves  of  bamboo  stretching  in  unbroken  mass  from 
valley  to  hill  top.  Rugged  limestone  ledges  rise  to 
mountain  grandeur,  partially  clothed  with  pines,  tallow 
trees,  and  the  terraces  arranged  in  irregular  tiers — owing 
to  the  scanty  soil — are  beautifully  bordered  with  tea 
trees.  Gardens  of  barley,  wheat  and  peas  contrast 
strangely  with  the  dark  gray  boulders.  We  notice  a 
few  abandoned  coal  mines  and  unworked  quarries. 
Streams  of  limpid  purity  rush  down  from  every  gorge, 
swelling  the  turbid  river  of  the  plain  to  overflowing. 
While  the  country  is  fairly  well  tilled  so  far  as  the 
Chinaman  knows  how,  the  water-power  is  not  utilized, 
not  a  water-wheel  to  be  seen,  and  the  rich  coal  mines 
are  unworked  for  want  of  enterprise.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon we  made  our  debouch  from  mountaifi  mists  and 
ever  changing  pictures  of  nature's  grandeur  to  the  low 
dyked  plain  which  surrounds  Shuichang.  We  coursed 
along  a  large  turgid  stream  bordereJ  with  tallow  trees, 
and  the  omnipresent  willow,  which  is  an  infallible  guide 
by  its  brown  mossy  tendrils  of  the  previous  year's  flood. 

The  annual  flood  of  the  Y.angtsi  stretches  far  inland, 
filling  lakes  and  rivers  with  yellow  water,  and  some  sea- 
sons doing  incalculable  damage.  Where  we  ride  upon 
a  dyke  six  feet  above  the  fields  1  see  by  the  willow  trees 
that  the  plain,  roads  and  all  were  flooded  last  year. 
The  water-buffaloes  which  are  so  tractable  with  the  na- 
tives  that  little  boys  and  girls,  lead  them  about  with 
merely  strings  fastened  into  their  noses,  and  leap  upon 
their  great  flat  horns,  and  scramble  upon  their  backs, 
and  ride  at  sweet  will  astraddle  or  sidewise,  and  fre- 
quently prone  and  fall  fast  asleep,  while  the  creatures 
feed,  are  nervous  and  sometimes  vicious  when  foreign, 
ers  appear.  It  was  so  to-day.  A  little  boy  was  tending 
one  several  hundred  yards  from  the  road,  but  no  sooner 
than  he  espied  us  than  breaking  loose  from  his  young 
master,  he  galloped  tpwards  us  snorting  and  showed 
unmistakable  signs  of  fight.  It  was  with  considerable 
difficulty  our  men  were  able  to  head  off  and  drive  back 
the  unwieldy  brute.  We  sold  a  few  books  in  the  villages 
and  did  some  talking,  arriving  at  the  little  river  which 
sweeps  past  the  city  just  at  nightfall,  in  a  heavy  rain. 
We  were  compelled  to  cross  in  a  ferry-boat  of  very 
small  size,  but  we  managed  to  do  so  in  safety  by  taking 
one  horse  at  a  time. 

March  ioth. — A  cold  gray  morning  with  a  piercing 
wind  from  the  northeast  superadded  to  the  deep  mud  of 
the  plain,  prognosticated  anything  but  a  pleasing  journey; 
however,  after  swallowing  our  coffee  and  eggs,  we  flung 
ourselves  into  our  saddles  and  wended  our  way  out  of 
the  dirty  city  to  face  our  foes.  It  was  too  early  for  any 
large  sale  of  books,  besides,  the  city  has  been  so  thor- 


oughly canvassed  that  the  people  are   indifferent,  the 
novelty  of  foreigners,  books,  and  preaching  quite  gone. 
The  strolling  restaurants  were  on  the  move  ;  hot  sweet 
potatoes,  flat  round  rice  cakes  fried  in  oil,  could  be  had 
on  reasonable  terms.     The  butchers  had  just  finished 
scalding  and  blowing  iheir  pigs,  the   filthy  water   flung 
into  the  streets,  the  blood  standing  in  buckets  by  the 
way,  and  the  pigs  themselves  hung  by  hooks  over  the 
stalls  in  the  street  ready  for  slicing.     Men  and    boys 
were  lazily  taking  down  shop  fronts,  stopping  with  ^ach 
board  to  yawn  or  adjust  garments  half  put  on.     Here 
we  go  down  a  steep  place   in  the  street  which   is  as 
smooth  and  wet  as  16  years  ago  when  on  my  first  visit 
to  the  city  I  fell  flat  on  my  back,  greatly  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  people  who  had  seldom  or  never  seen  for- 
eigners.    Out  of  the  city  we  plunged  into  seas  of  mud 
of  such  depth  that  some  of  our  coolies  nearly  succumbed 
under   their   light  loads,    others  with  more  enterprise 
sought  here  and  there  ways  through  fields  and  did  bet- 
ter.    An  hour's  ride  brought  us  to  the  sandy  bank  of  a 
stream  which  went  rushing  from  the  high  hills  west  of 
the  city  to  the  plain.     Blest  with  good  roads  we  found 
other  trials   awaited   us;  the   stream   was  destitute  of 
bridges,  deep  and  swift,  and  one  of  our  ponies  would  not 
enter  a   ferry-boat   on   any  account,  so  we  forded  by 
selecting  the  shallowest  but  swiftest  places.     We   met 
long  strings   of  coolies  and    soldiers  returning  empty- 
handed  from  the  tea  district.     A  month  or  two  before 
tea  picking   commences  large  quantities  of  silver   in 
about  $100  lumps,  in   the  shape  of   Chinese  shoes,  is 
taken  to  Yilin,  a  distance  of  150  miles  from  Chingkiang. 
It  is  carried  in  small  bamboo  baskets,  each  man  carry- 
ing the  value  of  $1,300.     The  men  go  in  large  parties 
with  strong  military  escort,  fearing  robbers  by  the  way. 
It  takes  about  two  weeks  to  make  the  round  trip,  for 
which  each  man  receives  I2.50  or  18  cents  per  diem. 
We  are  on  the  road  to  one  of  the  richest  tea  districts  in 
the  world,  and  to  a  portion  of  the  Kiangsi  province  rich 
in  natural  resources,  to  streams  which  could  furnish 
water-power  for  untold  factories,  to  mountains  secreting 
rich  treasures  of  coal  and  iron  ready  for  capital  and  en- 
terprise, and  to  the  hardiest  race  I  have  met  with   in 
China.     A   large   carriage  road  could   be  constructed 
with  little  outlay,  or  so  far  as  natural  barriers  are  con- 
cerned, a  railroad  which  would  develop  every  mile  of  the 
country.  The  flourishing  town  of  Fankiapu  was  reached 
in  time  for  lunch,  and  while  our  cook  was  bringing  forth 
Chicago  corned  beef  and  other  eatables  from  America 
and  England,  we  sold  books  and  preached.     The  crowd 
was  enormous,  and  came  near  pushing  down  partitions 
in  order  to  surround  us.     Rain  came  on  and  a  widow 
who  kept  a  tolerable  inn  gave  us  welcome.     I  noticed 
upon  the  wall  of  the  gue.sthall  a  tract  with  picture  of 
the  sun  god;  it  spoke  of  some  miraculous  cures  wrought 
upon  those  who  had  been  diligent  in  the  service  of  the 
god.     The  worship  of  the  sun  and  other  luminaries  is 
as  prevalent  as  in  Egypt  and  Persia  but  in  dififereni 
ways. 


MISSIONARY  GIVING  MADE  EASY. 
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Missionary  Giving  Hade  Easy; 

OR,  HOW  TO  INCREASE    MISSIONARY   CONTRIBUTIONS. 
BY  EEV.    GEO.  A.  BOND, 

The  church  has  been  trying  to  reach  its  individual 

members  and  rouse  them  to  personal  interest  and  action 

in   missionary   enterprises.      Has  it   succeeded  ?      We 

think  not. 

^I     A  very  large  proportion   of  the  membership,  to  say 

^Kothing  of  the  adherents,  are  hardly  interested  at  all, 

^Kod  consequently  do  nothing. 

^H  A  large  number  more  have  a  hazy  indefinite  sort  of  in- 
^Hfn-j/in  missionary  work  in  a  generalizing  sort  of  way.  A 
^^bKoll proportion  of  the  U'Hok  ehurch,  we  should  judge  by 
results,  are  really  and  truly  alive  tu  the  responsibility  of 
the  Church,  and  are  striving  to  arouse  the  rest.  The 
amounts  at  present  raised  for  missions,  we  think,  are 
almost  entirely  gwen  by  the  last  class,  some  small  portion 
being  drawn  from  those  of  the  first  two  classes,  without 
any  real  or  lasting  interest  on  their  part. 

My  belief  is   that    every    member  of  the    Methodist 

Episcopal  Church,  pledged  as  they  all  are  to  Christ,  ought 

to  be  so  mich  interested  in  bringing  souls  to  Christ  in 

heath:;n  lands,  as  to  lead  them  to  post  themselves  with 

all   possible   information    about  such   work.      Having 

obtained  this  they  will  become  specially  interSsted  in 

aad  anxious  about  some  particular  mission  field  or  some 

^^^artieular  missionary.     They  will  then  be  unable  to  help 

^Etslking  about  it  to  oth:rs,   and  these   others   in   turn 

■    will  become  interested.      From  /u/iti/^f  they  will  get  to 

fraying,  which  will  become  persistent  fervent  prayer  to 

Ciod    which    must    prevail.     Then    just   thinic  of  the 

results. 

1,  They  themselves  will  become  specially  instead  of  gener- 
Mtlly  interested. 

2,  Money  will  flow  easily  from  them  and  those  they  in- 
terest. 

3,  God  will  be  reached  by  importunate  prayer,  and 
maTvelous  results  must  appear  in  the  special  fields  frayed 
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4.  Soon  all  fields  being  prayed  for,  the  World  is  won  for 
ist.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  the  men 
and  means  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  Gad,  instrumental  in 
aetomflishing  this  great  result. 

As  a  practical  illustration  of  the  above,  as  a  mission- 
ary under  appointment,  and  on  my  journey  to  a  distant 
foission  field  (about  12,000  miles  away)  I  have  a  per- 
sonal favor  to  ask  of  every  reader.  The  request  is  aimed 
at  the  hearts  and  not  the  pockets  of  all. 

Singapore  (  Strait  Settlements)  is  the  mission  to  which 
my  dear  wife  and  I  are  proceeding.  Being  a  self-sup- 
porting mission,  as  1  understand,  we  shall  not  use  anyof 
the  million  you  are  raising,  but  are  going  to  trust  in  God, 
and  some  little  in  the  people  there,  for  our  bread  and 
butter. 

I  want  to  ask  something  from  every  reader  of  Metho- 
dist literature  in  America.  Also  from  every  Sunday- 
uheMl  mperintendent,  and  by  these  bringing  it  before 
e»eiy  Sunday-school,  thus  from  every  scholar,  then  every 


preacher  in  charge  of  circuit  or  station,  and  they  in  turn 
bringing  it  by  personal  conversation  and  public  exhorta- 
tion before  all  their  members  and  hearers,  I  would  thus 
secure  their  interest.  Now,  after  this  rambling  pre- 
amble, for  the  request. 

1.  Take  a  piece  of  paper  or  note  book  and  writedown 
Singapore,  then  search  everybody  and  everywhere  for  at) 
possible  missionary  intelligence  about  it,  put  it  down. 
Then  having  got  all  you  can,  talk  about  it  to  everybody, 
child  or  adult,  you  can  get  hold  of.  Show  it  to  the  chil- 
dren on  map  at  home  and  in  Sunday-school.  If  you  fear 
at  any  time  your  interest  would  lag,  write  us  a  letter, 
remembering  that  even  if  we  should  be  unable  loanswer 
it  might  cheer  a  live  missionary  to  hear  from  child  or 
adult.  I 

2.  Fray  about  Singapore.  If  you  are  likely  to  forgei-l 
this,  take  your  piece  of  paper  and  with  the  needs  of  Sing' 
afore  vividly  before  you,  ^c  dojvn  on  your  knees  and 
plead  with  God  for  souls  there.  (The  difficulty  here  is 
that  so  many  have  got  into  the  way  of  neglecting  family- 
prayer  and  even  private  prayer  on  rising  and  retiring. 

I  hope  this  may  start  and  stimulate  spiritual  life.)  Pray 
to  God  about  saving  souls  in  Singapore  as  though  j'ou 
thought  He  could,  and  was  going  to  do  it. 

If  every  one  above  referred  to  will  keep  on  fraying  it» 
earnest  for  Singapore  every  day  for  a  month,  or  even 
every  week  for  a  year,  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  ezery 
sinner  there  will  be  saved.  Chinaman,  AJalay,  soldier  and 
sailor,  and  everybody,  and  you  will  have  to  start  and  pray 
tor  some  other  place  and  I  shall  be  sent  elsewhere. 

I  don't  object  to  your  putting  down  other  places  on 
yoviX  paper,  or  book,as  well  as  Singapore.  I  fancy  the 
Lord  can  manage  them  all  however  large  your  list.  If 
specially  interested  in  some  other  place,  put  it  first,  but 
leave  a  line  for  Singapore.     God  can  save  them  all. 

If  ei^ery  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had 
a  few  places,  the  more  the  better,  in  the  mission  field 
about  which  they  were  constantly  securing  and  foiling 
down  information  and  were  constantly  fraying  in  faith,  I 
believe  that  inside  one  year  the  world  would  be  sa%ed. 
Vou  say  that  looks  big.  Make  it  as  big  as  you  choose 
and  then  bring  it  in  real  prayer  to  God  and  He  will  do 
it,  for  He  can  do  bigthings.  Take  Him  at  His  word  and 
He  must  do  it,  because  He  has  said  so. 

I  base  my  faith  on  numerous  passages  of  Scripture 
and  amongst  them  : 

James  v,  16, — "  The  fervent  effectual  prayer  of  the  right- 
eous man  availeth  much."  (How  much  more  of  the  whole 
Methodist  Church.) 

Math,  xviii,  19. — "If  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth  a^ 
touching  anything  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for 
them  of  my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven."  ' 

John  XV,  7. — "  i'e  shall  ask  what  ye  will  and  it  shall  be 
done." 

Oh,  Reader,  if  you  are  a  professed  follower  of  Jesus, 
do  not  pass  over  lightly,  or  forget  this  appeal.  Let  me 
'beg  of  you  to  take  a  fresh,  continued,  increasing  inter- 
est in  the  souls  for  whom  Christ  has  died. 
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MISSIONS. 


Baptist  Mission  at  Nablous,  Palestine. 

Rev.  Y.  El  Karey,  Native  Baptist  Missionary,  writes 
lis  from  Nablous,  Palestine,  Nov.  8,  1886: 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  several  of  your 
bishops  and  ministers  over  here  in  the  old  city  "Sychar," 
which  lays  between  Gerezem  and  Ebal  within  a  mile 
from  Jacob's  Well,  and  have  done  what  I  could  to  make 
their  visit  happy,  and  I  can  look  back  with  much  pleas- 
ure, and  with  the  eye  of  soul  could  even  now  see  their 
faces  though  some  of  them  have  already  followed  the 
*'  majority  "  to  the  blessful  Home.  They  have  seen 
our  work ;  not  ours  but  God's  work.  Some  of  them  have 
been  in  our  simple  meeting-house  and  have  seen  our 
people  sitting  and  hearing  God's  words  preached  to  them 
in  the  Arabic  language,  and  were  much  impressed  with 
vrhat  they  have  heard  and  seen,  and  their  prayers  have 
gone  up  for  us  and  our  work.  How  delightful  should 
ure  be  whenever  we  meet  with  such  men  of  God. 

We  have  lately  obtained  a  Mission  house  in  which  we 
built  a  meeting-room,  calling  it  "  Upper  Zion  Chamber." 
We  have  two  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls. 
These  are  day  schools  from  morn  until  midday  in  which 
^irls  are  taught  God's  word,  and  from  midday  until  even- 
ing are  taught  sewing,  etc.,  the  boys  the  same  as  the 
girls  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  they  are  taught 
writing.  In  connection  with  our  little  church  we  have 
baptized  believers.  Perhaps  some  do  not  like  to  hear 
that,  still  we  do  (though  humbly)  glory  in  the  Master's 
command,  and  in  following  His  steps,  and  with  humility, 
I  say  that  I  am  glad  to  have  been  baptized  in  the  pool  of 
Siloam  at  Jerusalem  about  30  years  ago,  by  an  American 
minister  of  the  Gospel. 

In  connection  with  our  iittle  church  is  a  Sunday- 
schooL  The  little  church  and  congregation  meet  every 
:Sabbath  morning  and  evening  to  whom  I  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Peace.  Betwixt,  the  Sunday-school  meets, 
consisting  of  boys  and  girls,  60  to  70.  We  have  in  con- 
nection with  our  day  schools  a  mothers'  meeting  com- 
posed of  the  mothers  of  the  children,  every  Tuesday,  to 
whom  I  read  "  Line  upon  Line,"  etc.  Havin'g  studied 
a  little  in  medicine  and  had  an  occasion  to  practice  it,  I 
belp  the  people  with  medicine  such  as  God's  people 
send  me,  chiefly  of  quinine,  of  which  we  are  so  thank- 
ful to  you  and  to  any  Christian  that  may  be  disposed  to 
send  us. 

Nablous  (the  old  Sychar)  is  inhabited  by  20,000  per- 
sons. It  is  a  Bashalick  (or  Tetrarch);  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  about  300  villages,  and  these  are  divided 
into  four  Kaimma  Camioh  or  less  governments.  Every 
^village  is  as  far  from  the  other,  about  one-half  hour. 
They  are  inhabited  with  few  exceptions,  by  Mohamme- 
<ians,  who  are  much  pressed  and  oppressed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment 

I  go  among  them  taking  Bibles  and  medicines,  and 
try  to  help  the  people  in  both  body  and  spirits.     I  only 


wish  there  was  some  liberty  for  the  people  to  accept 
publicly  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  then  you  will  find 
them  coming  like  doves  into  the  windows.  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  these  few  remarks  for  this  time,  and  will 
deem  it  a  favor  if  you  send  me  your  magazine.  Praying 
the  good  Lord  to  bless  you  and  yours,  and  make  you  a 
blessing  to  others,  I  am,  my  dear  Brother,  with  kind  and 
true  Christian  salaam  to  you  and  all  that  love  the  Lord's 
Kingdom,  and  ever  wishing  you  to  live  close  with  God. 


Bethel  Santhal  Mission. 

Rev.  A.  Haegert  writes  us  from  Bethel,  Bengal,  In- 
dia, Oct.  27,  1886,  where  he  is  in  charge  of  an  indepen- 
dent mission: 

I  began  this  Mission  in  1875,  i^  ^  district  where  there 
was  no  missionary  and  no  Christians.  I  stood  all  alone 
among  100,000  people  proclaiming  the  name  of  Jesus- 
Jehovah.  I  do  not  belong  to  a  society;  there  is  no  man 
that  gives  8  rupees  or  four  dollars  a  month  to  assist  me 
in  this  work  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  men. 
The  highly  paid  missionaries  of  societies  despised  me; 
they  were  sure  my  private  funds  could  not  last  long,  as 
building  of  a  house,  out-houses,  hospital,  church,  schools, 
takes  a  big  sum;  and  they  were  sure  I  would  go  to  the 
wall — not  Wall  street — so  they  did  not  care  to  know  me; 
more,  several  were  hostile  to  my  work.  The  natives 
looked  upon  me  as  an  unclean  person  whose  touch  poU 
lutes  and  whose  entrance  into  a  house  would  defile  it. 

To-day  I  have  in  forty  villages  Christians.  One  big 
church  lifts  its  head  high  into  the  air.  Three  chapels 
are  its  offsprings,  and  eight  chapels  are  being  built  in 
Mangurdia,  Ranga,  Dhobona,  Domkata,  Koilabasar, 
Rampore,  Paharndi,  and  if  you  were  here,  you  might 
walk  over  this  afternoon  with  me  to  Dudhiani,  to  meas- 
ure the  ground  for  a  chapel.  These  chapels  are  3,  5,  6, 
10  and  25  miles  from  here;   north,  south,  east  and  west. 

Since  1883  we  have  disposed  of  six  oxen  carts  of 
scripture.  To-day  is  a  mela  (fair)  at  Phatepore,  and 
sixteen  of  our  people  are  just  getting  ready  to  scatter 
the  Word  of  God.  May  His  choicest  blessing  rest 
on  it. 

More  than  20,000  patients  have  been  attended.  In 
one  year  they  came  from  151  villages,  seeking  health  at 
my  door.  Patients  have  been  brought  from  20  miles* 
all  round  to  seek  my  favor.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  rich  Hindu  for  10  miles  all  round,  who  would  not 
willingly,  cheerfully  have  me  as  his  guest.  As  for  the 
Santhals,  they  are  the  most  hospitable  people  going. 
You  can  go  and  order  your  dinner  anywhere  at  any 
chief's  house.  Never  think  of  paying;  it  would  hurt 
their  amour propre. 

I  trained  eight  preachers  for  medical  work,  and  this 
year  they  opened  dispensaries.  The  first,  25  miles 
north ;  second,  20  miles  south ;  third,  20  miles  east ; 
fourth,  10  miles  west;  fifth,  10  miles  north;  sixth,  5  miles 
south;  seventh,  3  miles  east;  eighth,  3  miles  west.    They 

*  S«v«rml  bmr«  come  50  miles  and  more  to  save  their  lives. 


SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTISTS, 
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attended   patients  from  56   villages  during  the  last  six 
months. 

Without  a  doubt  our  mission  has  alleviated  the  suffer- 
ings of  thousands,  bringing  health  and  joy  to  many  a  sad 
family.  Many  children  have  been  saved  from  orphanage, 
and  many  women  from  widowhood,  and  blessed  be  God  ! 
He  has  saved  souls,  and  supplied  the  funds,  and  made 
us  glad. 

Our  Savior  sa)-s:  "  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against 
me,  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me  scattereth 
abroad.*'  In  short,  he  that  does  not  help  Jesus  to  save 
men,  is  Christ's  enemy, 

I  have  been  teaching  this  to  our  people  with  blessed 
results.  Dumb  devils  have  been  cast  out;  the  careless 
have  been  made  careful;  the  indolent,  active;  men  have 
been  saved,  and  the  dear  Master  glorified.     Hallelujah  ! 

On  Sundays  sixteen  of  our  men  (not  paid  men)  go  two 
and  two  in  the  villages,  speaking  for  Jesus.  The 
women  have  given  up  going  two  and  two,  and  go  in  two 
companies.  Each  party  visits  about  two  villages  on  a 
Sunday.  They  think  they  can  do  more  good  in  this 
way.  Their  singing  attracts  the  villagers  and  some- 
times they  are  well  received,  and  at  others  they  are 
mocked  and  despised,  and  soundly  ridiculed.  Pray  for 
our  people,  that  they  may  be  upheld  by  the  Spirit  of 
God. 

We  have  two  training  and  half  a  dozen  village  schools. 
It  is  too  long  to  write  about  them. 

Should  any  of  your  Americans  wish  to  come  over  and 
help  us,  we  shall  receive  them  with  open  arms.  But  we 
want  men  and  women  that  will  come  to  live,  labor  and 
die  for  Christ  in  the  mission.  Should  any  wish  to  show 
practical  sympathy  with  the  Lord's  work  here,  you 
might  kindly  receive  their  cheques  or  M.  O.,  and  send 
it  to  us,  in  due  time.  Let  God's  people  pray  for  us  and 
the  hundred  thousand  unsaved  of  our  district.  It  is 
enough  to  make  angels  weep;  and  well  may  Christians 
bow  their  heads  in  shame  and  weep  for  the  multitude 
going  to  perdition.  Instead  of  preaching  Christ,  they 
stay  at  home  in  luxury. 

Give  my  love  to  Dr.  C.  C.  McCabe,  and  tell  him  to  try 
hard  to  send  500  missionaries  to  India  before  he  goes 
to  glory. 


Seyenth-Day  Adyentists. 


BY    MARIA   L.    HUNTLEY. 


-The  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Conference  of  Seventh-Day 
Adventists,  recently  convened  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
has  been  in  every  respect  the  most  important  conference 
of  this  denomination  ever  held.  About  seventy-five 
delegates  were  present,  representing  twenty-six  State 
Conferences  and  five  foreign  missions.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  their  work  lies  within  the  present  generation 
and,  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  this  year,  the  organiza- 
tion  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  and  extending  its  infiu- 
ence  in  this  and  other  countries.  The  statistics  com- 
piledi  place  the  number  of  communicants  at  about  23,- 


000,  an  increase  during  the  year  of  nearly  three  thou- 
sand. Houses  of  worship  have  been  erected  during  the 
year  at  an  average  of  one  per  week. 

From  the  six  publishing  houses  are  issued  at  the 
present  time,  twenty-five  periodicals,  comprising  relig- 
ious, health,  and  educational  journals.  Periodicals  are 
published  in  English,  French,  German,  Danish,  Swedish,. 
Italian,  and  Roumanian.  The  representative  of  the  Cen- 
tral European  Mission,  Elder  B.  L.  Whitney,  gave  an  en- 
couraging report.  They  have  completed  the  erectioni 
and  equipment  of  a  new  publishing  house  at  Basel,. 
Switzerland,  valuation  $25,000,  and  are  pushing  their 
work  to  the  utmost  in  their  endeavors  to  walk  in  the 
open'ng  Providence  of  God.  This  Conference  numbers 
three  hundred  members,  and  is  self-supporting.  The- 
delegates  of  the  Scandinavian  and  English  Missions  re- 
ported their  work  as  progressing  and  steadily  gaining; 
ground.  The  two  Scandinavian  Conferences  have  a 
membership  of  eight  hundred. 

Elder  S.  N.  Haskell,  President  of  the  International 
Tract  and  Missionary  Society,  gave  a  history  of  the 
work  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  he,  with 
others,  spent  a  number  of  months  last  year  in  establish- 
ing a  mission.  Already  they  have  about  three  hundred 
believers  in  these  countries,  and  issue  from  their  office 
at  Melbourne,  a  bi-monthly  missionary  paper. 

The  Sessions  of  the  Tract  Society  were  full  of  inter- 
est, letters  being  read  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  show- 
ing ^n  interest  in  their  work.  A  letter  from  Soutb 
Africa  reported  twenty  converts  through  reading  mattexr 
sent  them,  and  enclosed  $250  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
missionary  to  them.  In  British  Guiana  are  forty-five,, 
and  in  Central  America  nineteen,  who  have  also  begun 
the  observance  of  the  Seventh  Day  as  the  Sabbath,  and 
appeal  for  ministerial  labor.  A  communication  was  read 
from  a  missionary  who  is  working  his  way  from  one 
island  to  another  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  selling  pub- 
lications, and  doing  general  missionary  work.  He  finds 
everywhere  he  has  been  that  an  interest  had  previously 
been  awakened  through  reading  matter  sent  them  by 
the  various  tract  and  missionary  societies.  Already  he 
reports  some  fruits  of  his  labors. 

It  was  voted  to  send  additional  missionaries  to  Aus- 
tralia  and  Europe,  and  several  will  go  to  South  Africa 
in  a  few  months  to  establish  a  mission  there.  South  and 
Central  America  will  also  be  visited  early  in  the  comings 
year.  They  now  have  believers  in  every  continent  on 
the  globe,  and  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

In  the  three  flourishing  educational  institutions  of 
the  denomination,  are  between  four  and  five  hundred 
young  men  and  women,  fitting  themselves  to  engage 
more  efficiently  in  the  missionary  work. 

The  Central  Publishing  House,  located  at  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  reported  a  prosperous  year.  This  is  the? 
largest  of  their  six  publishing  houses,  the  valuation  of 
the  property  being  ^250,000.  One  hundred  and  forty 
workmen  are  on  the  pay-roll,  and  six  large  presses,  and 
several  smaller  ones,  are  employed  vci  \.Vv^  \xve>5Cvwik  * 
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denominational  literature.  Reports  showed  that  during 
the  year  a  business  of  $1,526,853.19  had  been  transacted. 
The  sales  of  bound  books  for  the  year  amounted  to  I74,- 
000,  During  the  last  few  months,  the  demand  has  been 
such  that  much  of  the  time  they  have  been  obliged  to 
work  a  portion  of  the  night  to  fill  orders.  The  office  at 
piesent  is  using  a  car  load  of  paper  every  ten  days,  or 
what  is  equivalent  to  about  a  ton  per  day,  which  is  sent 
out  to  all  parts  of  the  world  on  its  silent  missionary  tour. 
Reports  show  that  during  the  last  three  months  of  this 
year,  they  have  used  two  car  loads  of  paper  more  than 
during  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year.  Besides 
books,  circulars,  and  letter  mail,  they  send  out  3,500 
pounds  of  periodicals  per  week.  The  entire  postal  bill 
for  the  year  was  $3,652.  From  these  figures  it  will  be 
possible  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the 
work. 

While  as  a  denomination  they  are  not  wealthy,  both 
rich  and  poor  have  liberally  contributed  to  the  financial 
wants  of  the  work,  and  during  the  past  year  over  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  pledged  to  sustain 
the  home  and  foreign  missions.  To  raise  this  amount 
will  necessitate  on  the  part  of  many  the  sale  of  their 
property,  but  this  they  are  willing  to  do,  feeling  that  the 
importance  of  getting  their  faith  before  the  world  is  such 
as  to  justify  them  in  heeding  the  Savior's  injunction  to 
"  Sell  that  ye  have  and  give  alms." 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  health  and  temperance 
work,  and  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Sanitarium  at  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  is  well  known  throughout  this  country  as 
a  health  resort.  Ten  thousand  patients  have  been 
treated  since  its  organization.  Besides  this  are  two 
smaller  health  institutions,  one  in  California  and  another 
recently  organized  in  Ohio. 


iEtfi«uinarp  X^iterature. 


American  Missionary  Periodicals. 

AMERICAN    BAPTIST    MISSIONARY    UNION. 

Baptist  Missionary  Magazine. — Tremont  Temple,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  $1.00. 

Helping  Hand. — Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass. 
Organ  of  Woman's  Society.     40  cents. 

Little  Helpers. — Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass.  20 
cents. 

SOUTHERN    BAPTIST    CONVENTION. 

Foreign  Mission  Journal. — Richmond,"  Va.    35  cents. 

BAPTIST    HOME    MISSIONARY   SOCIETY. 

Baptist  Home  Mission  Monthly. — Temple  Court,  Beek- 
man  Street,  New  York.    50  cents. 

FREE   BAPTIST. 

Missionary  Helper. — 261  Washington  Street,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  Organ  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society. 
50  cents. 

BAPTIST   CHURCH   OF   CANADA. 

Canadian  Missionary  Link, — 112  Yorkville  Avenue, 
•^'^ronto,  Can.    25  cents. 


SOUTHERN    COLORED    BAPTISTS. 

African  Missions. — 520  St.  James  Street,  Richmond, 
Va.     50  cents. 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

Missionary  Tidings. — Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Organ 
of  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions.     25  cents. 

Missionary  Visitor. — Warren,  Ohio.     50  cents. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Missionary  Herald. — American  Board,  i  Somerset 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.     $1.00. 

Life  and  Light  for  Woman. — Organ  of  Woman's 
Board,     i  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass.     60  cents. 

Mission  Dayspring. — i  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
20  cents. 

Home  Missionary. — 34  Bible  House,  New  York.  60 
cents. 

American  Missionary. — American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion, 56  Reade  Street,  New  York.     Monthly  50  cents. 

EVANGELICAL    ASSOCIATION. 

Missionary  Messenger. — 265  Woodland  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.     25  cents. 

FRIENDS. 

Friends'  Missionary  Advocate. — 56  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  III.     50  cents. 

GENERAL  SYNOD    OF    EVANGELICAL    LUTHERAN    CHURCH. 

Lutheran  Missionary  Journal, — York,  Pa,    30  cents. 

GENERAL  COUNCIL  OF  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

Foreign  Missionary, — 34  Port  Street,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
20  cents. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

Gospel  in  All  Lands. — 805  Broadway,  New  York. 
$2.00. 

Missionary  World. — 805  Broadway,  New  York.  25 
cents. 

Little  Missionary. — 805  Broadway,  New  York.  25 
cents. 

Heathen  Woman's  Friend. — ^6  Brom  field  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Organ  of  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety.    50  cents. 

Woman's  Home  Missions. — Delaware,  Ohio.  Organ  of 
the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society.     25  cents. 

METHODIST    EPISCOPAL   CHURCH,   SOUTH. 

Advocate  of  Missions. — Nashville,  Tenn.     50  cents. 

Woman* s  Missionary  Advocate. — Nashville,  Tenn. 
Organ  of  Woman's  Society.     50  cents. 

Our  Brother  in  Red, — Muskogee,  Indian  Territory. 
50  cents. 

METHODIST  PROTESTANT. 

Woman* s  Missionary  Record. — Pittsburg,  Pa.  50 
cents. 

AFRICAN    METHODIST    EPISCOPAL   CHURCH. 

Missionary  Record. — 516  South  9th  Street,  Richmond, 
Indiana.     50  cents. 

METHODIST  CHURCH  OF  CANADA. 

The  Missionary  Outlook. — Methodist  Mission  Rooms, 
Toronto,  Can.     40  cents. 

PROTESTANT     EPISCOPAL. 

Spirit  of  Missions, — 22  Bible  House,  New  York,  f  i.oo, 

PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH,    NORTH. 

The  Church:  At  Home  and  Abroad, — 1,334  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    $2.00. 


MISSIONAR  y  LITERA  TURF.. 


n'omans  Work  for  fVaman.— 23  Centre  Street,  New 
York.  Organ  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
cieties.    60  cents. 

Children's  Work  for  Chiidren.~i,ziA,  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.     35  cents. 

Home  Mission  Monthly. — 280  Broadway,  New  York. 
Organ  of  Woman's  Societies.     50  cents, 

SOUTHERN    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH. 

The  Missionary. — 1,001  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 
50  cents. 

CUMBERLAND    PRESBYTERIAN. 

Missionary  Record. — 904  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
50  cents. 

PRESBYTERtAN  CHURCH  OF  CANADA. 

Presdyterian  Record.— tg&  St.  James  Street,  Montreal, 
Canada.     35  cents. 


>   PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH. 

Herald  of  Mission  News. — jta  West  46th  Street,  New 
'  York.     50  cents. 

REFORMED   CHURCH. 

The  Sower  and  Mission  Monthly. — 34  Vesey  Street, 
New  York,     25  cents. 

Mission  Gleaner. — Issued  by  the  Woman's  Board,  34 
Vcsey  Street,  New  York,     ao  cents. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST. 

Woman's  Evangel. — Dayton,  Ohio.    50  cents. 

UNDENOMINATIONAL. 

Missionary  Review. — 436  West  20th  Street,  New  York, 
♦■S". 

Missitmary  Link. — Woman's  Union  Missionary  So- 
ciety,-4i  Bible  House,  New  York.     30  cents. 

African  Repository. — American  Colonization  Society, 
450  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Quart- 
erly)  ■%,.oo. 

Medical  Missionary  Record. — 118  East  45th  Street, 
New  York.    |i.oo. 

Bible  Society  Record. — Bible  House,  New  York.  30 
cents. 

The  Word  Carwr.— Published  in  the  interests  of 
Schools  and  Missions  in  Dakota,  Montana  and  Ne- 
braska.    Santee  Agency,  Nebraska.     50  cents. 

Southern  Workman. — Published  in  the  interests  of 
Negro  and  Indian  education.     Hampton,  Va.     fi-oo. 

We  welcome  "The  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad," 
the  new  magazine  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  "  Foreign  Missionary  "  the  "  Home  Mis- 
sionary "  and  the  "  Presbyterian  Record."  The  January 
oumber  is  comprehensive.  Fourteen  pages  are  given  to 
Editorial,  20  to  Home  Missions,  11  to  Colleges  and 
Academies,  5  to  Publication,  5  to  Church  Erection,  6  to 
Ministerial  Relief,  5  to  Education,  5  to  Freedmen,  2  to 
Systematic  Beneficence,  and  38  to  Foreign  Missions. 
Its  blue  cover,  staid  appearance  and  solid  matter  make 
1  fitting  and  worthy  representative  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

The  "American  Board  Almanac"  for  1887  is  an 
ifflprovemeBt  upon  its  predecessor.  It  is  valuable  to  a 
Coagregationalitt  and  of  interest  to  all  Chrittiaos. 
Price  to  eentt. 


The  World  and  Its  Need. 

There  are  at  least  1,434,000,000  human  beings  on  this 
earth.  It  is  probable  there  are  1,450,000,000.  A  recent 
estimate  gives  1,470,000,000.  The  above  diagram  which 
classifies  the  population  according  to  their  religion  esti- 
mates a  total  of  1,434,000,000.  The  divisions  given 
answer  the  general  purposes  of  a  comparison. 

Each  square  represents  1,000,000  souls.  It  is  seen 
there  are  856,000,000  heathen  ;  170,000,000  Mohamme- 
dans;  8,000,000  Jews;  190,000,000  Roman  Catholics; 
84,000,000  belonging  to  Ihe  Greek  Church,  and  116,000,- 
000  Protestants.  The  Protestants  embrace  the  popula- 
tion of  Protestant  countries  and  of  those  who,  because 
they  have  been  baptized  in  infancy,  are  called  members 
of  the  church.  There  are  about  30,000,000  Protestant 
Church  members  but  not  more  than  21,000,000  Prot- 
estant communicants  in  the  world.  To  them  is  commit- 
ted the  giving  to  the  unread  "The  Truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  "  to  the  world. 

The  Protestant  Churches  of  Europe  and  America  are 
now  expending  about  $12,000,000  a  year  for  foreign 
missions.  In  the  non- Protestant  world  are  laboring 
about  3,000  ordained  missionaries,  800  laymen,  and  3,500 
women  sent  out  by  Protestant  Churches.  They  are 
aided  by  about  30,000  native  workers. 

The  three  white  squares  indicate  the  number  of  ad- 
herents and  converts  to  Protestants  among  the  heathen. 
There  are  about  900,000  converts  in  non-Protestant  lands 
who  have  connected  themselves  with  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  about  3,000,000  adherents  who  have  given 
up  their  heathen  practices  and  are  under  tta.^twcv^^^A'i^^. 
Christian  Church. 


SCEtftS  IN  INDIA. 


A  Scene  In  India  In  1868. 

The  picture  on  this  page  representa  a 
scene  that  took  place  at  Naini  Tal,  India, 
in  1803,  when  the  photograph  was  taken 
of  a  Hindu  school,  two  native  teachers, 
andtwomissionarieB,  The  native  teacher  ^ 
on  the  ri^ht  ia  John  Barker,  and  the  one  ■ 
on  the  left  is  John  Champah.  The  two  j 
miisionaries  atamJing  back  of  the  scliol 
ars  are  atiU  working  for  Ihe  redemptioii 
of  India.  The  one  on  the  left  is  Bev.  K. 
W,  Parker,  d,  d.,  now  the  Preaiding 
Elder  of  the  Rohilkhund  Diatrict  in  the 
North  India  Conference.  The  one  on  the 
right  ia  Rev.  J.  M.  Thobum,  D,  d.,  of  the 
South  India  Conference,  now  in  this 
country,  seeking  for  new  miaaionarieB 
for  India. 

Castes  or  India.— Kev.  Dr.  Thobum 
eaya.  "  The  society  in  India  is  not  like 
society  elsewhere  but  it  maj  be  compared 
to  the  strata  of  the  earth's  surface  as  an- 
alyzed hy  a  geologist.  TheBrahminstrata' 
are  at  the  top  :nexttothiBare  the  varioni 
castes,  abont  1.000  of  them,  and  far  down 
on  the  way  are  the  Mohammedans.  It 
is  impoeaible  to  work  with  more  than  one 
caate  at  a  time.  The  lowest  caatea  are  the 
aborigines,  and  they  are  easily  converted 
to  Christianity.  But  there  Is  one  draw- 
hack  to  this  success,  namely,  the  maasea  i 
are  not  affected  by  the  converaion  of  i 
these  low  caate  people.  The  way.  how- 
ever, is  fast  opening  to  the  higher 
castes.  The  Mohammedans  are  the  moat 
difficult  cIbbb  to  reach,  for  they  are  leaa 
susceptible  toCbristian  influence.  When 
a  Mohammedan  is  converted  we  have  to 
change  his  residence  from  among  his 
immediate  neighbors.  They  are  going 
to  be  won,  however ;  already  many  of 
them  haveembraced  Christianity." 

HlNDC  Peloeimb.— The  city  of  Naaik, 
India,  is  one  of  the  great  pilgrim  cities 
of  the  Hindus.  The  pilgrim,  after  pay- 
ing several  enormona  feea,  has  first  to 
fast  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which 
hu  goes  to  one  of  the  many  temples  on 
the  river  hank  with  offerings  of  rice  and 
Bowers  and  clarified  butter.  Then,  tired 
and  eihauated  with  toil  and  travel  and 
want  of  food,  lie  is  led  into  the  river,  and 
the  fees  begin  again.  Masonry  pools 
have  been  erected  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream  for  the  bathers  when  the  river 
runs  dry;  one  pool  b  more  sacred  than 
another,  and  each  fresh  bathing  place 
requires  a  special  fee. 

He  wishes  not  only  to  purge  himself 
from  sin,  but  also  to  free  the  souls  of  his 
anoeeton.  This  again  requires  a  special 
fee.  The  certainty  of  salvation,  whether 
for  himself  or  bis  fathers,  entirely  depends 
on  the  amount  of  his  gifta.  At  last  he 
ia  led  out  of  the  water,  after  hoars  of  ez- 
ponm,  and  he  walks  to  the  house  in  his 


wet  clothes.  He  then  can  take  hie  first 
meal.  Raw  vegetables  in  vast  quantities, 
bread  and  rice  are  his  foodi  He  probably 
overeats  himself,  his  digestion  is  weak- 
ened by  fasting  and  exposure,  and  about 
his  next  experience  is  of  diarrhcea  or 
dysentery,  or  even  cholera. 

The  pilgrim  is  next  sent  off  to  Trimbuk, 
the  sacred  source  of  the  sacred  river, 
whither  he  is  jotted  in  a  bullock-cart,  or 
has  walked,  aocording  to  the  state  of  bis 
rupee-bag.   At  Trimbuk  he  bathesogain, 


but  this  time  not  in  the  stream  itself,  bol 
in  a  tank  through  which  the  river  is  nip- 
posed  to  flow.  Hefe  he  ranst  not  only 
bathe,  but  drink  the  wat«^ — almost,  if 
not  quite  stagnant  water,  where  literaUj 
thousands  have  washed.  They  need  to 
hear  of  the  "water  of  life." 

"  Over  the  world  there  is  \aj  to-day. 

Over  the  world  afar 
Yonder  a  light,  and  the  watohmeD  B»r 

Tls  the  bright  and  morning  star." 


ELEVATING  THE  INDIANS. 


Elevating  Ibe  iDdUnm. 

On  this  page  will  tie  seen  two  pictures 
of  IndiaiiH.  One  repvesenta  them  sHthey 
appeared  when  they  first  reached  the 
echnol  at  Hampton,  Va. ,  coming  from 
their  homes  in  the  far  West;  the  other 
represents  theni  after  having  been  at 
school  for  two  years.  We  see  how  great 
the  change.  The  power  of  civilization, 
of  education  and  religion  elevates  them 
&nd  prepares  them  for  citizenship. 

At  the  annual  conference  of  the  rhris- 
tian  Hisaion  Workers  of  Dahota,  held  last 
September,  Rev.  Mr.  Williamson  said 
there  were  three  leading  points  to  the 
Christian  religion  and  these  were;  Christ 
Jeeue,  the  Son  of  Qod  ;  Faith  in  Christ ; 
Repentance. 

Hev.  Iron  Tlinnder  said:  ■'  Faith  is  the 
great  point.  Not  faith  In  anything,  but 
faith  in  Christ,  and  for  Christ, and  not  for 
the  hope  of  reward.  Soon  after  I  Joined 
the  church  the  missionary  tot<l  me  to  be 
teithfnl  and  I  should  have  a  reward.  1 
worked  hard  while  he  was  gone,  think- 
ing he  meant  to  give  me  something 
^vhen  be  oame  back.  When  he  came 
I  nm  around  thinking  he  would  soon 
igive  it  to  me.  He  did  not  say  anything 
about  it,  and  when  he  went  away  I  found 
out  what  he  meant.  I  had  deceived  my- 
self badly." 

Congo  ValLby. — Mr.  Henry  Stanley 
says  of  the  Congo  Valley  in  Africa,  '  'Tlie 
principal  danger  to  be  encountered  by 
foreigneiB  in  the  Congo  is  to  health. 
The  natives  are  not  hoetile  :  that  is,  not 
chronically  hostile,  as  the  American 
Indiana  are.  They  are,  nevertheless, 
harbaroas  and  savage  and  a  tribe  is  liaUte 
to  become  hostile  if  its  domeetic  rights 
are  infringed  upon.  They  are  quick- 
tempered people,  but  if  once  they  obtain 
your  confidence,  they  are  not  likely  to 
abuse  it.  There  is  nothing  treacherous 
in  their  character.  To  look  at  them 
reminds  you  of  a  lot  of  big  children — 
^andid,  npen,  frank  and  williug  to 
believe  anything  you  tell  them.  They 
live  in  villages  anywhere  from  half  ii 
mile  to  fifteen  mites  in  length,  who.se 
populations  vary  from  20«  to  80,01)11. 
They  welcome  white  men  and  trj'  to  piil  - 
tern  af4«r  them  in  dress." 


HiRDO  GIODS. —  Few  people  are  more  re- 
iigiouB  than  the  Hindus.  They  have 
their  great  sacred  books ;  they  are  fond 
of  reiigiauB  talks :  they  woral)ip  lords 
many  and  gods  many  ;  and  they  spend 
vaat  Bomsof  money  in  building  temples, 
in  offering  to  the  idols,  and  in  pilgrimages. 
Their  first  and  great  god  is  Brahm,  yet 
70a  may  think  it  strange  when  you  are 
told  that  they  never  worship  him.  They 
think  that  he  fell  asleep  after  the  creation 
«A  the  world,  and  now  cares  for  nothing 
that  i«  taking  place.    But  he  gave  life  to 


INDIAH  BOYS  AITBB  ATTKKDIXO  SCHOOL. 


three  other  gods — Brahma,  the  creator  ; 
Vishnu,  the  Preserver ;  and  Siva,  the 
Destroyer  ;  and  from  thesecamemiltiotis 

If  you  could  go  into  the  Hindu  temples, 
you  would  be  shocked  to  see  the  horrid 
looks  of  Home  of  these  gods.  Doorga,  for 
example,  the  wife  of  Slvn,  is  an  image  ' 
with  a  scowling  face  and  naked  breast. 
Her  right  foot  treads  on  a  lion.    She  hue 


four  hands,  in  one  of  which  she  holds  an 
infant  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  while  she 
runs  a  three  pronged  fork  through  its 
body.  Her  other  hands  are  filled  with 
knives  and  spears,  and  around  her  neck 
is  a  string  of  human  skulls.  Can  you 
wonder  that  people  who  worship  such  a 
god  become  murderous  ?  And  a  number 
of    people   in    India— 1\\«  '^'wa^b— \sks»i 
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Recitation  for  a  <«l¥il]lnfr  Worker." 

BY  MRS.  E.  H.  HOWE. 

Of  *'  Willing  Workers  "  I  am  one, 

And  IVe  learned  this  simple  rhyme 
To  show  you  what  a  privilege 

It  is  to  give  a  dime  ; 
To  tell  ^ux>und  this  grand  old  world, 

That  people  all  may  know; 
How  Jesus  came  to  save  mankind 

Because  He  loves  them  so. 

They  have  some  curious  fashions. 

Away  across  the  seas: 
And  first  I'd  like  to  tell  you, 

About  the  strange  Chinese  I 
No  charming  little  China  girl, 

With  lover  brave  and  true, 
Was  ever  known  without  Mam.ma 

To  read  her  billet  doux ! 

To  take  a  walk  on  summer's  eve, 

Would  be  a  dreadful  sin, 
l^o  mi^tter  if  her  friend  should  be. 

The.  proudest  Mandarin. 
Four  thousajid  years  of  China  Ma*8 

Harre  kept  this  cruel  rule, 
So  all  the  girls  .must  go  alone 

To  evening  singing  school  I 

•m  •  it. 

But  some  with  tiny  useless  feet, 

Hnye  never  widked,  you  see; 
They  sit  like  pictures  on  a  fan 

Drinking  their  cups  of  tea  I 
They  might  long  to  be  more  useful, 

'Tie  plainly  to  be  seen, 
Than*making  silken  peacocks 

Upon  a  Chinese  screeni 

I*d  think  mammas  in  India, 

Would  never  care  to  smile. 
For  th^re  an  extra  girl  is  used. 

To  f  6^  a  crocodile ! 
Now  think  how  many  a  shining  dime, 

yj^e  little  men  might  save, 
To  rescue  little  India  girls. 

From  such  a  curious  grave  ! 

For  killing  off  the  boys  and  men. 

Each  heathen  land  has  got 
Some  way:    Which  think   you   equals 
purs — 

The  Juggernaut,  or  not  ? 
Even  heathen  cannibals  have  rules, 

Though  human  tastes  jnay  vary. 
And  none  have  yet  tobacco  used, 

To  flavor  missionary ! 

It  is  not  best  for  any  boy, 

To  do  just  what  he  pleases. 
And  we  might  learn  obedience 

From  little  Japaneses! 
They  sit  cross-legged  on  hill  sides, 

On  afternoons  all  sunny. 
With  bias  eyes  they  watch  the  skies 

While  flying  kites  so  funny ! 

Now  here  within  our  native  land 
A  call  comes  loud  and  clear. 
From  North  and  South,  from  East  and 
West, 


We  little  folks  must  hear  ! 
Come,  let  us  join  our  willing  hearts, 

And  work  with  willing  hand. 
To  aid  our  Church  to  freely  send. 

The  Gospel  to  all  Lands  ! 

From  Mexico  we  hear  the  cry. 

Of  Spanish  exiles  there. 
Alaska,  mute,  with  empty  hands 

Has  fallen  to  our  care; 
Now  all  you  little  boys  and  girls, 

Whose  eyes  before  me  smne; 
Lets  help  the  loyiJ  Chaplain  reach, 

The  million-dollar  line ! 

Then  with  our  earnest  hearts  aflame, 
With  dimes  and  helpful  word, 

He'll  send  the  battle-cry  afar, 
Of  Milliona  for  the  Lord  I 

Franklin,  Pa. 


IMaloffne  on  Tnrklsli  Olilldreii. 

BT  80PHIB  8.  UCITH. 

Amy. — Mamma,  is  it  true  that  Turkish 
babies  are  salted  ? 

Maioca. — Yes ;  they  salt  them  to  keep 
them  sweet. 

Amy. — How  queer !  What  do  they  do 
then? 

Mamma. — Then  they  dress  it  in  a  little 
shirt  and  red  silk  cap,  and  wrap  it  up  in 
a  quilt  until  it  can  neither  move  hand 
nor  foot,  with  only  its  head  out,  which 
makes  it  look  just  like  a  mummy. 

Amy. — Don't  they  ever  cry  ?  Our  Harry 
would  scream  loud  enough  if  he  were 
treated  in  that  way. 

Mamma. — They  are  taught  to  be  very 
quiet  from  the  first.  They  are  laid  in  a 
cradle,  which  is  a  long  narrow  box  on 
rockers,  containing  a  hard  niattress,  but 
no  pillow.  Here  baby  is  placed  on  his 
back  and  tied  in,  where  he  is  kept  and 
rocked  day  and  night. 

Amy. — Dear  me,  how  cruel  that  seems. 
Is  he  never  fed  ? 

I  Mamma. — Oh  yes,  when  he  is  hungry, 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  he  contents  him- 
self with  sugar  and  bre^  tied  up  in  a 
rag.  If,  he  is  still  restless,  he  is  given  a 
dose  of  opium,  which  puts  him  to  sleep, 
or  makes  him  so  stupid  that  he  is  quiet 
enough. 

Amy. — How  long  is  he  made  to  stay  in 
the  cradle  ? 

Mamma. — Until  he  grows  old  enough 
to  kick  vigorously  ;  then  he  is  taken  out 
and  allowed  to  creep  about.  He  is  also 
taught  to  eat.  His  mother  fills  a  little 
basket  with  fruits  and  sweet  things,  and 
baby  is  allowed  to  help  himself  whenever 
he  feels  like  eating.  This  often  makes 
him  sick,  and  himdreds  of  babies  die 
from  this  cause  every  year. 

Amy.— How  do  the  Turkish  children 
dresis  when  they  grow  older  ? 

Mamma.— The  boys  dress  like  their 
father,  in  loose  trowsers,  dressing-gown 
and  turban,  and  the  girls,  like  their 
mother,  in  silks,  embroidery  and  jewels. 
They  look  like  very  little  men  and 
women. 

Amy.— How  do  th^  amuse  thenuBeiYea  ? 


Mamma. — As  soon  as  they  jump  out  of 
bed  in  the  morning,  they  run  and  ask 
their  father  for  money,  which  they  spend 
for  cake  and  sweets. 

Amy. — Don't  they  want  to  dress? 

Mamma. — They  never  imdress.  At  night 
everyone  lies  down  in  the  clothes  worn 
all  day,  on  mattresses  spread  on  the  fioor. 
When  they  rise  in  the  morning,  they  are 
already  dressed,  and  the  mattresses  are 
rolled  up  and  put  away  until  needed 
again. 

Amy.— Do  they  go  to  school? 

Mamma. — Yes;  after  they  have  had 
something  to  eat  they  start  for  school 
with  a  slave,  who  goes  to  take  care  of 
them  and  their  school  bag,  which  holds 
their  only  book,  the  Koran. 

Amy. — Is  that  all  they  study? 

Mamma. — Yes,  they  are  taught  nothing 
but  religion,  the  Koran,  and  how  to  read 
it.  The  boys  kneel  on  the  fioor,  each 
holding  his  book,  while  they  all  read 
their  lesson  aloud  and  together.  The 
teacher  sits  on  a  mat  with  a  pipe  in  one 
hand  and  a  rod  in  the  other. 

Amy. — Do  they  have  any  playthings? 

Mamma. — Scarcely  any  at  all.  The  girls 
have  a  poor  doll  made  of  rags,  and  the 
boys  have  rattles,  trumpets  and  tops. 
Their  great  prophet,  Mohammed,  taught 
that  it  was  wrong  for  children  to  have 
toys,  but  in  spite  of  this  they  have  a  few 
toys  and  games,  and  try  to  have  a  good 
time  when  out  of  school. 

Amy. — Do  the  boys  and  girls  spend 
their  time  alike? 

Mamma. — Until  she  is  eight  years  old, 
the  girl  does  pretty  much  as  her  brother. 
She  runs  out  and  plays  an^  goes  to 
school,  but  when  she  reaches  eight  years, 
she  begins  to  feel  grown  up,  leaves  school 
and  puts  on  a  veil,  and  lives  in  the  harem 
with  the  other  women. 

Amy. — Does  she  never  go  out  any  more? 

Mamma. — Yes,  she  goes  to  the  public 
baths,  visits,  and  shops,  but  she  can  never 
go  without  her  veil  which  covers  her 
face,  as  it  is  a  disgrace  for  her  to  be  seen 
by  any  man  except  her  father  or  hus- 
band. 

Amy. — Her  husband  !  Does  she  marry 
when  she  is  eight  years  old  ? 

Mamma. — Not  quite  so  young,  but  her 
mother  begins  to  arrange  for  her  mar- 
riage which  takes  place  when  she  is 
eleven  or  twelve.  She  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  and  must  marry  the  boy  who  is 
chosen  for  her,  and  go  to  live  in  her  new 
home,  away  from  father,  mother,  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  and  all  the  associations 
that  are  so  dear  to  a  child's  heart.  ■ 

Amy. — Oh,  mamma !  .it  is  dreadful  to 
think  of  my  going  aw^y  tp  live  with 
anyone  but  you.  It  would  break  my 
heart ;  and  I  shall  always  feel  thankful 
that  I  wjas  bom  in  a  land  where  children 
pan  live  happy  lives  in  their  own  homes 
as  long  as  they  wieik* 


CHILDREJ^'S  DA  V  IN  CHINA, 
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Clilldren'B  Day  in  Gliina. 

BT  mU.  JDLXA  W.  PLOXB. 

In  conTersation  with  one  of  our  Chi- 
nese teachers  recently,  I  happened  to 
refer  to  the  universal  Sahbath  in  all 
Christian  countries  as  a  *'  season  of  rest." 
*'  Yes/*  said  he,  *'  we  have  four  seasons 
of  rest  annually  which  are  universal 
throughout  China.  In  each  case  they 
extend  over  several  days,  in  which  little 
or  no  work  is  done,  and  the  people  give 
themselves  up  to  enjoyment.  Are  not 
these  days  of  rest  ?  The  Autumn  Feast 
is  followed  by  kite-flying  by  both  young 
and  old.  The  Midsummer  Festival  is 
equal  to  your  Fourth  of  July  and 
Christmas  put  together;  and  then  we 
also  have  the  Spring  Festival,  or  the 
Feast  of  Lanterns,  and  the  Dragon  Boat 
Feast,  or  Children's  Festival." 

As  I  write,  the  occasional  "turn,  tum/* 
rising  from  the  river  to  the  veranda 
where  I  am  sitting,  reminds  me  that  this  is 
the  fifth,  last  and  greatest  day  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Festival,  and  it  falls  this  year  on 
the  day  we  call  **  Children's  Day"  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Christian 
lands. 

There  are  several  legends  of  the  origin 
of  this  festival,  all  more  or  less  mythical 
and  superstitious,  but  I  will  tell  you  the 
one  I  like  best.  Over  two  thousand 
years  ago  there  lived  a  mighty  prince  of 
the  Chan  dynasty,  named  Ken  Yuen. 
He  was  kind  and  just,  setting  an  example 
before  the  people  of  all  who  was  good, 
mnd  was  beloved  by  all  that  knew  him. 
He  had  but  one  child,  a  little  daughter. 
King  Wha,  whom  he  loved  as  if  she  had 
been  a  son.  Once,  early  in  the  fifth 
moon,  his  daughter  begged  him  to  take 
her  in  a  boat  on  the  lake  to  gather  lotiis 
blossoms. 

Always  ready  to  do  what  would  be  for 
the  happiness  of  others,  he  consented, 
and  embarking  with  his  family  and  all 
his  suite  in  gaily  painted  barges,  they 
*were  soon  floating  across  the  lake  toward 
the  shallows  where  the  lotus  plants  grew. 
While  all  were  enjoying  themselves,  a 
dragon  rose  from  the  water,  striking 
terror  to  their  hearts,  for  all  knew  that 
his  appearance  presaged  some  dire  mis- 
loitune.  In  the  fright  and  confusion,  a 
cry  was  heard,  "  King  Hwa  is  gone  !" 
S^trch  was  made  in  all  the  boats,  but  the 
child  was  not  to  be  found.  Ken  Yuen, 
in  gpreat  distress,  offered  fabulous  sums 
for  her  recovery,  and  for  four  days  the 
lake  was  covered  with  boats  full  of  eager 
searcbeiv,  rowing  up  and  down  and 
across,  some  of  them  beating  drums  and 
^ongs  to  induce  the  dragon  to  give  up 
his  prey. 

On  the  morning  of  the  flfth  day  the 
hereikTed  father  went  to  the  temples  and 
made  afferings  to  all  the  gods,  and  on  his 
setuni  told  his  followers  he  now  recog- 
aiaed  It  ae  tiie  will  of  the  gods  that  he 


should  die  childless  and  he  bowed  to 
their  decree.  He  made  a  feast  for  all  the 
people  and  requested  that  it  be  annually 
observed  in  memory  of  his  little  daughter. 
So  great  was  the  love  and  reverence  of  the 
people  for  his  memory  that  to  this  day 
the  flrst  fire  days  of  the  fifth  moon  are 
devoted  to  the  racing  of  *'  dragon  boats  " 
on  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  China. 

They  remind  one  more  of  a  gigantic 
centipede  than  anything  else,  as  they  are 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet  long  and  very 
narrow,  and  the  half  clad  rowers  sit  very 
close,  and  use  their  short  stout  paddles  in 
most  perfect  time. »  On  the  Min  river  the 
sight  is  especially  fine  ;  the  boats  are 
gaily  painted  and  decorated  with  an 
immense  dragon's  head  at  the  prow, 
and  each  boat  has  its  drummer,  gong 
beater  and  fiag  bearer  who  mark  time  for 
the  rowers. 

It  is  a  season  of  universal  hilarity  and 
enjoyment,  and  all  streets  and  lanes  lead- 
ing to  the  bridge  or  the  river  are  thronged 
with  holiday  makers,  a  great  part  of 
whom  are  children,  decked  in  the  bright- 
est colors  and  ornamented  with  small 
amulets  or  charms  of  all  conceivable 
shapes  and  materials,  and  all  full  of  a 
pectdiar  heavy  perfume  used  on  no  other 
occasion  through  the  year.  The  inter- 
est, of  course,  centres  around  the  best 
rowed  boats,  and  shouts  fill  the  air. 
Qiftsof  fans,  handkerchiefs,  and  pack- 
ages of  sweetmeats  are  thrown  from  the 
**  Bridge  of  Ten  Thousand  Ages,"  and 
persons  in  boats  snatch  at  them.  In  the 
struggle  the  beautiful  regular  motion  of 
the  boat  is  not  lost«  but  many  a  man  se- 
cures the  prize  and  a  ducking  in  the 
river. 

The  last  day  the  rowers  rest,  and  all 
China  does  a  little  worship,  more  feast- 
ing and  a  great  deal  of  gambling,  a  fit 
closing  of  **  Children's  Day,"  in  a  land 
where  gambling  is  the  favorite  and  uni- 
versal pastime  for  young  and  old,  and 
one  which  children  frequently  learn  as 
soon  as  they  can  speak  plainly. 


Tlie  HoaiiB  off  FormoMi, 

BY  HEV.  WM.  THOW. 

In  Central  Formosa  there  is  a  great 
plain,  about  six  miles  long  from  east  to 
west,  and  five  miles  broad,  surrounded 
by  hills  on  every  side.  Some  ten  years 
ago  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  to  the 
Hoans,  or  savage  dwellers  in  this  plain, 
and  now  there  are  three  prosperous 
churches,  one  of  them  having  more  than 
a  hundred  members,  besides  a  mission 
station,  which  is  not  yet  fully  organized 
as  a  church.  One  of  the  churches  is  at 
Gd-khiin-soan.  The  Christian  worship- 
ers come  not  only  from  this  village,  but 
from  the  hamlets  and  countii^  around. 

At  one  of  theae  hamlets  called  Chhdng- 
kCd-&  there  liv^  two  brothers,  men  of 
wealth,  and  owners  of  not  a  little  prop* 


erty.  At  first  the  younger  of  these 
brothers,  A-ta-oai,  heard  the  Gospel 
gladly,  and  attended  the  chapel  regu- 
larly. His  brother  was  very  milch 
opposed  to  the  truth,  and  to  A-ta-oai's 
inquiries  after  it.  Yet  the  ■  .f i^acher 
hoped  and  prayed  that  the  yoiihg  'nlan 
would  trust  Jesus  as  his  Savior,  and 
become  a  helper  in  the  work.  But  A-ta- 
oai  soon  became  indifferent,  and  then 
ceased  altogether  to  come  to  the  chapel 
or  to  see  the  preacher.  He  learned  to 
smoke  opium  and  became  a  oonflrmed 
smoker.  Then  followed  a  hatred  of  the 
brethren,  which  manifested  itself  on 
every  occasion  when  he  could  do  any  of 
them  an  injury. 

A  Chinaman  settled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  built  a  house  near  some  fields 
which  belonged  to  the  Hoan  Christians. 
This  wicked  man  coveted  these  fertile 
fields,  and  resolved  to  get  possession  of 
them.  When  A-ta-oal  found  tbis  out,  he 
offered  his  help  to  the  Chinaman,  and  a 
bargain  was  made  that  if  he  succeeded 
in  taking  the  fields  from  the  Christians, 
he  should  get  a  sum  of  money  and  a  share 
of  the  crops  produced  on  the  stolen  fields. 

The  Christians  brought  the  matter 
before  the  magistrate.  The  Chinaman 
was  wealthy,  and  it  was  feared  that  he 
might  bribe  the  magistrate,  and  so 
obtain  a  decision  in  his  favor.  But  after 
full  inquiry  into  the  case,  the  magistrate 
discovered  A-ta-oai's  plots,  and  decided 
that  the  Christians  were  the  rightful 
owners  of  the  fields,  and  could  not  be 
deprived  of  them,  that  A-ta-oai  had  for- 
feited his  own  land  by  his  base  and 
treacherous  conduct,  and  that  it  should 
be  handed  over  to  the  Chinaman. 

The  Christians  told  me.  with  grateful 
hearts,  this  unexpected  and  happy  end 
to  their  troubles,  and  quoted  the  well- 
known  Chinese  proverb- 
Hal  jtn,  put  hal  kl 
T54i,  ha!  ka-tl  ; 
which  means,  *'To  injure  another  for 
one^s  own  benefit  is,  in  the  end,  to  suffter    * 
injury  one's  self."    This,  you  remember, 
is  what  David  says:  ''The  heathen  are 
sunk  down  in  the  pit  that  they  made ;  in 
the  net  which  they  hid,  is  their  own  foot 
taken." 


A  Family  Bible. 

A  missionary  writes  from  Tinnevelly, 
British  India :  *'  Passing  up  the  mam 
street  of  Palamcotta,  we  noticed  the  neat 
houses  of  the  native  Christians ;  over  the 
door  of  one  were  the  words,  *  Welcome  : 
Peace  be  with  you  all.'  We  accepted 
the  general  invitation  and  entered  the 
house,  and  saw  a  respectable,  happy 
family.  On  the  table  was  the  family 
Bible,  in  which  we  noticed  several  slips 
of  paper  as  markers.  We  were  told  one 
marked  the  portion  for  family  prayer^ 
another  was  the  husband's  mark  for  pri- 
vate reading,  another  the  wife's,  and 
another  the  children  a.    It  wwk«.fQXft.>X.>i 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS, 


Botes;  anH  Commmts;. 


Pray,  That  the  doors  in  Europe  may 
open  under  in  Russia,  Turkey  and  Aus- 
tria for  the  entrance  of  the  Oospel ;  that 
the  Protestant  State  Churches  of  Europe 
may  be  quickened  iyito  a  spiritual  life, 
and  that  tlie  Protestant  missionaries  in 
Europe  from  Great  Britain  and  America 
may  Jiave  increased  success  in  preaching 
the  Chspel. 

During  the  Week  of  Prayer,  Friday, 
January  7,  is  appointed  as  a  day  to  Pray 
for  Missions,  That  the  Church  of  Christ 
may  recognize  the  glory  of  the  commis- 
sion to  ' '  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture." and  may  feel  it  a  privilege  to  make 
sacrifices  that  it  may  be  fulfilleil;  that 
far  greater  zeal  for  the  Divine  glory  and 
far  more  pity  for  the  perishing  may  be 
imparted  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  all  the 
people  of  Ood;  that  faithful  laborers  may 
be  gieatly  multiplied,  and  that  all  con- 
verts may  be  comforted,  upheld,  guided, 
and  made  useful;  that  the  hearts  of  the 
unconverted  may  be  opened  to  receive 
the  truth;  that  Christian  missionaries 
may  be  favorably  received  by  heathen 
rulers  and  peoples,  and  t^at  native  Chris- 
tians among  the  heathen  may  be  kept 
steadfast  and  made  zealous  in  seeking  the 
salvation  of  their  countrymen;  thatOod^s 
ancient  people,  Israel,  may  acknowledge 
Christ  as  the  Messiah;  that  the  tiI^e  may 
soon  come  when,  according  to  prophecy, 
the  Spirit  shall  be  '*  poured  out  like 
floods  upon  the  dry  ground,*'  aud  "the 
desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose."  Acts  ii,  20-40;  Isa.  xHv,  1-8;  Matt. 
iz.  86-88;  Rom.  xi,  25-86;  Isa.  xxxv;  Ec- 
cles.  zi;  Isa.  xlii,  1-16;  Acts  z,  84-48. 


•'As  you  are  probably  aware,  a  fierce 
persecution  broke  outlast  June  against 
the  infant  church  in  Uganda,  Central 
Africa.  Many  Christians— thirty-two  on 
one  single  occasion — after  barbarous  tor- 
tures, were  burnt  to  death. 

**  The  painful  details  of  these  sad  events 
have  recently  reached  this  House,  and 
their  ezceptional  character,  and  the  al- 
most unprecedented  (in  modem  Missions) 
extent  and  severity  of  the  persecution, 
the  Committee  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  assured  of  the  earnest  sympathy 
of  their  sister  Missionary  Societies,  ven- 
ture to  request  their  j>rayers. 

**  May  we,  therefore,  ask  you  kindly  to 
lay  before  your  committee  our  affection- 
ate request  that  they  will  unite  their  in- 
tercession with  ours  in  behalf  of  the  na- 
tive converts  who  still  survive,  as  we 
trust  some  do,  in  Uganda:  for  Mr.  A.  M. 
Mackay,  our  devoted  brother,  who  is  de- 
tained in  the  country  by  King  Mwanga; 
and  for  the  king  and  chiefs  and  people, 
that  they  may  obtain  mercy,  and  that  in 
them  Jesus  Christ  may  show  forth  all 
long  suffering  for  a  pattern  to  them  who 
shall  hereafter  in  Africa  believe  on  Him 
to  eternal  life." 


Mr.  Isaac  Odell,  one  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  died  in 
New  York,  Dec.  28,  1886. . 


Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley,  in  an  address 
before  the  Methodist  Preachers*  Meeting 
in  New  York  city  Dec.  6th,  gave  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  Congo  Valley 
and  its  people.  He  considered  the  Upper 
Congo  healthy,  and  the  region  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  sources  of  the  Congo  and 
the  Nile  as  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the 
world.  Here  the  facilities  for  self-sup- 
port are  freely  granted  by  the  soil.  If  a 
missionary  becomes  also  an  ezplorer  for 
fame,  he  must  needs  meet  the  dangers 
that  involve  the  ezplorer.  There  is  a 
good  field  for  mission  work  on  the  Upper 
Congo  by  those  who  give  themselves 
wholly  to  this  work. 

The  English  Church  Missionary  Society 
on  Nov.  17,  1886,  sent  out  the  following 
note  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  different 
Missionary  Societies : 


Qnestlona  Answered. 

1.  We  see  io  the  December  number  of  the  Foreign 
Misgionary  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  established  a  mission  in  Brazil  in  1836.  Is 
this  correct? 

It  is  a  mistake.  The  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  not  organized 
until  1845.  It  was  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  Rev.  Justin  Spaulding,  of 
the  New  England  Conference,  was  ap- 
pointed missionary  to  Brazil,  and  sailed 
from  New  York  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
March,  188G.  The  following  year  the 
Rev.  D.  P.  Kidder,  of  the  Qenesee  Con- 
ference,  was  sent  out  as  missionary,  and 
Rev.  R.  McMurdy  and  wife  as  teachers. 
The  mission  was  closed  in  1841.  See 
Reid*s  History  of  Methodist  ESpiscopal 
Missions,  Vol.  I.,  Pages  283,  287,  245. 

2.  Did  the  Missionary  Committee  at  its  recent 
session  refuse  an  application  to  appropriate 
$5,000  for  new  educational  and  medical  mission 
work  in  Africa  under  Bishop  Tajlor  ? 

No  such  application  was  made.  It  was 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Africa  that  $5,000  be  appropriated'  for 
this  purpose,  but  after  discussion  it  was 
not  deemed  advisable.  Had  Bishop  Tay- 
lor made  such  an  application,  or  had  he 
recommended  it,  or  had  it  been  elear  to 
the  Committee  that  he  would  have  ap- 
proved of  it,  there  is  no  doubt  the  appro- 
priation would  have  been  made. 

8.  Who  was  the  Dr.  Johnson  who  was  referred 
to  in  the  debates  of  the  Missionary  Committee  as 
desirous  of  going  to  Africa  as  a  Medical  Mis- 
sionary ? 

It  was  Dr.  Levi  D.  Johnson.  He  went 
with  the  first  missionaries  of  Bishop  Tay- 


lor to  Africa.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  arranged  to  es- 
tablish a  Friends*  Mission  at  Mossamedes, 
Africa,  south  of  those  of  Bishop  Taylor 
in  Angola.  He  afterward  returned  to 
the  United  Stated  and  endeavored  io  in* 
terest  the  Friends  in  the  Mission  but  did 
not  succeed.  Last  summer  he  joined  tht 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  this  fall 
the  Iowa  Conference,  and  is  no-w  stationed 
at  Letts.  Iowa.  Rev.  Levin  Johnson  who 
went  to  Africa  with  the  same  expedition 
was  a  Methodist  preacher.  He  returned 
on  account  of  poor  health,  and  is  now  a 
member  of  the  North  Dakota  MifisioB. 
His  address  is  Dickinson,  Dakota. 

Extract  Arom  Proceedlogs  of  Board  of 


The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  met  at  the  Mission  Roonas  Dec. 
21,  1886. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Crews  was  appointed  Treas- 
urer of  the  West  China  Mission. 

It  being  reported  that  the  losses  of  the 
West  China  Mission  in  the  riot  last  July 
were  $88,888,  Gen.  C.  B.  Fisk,  Seoretaiy 
J.  M.  Reed  and  Rev.  Spencer  Lewis  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  visit  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  State  and  press 
the  claim  for  remuneration.  , 

It  having  been  found  impossible  to  \ 
secure  for  the  steamer  "Glad  Tidings*' 
the  right  of  way  on  the  rivers  of  China 
it  has  been  sold  for  $2,630  and  three  sail- 
ing yachts  have  been  purchased  to  be 
caUed  ''  Nanking  Glad  Tidings,*'  "  Cbia- 
kiang  Glad  Tidings,**  and  "Kiakiang 
Glad  Tidings  **  which  in  addition  to  the 
yacht  *'  Stella*'  will  be  used  by  the  mis- 
sion. The  action  of  the  nuaaioik  was 
approved. 

A  grant  of  $88.56  was  made  to  repair 
the  mission  dwelling  at  Chinkiaag;. 
China. 

A  grant  of  not  more  than  $100  was 
made  for  traveling  expenses  of  certain 
missionaries  m  Central  China  Missioiv 
and  a  grant  of  $600  for  furniture  for  use 
in  said  mission  was  made. 

The  Board  recognized  the  appointment 
of  W.  P.  Byers  and  his  sister  and  L.  H. 
Koepsil  to  work  under  the  directifm  ef 
the  South  India  Conference,  and  author- 
ized payment  of  their  outgoing  expenses. 

The  secretaries  were  authorijsed  to  pay 
Dr.  J.  M.  Thobum  the  salary  of  » 
returned  missionary  to  begin  with  the 
date  of  his  arrival  in  the  United  States. 

Appropriations  were  made  of  $75  to 
Greeley  and  Wichita,  S.  W.  Kfinftas  Con- 
ference ;  $40  to  North  Salina  dicuit,  N. 
W.  Kansas  Conference ;  $100  to  ReT.  SL 
H.  Vaughan,  of  the  Virginia  Conference  : 
$(0.08  to  Rev.  N.  Christofson  for  travel- 
ing expenses ;  $50  to  Rev.  J.  P.  Middle- 
ton,  of  Columbia.  South  CaroUiim  Coik* 
ference. 
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The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Lands 
«nd  Legacies  was  adopted. 

The  payment  of  ^2, 154.60  was  author- 
ijsed  to  he  made  as  balance  of  extra  expen- 
diture bj  Secretary  C.  G.  McCabe  for  the 
t>enefit  of  the  Missionary  Society  for  the 
year  closing  Oct.  81,  1886. 

The  secretaries  were  authorized  to 
•employ  not  more  than  three  additional 
«lerks  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  office, 
4heir  salaries  to  be  estimated  by  the 
proper  committee. 

The  foUowing  was  adopted : 

<*  Learning  that  Rev.  C.  Blinn,  d.d.,  a 
noiember  of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
JMissionary  Society  is  about  to  visit  Ger- 
jnany  and  travel  extensively  in  Europe  it 
us  Resolved,  That  the  Corresponding  Seo- 
iretaries  be  authorized  to  commend  him 
to  the  pascors  and  membership  of  our 
•<shurches  in  (Germany  and  Switzerland, 
and  that  Bro.  Blinn  be  requested,  with- 
out expense  to  this  Society,  to  make 
-mach  careful  investigations  of  our  inter- 
ests in  these  conferences  as  may  enable 
turn  to  report  to  the  General  Committee 
(the  result  of  his  observations  and  to 
make  such  recommendations  as  in  his 
judgment  will  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Missionary  Society.^' 

/fleiw  Snsland  Conference    and     IHIb" 

»lon«* 

We  like  the  New  England  Conference. 
It  is  appreciative.  We  have  more  sub- 
scribers for  The  Gospel  in  aill  Lands  in 
Ihat  Conference  in  proportion  to  its  num- 
l)ers  than  in  any  other  Conference.  Our 
largest  list  of  subscribers  is  also  from 
^hat  Conference. 

We  know  of  no  Conference  that  is 
'inore  active  in  its  efforts  to  increase  the 
^knowledge  and  interest  of  the  people  in 
.missions.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  England 
Ckinferenee  Blissionary  Society,  and  es- 
peciallj  to  the  President,  Rev.  W.  R. 
Clark,  n.  n.,  and  to  the  Secretary,  Rev. 
Barnes  Mudge. 

They  arranged  for  a  series  of  mission- 
mry  meetings  in  December,  at  Spring- 
£M^  Worcester,  Lynn,  Lowell,  and 
3oston,  all  of  which  were  well  attended 
^nd  will  doubtless  yield  good  fruit. 

They  have  since  sent  a  circular  to  each 
preacher;  asking  that  the  following 
questions  shall  be  answered  and  sent  to 
^e  Secretary  at  Whitinsville,  Mass: 

1.  Is  your  Sunday-school  regularly  or- 
^aadzed,  aixx>rding  to  the  Discipline  If 
273,  as  a  missionary  society,  with  con- 
«titiitk>n  and  officers  f 

2.  If  w,  when  was  it  done  ? 

8.  If  not,  what  is  the  method  of  rais- 
ing money  for  missions  in  your  school  ? 

4.  How  many  oopies  of  **  The  Gospel 
an  all  Laads  '*  are  taken  in  your  church  ? 

6L  How  many  of  theS.  S.  missionary 
f 


6.  What  increase  in  the  number  of 
these  publications  taken  since  one  year 
ago? 

7.  Will  you  observe  Easter  Sunday  as 
Children's  Missionary  Day  ? 

The  circular  urges  that  all  join  in  an 
effort  to  secure  the  general  observance 
of  Easter  Sunday  as  the  Children's  Mis- 
siouary  Day  for  special  missionary  ex- 
ercises and  special  missionary  offerings. 
It  also  says: 

*'  Easter  Sunday  will  be  the  10th  of 
April,  the  last  Sunday  before  the  next 
session  of  our  Conference,  and  hence 
comes  at  the  most  opportune  time  for 
rounding  up  and  filling  out  the  Sunday- 
school  missionary  offering  of  the  year. 
This  can  be  done  with  great  enthusiasm 
and  success,  if  only  there  be  proper 
preparation.  That  preparation  we  earn- 
estly entreat  you  to  begin  at  once. 

^*  In  the  first  place,  organize  your 
Sunday-school  into  a  missionary  society, 
as  directed  by  ^  273  of  the  Discipline. 
There  is  no  better  time  to  take  up  the 
matter  than  now.  By  organizing  at  once 
the  plan  will  be  tested  for  the  remaining 
three  or  four  months  of  this  year,  a  good 
start  will  be  made,  and  the  school  will 
be  in  fine  trim  for  entering  with  zeal  on 
the  campaign  of  another  Conference 
year. 

*'  There  is  wisdom  in  our  disciplinary 
scheme  for  the  management  of  the  mis- 
sionary interests.  We  cannot  improve 
upon  it.  We  are  not  justified  in  neglect- 
ing it.  Wherever  it  has  been  honestly 
tried  it  has  not  failed  to  result  in  a  great 
advance.  Why  should  you  not  do  it  ? 
Can  it  be  that  there  is  any  school  in  our 
borders,  at  this  late  day,  so  utterly  with- 
out interest  in  the  missionary  enterprise, 
tbat  three  or  four  persons  cannot  be 
foimd  who  will  creditably  fill  the  offices 
of  such  a  society?  The  pastor  may  find 
it  necessary  to  be  president,  especially  at 
first,  but  this  extra  labor  he  should  cer- 
tainly be  willing  to  undertake,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  far  reaching  influence  of 
the  work. 

'*  Let  the  S.  S.  Board  be  called  to- 
gether, a  simple  constitution  adopted, 
officers  elected,  and  a  brief  progranmie 
of  special  missionary  exercises  planned 
to  occupy  a  part  of  the  Sunday-school 
time  on  the  first  Sunday  in  every  month. 
Then,  by  the  use  of  mite  boxes,  collec- 
tion cards,  class  competitions,  and  other 
expedients  which  will  suggest  them- 
selves, let  the  cents,  nickels,  dimes,  and 
quarters  be  gathered  in.  In  this  way,  by 
Easter  Sunday  a  very  considerable,  and 
in  some  cases  startlingly  handsome,  sum 
will  be  ready  for  reporting. 

**  Then  by  the  use  of  special  concert 
exercises  on  that  day  (furnished  from 
New  York),  and  a  special  appeal,  an  ad- 
ditional thank  offering  may  be  obtained, 
which  will  put  the  school  far   beyond 


where  it  has  ever  been  before  in  this  de- 
partment of  benevolence,  and  will  be  a 
valuable  educational  infiuence  fitting  it 
to  go  forward  yet  more  vigorously  for 
another  year." 

We  give  the  above  that  other  Confer- 
ences may  imitate  or  improve  upon  the 
plan.  More  depends  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  Conference  Missionary  Society 
than  upon  any  one  person.  If  any  Con- 
ference has  as  good  a  Missionary  Secre- 
tary as  the  New  England,  it  is  to  be 
congratulated. 

Our  missionaries* 

Rev.  H.  Olin  Cady  may  be  addressed 
care  of  the  American  Methodist  Episeo- 
pal  Mission,  Kiukiang,  China. 

Rev.  M.  C.  Wilcox  and  wife  expect  to 
sail  from  San  Francisco  about  the  middle 
of  January  for  China. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Miller  and  wife  sailed  last 
month  to  reinforce  our  South  American 
Mission  at  Buenos  Avres. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Stuntz  and  wife  and  Rev. 
C.  E.  DeLamatter,  of  Iowa,  expect  to 
leave  the  United  States  this  month  to 
take  work  in  the  South  India  Confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Koepsel  of  Wilson,  Kansas, 
sailed  last  month  for  India.  He  will  teach 
in  the  Calcutta  Boys'  school. 

Rev.  Wm.  P.  Byers  and  sister.  Miss 
Fannie  Byers,  sailed  last  month  for  India 
to  engage  in  work  among  the  seamen  in 
Calcutta. 

Rev.  O.  W.  Willits  and  wife  arrived  in 
Tientsin,  China,  Nov.  11,  1886. 

On  December  2  the  following  mission- 
aries left  New  York  to  reinforce  the 
Bishop  Taylor  Mission  in  Angola,  Africa: 
Ten  is  their  number.  It  includes  Mr. 
Hicks,  a  carpenter  from  Massachusetts, 
his  wife  and  two  sons;  Ellsworth  Brown, 
carpenter  from  Miamisburg,0.;  William 
O.  White,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Lacota,  Mich. ;  Henry  Wright,  miner,  of 
Silver  City,  New  Mexico;  Dr.  D.  Reed, 
physician,  Manson,  la. ;  Daniel  Williams* 
physician  and  farmer,  from  Irondale, 
Ontario.  Others  will  join  them  at  Liv- 
erpool. 


nadame  Rollando  of  Geneva* 

Rev.  Wm.  Burt  writes   from   Milan, 
Italy,  Nov.  19: 

**  When  in  Oeneva,  Switzerland,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting,  in  connection 
with  our  Italian  work  in  that  city,  a 
most  estimable  lady,  who,  it  seems  to  me/ 
is  worthy,  in  herself  and  because  of  her 
remarkable  history,  to  be  known  by  all 
the  friends  of  missions.  Her  name  ia 
Signora  (or,  in  Oeneva)  Madame  Rol- 
lando. 

"As  this  name  would  indicate  she  is  an 
Italian.    She  was  bom  and  bt^N^^s^  ^"^^^ 
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ing  her  youth  in  Tortona  and  Milan,  Italj. 
While  yet  in  her  teens  she  married  a 
Oaribaldian,  and  with  her  husband  she 
fled  from  Italy  to  Geneva  after  the  cleri- 
cal reaction  of  1849.  Here  they  lived  to- 
gether until  1859  and  two  sons  and  a 
daughter  were  bom  to  them.  In  18«'^9 
the  heroic  husband  left  her  with  the  three 
children  comfortably  provided  for  in 
Geneva  while  he  joined  GFaribaldi  in  the 
expedition  to  Marsala  and  Sicily. 

"He  never  returned  to  them,  but  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  Bourbons,  shout- 
ing as  he  died,  *  Italy  is  safe/ 

**  Since  that  time  Madame  Rollando  has 
devoted  herself  to  the  Lord  and  to  the 
bringing  up  of  her  children  in  the  knowl- 
edge and  faith  of  the  Gospel,  the  power 
of  which  she  already  knew  in  her  own 
heart.  Her  daughter,  now  also  a  widow, 
is  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of 
Geneva,  and  also  the  teacher  of  the  in- 
fant class  in  our  prosperous  Sunday- 
school  for  the  Italians  of  that  city.  Her 
two  sons  are  successful  business  men 
and  earnest  Christians,  honoring  the  faith 
of  their  noble  mother. 

"It  is  said  in  Geneva  that  Madame  Rol- 
lando has  been  the  means  of  the  conver- 
sion of  scores  of  Italians  who  have  come 
to  the  city,  many,  perhaps,  only  for  a 
season  to  labor  and  then  to  return  to  Italy 
bearing  the  new  light  and  life  of  the  Gos- 
pel as  they  had  seen  it  in  her  and  learned 
it  from  her.  Allowing  no  opportunity 
to  escape  she  often  accompanies  these 
laborers  to  the  train  in  order  to  give  them 
a  parting  word  to  strengthen  their  faith 
and  courage  for  the  new  trials  and  temp- 
tations about  to  be  encountered. 

"She  is  in  fact  to-day  our  Bible-woman 
in  that  city,  though  without  pay  and 
without  ofificial  recognition.  She  knows 
every  Italian  in  Geneva.  She  goes  to 
their  homes,  gives  them  Bibles  and  tracts, 
talks  with  them  and  prays  with  them 
and  often  helps  them  from  her  own  purse. 
By  her  influence  she  draws  these  people 
to  the  church  and  their  children  to  the 
Sunday-school.  She  enjoys  in  her  own 
soul  a  rich,  full  and  joyful  experience.*' 


Bishop  Taylor's  African  MlMiloiiB, 

Since  the  issue  of  our  last  number,  in- 
telligence has  been  received  from  Bishop 
Taylor's  African  Missions^  noting  several 
changes.  Bishop  Taylor  is  in  England 
arranging  for  the  building  of  a  steamer 
for  the  Upper  Congo,  and  he  will  sail 
Irom  Liverpool  in  January  for  Liberia  to 
hold  the  Liberia  Conference. 

G.  H.  Thompson  and  Andrew  Steele 
have  left  Africa,  the  latter  returning  to 
the  United  States. 

The  wife  of  J.  H.  Cooper  died  in  Af- 
rica, and  Brother  Cooper  has  taken  his 
babe  to  England,  and  is  expected  to 
return  to  Africa. 


The  wife  of  Dr.  Clark  Smith  died  in 
Angola,  Africa,  Sept.  10,  and  Dr.  Smith 
has  returned  to  the  United  States  with 
his  children. 

The  Bishop  announces  that  the  follow- 
ing are  the  present  appointments  of  the 
Missions: 

At  Kimpoko,  on  the  Stanley  Pool,  Up- 
per Congo,  are  James  C.  Teter,  Grant 
Cameron,  James  A.  Harrison,  H.  D., 
Hiram  YT.  Elkins  and  wife,  Arthur  E. 
Shoreland,  John  Newth,  L.  B.  Walker, 
Bradley  L.  Burr. 

At  Eabinda  is  L.  J.  Judson. 

At  Mamba  are  H.  E.  Benoit.  Ai  Sar- 
tore.  Miss  Kildare,  and  Miss  M.  E.  Kah. 

A.  E.  Withey  is  Superintendent  of  the 
Angola  District. 

At  Loanda  are  C.  A.  RatcliflTe,  Heli 
Chatelain,  Miss  L.  Fannie  Cummings, 
Miss  S.  F.  Harvey,  W.  H.  Arringdale 
and  wife  and  Jeremiah  Arringdale. 

At  Dondo  are  C.  L.  Davenport  and 
wife,  A.  S.  Myers  and  wife. 

At  Nhanguepepo  are  A.  E.  Withey  and 
wife,  W.  P.  Dodson,  C.  W.  Gordon.  Wm. 
H.  Mead  and  wife^  Miss  Nellie  Mead, 
Miss  L.  H.  Hartley,  Miss  E.  H.  Brannen. 

At  Pungo  Andongo  are  Joseph  Wilks 
and  wife.  Miss  Agnes  Wilks,  Miss  M.  B. 
Lindsay,  C.  M.  McLean. 

At  Malange  are  S.  J.  Mead  and  wife. 
Miss  Bertha  Mead,  W.  H.  Summers,  M. 
D.,  C.  G.  Rudolph. 

Bishop  Taylor  writes  from  Liverpool, 
November  17th; 

For  the  purpose  of  founding  these 
missions  I  took  out  from  the  United 
States  in  the  early  part  of  1885  forty- four 
missionary  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  this  year  thirty-five  more,  making  a 
total  of  seventy-nine,  all  shipped  from 
America  except  two.  It  was  confidently 
predicted  by  friends  and  foes,  both  in 
America  and  England,  that  mote  than 
half  of  them  would  die  the  first  year 
from  exposure,  starvation,  and  the  fevers 
of  the  African  jungle.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  we  have  suffered  no  extra  peril- 
ous exposure,  no  lack  of  food,  except  a 
little  discipline  on  the  part  of  some  in  ac- 
quiring a  relish  for  indigenous  supplies. 

All  have  had  the  fever,  and  three  men 
and  two  ladies  have,  from  various  causes, 
died  and  gone  to  their  long-sought  rest 
in  Heaven.  Their  fellow-missionaries 
have  seen  in  them  the  worst  that  can 
happen  to  soldiers  of  Christ,  and  have 
gathered  increasing  strength  and  courage 
for  their  work.  Of  the  seventy-two  re- 
maining, nine  men,  three  ladies,  and  nine 
children  returned  to  their  homes  on  ac- 
count of  the  illness  of  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  them,  who  drew  the  rest  by 
kindred  ties,  and  but  two  or  three  of  these 
entered  upon  their  work;  so  that  of  the 
total  of  seventy-seven  we  have  fifty- 
three  at  the  front,  healthful,  hopeful, 
and  happy. 


Our  chain  of  missions  in  Angola,  e: 
tending  from  Loanda  to  Malange,  81 
miles,  was  designed  by  yearly  advance 
to  stretch  across  the  continent  in  a  nortl 
east  direction,  along  the  route  recent] 
opened  by  Dr.  Pogge  and  Lieut.  >^'ei 
man;  but^now  that  the  Kassai  and  Sai 
koora  rivers  have  been  explored,  we  cai 
by  the  Congo  and  these  great  waterwayi 
more  directly  reach  the  Tosbelanga  an 
the  other  nations  of  those  high  regioni 
and  will,  therefore,  (D.  V.)  extend  ov 
Angola  missions  south  and  east  to  ni 
glected  nations  equally  needy. 

So  I  have  this  year  opened  a  receiviD 
and  supply  station  at  IQmpoko,  on  th 
eastern  curve  of  Stanley  Pool,  830  mile 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Congp.  That  du 
tanceis  divided  as  follows:  From  Bi 
nana  (Congo  mouth)  to  Matadi.  b 
steamer,  eighty  miles;  from  Matadi  t 
Leoi>oldville,  at  the  lower  end  of  Stanle; 
Pool,  two  hundred  and  thirty  mUes  b 
footpath;  then  by  steamer  or  cano 
twenty  miles  up  the  rapid  current  of  th 
Pool  to  Kimpoko.  The  situation  i 
beautiful.  From  the  veranda  of  ou 
*•  wattle  and  daub''  house,  twenty  by  fift, 
feet,  wliich  stands  but  thirty  yards  fron 
the  high  embankn^nt  of  the  Poc»l,  w( 
have  a  clear  view  of  its  sea-like  bosoo 
and  large  wooded  islands,  and  th( 
*' Dover  c'iffs"  on  the  north  shore.  Abou 
fifty  yards  irom  our  door  a  little  river  o 
pure  clear  water,  fresh  fiom  the  moun 
tains,  dashes  into  the  Pool.  The  space  be 
tween  tbe  Pool  and  the  mountain  range 
— of  two  or  three  miles— is  a  vast  grass; 
plain  of  light  sandy  loam  soil.  Th< 
mountains  and  river  ravines  are  densel' 
covered  with  a  variety  of  moderate  sic< 
trees  and  scrub  matted  and  bound  to 
gether  by  unbreakable  wood  rope  vinea 

We  have  laid  out,  at  Kimpoko,  an  in 
dustrial-school  farm,  and  besides  plant 
ing  an  orchard  of  the  plantain  an< 
banana,  made  a  small  clearing  and  ar 
breaking  up  the  soil  for  a  varied  crop  thi 
coming  year.  We  have  also  tapped  oa 
little  river  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth 
and  let  out  from  it  a  stream  for  irriga 
tion  Our  ditch  in  length  is  1,400  yards 
and  varies  in  depth  of  cutting  from  eigh 
inches  to  six  feet.  By  increasiiig  th 
volume  of  this  irrigating  stream  it  wil 
also  give  us  abundant  water-power  to 
mill  purposes  with  a  fall  of  twenty  feet 
suited  to  a  turbine  wheel. 

There  are  nine  native  towns  within  i 
few  miles  of  us.  We  have  school  dail] 
under  the  shade  trees  in  three  of  then 
with  encouraging  promise  of  meoesfl 
Their  languages  have  never  beei 
printed— the  Batake  and  Abarra.  W< 
are  teaching  them  English  phonetic.  an< 
will  write  their  languages  as  faat  aa  w< 
can  master  them  in  phonetio  diaraciten 
The  men  and  boys  of  Kimpoko  an  flab 
ermen  and  traders.    The  digging^  plant 
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ing.  gathering,  and  preparation  of  food 
by  which  they  subsist  are  all  done  by  the 
women — every  man's  wives  are  his  slaves 
to  do  all  such  work— iw  hard  life,  but  not 
without  its  compensations,  as  seen  in 
their  erect  forms  with  a  symmetrical  de- 
velopment of  all  their  muscles,  their 
strength  and  power  of  endurance,  and 
almost  exemption  from  the  extreme  pains 
and  perils  of  so  many  mothers  in  civil- 
ized life.  The  safe  mean  between  these 
extremes  is  of  divine  appointment. 

From  Stanley  Pool  we  have  in  the 
Congo  waterways  5,000  miles  of  steam- 
boat navigation.  With  a  steamer  of  our 
own  we  can  rapidly  plant  missions 
through  the  vast  and  populous  regions 
thus  accessible;  but  there  are  no  roads 
for  land  travel,  so  that  without  a  steamer 
we  cannot  advance  a  stage  beyond  Kim- 
poko.  We  have  tried  in  vain  to  get 
passage  for  even  one  missionary.  The 
few  little  steamers  on  the  Upper  Congo 
are  fully  occupied  for  their  owners  and 
can  give  us  no  help.  The  Kassai,  we 
learn,  is  too  crooked  and  too  rapid  for 
sailboat  navigation,  so  that  our  plan  for 
building  a  schooner,  which  will  soon  be 
available  on  the  Congo,  is  of  no  avail  for 
the  upper  Kassai  region. 

So  I  have  just  come  from  Stanley  Pool 
to  England  to  ask  our  friends  in  Eng- 
land and  America  to  give  us  a  steamer. 
It  requires  to  be  constructed  of  the  best 
steel  and  sent  out  in  man-loads  of  sixty 
pounds  each.  The  transport  alone  from 
Matadi  to  Stanley  Pool,  on  the  shoulders 
and  heads  of  men  will  cost  $5,000,  and 
the  steamer  built,  laimched,  and 
equipped,  at  Kimpoko,  wiU  cost  a  total 
of  ^0,000.  **A  large  sura."  Yes,  but 
not  too  large  for  its  value  in  spreading 
the  Gospel  among  millions  of  perishing 
people  who  have  never  heard  the  name 
of  Jesus.  Can  that  amoimt  be  raised? 
Tes,  in  a  single  week,  without  infring- 
ing any  interest.  Let  20,000  men, 
women,  and  children  send  us  immedi- 
ately $1  each,  and  pray  for  the  speedy 
evangelization  of  Africa.  The  money, 
will  provide  the  steamer,  and  the 
prayers  of  the  20,000  share-holders  in  her 
will  give  her  propelling  power  far  ex- 
ceeding all  mechanical  forces. 

Let  every  dollar  also  represent  one 
vote  for  the  name  which  our  steamer 
shall  bear— the  **Lulua;'  the  '*  Luabu," 
the  ''Kassai,**  or  the  "Sankoora,"  her 
rtvers;  op  the  "American,**  or  the 
'*  Methodist,*'  or  the  name  of  any  trustee 
of  our  '*  transit  fund,**  or  any  name  you 
like.  Send  the  name  you  vote  tor 
plainly  written,  with  the  money,  and  the 
name  receiving  the  largest  number  of 
votes  will  be  the  name  of  our  steamer. 
Remit  by  Post  Office  order  or  otherwise 
lo  Thomas  Critchlo  w,  181  Hudson  street, 
New  Yotlc,  who  will  acknowledge  re- 
oeipt  and  pV  It  over  to  the  treasurer  of 


my  transit  and  building  fund,  who  will 
apply  it  and  account  for  it. 

I  must  (D.  V.)  sail  from  Liverpool  for 
Liberia  by  Jan.  5,  (prox.)  and  want  to 
learn  that  the  $20,000  shall  have  been 
paid  in,  and  get  the  steamer  under  con- 
tract before  I  leave,  so  that  I  can  ar- 
range for  new  recruits  of  missionaries 
for  the  Congo  rivers  for  the  coming  year. 
I  purpose  to  spend  a  few  months  in 
founding  self-supporting  missions  among 
the  neglected  native  tribes  along  the 
Liberian  coast  till  the  material  for  our 
steamer  and  our  new  missionaries  for 
1^87  shall  come  along,  and  then  proceed 
with  them  to  the  Congo. 


AH  I«andB* 

The  Baptist  Church  in  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  reports  six  baptisms  and  a 
present  membership  of  425. 

A  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  in  France  in 
a  conversation  with  the  priests  of  his  dio- 
cese, is  reported  as  saying:  "We  need 
not  deceive  ourselves,  gentlemen;  the 
mass  of  our  people  is  no  longer  Catholic 
except  in  name.  The  majority  are  pure 
deists,  if  they  are  not  avowed  material- 
ists. The  special  doctrines  of  Catholicism 
are  no  longer  held  except  by  a  continu- 
ally decreasing  number  of  the  laity;  and 
amongst  these  the  best  are  in  reality 
Protestant  in  doctrine.*' 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  Rus- 
sian police  have  received  a  rebuff  in  their 
attempts  to  suppress  purely  religious 
meetings  in  private  bouses.  The  follow- 
ers of  a  sect  called  "  Stundites,"  which  is 
widely  spread  in  South  Russia,  having 
been  persecuted  by  the  police  of  Eliza- 
bethgrad  for  refusing,  when  summoned, 
to  break  up  a  prayer- meeting  at  the  resi- 
dence of  one  of  the  secretaries,  were  suc- 
cessively acquitted  by  the  local  magis- 
trate and  the  Court  of  Assize  of  the  dis- 
trict, on  the  ground  that  public  order  had 
not  been  disturbed  by  the  assemblage  in 
question.  Upon  appeal  to  the  Senate  the 
decision  of  the  lower  courts  has  just  been 
confirmed. — Nonconformist, 

The  forty -eighth  report  of  the  Mission- 
ary  Church  of  Belgium  states  that  twen- 
ty-seven churches  and  stations  have  been 
founded  amidst  the  Roman  Catholic  pop- 
ulation, while  the  Gospel  is  regularly 
preached  in  eighty-three  different  places, 
and  this  influence  is  extended  to  sixty 
other  places  by  open-air  preaching,  etc. 
The  society  has  also  nine  Bible-readers 
and  five  colporteurs,  whose  visits  are 
well  received  by  Roman  Catholics,  who, 
in  many  cases,  are  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  the  priests.  One  said:  *'  I  am  tired 
of  their  mummeries.**  During  the  strikes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  amongst 
the  mining  population  generally,  good 
work  was  done. 

Rev.  Wm.  Moore,  missionary  in  Spain 


of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  reports 
Nov.  10,  at  * 'Madrid  schools,  male,  female, 
infant,  with  evangelistic  services  fre- 
quently held  in  the  school-room ;  Cordoba, 
church  with  58  communicanta,  and 
schools,  male  and  female,  with  a  daily 
attendance  of  100;  Puerto  Santa  Maria, 
college  with  seven  students,  congrega- 
tion from  60  to  70  regular  hearers,  schools, 
male  and  female,  Bible  class  for  women 
twice  a  week;  Puerto  Real,  preaching 
station  with  attendance  of  50.** 

A  correspondent  of  the  Baptist  MiS' 
aionary  Magazine  gives  the  following 
facts  respecting  Baptists  and  Baptist 
Missions  in  a  part  of  Europe  :  "  In  Hun- 
gary are  2  Baptist  preachers  with  40 
preaching  places  and  528  members ;  in 
Bohemia,  40  members ;  in  Galicia,  110 
members ;  in  Poland,  half  a  dozen  work- 
ers ;  in  Russia,  two  or  three  in  the  north 
and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  in  the  south  ; 
in  Bulgaria,  a  small  church  ;  in  Switzer- 
land, 4  churches." 

Rev.  J.  B.  Vinton  writes  from  Biurma 
that  the  insurrection  there  is  purely  Bud- 
dhist and  that  Buddhism  is  in  arms 
against  Christianity,  the  priests  leading 
the  men  on  the  battle-field. 

The  Baptist  Mission  on  the  Congo  con- 
tinues to  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  the 
revival  among  the  natives,  and  the  clear 
evidence  that  the  work  is  of  God. 

Rev.  H.  Loomis  writes  that  the  statis- 
tics of  the  Greek  Church  in  Japan  have 
just  been  published,  and  the  aggregate 
membership  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Protestant  Churches,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally found  that  the  habits  and  condi- 
tions of  the  Greek  Church  members  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  heathen. 

Dr.  Jessup  writes  from  Syria  that  there 
is  a  Mohammedan  revival  in  the  Turkish 
empire.  Boys*  schools,  girls'  schools, 
military  schools,  civil  service  schools 
are  being  built  in  almost  all  the  prov- 
inces. The  Sultan  as  an  individual  holds 
enormous  estates  in  every  part  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  has  issued  orders  to  have  a 
mosque  and  a  school  built  in  every  town 
and  village  where  he  has  property. 
Meanwhile  the  building  of  Christian 
churches  and  schools  has  been  stopped 
by  the  Government. 

The  Missionary  Herald  for  January 
says  :  "  Word  has  just  reached  us  from 
Dr.  Bamum,  of  Harpoot,  Eastern  Tur- 
key, that,  in  obedience  to  an  order  from 
Constantinople,  the  government  officials 
had  recognized  the  college  in  all  its  de- 
partments, and  that  they  were  then  busy 
in  putting  the  official  seal  on  the  text- 
books used.  This  is  good  news  indeed, 
and  apparently  puts  an  end  to  a  contest 
that  has  been  going  on  for  nearly  four  • 
years.  We  trust,  moreover,  that  it  indi- 
cates a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Turkish  govemm«iil  \a^«x^  xscosS^t^ax^ 
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A   MILLION. 


A  Million  for  Missions 


FOR  1887 


BY  CX>]:iIiEGTIONS  ONLY. 


A  millon  fVom  ColleetlonM  Aloue. 

BT  R.    B. 

What  for?  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  proposes  to  raise  this  large 
amount  for  the  spread  of  Christ's  ELiug- 
dom  on  the  earth. 

It  can  be  done  and  should  be  done; 
and  will  be  done  if  every  member  is 
reached. 

Tlie  time  has  come  when  we  as  Metho- 
dists must  move  forward  in  Christ*s 
name  to  the  saving  of  the  world  with 
more  earnestness  than  in  the  past.  A 
question  is  before  the  church.  How  can 
this  amount  be  raised  ?  We  all  agree  it 
should  be  raised,  but  how  ?  is  the  ques- 
tion. 

Our  people  must  feel  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  Not  the  few,  but  the  whole 
Church  must  be  aroused,  as  never  before, 
and  made  to  feel  that  our  salvation,  to 
some  extent,  depends  on  our  conduct 
and  treatment  of  the  people  who  are  in 
darkness.  That  question  put  by  the 
stingy  Methodise  when  asked  to  contrib- 
ute to  missions,  *'  why  cannot  the  hea- 
then be  saved  without  the  Gospel  ?"  must 
be  changed;  and  we  must  ask  them 
plainly,  **  How  do  you  expect  to  be  saved 
and  get  to  Heaven  with  that  kind  of 
Christless  Spirit  in  you?" 

For  I  hold  that  that  Christian  is 
Christless  who  is  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  missionary  movement  of  the  Church, 
and  I  am  puzzled  to  see  what  engage- 
ment they  would  have  in  Heaven,  going 
there  with  no  sympathy  in  Christ^s  great 
command. 

In  order  to  arouse  the  Church  we  must 
hold  missionary  meetings  at  every 
preaching  appointment  from  Maine  to 
California.  Let  the  preachers  join  hands 
and  go  forth  in  twos  and  threes  to  sound 
the  trumpet. 

Let  the  Presiding  Elder,  assisted  by 
the  preacher  in  charge,  prepare  a  pro- 
gramme and  also  prepare  good  mission- 
ary singing.  Don*t  sing  about  Heaven  but 
sing  about  taking  this  world  for  Christ. 
Publish  the  programme  in  the  local  pa- 
pers, tell  the  people  to  come,  and  don*t  be 
afraid  to  tell  them  the  second  time  to 
come.  See  that  each  speaker  has  his 
subject  in  time  to  prepare.  Red  hot  shot 
is  needed. 

Let  this  meeting  be  held  the  week 
before  the  Sabbath,  or  as  near  as  possible 
the  Sabbath  when  the  collection  is  to  be 
taken,  or  take  the  collection  at  the  meet- 
ing if  the  way  is  favorable. 


And  then  let  the  preacher  appoint  a 
committee  to  canvass  that  appointment 
to  find  the  last  man;  and  then  the  Sab- 
bath after  the  missionary  meeting;  have 
it  as  Missionary  Sabbath.  By  this  time 
the  people  at  that  place  will  be  thinking 
about  Christian  Missions. 

Something  must  be  done  to  move  the 
people,  and  if  this  plan  is  carried  out  just 
as  the  English  Methodists  do,  the  people 
will  be  moved  and  the  million  raised 
with  a  shout. 

It  can  be  done.  All  things  are  possible 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  when 
all  the  people  say  Amen, 

1  would  name  the  months  of  April  and 
May  as  good  months  for  the  fall  confer- 
ences to  carry  out  this  programme.  Let 
it  be  done  throughout  the  land  and  the 
million  is  raised.  Let  every  Presiding 
Elder  and  every  preacher  in  charge  say 
it  shall  be  done. 

And  it  will  be  done.  Success  is  in  one 
word.    Organize, 


Pre&chers'   mectlns:  &t  Staveiiffery 

Rev.  J.  H.  Johnson  writes  from  Ber- 
gen, Norway,  Dec.  6,  1886 :  We  closed  a 
very  interesting  preachers'  meeting  at 
Stavenger  last  week,  at  which  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  by  a  rising  vote  were 
passed. 

**  Whereas  we  have  learned  with  great 
joy  of  the  large  increase  in  the  collec- 
tions for  missions  during  the  past  fiscal 
year,  and  whereas  we  rejoice  to  see  how 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Am- 
erica continues  to  sympathize  with  and 
liberally  aid  us  in  the  mission  work  in 
Norway. 

•'  Therefore  Resolved  1,  That  we  here- 
by express  our  hearty  thanks  to  the  Gren- 
eral  Committee  and  the  Church  for  the 
sympathy  shown  and  the  aid  granted  us 
as  a  mission. 

^'Resolved  2,  That  we  will  do  our  best 
in  collecting  money  for  missions  during 
the  year  1897." 

Our  Norway  Conference  was  organized 
in  1876,  and  not  as  stated  in  the  Mission- 
ary Report  for  1886,  in  1867. 

lJDirlfl«  Metbods. 

Now  that  the  Million-line  by  collections 
only,  is  fairly  in  sight,  it  has  become  quite 
common  for  some  speakers  and  news- 
paper correspondents  to  speak  of  a  Million 
for  Missions  as  a  light  thing.  How  easy 
it  is  to  tell  us  what  ought  to  be  done  I 
How  easy  to  cry  out  to  an  audience— We 
ought  to  raise  two  millions !  and  I  have 
heard  it  put  as  high  as  ten  millions  per 
annum. 

Brethren,  suffer  a  word  of  counsel. 
Please  allow  the  host  we  are  seeking  to 
inspire,  to  feel  that  they  are  doing  a  great 
thing  to  raise  a  Million  for  Missions — at 
least  until  they  get  it  done.    Then  those 


of  you  who  think  it  a  small  thing  to  xaia 
a  Million,  can  raise  your  Two4lillio 
cry,  and  lead  us  on. 

It  is  so  easy  to  raise  the  dollar-a-men 
bercry,  and  have  it  pass  for  wisdom,  b< 
fore  a  popular  audience;  but  I  verily  hk 
lieve  that  cry  has  done  the  cause  almoc 
infinite  harm.  Many  a  man  able  t 
give  twenty-five,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  do! 
lars,  has  chloroformed  his  conacienoe  b 
responding  to  that  appeal  and  givin 
what  he  called  his  share. 

Let  us  go  on  with  our  great  task,  j 
Million  for  Missions  by  collections  onlj 
means  an  increase  of  nine  hundred  an 
fifty  dollars  per  day  for  every  day  of  th 
year,  beyond  what  the  income  from  tha 
source  was  before  the  Million-dollar  cr 
was  raised. 

It  is  no  small  thing  to  secure  this  ii 
crease.  If  it  is  done,  our  great  Churc 
must  be  inspired  as  never  before.  Bisho| 
Eklitors,  Presiding  Elders,  Pastors,  Sui 
day-school  Superintendents  must  form 
holy  alliance  to  win  this  great  victory. 

Let  those  who  think  it  is  such  a  littl 
thing  to  raise  a  Million,  try  their  powe 
a  little  and  send  us  in  a  few  thousands 

The  Methodists  raise  nearly  ninetee: 
millions  a  year  for  the  maintenance  an< 
spread  of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom  in  th 
world— over  ten  dollars  per  membei 
Think  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  o 
our  communicants  who  are  poor  am 
dependent ;  think  of  the  whole  familie 
that  belong  to  our  conununion.  Tei 
dollars  per  member  is  a  great  average. 
doubt  whether  even  the  Ronum  Catholi 
Church  does  eo  well 

Let  us  all  agree  that  it  is  a  great  thin, 
to  raise  a  Million — till  it  is  fairly  done 
Help  us— do  not  hinder  us.  Study  huma 
nature.  Do  not  think  the  Church  can  b 
inspired  by  telling  them  that  what  w 
are  trying  so  hard  to  get  them  to  do  wil 
seem  a  little  thing  when  it  Is  done  I 

O  Lord,  give  us  a  great  baptism  o 
common  sense.  We  never  needed  it  s 
much  as  now.  C.  C.  McCabe. 

Judson  preached  to  the  Buddhists  i 
Burma  for  six  years  without  a  convert 
Every  first  Sunday  he  and  his  devotee 
wife  would  celebrate  the  sacrament  o 
the  Lord*s  Supper,  and  would  say  at  th 
conclusion,  '*  We  are  the  Church  of  Jeeu 
in  Burma."  Somebody  wrote  to  Mi 
Judson,  after  he  had  been  there  five  yean 
to  know  what  were  the  prospects  for  th 
conversion  of  the  heathen.   He  answered 

'*  As  bright  as  the  promises  of  God.'* 

•  •  » 

We  have  an  excellent  Easter  ESxercis 
for  use  in  Missionary  meetings,  prepare 
by  Rev.  W.  H.  W.  Rees.  of  Creston,  Iowa 
The  price  is  1 1 .  50  per  hundred.  Bpecimei 
copy  sent  on  application.  Send  in  you 
orders  promptly,  that  we  may  know  hoi 
many  to  print.  0.  C.  McCAbb. 


Eugene  R.  Smith, 


FEBRUARY,    1887. 


Country  aniti  ^eoplt  of  Sb^setnta. 


Abyssinia,  one  of  the  nations  of  Africa  bordering  on 
the  Red  Sea,  is  about  the  size  of  France  and  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  from  3,000,000  to  4,000,000.  The  name  Abys- 
sinii,  or  more  properly  Habessinia,  is  derived  from  the 
AraHc  word  Habesch,  which  signifies  mixture  of  con- 


thatch;  the  richer  families  occupy  houses  composed  of 
several  detached  buildings  within  one  enclosure,  the 
walls  constructed  of  dried  mud  with  wooden  beams. 
They  have  no  arts,  manufactures,  or  trade,  being  en- 
gaged in  pastoral  and  agricultural  labor. 


ABYSSINIANS 

fusion,  and  was  applied  to  this  country  by  the  Arabs  on 
account  of  the  mixed  character  of  the  people. 

The  people  are  divided  into  a  number  of  different 
tribes,  the  majority  being  of  the  Caucasian  race,  and  are 
generally  well  formed  and  frequently  handsome.  In 
manners  they  are  rude  and  barbarous  and  are  often  en- 
gaged in  warfare.  "  Neither  men  nor  women  wear  any 
head-covering  except  their  luxuriant  hair.  The  poorer 
peasants  live  in  round  huts  with  conical  roofs  of  straw 


EATING  DINNBR. 

i  "  Adowa,  the  capital,  with  narrow,  winding  streets,  is 
prettily  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  hill  at  the  confluence 
of  two  rivers.  Some  of  tlie  houses  are  surrounded  by 
stone  walls  ten  feet  high,  but  generally  they  are  native 
hovels.  It  has  a  large  market  where  all  kinds  of  coun< 
try  produce  are  sold,  and  it  has  a  population  of  10,000." 
Abyssinia  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  monarchies  in  the 
world,  and  its  northern  portion  was  included  in  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Ethiopia.     AccQ'cdw.^  v<i  ^^t.  Ko'i^ 
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IS,  the  Qaeen  of  Sheba,  who  visited  Solomon,  was 
a  monarch  of  their  country,  and  from  her  son,  Meniiek, 
the  kings  of  Abyssinia  are  descended.  During  the  cap- 
tivity many  of  the  Jews  settled  here,  and  brought  with 
them  a  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  religion. 

During  the  last  century  the  country  was  divided  among 
several  semi-independent  chiefs,  but  the  ability  of  one  of 
tiie  chiefs  and  his  defeating  of  his  enemies  in  successive 
battles  enabled  him  to  become  the  supreme  ruler,  and  in 
March,  1855,  he  took  the  name  of  Theodore  III.  and 
caused  himself  to  be  crowned  king  of  Ethiopia,  but  was 
called  Emperor  Theodore.  Having  detained  in  the 
country  as  prisoners  some  Englishmen,  and  refusing  to 
give  them  up,  the  British  Government  sent  an  army  into 
the  country,  and  when  Magdala  was  stormed  and  taken 
on  April  13,  i868,  the  dead  body  of  the  emperor  was 
found,  having  fallen  by  his  own  hand. 

In  1882,  Prince  Kassai,  of  the  Province  of  Tigre,  was 
crowned  king  of  Abyssinia  at  Axam,  under  the  title  of 
King  John,  and  he  is  still  reigning.  The  Egyptian  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Times  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  king  taken  from  Dr.  Parisis,  a  Greek  phy- 
sician who  attended  the  king  for  two  years.  Dr.  Parisis 
describes  King  John  as  a  strong,  active  man  of  fifty,  in 
intelligence  much  above  the  average  of  his  countrymen, 
who,  however,  are  in  many  points  superior  to  the  intel- 
ligence and  morality  of  the  Egyptians.  He  is  not  averse 
to  Europeans  assuch;  he  is  just  and  friendly  to  the  few 
Greeks,  who  are  all  the  European  element  now  in  the 
country,  but  then  the  Greeks  "  do  not  meddle  with  poli-  I 
tics,  transact  their  affairs  quietly,  and  above  all  are 
moral  men."    We  gather,  in  fact,  that  the  flower  of  the 


Greek  nation  is  in  Abyssinia,  but  then  there  are  only 
four  in  all.  As  for  Europeans,  King  John  is  friendly  to 
the  English,  because,  as  he  frequently  repeats,  "they 
keep  their  word,"  and  Captain  Harrison  Smith  in  partic- 
ular made  a  very  favorable  impression;  but  the  generality 
of  Europeans  visiting  the  country  were  (the  informant 
says)  generally  vagabonds,  who  left  much  to  be  desired 
on  the  score  of  social  morality,  and  hence  the  king  had 
taken  a  prejudice  against  them.  The  Lazarist  fathers 
at  Massowah  had,  however,  asked  leave  to  send  a 
mission  into  the  country,  and  the  king  had  dubiously 
assented,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  they  interfered 
with  nobody;  if  they  did  he  might  interfere  with  them. 
One  of  our  illustrations  shows  the  Abyssinians  par- 
taking of  a  family  dinner,  the  fare  probably  consisting 
of  a  morsel  of  mutton  or  goat's  flesh,  drowned  in  a 
slough  of  butter,  onions,  and  red  pepper  {the  Abyssini- 
ans even  like  their  bread  and  butter  deviled).  Into 
this  mass  each  in  turn  dips  a  piece  of  bread,  which  is 
soft,  and  adapted  for  absorbing  gravy.  If  a  guest  be 
present,  the  host  and  hostess  generously  crams  his  or 
her  mouth  with  the  tit-bits  of  the  meal.  The  liquor  is 
ordinarily  a  species  of  beer,  but  it  is  not  etiquette  to 
drink  until  the  master  of  the  house  has  taken  hisafill. 
The  food  is  cooked  by  a  cook-handmaiden,  who  is  shown 
serving  the  dish  to  the  company.  A  raw  flesh  banquet 
is  one  of  the  greatest  treats  which  can  be  given  to  the 
Abyssinian  soldier.  Bruce,  the  traveler,  horrified  his 
countrymen  by  his  description  of  this  custom,  and  got 
roundly  scofl^ed  at  for  his  stories  of  cutting  off  steaks 
from  a  live  cow.  Nevertheless,  at  the  present  day,  raw 
meat  feasts  are  none  the  less  practiced  than  then. 
When  all  the  guests  are  assembled  the  animals  are 
slaughtered,  and  within  three  minutes  the  choicest  mor- 
sels of  raw  meat,  of  the  fattest,  are  brought  in  palpitat- 
ing for  the  chief  and  those  of  high  rank.  Knives  are 
handed  round  to  all,  and  each  cuts  himself  a  large  piece 
from  the  part  offered  him.  7>/' — anglite  mead — is  usu- 
ally the  accompanying  beverage,  as  this  is  the  univer- 
sally favorite  liquor  of  the  Abyssinians,  who  drink  enor- 
mous quantities.  The  server  of  tej  to  a  man  of  rank 
must  be  a  quick,  intelligent  cup-bearer.  He  must  watch 
the  least  glance  of  his  chief's  eye  to  see  if  there  is  any 
one  whom  he  should  especially  serve,  and  he  must  have 
the  tact  to  serve  them  in  a  way  not  to  offend  the  pride 
of  rank  of  any,  which  when  there  are  many  strangers  is 
a  difficult  task. 

The  laws  of  Abyssinia  are  mainly  to  be  found  in  the 
FMa  Negust,  which  Mr.  Plowden  remarks  is  a  very 
bad  translation  of  Justinian,  The  Abyssinians  never 
make  a  new  law,  as  with  their  usual  superstition  and  ob- 
stinacy they  ascribe  to  this  book  a  Divine  or  sacred  au- 
thority. Thus  when  a  case  is  before  the  judges  they 
say:  "Let  us  hear  what  the  Fitka  Negmt  says;  "it  is 
opened  solemnly,  and  the  first  passage  which  can  be 
found  bearing  at  all  on  the  subject  is  read  and  acted 
upon,  all  other  considerations  being  disregarded.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  lawsuit,  both  parties,  accuser  and  ac> 
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cused,  must  find  security  or  be  chained  during  the  con- 
tmuaiire  of  the  suit,  and  afterward  the  loser  must  again 
lind  security  on  all  the  points  for  which  he  may  be  con- 
demned, his  antagonist  finding  a  person  to  be  his  fellow. 
Also  he  must  hand  over  a  certain  amount  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  case  to  the  judges,  who  get  no 
other  pay  beyond  the  numerous  presents  which  they  re- 
ceive on  all  hands. 

Dr.  Davis  Kay  gives  the  following  account  of  the  re- 
ligion: The  prevailing  religion  of  Abyssinia  is  a  ver^' 
corrupted  form  of  Christianity.  This  is  professed  by  the 
majority  of  the  people  as  well  as  by  the  reigning  princes 
of  the  different  States.  There  arc  also  scattered  over 
the  country  many  Mohammedans  and  some  Falashes  or 
Jews.  Christianity  was  introduced  into  this  country 
about  the  year  330,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  so 
corrupted  by  errors  of  various  kinds  as  to  have  become 
little  more  than  a  dead  formality  mixed  up  with  much 
supeistition  and  Judaism. 

Feasts  and  feast-days  are  very  frequent,  and  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  dispensed  after  the  manner  of 
the  Greek  Church.  The  children  are  circumcised,  and 
the  Mosaic  commandments  with  respect  to  food  and 
purification  are  observed.  The  eating  of  animals  Which 
do  not  chew  the  cud  and  which  have  not  cloven  hoofs  is 
prohibited.  The  ecclesiastical  body  is  very  numerous, 
coDsisting  of  priests  of  various  kinds,  with  monks  and 


nuns,  and  is  looked  upon  with  great  awe  and  reverence. 
If  a  priest  be  married  previous  to  his  ordination,  he  is 
allowed  to  remain  so;  but  no  one  can  marry  after  having 
entered  the  priesthood.  The  primate  or  chief  bishop  » 
called  Abuna  (i,  e.,  our  father),  and  is  nominated  by  the 
patriarch  of  Cairo,  whom  they  acknowledge  as  their 
spiritual  father. 

The  churches  are  rude  edifices,  chiefly  of  a  circular 
form,  with  thatched  roofs,  the  interior  being  divided 
into  three  compartments, — an  outeronefor  the  laity,  one 
within  for  the  priests,  and  in  the  centre  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  exactly  after  the  manner  of  a  Jewish  temple. 
The  worship  consists  merely  in  reading  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  dispensing  the  Lord's  Supper  without  any 
preaching.  Like  the  Greek  Church,  they  have  no  im- 
ages of  any  kind  in  their  place  of  worship,  but  paintinj?s 
of  the  saints  are  very  common,  their  faces  always  in  full, 
whatever  maybe  the  position  of  their  bodies. 

They  have  innumerable  saints,  but  above  all  is  the 
Virgin,  whom  they  regard  as  queen  of  Heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  great  intercessor  for  the  saints  uf  mankind. 
Their  reverence  for  a  saint  is  often  greater  than  for  the 
Almighty,  and  a  man  who  would  not  hesitate  to  invoke 
the  name  of  his  Maker  in  witness  to  a  falsehood,  may 
decline  so  to  use  the  name  of  St.  Michael  or  St.  George, 
Legends  of  saints  and  works  of  religious  controversy 
form  almost  their  entire  literature. 
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The  "  Encyclopedia  Brhannica  "  furnishes  us  the 
information  which  follows  respecting  the  provinces, 
language,  and  Christian  missions: 

The  three  principal  provinces  of  Abyssinia  are  Tigre 
in  the  north,  Amliara  (in  which  Gondar,  the  capital,  is 
■ituated)  in  the  center,  and  Shoa  in  the  south.  The 
governors  of  these  have  all  at  different  times  assumed 
the  title  of  Ras.  There  are  also  the  smaller  provinces  of 
Lasta,  Godjam,  and  Kivara,  The  province  of  Shoa  is 
almost  separated  from  that  of  Amhara  by  the  Wolla 
Gallas.  a  Mohammedan  tribe,  and  for  a  long  time  was 
independent.  Gondar,  the  capital,  has  7,000  inhabitants, 
and  Andowa,  6,000  inhabitants, 

Tlie  language  of  the  religion  and  literature  of  the 
country  is  the  Geez,  which  belongs  to  the  F.thiopic  class 
of  languages  and  is  the  ancient  language  of  Tign',  of 
which  the  modern  TignJ  is  a  dialect.  The  Amharic,  the 
language  of  Amhara,  is  that  of  the  court,  the  army,  and 
the  merchants,  and  is  that  too  which  travelers  who  pene- 
trate beyond  Tigru  have  ordinarily  occasion  to  use. 

But  the  Agow  in  its  various  dialects  is  the  language 
of  the  people  in  some  provinces  almost  exclusively,  and 
in  others,  where  it  has  been  superseded  by  the  languagt- 
of  the  dominant  race,  it  still  exists  among  the  lowest 
classes.  This  last  is  believed  to  be  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  people  ;  and  from  the  affinity  of  the  Geez, 
Amharic,  and  cognate  dialects,  to  the  Arabic,  it  seems 
probable  that  they  were  introduced  by  conquerors  or 
settlers  from  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Red  Sea, 

The  Gallas,  who  have  overrun  a  great  part  of  Abyssi- 
nia, have  introduced  their  own  language  into  various 
parts  of  the  country,  but  in  many  cases  they  havr 
adopted  the  language  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
have  come. 

The  Portuguese  commenced  Roman  Catholic  missions 
in  Abyssinia  towards  the  close  of  the  istb  century. 
Between  1518  and  1540,  armies  of  Mohammedans 
entered  Abyssinia  and  overran  the  kingdom,  obliging 
the  emperor  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountain  fastnesses, 
but  they  were  afterwards  defeated.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  following  century  a  priest  by  the  name  of  Father 
Paez,  a  man  of  great  tact  and  judgment,  rose  into  high 
favor  at  court,  and  gained  over  the  emperor  to  his  faith. 
He  directed  the  erection  of  churches,  palaces,  and 
bridges  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  carried 
out  many  useful  works,  but  in  1633  all  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics were  sent  out  of  the  country. 

In  1829,  Messrs.  Gobal  and  Kugler  were  sent  out 
from  England  as  missionaries  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  and  were  well  received  by  the  Ras  of  Tigri'-. 
Mr.  Kugler  died  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  his  place 
was  subsequently  supplied  by  Mr.  Isenberg,  who  was 
followed  by  Messrs.  Blumhardt  and  Krapf. 

In  1830,  Mr,  Gobat  proceeded  to  Gondar,  where  be 
also  met  with  a  favorable  reception.  In  1833,  he 
returned  to,Europe,  and  published  a  journal  of  his  resi- 
dence there.  In  the  following  year  he  went  back  to 
Tigru,  but  \a  1836  he  was  compelled  to  leave  from  ill 


health.  In  1838,  other  missionaries  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  country,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  native 
priests.  Messrs.  Isenberg  and  Krapf  went  south,  and 
established  themselves  at  Shoa.  The  former  soon  after 
returned  to  England,  and  Mr.  Krapf  remained  in  Shoa 
till  March,  1842. 

Bishop  Gobat  wrote  of  the  Abyssinians  about  four 
years  ago:  "The  Chri.stians  of  Abyssinia  are  divided 
into  three  parties,  so  inimical  to  each  other  that  they 
curse  one  another  and  will  no  longer  partake  of  the  sacra- 
ment together.  It  is  one  single  point  of  theology  that 
disunites  them — the  unceasing  dispute  concerning  the 
unction  of  Jesus  Christ," 

The  St.  Chrischona  Missionary  Society  has  three  mis- 
sionaries at  Balli,  in  Gallaland.  but  their  work  is  much 
retarded  by  the  restrictions  placed  upon  it  by  the  Abys- 
sinian authorities. 

The  London  Society  for  the  Jews  has  had  for  several 
years  a  mission  among  the  Falashas  of  Abyssinia,  and 
has  now  five  missionaries  and  three  school  teachers  on 
the  border. 
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The  Canarese  Mission  of  India. 

BY  REV.    D.    O.    ERNSBERGER. 

Gulbarga,  one  of  the  places  I  preach,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Canarese  Mission  at  present,  is  a  city  of 
about  40,000  inhabitants.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  H. 
H.  the  Nizam's  dominions.  It  is  on  the  railway  about 
midway  between  Bombay  and  Madras,  being  about  400 
miles  to  either  of  these  cities. 

I  preach  also  in  Raichore,  a  town  of  about  13,000 
inhabitants.  This  town  also  is  on  the  railway.  In  each 
of  these  places  the  inhabitants  are  principally  Hindus. 
Probably  twelve  per  cent,  are  Mohammedans.  In  Gul- 
barga  there  are  nine  families  of  Europeans  and  Euras- 
ians. In  Raichore  there  must  be  at  least  fifteen  houses 
of  Eurasians.  These  are  all  Christians,  at  least  nom- 
inal. They  are  engaged  in  the  government,  railway  and 
cotton  mills. 

We  may  say  that  there  is  nothing  being  done  for  the 
heathen  and  Mohammedans  by  Protestants  exceptj>y  us. 
Occasionally  a  catechist  comes  to  Raichore  to  sell  books 
and  visit  a  few  native  Christians  there.  In  Gulbarga 
we  are  alone. 

The  Canarese  Mission  includes  from  12,000  to  14,- 
000  square  miles  of  territory  with  a  population  of  about 
1,500,000.  This  territory  is  entirely  destitute  of  the 
Gospel  except  as  we  preach  to  them. 

We  have  one  organized  church,  consisting  of  my  wife, 
mjrself  and  a  native  young  man  who  is  acting  as  colpor- 
teur. In  all  we  are  three.  We  have  no  church  build- 
ing nor  a  parsonage,  but  God  has  given  us  faith,  cour- 
age and  triumph.  We  shall  yet  see  these  barren  fields 
blossom  as  the  rose.    We  are  just  begmning. 


Karachi^  India,  and  Its  Protestant  Missions. 

BY  REV.  G.  K.  GILDER. 

I  belong  to  India  and  was  never  out  of  the  country. 
In  1874,  I  joined  the  then  styled  Bombay  and  Bengal 
Mission,  and  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  South  India 
Conference  when  that  Conference  was  organized  by 
Bishop  Andrews  on  November  9,  1876,  in  Bombay.  At 
this  Conference  I  was  ordained  Elder,  having  been  or- 
dained Deacon  in  1874. 

My  wife,  Emily,  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  J.  Caldwell,  who  came  out  as  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Missionary  Society  in  1838,  and 
after  laboring  among  the  heathen  for  nearly  forty  years, 
died  in  India  in  1877. 

Karachi,  where  I  am  now  at  work,  is  the  chief  city  of 
Sind,  the  seat  of  the  Commissioner  (a  sort  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor), and  is  partially  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Government  of  Bombay. 

Karachi  is  also  the  seaport  for  the  Punjab,  Beluchistan 
md  Southern  Afghanistan.  Its  population  is  80,000, 
>at  increasing  rapidly  every  year.  Being  a  frontier 
lown,  a9  well  i^s  a  seaport,  the  population  is  a  very 


mixed  one,  composed  chiefly  of  Sindis  (people  of  Sind), 
Biluchis,  Gujeratis  (from  Gujerat),  and  Katchis  (from 
Katch).  There  are  also  a  few  Marathis  (from  the  Bom- 
bay side),  and  Parsis.  All  these,  saving  the  Parsis,  who 
are  fire  worshipers,  are  divided  almost  equally  into  Hin- 
dus and  Mohammedans.  The  former,  I  regret  to  say, 
through  the  introduction  of  cheap  foreign  alcoholic 
liquors,  are  becoming  very  much  addicted  to  drink.  Even 
eau-de-cologne  is  used,  when  brandies,  etc.,  fail. 

Karachi  is  connected  with  Upper  India  by  railway, 
and  will  be  a  city  of  yet  greater  importance  from  a  com- 
mercial as  well  as  military  and  political  point  of  view, 
directly  the  entire  system  of  N.  W.  frontier  and  strat- 
egic railways  is  complete. 

Religious  interests  are  represented  by  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Church  of  Scotland  (both  State  Churches), 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches. 
The  first  mentioned  is  the  only  body  carrying  on  direct 
mission  work  among  the  heathen  here.  This  Mission 
belongs  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  whose  head- 
quarters are  in  London.  The  Society  also  occupies 
Hyderabad  (the  capital  of  Sind  under  the  Amirs),  and 
Sukkur.     Recently  it  has  opened  a  station  in  Quetta. 

In  Karachi  their  work  takes  the  form  of  educational, 
Zenana  and  street  preaching  efforts.  They  also  possess 
a  small  native  Christian  congregation  composed  of 
about  sixty-nine  members  and  adherents.  Strange  to 
say  that  throughout  their  work  in  the  province,  the 
missionaries  do  not  have  a  single  pure  5///<// convert,  al- 
though the  mission  has  been  in  existence  ever  since 
1852.  The  total  number  of  converts  within  the  bounds 
of  this  Sind  Mission  is  just  a  little  over  100,  and  these 
are  all  gathered  together  from  various  other  sources, 
not  a  few  being  native  Christians  floating  into  Sind  in 
search  of  employment,  or  on  transfer,  from  other  ports 
of  India. 

We  have  had  no  regular  work  as  yet  for  the  heathen. 
One  missionary  only  is  in  charge,  and  the  constant  de- 
mands of  the  English  work  absorb  all  his  time.  Our 
people,  however,  are  anxious  to  do  something,  and  we 
have  been  doing  the  best  we  can  to  secure  an  efficient 
native  helper,  but  so  far  without  success.  Inferior  men 
abound — I  mean  inferior  in  piety  and  spirituality;  men 
who  would  gladly  come  for  the  sake  of  the  rupees,  and 
who  would  seek  to  squeeze  as  large  a  salary  out  of  us  as 
possible — but  these  we  do  not  want. 

There  is  ample  room  in  Karachi  for  a  well  organized 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission.  The  influence  of  such  a 
mission,  full  of  holy  aggressiveness,  would  reach  far  and 
wide  in  Sind;  nay,  farther  and  wider  still  would  it 
reach, — up  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  one 
side;  and  toward  Candahar  and  even  Persia,  on  the  other. 

One  pressing  need  is  a  Zenana  Medical  Mission. 
There's  not  a  lady  doctor  to  be  found  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Sind.  To  the  Church  at  home,  to 
the  W.  F.  M.  S.  of  our  Church,  I  would  appeal  and  say, 
"  Come  over  and  help  your  Sindi  sisters,  for  they  sorely 
need  the  help  you  can  give  !  *' 
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LAHORE  AND  ITS  PROTESTANT  WORK. 


Our  statistics,  representing  purely  English  work,  are 
as  follows:  Members,  sixteen;  local  preachers,  two; 
exhorters,  two;  Sunday-schools,  two;  Sunday-school 
scholars,  fifty-five;  Sunday-school  teachers  and  officers, 
thirteen. 

Our  Sabbath  congregations  include  many  who  are 
merely  friends  of  the  cause,  although  not  members. 
These  help  in  supporting  the  work. 

m  %  ^ 

Mission  Work  in  Lahore,  India. 

BY  REV.    C.    H.    PLOMER. 

This  great  field  in  our  Indian  empire  was  occupied  by 
Christ's  ambassadors,  as  connected  with  the  American 
Presb)rterian  Society,  in  1850,  immediately  after  the  an- 
nexation of  the  province.  Then  followed  missionaries 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  next  those  of  our 
Conference.  But  though  we  occupied  it  in  1881,  the 
Lord's  work  was  solely  confined  to  the  Europeans  and 
Eurasians  of  the  station.  It  was  only  in  1885  that  our 
missionary  society  was  inaugurated  here,  during  Brother 
Gilder's  incumbency,  since  which  period  a  native  Cate- 
chist  and  I  have  been  enabled  to  carry  forward  the  good 
news  of  Jesus'  salvation  to  the  benighted  and  hardened 
heathen  populace  of  this  metropolis  of  the  Punjab. 

At  the  beginning  of  1886  our  Divine  Master  opened 
the  way,  by  which  I  obtained  the  ready  and  able  assist- 
ance of  a  "  help-meet."  She  confined  her  labors  among 
the  Bengalee  Zenanas,  but  through  injury  received,  she 
has  been  compelled  to  forego  her  interesting  work.  Ill 
health  has  been  her  portion  ever  since;  and  though  this 
has  proved  a  great  disappointment  to  both  of  us,  yet 
since  this  has  fallen  to  our  lot,  we  sweetly  acquiesce  in 
our  Father's  unerring  will,  only  that  He  may  be  magni- 
fied by  us  even  under  these  circumstances.  No  doubt, 
this  trial  will  prepare  her  for  greater  work  in  the  future. 
Thank  God,  she  continues  to  progress. 

The  work,  as  committed  to  my  trust,  has  been  confined 
to  street  preaching,  tract  distribution,  way-side  talks, 
and  visiting,  besides  carrying  the  Gospel  among  the  vil- 
lages near  by.  Endeavors  were  made  to  open  a  school 
for  the  poorer  classes  of  natives  in  this  city,  but  it  did 
not  succeed,  as  there  are  many  already  in  existence.  If 
our  funds  were  high,  most  probably  I  could  manage  to 
establish  schools  in  the  neighboring  villages. 

The  same  inevitable  difficulty  faces  us  in  wishing  to 
employ  native  helpers,  or  rather,  in  appropriating  the 
proffered  aid  of  a  few  talented  and  good  native  preachers. 
Nevertheless,  with  my  one  native  helper,  we  have  been 
sowing  the  good  seed  of  the  Kingdom,  and  our  hearts 
have  been  cheered  by  seeing  a  few  Nicodemuses  in- 
quiring after  the  truth.  May  these  take  courage  to  de- 
clare for  Christ  and  endure  the  consequent  persecu- 
tions. 

The  slowness  with  which,  and  the  limited  way  in  which 
the  work  among  the  heathen  is  being  pursued  by  our 
Conference,  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  policy  ap- 
proved of  by  the  majority  in  the  said  Conference.  In  a 
SQiall  charge,  like  this,  where  the  pastor  has  to  be  sup- 


ported, it  is  almost  too  much  to  expect  the  same  mem- 
bers and  friends  to  render  like  aid  for  an  Eurasian  mis- 
sionary and  his  helpers.  This  does  not  arise,  let  me  say, 
from  the  poverty  of  any  one  community,  but  from  the 
want  of  sympathy  for  the  heathen  by  even  professors  of 
religion.  The  feeling  of  the  conquerors  against  the 
conquered  is  very  bitter  in  this  empire,  and  when  inten- 
sified by  the  partiality  of  the  government  towards  the 
latter  in  many  respects,  how  is  it  possible  for  such  to  ex- 
tend a  liberal  hand  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  heathen,  or  even  to  solicit  their  prayerful  aid  ?  AH 
this  truth  can  be  clearly  proved  from  the  empty  churches 
when  a  missionary  meeting  is  on.  Until  our  Conference 
pursues  a  more  liberal  course  for  the  evangelization  of 
India,  the  blessed  work  cannot  spread  fast  enough. 

We  have  a  cottage  meeting  for  native  Christians  once 
a  week,  which  is  always  a  season  of  great  good.  Our 
Sunday  gatherings  are  also  encouraging.  The  Lord  is 
with  us,  therefore  will  we  not  fear.  **  Brethren,  pray  for 
us!" 


^      Lahore  and  its  Protestant  Work. 

BY  REV.  F.  D.  NEWHOUSE. 

Lahore,  India,  has  a  population  of  about  160,000. 
The  principal  divisions  are:  the  Native  City  proper, 
the  Station  of  Anarkulli,  Donald  Town,  the  Railway 
Station.  Lahore  is  the  capital  of  the  Punjab  Province. 
It  is  a  mile  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ravi.  The 
native  city  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  15  feet  in 
height,  pierced  with  13  arched  gateways,  except  on  its 
northern  side,  which  is  occupied  by  the  citadel  and 
adjoining  buildings. 

About  a  mile  west  of  the  native  city  and  connected  by 
a  street  of  native  shops  is  the  station  of  Anarkulli, 
deriving  its  name  from  a  large  tomb  erected  by  an 
emperor  in  memory  of  a  favorite  slave  girl  whom  he 
buried  alive  because  she  was  discovered  smiling  upon 
his  son.     The  tomb  is  now  used  as  a  Protestant  church. 

Farther  west  is  Donald  Town,  the  seat  of  the  Civil 
Government  of  the  Punjab.  Here  are  the  Secretarial, 
the  Financial  offices,  the  Chief  Court,  University,  Gov- 
ernment House,  etc. 

The  railway  station  is  the  conjunction  of  all  the  rail- 
ways in  this  part  of  India,the  Union  Depot  being  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  modern  brick-work  in  the  empire.  The 
station  and  the  extensive  workshops  cover  an  area  of 
about  150  acres,  affording  employment  to  about  5,000 
men,  mostjy  Europeans,  Eurasians,  and  Parsis.  It  is  a 
very  busy  place. 

There  is  a  'Church  of  England  cathedral  and  three 
other  Protestant  churches  where  the  Gospel  is  preached 
in  the  English  language.  There  are  also  three  places 
where  the  native  Protestants  worship,  the  Church  of 
England,  Presb)rterian,  and  Methodist.  There  are  also 
two  Presbyterian  and  one  Church  of  England  mission 
schools,  and  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall.  The  Methodist  Epis- 
copal  Church  is  most  happily  situated  at  the  railway 
station. 
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My  own  work  is  wholly  among  English-speaking  peo« 
pie.  We  have  a  good  church  property  worth  14,000 
rupees,  with  a  debt  of  6,490  rupees.  The  amalgamation 
of  the  several  railways  recently  has  caused  a  remarkable 
exodus  among  my  people,  so  that  we  have  but  ten  mem- 
bers remaining;  however,  I  have  recently  received  twelve 
as  probationers  on  profession  of  saving  faith.  I  am  also 
chaplain  to  the  Nonconformist  soldiers  here,  to  whom  I 
preach  once  and  sometimes  twice  a  week  in  AnarkuUi, 
making  an  average  of  four  sermons  each  week.  I  also 
conduct  one  class  meeting,  one  prayer  meeting  and  one 
Bible  reading  each  week. 

We  have  a  local  Missionary  Society  connected  with 
our  church  and  with  the  help  of  the  moiety  which  we 
get  from  the  parent  society  our  little  congregation  sup- 
ports two  missionaries  and  one  helper  in  purely  native 
work.     Our  heaviest  load  is  our  large  church  debt. 


Paknr :  Its  People  and  Our  Mission. 

BY  REV.  E.   S.  BUSBY. 

The  population  of  Pakur,  India,  is  204,919,  of  whom 
25,712  are  Mohammedans,  58,242  Hindus,  102,499  San- 
thals  (who  are  aborigines),  379  Christians  and  the  others 
are  of  various  aboriginal  tribes.  The  above  is  the  cen- 
sus of  1880.  The  Christians,  who  have  increased  rapidly 
since  then,  probably  number  1,000  at  this  date. 

The  district  which  we  have  undertaken  to  evangelize 
includes  the  eastern  corner  only  of  Pakur  Judicial  Dis- 
trict, and  a  large  portion  of  three  other  subdivisions, 
comprising  the  fertile  tract  of  country  between  the  Loop 
Line  of  the  East  India  Railway  on  the  west  and  the 
Ganges  river  on  the  east,  being  about  50  miles  long  and 
15  miles  wide.  Its  area  is  about  750  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  about  200,000. 

Pakur,  169  miles  from  Calcutta,  is  the  central  railway 
station.  A  good  road  has  been  made  from  Pakur  to 
Dulyam,  a  large  trading  town  on  the  Ganges.  Auaanga- 
bad  is  another  town  of  10,000  or  12,000  inhabitants  10 
miles  further  down  the  Ganges.  We  have  been  received 
very  kindly  at  both  of  these  places  and  invited  to  con- 
tinue to  visit  them. 

The  people,  who  are  nearly  all  cultivators  and  fisher- 
men, live  in  hamlets,  villages  and  towns.  The  staple 
products  of  the  soil  are  rice,  wheat  and  pulse. 

Small  schools  are  maintained  in  the  towns  and  larger 
villages,  but  the  great  masses  who  live  in  the  hamlets 
and  villages  are  wholly  illiterate. 

Of  the  200,000,  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
population  can  read;  and  the  women,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  are  unlettered. 

The  Mohammedans,  who  comprise  half  of  the  entire 
population,  are  less  ambitious  to  educate  than  the  Hin- 
dus, who  compose  the  other  half.  But  God  has  opened 
up  His  work  here  among  the  Mussulmen  and  when  they 
are  converted  they  want  a  school  at  once. 

Until  January  of  this  year,  when  I  was  appointed  to 
Pakor,  it  was  a  branch  of  the  work  at  Calcutta  under 
Bio,  Meik|  vbo  visited  the  station  occasionally  from  the 


beginning  of  1884.  Native  preachers  and  teachers  had 
made  long  visits,  had  given  away  many  books  and  Gos- 
pels and  distributed  tracts,  and  had  made  a  good 
impression  upon  the  people.  A  little  school  was  kept, 
but  no  statistics  remain.  Eight  persons  had  been  bap- 
tized, among  whom  was  a  Mohammedan  teacher,  who  has 
since  become  our  colporteur  and  has  taken  charge  of 
our  girls'  school,  and  is  teaching  it  successfully. 

A  small  house  with  two  rooms  had  been  built  for  the 
native  preacher  and  the  school,  at  a  cost  of  about  $25. 
I  occupied  one  room  of  this  while  I  built  a  larger  house 
with  three  rooms  and  a  veranda  all  around  it,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $300.  The  Raja  (native  prince  or  landlord) 
has  promised  to  sell  us  all  the  land  we  wish  for  our  mis- 
sion station. 

Nineteen  persons,  all  Mohammedans,  have  been  bap- 
tized since  the  beginning  of  February,  making  twenty- 
seven  in  all  at  this  place.  Others  are  under  instruction 
at  present  and  will  be  received  into  the  church  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  A  bright  young  man  of  a  good 
family  has  been  baptized  and  is  teaching  a  boys'  school 
and  promises  to  be  useful  as  a  preacher.  He  has  stood 
firm  in  the  midst  of  much  persecution  by  his  rela- 
tives, especially  from  his  wife's  family,  who  are  Islams 
(orthodox  Mussulmen).  His  wife  left  him  and  stayed 
four  months  at  her  father's  house  after  his  conversion, 
and  then  came  to  him  and  asked  to  be  baptized. 

We  have  two  boys'  schools  and  one  girls'  school  with 
an  average  of  forty  in  daily  attendance.  I  asked  the 
Government  Inspector  of  Schools  to  look  into  one  of 
ours  at  Ajua,  five  mi[es  from  Pakur,  and  he  praised  the 
school  after  examining  the  boys  and  offered  to  aid  it  by 
grants  from  Government,  but  I  decided  to  support  the 
school  from  the  mission  as  the  Inspector  would  have  the 
power  of  prohibiting  our  teaching  the  Bible  if  we  should 
receive  the  grant-in-aid. 

Our  Sabbath  school  has  an  average  of  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  in  regular  attendance. 

The  usual  weekly  meetings  of  the  church  are  con- 
ducted by  our  native  pastor. 

I,  with  my  helpers,  have  visited,  preached,  taught  and 
sung,  sold  Gospels  and  books  and  distributed  tracts  at 
twenty  villages  and  towns.  This  year  to  date  we  have 
sold  ten  Bibles,  852  Gospels,  493  books,  140  cards  and 
catechisms  and  distributed  and  sold  6,073  tracts.  Part 
of  these  we  sold  in  the  train  and  at  the  twenty  railway 
stations  between  Sahibgunge,  52  miles  north,  and  Burd- 
wan,  100  miles  south  of  Pakur. 

The  outlook,  I  think,  is  very  encouraging.  The  peo- 
ple have  received  the  message  gladly  in  nearly  every 
place  which  we  have  visited,  and  have  everywhere 
received  us  kindly.  They  are  reading  the  Gospel  and 
discussing  its  merits.  We  need  more  Philips  to  preach 
Jesus  unto  them. 

The  Government  will  sell  us  three  good  brick  houses 
at  Pakur,  with  22  acres  of  land,  rent  free  forever,  for 
about  ^yooo.  This  property  cost  over  ^io,ooq  and  it 
would  be  a  great  help  to  us  if  we  had  it^ 
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KHAND  WA. 


Khandwa  and  Onr  Methodist  Mission. 

BY    REV.    J.    D.    WEBB. 

Khandwa  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Great  India  Peninsula  Railway  and  the  Rajpoo- 
tana-Malwah  Railway  system.  It  is  in  latitude  20  and 
in  longitude  75  degrees.  It  is  the  headquarters  and 
civil  station  of  the  Nimar  District,  Central  Provinces, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  most  advancing  town  in  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces. 

"Hindi"  and  "  Marathi  **  are  the  principal  dialects 
used  here,  though  **Urdu  *'  is  spoken  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans. In  times  past  Khandwa  was  a  great  seat  of  the 
Jain  worship.  The  mound  on  which  the  town  stands 
has  supplied  many  finely  carved  pillars,  cornices,  and 
other  remains  of  old  Jain  buildings,  which  have  been 
transformed  into  Braminical  temples,  the  walls  of  the 
Mahratta  Fort,  and  other  structures,  besides  forming  ma- 
terials for  Sivaite  temples  surrounding  the  four  **  Kunds  " 
or  water  reservoirs,  one  of  which  is  on  each  side  of  the 
town. 

The  population  of  Khandwa  was  estimated  in  1872  to 
be  109,622,  residing  in  3^4  villages  and  20,613  houses, 
on  an  area  of  1,553  square  miles. 

The  great  "bazaar"  (market)  day  of  Khandwa  hap- 
pens to  fall  on  Sunday,  and  the  people  come  in  from 
these  surrounding  villages,  bringing  their  grain  and 
goods  and  all  manner  of  merchandise  to  sell. 

The  town  itself  contains  about  15,000  inhabitants. 
It  was  my  privilege  six  years  ago  to  be  appointed  the 
first  resident  Methodist  pastor  in  charge  of  Khandwa. 
At  that  time  a  church  had  been  Jjuilt  and  dedicated, 
costing  over  2,000  rupees.  1  remained  at  Khandwa  for 
two  years,  doing  work  among  the  English-speaking  peo- 
pie  only,  and  studying  the  native  language,  and  was  then 
transferred  to  Ajmere,  Rajpootana  (one  of  our  compara- 
tively new  and  important  stations). 

During  my  second  year  in  Khandwa  a  parsonage  was 
built,  the  cost  of  which  then  was  a  little  less  than  2,000 
rupees.  The  Rev.  C.  P.  Hard,  known  so  largely  by  our 
Church  at  home,  and  who  is  now  on  a  visit  to  Australia 
in  the  interest  of  the  work  of  the  South  India  Confer- 
ence, was  in  1885  made  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Central 
District,  and  was  also  appointed  pastor  in  charge  of  this 
place.  He  expended  over  2,000  rupees  in  enlarging  the 
parsonage.  He  also  founded  a  native  orphanage,  organ- 
ized a  native  day  and  Sabbath  school,  and  collected 
7,000  rupees  towards  establishing  the  interesting  little 
mission  we  now  have  here. 

I  was  reappointed  to  Khandwa  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  to  take  charge  of  this  orphanage  and  school, 
as  also  to  engage  in  general  missionary  work.  We  have 
now  fourteen  orphans.  Our  entire  household,  including 
two  teachers,  consists  of  nineteen.  There  are  thirty  pu- 
pils in  our  vernacular  day  school  and  twenty-five  in  our 
Sabbath  school.  The  English  church  is  used  for  our 
native  services. .  We  have  now  four  members,  and  eight 
probationers,  comprising  our  native  church. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  visit  the  adjacent  villages. 


This  I  hope  to  do  during  the  coming  cold  season.  So 
far,  my  preaching  has  been  confined  to  the  congregations 
we  daily  collect  in  the  bazaars  of  Khandwa,  and  in  our 
church  on  Sunday.  We  have  a  very  interesting  fellow- 
ship-band in  our  Mission  Home,  every  Friday  evening 
(conducted  in  Hindustanee),  and  rejoice  to  say  that 
each  of  its  members,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  are  sin- 
cerely endeavoring  to  follow  Jesus;  though  being  as  yet 
babes  in  Christ,  they  have  certain  little  evil  habits,  and 
have  many  things  yet  to  learn  before  they  are  fairly  es- 
tablished in  the  Christian  life.  It  is  a  daily  and  some- 
times painful  task  to  point  out  to  these  orphans  their 
failings. 

My  wife  was  Miss  Adeline  Frances  Westropp.  Speak- 
ing three  of  the  dialects  of  India,  she  is  an  invaluable 
help  to  me  in  the  care  of  this  orphanage. 

Though  our  friends  have  so  liberally  given  towards 
the  support  of  this  mission,  yet  the  demands  are  much 
greater  than  the  supply.  One  of  our  many  and  great  needs 
at  present  is  a  horse  and  conveyance  to  be  used  in  going 
to  the  town,  for  Zenana  visiting  and  for  traveling  to  the 
villages  in  the  district.  We  should  feel  deeply  grateful 
if  more  of  God's  dear  children  at  home,  whom  He  has 
favored  with  an  abundance  of  this  world's  goods,  would 
generously  help  us  in  our  general  missionary  efforts,  as 
well  as  to  care  for  and  instruct  these  fatherless,  mother- 
less and  once  heathen,  but  now  Christian  children,  and 
lift  them  up  to  God. 


•  ♦ 


Poona  and  Its  Mission  Work. 

BY    REV.    J.    BLACKSTOCK. 

Poona  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  In- 
dia. The  climate,  for  several  months,  is  similar  to  that 
of  Southern  Italy.  It  contains  a  population  of  about 
120,000  and  is  the  seat  of  Brahmanism  for  Western  India. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  Brahmanism,  Christian 
work  is  rather  slow.  Indeed,  until  very  lately,  it  was 
dangerous  to  preach  in  the  city,  and  even  now  this  is 
attended  with  some  risk. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  been  conducting 
missionary  operations  in  Poona  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
They  have  a  church  membership  of  perhaps  one  hundred. 
The  work  of  this  mission  is  largely  educational,  and  they 
have  about  1,400  boys  in  the  school,  besides  an  orphan- 
age for  boys  and  girls. 

The  English  Baptists  have  a  small  mission,  but  their 
work  is  among  the  villagers,  and  is  evangelistic  rather 
than  educational. 

Miss  Bernard,  sister  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Burma,  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  has  an 
extensive  mission  among  the  women.  Her  work  is  mostly 
educational.  She  has  about  600  girls  in  the  school,  and 
has  also  some  Zenana  work. 

Recently,  my  wife,  and  a  Miss  Small,  daughter  of  one 
of  the  Free  Church  Missionaries,  have  opened  up  schools 
and  Zenana  work. 

The  "Cowley  Fathers/'  a  branch  of  the  Gbnrcb  of 


England  nf  the  ithialistic  party,  have  a  mission  in  the 

city.      Their  wnrlt ^hh^^|||^<-^|jf^Hf^l  ami  Mfanfwiietir 

'I'he  work  of  the  Metliodist  f.piscopa!  Church  among 
the  natives  in  this  section  has  been  irregular  and  defec- 
tive. What  the  native  work  requires  is  an  American 
missionary  who  can  learn  the  language  and  give  him- 
self whoHy.  to  the  vernacular  work.  Our  native  work 
will  never  he  a  suctt^.s  until  the  whole  is  placed  un- 
der the  control^iBJ^Missionarj-  Society.  The  term 
'^ai^^ffi] 


"  self-support  "  Tran    Wily  be    applied 
work,  as  that  is  conducted   just  as  all 


Englisli 


AUiow,  India,  and  its  Protectant  fliissions. 

BY    REV.    e.   JEFFRIES. 

I  landed  in  India  as  a  soldier  in  the  British  army  in 
January,  1859.  Leaving  the  army  in  1865,  I  served  the 
Government  in  the  civil  department  (Forests)  until  the 
year  i88j,  when,  in  obedience  to  a  call  from  God.  I  left 
the  service  of  the  Government,  on  a  small  pension,  and 
took  up  work  in  connection  with  the  South  India  Con- 
ference, Bishop    Foster  ordaining  me   in    December  of 

My  appointment  in  Mhow  is  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
chaplaincy  than  anything  else.  I  minister  to  the  Wes- 
leyan  troops  (90  in  number  this  year),  but  have  other 
work  besides — ^among  the  railway  erapioyt-s  mostly.  The 
f^rsenne/  is  always  in  a  state  of  fluctuation,  and  this  re- 
mark holds  good,  in  the  main,  in  respect  of  India,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole-  Work  is,  on  this  very  account,  of  a 
discouraging  nature,  with,  however,  many  blessed  en- 
couragements, in  the  way  of  real  conversions. 

My  church  supports  a  native  unordaincd  preacher, 
who  also  acts  as  colporteur.  This  preacher,  Baldeo  by 
name,  was  converted  from  Hinduism  within  the  bounds 
of  ibis  circuit  two  years  ago.  At  that  time  he  could  not 
even  read  his  own  language.  Now  he  can  both  read  and 
write  it,  and  knows  English  slightly.  He  is  a  holy  man 
of  God,  and  does  splendid  work.  We  are  thinking  of 
sending  him  to  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Bareilly, 
under  the  North  India  Conference.  His  wife  and  child 
were  biptixed  by  me  last  year,  the  former  from  Hin- 
duism. 

We  hold  a  daily  service  in  the  parsonage,  in  Hindu- 
stani, for  our  servants,  and  for  any  passer-by  who  may 
care  to  attend  it.  Miss  Jeffries  taking  charge  of  it,  the 
pastor  and  his  family  also  taking  part.  _ 

On  the  Sabbath,  in  the  evening,  we  hold  a  Hindu- 
stani service  in  the  church,  to  which  some  ao  to  30  peo- 
ple resort.  These  attendants  are  generally  household 
icrvanls  in  the  employ  of  members  of  our  English  con- 
gregation. The  service  is  led  by  laymen  who  know  the 
language,  who  take  it  in  turn.  Miss  Jeffries  assisting. 

I  preach  at  Mhow,  and  occasionally  at  Neemuch  (165 
miles  north  of  Mhow),  and  Fortress  Asirgarh  (about  100 
miles  south  of  Mhow),  at  both  of  which  places  there  are 
British  troops,  and  at  the  former,  railway  people  as  well. 
1  also  visit  Indore,  13  miles  north  of  Mhow. 


Owing  to  the  migratory  character  of  our  population 

in  India,  our  statistics  do  not  show  well.  I  have 
(of  these,  3  are  natives)  members  and  probationers,  but 
as  one  of  the  regiments  is  about  to  leave  for  Aden,  this 
number  will  run  down  to  25  ere  long. 

The  population  of  Mhow  is  said  to  be  about  15,000 
mtives  of  India  and  about  2,000  British  troops.  The 
natives  are  mostly  Hindus,  with,  however,  many  Mo- 
hammedans and  a  sprinkling  of  Parsis. 

Mhow  is  of  importance  only  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  inasmuch  as  from  its  strategic  position  it  holds  in 
check  the  city  of  Indore,  the  capital  of  the  Maharajah 
Holkar's  dominions,  which  is  only  13  miles  distant. 

The  station  is  about  three  miles  from  the  Vjndhya 
range  of  mountains,  and  thus  stands  on  the  edge  of  and 
on  the  great  pialeau  of  Central  India,  the  average  alti- 
tude of  which  is  z,ooo  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  Canadian  Presbyterians  have  a  mbsion  here,  ai . 
well  as  at  Indore,  Rullam  and  Neemuch  (Neemuch  is  k 
British  cantonment,  although,  strictly  speaking,  in  na- 
tive territory),  all  north  of  Mhow,  in  native  territory. 
They  have  out-stations  from  each  of  these  central  sta- 
tions, and  although,  as  yet,  it  is  the  day  of  small  things 
with  them,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  are  doing 
a  grand  preparatory  work  which  must  yield  abundant 
fruit  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  Hethwlist  Episcopal  Church  in  Bonihay. 

We  have  in  Bomba;-,  India,  two  Methodist  Missions, 
the  Bombay  and  the  East  Bombay  Mission.  The  latter 
was  created  by  the  last  Conference,  and  is  in  charge  of 
Rev.  W.  H.  Stephens,  and  I  am  in  charge  of  the  first. 
The  population  of  the  city,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
about  800,000,  is  pretty  evenly  divided  between  us. 

Most  of  the  Methodist  native  Christians  of  the  city 
live  within  the  bounds  of  the  Methodist  Mission,  and 
have,  since  Conference,  been  organized  into  a  church  of 
about  forty  members  and  probationers.  Of  the  ten  who 
have  joined  during  the  year,  six  come  directly  from  Hin- 
duism and  three  from  Roman  Catholicism. 

Our  line  of  work  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  work  at 
home.  On  the  Sabbath  we  have,  first,  a  meeting  for  the 
Tamil  people  at  7:30.  At  3  o'clock  we  have  a  Sabbath 
school,  composed  mostly  of  heathen  children,  a  number 
of  whom  attend  our  day-schools.  We  have  also  some 
native  Christian  children  in  the  school,  and  two  classes 
of  adults. 

At  4  o'clock  we  have  a  Marathi  or  Hindustani  preach- 
ing service.  During  the  week  pastoral  work  and  street 
preaching  are  carried  on.  We  have  also  our  class  meet- 
ing, a  women's  meeting,  and  cottage  meetings  are  held 
in  the  houses  of  Christians  who  live  in  the  midst  of 
heathen,  Roman  Catholic  and  nominal  Christian  com- 
munities. 

We  have  two  schools.  One  a  heathen  school  com- 
posed chiefly  of  low-caste  children,  some  of  whom  for 
brightness  would  compare  favorably  with  q-w  \ni>i"i  «» 
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home.  Here,  besides  other  things,  the  Scriptures,  cate- 
chism and  hymns  are  taught  by  Christian  teacheri.  Our 
other  school  is  for  Christian  girls  chiefly.  This  has  just 
been  started  at  a  cost  of  eight  or  nine  dollars  per  month. 
This  looks  very  small,  but  we  are  doing  the  best  we  can 
with  what  we  have,  and  arc  hoping  for  larger  things  in 
the  future. 

Here  we  have,  besides  Christian  girls,  an  Arab  and 
three  Parsec  girls,  and  if  we  were  able  to  procure  a  suit- 
able building  and  a  larger  staff  of  teachers  we  would 
doubtless  soon  have  a  flourishing  institution.  In  this 
school  the  Scriptures  are  sead,  and  the  catechism,  sing- 
ing, sewing,  etc.,  are  taught.  Adjoining  the  school  and 
in  connection  with  it  is  a  small  orphanage  for  Methodist 
native  Christian  children.  This  is  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions. 

We  hope  as  soon  as  possible  to  start  a  school  for  na- 
tive Christian  boys  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  train 
our  own  workers,  and  not  have  to  depend  upon  other 
missions  as  we  have  in  the  past.  The  need  of  a  school 
of  this  kind  is  felt  very  much,  but  as  Bishop  Foster  said 
in  Calcutta  in  1882,  "There  are  some  things  that  can- 
not be  done  without  dollars  and  cents,"  and  this  is  one 
of  them. 

However,  if  Bishop  Ninde's  prediction  (as  expressed 
in  the  Grant  Road  Church  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival 
in  Bombay)  prove  correct,  that  the  church  will  soon  ask 
for  ten  millions  and  get  it,  Bombay,  doubtless,  will  re- 
ceive some  of  that  which  the  Lord  sees  flt  to  use  in 
carrying  on  his  work. 

The  outlook  is  good,  and  as  we  sow  so  shall  we  reap. 
Surrounded  as  we  are  by  800,000  people,  we  have  plenty 
to  do,  and  were  we  not  buoyed  up  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  would  paralyze  us.  But  God 
is  with  us,  and  we  expect  to  succeed. 


Methodist  Mission  at  Mamba,  West  Africa. 

BY  REV.  H.   E.   BENOIT. 

Judging  from  the  many  letters  of  our  people  published 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Gospel  in  All  Lands  and  other 
publications,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  our  friends  to  learn 
something  of  our  operations  in  Mamba.  Of  the  first 
company  of  missionaries  that  came  to  Africa  nearly  two 
years  ago.  Brother  F.  B.  Northam  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis 
were  appointed  here  to  establish  a  mission  station. 
Shortly  after  their  arrival  Brother  and  Sister  Willis  sailed 
for  America.  Brother  Northam,  who  had  been  put  in 
charge,  also  left  the  mission  about  the  ist  of  August, 
1885. 

I  was  sent  out  in  answer  to  one  of  Bro.  Northam's 
letters,  and  I  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  3d  of  Octo- . 
ber,  1885.     On  my  way  down  the  coast  I  saw  Brother 
Northam  at  Eloby,  and  was  encouraged  by  him  to  come 
down  to  Mamba. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1886,  I  reached  Mayumba 
and  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Evans  I  remained 
in  Mayumba  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  his  house  until 
the  month  of  March,  when  our  Bishop  joined  m^, 


We  began  at  once  our  operations  in  Mamba,  and 
worked  daily  on  an  average  of  seven  to  eight  hours.  Wc 
put  in  the  ground  a  supply  of  native  productions,  but 
as  it  was  then  the  dry  season  very  little  of  what  was 
planted  is  now  of  any  use.  In  the  month  of  May  Bishop 
Taylor  went  away. 

Of  tjie  party  which  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  20th 
of  March  last.  Brother  Ai  Sartore,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Clift 
and  Miss  Mary  Kildare  were  left  to  reinforce  the  mission 
in  Mamba.  They  arrived  about  the  same  time  the 
Bishop  left  us.  Mrs.  Clift  left  us  on  the  i8th  of  June 
and  Miss  Kildare  on  October  the  7th.  Brother  Ai  Sar- 
tore and  myself  are  now  the  only  ones  in  Mamba. 

I  have  given  this  brief  history  of  our  past  in  order  that 
you  may  the  easier  understand  our  situation  when  here- 
after you  hear  from  us.  Now  as  for  our  present  pros- 
pects I  am  happy  to  state  that  they  do  not  correspond 
with  what  I  have  just  written.  During  the  dry  season 
we  cleared  and  prepared  the  ground  for  planting.  Last 
month  we  planted  about  one  acre  of  casada,  half  an 
acre  of  corn,  the  same  amount  of  potatoes,  besides 
planting  a  variety  of  such  things  as  gamo,  peas,  beans, 
etc.  We  are  cultivating  pepper  bush,  fruit-trees,  and 
we  have  a  cocoa  and  coffee  and  sugar  plantation  on 
a  small  scale.  Most  of  all  we  have  planted  are  doing 
well. 

Brother  Sartore  did  most  of  the  work  on  the  farm. 
This  brother  has  been  out  on  the  farm  with  his  boys 
every  morning  from  half  past  six  to  10:30,  and  from  i  to  5 
o'clock  every  afternoon,  making  an  average  of  8  hours 
per  day  when  he  is  not  sick  with  the  fever.  Indeed  I 
would  say  that  all  the  sickness  we  have  here  are  fevers, 
big  fevers  and  small  fevers,  light  and  heavy  ones,  bilious 
and  remittent  fevers  ;  there  are  fevers  for  all  tastes.  I 
have  had  a  share  of  a  large  number  of  them  already,  but 
at  the  time  I  am  writing  this  I  am  weighing  as  much  as 
I  did  when  I  first  came,  though  I  am  a  good  deal  weaker. 
We  have  now  seven  boys.  I  teach  them  in  the  school  in 
the  morning,  and  Brother  Sartore  on  the  farm  in  the  after- 
noon. By  the  end  of  this  rainy  season  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
take  a  large  number  of  boys  and  support  them  entirely 
out  of  the  produce  of  our  farm.  As  it  is  now  we  arc 
taking  all  the  children  that  come  to  us.  If  we  should  be 
reinforced  soon  by  other  missionaries  (as  we  hope  wc 
will).  Brother  Sartore,  who  is  willing  to  go  to  the  bush, 
will  open  out  an  inland  station. 

Should  we  not  be  reinforced  we  will  try  to  open  an; 
other  station  all  the  same.  Our  plan  is  to  educate  our 
own  boys  and  send  them  put  as  missionaries.  The  peo* 
pie  among  whom  we  labor  do  not  want  the  Gospel. 

We  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  others  who  have 
gone  among  tribes  who  received  them  and  their  teach- 
ings  with  the  greatest  joy.  We  have  not  yet  met  with  a 
single  native  in  our  part  of  the  country  who  cared  one 
cent  for  the  Gospel,  and  who  would  not  exchange  all 
our  teachings  for  the  first  bottle  of  rum;  but  we  are  bouad 
to  give  them  the  Gospel  just  the  same,  and  if  they  die 
without  a  knowledge  of  Christ  and  His  9al?atioii|  vt 
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hope  it  will  not  be  our  fault.  This  is  a  grand  idea,  that 
of  our  self-supporting  plan.  We  need  not  have  to  wait 
for  means  from  the  United  States  to  prosecute  our  work 
of  soul-saving.  If  the  means  come  they  are  a  blessing  ; 
if  they  do  not  come  we  get  a  blessing  just  the  same. 
At>ove  all  things  we  do  not  complain,  for  our  friends  at 
home  have  supplied  bountifully  unto  us  all  and  more 
than  we  have  asked  of  them.  We  hope,  here  in 
Mamba,  to  repay  by  the  produce  of  our  farm  all  the  money 
that  has  been  spent  for  this  mission. 
Mamba^  Nov,  20th,  1886. 


Three  Hundred  Miles  on  Horseback  In  China, 

BY  RKV.    v.   C.    HART. 

March  ii. — The  floods  ceased  before  daybreak,  and 
as  we  looked  out  upon  the  surrounding  mountains,  a 
picture  of  more  than  ordinary  beauty  hung  before  us. 
The  highest  peaks  were  enveloped  in  thick  clouds,  and 
cold  gray  mists  flitted  in  and  out  of  gorges,  twirling  up 
and  down  the  fir-covered  slopes,  rivulets  dashed  forward 
from  rock  to  rock,  anxious  to  swell  the  roaring  river  of 
the  valley. 

The  inn. keeper,  Mrs.  Wang,  looked  glum  as  we  rode 
away  ;  her  high  expectations  of  sudden  affluence  were 
vanishing  faster  than  the  mountain  mists.  Passed  a 
few  wretched  hamlets  seemingly  deMitute  of  life,  except 
canine,  and  that  so  apathetic  the  dogs  could  not  afford 
to  bark,  and  that  speaks  volumes  for  the  Chinese  dog. 

Parted  with  a  few  books,  forded  several  streams,  and 
gazed  with  glowing  spirits  upon  the  ever-increasing 
beauties  as  we  penetrated  the  mountain  ranges. 

The  mountains  come  closer  to  the  roadside,  well 
wooded  and  green  with  glossy  shrubs.  From  a  cavern 
in  the  mountain  a  foaming  stream  gushed  forth,  and 
rolled  in  unbroken  mass  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  fifty  feet 
into  the  river  below.  The  people  continue  civil  but 
more  curious.  The  heavens  darkened,  and  by  eleven 
O'clock  there  was  a  sound  of  abundance  of  rain. 

Our  little  valley  had  narrowed  to  a  foaming  river,  and 
we  had  but  a  small  path  along:  precipitous  rocks,  when 
of  a  sudden  there  opened  a  vale  where  nestled  several 
hamlets.  We  passed  into  a  small  street,  the  projecting 
eaves  of  the  houses  nearly  covering  the  street — a  custom 
of  house  building  I  have  noticed  along  the  way,  a  cover 
from  sun  and  rain.  An  inn  of  ample  dimensions  was 
selected.  The  proprietress  needed  some  persuasion  be- 
fore she  would  consent  to  put  up  three  foreigners,  but 
her  scruples  being  overcome,  we  were  permitted  to  ride 
through  the  main  saloon  to  the  side  rooms  on  either 
side  of  the  ancestral  hall,  which  was  used  for  a  sitting- 
room. 

We  took  possession  of  all  but  the  front   room,  and 

soon  had  our  kitchen,  bedroom  and  dining-room  com- 
binedy  in  utter  confusion  ;  baskets  of  books  piled  upon 
pots  and  pans,  charcoal  stoves  and  clothing,  dressed 
chickens  and  potatoes  mixed  in  hopeless  disorder.  A 
wild  and  ignorant  crowd  of  men  and  women  filled  the 
front  room  and  surged  forward  little  by  little  until  the 


only  empty  space  was  the  '*  Heavenly  Well,"  which  was 
between  us. 

"What  is  the  Heavenly  Well  ?"  some  one  will  ask.  I 
will  try  to  explain.  In  every  well-regulated  house  there 
is  an  opening  in  the  roof  between  the  main  buildings  of 
about  ten  by  eight  feet,  and  underneath  this  there  is  a 
tank  of  some  size,  a  foot  deep,  usually  floored  and  sided 
with  stones.  The  water  from  the  roof  pours  into  the 
tank.  It  is  open  summer  and  winter,  affording  light  to 
windowless  rooms  and  tolerably  pure  air  to  dens. 
Nearly  all  the  houses  have  arches  in  the  front  rooms, 
where  brushwood  is  burned.  The  arches  are  often 
destitute  of  chimneys,  and  the  smoke  pours  out  in  thick 
clouds  and  escapes  gradually  through  the  hole  in  the 
roof.  All  the  slops  of  the  hotel,  or  private  house,  as 
the  case  may  be,  are  dashed  into  this  heavenly  well,  so 
it  becomes  a  breeding  tank  for  mosquitoes  and  other 
insects.  The  sunlight  struggles  in  and  licks  up  some  of 
the  noxious  vapors  here  engendered,  but  as  a  rule  it  is 
a  sink  of  fetid  gases.  Rich  and  poor  have  nearly  the 
same  internal  arrangements  of  their  house,  differing 
more  in  size  and  comfort  than  general  plan.  All  Chi- 
nese houses  are  cheerless,  inconvenient,  unwholesome, 
unattractive  abodes. 

Our  coolies  regaled  themselves  eating  sweet  potatoes, 
either  raw  or  cooked  as  most  convenient.  A  girl  fifteen 
years  old  f^d  the  arch  with  flushy  twigs,  clouds  of  smoke 
penetrated  every  crevice  and  nearly  drove  us  to  the 
street.  The  women  were  haggard  and  small,  and  all 
afflicted  with  small  feet ;  girls  short  and  not  handsome  ; 
men  stupid  and  greasy. 

Their  district  had  been  infested  lately  with  leopards, 
and  two  were  killed.  The  doctors  of  Tas,  or  sorcerers, 
had  been  called  to  draw  magical  characters  to  expel 
them,  and  to  all  appearance  had  been  successful. 

March  12. — The  second  day  of  prison  life  in  our 
smoke-begrimed  cell  was  too  dark  for  reading,  too 
dirty  and  noisy  for  thought,  and  too  chilly  to  sit  in 
quietness.  There  was  one  resort :  the  rain  is  kept  from 
half  the  narrow  street  by  the  projecting  eaves,  and  to 
escape  ennui  my  companions  threw  a  pine  log  to  and 
fro,  exhibiting  remarkable  muscular  strength,  greatly  to 
the  delectation  and  edification  of  the  whole  valley,  for 
it  seemed  they  had  all  gathered  at  the  particular  spot  we 
happened  to  be. 

People  came  from  near  and  far  clothed  in  all  sorts  of 
garments,  rain  coats  from  the  palm  bark,  oil-paper  um- 
brellas, feet  shod  with  wooden  shoes;  those  destitute  of 
shoes  were  carried  on  the  backs  of  men  or  women.  A 
portly  dame  was  carried  away  on  the  back  of  a  young 
man,  presumably  her  eldest  son  (not  her  son-inlaw). 

It  was  really  amusing  to  watch  the  gathering  crowds; 
old  men  and  women  simple  as  children,  hardy  wood- 
choppers,  boys  and  girls,  shy  at  first,  but  eventually 
bold  as  lions  ;  the  soreeyed,  the  lame,  the  unwashed, 
the  dishevelled  of  hair  were  there.  They  would  gather 
closer  and  closer  across  the  heavenly  well,  chat  and 
laugh,  draw  by  degrees  toward  us  in  two  wings  at  each 
end  of  the  tank,  until  our  quarters  were  invaded  and 
everything  examined  within  reach. 
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Joarneyioes  in  the  Caocftsa^. 

FY    Kf.V.    P.    Z.    EAsTOS. 

tJn  Sat-rdrtv.  Nov.  6.  1.SS6. 1  received  The  (iosPEL  in 
All  I-AMiS  f  z  (^Ki  L-cr.  the  nrst  I  had  received  for  two 
anti  a  ha.i  year<.  <_»ri!y  about  a  year  ago  I  found 
out  :ha:  y  j  had  rubiii-hed  the  last  articles  I  sent  you 
from  -S:.  Ptter^l-'^.  Kur jia.  I  remained  in  St.  Peters- 
burg t :  '. '.  t  h  r  n: :  d  : .  e  of  J  u  r.  e.  1 8  S4.  A t  one  t ime  I  had 
hope  of  irr.^.7.4  n:y  paper  directly  before  the  Czar, 
throji^h  ::.e  r.:ed:ir:  ri  of.an  En^-ish  lady,  who  had  had 
the  care  ::'  the  r>.:::.e>s  '.f  Edinburgh,  but  this  also 
failed.  ar:d  I  had  :■  ".c^vt  ilnaily  without  accomplishing 
my  '.o'c-::. 

Or.  ttm;'  z^\.:rr.  t«:  Le:!in  I  remained  there  till  the  be- 
gir.r.ir.^:  ■:'  Ser.teT::.  cr.  ar.  J  then  siarted  for  the  Caucasus 
v:a  War-a.v.  I  arrived  a:  Warsaw  ju.n  before  the  visit 
f'i  the  Czar.  <  »r.  hi?  arrival  1  called  on  a  friend  in  his 
sjiti:.  :r::  a^air.  f  ..ur.d  r.o  :  iportunity  of  presenting  the 
mi::t-r.  At  W^^rsa^-  I  :r,-de  :hc  acquaintance  of  several 
converged  Te.vs.  :ht  frj::>  -f  the  labors  of  a  Scotch  mis- 
sijnary.  >ome  ihiny  or  :' jrty  years  ago,  whose  work,  "The 
Oid  Pathii.'*  :>  >''.'.\  -.r-e  of  the  standard  works  on  the 
Jewish  q-e^ii-^-ri. 

At  Lei p sic  I  had  made  :he  acquaintance  of  Professor 
Delitzsch  and  of  Faber.  both  interested  in  Jewish  mis- 
sions. They  publish  a  quarterly  magazine  called  Saa/ 
auf  XoWnun:.  costing'  j't-'')*  ''-'"C  mark,  fifty  pfennigs,  or 
a!50ut  thirtv-iix  cents.     From  Faber  I  received  a  num- 

m 

ber  of  pamphjct>,  so.T.e  of  them  giving  an  account  of 
Rabin o witch's  work  at  Kishineff.  another  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Bible  wines,  etc.  The  address  is  Institution 
JuJaicum  Rossstrasse  14.  Leipsic.  Germany. 

Of  the  yLz.zzz,  inhabitants  of  Warsaw  about  a  third 
are  J '-as.  disrinjjuished  by  their  long  coats,  which  al- 
most SAeep  the  gro-nd.  As  might  be  expected,  almost 
ail  the  trade  of  the  citv  is  in  their  hands,  but  it  is  much 
the  same  al>'j  in  Beriin.  where  there  are  but  50,000  Jews. 
Everywhere  the  Jews  ^eem  to  be  gaining  in  power  and 
inf!ucn«-e.  and  even  in  Russia  they  show  by  their  changed 
bearini^  that  they  realize  this. 

Ir.  rtadinj^  Waxthanseu's  "Caucasus,"  a  work  written 
forty  years  or  more  a^^o.  I  noted  a  remark  of  his,  that  the 
Jews,  who  had  been  the  servants  of  all,  were  likely  to 
become  the  lords  L-f  ail.  To-dav,  certainlv,  it  seems  not 
at  ail  unhkelv  that  ihi>  will  be  the  case. 

When  we  were  ir.  Warsaw  in  1S84  there  were  two  Jew- 
ish missionaries  there,  or.e  of  them  a  converted  Jew,  son 
of  a  Jewish  rabbi.  Thus  far,  however,  they  have  had 
but  little  fruit  *A  their  labors.  There,  as  elsewhere,  the 
Jew  is  still  strongly  set  against  the  claims  of  Christ. 

A  railway  jourr.ey  of  three  days  and  a  half  via  Kieff 
and  Khavkovbp^u;^ht  us  to  Rostof  on  the  Don,  and  from 
there  a  railwav  ride  of  about  thirtv  hours  to  Vladikav- 
kas  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus.  About  thirty  or  forty 
miles  from  Vladikavkas  one  has  what  I  suppose  must  be 
one  of  the  grandest  views  in  the  world,  a  view  of  the 
Caucasus  range  for  over  a  hundred  miles — many  of  the 
peaks  rising  from  15,000  to  17,000  feet  above  the  sea. 


The  railway  ending  at  Vladikavkas  we  take  a  ( 
gence  there  for  Tiflis,  133  miles  off.  On  the  north  < 
of  the  range,  especially  at  the  Dariel  Pass,  the  scener 
very  grand,  on  the  south  very  beautiful.  Fifty  m 
from  Vladikavkas  we  come  to  the  top  of  the  pass,  8, 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  ground  is  covered  with  sn 
The  next  ten  miles  we  descend  nearly  3,000  feet 
find  a  different  climate,  and  when,  the  next  day,  we 
rived  at  Tiflis,  Oct.  loth,  we  found  the  heat  oppress 
It  was  mv  intention  to  remain  in  Tiflis  six  months 
fore  going  on  to  Persia.  Soon  after  we  got  there  I 
ceived  a  letter  from  Khiva,  giving  an  account  of 
Turcomans,  their  honesty,  truthfulness  and  friends 
toward  Christians,  which  awakened  in  me  a  desire 
know  something  more  of  this  people.  I  planned 
make  a  trip  to  the  Turcoman  country  in  January,  \l 
but  circumstances  at  that  time  were  such  that  I  hac 
put  it  off  two  months  longer.  Meanwhile  a  series 
very  interesting  meetings  were  held  in  Till  is. 

In  1882  the  Russian  Archbishop  invited  the  dissent 
Molochans,  Baptists,  Evangelical  Armenians  to  att< 
meetings,  held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  vari( 
points  at  issue  between  them  and  the  State  Establi 
ment.  Afterwards  the  different  evangelical  bodies  c 
tinued  these  meetings  among  themselves,  and  after  h 
ing  been  dropped  for  some  time,  now  in  the  fall  of  \\ 
hey  were  resumed  again  with  the  idea  of  making  1 
different  denominations  better  acquainted  with  one 
other,  and  thus  preparing  the  way  for  co-operation 
Christian  work. 

The  old  Molochans  holding  that  both  in  prayer  a 
praise  we  are  restricted  to  the  language  of  Scriptu 
this  subject  was  taken  up.  In  regard  to  baptism  a 
the  Lord's  Supper  they  take  the  Quaker  position,  tl 
Christ  is  a  secondary  deity.  These  and  other  subje 
were  discussed  very  freely  and  at  the  same  time  w 
such  an  evident  good-will  that  no  offence  was  given, 
all  parties  manifesting  a  disposition  to  make  concessic 
on  non-essential  points. 

At  the  time  that  these  meetings  were  held  in  Tifi 
similar  meetings  were  held  in  different  parts  of  Southc 
Russia.  About  this  time  an  attempt  was  made  at  Sl^ 
sha  by  the  old  Armenians  to  drive  the  evangelical  pai 
from  the  city.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  th 
would  succeed,  but  when  the  government  took  up  \ 
matter,  those  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  persecuti 
were  heavilv  fined. 

I  left  Tiflis  for  the  Turcoman  country  March  28th. 
1878  I  had  gone  from  Tiflis  to  Baku  by  post  in  a  we< 
traveling  part  of  the  time  day  and  night,  and  suffer! 
not  a  little  from  fatigue,  exposure,  etc.,  but  this  timi 
made  the  journey  by  rail  in  about  twenty-seven  hou 
which,  on  my  return  three  months  later,  was  shorten 
to  eighteen.  I  found  the  Baku  of  1885  a  very  differc 
city  from  that  of  1878.  In  its  rapid  growth  it  was  mc 
like  an  Occidental  than  an  Oriental  city.  A  branch 
the  Evangelical  Armenian  Church  at  Schemakha 
planted  here,  and  there  are  also  several  Molochan  cc 
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g^regations.  A  journey  of  twenty  hours  from  Baku 
across  the  Caspian  brought  us  to  Krasnowodsk.  There 
for  a  time  it  seemed  as  though   I  would  be  stopped. 

Finally  I  was  permitted  to  go  on  to  Michaelovsk  where 
the  railway  begins,  there  to  wait  till  word  came  from 
Askabad.  There  I  got  some  idea  of  the  Turcoman 
desert,  the  whole  country  around  being  nothing  but  a 
heap  of  sand.  After  a  detention  of  two  days  at  Michael- 
ovsk went  on  by  train  to  Kizil  Arvat,  at  that  time  the 
terminus  of  the  road.  From  there  six  days  by  foovghon, 
as  the  Russian  wagon  is  called,  to  Askabad. 

There  I  spent  six  weeks  among  the  Turcomans  and 
had  ample  opportunity  of  proving  the  truth  of  the  report 
which  1  had  heard.  Simple  as  children,  with  none 
of  the  prejudice  against  Christianity  which  is  so  common 
among  Mohammedans,  they  present  a  peculiarly  inviting 
field  for  labor. 

It  was  part  of  my  plan  to  go  on  to  Merv,  but  on  account 
of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  (it  was  just  after  the 
Penjdeh  affair)  General  Komaroff  decided  that  it  was 
not  advisable  for  me  to  go.  On  my  return,  stopping  at 
different  places  on  the  road,  I  had  very  good  opportuni- 
ties of  getting  an  insight  into  their  theological  system  of 
education,  which  of  late  years  is  making  rapid  progress. 

Returning  to  this  side  of  the  Caspian,  paid  a  visit  to 
Schemakha  where  there  is  an  evangelical  congregation  of 
about  400;  from  there  returned  to  Tiflis,  coming  on  here 
in  the  fall.  In  my  next  will  give  you  some  idea  of  what 
is  being  done  here. 

Tabriz,  Persia,  Nov.  10,  1886. 


Madagascar  and  Its  People. 

BY  HON.  N.   F.  GRAVES. 

The  Island  of  Madagascar  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world,  having  an  area  of  230,000  square  miles  and  be- 
ing 1,000  miles  long,  and  an  average  of  from  ^50  to  300 
broad,  being  about  the  same  in  extent  as  France.  It  is 
rich  in  vegetable  as  well  as  mineral  resources.  There 
are  mountain  peaks,  grand  water-falls,  and  vast  plains 
in  the  interioT,  with  a  broad  belt  of  sea  coast  covered 
with  a  tropical  forest  and  jungle  with  wild  animals  and 
birds  of  beautiful  plumage.  In  some  parts  there  is  a 
deadly  malaria  where  fevers  forever  linger  and  prevail. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  arc  peaceable,  but  some  of 
them  are  a  barbarous  people,  and  as  savage  as  the  wild 
animals  of  the  jungle.  It  has  grand  rivers,  one  as  wide 
u  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  and  can,  with  some  improve- 
ments, be  made  navigable  for  at  least  a  part  of  its 
course.  The  coast  is  unhealthy,  but  the  climate  in  the 
interior  is  generally  unsurpassed.  There  are  great 
plains  elevated  4,500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  which  render  the  air  bracing  and  delight- 
ful. These  great  elevated  plains  extend  for  hundreds 
of  miles  along  the  center  of  the  island,  and  almost 
cvcryirhcrc  arc  of  wonderful  fertility.  These  plains 
are  occupied  by  different  races  of  people  among  whom 
there  is  not  much  harmony. 


The  Hovas  are  the  ruling  tribe  of  the  island.  They 
are  not  the  first  settlers,  but  of  Malay  origin,  and  suc- 
ceeded after  many  hard  fought  battles  in  subduing 
many  of  the  other  tribes  and  making  them  tributary  to 
them.  Some  of  the  more  warlike  tribes  retire  to  the 
distant  parts  of  the  island  and  refuse  to  pay  them  trib- 
ute, and  defend  themselves  when  attacked.  The  Hovas 
have  a  fair  complexion,  with  lustrous  black  eyes,  and 
are  in  every  respect  in  advance  of  all  the  other  tribes 
of  the  island.  The  women  are  fair  with  splendid  hair 
and  eyes  and  some  of  them  are  handsome. 

The  Betsileo  tribe  rank  next  to  the  Hovas  in  the 
position  they  occupy.  They  are  a  strong  and  athletic 
people,  and  have  many  good  qualities  and  are  successful 
as  laborers  and  in  business  generally,  but  they  are  trib- 
utary to  the  Hovas.  The  women  are  not  good  looking 
and  there  is  hardly  one  that  you  can  call  handsome,  but 
both  men  and  women  have  a  large  amount  of  manual 
dexterity.  The  men  are  the  best  agriculturists  and  sur- 
pass others  in  raising  rice,  their  great  staple. 

The  women  spin  and  weave,  and,  with  very  rude 
looms,  make  a  variety  of  strong  and  useful  cloths  of 
cotton,  hemp  and  silk.  They  also  make  from  the  fibre 
of  the  aloe  and  ban  ma,  cloth  and  sometimes  of  elegant 
patterns,  often  colored  with  much  taste.  These  races 
never  use  skins  for  clothing.  The  native  dress  for  the 
men  is  a  loin-cloth  called  a  salaka.  The  women  wear 
a  kitamby,  a  sort  of  apron  folded  round  the  body,  from 
the  waist  down.  In  addition  to  this,  both  sexes  wear  a 
lambo,  which  is  a  large  square  of  cloth  worn  somewhat 
like  a  Roman  toga. 

There  are  artisans  of  great  merit  who  are  very  skillful 
in  working  all  metals.  They  make  silver  ornaments 
and  filagree  work  of  great  fineness.  These  ornaments 
are  made  of  gold  and  silver  and  are  in  great  demand. 
It  is  said  they  will  produce  perfect  copies  of  anything 
made  by  Europeans.  They  are  very  quick  to  adopt 
new  ideas. 

Until  1877  slavery  existed  to  a  large  extent,  but  at 
that  time  slaves  were  set  free.  There  were  large  num- 
bers brought  from  Africa  by  the  Arabs,  but  since  that 
date  no  slaves  are  permitted  to  be  brought  upon  the 
island,  but  slavery  still  exists  among  the  Hovas  and 
some  other  tribes.  They  are  composed  of  free  people 
who  have  been  reduced  to  slavery  by  debt  or  for  some 
criminal  act  or  political  affair.  These  slaves  are  called 
the  And^vo,  and  are  mostly  descendants  of  other  tribes 
who  have  been  subdued  by  the  Hovas  and  are  held  by 
them  as  slaves.  These  slaves  have  some  privileges  and 
are  generally  well  treated. 

The  government  officers  are  corrupt  and  generally 
oppressive  to  all  those  under  them.  There  are  no  sal- 
aries attached  to  officers  in  this  country,  and  the  result 
is  that  every  one  collects  his  own  salary  from  those 
under  him.  Every  person  is  liable  to  be  called  upon 
at  any  time  to  give  his  time  and  render  his  services  to 
the  government  without  the  least  compensation,  and  the 
system  is  carried  out  iu  atv  o^^\^^%\n^ \«v^xnxv^\\ ^-^ts:^ 
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those  educated  and  trained  to  trade  by  the  missionaries 
have  been  forced  to  bestow  their  services  without  com- 
pensation. 

The  people  who  have  not  been  influenced  by  the 
teachings  of  the  missionaries  are  very  immoral  and  un- 
truthful and  cruel  in  war.  The  old  laws  of  the  Hovas' 
were  barbarous,  and  the  punishment  of  death  was  in- 
flicted in  cruel  forms  for  slight  offences. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  (with  one  exception)  female 
sovereigns  have  ruled  the  country,  and  it  may  be  for 
that  cause  that  the  women  of  Madagascar  occupy  a 
higher  position  than  they  usually  do  in  a  heathen  coun- 
try. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  have  had  here  for 
many  years  a  larger  and  suc::e5sfu]  mission  work,  and 
last  year  reported  over  60,000  members. 
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Methodist  Mission  in  Sweden. 

BY   REV,   K.    A.   JANHSON. 

It  was  with  great  joy  we  received  the  information 
that  the  General  Committee  increased  the  appropriation 
for  our  conference,  and  I  was  especially  glad  that  our 
most  burdened  churches  received  help  to  pay  the  debts. 
We  will  try  to  do  all  we  can  10  advance  in  all  particu- 
lars. 

This  conference  year  will  be  very  short — only  eleven 
months,  and  it  will  require  hard  work  to  increase  the 
collections  over  last  year's  collections,  but  I  have 
urged  the  preachers  to  take  "all  collections"  and  to 
press  above  the  sum  received  last  year.  In  good  time 
we  will  begin  to  take  collections  and  iubscriplioni 
for  the  missions  and  1  hope  we  shall  have  a  good  in- 
crease. 

The  prospects  are  promising.  During  the  first  sii 
months  of  this  conference  year  about  300  persons  have 
joined  on  probation,  and  more  than  270  have  been 
received  in  full  connection  on  Karhkrona  district.  I 
have  advised  the  brethren  to  have  protracted  prayer 
weeks,  and  I  suppose  that  when  we  begin  with  prayer 
weeks  early  in  the  ti^-*!  year,  we  will  continue  with  re- 
vival meetings  as  long  as  possible.  We  will  pray  and 
preach  till  the  heavenly  fire  descends  in  our  congre- 
gations. I  do  not  know  how  many  have  been  received 
OT  Stockholm  and  Goteborg  districts,  but  I  think  it 
h^s  been  good  success  also  there. 

In  three  of  the  cities  on  my  district  it  would  be  a 
great  blessing  if  we  could  organize  new  churches. 
In  Norrkoping  we  have  now  about  600  members  and 
the  church  has  not  place  for  more  people.  There  we 
must  have  a  new  church  organized.  In  Karhkrona 
the  state  of  things  is  the  same. 

In  Matmo  we  now  have  good  success  ;  about  forty 
persons  have  been  received  on  probation  there  since 
last  conference.  It  is  one  of  our  larcest  cities  and 
we  need  to  have  two  preachers  there.  Oh,  if  we  only 
had  money  and  men,  we  could  begin  new  work  in  a 
good  many  places  \  but  now  it  is  impossible.  May 
God  bless  our  work  more  and  more. 
Stockholm,  Dec.  17,  1886. 


Igathpuri,  India. — Rev.  W.  E.  Robbins  writes : 
"Igathpuri  is  situated  85  miles  from  Bombay,  in  a  ver^- 
healthy  and  pleasant  place.  The  greater  part  of  the 
people,  both  European  and  native,  are  employes  of  the 
railway,  and  for  the  most  part  are  unevangelized.  Not 
that  they  are  without  Gospel  privileges,  for  there  is  regu- 
lar preaching  in  three  churches,  both  in  the  vernacular 
and  in  the  English,  but  only  a  small  proportion  attend. 
The  census  of  1881  gave  837  Christians.  Of  these  319 
belonged  to  the  English  -Church,  421  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  24  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  64  to 
the  Methodist  Church  and  9  to  the  Baptist  Church. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  carry  on  vernacular  work  in  tbe 
surrounding  villages." 
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Notes  about  Towns  and  Poeple  in  Sweden. 


BY  REV.  L.  G.  BERGLUND. 


Gothenburg^  situated  at  the  west  coast  of  Sweden,  is  a 
great  commercial  town,  counting  about  95,000  inhabi- 
tants. It  has  a  fine  harbor,  and  the  most  people  who 
emigrate  from  Sweden  to  America  embark  there.  Con- 
cerning the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  in  gener- 
al haughty.  The  people  are  in  many  cases  indifferent 
to  true  godliness;  nevertheless,  they  have  a  great  es- 
teem for  the  State  Church  and  the  priesthood.  Here 
is  a  Lutheran  mission,  counting  1,200  members,  who 
possess  the  largest  free  church  in  Sweden,  holding 
4,000  attendances.  They  support  in  a  powerful  way 
the  mission  in  the  heathen  world,  especially  in  Santa 
listan  and  Congo.  The  Baptists  have  a  congregation 
here,  counting  about  400  members,  and  possess  a  very  fine 
tabernacle ;  but  their  success  is  not  great.  The  Metho- 
dists have  two  congregations  here.  The  number  of  the 
members  in  both  together  is  600.  Our  cause  in  this 
place  has  had  a  good  and  sound  development  and  is 
steadfastly  advancing. 

Orebro^  having  14,000  inhabitants,  is  the  residence  of 
the  Governor  in  Orebro  County.  The  people  of  quality 
here — as  in  other  places — ^do  not  care  for  Christianity; 
but  are  indifferent.  The  rest  of  the  people  are  unsuited 
and  variable.  The  greatest  difficulty  that  our  church 
has  to  strive  against  is  to  hold  together  so  unquiet  an 
element.  When  our  church  began  to  work  here,  a  com- 
mon indifference,  both  in  the  State  Church  and  in  other 
societies,  was  prevailing,  but  by. our  work  every  society 
has  been  incited  to  more  lively  effort.  The  view  for  the 
future  is  good. 

Kristinchamn^  that  now  counts  5,500  inhabitants,  is 
in  some  respects  a  happy  community.  In  external 
morality  it  stands  before  many  ones.  Never  is  there 
to  be  seen  any  quarrel  on  the  public  places  or  an  in- 
toxicated person.  But  the  contempt  for  God  and  holy 
things  is  possessed  by  many.  Among  the  people  of 
quality,  a  great  indifference  in  spiritual  things  is  pre- 
vailing. The  haughty  infidelity  has  also  infected  this 
town.  The  character  of  the  people  is  harsh  and  ca- 
pricious and  mixed  with  meanness..  In  spite  of  the  bad 
informities  of  the  community-body,  the  different  Chris- 
tian societies  have  worked  well,  to  which  our  church 
has  contributed  not  a  little.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
darkness  and  prejudices  to  fight  against  still.  The 
Separatists  (Waldenstromare)  with  their  many  defects 
in  the  doctrine,  have  destroyed  the  soil  very  much,  so 
that  we  have  to  work  very  hard  for  success. 

Karlstadf  situated  at  the  beautiful  Klara  River,  where 
this  falls  out  into  the  greatest  lake  in  our  country, 
namely  Wenern,  counts  about.  8,000  inhabitants  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  our  province-towns.  It  is  famous 
for  its  mineral-water,  which  in  value  is  to  be  compared 
with  the  iron-water  in  Spaa.  A  great  many  of  the 
people  live  above  their  incomes;  are  luxurious  in 
meat  and  drink ;  are  liking  vanity  and  laziness.  The 
laborefB  take  care  of  themselves  very  well.    Especially 


is  thai  the  case  with  the  temperate  among  them.  The 
*  moral  state  has  in  the  latest  years  been  better  than 
before ;  and  this  is  a  consequence  and  a  fine  fruit  of 
persevering  work  by  spiritual  tools  in  many  societies. 
The  State  Church,  with  its  learned  priesthood  and  fine 
temples,  has  done  what  it  can  ;  but  this  is  not  so  much, 
as  it  ought  and  could  be,  if  some  circumstances  were 
otherwise.  The  Separatists  (Waldenstromare)  count 
a  great  number,  about  500.  Their,  doctrine  is  hastily 
changing.  They  have  a  large  mission-house  and  many 
people  attend  their  services.  Concerning  the  Metho- 
dist congregation  in  the  place,  it  is  very  young  still. 
It  consists  of  between  200  and  300  members  and  has  to 
rejoice  at  a  constant  success  as  well  as  at  confidence 
and  sympathy  far  about.  The  members  are  inspiied  by 
a  good  brotherly  spirit,  and  the  view  of  the  future  is  very 
fine.  The  Baptists  are  here  represented  by  150  persons. 
At  last,  the  discouraging  remark  is  to  be  done  that  the 
people  of  quality  are  insensible  for  all  the  religious  so- 
cieties. 

Udkoping  counts  5,000  inhabit  mts,  ^ho  for  the  most 
part  are  laborers  and  merchants.  Here  is  a  match  fac- 
tory that  employs  400  workers.  The  religious  tendency 
of  the  State  Church  in  this  place  is  Schartonansk  (a 
sect  in  the  Lutheran  Church.)  The  Methodists  have 
had  a  good  influence  upon  the  ecclesiastical  conserva- 
tism in  the  State  Church.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to 
many  as  a  scandal  to  attend  our  services  here;  yet  the 
future  is  undoubtedly  ours. 

Filipstad,  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  this  town 
is  about  3,000.  In  the  tract  round  about  are  many 
mines.  The  miners  are  a  hard  people  and  can  only  be 
gained  by  love;  but  then  they  are  good  and  noble  men. 
The  inhabitants  in  the  town  are  humane  and  helpful  and 
show  great  esteem  to  the  religion;  yet  the  people  of 
quality  are  indifferent.  The  greatest  hindrances  for  our 
work  at  this  place  are  the  intensive  prejudice  and  ignor- 
ance about  Methodism,  even  as  the  Antinomism,  that  is 
prevailing  among  the  so-called  **  lasarne  "  (separatists)  as 
well  as  the  liberty  without  discipline,  that  is  current 
among  them.  From  the  State-church  we  have  met  with 
no  opposition,  at  least  in  the  last  time.  In  the  territory 
of  the  town  our  church  has  only  in  the  last  years  had 
any  success.  The  people  attend  our  services  more  and 
more.  Here  are  many  Separatists  and  some  Baptists. 
The  former  have  great  influence;  not  so  the  latter. 

Halmstad  is  a  town  of  9,000  inhabitants.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  people  is  very  lively.  Concerning  the  re- 
ligious state,  the  schartonanism  is  prevailing  in  the  Lu- 
theran Church;  but  the  free  religions  are  subduing  them 
by  degrees.  The  Waldenstromarism  is  here  numer- 
ously represented.  They  have  a  large  mission  house, 
and  their  preacher  has  been  stationed  at  the  place  for 
twelve  years.  Our  preacher  in  charge  lives  in  good  har- 
mony with  him,  and  sometimes  they  preach  at  their  dif- 
ferent  preaching  localities  alternately.  The  Baptists  are 
not  many  here  and  have  no  stationed  preacher^  and  ^^^- 
dom  they  have  any  senvc^  m  \.\v€\x  v^^a.<:3c\Tv^\v"3;^*   'Wv^ 
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Methodist  congregation  here  is  only  three  years  old,  but 
has  had  tolerably  good  success.  * 

Bofors-Degerfors  is  a  country  place  consisting  of  three 
iron-works  with  circuit.  The  character  of  the  people  is 
harsh  and  hard.  The  difficulties  our  cause  has  to  fight 
against  is  here — as  in  many  other  places — prejudice  and 
ignorance.  From  the  Lutheran  priesthood  or  from  the 
free  religions  we  have  not  met  with  any  remarkable  op- 
position. During  the  fifteen  years  the  Methodists  have 
worked  in  this  place,  considerable  reforms  both  in  moral 
and  temperate  respects  have  taken  place.  In  Degerfors 
Methodism  has  been  a  power  and  has  had  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  other  Christian  societies.  The  future  is 
promising  to  our  cause  in  the  whole  tract.  But  it  is  a 
pity  that  so  many  of  our  members  emigrate  to  America 
every  year  and  move  to  other  places  in  our  country. 
The  Separatists  have  a  very  great  work  here;  but  the 
Baptists  are  fighting  hard  for  their  existence. 

Hardemo-Laxa  is  another  country  place.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  people  is  here  more  mild  and  religious.  The 
most  of  our  members  are  searching  for  holiness.  Con- 
cerning the  difficulties  that  we  have  to  strive  against  in 
general  is  unwillingness  to  offer  sufficiently  for  the  cause 
of  God.  The  reason  for  that  bad  state  is,  undoubtedly, 
that  the  people  have  not  been  accustomed  from  the  be- 
ginning to  do  so. 

Munkfors  is  a  great  iron- work  in  Wermland.  Thepeo- 
pie  here  are  very  religious,  and  there  are  few  who  do 
not  attend  either  the  mission  house  or  the  Baptist  chapel 
or  the  Methodist  chapel.  With  respect  to  the  religious 
w«>rk,  the  Separatists  perform  a  great  one.  The  Meth- 
odists have  here  a  congregation  counting  200  members, 
and  possess  a  very  fine  chapel,  almost  without  debt. 
The  view  fpr  the  future  is  very  fine. 

Hausberg.  This  mission  embraces  two  or  three  par- 
ishes and  a  great  railroad  station.  The  people  are  in 
general  humane  and  temperate,  having  a  taint  of  re- 
ligion;  but  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  only  the  form  of 
Christianity.  Our  church  has  the  greatest  influence  in 
the  country;  but  not  so  at  the  railroad  station,  where 
the  Separatists  and  Baptists  have  the  advantage  of  us. 
Many  people  attend  our  services,  and  the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  also  here  advancing,  though  slowly. 

Sonstorp'Lotorp.  The  people  here  are  full  of  preju- 
dice and  we  have  a  hard  work;  yet  the  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture  is  at  hand.    The  state  of  our  congregation  is  good. 

Atorp.  This  mission  embraces  six  preaching  places, 
situated  in  six  different  parishes.  The  character  of  the 
people  is  not  good.  Indifferentism  and  worldliness  is 
commonly  prevailing.  Yet  in  the  most  of  the  little  flocks 
of  our  members,  who  are  raised  here,  the  religious  state 
is  very  good.  Concerning  the  difficulties  that  our  cause 
has  to  suffer,  the  loose  and  free  doctrines  of  the  Sepa- 
ratists (Waldenstromare)  in  connection  with  their  re-bap- 
tized-zeal  is  a  great  hindrance.  Nevertheless  our  work 
has  effected  much  good  in  the  whole  country,  and — we 
are  convinced  more  will  follow 

The  state  in  the  other  congregation  in  the  Gotenberg 


District,  not  here  named,  is  very  good  and  promising 

for  the  future. 

The  following  are  the  preachers  in  the  Gothenburg 
District  and  their  post  office  address. 

Adelholm,  P.  N.,  Hardemo. 

Albrektson,  K.  A.,  Halmstad. 

Andersson,  C.  A.,  Munkfors, 

Berglund,  L.  G.,   yonkoping. 

Bergdahl,  P.  G.,  Atotp. 

Carlsson,  C,  Alsta,  Halsberg. 

Hahne,  F.  W.,  Warberg. 

Hohngren,  F.  G.,  Filipstad, 

Holter,  J.  A.,  Gla/va. 

Johansson,  J.,  Grums. 

Kjellstrand,  J.  Th.,  Lekhyttan,  Hidinge. 

Larsson,  P.  A.,  Majorna, 

Lindstrom,  Nils,  Orebo, 

Ljunggren,  C,  Goteborg. 

Nilsson,.£m.,  Asbro. 

Pederseh,  J.,  SejffU. 

Richter,  O.  R.,  Stromstad,  ^ 

Ring,  L.  O.,  Valda,  Kungslacka. 

Sigurdsson,  A.,  Karlstad, 

Syanlundh,  Alle.,  Sonstarp, 

Syensson,  S.,  Krisiinehamn, 

Uppling,  Otto,  Lidkoping. 

Wallen,  F.  O.  B.,  Bofors. 

Wiklund,  J.  P.,  Bengtsfors. 


Notes  from  Norwaj. 

BY   REV.  J.  H.  JOHNSON. 

Bergen,  Norway,  has  a  population  of  47,000,  is  one 
of  the  most  thrifty  cities  in  the  country.  Its  people  are 
intelligent,  impulsive,  generous,  quick.  Our  mission  in 
this  city  has  from  the  beginning  been  a  great  success. 
After  eight  years  of  labor  we  have  at  pi'^ent  a  fine 
chapel  that  gives  room  to  1,000  people,  a  membership 
of  253  in  full  connection,  and  a  Sunday-school  number- 
ing 650  scholars.  Here  are  Rev.  A.  Olsen  and  Rev.  G. 
Smedstad.     The  outlook  is  very  good. 

Rev.  A.  Halvorsen,  Stavanger,  This  city  is  situated 
on  the  e«ist  side  of  Buknef>ord,  25  miles  north  of  Ber. 
gen,  has  a  population  of  24,000.  It  used  to  be  a  thrifty 
city  as  long  as  the  herring  fishing  continued  in  its  sur- 
rounding* fjord,  but  of  late  years  this  has  failed,  and  the 
city  has  greatly  suffered  thereby.  The  peojple  are  cool, 
calculating,  and  strongly  Lutheran.  Here  we  have  a 
large  church  and  membership  of  124  in  full  connection, 
and  prosperous  Sunday-school.  I  will  here  tell  you 
what  occurred  in  Stavanger  some  eight  years  ago,  for  I 
think  the  like  of  which  has  not  taken  place  anywhere 
else  in  the  history  of  Methodism.  Here  is  the  fact :  A 
Lutheran  minister  delivered  62  lectures  against  Metho- 
dism. He  was  at  it  over  a  year,  of  course.  He  is  dead 
and  buried,  his  lectures  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  the 
truth  still  lives  and  is  respected,  and  grows  even  in  Stav- 
anger. 

Rev.  J.  Clausen.  Sandnes  is  a  small  town  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  1,700,  located  on  the  railroad  a  few 
miles  east  of  Stavanger.  This  charge  includes  nlflCijJMr 
country  settlement  around  Sandnes.    We  biie>1ief«  % 
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church  free  of  debt,  with  forty  members  in  full  connec- 
tion. 

Rev.  K.  J.  VVahlstiom,  ArendaL  This  town  has  4,500 
inhabitants.  Its  people  are  energetic  and  enterprising. 
Here  we  have  a  good  brick  church  and  a  flourishing 
Society.  The  Sunday-school  is  large,  and  the  appoint- 
ments, or  preaching  places,  on  the  different  islands  are 
many.     Good  prospect. 

Rev.  L.  Jenson,  Brevig,  This  town  has  2,200  people 
and  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Skienfjord  ;  at  pres- 
ent Brevig  is  connected  with  Kragero;  inhabitants,  5,000, 
a  good  place  commercially.  In  Brevig  we  have  a  good 
chapel,  in  Kragero  one  will  be  built  in  the  near  future. 
The  membership  is  growing,  and  the  outlook  for  the 
church  is  quite  encouraging. 

Rev.  J.  Thorkildsen.  Forsgrund  is  an  old  town  situ- 
ated between  Brevig  and  Skien,  has  a  population  of 
3,600.  Methodism  has  reformed  the  people  here  as  a 
whole;  the  Lutherans  are  here  preaching,  praying,  sing, 
ing  and  testifying  as  do  the  Methodists.  At  first  they 
persecuted  us,  now  they  imitate  us.  Our  church  has 
done  and  is  doing  much  good  in  this  place. 

Rev.  J.  Wiel,  Skien.  This  town  was  burned  down  last 
August,  our  churches  with  it.  Its  population  is  7,500. 
Its  location  is  at  the  base  of  Skjensfjord.  A  good  town, 
and  a  strong  people.  Our  membership  is  170  in  full  con. 
nection;  a  good  Sunday-school  is  in  operation.  A  few 
miles  from  Skien  we  have  a  fine  chapel  and  a  Sunday- 
school — all  under  the  Skien  charge.  A  new  church,  I 
hope,  will  soon  be  built  in  Skien. 

Rev.  N.  Jonarsen.  Laurvig  is  a  very  fine  town,  six 
miles  southeast  of  Skien,  and  has  11,000  people.  Here 
is  a  summer  resort  for  many,  as  here  is  both  a  great 
bathing  establishment  and  the  largest  beach-grove  in 
the  country.  Here  we  have  a  beautiful  church  with  a 
membership  of  180  in  full  connection.  Since  our  dear 
Bishop  Harris,  in  1882,  presided  over  our  conference  in 
this  town,  prosperity  has  followed  our  labors  from  year 
to  year. 

Rev.  B.  Joigensen.  yonsberg  has  a  population  of 
6,900.  Here  the  mission  is  yet  new,  but  we  have  a 
church  and  a  growing  membership  and  Sunday-school. 

Rev.  H.  Walle.  HorUn  has  a  population  of  5,800,  and 
here  is  the  headquarters  for  the  marine.  Everything 
here  bears  military  image.  But  Methodism  thrives  well 
here.  We  have  a  substantial  brick  church  and  a  com- 
fortable parsonage.     Prospect  good. 
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Proclamation  in  China  Sespeeting  Missionaries. 

The  following  Proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Tao-tai 
of  Shanghai  in  November,  1886  : 

Since  the  removal  by  Decree  of  the  prohibition  against 
the  erection  of  chapels  by  Protestants  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  trade  between  China 
and  foreign  nations,  several  scores  of  years  have  passed 
and  these  missionaries  have  leased  houses,  obtained  pos- 
session of  ground  and  gone  about  preaching  their  religion 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  provided  by  treaty, 
their  sole  aim  being  the  inculcation  of  the  practice  of 
virtue  and  having  no  design  of  interfering  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  people.  Such  of  the  subjects  of  China  as 
wish  to  become  converts  may  lawfully  do  so;  as  long  as 
they  abstain  from  evil  doing,  there  is  no  law  prescribing 


inquisition  into  or  prohibition  of  their  action.  Every 
•Chinese  subject,  be  he  of  the  gentry,  merchant^  literate 
or  artisan  class,  may  carry  on  his  vocation  in  peace; 
where  there  is  no  underhand  dealing  there  need  be  no 
apprehension;  one  and  all  rest  under  the  benevolent 
care  of  the  Throne.  Being  so  favored,  it  is  their  duty 
not  to  invent  imaginary  causes  of  dislike  and  spread 
them  through  the  country. 

Quite  recently  there  was  an  outbreak  of  ill-feeling  be- 
tween converts  and  people,  and  consequent  disorders. 
It  proved  on  inquiry  that  these  originated  in  apparently 
trivial  jealousies  and  bickerings,  slight  causes  which 
nevertheless  eventually  involved  the  missionary  chapels 
in  destruction.  The  ignorant  common  folk  conceived  a 
prejudice  in  their  minds,  which  was  taken  advantage  of 
by  two  or  three  rascals  who  delighted  in  mischief,  and 
did  all  in  their  power  to  foment  the  turbulent  elements 
and  increase  the  growing  ill-feeling.  To  these  disturb- 
ing influences  were  added  the  local  bad  characters  and 
vagabonds,  who  were  induced  by  the  prospect  of  nettirg 
some  profit  for  themselves  to  join  the  movement.  The 
result  was  a  serious  affair,  the  consequences  of  which  it 
will  be  no  easy  matter  to  remedy.  The  task  of  inquiring 
into  the  case  has  been  intrusted  to  officials  unconnected 
with  the  locality,  and  therefore  disinterested;  they  will 
not  fail  to  make  a  searching  investigation.  The  ring- 
leaders and  prime  movers  will  suffer  according  to  their 
degree  of  culpability;  the  less  blameworthy  by  impris- 
onment, the  more  guilty  will  involve  in  their  expiation 
their  families  and  possessions,  for  the  consequences  of 
such  misdoings  are  manifold  and  far-reaching.  Let 
those  who  suffer  owing  to  ignorance  take  these  words 
to  heart ;  and  let  the  well-doing  feel  compassion. 

The  High  Authorities  have  recently  instructed  me  to 
carry  out  the  Imperial  Commands  conveyed  in  the  De- 
cree of  August  27,  1884,  which  was  to  the  effect  that 
throughout  the  provinces  missionary  chapels  were  fi> 
be  sedulously  protected  and  anything  in  the  shape  of 
disturbances  prevented.  I  have  accordingly  ordered  all 
officials  in  every  jurisdiction  to  act  in  strict  compliance 
with  the  Imperial  will,  and  it  is  now  my  duty  to  issue  this 
urgent  proclamation  for  the  information  of  all  persons  in 
the  circuit  of  which  I  am  Intendant. 

Bear  in  mind,  that  when  missionaries  live  in  the  midst 
of  your  villages,  you  and  they  are  mutually  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  host  and  guest.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances it  is  your  foremost  duty  to  act  towards  them  with 
courtesy  and  forbearance;  should  there  arise  any  misun- 
derstanding requiring  to  be  set  right,  let  each  submit 
his  side  of  the  question  to  the  local  authorities  for  equit- 
able arbitration  and  decision;  your  officials  have  the 
necessary  power  and  influence.  You  must  be  careful  on 
no  account  to  give  rein  to  ill  considered  resentment,  and 
fall,  owing  to  the  impulse  of  a  moment,  into  the  net  of 
the  law.  I  have  over  twenty  years'  experience  of  the 
coast  as  an  official  and  am  thoroughly  conversant  with 
international  business,  with  which  I  have  long  been 
specially  occupied.  I  am  not  one  afraid  to  do  my  duty 
though  it  may  be  troublesome,  and  what  I  say  to  you  in 
this  proclamation  is  uttered  in  all  earnestness.  More 
is  involved  than  the  mere  protecting  of  missionary  chap- 
els; the  weal  and  woe  of  yourselves,  your  homes,  and 
your  livelihood  are  assuredly  concerned.  Let  such  of 
you  as  are  fathers  and  brothers  do  your  utmost  to  teach 
the  necessitv  of  turning  away  wrath  and  putting  an  end 
to  strife. .  Cast  your  eyes  ever  on  the  warning  exam- 
ple which  has  preceded,  and  avoid  a  day  of  repent- 
ance in  the  future.  This  is  my  earnest  "^v^.  "\^^TiS2X 
disobey  this  ui^etiX.  wv^  s^tcXaX  '^\^Oi'axBa>[\»tw- 


HEV.  JULWS  SOPER. 


BeT.  Jalfns  Soper, 


Julius  Soper  was  born  in  Poolesvilie,  Montgomery 
Co.,  Mtl.,  February  15,  1845.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he 
moved  to  Ueorgeiown,  D.  C,  with  his  father's  family, 
and  for  two  years  was  a  clerk  in  a  grocery  store.  Hav- 
ing a  preference  for  the  drug  business,  in  1862  he 
entered  Georgetown  College  (Roman  Catholic)  as  a 
student,  to  study  Latin  as  a  specialty.  Instead  of  going 
but  one  year,  as  was  intended,  he  continued  his  college 
course  four  years,  and  graduated  in  1866.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  attending  this  college  was  its  convenience, 
it  being  only  four  or  five  squares  from  his  father's  resi- 
dence.    He  went  as  a  day-schoiar. 

During  his  college  course,  May  3,  1863,  he  joined  the 
Dumbarton  Street  M.  E.  Church,  under  the  pastorate 
of  Rev.  VV.  H.  Chapman,  His  mother  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Church  from  her  girlhood  days. 

After  graduation  he  taught  school,  being  principal  of 
a  private  academy  five  years  in  Georgetown,  on  West 
Street.  During  these  years  he  not  only  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Sunday-school  of  the  church  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  but  also,  in  connection  with  several 
young  men,  carried  on  a  mission  at  the  old  "  Chain  " 
Bridge,  three  miles  above  Georgetown. 

In  the  fall  of  187 1,  having  felt  a  call  to  the  ministry,  he 
gave  up  teaching  and  entered  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
at  Madison,  N.  J.,  becoming  a  member  of  the  Middle 
Class.  During  the  last  year  of  his  teaching  he  attended 
a  night  school  of  theology,  under  the  auspices  of  Col- 
umbian College,  Washington.  D.  C.  then  under  the 
presidency  of  Rev.  G.  W.  Samson,  D.  D. 

In  December,  187 j,  in  company  with  Rev.  J,  C.  Davi- 
son, of  the  same  class  in  the  seminary,  Bro.  Soper 
was  appointed  by  Bishop  Peck  a  missionary  to  Japaa, 


On  May  15,  1873,  he  graduated  at  "  Drew,"  and  on  May 
10,  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  F,  Davison,  at  Andovcr, 
N,  J.,  by  Bishop  Foster — Bro.  Soper  having  joined  the 
Baltimore  Conference  as  a  probationer  the  previous 
March,  After  spending  a  month,  visiting  friends  and 
relations  in  Washington,  D,  C,  and  Andover,  N.  J., 
Bro,  Soper  and  wife,  in  company  with  Bro_.  Davison  and 
wife,  who  were  married  at  the  same  time  and  place, 
started  for  Japan  via  San  Francisco.  They  all  left  San 
Francisco  in  the  steamship  "China,"  July  16,  1873,  and, 
after  a  pleasant  voyage  of  twenty-two  days,  reached 
Yokohama  at  noon.  August  8.  The  next  day  was  held, 
at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Maclay,  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Japan  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  Bishop  Harris 
present  and  presiding.  Bro,  Soper  was  appointed  to 
Tokio  (old  Yedo),  in  which,  at  the  lime,  there  were 
only  four  other  missionaries — they  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Bro.  Soper  spent  ten  years  In  Japan  ;  his  wife,  on 
account  of  poor  health,  returning  with  two  children 
eighteen  months  ahead  of  her  husband.  During  Bro. 
Soper's  stay  in  Japan  he  was  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
mission  work— preaching,  teaching,  translating,  etc. 
Part  of  the  time — the  last  five  or  six  years — in  addition 
to  other  duties,  he  acted  in  the-  capacity  of  presiding 
elder  a  year  or  two,  having  charge  of  two  districts,  and 
once,  during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Maclay,  and  Bros,  Har- 
ris and  Correll,  00  furlough  in  America,  of  even  three, 
literally  "  Holding  the  Fort."  Bro,  Soper,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  teacher  and  several  Japanese  friends, 
translated  into  Japanese  the  M.  E,  Catechism  (No.  i), 
the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  Binney's  Theological  Com- 
pend.  The  three  years  previous  to  his  return  to 
America,  he  was  treasurer  of  the  mission,  having  re- 
lieved Dr.  Maclay  of  this  burden  in  1880,  and  for  two 
years  he  also  taught  in  The  Theological  and  Training 
School,  Bro.  Soper  made  several  extended  tours  into 
the  interior  of  Japan,  and  during  his  ten  years'  mission 
work  he  baptised  nearly  400  persons — adults  and  chil- 
dren. He  and  his  wife,  with  their  two  children,  re- 
turned to  Japan  last  fall. 


The  Hotire  of  Christiau  Hissions? 

A  very  unnecessary  tjuestion,  it  may  be  said.  Let  us 
see.  A  motive  is  the  power  which  impels  us  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  action  or  cause  of  action,  and  in  the 
present  case,  would  be  generally  characterized  as  two- 
fold; a  desire  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  elevation  of 
the  non-Christian  world,  and  the  root  whence  that  de- 
sire springs,  "  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us." 

A  most  powerful  motor,  certainly.  Does  it  move? 
It  is  not  for  a  moment  denied  that  it  does  move — that 
it  moves  many.  Witness  the  noble  examples  of  conse- 
cration among  our  missionaries,  and  the  no  less  noble 
instances  of  lives  lived  for  God  by  men  whose  names  are 
household  wordsamong  us,  or  by  lowly  men  and  women 
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of  whom  the  great  world  never  heard.  But  does  it  im- 
pel the.  members  of  the  Church  as  a  whole?  Is  it  the 
ruling  power  of  their  lives  ? 

"The love  of  Christ  constraineth  us."  What  does  that 
mean  ?  Is  it  his  love  to  us,  or  our  love  to  him  ?  Or  does 
it  in  point  of  fact  include  both  meanings  ?  And  this  love, 
we  claim,  leads  us  to  desire  and  labor  for  the  salvation 
of  those  who  know  it  not.  Is  the  effort  which,  in  some 
form,  we  put  forth  for  the  diffusion  of  Christian  truth, 
the  measure  of  our  love  to  Christ  ?  We  must  grant  that 
it  is.  It  may  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  that  men  value 
anything  at  the  price  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  That 
price  may  be  paid  in  money,  in  effort,  in  self-denial,  or 
in  all  of  these;  but  paid  it  will  be  if  we  value  the  object. 

At  what  rate  do  we,  the  professed  followers  of  Christ, 
value  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  Him:  what  exer- 
tions are  we  willing  to  put  forth  for  its  accomplish- 
ment ?  I  do  not  now  mention  the  statistics  of  any  par- 
ticular denomination — each  Church  may  inquire  into  its 
own — ^but  I  do  ask  each  reader,  what  proportion  of 
your  income  do  you  devote  to  the  work  of  God  in  any 
form  as  distinguished  from  your  personal  ends  ?  What 
are  you  doing  to  execute  the  dying  commission  with 
which  our  Lord  entrusted  you,  '*  Preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature?"  Do  you  make  the  fulfilment  of  His 
trust  part  of  your  business  f  Do  you  seek  out  good  in- 
vestments in  Christ's  work  and  eagerly  avail  yourself  of 
them  when  they  are  found  ?  Or  is  your  expenditure  of 
any  kind  for  that  end  so  purely  incidental  as  to  be 
scarcely  worth  mentioning  ? 

We  may  say  that  all  we  are  and  all  we  have  are  His. 
We  sing,  "  Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine,  that 
were  a  present  far  too  small;  love  so  amazing,  so  di- 
vine, demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all." — And  then  we 
give — how  much  ? 

Would  it  equal  the  amount  a  moderate  smoker  spends 
for  cigars  ?  Would  it  equal  in  a  year  what  some  drink- 
ers spend  in  a  week  for  their  coveted  poison  ?  If  not 
(and  we  may  learn  from  our  Church  statistics  what  the 
TEktmbtts generally  are  doing),  are  we  not  to  be  ranked 
with  those  who  crowned  our  Lord  in  mockery  and  knelt 
to  Him  in  scorn  ?     Are  we  not  even  more  guilty  ? 

They  saw  in  Him  a  convicted  impostor,  receiving  the 
penalty  of  the  law.  We  profess  to  see  in  Him  the  Lord  of 
Heaven — who  emptied  himself  of  his  glory,  and  for  our 
sakes  became  poor — and  we  offer  Him  as  the  expression 
of  our  gratitude — what?  Would  $10,000,000  for  missions 
from  the  Methodist  Church  of  the  United  States  be  an 
adequate  offering? 

"  But  how  much  ought  I  to  give  for  this  purpose  ?  " 
some  one  asks.  "  My  family  have  claims  upon  me;  social 
life  has  its  demands;  I  have  duties  to  the  poor  and  the 
suffering."  That  is  true;  and  if  you  approach  the  subject 
honestly  seeking  to  know  and  to  do  your  duty,  I  shall 
have  no  dpobt  of  the  result.  It  will  then  be  simply  the 
qaestion,  '*  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?"  And 
bjr  His  will  we  are  bound  to  regulate  every  part  of  our 
E^  iqglii4ing  oar  whple  expenditure, 


The  rule  by  which  God's  ancient  people  were  required 
to  give  was  that  of  the  tithe.  This  God  claimed  as  his, 
and  the  withholding  of  which  he  regarded  as  robbery 
(Mai.  3:8).  The  amount  which  a  pious  few  did  gxvty  in- 
cluding sacrifices  and  free-will  offerings,  was  a  very 
much  larger  proportion.  This  rule  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  older  than  the  Jewish  people,  as  we  find  that 
Abraham  paid  tithes  before  the  Jewish  nation  was  in  ex- 
istence; and  even  one  so  mean-spirited  as  Jacob  rec- 
ognized the  tenth  as  a  fitting  amount  to  give  to  God. 
(Gen.  28:22.) 

But  if  it  be  said  that  we  are  not  now  under  Law  but 
under  Grace,  that  cannot  mean.that  we  are  free  from  the 
obligations  of  Law.  A  Christian  would  not  feel  him- 
self at  liberty  to  steal,  though  the  ten  commandments 
should  be  abrogated  to-morrow;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  his  people  free 
which  can  cancel  the  obligation  to  honor  the  Lord  with 
our  substance. 

"As  the  Lord  hath  prospered  you,"  is  the  New  Testa- 
ment standard  and  surely  points  to  some  definite  propor- 
tion. What  shall  that  proportion  be  ?  Less  than  the  Jew 
gave  ?  Do  we  owe  less  to  God,  or  have  we  less  sense  of 
gratitude  for  benefits  received  ?  If  not,  then  our  giving 
should  be — not  less,  surely. 

But  an  additional  reason  for  enlarged  giving  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  Christian  is  required  to  propagate 
his  religion  while  the  Jew  was  not.  "  Preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature,"  was  our  Master's  parting  charge. 
How  has  it  been  obeyed  ?  Eighteen  hundred  years  have 
passed  since  his  ascension,  and  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
world's  population  are,  even  in  name,  Christians  of  any 
denomination,  including  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
It  is  true  that  long  ages  of  utter  neglect  have  intervened. 
It  is  true  that  the  Church  is  beginning  to  stir  in  her  sleep 
in  regard  to  this  work;  but  will  any  one  say  that  she  is 
fully  awake;  and  again  I  ask:  What  is  her  motive  as  a 
whole  ?     Is  it  love  to  Christ  which  impels  her  ? 

If  it  is — O  what  a  dwarfed  and  puny  thing  that  love 
must  be.  What  need  we  have  to  seek  a  new  baptism  of 
the  spirit,  a  closer  fellowship  with  Christ,  a  fuller  con- 
secration of  ourselves,  body,  soul  and  spirit,  to  Him. 
When  we  have  obtained  these,  when  our  hearts  are 
glowing  with  love  to  the  Master,  "  A  million  for  mis- 
sions" from  the  American  Methodist  Church  will 
seem  like  the  offering  of    a    childish  toy,    which  the 

man  has  far  outgrown. 

^  •  • 

Mrs.  Gray's  Missiouary  Meeting. 

HY    MRS.  L.  R.    NORTON. 

It  was  a  pleasant  sitting-room,  that  at  75  Nuland 
street,  not  large  but  so  cosy  and  light.  Two  broad, 
long  windows  opening  toward  the  sunrise,  the  cheeriest, 
most  social  of  fires  in  the  grate,  a  light  silvery  paper  on 

the  walls. 

A  low,  commodious  rocking-chair  sat  invitingly  in  its 
garnet  plush  covering  by  one  window;  at  the  other  was 
a  light  willow  one,  with  bewitching  blu^  bcsn^^  w^  t;^;^ 
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corner  of  the  back;  midway  between  and  facing  the  two 
was  an  old-fashioned,  high-backed  and  high-armed 
rocker  with  its  covering  of  chintz,  telling  as  plainly  as 
chairs  can  speak  of  long  years  of  service  and  of  pleasant 
memories. 

Books,  papers,  work  basket,  a  roll  of  work,  pens  and 
ink  conveniently  near,  gave  to  this  room  that  homely 
look  so  delightful  to  see. 

In  these  three  chairs  sat  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  and 
Clara.  In  the  widening  circle  a  friendly  guest  found 
room  and  there,  in  the  brightness  of  the  lovely  morning, 
they  took  sweet  counsel  together. 

Mr.  Gray  soon  left  for  his  place  of  business.  Clara 
took  up  the  morning  paper  and  read  aloud  items  most 
interesting  to  her.  Mrs.  Gray  glanced  it  over  to  see 
the  report  of  the  missionary  meeting  held  in  a  neighbor- 
ing city  the  day  before,  and  her  guest  was  specially 
interested  in  the  column  where  could  be  found  news 
items  from  her  distant  home. 

Mrs.  Gray  was  the  president  of  the  Auxiliary  of  the 
W.  B.  M.  in  her  church,  and  after  a  little  chat  on  a 
variety  of  topics,  she  said  to  her  friend,  *<  Cos.  Kate,  do 
tell  me  what  I  shall  take  for  the  topic  of  our  next  mis- 
sionary meeting.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  exhau^ed 
ever)rthing." 

After  a  little  hesitation  Kate  replied,  "  Didn't  you  say 
Mr.  Leitch,  who  has  been  a  missionary  in  Ceylon,  was 
coming  here  very  soon,  to  give  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
that  country  ?  Why  not  take  up  Ceylon  ?  You  will  find 
it  a  very  interesting  topic." 

"  Surely,  I  don't  think  we  have  ever  given  any  thought 
to  that  island.  It  would  be  well.  Perhaps  the  ladies 
will  listen  more  intelligently  to  Mr.  Leitch  after  they 
have  laid  a  few  foundation  stones  and  put  a  few  hooks 
in  memory's  wall  on  which  to  hang  the  knowledge  he 
will  give  them.  I  like  the  idea.  You'll  help  me,  will 
you  not  ? " 

"  O  yes,  we  have  just  been  studying  that  topic  in  our 
missionary  meeting  at  home." 

"  Suppose,  then,  we  begin  now.  What  shall  I  do 
first  ? " 

"  Well,  I  should  first  take  the  map  and  study  the 
locality.  I  was  surprised,  when  I  began  to  think  about 
it,  to  find  how  indefinite  my  knowledge  of  the  country 
was,  though  I  had  sung  for  years, 

'  What  though  the  spicy  breezes 
Blow  soft  o'er  Ceylon's  Isle.'" 

"Clara,  please  hand  me  the  atlas  near  you.  Cos. 
Kate  and  I  are  going  to  study  geography,"  said  Mrs. 
Gray  to  her  daughter. 

"  Yes,  but  haven't  you  a  missionary  map,  mamma  ?" 

"I  have  a  map  of  India,  but  not  of  Ceylon."  "It  is 
quite  a  large  one;  I  bought  it  at  the  American  Board 
Rooms  in  Boston  for  seventy-five  cents  and  it  has  been 
worth  ten  times  that  in  our  lessons  on  India.  I  do  wish 
I  had  one  of  Ceylon." 

''  Please  let  me  look  at  this  map  of  India.    If  it  is  like 

miQC  it  mjEijr  be  u^ful  in  thi$  case/'  saicl  Cos.  Kate. 


So  the  map  was  brought  out  and  opened  to  view  and 
behold  Mrs.  Gray  was  surprised  to  find  on  it  just  what 
she  wanted  ;  Ceylon  represented  in  its  relative  position 
to  India,  and  on  one  side  a  detailed  picture  of  the  seven 
islands  forming  the  northern  province  of  Jaffna,  with 
the  mission  stations  of  our  Board  marked  distinctly. 

"  How  fortunate,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Now,''  said  Kate, 
"let  us  get  the  encyclopedia  and  read  all  it  says  about 
these  islands.  Bring  pencil  and  paper  and  as  we  go 
on  we  will  note  what  we  wish  to  remember  for  use  in 
the  meeting." 

By  this  means  they  found  so  much  of  interest,  that 
before  they  were  aware  the  clock  struck  twelve  and  Mr. 
Gray  came  in  just  as  Mrs.  Gray  exclaimed,  "  I  have  just 
thought,  I  am  sure  I  have  a  sketch  of  India  and  Ceylon, 
in  one  of  those  little  pamphlets  you  get  at  the  Board 
Rooms  in  Boston  for  thirty-five  cents  a  set." 

"  Bring  it,"  said  Cos.  Kate,  "  and  soon  as  dinner  is 
over  we  will  glean  from  that." 

They  had  by  this  time  become  so  interested  that  they 
could  not  help  bringing  the  islands  of  the  sea  to  the 
dinner  table.  Mr.  Gray  had  brought  home  the  March 
"  Missionary  Herald  "  and  having  glanced  it  over  in  the 
horse-car,  they  were  delighted  to  find  he  could  add  to 
their  stock  of  material,  for  was  there  not  in  this  very 
number,  a  full  account  of  the  present  mission  work  in 
Ceylon  and  Jaffna  ?  Mr.  Gray  remembered,  too,  read- 
ing somewhere  that  the  attention  of  the  American 
Board  was  first  drawn  to  Ceylon  as  a  mission  field  by  a 
letter  from  Rev.  Samuel  Newell,  the  husband  of  Harriet 
Newell,  who  was  welcomed  in  Ceylon  when  driven  from 
Bombay  in  India. 

He  visited  Jaffna  and  was  so  impressed  with  the  needs 
of  the  people  and  the  wonderful  opening  for  Christian 
work  that  he  presented  the  case  to  the  American  Board, 
and  in  1816  they  sent  three  missionaries  and  their  wives 
to  occupy  the  place. 

After  dinner  Mrs.  Gray  and  Cos.  Kate  spent  two 
hours  studying  the  "  Missionary  Herald  "  and  the  sketch 
of  India  and  Ceylon.  They  arranged  their  topics  for 
the  introductory  exercise  as  follows: 

Situation  of  Jaffna,  length  and  breadth,  climate,  soil. 
Palm  trees,  of  which  it  is  said  there  are  millions  furnish- 
ing the  poorer  classes  with  food,  houses,  clothing  and 
by  sale  of  timber  their  little  income.  Manners  and 
customs  of  the  people. 

Their  religion  and  the  mission  stations. 

"  Now  "  said  Mrs.  Gray,  **  I  must  write  this  out  to 
read  and  I  am  sure  we  have  enough  here  to  occupy  the 
whole  time  without  another  word." 

"  No," said  Kate,  "you  know  we  must  get  some  time 
to  tell  about  the  Leitch  sisters,  Mary  and  Margaret.  Down 
at  No.  I  Congregational  House,  in  one  of  the  pigeon  holes 
over  which  Miss  Stanwood  presides,  there  is  a  delight- 
ful story  of  their  early  life.  Let  us  write  at  once  ask- 
ing Miss  Stanwood  to  loan  it  to  us,  not  forgetting  to 
send  stamps  as  it  is  in  manuscript. 

''I  have  just  thought,"  $aid  Mrs,  Gray,  "I  once  had 
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a  slip  cut  from  an  old  copy  of  the  N.  Y.  Observer, 
entitled  ''A  Mother  of  Missionaries,"  giving  a  very 
interesting  account  of  these  sisters.  Their  parents  were 
sturdy  Scotch  covenanters,  full  of  zeal  and  good  works, 
and  brought  up  their  children  frcm  their  earliest  days  to 
feel  it  a  privilege  to  work  for  the  salvation  of  others. 
The  earnest  prayers  of  that  Christian  mother  were  not 
lost,  for  three  of  her  four  children  have  for  the  last  twelve 
years  been  constantly  engaged  in  Christian  work;  six 
years  among  the  freedmen  at  the  south  and  the  last  six 
years  in  Ceylon.  I  will  look  for  this,  it  will  be  just  what 
I  want." 

The  letter  was  written  to  Boston.  The  newspaper 
clipping  was  found  in  Mrs.  Gray's  desk  in  an  Envelope 
marked  '*  Choice  bits  for  missionary  readings,"  and  the 
two  friends  reluctantly  laid  down  their  papers  and  books 
to  meet  an  appointment  at  three  o'clock,  after  which 
they  made  several  calls.  At  each  place  Mrs.  Gray  very 
soon  found  Ceylon  was  on  her  lips  before  she  was  hardly 
aware,  and  «he  was  earnestly  telling  what  an  interesting 
meeting  they  were  going  to  have  and  urging  her  friends 
to  be  present. 

Company  in  the  evening  prevented  further  study  that 
night,  but  you  may  be  sure,  as  soon  after  breakfast  as 
possible  next  morning,  maps  and  books  were  brought 
out  and  the  work  was  renewed.  Cos.  Kate  began  by  say- 
ing: *'Now,  Mrs.  President,  you  must  not  write  out  your 
opening  exercise  on  Ceylon;  you  must  get  it  all  in  your 
head  and  talk  it  off;  it  will  b»  much  more  interesting 
than  reading  from  a  paper." 

The  map  was  hung  up  and  Mrs.  Gray  read  over  her 
notes  and  rehearsed  her  lesson  several  times  till  she 
became  so  absorbed  in  her  subject  as  to  forget  every- 
thing else. 

In  two  days  a  prompt  response  came  from  Miss  Stan- 
wood  in  the  shape  of  quite  a  budget  of  good  things, 
including  a  picture  of  Miss  Margaret  Leitch  and  four 
bright  Hindu  girls  standing  about  her.  ''  That  suggests 
to  me,"  said  Kate.  ''Let  us  look  over  the  old  volumes  of 
the  'Herald'  and  'Life  and  Light,'  and  see  if  there  are  not 
some  illustrations  of  Ceylon  or  its  people."  The  search 
was  not  in  vain.  In  "  Life  and  Light,"  March,  1884,  they 
found  pictures  of  the  Oodooville  Seminary  and  scenes 
in  Ceylon.  Mrs.  Gray  remembered  one  of  her  friends 
who  lived  near,  had  the  "Gospel  in  All  Lands." 
Clara  went  over  and  asked  the  loan  of  the  last  year's 
numbers.  In  these  were  larger  pictures.  Mrs.  Gray 
sent  all  at  once  to  the  publishers  and  secured  copies  of 
the  illustrated  number  of  each  of  the  magazines.  When 
they  were  received  she  cut  out  the  pictures,  mounted 
them  on  card- board,  put  them  in  press  and  then  went  on 
with  her  study.  She  recollected  a  lady  whom  she  had 
met  in  Boston  at  the  missionary  meeting  who  was  presi- 
dent of  a  branch  in  N.  H.  that  supported  one  of  the 
missionaries  in  Ceylon.  She  wrote  a  note  asking  her  if 
she  had  anything  that  would  help  to  make  a  meeting  on 
C^Ion  interesting. 

A  speedy  reply  came  (for  these  people  who  are 


thoroughly  awake  to  the  interests  of  missions  realize 
not  a  moment  should  be  lost),  bringing  delightful  little 
items  from  private  letters,  a  picture  of  Miss  Susan  How- 
land  and  a  charming  letter  containing  many  facts  not 
printed,  all  just  the  things  to  attract  and  fix  the  atten- 
tion. 

In  looking  over  some  leaflets  Mrs.  Gray  found  one 
entitled  '*  Givers  for  Jesus,"  the  incident  forming  the 
basis  of  the  story  related,  having  occurred  in  Ceylon. 
It  was  so  touching  and  full  of  import  to  the  subject 
under  consideration,  that  it  must  be  on  the  programme 
of  the  exercises. 

Thus  she  found  they  had  material  enough  for  three 
meetings  instead  of  one. 

And  now  came  the  difficult  task  of  culling  from  this 
plenitude,  all  equally  interesting,  just  what  would  most 
profitably  fill  the  hour,  all  the  time  with  the  thought  in 
mind  that  a  whole  month  must  pass  before  they  could 
hear  the  rest. 

When  this  was  done  and  her  order  of  exercises  made 
it  was  thus: 

Invocation.  Singing,  **  Christ  for  the  world  we  sing." 
Scripture  lesson.     Prayer. 

Minutes  of  last  meeting.  Suggestion  of  topic.  Intro- 
ductory exercises.  Singing.  Sketch  of  the  Misses 
Leitch.    Prayer — short. 

Extracts  from  letters  in  "  Life  and  Light,"  Vol.  10,  page 
241.  Leaflet,  "  Givers  for  Jesus."  Freewill  offering. 
Prayer.    Singing,  "  The  whole  wide  world  for  Jesus." 

"  Now,"  said  Mrs.  Gray  "  I  must  write  a  card  to  half 
a  dozen  or  more  of  our  ladies  who  do  not  always  come, 
asking  them  to  make  an  effort  to  be  present  this  time 
without  fail.  Sometimes  such  a  little  reminder  will 
bring  in  several  who  would  otherwise,  with  a  press  of 
other  cares  on  their  minds,  quite  forget  the  meeting  till 
the  hour  was  past. 

In  moments  of  quiet  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Gray  had 
turned  searchingly  toward  the  word  of  God  trying  to  fix 
on  some  special  passage  as  a  lesson  for  the  meeting. 
At  last  there  came  to  her  thought  these  words:  "  Ho! 
everyone  that  thirsteth,"  and  the  words  ."«vry  ^«/" 
stood  out  with  marked  distinctness  and  taught  the  lesson 
with  emphasis — "  every  one  that  thirsteth,"  and  who 
more  thirsty  than  poor  heathen  women,  seeking  from  so 
many  sources  the  water  of  life  and  yet  unsatisfied? 
What  a  blessed  privilege  to  carry  or  send  them  the  mes- 
sage that  follows:  Come  ye  to  the  precious  fountain, 
drink  and  be  healed. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  to  be  told  this  missionary 
meeting  was  a  success — more  in  number  were  there  and 
manifestly  a  large  increase  of  interest  was  felt. 

And  when  Mrs.  Gray  came  home,  her  heart  had  been 
so  warmed  to  Mary  and  Margaret  Leitch  that  she  sat 
down  that  evening  and  wrote  a  long  sisterly  letter  to 
them. 

The  hearts  of  these  toilers  in  the  distant  field  after  a 
day  of  multiplied  cares  and  labors  were  gladdened  by  this 
friendly  message  from  across  the  ^9>Si  ^\A  >i^^\\A:^^ 
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strengthened  by  the  assurance,  even  from  a  stranger, 
**  I  am  praying  for  you." 

Thus,  around  by  the  way  of  heaven,  came  repeated 
blessings  on  their  work,  all  because  new  voices  were 
praying  and  new  hands  were  working. 


Protestant  Missions. 

(extracts   from  a  **  SHORT   HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS,"  BY 

DR.  GEORGE   SMITH,  OF  SCOTLAND.) 

A  missionary  is  one  called  by  God,  obedient  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Risen  Lord,  endowed  with  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  sent  forth  from  Christendom  to  non-Chris- 
tian peoples.  He  is  sent  forth  by  the  whole  body  of  be- 
lievers forming  any  one  of  its  Churches,  or  by  a  society 
of  believers  acting  in  place  of  or  independently  of  an  or- 
ganized church,  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptiz- 
ing them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  subject  of  the  mission  is 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection.  The  subject  is  one  un- 
changeable truth,  historical  fact,  gracious  revelation  cen- 
tered in  the  person  of  Christ  as  God ;  the  methods 
through  which  the  life-giving  truth  may  be  presented 
are  varied  as  the  needs,  the  circumstances,  the  culture 
of  the  nations  among  whom  the  missions  are  placed. 

Tht persons  who  may  be  sent  are  all  members  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  both  men  and  women,  represented  by 
the  first  Christians  to  whom  Christ  entrusted  the  com- 
mission as  he  ascended.  For  each  member  of  the  body 
of  Christ  a  missionary  place  may  be  found  now,  as  it  was 
in  the  experience  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  The  many 
who  are  not  called  to  go  themselves,  are  bound  to 
send  substitutes  for  the  service, — sons,  daughters,  offer- 
*^gs, — and  to  pray  without  ceasing  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Harvest. 

The  word  Evangelist,  meaning  the  publisher  of  glad 
tidings,  was  applied  to  an  order  which,  like  the  apostles 
proper,  passed  away  with  the  Apostolic  Church.  But  it 
best  describes  the  ideal  and  the  work  of  the  missionary 
to  the  non-Christians,  as  distinguished  from  the  minister. 
Or  pastor,  or  teacher,  settled  over  a  fixed  Christian  con- 
gregation or  community. 

Heathenism  is  the  Prodigal  Son  among  the  swine  of 
lust  and  idolatry,  of  self  and  the  world,  with  a  conscience, 
nevertheless,  which  repels  the  sin  he  follows,  and  a  crav- 
ing for  God — a  feeling  after  Him,  if  haply  he  may  find 
Him^ — which  is  at  once  the  relic  of  a  primeval  relig- 
ion and  the  anticipation  of  a  truth  yet  to  be  revealed 
to  him.  To  recall  the  conscience  and  arouse  the  craving 
the  missionary  is  sent. 

From  170,000,000,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteen 
Christian  centuries,  the  race  has  grown  to  1,450,000,000. 
Half  of  mankind,  if  not  Christian,  are  ruled  by  profess- 
edly Christian  powers.  Great  Britain  alone  rules  one- 
fourth  of  the  race,  for  whom  the  "  Pax  Britannica  "  is 
doing  exactly  what  God  used  the  "  Pax  Romana  "  to  do 
for  the  85,000,000  around  the  Mediterranean.  Sea, 
where  Jesus  Christ  began  His  brief  three  years' 
ministry. 


The  History  of  Missions  is  the  realization  of  Christ  in 
time  and  in  humanity.  The  career  of  every  missionary, 
from  Paul  to  Carey  and  Livingstone,  from  John  to  Duff 
and  Wilson,  is  worthy  of  study  in  proportion  as  he  lived 
the  life  of  Christ,  and  loved  sinful  men  as  Christ  loved 
the  world.  And  thus  the  History  of  Missions  is,  in  its 
widest  sense,  the  history  of  civilization  as  well  as  of  re- 
demption. All  through  the  history  we  see  the  greatest, 
the  most  self-renouncing  and  successful,  foreign  mission- 
aries reproducing  Christ  in  their  own  life,  their  teachings, 
their  converts. 

The  first  Christian  missionaries  find  their  record  in  the 
book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  Fifth  Gospel,  or  the  Gospel  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

In  less  than  400  years  after  the  Incarnation,  the 
religion  taught  by  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth  to 
eleven  fishermen  of  Galilee,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
after  His  ascension  to  His  disciples,  everywhere,  by 
peaceful  persuasion  only,  swept  away  the  last  and  greatest 
of  the  four-world  empires  and  world-idolatries. 

Christendom  spends  two  and  a  half  million  pounds 
sterling  a  year  on  the  evangelisation  of  the  majority  of 
the  human  race  ;  a  century  ago  it  did  not  spend  as  many 
pence.  Large  as  the  sum  seems  to  be,  and  derived  as 
it  is  almost  exclusively  from  the  mass  of  the  communi- 
cants who  are  of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes,  it  is  but 
an  installment  of  what  will  be  given  when  the  rich  awake 
to  their  privilege  and  difty,  as  they  are  beginning  to  do, 
and  when  not  one-third,  but  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  and  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Christ  become 
enrolled  in  the  missionary  host. 

The  number  and  annual  income  of  the  Protestant 
Missionary  Organizations  are  as  follows  : 

British,       65  with  income  of  -            ;^i,46i,854 

American,  50     '*  '*        *'  -             -              727,170 

European,  3$     **  ....  .                    202,516 

Isolated,     40     **  "        '*  -            -                40,000 


Total,   184 


;f2.43i.540 


The  Staff  and  Results  of  the  Protestant  Missionary 
Organizations  are  as  follows  : 


itish,  3,375  For'n  W'kers;  16,171  Native  Wkers;  354.500  Comm'nt 
ner.,  2,460      **  "       12,202       **  "       284,438 

jyn,     649      "  •'         1,541       *'  *•       110,944         *• 

olated.  298      **  **  153       "  "  7.765 


British 
Amer 
Eu'p 
Isolated,  298 


Total,6,782      *'  "       32,157       "  '*       757.647 

But  the  most  significant  of  all  the  results,  alike  in 
itself  and  its  meaning  for  the  future,  is  that  there  are 
nearly  3,000  ordained  native  missionaries  and  pastors ; 
in  the  older  mission  fields,  like  that  of  India* 
the  native  exceed  the  foreign  ordained  missionaries  in 
numbers.  The  increase  of  native  communicants,  alike 
from  the  conversion  of  adults  and  the  development  of  the 
native  churches,  goes  on  at  a  remarkable  ratio.  The 
Christian  communities  in  all  the  mission  fields  have 
reached  upwards  of  3,066,000  of  souls.  In  some, 
almost  every  convert  becomes  a  missionary  in  one  sfense 
or  other. 
*   Just  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  Carey  wrote  'his  Em^ 
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quiry,  which  was  the  beginning  of  Modern  Missions,  the 
human  race  was  estimated  at  731,000,000.  Of  these 
there  were — Pagans,  420,000,000  ;  Mohammedans,  130,- 
000,000;  Jews,  7,000,000;  Christians,  174,000,000,  of 
whom  44  were  Reformed,  30  were  Greek  and  Armenian, 
and  100  were  Romanists. 

In  the  year  1886  the  human  race  is  estimated  at  1,450," 
000,000.  Of  these  450,000,000  are  Christians,  divided 
into  165,000,000  Protestant ;  90,000,000  Greek  and  East- 
ern ;  195,000,000  Romanist.  The  non-Christians  nam' 
ber  1,000,000,000,  of  whom  8,000,000  are  Jews,  172,000,- 
000  Mohammedans,  820,000,000  Pagans  and  Heathens- 

If  we  exclude  all  Christendom,  we  shall  find,  as  we 
proceed  to  survey  continent  by  continent,  and  empire  by 
empire,  that  the  native  converts  (communicants  and  ad- 
herents) who  form  the  Missionary  Church  outside  o' 
Christendom,  as  the  fruit  of  only  half  a  century's  really 
earnest  efifort  by  the  evangelical  churches,  altogether 
apart  from  the  native  communities  formed  by  Romanist 
and  Eastern  Churches,  are  : 

British  Asia 800,000 

Dutch  Asia 200,000 

China  and  Korea 100,000 

Japan 50,000 

Siam 3,000 

Turkey  (Palestine) 100,000 

Persia. 10,000 

Australia 5,000 

New  Zealand 35,ooo 

Polynesia 300,000 

Micronesia 8,000 

Melanesia » . . . .   16,000 

Greenland  and  Labrador 10,500 

Indians  in  Canada  and  United  States 150,000 

West  Indies 429,000 

Mexico,  Central  and  South  America 150,000 

Egypt  and  North  Africa 8,000 

West  Africa 120,000 

South  Africa 250,000 

East  and  Central  Africa 5,500 

Madagascar  and  other  Islands 300,000 

Total 3,003,000 


Protestant  Progress  In  Japan. 

BY  RSV.   H.   LOOMIS. 

Word  has  just  been  received  from  Sendai  that  a  most 
precious  work  of  grace  is  now  in  progress  in  that  city. 
At  the  beginning,  one  man  became  convinced  of  his  sins 
and  found  peace  in  believing  in  Christ.  Thereupon  he 
sought  his  friends  and  persuaded  them  to  hold  another 
meeting.  This  was  a  very  impressive  gathering,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  present  in  power  and  many  were  con- 
vinced of  their  sins.  The  next  meeting  was  quite  large 
and  more  wonderful  still.  Many  were  so  moved  that 
they  went  out  into  the  fields  and  mountains  to  pray;  and 
some  remained  in  the  church  until  three  o'clock  in  the 
momingy  unable  to  sleep  through  deep  conviction  of 

sin. 

Others  went  to  the  house  of  the  preachers,  confessed 
tbcir  smBv  and  asked  for  prayer.    Some  who  had  no 


sympathy  with  revivals,  and  who  had  even  denied  the 
power  of  the  evil  spirit,  now  acknowledged  their  error 
with  true  repentance.  One  of  this  class  confessed  with 
tears  that  she  had  doubted  the  work  of  God,  and  asked 
for  prayer  that  she  might  be  forgiven  for  her  unbelief. 

At  a  meeting  where  there  were  a  considerable  number 
of  students  from  the  Government  school,  an  address  was 
given  on  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  the  whole 
audience  was  moved  to  tears.  Many  acknowledged  that 
they  were  sinners,  and  asked  God  to  have  mercy  upon 
them.  When  it  was  suggested  that  a  hymn  should  be 
sung  the  emotion  was  so  deep  that  there  was  no  re- 
sponse. 

At  a  meeting  in  another  place  an  address  was  delivered 
by  one  of  the  brethren,  during  which  all  were  in  tears, 
and  one  of  the  hearers  rushed  out  of  the  room  ex- 
claiming, **  God  forgive  my  sins,  God  help  me!"  He 
was  prayed  with  by  some  of  the  Christians  and  soon  re- 
ceived peace  and  comfort.  The  churches  are  greatly 
awakened  and  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and  in 
faith.  Many  of  the  outsiders  are  being  reached  and  the 
name  of  God  glorified. 

The  Christians  at  Shirakawa  have  been  greatly  stirred 
up  to  increased  faithfulness  and  prayer.  Some  of  them 
have  been  moved  to  devote  a  considerable  season  to 
supplication  for  God's  blessing,  and  good  results  are 
looked  for  here  as  elsewhere. 

The  report  of  the  revival  in  Sendai  having  reached 
Fukushima,  a  succession  of  meetings  was  appointed,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  continue  in  prayer  until  a  blessing 
was  received.  On  the  fourth  night  there  was  a  great 
outpouring  of  the  spirit  which  was  manifested  in  a  man- 
ner never  before  witnessed  in  that  place. 

One  of  the  young  Christians  has  been  enduring  most 
severe  persecutions  for  a  long  time  on  account  of  his 
faith.  His  father  is  a  believer  in  Shintooism,  and  has 
gone  so  far  as  even  to  threaten  to  kill  his  son  if  he  does 
not  give  up  his  belief.  Then  he  shut  him  up  in  a  room 
to  prevent  his  seeing  anyone.  But  the  young  man  has 
not  been  moved  by  such  trials.  His  friends  sent  him 
papers,  and  in  other  ways  encouraged  him,  and  he  is  al- 
ways rejoicing  in  the  Lord  to  the  great  surprise  of  those 
who  see  him  and  endeavor  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose 
to  serve  God. 

A  poor  Christian  widow  living  in  Sendai  has  but  one 
son,  and  he  is  a  drunkard.  Her  home  is  one  of 
most  utter  poverty  and  such  misery  as  a  vile  and 
worthless  drunkard  can  make.  But  Christ  is  her  con- 
stant companion,  and  His  presence  has  enabled  her  to 
endure  all  her  trials  with  peace  and  resignation  to  the 
Lord's  will. 

Sad  as  is  her  lot,  she  is  filled  with  love  and  gratitude 
to  God  for  His  many  mercies,  and  it  is  the  constant  and 
great  desire  of  her  heart  to  bring  others  to  a  knowledge 
of  her  loving  Savior. 

Some  time  ago  she  came  to  her  pastor  and  gave  him 
twelve  silver  schiber  pieces,  which  were  formerly  the  cur- 
rent money  of  Japan,  and  are  worth  about  t^e»to^-^s^^ 
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cents  each.  This  was  like  the  widow's  offering  in  the 
temple,  the  gift  of  her  all  to  the  service  of  God .  And 
who  can  doubt  but  the  same  gracious  Master  saw  and 
approved  in  equal  measure  of  this  token  of  heartfelt  love 
and  consecration?  Can  we  wonder  that  the  Christian 
Church  in  Japan  has  had  such  a  marvelous  growth  and 
gives  such  evidence  of  the  Lord's  special  favor  ? 

The  United  States  man-of-war  Marion  is  now  the 
flag-ship  of  the  American  squadron  on  this  station,  and 
has  been  for  some  weeks  past  lying  at  the  port  of  Yoko- 
hama. The  captain  is  a  devoted  Christian  and  takes  a 
deep  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  men  under 
his  command. 

It  was  arranged  that  some  special  services  should  be 
held  on  board,  and  the  first  occurred  about  three  weeks 
ago.  Two  clergymen  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church 
were  providentially  on  a  visit  to  Japan,  and  gave  most 
valuable  assistance  at  the  opening  meetings.  Their 
plain  and  faithful  presentation  of  the  Word  was  accom- 
panied by  some  excellent  singing  of  the  familiar  Gospel 
hymns  by  one  of  the  missionary  ladies,  and  the  effect 
was  very  marked  and  powerful.  A  considerable  number 
have  testified  that  the  conviction  of  sin  and  their 
need  was  so  great  that  they  resolved  at  the  first  service 
to  begin  a  new  and  better  life. 

At  the  second  meeting  there  was  such  an  evident 
manifestation  of  God's  presence  and  power  that  the 
question  was  asked  how  many  would  like  to  become 
Christians  and  to  have  the  prayers  of  Christian  people. 
About  twenty  persons  thus  signified  thieir  purpose  to 
turn  from  sin  and  serve  the  Lord. 

This  work  has  gone  on  with  increased  interest  and 
power.  I  have  visited  the  ship  as  opportunity  has  of- 
fered, and  found  among  the  men  a  most  humble  and  re- 
ceptive state  of  mind.  God  has  heard  the  prayers  of 
anxious  mothers  and  led  these  wild  wandering  boys  to  feel 
their  need  of  a  Savior. 

One  apprentice  boy  from  Connecticut  has  especially 
interested  me.  He  had  thrown  away,  or  lost,  his  Bible, 
'  and  was  suffering  punishment  for  some  ill  conduct.  I 
found  him  deeply  in  earnest,  and  his  conviction  of  sin 
was  very  positive.  I  told  him  to  get  a  Bible  at  once  and 
read  it,  and  give  himself  wholly  to  the  Lord.  He  fol- 
lowed my  advice,  and  the  next  day  experienced  such  a 
change  that  he  could  hardly  contain  himself  for  joy.  A 
corporal  of  the  marines  was  so  melted  by  the  singing  of 
**  Where  is  my  wandering  boy  to-night,"  that  he  gave 
himself  then  to  Christ,  and  is  now  a  new  and  happy  man. 
A  Christian  association  has  been  formed  which  num- 
bers already  twenty-two  members,  and  a  Temperance 
society  with  upward  of  thirty  members.  Many  more 
are  interested,  and  the  work  is  still  progressing.  The 
change  on  the  ship  is  very  apparent;  and  it  seems  that 
henceforth  these  men  will  not  disgrace  their  country  in 
the  various  ports  they  visit  and  make  even  the  heathen 
more  depraved  and  hopeless,  but  will  show  the  power  of 
the  Gospel  to  restrain  men  from  sin  and  enable  them  to 
live  a  holy  and  a  happier  life. —  Yokohapna^  Dec.  i8, 1886. 


The  Jesuits. 

This  famous  and  dangerous  order  of  the  Romish 
Church,  a  kingdom  within  a  kingdom,  was  established 
by  Pope  Paul  the  IIL,  September  27,  1546,  just  three 
hundred  and  forty  years  ago.  Among  its  chief  mem- 
bers were  Ignatius  Loyola,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Layncz 
and  Le  Fevre,  whose  names  are  perpetuated  in  Roman 
Catholic  institutions  the  world  over.  These  leaders 
added  to  the  vows  of  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience 
that  of  absolute  submission  to  the  Pope.  The  great 
principle  inculcated  and  practiced  by  the  order  is  that 
evil  may  be  done  in  order  that  good  may  come,  or 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  This  abominable  and 
unscriptural  edict  has  been  the  fruitful  mother  of  de- 
ceit, falsehood,  murder,  and  almost  every  crime  in  the 
long,  black  catalogue. 

It  is  not  strange  that  opposition  to  the  Jesuits,  originat 
ing  in  the  University  of  Sorbonne,  crystallized  finally  in 
1773  into  a  combined  movement  on  the  part  of  France, 
Spain,  Naples  and  Parma  for  the  absolute  suppression 
of  the  order.     These  powers,  determining  to  rid  them- 
selves of  such  an  incubus,  secured  from  Ganganelli  a  writ- 
ten declaration  that  a  Pope  without  acting  against  ca- 
nonical laws  was  at  liberty  to  suppress  this  order,  and 
then  they  elected  him  Pope,  with  the  name  of  Clement 
XIV.,  on   purpose    to   put  his  opinion   into  practice. 
After  hesitating  four  years  to  lift  his  hand  against  such 
a  powerful  and  compact  organization,  Clement  finally 
issued  the  famous  bull :    Dominus  ac  Redemptor  noster^ 
and  the  Society  of  Jesus  went  down  externally.     But 
the  Jesuits,  true  to  their  characteristic  of  indomitable 
activity,  planned  and  worked  for  recognition  again  by 
the  papal  chair. 

They  achieved  their  purpose  the  first  year  of  this  cen- 
tury, when  the  Pope  permitted  the  order  to  reorganize 
in  Russia.  Fifteen  years  later  the  same  privilege  was 
granted  for  all  countries.  Ever  since,  the  Society  has 
had  the  recognition  of  the  papacy  to  a  great  extent. 
The  present  Pope  was  not  the  favored  candidate  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  yet  he  has  just  given  the  order  an  exalta- 
tion it  never  had  before.  It  comes  acceptable  to  them 
at  a  time  when  civil  governments  are  regarding  them  as 
the  enemy  of  the  State,  and  when  they  have  been  act- 
ually expelled  from  several  Roman  Catholic  countries. 

It  is  a  calamity  to  civilization  that,  in  this  day  of  prog- 
ress, the  Society  of  the  Jesuits  should  be  practically 
put  in  control  of  the  extensive  machinery  of  Rome  the 
world  over.  Diplomats  and  statesmen  will  soon  again 
as  in  the  past,  be  compelled  to  face  the  subtle  and  un- 
principled intrigues  of  the  order.  Already  the  treach- 
erous hand  is  seen  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  France. 

In  Italy  the  Jesuits  show  their  confidence  in  the  situ- 
ation, as  insured  by  the  Pope's  bull,  by  the  purchase  of 
valuable  property,  the  establishment  of  numerous  con- 
vents, opposition  to  popular  education,  and  in  demand- 
ing of  the  State  that  all  livings  of  the  Church  be  re- 
stored to  the  Pope.  In  Germany  the  order  makes  the 
imperious  demand  that  the  banished  Jesuits  be  restored 
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In  France  the  Society  demands  substantially  the  repeal 
of  the  divorce  law,  by  threatening  severe  church  disci- 
pline upon  all  officers  of  the  State  who  assist  in  enforc- 
ing the  law.  It  is  thought  by  many  this  action  will  has- 
ten the  separation  of  Church  and  State  in  France.  In 
the  United  States  we  may  expect  a  still  more  vigorous 
attack  upon  our  system  of  popular  education,  since  the 
Romish  Church  has  been  put  so  largely  under  the  mas- 
terly management  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  But  this 
movement  is  simply  in  the  line  of  prophecy  unfulfilled^ 
and  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  discouraging  feature  that 
the  man  of  sin  is  being  revealed. — Herald  and  FresiyUr. 


Are  Your  Windows  Open  Toward  Jerusalem  1 

BY  RBV.  XDWARD  DAVIES. 

See  that  old  prophet  of  God,  Daniel,  in  an  exile  land 
far  away  from  the  land  of  his  followers.  See  how  his 
enemies  hate  him,  but  see  how  God  loves  him  and 
honors  him.  See  how  God  has  promoted  him  to  honor, 
even  to  be  the  prime  minister  of  the  hundred  and 
twenty  provinces  of  Babylon.  He  sits  next  to  the  king 
on  the  throne.  Mark  the  secret  of  his  honor  and  suc- 
cess. He  is  a  devout  man,  he  waits  before  his  God  and 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  multiplied  cares  he  finds  time 
for  closet  devotion,  and  even  when  his  enemies  have 
plotted  his  ruin  and  seek  his  life,  and  he  knows  that 
the  king's  seal  is  upon  the  document  that  assigns  every 
man  to  be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions  that  prays  to  any 
God,  except  the  king,  for  thirty  days,  still  in  the  face 
of  all  this  he  goes  three  times  a  day  into  his  closet  and 
prays  to  his  God  ''  three  times  a  day  as  he  did  afore- 
time. 

His  devout  soul  bows  before  God,  but  it  is  with  his 
''  windows  open  toward  Jerusalem.*' 

He  looked  toward  the  temple  of  God,  where  his 
fathers  worshiped  and  wandered.  He  did  all  this  ''as 
he  did  aforetime,"  as  he  did  before  he  knew  that  his 
death  warrant  was  signed  and  sealed.  Noble  soul! 
Worthy  example  !  How  I  long  to  commune  with  thee 
under  the  shades  of  "  the  tree  of  Life,  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  Paradise  of  God." 

Dear  reader,  are  your  windows  open  toward  Jerusa- 
lem ? 

1.  Are  you  willing  that  all  the  world  should  know  that 
you  are  a  Christian  ?  that  you  are  given  fully  to  follow 
the  Lord  ?  Never  be  ashamed  of  your  profession  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus. 

2.  Are  your  personal  and  family  expenses,  your  pleas- 
ares  and  recreations  so  arranged  that  your  windows 
will  be  open  toward  Jerusalem?  Are  you  willing  to 
deny  yourself  of  all  expensive  pleasures  that  you  may 
have  the  money  by  which  you  can  help  the  Lord  Jesus 
in  the  great  work  of  converting  this  wicked  world  to 
God  ?    Are  you  ? 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that  this  world  will  never  be 
evangelised  and  the  knowledge  of  God  cover  the  earth, 
only  as  the  people  of  God  keep  their  windows  open 


toward  Jerusalem,  and  stand  ready  to  deny  self  that 
they  may  honor  Christ. 

The  rallying  cry  of  Dr.  McCabe,  **  A  Million  for 
Missions,  from  Collections  only,"  will  only  be  carried 
out  as  the  millions  of  Methodists  keep  their  windows 
— pocket-books — open  toward  Jerusalem.  And  if  they 
do  there  is  no  power  in  earth  or  hell  that  can  hinder 
this  million  of  dollars  from  being  laid  on  God's  altar. 

Oh  !  for  the  mantle  of  John  Wesley  to  fall  upon  his 
followers  !  He  was  so  utterly  dead  to  the  world  and 
alive  unto  God  that  he  earned  all  the  money  he  could 
by  honest  industry  and  then  saved  all  he  could  by  rigid 
economy,  and  literally  gave  all  he  had  by  a  Christ-like 
generosity.  He  gave  away  $150,000  and  some  think 
much  more.  Surely  his  windows  were  open  toward 
Jerusalem.  No  wonder  that  the  world  honors  him  and 
that  his  memory  becomes  more  precious  as  time  rolls 
on.  I  have  been  carefully  reviewing  his  wonderful  life 
for  the  past  eight  months,  and  searching  every  book 
within  my  reach  that  would  help  me  to  write  a  biog- 
raphy of  this  eminent  apostle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
I  aqa  wondering  if  ever  we  shall  look  upon  his  like 
again. 

How  carefully  he  warns  the  rich  not  to  depend  upon 
uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  living  God.  Hence  they 
were  exhorted  to  spend  no  part  of  their  money  merely 
to  gratify  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  desire  of  the  eye  or 
the  pride  of  life. 

He  says:  *'You  may  as  well  throw  your  money  in 
the  seia,  as  bury  it  in  the  earth,  and  you  may  as  well 
bury  it  in  the  earth  as  in  your  chest  or  in  the  Bank  of 
England.  Not  to  use  is  effectually  to  throw  it  away." 
Again  he  writes :  ''  Do  not  stint  yourself  like  a  Jew, 
rather  than  a  Christian,  to  this  or  that  proposition.  Ren- 
der unto  God  not  a  tenth,  not  a  third,  not  half,  but  all 
that  is  God's,  be  it  more  or  less,  by  employing  all  on 
yourself,  your  household,  the  household  of  faith,  and  all 
mankind,  in  such  a  manner  that  you  may  give  a  good 
account  of  your  stewardship,  when  you  can  be  no  longer 
stewards." 

Beloved,  in  the  above  sense,  are  your  windows  open 
toward  Jerusalem  ?  If  so,  the  windows  of  Heaven  will 
be  open  toward  you,  and  the  blessings  of  those  who  are 
ready  to  perish  will  come  upon  you.  For  you  will  thus 
make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unri|;ht- 
eousness,  and  when  ye  fail  they  will  receive  you  into 
everlasting  habitations. 

A  Chinese  Inquirer. — A  Missionary  writes  from 
Shanghai,  China :  '*  The  other  day  a  young  man,  the 
son  of  a  wealthy  mandarin,  arrived  here  and  told  us  how 
for  a  long  time  he  had  been  desiring  to  live  a  virtuous 
life.  He  resolved  to  leave  home  and  devote  his  life  to 
the  gods  as  a  priest,  finding  there  was  nothing  here  to 
satisfy  his  craving  heart.  One  day  he  heard  the  Gospel, 
and  thought  this  religion  promised  help  to  live  such  a  life 
as  he  longed  for.  He  ascertained  where  a  foreign  teacher 
lived,  and  came  nearly  500  miles  to  seek  us.  He  is  now 
living  in  the  house  with  us,  and  studying  the  Bible. 
The  Lord  gave  him  light !  He  is  quite  willing  to  lose 
all  to  find  Christ 
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Hoskepetoon— A  Trlomph  of  Grace: 

BY    REV.  JAMES   MUDGE, 

The  following  Striking  illustration  of  the  power  of 
Divine  grace  I  had  from  the  Rev.  Egerton  R.  Young  of 
the  Canada  Methodist  Church,  who  was  for  nine  years  a 
missionary  among  the  Kree  Indians  of  the  far  North- 
west in  British  America.  He  had  the  incident  from  his 
predecessor  in  that  iield,  the  Rev.  Geo.  McDougall, 
under  whose  eye  it  occurred.  So  that  it  can  be  relied 
upon  as  in  no  degree  apocrypha!  or  exaggerated.  I 
give  it  in  a  form  somewhat  condensed,  but  nearly  in 
Mr.  Young's  own  words. 

The  most  powerful  chief  of  the  Kree  Indians  at  the 
lime  of  McDougall'sstay  among  them  was  Maskepetoon, 
or  "  the  crooked  arm,"  so  called  from  the  fact  that  his 
arm  after  being  fearfully  hacked  in  battle  had  remained 
crooked.  It  was  the  missionary's  custom  to  live  with 
the  Indians,  sometimes  (or  months  together,  traveling 
with  them  and  mingling,  so  far  as  possible,  in  all  their 
pursuits.  He  always  had  religious  service  every  even- 
ing where  they  camped  for  the  nighi. 

One  evening  he  read  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  and 
his  prayer  for  his  murderers.     Knowing  well  the  Indian 
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spirit  of  revenge,  he  dwelt  strongly  upon  the  point, 
and  told  them  plainly  that  if  they  really  expected  for- 
givenesK  from  the  Great  Spirit  they  must  forgive  their 
enemies  as  Christ  did.  Maskepetoon  was  observed  to 
be  deeply  moved  under  the  sermon,  but  nothing  was 
said  either  to  him  or  by  him  that  evening. 

The  next  day,  as  the  great  company  consisting  of 
many  hundreds  was  riding  along,  an  Indian  chief  rode 
up  quickly  to  the  side  of  McDougall  and  in  quiet  but 
excited  tones  asked  him  to|fall  back  to  the  rear,  as  they 
did  not  wish  him  to  witness  the  torture  and  death  of  a 
man  who  was  in  the  little  band  of  Indians  that  was  ap- 
proaching them  in  the  far  distance. 

Months  before,  Maskepetoon  had  sent  his  son  across 
the  mountain  range  to  bring  from  a  sheltered  valley  a 
herd  of  horses  which  had  there  wintered.  He  selected 
one  of  his  warriors  as  his  son's  companion  to  aid  him  in 
the  work.  The  man,  having  a  chance  to  sell  the  horses, 
and  being  overpowered  by  his  cupidity,  murdered  the 
chief's  son,  disposed  of  the  horses  and  concealed  his 
booty.  Returning  to  the  tribe  he  told  a  plausible  story, 
how  that  as  they  were  coming  across  one  of  the  danger- 
ous passes  in  the  mountains,  the  youngman  lost  his  foot- 
hold, fell  over  one  of  the  awful  precipices,  and  was 
dashed  to  pieces,  while  the  horses,  he  alone  being 
unable  to  manage  them,  had  been  scattered  oa  the 
plains. 
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This  story,  there  being  no  one  to  contradict  it,  was 
accepted  at  first.  But,  unknown  to  the  murderer,  there 
had  been  witnesses  of  the  tragedy,  and  so,  after  a  while, 
the  truth  came  out.  And  now,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  truth  was  known,  the  father  was  approaching  the 
band  in  which  was  the  murderer  of  his  son.  No  odc 
doubted  but  that  dire  vengeance  would  at  once  be 
wreaked  upon  him.  Hence  the  missionary  had  been 
asked  to  fall  back. 

He  did  not  do  so.  On  the  contrary  he  quickened  his 
pace,  and  rode  up  as  near  the  chief  as  he  could.  It 
was  no  time  to  speak,  but  he  kept  praying  that  the 
wrath  of  man  might  be  turned  to  the  praise  of  God. 
When  the  two  bands  approached  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  each  other,  the  eagle  eye  of  the  old  warrior  in- 
stantly detected  the  murderer,  and,  drawing  his  toma- 
hawk, he  rode  up  until  he  was  face  to  face  with  the 
man  vho  had  done  him  the  greatest  possible  injury. 
With  a  voice  tremulous  with  suppressed  feeling,  and  yet 
with  an  admirable  command  over  himself,  Maskepetoon, 
looking  in  the  eye  the  man  who  had  nearly  broken  his 
heart,  thus  sternly  addressed  him  : 

•'  You  have  murdered  my  boy,  and  you  deserve  to  die. 
I  picked  yon  out  as  his  trusted  companion  and  gave  you 
the  post  of  honor  as  his  comrade,  and  you  have  betrayed 
my  trust   and   cruelly  killed   my  only  son.     You  have 
done  me  and  the  tribe  the  greatest  injury  possible  for  a 
man  to  do  ;  you  have  broken  my  heart ;  you  have  de- 
stroyed him  who  was  to  have  succeeded  me  when  I  am 
Dot  among  the  living.     You  deserve  to  die,  and  but  for 
what  I  heard  from  the  missionary  last  night  at  the  camp- 
fire,  before  this  I  would  have  buried  my  tomahawk  in 
your  brains.    The  missionary  told  us  that  if  we  expected 
Ihe  Great  Spirit  to  forgive  us  we  must  forgive  our  ene- 
oies,  even  those  who  have  done  us  the  greatest  wrong. 
Vou  have  been  my  worst  enemy  and  you  deserve  to  die, 
but  Vi  I  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  forgive  me,  I  forgive 
TOO." 

Then  speaking  more  quickly  and  loudly  he  added: 
"Bat  go  immediately  from  among  my  people,  and  let 
me  never  see  your  face."  Hastily  putting  up  his  bon- 
net over  his  head  his  forced  calmness  gave  way,  and 
qaivering  with  the  suppressed  feeling  that  tore  his  heart, 
be  bowed  down  over  his  horse's  neck  in  an  agony  of 
lean. 

He  lived  for  years  afterward  the  life  of  a  devoted 
Christian.  All  his  old  warlike  habits  were  given  up. 
Uaving  mastered  the  syllabic  character  so  as  to  read  the 
Word  of  God,  that  precious  book  became  his  solace  and 
jof.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  doing  good. 
The  manner  of  his  death  is  especially  touching  and 
ligntGcanL  Anxious  to  benefit  his  eld  enemies,  the 
Bbckfeet,  and  to  tell  them  the  story  of  the  Savior's 
'  ^on,  he  went  to  them  fearlessly  and  unarmed,  with  the 
Bible  in  his  hand.  A  bloodthirsty  chief  of  that  vindic- 
itR  tribe  saw  him  coming,  and,  remembering  some  of 
their  fieree  conflicts  of  other  days,  seized  his  gun^and 
Mibwilely  ahot  him  down. 


Thus  perished  Maskepetoon,  truly  a  wondrous  trophy 
of  the  cross.  The  power  of  the  Gospel  enabled  him  to 
conquer  the  most  closely  besetting  sin  of  the  Indian 
character,  and  even  under  the  most  extreme  provocation. 
The  whole  current  «f  his  life  was  arrested  and  turned 
back  at  once.  Thus  will  it  always  do  when  it  is  allowed 
to  have  fullsway  upon  the  heart.  How  sad  that  in  such 
multitudes  of  cases  it  is  kept  from  its  complete  work  by 
our  willfulness  and  unbelief. 
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Yinukoiida   Ankama,    a    Goddess    of   India. 

Cholera  had  been  raging;  in  Old  Guntur,  in  India,  for 
several  weeks,  many  deaths  occurring  daily,  and  as  yet 
there  seemed  to  be  no  abatement. 

The  miserable,  ignorant,  superstitious  inhabitants 
were  almost  in  a  frenzy  of  despair.  One  morning  there 
appeared  among  them,  sitting  under  a  spreading  Mar- 
gosa,  a  young  dancing  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
of  age.  A  crowd  of  idlers  soon  gathered  about  her  and 
asked  her  who  she  was. 

"I  am  Vinukonda  Ankama.  I  have  come  here  to 
stay  the  ravages  of  the  cholera.  I  eat  no  rice.  My 
food  is  the  leaves  of  the  Margosa  tree." 

"You  must  be  a  goddess,"  they  said,  "  if  you  eat  no 
rice  and  yet  live." 

"  Yes,  I  am  a  goddess." 

Upon  this,  these  credulous  people  lifted  her  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  man,  who  carried  her  to  one  of  their 
temples,  where  they  left  her  with  one  of  her  attendants, 
while  they  hastened  away  and  brought  back  fruits, 
sweets  and  other  eatables,  as  an  offering. 

Daily  large  processions  were  formed  and  Ankama, 
mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  a  man,  was  borne  through 
the  streets  of  the  town  amidst  the  noise  of  drums 
and  tom-toms. 

One  day  the  procession  came  by  the  compound  in 
which  our  little  church  is  built,  and,  as  if  they  consid- 
ered it  possessed  of  a  peculiarly  malignant  spirit,  they 
increased  their  noise  until  it  was  almost  deafening. 

In  a  small  house,  har4  by  the  church,  was  living 
our  Christian  helper,  Mr  Thomas  Francis,  who  had 
not  been  very  well  for  some  time,  and  was  consequently 
rather  nervous.  Hearing  the  uproar  he  went  out  and 
told  them  they  must  turn  off  another  way,  and  not  pass 
our  church  making  such  hideous  noises  ;  for  he  had 
previously  received  authority  from  the  Tahsildar,  to 
oblige  all  native  processions  to  cease  the  beating  of 
drums  and  tom-toms,  for  a  distance  of  about  one  hun- 
dred yards,  while  passing  the  church. 

They  turned  away,  but  in  a  day  or  two  came  along 
again  with  all  their  hideous  noise  increased,  if  possible. 

Mr.  Francis  rushed  out  of  his  house,  laid  hold  of  the 
man  bearing  the  girl,  and  giving  them  a  little  shake  to 
impress  his  words  of  authority,  turned  them  away  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  church. 

At  this  treatment  the  goddess  became  very  angry,  and 
when  the  people  asked  her  why  she  allowed  this  Chris- 
tian to  touch  her,  she  did  not  answer  directly,  but  de- 
clared that  he  should  be  severely  punished  for  his 
temerity. 

"Your  house  shall  be  burned," she  cried,  " your  body 
shall  be  racked  with  pain,  and  within  twenty-four  hours 
you  shall  die!" 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Francis,  "  I  am  not  very  much 
alarmed  by  your  threats." 

But  knowing  very  well  the  character  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  he  determined  to  take  all 
necessary   precautions   for  his  personal  safety.      He 


therefore  called  his  cook  and  said,  "You  heard 
what  this  girl  said  ;  now  don't  you  allow  any  stranger 
to  come  into  my  house  while  my  food  is  being  prepared, 
and  remember  if  I  get  sick  I  will  beat  you  terribly." 

"Oh!  I  shall  be  careful,"  the  servant  replied  ;  "  I  am 
a  Roman  Catholic,  but  I  am  a  Christian.  I  would  not 
harm  you!" 

Mr.  Francis  then  set  some  of  our  boarding  boys  as  a 
watch,  and  went  about  his  work  as  usual. 

There  was  a  great  commotion  in  Guntur  when  it  was 
learned  that  the  goddess  had  pronounced  speedy  doom 
upon  Mr.  Francis.  The  next  day  a  great  many  came 
around  expecting  to  find  him  at  least  seriously  ailing ; 
but  when  the  twenty-four  hours  had  passed,  and  they 
saw  Mr.  Francis  standing  before  them,  laughing  at 
their  credulity,  they  lost  faith  in  their  quondam  god- 
dess. 

Shortly  after  this  it  was  discovered  that  Ankama  had 
been  stealing,  and  she  was  driven  from  the  town  by  the 
very  persons  who  had  been  fating  and  worshiping 
her! 

On  her  way  home,  her  bearer  was  stricken  with  the 
plague  and  died ;  Vinukonda  Ankama  also  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  the  same  disease  immediately  after  returning  to 
her  village  ;  while  Mr.  Francis'  happy,  smiling  face  is 
still  seen  day  after  day,  as  he  goes  to  and  fro  among  us, 
endeavoring  to  turn  these  people  away  from  their 
impotent  idols  unto  the  one  true  God,  "  Which  hath 
power  over  these  plagues." — Mrs,  L,  B.  Wolff  in  Gun- 
tur Mission  News. 
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Heathen  Gods  and  Temples  in  Japan. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Swartz,  of  Japan,  writes :  We  pray  that 
Chaplain  McCabe  may  be  successful  in  raising  ''a  mil- 
lion" this  year,  for  then  we  can  have  more  Bibles,  more 
schools,  and  more  native  ministers  educated.  Thinking  . 
of  money  makes  me  think  of  the  God  of  Wealth  in 
Japan. 

He  is  worshiped  more  or  less  in  America  and  all  other 
lands.  The  god  of  wealth  here  takes  a  dignified  shape. 
He  is  represented  as  a  fat,  round-faced  man,  sitting  on 
two  bags  of  rice  with  a  hammer  in  his  right  hand  and  a 
bag  of  rice  slung  over  his  left  shoulder.  I  wish  you 
could  all  go  with  me  to  some  of  the  temples.  In  a  Bud- 
diiist  temple  that  I  visited  are  many  gods,  one  the  god  of 
mothers  and  babes.  He  has  a  bib  around  his  neck  and 
a  little  baby  in  his  arms.    The  mothers  pray  to  him. 

Then  there  is  the  god  to  whom  the  sick  people  pray,  the 
god  of  health.  I  saw  many  praying  to  him  ;  they  would 
touch  him  wherever  they  were  sick.  That  is,  if  they  had 
weak  eyes  they  would  rub  the  eyes  of  the  god  and  then 
rub  their  own  eyes,  all  the  time  keeping  up  their  chant- 
like prayer.  The  face  and  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
face of  this  god  is  mbbed  smooth  by  being  so  constantly 
prayed  to.  Then  there  are  many  other  gods  and  some 
shrines  where  a  bell  hangs  over  it,  and  the  worshiper 
rings  the  bell  to  call  the  god  there. 
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Before  each  of  these  gods  is  a  till  where  the  money  is 
thrown.  Back  of  all  these  is  a  place  where  none  but  the 
priests  are  allowed.  Here  incense  is  burned  and  candles 
kept  lighted,  and  the  priests  are  all  the  time  praying  and 
studying.  In  front  of  the  temple  are  old  women  who 
when  they  see  people  coming  up  to  the  temple  throw  out 
rice  and  grain  to  feed  the  doves  and  other  birds,  and 
then  they  ask  for  money  to  pay  for  the  rice  they  have 
given  to  the  birds.  They  are  really  beggars  but  pretend 
to  be  very  kind  to  the  birds  so  you  will  pay  them  for  it. 

The  temple  gate  often  stands  quite  a  way  in  front  of 
the  temple,  and  it  is  a  large  building  something  like  a 
toU-gate,  and  on  each  side  are  great  images  ten  or  fif- 
teen feet  tall,  which  have  their  hands  clinched  as  if  ready 
to  strike.  These  are  the  guards ;  they  guard  the  gate 
and  prevent  evil  spirits  from  entering  in  through  the  gate 
to  the  temple.  The  white  horse  is  thought  to  be  a  sacred 
animal  here,  and  foxes  aire  called  sacred  and  very  wise. 


The  Monkey  God  of  India. 

BY  EBV.   JOSEPH  J.    DOKK. 

In  Allahabad,  India,  not  far  from  the  throne  of  Baba 
Surada,  the  blind  Fakeer,  but  below  the  bank  on  the  dry 
bed  of  the  river,  reclines  the  hideous  idol  called  ''  Hanu- 
man,"  the  mpnkey-god.  A  large  room  has  been  formed 
by  excavation  in  the  river  bed,  and  roofed  in  by  reeds, 
with  the  customary  adornment  of  flags.  Steps — hardly 
approachable  in  flood  time — lead  down  to  the  floor  at 
either  end,  in  which  a  large  grave  has  been  made.  Here 
reclines,  on  his  back,  the  large  vermilion-colored  image 
— ^about  five  or  six  feet  long. 

Mr.  Dann  kept  the  repulsive-looking  Brahmin  in  con- 
versation for  a  time  to  enable  me  to  snatch  a  portrait,  and 
meanwhile  men  and  women  were  tramping  round  the 
idol,  bowing,  offering  baskets  of  flowers,  sprinkling  it 
with  Ganges  water,  and  shouting,  ''  Ram !  Ram  !  Ram !" 
Of  course  we  were  not  allowed  to  enter  so  sacred  a 
place. 

This  Hanuman  has  a  somewhat  peculiar  history,  ac- 
coanting  for  the  reverence  now  paid  to  his  memory.  He 
is  said  to  have  helped  the  divine  king,  Ram,  some  5,000 
years  ago,  to  rescue  his  wife  Seta  from  the  King  of  the 
De^ions.  The  story  is  a  very  foolish  one,  and  not  worth 
recording,  save  as  revealing  the  absurdities  of  Hindu 
mythology. 

The  legend  runs  thus :  After  his  loss,  poor  Ram  was 
greatly  troubled.  He  asked  all  manner  of  beasts  and 
birds  where  Seta  was  in  hiding,  but  they  could  not  tell. 
At  length,  after  bathing  here  at  this  junction  of  the 
waters,  while  the  multitude  of  gods  lined  the  banks,  filled 
with  wonder,  he  discovered  that  Seta  was  a  prisoner  in 
Ceylon.  He  then  gathered  a  large  army  of  monkeys, 
divided  into  regiments  with  officers,  but  was  unable  to 
cross  the  Gulf  of  Manaar.  On  this,  Hanuman  appeared, 
and  told  Ram  to  go  to  sleep,  and  in  the  morning  he 
dMrald  see  what  he  would  see.  During  the  night  this  ec- 
centric gentleman  brought  down  a  mountain  from  the 
ffimalajMi  and  thus  Ram  with  his  army  was  enabled  to 
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cross,  fight  the  demon,  and  rescue  Seta.  From  that 
time,  Hanuman  has  been  worshiped  as  the  monkey-god. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  narrative  more  luminous 
than  the  rest.  That  is  where  Seta  is  beguiled  out  of  the 
circle  which  Ram  had  prohibited  her  to  leave  by  Ravan, 
the  Demon  King,  appearing  as  a  holy  Fakeer.  Truths 
may  lie  beneath  this  absurd  covering  touching  Fakeers 
in  general.  Or  the  fact  may  be  implied  thus — that  evil 
may  assume  the  appearance  of  good,  *'  Satan  be  trans- 
formed into  an  angel  of  light "  for  a  purpose. 

But  whatever  spiritual  meaning  once  shone  through 
these  legends,  it  is  lost  now  to  the  people,  and  these  tales 
are  undoubtedly  regarded  as  history,  and  the  stone  idol 
as  a  god. 

A  Talk  With  a  Tonng  Confacianist 

Rev.  H.  C.  DuBose,  missionary  at  Suchow,  China, 
gives  the  following  conversation  between  himself  and  a 
young  man  in  China: 

'*  What  is  your  age,  foreign  teacher?" 

"  What  is  yours,  sir,  may  I  ask  ?' 

*'  I  am  twenty." 
Well,  I  am  about  double  that.* 
In  preaching,  you  just  said  we  must  not  worship  our 
ancestors.  But  we  must  remember  them;  we  ought  not 
to  forget  them." 

"  Did  you  ever  visit  the  foreign  cemetery  in  Shang- 
hai ?•' 

**  I  never  have  visited  it." 

**  Well,  you  will  see  there  how  beautiful  the  place  is, 
and  how  the  graves  are  taken  care  of,  whereas  over  your 
wild  graves  the  sheep  and  cows  are  grazing." 

"But  we  must  worship  them." 

'*  You  are  now  talking  about  ancestors ;  just  now  there 
was  a  man  here  who  said  we  must  worship  the  Pearly 
Emperor." 

"Oh!  yes;  the  Peariy  Emperor  is  the  greatest  of  the 
gods." 

**  You  are  a  Taoist,  I  perceive ;  I  thought  you  were  a 
Confucianist." 

"  I  am  a  Confucianist,  but  there  must  be  a  Pearly 
Emperor  to  rule  over  heaven  and  earth.  Our  Confucius 
is  just  like  your  Jesus." 

**We  say  Confucianism  is  half  right.  The  doctrines 
of  the  books  are  pretty  good,  but  we  object  to  worship- 
ing Confucius  in  the  school-houses  as  if  he  were  an 
idol." 

**  It  is  by  Confucius  that  the  Emperor  rules  the  world. 
He  taught  us  to  live  according  to  propriety  and  right- 
eousness.    Foreigners  do  not  know  him.*' 

"You  say  Confucianism  is  sufficient.  How  about  the 
atonement  for  sin  ?  Have  you  ever  cursed  ?  How  could 
you  escape  the  punishment  for  sin  ?" 

**  If  I  have  ever  cursed,  I  have  only  to  know  the  fact, 
and  it  is  all  right.     There  will  be  no  more  about  it." 

**My  young  friend,  that  won't  do.  You  yourself 
say  'the  evil  has  the  evil  reward '  There  is  a  day  of 
reckoning." 
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Throwiug  Away  Idols. 

Rev.  J.  Dawson  writes  from  India:  "  We  lately  met 
Ivfo  paUls  or  headmen  of  villages,  who  seemed  interested 
in  our  message,  and  one  of  them  threw  away  the  idol 
worshiped  by  the  villagers.  The  idol  thrown  away  was 
Ifoli  Rdiy  which  consists  of  a  piece  of  bamboo,  painted 
red,  with  a  few  peacock's  feathers  tied  on  the  top  of  it, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  protector  of  their  cattle  from 
disease  and  wild  animals.  Isaac  Samuel  and  I  went  up 
again  last  week  to  visit  these  two  men.  We  saw  in  one 
of  the  villages  that  the  idol  had  not  been  replaced.  The 
other  village  we  did  not  see,  as  we  met  the  patel  of  it  in 
a  place  called  Hara,  where  he  had  come  for  the  mar- 
riages of  his  nephew  and  daughter.  He  was  a  good 
deal  the  worse  of  drink  the  second  day,  so  that  strong 
drink  would  need  to  be  cast  away  among  the  other  idols. 
With  the  other  patel,  Haroo  of  Bohdena,  we  had  a  con- 
versation on  Sabbath  evening,  and  tried  to  show  him  as 
plainly  as  we  could  the  way  of  deliverance  from  all  sin 
through  Jesus  Christ  the  Savior/' 

A  Bengali  Mission  School  In  India. 

BY   REV.    ROBERT   SPURGEON. 

It  was  one  Friday  that  I  visited  the  mission  school  at 
Ramsil.  The  boys  meet  in  the  chapel.  There  were 
thirty-three  names  on  the  roll,  and  all  except  two  were 
present.  Eighteen  are  Hindu  boys,  whose  parents  wor- 
ship idols,  and  all  of  these  had  a  necklace  on  with  a  tiny 
brass  charm  in  front.  The  rest,  among  whom  was  one 
girl,  were  children  of  native  Christians.  You  would 
have  liked  to  have  seen  them  sitting  on  tiny  square  rush 
mats  on  the  earthen  floor  of  the  chapel.  It  is  only  a 
thatched  roof,  you  know,  held  up  by  strong  posts.  Some 
of  the  boys  had  slates,  and  others  wrote  on  slips  of 
palm  leaves.  The  bigger  scholars  had  each  a  packet  of 
books  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  cloth. 

After  a  few  sentences  in  dictation,  questions  in  arith- 
metic, and  in  the  Catechism,  I  said,  '*Now,  how  many 
know  the  Lord's  Prayer  ?" 

A  tall  boy,  a  Hindu,  with  his  necklace  on  such  as  I 
have  said,  stood  up,  and  proceeded  to  lead  the  whole 
school,  sentence  by  sentence,  without  a  single  slip,  right 
through  "Our  Father." 

"  Sahib,"  said  a  Christian  brother,  as  he  saw  how 
pleased  I  was  at  this,  "Dino  here  knows  and  teaches  the 
Ten  Commandments." 

**  Do  you  ? "  I  asked,  turning  to  the  boy  pointed  out,  a 
heathen. 

Without  reply,  however,  but  with  a  smiling  face  and 
clear  voice  he  began,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  Gods 
but  me,"  and  every  scholar  repeated  after  him  the  whole 
of  the  Commandments. 

"You  should  have  said,  *  God  says,'  before  the  first 
command," called  out  one  of  the  lookers-on.  "It  does 
not  seem  right  to  commence  straight  off  as  you  did, 
*Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me/  and  you  a  boy." 
I  did  not  notice  this  remark,  though  it  was  right,  for 
all  who  heard  knew  that  these  were  the  words  of  God. 


Of  course,  in  our  village  schools  only  Bengali  is 
taught,  for  God  can  be  worshiped  in  any  language. 
Hindus  used  to  think  that  Sanskrit  was  the  only  tongue 
in  which  God  could  speak  to  man,  or  man  to  God. 
Some  even  think  so  now.  The  other  day,  a  youth  study- 
ing Sanskrit  at  Benares,  found  it  impossible  to  pro- 
nounce  the  words  correctly,  so  he  cut  out  his  tongue. 
"  Foolish  boy,"  you  think.  Could  he  not  have  prayed 
or  read  God's  book  in  Bengali,  or  Hindu,  or  whatever 
may  have  been  his  mother  tongue  ?  Of  course  he  could; 
but  I  fear  he  had  never  been  in  a  mission  school,  like 
the  one  at  Ramsil.  It  is  that  the  boys  of  the  villages 
here  may  love,  use,  and  learn  their  own  language  well, 
and  be  able  to  read  the  Bible,  speak  of  Jesus,  and  wor- 
ship God  in  it,  that  we  have  started  these  schools. 


The  Systematic  Givers. 

In  "Pansy,"  Faye  Huntington  tells  a  good  story  of  some 
girls  at  a  boarding-school  who  formed  a  missionary  soci- 
ety. The  name  the  society  took  was  "The  Systematic 
Givers."  The  motto  adopted  was,  "  Upon  the  first  day 
of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  in  store  as  God 
hath  prospered  him,"  and  each  girl  pledged  herself  to 
give  one  tenth  of  the  money  she  called  her  own. 

Considerable  discussion  has  arisen  among  the  girls 
as  to  what  money  they  have  a  right  to  tithe.  "  What 
would  you  do  about  taking  a  tenth  of  the  money  your 
father  sent  to  you  for  a  new  dress  ?  "  asked  one  Lillie 
Case. 

"Well,"  replied  Laura,  "I  will  tell  you  what  I  did. 
Papa  sent  me  thirty  dollars  for  dress,  hat,  etc.,  and  I  de- 
cided to  take  out  a  tenth,  and  get  a  dress  of  a  little 
cheaper  material,  or  a  plainer  hat.  But  I  tell  you,  Lillie, 
I  never  made  even  thirty  dollars  go  as  far  as  the  twenty- 
seven  did.  Bess  says  my  dress  is  prettier  than  hers 
that  cost  twenty-five  dollars,  and  I  know  it  will  be  more 
durable.  There  is  a  difficulty,  I  know,  in  some  cases,  of 
knowing  just  what  we  may  do,  but  all  of  us  have  some- 
thing that  we  may  call  our  very  own,  and  that  is  all  we 
are  responsible  for,  after  all.  I  know  the  girls  pretty 
well,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  a  tithe  of  what  we 
spend  for  confectionery,  creams,  and  ices  in  the  course 
of  the  term  would  buy  a  good  many  Bibles." 

After  several  months  had  passed,  Lillie  Case  remarked 
one  day,  "  Is  it  not  wonderful  how  much  we  can  do  by 
following  out  a  regular  system  ?  Why,  I  do  not  miss 
the  money  I  give,  and  I  actually  give  dollars  where  I 
used  to  give  cents  !  " 

"  I  am  sorry  you  lose  the  blessing  of  self-denial,"  said 
Laura,  smiling;  "You  ought  to  give  enough  to  feel  it." 
"  Oh  !  you  need  not  imagine  I  do  not  feel  it; 
every  time  I  take  out  a  tenth  it  hurts,  for  I  am  naturally 
stingy.  And  I  say  to  myself,  *You  old  miser!  you  have 
got  to  deny  yourself,  even  if  it  does  pinch.'  But  after  I 
put  the  money  in  the  little  gift  box,  I  find  I  get  along 
just  as  well  without  the  money  to  spend,  and  I  love  to 
hand  it  over  to  the  treasurer.  That  is  what  I  meant 
when  I  said  I  did  not  miss  it." 
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British  Missionary  Societies  and  Their  Income. 

The  information  here  given  has  been  obtained  chiefly 
from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Societies  made  in  1886 
for  1885;  in  some  cases  from  the  Reports  of  1885  made 
for  1884. 

CHURCH    OF   ENGLAND. 

The  Church  of  England,  sometimes  called  the  "  Angli- 
can Church/'  is  said  to  have  23,000  clergy  and  13,000,- 
>oo  members.  As  membership  in  a  State  Church  is 
:laimed  as  a  national  right,  and  not  because  of  the  pos- 
session of  saving  faith  in  Christ,  it  is  probable  that  not 
jiore  than  3,000,000  are  communicants  in  the  sense  that 
:he  word  is  used  in  America,  and  the  others  may  be 
nore  properly  classed  as  adherents. 

The  Church  of  England  is  fruitful  in  Foreign  Mission 
wrork  as  evidenced  by  the  following  list  of  Societies  sup- 
ported by  its  members,  and  the  amount  they  contribute 
to  it  : 

Societies.  Income. 

Church  Missionary  Society ;f232,2i9 

Society  for  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 171,257 

London  Society  for  the  Jews 35. 59^ 

^ol.  and  Continental  Church  Society 40,132 

Zenana  Missionary  Society 22,050 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 39.764 

Universities*  Central  African  Mission 16,000 

South  American  Missionary  Society i2,co8 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  Church  Aid  Society 5.415 

Missionary  Leaves  Association 8. 550 

British  Syrian  Schools 4,800 

[Colonial  Bishoprics  Fund 13,600 

Vlilanesian  Mission 2,450 

rhc  "Nets"  Collections 2.360 

Zoral  Missionary  Fund... 1,200 

[Cambridge  Mission  to  Delhi 1. 150 

Delhi  Medical  Mission 483 

Dxford  Calcutta  Mission 878 

"entral  Agency  for  Foreign  Missions 3,528 

St.  Augustine's  Missionary  College 1.934 

Colombia  Mission i.ooo 

AsS(K:iation  for  Christianity  in  Egypt 700 

Foreign  Aid  Society  for  Catholic  Europe 997 

Anglo-Continental  Society 902 

Christian  Faith  Society  for  West  Indies 2, 176 

^621,144 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

Cbnrctaes.                                                             Minis*ters.  Members. 

English  Presbyterian 286  61,000 

Free  Church  of  Scotland 1,024  329,464 

Established  Church  of  Scotland 1,560  555.622 

United  Presbyterian  of  Scotland 5 S3  iS i,  146 

Irish  Presbyterians 624  102,141 

Total 4.077  1.229,373 

Societief.  Income. 

Eogliih  Presbyterian  Foreign  Missions ;^i7.8o5 

Eflfliih  Presbyterian  Woman's  Mission  Fund 3.039 

bUh  Presbyterian  Foreign  Missions 17.696 

OdonA  of  Scotland  Foreign  Missions 35*444 

JVm  Ouudiof  Scotland  Foreign  Missions 1 10,930 


Societies. 

National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland 

United   Presbyterian  of  Scotland  Foreign  Missions. . .  • 

Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society 

Waldensian  Mission  Aid  Fund 

Lebanon  Schools 

Original  Secession  Synod  India  Mission 


METHODIST. 

Clmrchee.  Itinerant  Ministers. 

Wcsleyans 2,000 

Free  United 358 

Primitive 1,151 

New  Connexion 188 

Welsh  Calvinistic 200 

Bible  Christians 239 


Income 

;fl7.l50 

50.573 

4.213 

3.213 

949 

835 


Total 4,136 

Societiea. 

Wesleyan  Methodist? 

Wesleyan  Ladies  for  Education 

Free  United  Methodists 

Primitive  Methodists 

Primitive  Methodist  African  Mission 

New  Connexion  Methodists 

Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists . . . . 

Bible  Christians 


;f  260, 847 

Members  and 
Prol>ationer». 

427,150 

74,366 

196,480 

33.904 
70,800 
29,04a 

831.742 
Income. 

;f  138, 165 

5,806 

17,026 

2.600 

1.500 

5.53' 
5.foo 

6,250 


Total ;f  182,379 

BAPTISTS. 
Cburches.                                                    Ministers.  Commnnicauts. 

Baptists 1,882  304,802 


General  Baptists 404 


Total 2, 286 

Societiee. 

Baptist  Missionary  Society 

General  Baptist  Missionary  Society 


Total 


26,414 

331.216 

Income. 

;f67.828 

7,695 

^75.523 


CONGREGATION  ALISTS. 

Ministers. 

Congregationalists 3,205 

Societies. 

London  Missionary  Society 

Colonial  Missionary  Society 

British  Society  for  the  Jews 


Communicants. 
360,000 
Income 

;f  143.61 1 
3.386 

7,737 


Total ;f  154. 734 

The  following  are  Societies  supported  by  those  in- 
dicated by  their  title,  or  by  both  the  Church  of  England 
and  Nonconformists  : 


Societies. 

Friends'  Foreign  Mission  Association 

Friends*  Mission  in  Syria  and  Palestine 

Women  Friends  for  Work  in  France 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 

Religious  Tract  Society  (For  Foreign  Missions). . . 

China  Inland  Mission 

Indian  Female  Normal  School 

East  London  Mission  Institute 

Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society  for  India. 
Turkish  Mission  Aid  Society ....« 


Income 

£  9.900 

3.357 
450 

132,771 
18,760 

20,221 

10,500 

9,OCO 

5.607 
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SociBda.  Income. 

Trinitarian  Bible  Society j£^3i04O 

Mildmiy  Mission  to  Jews 3.600 

Kabyte  Mission  in  Africa 1,060 

Book  and  Tract  Society  for  China 1,107 

Evangelical  Continental  Society a.ssS 

Scoltith  Episcopal  Church t,tfi 

Mildmay  Mission  to  Jews 3.600 

^343,906 
SUMMARY. 

Church  of  England  Societies £  6jl,  (44 

Presbyterian  Societies 260,847 

Methodist  Societies 181,379 

Baptist  Societies 75.5*3 

Congregalionalisl  Societies 154.734 

Sundry  Societies 243.908 

Total /1. 533,535 

Included  in  this  total  of  ^1,538,535,  or  $7,792,675, 
there  is  perhaps  $150,000  not  used  directly  in  Foreign 
Mission  work,  but  this  is  balanced  by  contributions 
which  are  not  reported  ;  and  the  income  of  the  British 
Societies  for  Foreign  Missions  amounted  to  nearly 
$7,800,000  in  1885,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
in  1886  this  was  increased  to  about  $8, 000,00c. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  number  of  workers 
and  communicants  in  the  Foreign  Field  : 


Baptist  HiBsioaary  Sooletr... 


General  Baptist  Societr 

8.P.G 

Free  Church  of  Scotland 

EawbUdied  Ch  ol  Scoilond... 


PrimlUTc  HrtbodlMs 

South  American  SUh.  Society. 
ZdlDtnitgb  Hed.  Hin.  Socletr.. 

D.  Free.  Ch.  of  Scotland 

Prefl.  Ch.  or  Entrland 
United  Free  —"—"-' 
New  Oonneziua 

CSilDB  tDtand  HiHHuu .,|    lu 

Bible  Cbrlatlan* I      ^ 

OriiriDal  Secession  Church..    ..  S 

Brltlah  Society  for  Jews    ..      .,       ]4 

Bcottiah  Epiacopol  Church |      % 

Welsh  ClalTlnlate.  Methudials. ..'       T 

Col.  and  ConU.  Ch.  Society ,.  1» 

Presbyterian  Ch.  of  Wales !■      fl 


Charch  Missionary  Soclet;. 

OFFICE,  CHUKCK    UIS5IONARV  HOUSE,    SALISBURY    SQUARE,    U^INDON. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  was  founded  in  1799, 
under  the  name  of  the  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa 
and  the  East. 

It  reported  June  i,  1886,  a  total  of  271  stations,  399 
European  missionaries,  of  whom  141  were  ordained,  39 
lay,  and  20  females;  ^6  Eurasian  missionaries,  of  whom 
II  were  ordained,  16  lay,  and  9  females;  3,539  native 
pastors  and  helpers,  of  whom  250  were  ordained,  2,674 
lay,  and  615  females;  42,717  communicants ;  1,868  sem- 
iqaiiei  and  scbooU,  with  69,256  pupils. 


The  Society  has  three  mission  fields  in  West  Afrio, 
viz.:  (i)  Sierra  Leone  and  the adjoiningcountries,  (2)  La- 
gos and  the  Yoruba  country,  (3)  the  Niger.  In  the  Sierra 
Leone  Native  Church  arc  19  clergymen,  97  lay  teachen. 
5,792  communicants,  and  44  schools  with  4,196  scholare. 

The  Society's  work  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  three 
Educational  Institutions  in  Freetown,  with  275  pupils. 
The  Lagos  and  Yoruba  Mission  has  5  European  mis- 
sionaries, 1  European  female  teacher ;  17  native  clergy- 
men, 73  native  Christian  lay  teachers;  3,650  communi- 
cants, and  35  schools  with  1,870  pupils.  The  Niger  Mis- 
sion has  1  European  lay  missionary,  8  native  clergymen, 
15  native  teachers,  916  communicants,  8  schools  with 
518  pupils. 

In  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  are  it  European  clergy- 
men, II  European  lay  missionaries,  i  European  female 
teacher,  2  native  clergy,  246  communicants,  5  schools 
and  554  scholars. 

The  Egypt  Mission  is  at  Cairo,  with  i  European  mis- 
sionary, 3  native  Christian  teachers,  2  schools  with  65 
scholars. 

The  Arabia  Mission  is  at  Aden,  and  was  commenced 
in  1886. 

The  Palestine  Mission  reports  9  European  mission- 
aries, I  European  lay  teacher,  i  European  female 
teacher,  6  native  clergymen  assisted  by  63  native  teach- 
ers; 415  communicants,  35  schools  with  1,665  scholars. 

The  Persian  Mission  reports  5  European  missionaries,! 
native  clergyman,  24  lay  teachers,  98  communicants,  2 
schools  with  323  pupils. 

The  Society's  work  in  India  is  divided  into  five 
missions  with  104  European  missionaries,  9  European 
lay  missionaries,  8  European  female  teachers,  135  native 
clergymen  assisted  by  2,144  native  lay  teachers,  and 
loEurasian  teachers;  24,038  communicants;  1,157  schools 
with  45,552  scholars. 

The  Ceylon  Mission  reports  19  European  clergymen, 
I  European  female  teacher,  13  native  pastors  and  na- 
tive missionaries,  333  native  lay  agents,  1,850  commun- 
icants, 174  schools  with  8,773  pupils. 

The  Mauritius  Mission,  on  the  Island  of  Mauritius 
and  the  Seychelles  Island,  reports  3  European  clergy- 
men, I  European  lay  teacher,  4  native  clergy,  5  Eura- 
sian and  12  native  Christian  teachers,  379  communi- 
cants, 25  schools  with  1,388  pupils. 

In  the  South  China  and  Mid-China  Missions  are  18 
European  clergymen,  5  European  lay  and  female  teach- 
ers, 4  native  clergymen,  195  native  catechists  and  teach- 
ers, 2,479  communicants,  35  schools  with  1,089  pupils. 

In  the  Japan  Mission  are  12  European  missionaries, 

1  European  lay  and  i  European  female  teacher,  16 
native  teachers,  246  communicants,  4  schools  with  98 
pupils. 

The  New  Zealand  Mission  has  14  European  clergymen; 

2  European  lay  teachers;  25  native  clergy;  334  native 
teachers,  2,175  communicants. 

In  British  America  are  36  European  clcrgymeo,  5  Eu- 
ropean lay  teachen,  5  native  clergymen,  41  native  Ujr 
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teachers,  145  communicants,  44  schools  with  1,688 
pupils. 

The  total  receipts  for  1885  were  ;;^232,2i9  i8s.  2d. 
Of  this  ^^30,982  5s.  3d.  came  from  special  funds. 

The  expenditures  were  ^^233,2 13  14s.  3d.  Of  this 
amount  there  were  expended  as  follows: 

£  s.        d. 

General  Secretaries i)95o  o  o 

Assistants   and  Accountants 2,757  19  7 

Central  Secretaries  and  Office  Staff. . .   1,425  6  10 

Association  Secretaries Sfi^^  ^^ 

Cashier  and  Clerks 681  3  4 

Total 12,675       19        8 

£  s.  d. 

Traveling   Expenses 3»i37  ^4  o 

Deputational  Work 1,353  16  5 

Postage,  Stationery,  etc 598  o  9 

Miscellaneous   Printing 609  3  10 

Collection  Boxes  and  Bags 481  i  5 

Publications 4,2 18  13  9 

House  and  Office  Expenses 2,455  ^  9 

Miscellaneous  Expenses 565  5  9 

Total i3»5iS        2        3 

The  receipts  are  about  $1,161,095,  and  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration and  collection  about  $131,000,  being  about 
nine  per  cent. 

The  fact  that  this  society  pays  so  little  to  its  General 
Secr<^taries  is  strangely  given  as  an  argument  why  the 
Secretaries  of  the  American  societies  should  serve  either 
without  pay  or  with  much  less  than  they  receive.  How 
fallacious  such  an  argument  is,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  total  expended  in  salaries  is  larger  in  this  society  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  received,  than  paid  for  salaries 
of  any  of  the  larger  societies  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  total  expense  of  administration  amounts  to  a  much 
larger  per  cent,  in  this  society  than  in  any  of  the  leading 
American  societies.  That  the  payment  of  no  salary  or 
a  small  salary  to  a  General  Secretary  reduces  materially 
the  expense  is  disproven  by  the  experience  of  all  the 
large  societies,  the  administration  of  which  requires  a 
large  amount  of  clerical  labor  and  a  most  careful  and 
incessant  oversight.  We  hear  no  complaint  from  the 
givers  to  this  society  that  too  much  is  expended  in  ad- 
ministration. 

Soeiety  for  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

OFFICE,    19    DELAHAV   STREET,  WESTMINSTER,    S.  W.   LONDON,  ENG. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts  was  incorporated  in  1701,  "for  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  Queen's  subjects  beyond  the 
seas ;  for  the  maintenance  of  clergymen  in  the  planta- 
tions, colonies,  and  factories  of  Great  Britain,  and  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  these  parts."  The 
Society  **  did  not  become  a  distinctly  missionary  agency 

until  1831/' 

The  Report  of  the  Society,  made  May  1885,  said  : 
''The  number  of  Ordained  Missionaries,  including  10 
Biahopt»  now  on  the  Society's  list,  is  575.    Of  these  166 


are  laboring  in  Asia,  142  in  Africa,  15  in  Australia  and 
the  Pacific,  195  in  North  America,  31  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  26  in  Europe.  There  are  also  in  the  va- 
rious Missions  of  the  Society  about  1,700  Catechists 
and  Lay  Teachers,  mostly  natives,  and  about  350 
Students  in  the  Society's  Colleges." 

It  is  impossible  to  give  satisfactory  statistics  as  the 
Annual  Report,  made  by  the  Society,  is  the  most  in- 
complete of  any  issued  by  the  more  prominent  Mis- 
sionary Societies  of  Great  Britain  or  the  United 
States.  Year  after  year  the  same  blanks  appear  re- 
specting the  same  missions. 

We  have  added  the  figures  so  far  as  reported  and 
we  have  a  total  of  454  ordained  British  missionaries, 
35  lay  and  60  female  missionaries  (the  latter  being 
representative  of  the  Ladies'  Association,  the  wives  are 
not  reported),  105  ordained  natives  and  1,848  native 
catechists  and  helpers,  and  45,239  communicants.  It 
is  probable  the  communicants  are  over  50,000. 

India  and  Ceylon  have  60  ordained,  19  lay  and  47 
female  foreign  missionaries,  84  ordained  natives  and 
1,6x1  native  helpers.  The  communicants  number  22,- 
560  and  the  pupils  in  the  boarding  and  day-schools, 
21,220.  The  Calcutta  Diocese  was  founded  in  1814; 
Lahore,  1877  ;  Rangoon,  1877;  Madras,  1835  ;  Travan- 
core  and  Cochin,  1879;  Bombay,  1837;  Colombo, 
1845. 

Singapore,  Labuan  and  Sarawak  Diocese,  founded  in 
1855,  reports  11  ordained  missionaries  and  1,278  com- 
municants. The  work  in  the  Island  of  Borneo  among 
the  Dyaks  continues  to  extend,  and  it  is  prospering 
at  Singapore  and  in  other  places  in  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements. 

In  China,  the  Diocese  of  North  China  was  founded 
in  1880.  It  is  probable  there  are  some  communicants, 
but  none  are  reported.  There  is  i  Bishop  and  3 
clergymen. 

Japan  Diocese,  founded  in  1883,  reports  5  ordained, 
2  lay,  and  i  female,  missionaries  ;  i  ordained  native 
and  2  native  helpers,  and  143  communicants.      • 

In  Africa  and  in  the  Islands  adjacent  are  15  Dio- 
ceses. In  the  7  Dioceses  of  South  Africa  are  109 
ordained  and  9  female  foreign  missionaries,  10  or- 
dained natives  and  113  native  helpers  and  4,871  com- 
municants. The  number  of  members  reported  are 
about  five  times  as  many.  Not  quite  one-half  of  the 
missionaries  are  missionaries  to  the  heathen. 

St.  Helena  Diocese,  founded  in  1859,  has  3  mis- 
sionaries and  249  communicants.  In  worldly  well  do- 
ing St.  Helena  seems  to  be  going  steadily  behind. 
From  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  its 
isolation  from  the  world  and  its  trade  has  been  al- 
most absolute.  The  income  of  ;^4oo  hitherto  attach- 
ing to  the  Colonial  chaplaincy  which  was  held  by  the 
Bishop  has  now  lapsed,  and  the  Episcopal  income  is  re- 
duced to  ;^i6o  per  annum. 

The  Madagascar  Diocese,  founded  in  1874,  reports 
lo  ordained  and    3  female   mvwvatL%r^^'^\    -x^  ^^^^nx^^^ 
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natives  and  92  native  helpers,  and  465  communicants. 
The  members  are  reported  only  for  Antananarivo, 
though  there  have  been  stations,  missionaries  and 
churches  for  several  years  at  five  other  places. 

Mauritius  Diocese,  founded  in  1854,  reports  4  mis- 
sionaries and  at  Port  Louis  323  communicants. 

Sierra  Leone  Diocese  was  founded  in  1852,  and  here 
are  3  missionaries,  and  at  one  place   15  communicants. 

In  Australia  and  Tasmania  are  13  Dioceses,  with  10 
missionaries  assisted  by  the  Society.  No  report  of  com- 
municants are  given. 

In  New  Zealand  and  ^he  Pacific  are  8  Dioceses.  One 
of  these,  Honolulu,  reports  4  missionaries,  and  271  com- 
municants. 

In  British  America  are  19  Dioceses  with  195  or- 
dained missionaries  and  12,201  communicants. 

In  South  America  are  the  Dioceses  of  Guiana  and 
Falkland  Islands. 

In  the  West  Indies  are  the  Dioceses  of  Jamaica,  Bar- 
badoes  and   Windward  Islands,  Trinidad  and  Antigua. 

Nassua  is  a  Diocese  with  5  missionaries  and  1,076 
communicants. 

Connected  with  the  Society  in  Europe  are  22  chap- 
laincies, and  the  Diocese  of  Gibraltar. 

The  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1885  were  : 

General   Fund 119,476         2         5 

Special  Funds 5i>io9        o        5 

Invested  Funds 672        6        o 

Total i7i>257         8       10 

Cost  of  Collection  and  Management  for  year    1885: 

£  s.       d. 

Expense  of  House 297         6        9 

Stationery 91         7         9 

Postage  and  Parcels 561         5         i 

Office  Salaries 3,47  776 

47  Organizing  Secretaries  and  \  o  .«q       , .         o 

T^       ^  T"  ^  . . . .      5,420       14         o 

44  Deputations.  J  ^  ^ 

Printing 2,227  13  6 

Missionary  Boxes 284  9  4 

Anniversary  Meetings  and  Services. .  116  8  9 

Law  Charges 43  0  10 

Office  Incidental  Expenses 57  9  11 

Receipt,  Cheque  and  Bill  Stamps. . .  32  16  8 

Total 15J25         6         9 

The  Receipts  were  about  $856,275  and  the  Expense 
about  $78,625,  making  cost  of  Collection  and  Manage- 
ment about  nine  per  cent 

SeYenth-Dny  Baptists  and  Foreign  Missions. 

BY   A.    E.    MAIN,    D.D.,    CORRESPONDING   SFXRETARY. 

Like  many  other  people,  Seventh-Day  Baptists  have 
fallen  short  of  their  duty  and  privilege  in  regard  to  the 
foreign  mission  spirit  and  endeavor;  still,  considering 
their  small  numbers,  they  have  made  a  fair  record. 

Our  present  Missionary  Society  was  organized  in  1843. 
By  the  constitution  then  adopted,  its  operations  were 
limited  to  "the  dissemination  of  the  Gospel  in  Amer- 


ica; *•  but,  in  1844,  "and  other  parts  of  the  world  "  was 
added,  and  the  Society  at  once  turned  its  attention  to- 
ward the  heathen. 

The  first  desire  was  to  send  missionaries  to  Abyssinia 
in  Eastern  Africa,  where  there  were  supposed  to  be  large 
numbers  of  people  that  had  for  centuries  paid  some  re- 
ligious regard  to  the  Seventh  day.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  entering  that  country  seemed,  at 
that  time,  to  be  well-nigh  insurmountable,  and  the  gates 
of  China  were  opening  to  the  outside  world,  it  was  de- 
cided to  begin  operations  in  that  vast  empire. 

In  1847  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Solomon  Carpenter  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nathan  Wardner  sailed  for  China;  and  a  mission 
station  was  established  at  Shanghai.  After  some  ten 
years  of  earnest,  self-sacrificing,  and  efficient  labors,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wardner  returned  to  America.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carpenter  came  to  this  country  in  1859;  went  back  to 
China  the  following  year;  came  to  America  again  in 
1864,  and  returned  to  China  in  1873. 

After  a  life  of  whole-hearted  devotion  to  missions,  and 
of  great  usefulness,  exalted  worth,  and  noble  example, 
Mrs.  Carpenter  died  in  1874,  and  was  buried  at  Shang- 
hai. Her  husband,  in  feeble  heillth,  returned  to  his  na- 
tive land  in  1876,  but  is  now  living  in  London.  Nathan 
Wardner,  D.D.,is  pastor  at  Milton  Junction,  Wis. 

In  January,  1880,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  Davis  and 
little  daughter,  and  Miss  Lizzie  Nelson,  arrived  at 
Shanghai.  In  1882  Miss  Nelson  became  the  wife  of 
Prof.  John  Fryer,  and  withdrew  from  the  working  force 
of  the  mission.  Dr.  Ella  F.  Swinriey,  leaving  a  success- 
ful and  profitable  practice  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  and 
consecrating  herself  to  the  cause  of  missions,  reached 
Shanghai  in  1883;  and,  under  her  direction,  a  medical 
mission  department  was  organized. 

We  are  not  now  able  to  give  exact  figures,  but  in  con- 
nection with  our  China  Mission  there  have  been  from 
forty  to  fifty  hopeful  conversions.  Some  twenty  of  the 
converts  are  now  living;  and  to  their  steadfastness  in 
the  absence  of  American  missionaries  testimony  has  been 
given  by  such  men  as  Rev.  Dr.  Dean,  of  the  Siam  Bap- 
tist Mission. 

Last  summer  a  native  Chinese  Christian  of  another  de- 
nomination built  a  chapel  with  his  own  money  at  a  cost 
of  $800. 

Not  long  a^o  our  present  missionary,  Mr.  Davis, 
dropped  in  and  heard  the  man  himself  preaching  Christ 
to  his  countrymen.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said 
that  his  first  abiding  impressions  of  Gospel  truth  were  re- 
ceived through  the  preaching  of  Dr.Carpenter.  The  reflex 
influence  of  our  foreign  work  upon  the  churches  and  the 
cause  at  home  has  been  of  inestimable  value.  So,  after 
all,  it  may  be  that  our  small  efforts  among  China's  mill- 
ions shall  be  found  to  have  produced  no  mean  fruitage. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  the  workers  were 
Rev.  D.  H.  Davis  and  wife,  Ella  F.  Swinney,  m  d  ,  three 
native  preachers,  four  teachers,  and  four  regular  and 
two  occasional  helpers  in  the  medical  department.  The 
principal  buildings  are  a  large  and  a  small  city  chapeli  a 
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double  mission  dwelling  house,  and  a  medical   and  two 
school  buildings.   The  value  of  the  properly  is  88,000  or 

Evangelistic  work  consists  principally  of  preaching  in 
Shanghai  and  inland  towns  and  villages,  religious  con- 
versation, and  the  distribution  of  Christian  literature. 
Last  year  there  were  two  day-schools  for  boys  with  an 
attendance  uf  from  fifty  to  eighty;  and  a  girls'  boarding- 
school  with  nine  scholars.  Besides  Biblical  instruction, 
which  is  made  prominent,  the  scholars,  who  are  young, 
K  -are  taught  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
H  and  geography. 

B*^  The  medical  department,  in  which  there  is  much  rc- 
Hp^tous  conversation,  reported  for  the  year  6,966  paying 
^MMients,  1,156  not  paying,  ten  surgical  cases,  and  138 

Our  Holland  Mission  originated   by  means  of  tracts 

sent  out  through    the   mails,  in    1S77.  into  Europe,  Asia, 

Australia,  and   Canada,  by  Rev,    N.  Wardner,  then   in 

'Scotland,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Sabbath 

(Tract  Society.    Missionary' appropriations  began  in  1881; 

nd  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  there  were  re- 

lOrted  two  missionaries,  G,  Velthuysen,  Haarlem,  and  F. 

Jeer,  Frieschio,  two  churches,  and  some  forty  members 

Ktmd  twenty-five  other  adherents. 

In  1854  the  families  of  Wm.  M.  Jones  and  Charles 
laanders  sailed  lor  the  Holy  Land  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
riablishing  an  evangelistic  and  industrial  mission;  but 
personal  misunderstandings  and  other  grave  difficulties 
arose;  and,  after  several  y°ars,  the  missionaries  were 
recalled. 

Our  denominational  fathers  were  men  of  large  ideas 
respecting  the  privileges  and  obligations  of  our  people 
to  labor  for  the  salvation  of  all  men. 

The  increase  of  laborers  in  China,  the  re- establish- 
ment of  the  Palestine  Mission,  and  the  establishment  of 
missions  in  Abyssinia,  Hayti,  Japan.  Europe,  and  else- 
where, were  questions  ihat  received  earnest  and  praver- 
(ul  consideration.  Their  hearts  were  large  enough,  and 
tlicir  conceptions  of  the  divine  purposes  respecting  the 
cdemplion  of  men  broad  enough,  for  all  these  things;  but 
Aen,  as  now,  there  was  lack  of  adequate  means. 
[  The  following  statements  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
^owth  and  present  condition  of  our  work:  The  average 
Wriy  expenditures  of  our  Society,  which  is  both  a  home 
"1  foreign  mission  society,  for  all  purposes,  during  its 
jnl  decade  {i844-'g3).  were  $1,841.09;  the  second  de- 
ade.  |a,g43-9*;  the  third,  Jj, 196.69:  the  fourth,  J13,- 
>7-95;  while  for  the  past  three  years  they  have  been 
MSI.58,  From  Sept.  13,  1885,  to  Sept,  9,  1886.  the 
"trmaDent  Fund  increased  from  $4,736.41  to  $6,999,41. 
le  receipts  of  the  treasurer,  during  the  same  period, 
Mlhe  General  Fund,  were  *9. 879.10.  Receipts  by  Mr, 
@0»isand  Dr.  Swinney,  at  Shanghai,  (11,400.  Total  in- 
noe,  $11,279.20;  total  receipts,  S'3.572-'^.  Increase 
if  income  over  last  year,  #3,814.33;  increase  of  receipts, 
b.685.33. 
f  Eipenditure*  directly  out  of  the  treasury,  89.280.79; 


additional  e.xpenditures  reported  from  China.  $1,160.80;  I 
total  expenditures  for  the  year,  $10,477.09, — an  in 
over  last  year  of  $912.71.  These  expenditures  were  dis-> 
tributed  as  follows:  Home  Missions.  $4,803.43;  China 
Mission,  $3,541.81,— *i. 160.80  of  this  being  received  in 
the  field;  Holland.  $520;  and  for  administration  ex- 
penses, $1,581.55.  In  homework,  the  year  was  one  of 
our  most  prosperous;  from  China  more  workers  and 
work  were  reported  than  ever  before:  and  in  Holland 
the  gain  was  very  encouraging. 

Millions  of  our  fellowmen  are  perishing  for  lack  of  the  j 
redemption  and  comforts  of  the  Gospel.     According  toi 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  "he  that  watereth  others,  shall  bej 
watered  also  himself."   We  must "  get  by  giving."    Wha) 
we  do  for  the  salvation  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died,  and! 
to  whom  he  sends  us.  even  to  the  uttermost  pans  of  the] 
earth,  will  be  repaid  with  abundant  increase.     Tlie  sub- 
ject of  missions   to   the  regions   beyond,  is  a  most  vital 
one;  vital  in  its  relation  to  every  other  line  of  Christian 
work;  intensely  vital,  for  if  we  refuse  to  send  the  Gos- 
pel, the  sentence  of  death  is  passed  upon  us.     Our  Lord  I 
cannot  then  be  with  us  to  the  end  of  the  world;  and  with- 1 
out  him  we  must  die. 


The  Foreign  Christian  MiRsionai?  Sooiety. 


The  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society  was  orgai 
ized  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  the  yearj 
1S75.  K  few  earnest  Christians  met  in  the  basement  of 
the  First  Church,  and,  after  devout  prayer  to  God  for 
his  guidance  and  blessing,  formed  themselves  into  an' 
organization  whose  object  was  declared  to  be  "to  make) 
disciples  of  all  nations,  and  to  leach  them  to  observe] 
all  things  whatsoever  Christ  commanded."  It  was  their' 
loyalty  to  Christ,  who  had  purchased  them  with  his  own 
blood,  that  led  them  to  take  this  step.  The  great  com- 
mission was  to  them  what  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire 
was  to  the  Israelites  in  their  pilgrimage  through  the' 
desert. 

When  the  last  Annual  Report  was  published  thirty  mis- 
sionaries had  been  sent  out  from  this  country;  while 
sixteen  had  been  employed  on  the  ground.  At  that 
time  the  Society  had  twenty  stations,  thirty  missionaries, 
and  1,606  converts  under  its  care.  These  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  England  had  seven  stations,  seven 
missionaries,  and  1,174  converts;  Turkey  had  eight 
stations,  nine  missionaries,  and  219  converts;  Denmark 
had  one  station,  two  missionaries,  and  104  converts; 
India  had  three  stations,  nine  missionaries,  and  three 
converts;  Japan  had  one  station,  five  missionaries,  and 
seventeen  converts.  The  whole  number  of  converts 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  society's  existence  was 
2,389.  The  whole  amount  of  money  raised  was  $154,- 
086.19. 

Since  that  report  was  published  ten  new  names  have 
been  added  to  the  pay-roil.  Two  of  these  were  sent  to 
India,  four  to  Japan,  two  to  China,  and  two  were  em- 
ployed in  Turkey.     The  receipts  for  the  current  >!«.■» 
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will  exceed  $60,000.  The  marked  increase  of  income 
this  year  is  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that  a  large  bequest 
was  received  some  months  ago. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  we 
have  a  considerable  number  of  our  workers  in  England. 
When  the  Society  was  organized  the  intention  was  to 
labor  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  in  Pagan  and  Papal 
lands.  That  so  much  has  been  done  in  England  is  ow- 
ing partly  to  the  fact  that  a  rich  and  liberal  brother  in 
England  was  anxious  to  have  some  men  sent  to  labor 
among  his  countrymen,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  men  were  eager  to  labor  in  that  field.  The 
aim  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  was  to  work  among 
those  who  were  most  in  need  of  the  Gospel.  This  is 
still  their  aim. 

The  work  in  England  has  been  eminently  successful, 
and  is  worth  many  times  as  much  as  it  has  cost.  Still 
there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  bulk  of  our  income 
and  energy  ought  to  be  spent  in  lands  where  Christ  has 
not  been  named.  There  are  those  among  us  who  feel 
that  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  Christian  England  is 
not  missionary  work  at  all  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word. 
But  as  the  rich  brother  alluded  to  has  given  us  nearly 
as  much  as  this  work  has  cost,  no  one  has  any  right  to 
complain. 

In  conducting  our  work  we  have  tried  to  follow  the 
leadings  of  Providence.  The  work  in  Denmark  was  be- 
gun by  a  Dane  who  came  to  us.  He  was  eager  to  go  to 
his  native  land  to  tell  his  kindred  and  countrymen  what 
great  things  the  Lord  had  done  for  him,  and  how  he 
had  mercy  on  him.  The  work  in  France  was  begun  by 
a  Frenchman  who  had  been  educated  for  the  priesthood. 
When  his  own  eyes  were  opened  he  begged  that  he 
might  be  sent  to  Paris  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people 
there,  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God. 

The  work  began  in  Turkey  in  the  same  way.  A  young 
Armenian  found  his  way  to  Dallas,  Texas.  While  there 
he  gave  himself  in  love  and  trust  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Then  an  unquenchable  desire  sprang  up  in  his 
heart  to  return  to  Turkey  that  he  might  preach  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  Christ  among  those  who  are  perish- 
ing in  ignorance  and  wickedness.  After  graduating 
from  the  College  of  the  Bible,  he  was  sent  to  Turkey  by 
the  Society. 

The  work  in  India  was  begun  by  a  man  who  had  spent 
some  years  there  before  he  was  identified  with  us.  We 
have  been  led  on  step  by  step  by  the  hand  of  God.  As 
suitable  missionaries  were  moved  by  the  Spirit  to  volun- 
teer their  services,  the  way  was  opened,  and  the  money 
necessary  for  their  support  was  forthcoming. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  thought  advisable  to  ask  the 
children  in  the  Sunday-schools  for  one  collection  in  the 
year  for  heathen  missions.  The  first  Lord's  day  in  May 
is  "Children's  Day."  There  has  been  a  steady  gain 
year  by  year  in  the  amount  received.  Thus  in  1881  the 
amount  received  was  $754;  in  1882  it  was  $2,175;  ^^ 
1883  it  was  $3,2os;  in  1884  it  was  t4*x<5;  '^^  <^^5  i^  was 


$5,126,  and  in  1886  it  was  $6,020.  There  has  been  a 
gain  of  about  $1,000  each  year  over  the  year  previous. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  missionary  spirit  is 
extending  itself  in  ever-widening  and  in  ever- deepening 
circles.  There  is  considerable  opposition  to  co-opera- 
tive effort.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  stolid  indifference. 
Very  many  give  themselves  not  the  slightest  concern 
about  the  thousand  million  pagans  for  whom  Christ 
died.  The  commands  and  promises  of  the  Gospel  have 
no  power  to  move  them  to  rescue  those  who  are  going 
down  to  the  grave  without  hope.  Because  there  are  so 
many  heathen  at  home  they  can  do  nothing  for  the 
heathen  in  foreign  lands.  The  Judgment  day  will  show 
that  they  care  as  little  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen 
at  home  as  they  do  for  the  heathen  in  Africa,  or  China, 
or  India. 

But  a  better  day  is  surely  coming.  Churches  and 
individuals  that  once  stood  aloof  are  enlisting.  They 
declare  that  they  are  ready  for  any  movement,  provided 
it  be  a  forward  movement.  They  are  enlisting  for 
the  war.  Not  until  every  knee  bows  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  every  tongue  confesses  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father,  will  they  cease 
from  their  efforts. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Society  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  We  cannot  boast  over  what  we  have  accom- 
plished.  This  is  still  the  day  of  small  things.  But  there 
has  been  a  steady  growth  from  the  first.  Each  year  sees 
the  forces  in  the  field  as  well  as  the  receipts  larger  than 
they  were  the  year  before.  The  outlook  was  never  as 
bright  and  as  full  of  promise  as  it  is  now.  If  all  the 
signs  of  the  times  are  not  deceptive,  we  are  destined  to 
become  a  great  missionary  people  in  the  near  future. 
May  God  hasten  it  in  His  time. 

NAMES    AND    ADDRESSES   OF    MISSIONARIES. 

H.  S.  Earl,  Cedar  Lodge,  London  Road,  Cheltenham, 
England. 

W.  T.  Moore,  Kensington  Chambers,  Ludgate  HilU 
London,  England. 

J.  M.  Van  Horn,  Chester,  England. 

A.  Martin,  13  Gran  by  street,  Liverpool,  England. 

W.  Durban,  6  Hartham   Road,   Holloway,  London^ 
England. 

George  Brooks,  Beuha  Lodge,  Park  Road,  West  DuU 
wich,  London.  England. 

A.  J.  L.  Gliddon,  Denzil  Ave.,  Southampton,  England, 

Jules  De  Launay  and  wife,  3  Rue  Thibonmery,  Vau- 
girard,  Paris,  France. 

A.  Hoick,  Sophievej,  No.  5,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

O.  C.  Mikkelsen,  Sophievej,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

G.  N.  Shishmanian,  care  of  German  Imperial  Post- 
office,  Constantinople,  Turkey. 

Garaber  Kevorkian,  Marsoran,  Turkey,  Asia  Minor. 

John  Karagiozian,  Tarsus,  Cilicia,  Asia  Minor. 

G.  L.  Wharton  and  wife,  Hurda,  Central  Provinces, 
India. 

Miss  Levermore,  Hurda,  Central  Provinces,  India. 


M.  D,  Adams  and  wife,  Belaspur,  Central  Provinces, 
India. 
G.  W.  Jackson,  Belaspur,  Central  Provinces,  India. 
G.  T.  Smith,  Akila,  Akita  Ken.,  Japan. 

IC.  E.  Garst  and  wife,  Akita,  Akita  Ken.,  Japan. 
F.  Stainland  and  wife,  Akita,  Akita  Ken..  Japan. 
Miss  Calla  Harrison,  Akita,  Akita  Ken.,  Japan. 
Miss  Kale  Johnson,  Akita,  Akita  Ken.,  Japan. 
W.  E.  Macklin,  m.d,,  Nanking,  China. 
A.  F.  H.  Sand,  Nanking,  China. 
F,.  P.  Herndon,  Nanking,  China. 
Besides  these  there  are  eight  native  missionaries  in 
Turkey,  five  in  India,  and  one  in  Japan. 
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British  Hissionarr  PeriodlCBls. 

CHURCH    MISSIONARV    SOCIETY. 

The   Church    Missionary   Intelligencer  and  Record. 

ixpence  a  month.     London. 

The  Church  Missionary  Record.  One  penny  a  month. 
London. 

The  Church  Missionary  Gleaner.  One  penny  a 
month.     London. 

The  Church  Missionary  Juvenile  Instructor.  One 
halfpenny  a  month.     London. 

Church  Work  and  Mission  Life.  Sixpence  a  month, 
London. 

Coral  Missionary  Magazine.  One  penny  a  month. 
London. 

SOCIETY    FOR   PROPAGATION    OF   THE    GOSPET,. 

The  Mission  Field.  Two  pence  a  month,  London. 
The  Gospel  Missionary.  One  halfpenny  a  month, 
.ondon. 

LAD1F.S'    ASSOCIATION  FOR  PROMOTION  OF  FEMALE 
EDUCATION  AMONG  THF,  HEATHEN. 

The  Grain  of  Mustard  Seed,  One  penny  a  month. 
Ixindon. 

universities'  mission. 
Central  Africa.     One  penny  a  month.     London. 

CHUKCH  OF  ENGLAND    ZENANA    MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

India's  Women,     Bi-monthly.     Three  pence  a   i 
ber.    London. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF    ENGLAND. 

Presbyterian  Messenger.  One  penny  a  month.  I^n- 
Jon. 

Messenger  for  the  Children.  One  halfpenny  a  month, 
,  London. 
.Our  Sisters   in   Other  Lands.     Quarterly.    Issued  by 

1  Women's    .-Vssociation,      One    penny    a    number. 

Mdon. 

Gospel  in  China.     One  halfpenny  a  month.     London. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  IRELAND. 

C  Missionary  Herald.  One  penny  a  month.  Belfast, 
■tland. 

FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  (PRESBVTERIAn)  , 

f  free  Church  of  Scotland    Monthly.      One  penny  a 
Edinburgh. 

Children's  Record.  One  halfpenny  a  month.  Edin- 
burgh, 

CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  (PRESBVTERIAN). 

Church  of  Scotland  Mission  Record.  One  penny  a 
munth.     Edinburgh. 


News  of  Female  Missions.     Quarterly,     Two  pence  a 
n  umber.     Edinburgh. 


AN  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 


Missionary    Record,     One    penny    a    month.      Edin- 
burgh. 


The  Female  Missionary  Intelligencer.  One  penny  a, 
month.     London, 

Missionary  Pages  for  the  Young.  Quarterly,  One 
halfpenny  a  number.     London, 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

South  American  Missionary  Magazine,  One  penny 
a  month.     London, 

Juvenile  Gift.     One  halfpenny  a  month.     London. 

BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  SOriETY. 

Missionary  Herald.     One  penny  a  month,     London. 
Juvenile  Missionary  Herald.  One  halfpenny  a  month. 
London. 

WESLEYAN    METHODIST. 

Wcsleyan  Missionary  Notices.  One  penny  a  month. 
London. 

METHODIST  NEW  CONNEXION. 

Gleanings  in  Harvest  Fields.  One  halfpenny  a 
month.  Rev,  W,  J.  Townsend,  d.d..  Editor,  Richmond 
Hill,  Ashton  under  Lyne,  England. 

BIBLE    CHRISTIAN. 

Bible  Christian  Magazine.  Four  pence  a  month. 
London. 

LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY, 

Missionary  Chronicle,  One  penny  a  month.  Lon- 
don. 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY, 

Monthly  Record.     One  penny  a  month.     London, 
Gleanings  for  the  Young,     One  halfpenny   a  month. 
London, 

NATIONAL   BIBLE  SOCIF.TV  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Quarterly  Record.  One  penny  a  number.  Edin- 
burgh. 

TURKISH  MISSION  AID  SOCIETY. 

The  Star  in  the  East.  Quarterly.  One  penny  a  num- 
ber.    London. 

CHINA  INLAND  MISSION. 

China's  Millions,     Two  pence  a  month,     London, 

BRITISH  SOCIETY   FOR  THE  JEWS 

Jewish  Herald.     One  penny  a  month,     London. 

KABVLE  .MISSION. 

North  Africa.  Quarterly.  Two  pence  a  number. 
London. 

EDINBURGH  MEDICAL  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Quarterly  Paper  of  Medical  Missionary  Society.  One 
penny  a  number.     Edinburgh. 

MORAVIANS, 

Moravian  Missionary  Reporter.  One  penny  a  month. 
London. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Evangelical  Christendom.  Sixpence  a  month.  Lon- 
don, 

Woman's  Work  in  the  Great  Harvest  Field,  Four 
pence  a  month,     London. 
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JOHN  COLERIDGE  PATTESON, 


Mi^^xoxmns^  Conrert. 

Tbe  €lilldren  Aeroas  the  Sea* 

BY  REV.  E.  T.  OUBNICK. 
I. 

Pity  the  children  across  the  sea, 
Who  never  the  name  of  the  Christ  have 
heard: 
Dumb  idols  they    worship,  on   bended 
knee, 
Whicli  see  not.  and  hear  not,  a  single 
word. 

II. 

Pity  the  children  across  the  sea: 
The  Master  proclaims  in  a  voice  of  love: 

**  Sufifer  these  children  to  come  to  me 
Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  God  above." 

III. 

Pity  the  children  across  the  sea. 
Give  them  your  pennies  and  prayers 
to-day; 
And  God's  richest  blessings  from  Heaven 
shall  be 
Poured  on  the  hesirts  who  His  words 
obey. 


Tbe  RlUelonarjr  Hero,  John  Colertdf^e 

Patteeon* 

(A  Question  and  Answer  Missionary  Exercise 
arranj^ed  b^  Helen  £.  Burnett  from  material  found 
in  the  Missionary  Herald.) 

Q   Who  was  John  Coleridge  Patteson  ? 

A.  The  son  of  an  honored  English 
family. 

Q.  What  is  said  of  him  when  a  child  ? 

A.  He  was  an  eager,  affectionate  boy 
and  always  meant  to  be  a  clergyman. 

Q.  How  was  he  distinguished  at  Eton  ? 

A.  He  was  an  expert  swimmer  and  ten- 
nis player  and  captain  of  the  School 
Eleven. 

Q.  What  peculiar  gift  did  he  develop  ? 

A.  A  gift  of  acquiring  languages. 

Q.  When  did  he  commence  his  life  as 
a  clergyman  ? 

A.  In  1853  near  Fenilton  Court,  Devon- 
shire. 

Q.  Why  did  he  not  remain  in  the  lov- 
ing circle  of  relatives  and  friends  in  Eng- 
land? 

A.  In  1S55  a  call  came  for  missionaries 
for  New  Zealand  and  with  great  cheerful- 
ness he  bade  home  and  kindred  farewell 
to  begin  work  in  Melanesia. 

Q.  What  made  work  in  Melanesia  very 
difficult? 

A.  Each  island  has  its  own  language 
or  dialect. 

Q.  What  plan  was  adopted  to  best 
reach  the  natives  ? 

A.  A  missionary  ship,  the  SautJiem 
Cross  J  was  to  visit  these  islands  yearly, 
win  the  confidence  of  the  people  and 
take  their  children  to  Auckland,  there  to 
train  them  as  teachers  for  their  own 
islands. 


Q.  Why  was  this  plan  adopted? 

A.  Because  the  northern  islands  of 
Melanesia  are  so  near  the  equator  that 
Europeans  can  live  there  only  about  three 
months  in  the  year. 

Q.  Who  accepted  this  dangerous  work 
of  visiting  savages  in  their  own  homes  ? 

A.  Mr.  Patteson  accepted  it  cheer- 
fully, although  he  always  suffered  from 
dizziness  and  headache  on  shipboard. 

Q.  Of  what  formation  were  these 
islands? 

A.  Of  coral  formation  and  very  beau- 
tiful. 

Q.  How  did  Mr.  Patteson  win  the  con- 
fidence of  the  natives? 

A.  The  ship  would  anchor  off  an  is- 
land, and  he  would  row  in  in  a  boat,  then 
fearlessly  swim  or  wade  ashore. 

Q.  What  would  he  then  offer  the 
people  ? 

A.  Small  presents  in  exchange  for 
fruit  and  yams,  and  the  most  promising 
boys  would  be  invited  to  sail  away  with 
the  ship  to  be  taught. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Patteson  teach  these 
boys  at  Auckland  through  the  summer 
(our  winter)  months  ? 

A.  He  clothed  them — taught  them  by 
example  to  sweep  and  clean  their  rooms — 
for  there  were  no  servants  among  them— 
he  taught  them  also  in  school  to  read  and 
write. 

Q   How  were  the  evenings  8i)ent  ? 

A.  In  Bible  reading,  catechizing  and 
prayer 

Q.  The  winter  of  New  iZealand  being 
too  severe  for  those  children  of  the  sun 
what  did  this  refined  and  high  minded 
gentleman  do? 

A.  In  order  to  continue  their  training 
Mr.  Patteson  went  to  live  with  them  for 
four  months. 

Q.  When  not  in  a  boat  where  did  he 
sleep  ? 

A.  In  a  long  hut  among  40  or  50  naked 
cannibals — the  only  Christian  on  the 
island. 

Q.  What  did  he  teach  his  pupils  to  do? 

A.  To  build  houses,  to  work  and  make 
their  own  clothing;  he  cutting  out  and 
making  garments  for  the  natives. 

Q.  Was  this  gentleman's  work  suc- 
cessful ? 

A.  It  was;  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
1860  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Melanesia. 

Q.  What  aroused  the  suspicion  of  the 
natives  and  made  work  among  them  in- 
creasingly dangerous? 

A.  Wicked  men  in  labor  ships  decoyed 
away  many  natives  to  work  in  other 
islands  under  a  form  of  slavery,  even 
using  the  name  of  the  Bishop  to  entice 
them. 

Q.  What  happened  to  two  young  na- 
tive assistants  of  the  Bishop  in  his  mis- 
sionary voyages? 

A.  They  were  shot  with  poisoned  ar* 
rows  at  Santa  Crus,  and  died  a  diotrew- 


ing  death  from  lock-jaw,  but  in  Christian 
hope  and  trust. 

Q  How  many  pupils  were  there  at 
Auckland  in  1865? 

A.  Seventy. 

Q.  In  1866  where  were  the  missionary 
headquarters  removed? 

A.  To  Norfolk  Island,  and  in  1860  the 
school  numbered  160,  of  whom  a  large 
number  were  true  Christians,  while  for- 
mer pupils  were  successfully  preaching 
the  love  of  Christ  in  their  own  island 
homes. 

Q.  Did  Dishop  Patteson  think  it  prob- 
able  that  a  violent  death  awaited  him  in 
his  missionary  journeys  ? 

A.  He  did,  and  would  risk  no  life  but 
his  own.  When  there  was  danger  he  al. 
ways  landed  alone,  meeting  the  savages 
with  a  smile  of  confidence  and  love. 

Q.  What  did  he  request  of  friends? 

A.  That  his  own  probable  murder  might 
never  be  revenged. 

Q.  When  advised  to  return  to  England 
after  an  attack  of  illness  and  a  residence 
of  15  years  in  Melanesia  did  he  go? 

A  He  refused;  not  being  willing  to  | 
leave  his  poor  people  (whom  he  loved  as 
children)  in  trouble;  he  being  the  only 
person  in  the  world  who  could  speak  20 
or  more  of  their  dialects  to  tell  them  of 
Christ  and  His  salvation. 

Q.  In  1871    how  many  converts  were 
baptized  ? 

A.  Forty-one  men  and  women,  17  lads 
and  251  children. 

Q.  What  did  the  people  say  of  the 
change  in  themselves? 

A.  *'The  old  life  is  hateful,  the  new 
life  is  full  of  joy." 

Q.  What  happened  at  the  islet  of  Xu- 
kapu  in  1871  ? 

A.  His  boat  could  not  get  over  the  reef 
at  low  tide  and  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  be  taken  in  a  canoe  which  was  dragged 
over. 

Q.  When  he  had  landed  alone  what 
happened  ? 

A.  All  the  crew  were  wounded  by 
arrows. 

Q.  Returning  to  the  ship  what  did  they 
do? 

A.  They  sent  a  strong,  well-armed 
party  to  seek  the  Bishop. 

Q    Was  he  found  ? 

A.  A  canoe,  apparently  empty,  ap- 
peared floating  in  the  lagoon.  A  bundle 
was  heaped  up  in  tlie  bottom.  The  boat 
came  alongside,  and  two  words  were 
s]X)ken.  *'The  )x>dy."  A  peaceful  smile 
was  on  the  face,  a  palm  leaf  was  fastened 
over  the  breast  and  there  were  five 
wounds.  Each  was  no  doubt  in  atone- 
ment for  a  native  death,  for  the  leaflets 
of  the  palm  wore  tied  in  five  knots  to  in- 
dicate this. 

Thus  passed  a  hero  to  his  triumph*  by 
the  same  way  the  Master  trod. 


CHILDREN  OF  SYRIA. 
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IM«los«e  OB  the  €lilldreii  of  Syria. 

BY  SOPHIE  S.   SMITH. 

Ethel. — Mamma  and  I  had  such  a  nice 
talk  about  the  little  I'urkish  children 
yesterday,  and  here  is  a  story  about  a 
Syrian  girl.  Do  they  treat  the  Syrian 
babies  as  strangely  as  they  do  the  Turk- 
ish babies? 

Teacher. — I  think  they  treat  them 
even  worse.  When  the  poor  little  baby 
comes  into  the  world,  the  Syrian  nurse 
puts  her  fingers  down  its  throat,  pulls 
all  its  joints  to  see  if  they  work  right, 
washes  it  in  salt  water,  and  then 
covers  it  with  oil  and  basil  to  keep  it 
from  getting  sore.  After  that  it  is 
wrapped  up  in  a  cloth  until  it  looks  like 
a  mummy. 

Ethel. — It  seems  so  cruel  to  treat  the 
poor  little  babies  in  that  way:  it  is  a 
wonder  they  don^t  die 

Teacher. — I  suppose  nature  fits  them 
to  bear  it,  for  they  live  and  thrive  like 
b.ibies  who  are  better  treated. 

Ethel.— D.^  the  Syrian  children  have 
many  playthings  ? 

Teacher  — Tliey  have  more  than  the 
little  Turks,  such  as  donkeys  with  pack 
saddles,  dolls  with  arms  and  legs  moved 
by  a  string,  toy  carts,  and  comical  fig- 
ures. Then  they  have  many  games  such 
as  our  children  play,  like  leap-frog,  I  base- 
ball, blind-man's-buff,  button,  and  puss 

in  the  comer 
ErHBL.— Do  they  go  to  school  ? 

Teacher  —The  boys  do,  but  not  the 
girls. 

Ethel. — Not  go  to  school!  Why,  how 
do  they  learn  anything  ? 

Teacher. — It  is  not  thought  necessary 
for  them  to  learn  anything  beyond  how 
to  work.  The  girls  and  women  are 
cruelly  treated  and  condemned  to  a  life 
of  drudgery. 

Ethel  —How  dreadful!  I  should  not 
want  to  be  a  Syrian  girl. 

Teacher.— You  may  well  be  thankful 
that  you  are  not.  There  are  no  smiles 
and  happy  hearts  to  welcome  the  girl 
baby.  The  mother  weeps  and  her  friends 
are  sorry.  When  the  baby  is  a  bDy,  it  is 
very  different.  Every  one  is  happy, 
presents  are  sent  in,  friends  gather 
around  to  congratulate  the  parents,  and 
there  is  quite  a  festive  time. 

Ethel.— What  do  the  boys  learn  at 
school? 

Teacher  — They  learn  to  read,  write, 
and  recite  prayers.  Each  boy  carries  an 
inkcase  in  his  belt,  and  holds  his  paper 
in  his  hand  when  he  wants  to  write. 

Ethel  — Have  they  no  desks  to  write 
npon? 

Tbagheb. — Neither  desks  to  write 
opon  nor  chairs  to  sit  od.  When  the 
boys  oome  to  school  they  all  leave  their 
■hoM  outside  the  door,  but  keep  their 
caps  OB,  and  sit  down  on  the  floor  with 
before  them  and  study  as 


loud  as  they  can,  while  they  sway  their 
bodies  back  and  forth. 

Ethel. — What  a  funny  school!  Does 
the  teacher  like  them  to  make  so  much 
noise? 

Teacher.— Oh,  yes:  he  thinks  it  is  a 
sign  that  they  are  studying  very  hard, 
and  when  they  grow  more  quiet  he  stirs 
them  up  with  a  long  stick.  Wlien  a  boy 
is  bad  he  is  thrown  upon  the  fioor,  his 
ankles  tied  together,  and  he  is  b3aten  on 
the  soles  of  his  feet. 

Ethel— What  do  the  Syrian  boys 
wear? 

Teacher. — If  his  father  is  a  rich  man 
the  son  will  dress  like  him,  in  trousers 
and  jacket  of  gay  rich  stuff,  white  tur- 
ban, and  many  ornaments.  He  also 
wears  red  or  yellow  shoes  with  pointed 
toes,  and  when  the  streets  are  muddy  or 
wet  he  mounts  upon  little  stilts  to  i)ro- 
tect  his  gay  shoes.  Poor  boys  wear 
coarse  blue  trousers,  loose  jacket,  red 
cap,  and  very  often  no  shoes. 

Ethel. — How  are  the  girls  dressed  V 

Teacher.— The  daughters  of  rich  par- 
ents dress  like  the  mother,  in  embroid- 
ered clothes  and  a  veil.  Tliev  wear  their 
hair  down  their  backs  in  a  great  many 
braids  with  gold  coins  fastened  to  the 
ends.  The  poor  girls  wear  a  coarse  blue 
cotton  dress  and  a  veil  of  white  muslin. 

Ethel. — Are  the  Syrian  girls  married 
as  early  as  the  Turkish  girls  V 

Teacher. — Yes ;  manv  of  them  before 
they  are  ten  years  old,  and  they  take 
their  dolls  along  and  play  with  them  in 
their  husband^s  home.  But  they  have  a 
hard  time  after  they  are  married.  A 
handkerchief  is  tied  over  the  bride's 
mouth,  and  she  cannot  take  it  off  until 
her  mother-in-law  says  she  may.  t?he 
has  to  live  with  her  husband's  mother, 
and  must  work  for  and  obey  her.  She 
carries  water,  grinds  corn,  sometimes  is 
yoked  to  the  plow  with  cattle,  and  is 
abused  and  insulted  in  manv  wavs. 

Ethel.— What  kind  of  houses  do  thev 
live  in  V 

Teacher. — The  rich  people  have  low, 
broad  houses,  with  a  beautiful  court  in- 
side, and  a  flat  roof  with  a  railing  around 
it  where  they  sit  when  the  weather  is 
warm.  The  poor  people  build  theirs  of 
loose  stones  piled  up  with  logs  laid  across 
the  top  for  a  roof.  Inside,  one  part  of 
the  floor  is  raised  a  little;  here  the  people 
live ;  on  the  lower  part  the  animals  stay 
— all  under  the  san;  e  roof. 

Ethel— What  dreadful  wavs  those 
people  have. 

Teacher. — Let  us  remember  that  they 
were  not  bom  in  a  Christian  country 
such  as  ours,  and  while  we  are  thankful 
for  our  more  fortunate  condition  and 
greater  blessings,  we  should  try  to  do 
what  we  can  to  send  some  of  the  light 
and  blessing  to  them,  that  their  lives  I 
may  be  better  and  happier. 


O  Church  of  Ood.  awake,  awake! 

Thy  8avior*8  message  hear ; 
'*  Oo  ye,  and  all  the  nations  teach  ; 
To  all  mankind  the  Gosi^el  preach. 

For  I  am  ever  near.'' 

Good    Tiding*. 

A  RECITATION  bv  Heven  boyj*,  each  one  bearing  a 
letter  forming  the  wonl  tidinus. 

IN  CONCERT. 
Behold,  we  bring  you  good  tidings. 

FIRST  BOY. 

*•  As  cold  water  to  a  thirsty  sou\  so  is 
gooil  news  from  a  far  country. 

SECOND   BOY. 

We  have  come,  dear  Christian  people. 

From  the  center  of  tlie  fight, 
For  you  know  we  are  Christ's  soldiers. 

And  we  battle  for  the  right. 
So  the  latest  news  we  bring  you 

From  the  ranks  so  far  away, 
Row  the  standard  still  is  floating 

In  the  thickest  of  the  fray. 

THIRD   BOY. 

Far  awav  in  hillv  Woodstock, 

Where,  you  know,  we  claim  a  share. 
Twenty  girls  have  come  to  Jesus 

As  the  f niits  of  earnest  prayer. 
And  in  Svria,  Christ's  own  countrv. 

See!  the  young  men  stnmK  and  brave. 
Side  by  side  with  us  in  battle. 

Trust  our  Captain's  j)ow<t  to  save. 

FOURTH  B(»Y. 

Hark!  a  voice  from  old  Korea 

Nestling  in  a  distant  sea. 
**  C<mie!  my  people  lie  in  darkness  ; 

Come  and  bring  the  light  to  me!" 
Shall  we  cry,  "Marcli  on  to  Victory!" 

Listen  to  their  earnest  prayer. 
Open  wide  each  door  and  portal, 

Wave  the  Captain's  banner  there? 

FIFTH   BOY. 

Down  in  Mexico  so  near  us. 

In  a  temple  old  and  quaint. 
Shall  we  place  the  name  of  Jesus 

In  the  place  of  shrine  and  saint  'i 
If  vou  listen,  listen  softlv. 

You  may  almost  hear  tlie  song, 
Almost  hear  the  glad  **hosannas" 

As  the  armies  march  along. 

SIXTH  Boy. 
In  a  distant  city  meeting. 

Kings  and  princes  lairl  their  plan. 
Till  the  name  of  **  Congo  Free  State" 

Echoes  now  in  everv  land 
As  they  enter  to  possess  it. 

Let  us,  too.  march  lieart  to  heart : 
In  this  glorious  woik  of  princes 

Our  dear  King  must  have  a  part. 

SEVENTH    BOY. 

Surely  you  will  not  Ije  idle 

While  you  hear  the  tnimiH*ts  blow. 
When  from  out  the  midst  of  liattle 

Comes  the  Captain's  orders  *'  Go!" 
Back  we  haste  into  the  armv, 

And  what  tidings  may  we  bear? 
That  each  one  is  standing  ready, 

In  his  place  to  do  \\\%  -e^cAx^. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


^oteiS  anil  Commmtcf. 


Pray,  That  the  King  of  Aby»sinia  and 
theprieatsofthe  AbyMinian  Clturch  may 
be  made  to  fetl  the  power  of  u-halever 
truth  there  ia  left  in  their  rdigion.  and 
that  they  may  be  ready  to  welcome  the 
clear  light  of  Protestant  Chrixtianity. 
Pray  that  the  opeiiing  doora  everywhere 
may  be  entered  by  ProteatanI  Mitaion- 
ariea,  and  that  the  wcccs*  of  the  past 
twelve  years  may  be  greatly  multiplied  in 
the  coming  twelve  years,  that  the  New 
Century  may  be  nahered  amid  the  rejoie- 
ing»  and  aongs  of  many  Christ-redeemed 
millions  now  in  the  darknesg  of  heatlten- 

Bev.  J.  H.  JolinBon  writes  uh  from 
Chmtiania,  Norway,  that  the  December 
number  of  our  Magazine  stated  the 
Norway  Coaference  was  organized  in 
1887.  when  it  should  have  been  lt<78.  We 
wrote  it  18TS  but  it  became  transposed  in 
the  printing  office  to  18(17, 

We  also  stated  in  December  that  Rev. 
J.  H.  Johnson  was  the  only  member  of 
the  Norway  Conference  Bent  by  tiie  Mis- 
Hionary  Siwiety  from  the  United  States, 
We  should  have  referred  to  Rev.  J.  San- 
aker,  who  was  transferred  from  the 
United  States  to  Norway,  and  is  now 
pastor  of  the  largest  congregation  con- 
nected with  the  Norway  Conference,  that 
Bit  Fredrikstad  with  406  members  in  full 
connection.  We  do  not  think  he  can  be 
classed  as  a  missionary,  as  he  is  a  Nor- 
wegian, hisehurch  iasupportingliim.  and 
the  church  building  wliere  he  preaches 
is  worth  over  $9,000.  Brother  Sanaker 
writes,  Dec.  28,  IPftJ:  ■■  We  have  already 
gathered  339  crowus  toward  the  mie- 
eionary  collection  for  this  year,  and  ex- 
pect to  pass  the  million  tine.  The  con - 
greRUtion  of  Fiedrikshold,  where  I  was 
pastor  for  two  yeare,  passed  the  million 

On  Jon,  22,  in  the  steamer  Bolivia 
Rev.  H.  C.  Stuntz,  wife  and  child,  and 
the  Rev.  C.  E,  De  Lamatter,  took  their 
departure  from  New  York  for  Soutli 
India.  Mr.  Stuutz  expects  to  make  his 
home  at  Poona,  while  Mr.  De  LamaCter 
expects  to  go  into  native  worl 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Conference. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Stockton,  pastor 
of  our  English,  speaking  church  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  South  America,  arrived 
in  this  city  Jan,  21,  and  will  spend  a  few 
days  here,  making  short  visits  to  various 
friends  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
He  will  spend  some  weeks  in  England, 
whither  he  goes  in  the  interest  of  the 
mission.  He  will  then  return  to  South 
America  by  way  of  Italy, 

The  Rev.  M.  C.  Wilcox  and  his  wife 
■ailed  from  San  Francisco,  Jan.  %%,  in  the 


City  of  Peking,  returning  to 
work  at  Foochow,  China,  after  a  fur- 
lough of  about  ten  months  in  Americn. 
Miss  Ella  C.  Shaw  and  Miss  Mary  A. 
Vance  accompany  them,  the  former 
going  to  Xaokin.  China,  the  latter  to 
Japan.  These  two  ladies  go  out  under 
the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Soci- 

The  vessel  intended  for  Bishop  Taylor's 
use  on  the  Congo  and  its  tributariew  lias 
been  contracted  for  and  will  be  flnished 
April  t.  It  is  to  be  of  steel,  90  feet  long, 
IB  feet  wide,  drawing  two  feet  of  water. 
It  is  to  be  shipped  in  sections.  When  it 
renchea  the  Congo  it  will  be  put  together 
and  launched  by  Rev.  Edward  Matthews 
of  Spring  Arbor,  Mich.,  who  is  now  on 
his  way  to  Africa. 

We  regret  to  note  the  death  of  Miss 
Nellie  Mead,  daughter  of  Rev.  W.  H. 
Mead,  missionary  at  Nhanguepepo, 
Angola,  West  Africa,  She  was  but  sev- 
enteen years  of  age  and  died  Oct,  12. 
Her  father  writes  of  her:  "Nellie  had 
been  very  contented  and  happy  in  Africa, 
and  often  in  her  prayers  she  thanked 
God  she  was  there.  She  loved  the  peo- 
ple she  came  to  benefit,  and  they  loved 
her,  as  the  many  tears  that  rolled  down 
black  cheeks  attested.  She  was  confined 
to  her  bed  only  three  days.  She  said  she 
was  ready   to  die  and  could  leave  all  to 

By  requestor  the  Rev.  Dr.  Withrow,  of 
Toronto,  Canada,  we  announce  that  it 
has  been  decided  to  reduce  the  required 
size  of  the  Essay  on  Systematic  Gi' 
for  which  £50  sterling  was  offereil 
prize.  An  essay  of  from  100  to  15U  pages 
of  250  words  each,  mill  meet  the  require- 

A  second  edition  of  the  Lifeof  .Amanda 
Smith,  now  in  Africa,  has  been  isBue<l. 
It  is  written  by  Dr.  Marshall  W.  Taylor, 
and  sells  for  80  cents  It  can  be  pur- 
chased of  Cran&ton  &  Stowe,  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  VVe  presume  it  is  worth  the 
money,  but  have  not  seen  it 

The  Rev.  F.  Ohlinger,  of  our  China 
Miaaion,  returned  to  the  United  States 
through  Germany,  and  while 
many,  lectured  several  times' 
The  Frankfort  District  Conference 
adopted  the  following:  ''  Reiohtfl,  That 
the  District  Conference  of  the  Frankfort 
Dietrict,  held  in  Kaiserstantern,  Oct,  12, 
13,  1886,  tender  our  beloved  Brother 
Ohlinger  their  most  sincere  thanks  for 
his  highly  instructive  lectures  given  in 
our  charges  on  this  District,  and  wish 
hitu  and  bis  family  Qod's  richest  bless- 
ings in  their  future  labors."  Brother 
Ohlinger  is   now   in   Ann  Arbor,   Michi- 


last  year  in  Australia.  On  leaving  in 
December,  the  Hev.  Joseph  H,  Fletcher, 
President  of  the  General  Conference  o( 
Australia,  wrote  him:  "  Tour  visit  has, ! 
doubt  not, been  prodnotiveof  much  spirit. 
ual  good.  1  am  greatly  pleased  myself 
to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  youi- 
selfandMrs.  Hard,  and  sincerely  admire 
the  devotion  of  you  both  to  the  noble 
work  of  missions  in  grand  old  Indis, 
Your  visit  will  have  told  you  how  many 
in  Australia  cherish  the  remembrance  of 
Rev,  Wm.  Taylor  with  great  affection. 
Among  that  number  I  am  one.'' 

The  Union  Church  of  Yokohama, 
Japan,  was  organized  in  the  year  1878  io 
order  to  meet  a  desire  on  the  part  ot 
some  members  of  the  community  tot  » 
service  other  than  that  connected  with 
the  Church  of  England,  It  has  beeB 
served  gratuitously  by  several  missioD- 
oi'ies.  It  has  so  grown  that  it  feels  th« 
need  of  a  regular  pastor  and  it  has  r^ 
cenlly  called  to  that  office  the  Rev,  Gid- 
eon Draper,  d.d.,  of  the  New  York  Eait 
Conference,  who  has  now  been  in  En- 
rope  for  two  years.  He  has  a  son  in  ths 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  at  Hakodate, 
Japan,  "  It  is  not  expected  that  the  con- 
gregation will  be  able  at  present  to  provide 
for  hisentiresupport,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of 
London  and  New  York  will  give  such 
financial  aid  as  may  be  necessary.  Hope 
is  entertained  that  the  growth  of  the 
church  will  be  such  that  in  a  short  time 
no  aid  from  outside  will  be  required." 
A  Bazaar  was  held  in  Y'okohama  in  De- 
ceniber  to  help  in  raising  funds  for  (he 
expenses  of  the  church. 


roiiinieDFefuenl   of   Prolealnnl     DltB- 
■lon*  In  AlankB. 

Rev.  T.  Crosby,  Superintendent  of 
Methodist  Missions  on  the  North  Paciflc 
Coast  of  British  Columbia,  writes  us  from 
Port  Simpson  : 

"Your  OosPEL  IS  .KLL  LiNDS  has  been 
coming  to  me  for  a  long  time  and  we 
are  delighted  with  it.  but  allow  me  to  say 
there  is  an  error  in  your  September 
number,  page  3'J8.  where  it  says,  'Protest- 
ant Missions  were  commenced  in  Alaska 
on  Aug,  10,  ie;7.' 

'■  They  were  commenced  some  15  or  16 
months  before  that  by  Christian  Indiatu 
from  our  mission  at  this  place,  and  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  187Bwe  visited  Wran- 
gel  and  a  church  subscription  was  taken 
up  and  a  school  commence<l. 

'■  .U  that  time  it  was  our  earnest  hope 
that  a  Methodist  Mission  should  be  eslab- 
liebed  in  Southern  Alaska,  This  failing, 
we  were  delighted  to  have  our  Presby. 
terian  brethren  come,  and  (lod  has  gra- 
ciously blessed  them. 

"We  hope  that  ere  long  our  loved 
Methodist   Episcopal    Choroh    of     tfa* 
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United   States   will   take   up   work  in 
Alanka. 

'*  It  will  soon  be  25  years  since  I  came 
out  to  this  work  among  the  Indians  of 
British  Columbia.  Twelve  years  have 
been  spent  at  this  mission.  We  have 
built  13  churches  and  have  seven  travel- 
ing missionaries  and  a  number  of  native 
assistants,  5  daynschools,  a  membership 
of  about  1,000,  and  are  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel to  5,000  Indians.** 

nivsloiis  of  the  Seventh-Day  Advent- 
lets, 

Rev.  Wm.  Armstrong,  of  the  Genesee 
Conference  writes  us  from  Canton,  Pa., 
Jan.  11,  18S7 : 

**An  article  in  your  January  number 
on  the  missions  of  the  Seventh- Day  Ad- 
ventists  is  not  missionary  news  more 
than  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits. 

"  Their  missions  are  not  among  the 
heathen,  or  forms  of  corrupt  Christi- 
anity. Their  field  is  among  evangelical 
Christians  and  their  main  aim  is  to 
break  down  our  present  Sabbath.  In  this 
their  zeal  knows  no  bounds,  and  their 
publications  on  the  day,  the  prophecies, 
and  the  state  of  the  dead,  are  scattered 
like  the  leaves  of  autumn. 

''  In  their  different  fields  of  labor,  and 
in  their  tracts,  they  almost  ignore  the 
Cross,  or  present  salvation  by  trust  in 
Christ. 

'*  In  British  Quiana  they  do  not  labor 
among  the  natives,  nor  do  they  in  any 
of  their  foreign  missions.  I  fear  their 
proselytizing  work  among  the  simple 
Christian  natives  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  They  will  do  them  no 
good  but  inaugurate  a  period  of  contro- 
versy hurtful  to  spiritual  life.** 

REPLY. 

We  do  not  confine  the  information  we 
give  our  readers  to  the  work  of  Societies 
or  Churches  with  whose  faith  we  agree. 
We  are  gathering  material  and  prepar- 
ing an  article  on  the  missions  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible we  shall  give  during  the  present 
year  information  respecting  the  mission 
work  of  all  Protestant  Churches,  whether 
orthodox  or  not,  and  of  the  missions  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches. 
It  is  well  for  us  to  know  what  others  are 
doing  to  advance  their  belief,  that  we 
may  be  stimulated  to  emulate  or  oppose. 

CoHiHinnlcants  of  the  China   Inland 
iVlMilony  Btc. 

Js  ih€  ** Missionary  Review''  correct 
lo^n  it  reports  18,000  communicants  of 
th€  China  Inland  Mission,  and  105,284 
native  communicants  in  the  Foreign 
FiMM  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Mis- 
aionarif  Sodetif  f 

Tke  Ghliui  Inland  Mission  at  its  Anni- 
lleeting  in  London,   May  26, 


1886,  reported:  '*  Total  Communicants  in 
Fellowship,  1,814.'*  We  have  no  reports 
showing  any  special  gains  since  then.  It 
is  probable  the  18.000  was  intended  for 
1,800. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary 
Society  at  its  meeting  in  London,  May  8, 
1886,  reported  "80,898  full  and  accred- 
ited church  members,  and  4,274  on  trial 
for  church  membership  in  the  missions 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Committee  and 
British  Conference  in  Europe,  India, 
China,  West  Africa,  The  Transvaal,  Brit- 
ish Honduras,  and  the  Bahamas.**  (See 
page  22  of  Annual  Report,  under  heading 
of  General  Summary.) 

On  page  263  of  the  Annual  Report  it 
gives  **  189,168  members  in  missions  of 
the  Society  having  relation  to  Confer- 
ences in  Ireland,  South  Africa,  France, 
Switzerland,  West  Indies,  Australasia 
and  Canada.** 

The  189,168  members  include  the  30,- 
898  in  the  foreign  missions  of  the  Society 
and  the  Home  Missions  in  Ireland,  Can- 
ada, Australia,  etc.  The  number  of  na- 
tive communicants  in  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sions of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  So- 
ciety should  be  given  as  80,898;  members 
and  probationers  85,172. 

nieklon  'Work  amonx   Lntherane* 

The  Lutheran  Missionary  Journal  for 
January  says  :  * '  Would  it  not  be  alto- 
gether better  and  grander  if  the  Metho- 
dists and  other  denominations  of  this 
country  who  are  sending  missionaries  to 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  and  Germany  to 
evangelize  and  convert  Lutherans,  were 
to  expend  their  money  and  labor  in 
heathen  lands  ?* 

Rev.  Wm.  Ashmead  Schaeffer,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, in  a  letter  renewing  his  sub- 
scription for  Gospel  in  All  Lands 
writes :  "  I  will  not  say  anything  about 
your  unwarranted  efforts  to  make 
Methodists  out  of  Lutheran  Christians 
in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  but  let 
me  suggest  that  you  avoid  all  statements 
of  a  sarcastic  and  misleading  character 
in  your  references  to  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  its  doctrines.  This  would 
be  Christian  and  show  a  true  missionarv 
spirit.'* 

We  were  not  aware  that  any  state- 
ments opposing  the  doctrines  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  had  been  made  in  this 
Magazine.  If  admitted,  it  has  been  done 
inadvertently,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the 
aim  and  policy  of  the  Magazine  to  say 
anything  against  the  doctrines  of  any 
Protestant  Church.  We  claim  the  right 
to  comment  on  their  Mission  Policy. 

We  have  rejoiced  in  the  mission  work 
of  the  Lutherans  of  this  country  because 
we  believed  their  views  of  Church  Policy 
and  Polity  were  dififerent  from  that  of 


the  Lutheran  State  Churches  of  Europe, 
and  the  above  quotations  are  the  first 
intimations  we  have  received  that  possi- 
bly we  were  mistaken 

A  writer  who  has  been  a  careful  stu- 
dent of  the  religious  condition  of  what 
is  called  Protestant  Europe,  affirmed  last 
month  that  *'  the  filling  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  in  Europe  with  unregenerate 
persons  whose  names  are  entered  upon 
the  church  records  in  the  same  way  they 
are  entered  upon  the  school  or  tax  lists 
is  resulting  in  a  Godless  Christianity." 

The  Methodists  are  not  now  sending 
missionaries  to  Germany  and  Scandina- 
via and  do  not  expect  to  send  any  more.. 

Many  years  ago,  Germans,  Swedes, 
Danes,  Norwegians,  from  Europe  con- 
verted in  this  country,  asked  permission 
to  go  back  and  preach  Christ  to  their 
relations  and  friends  at  home.  They 
were  aided  to  return  to  their  fatherland 
and  a  blessed  work  was  the  result.  Now 
the  Methodist  Church  is  assisting  the 
churches  that  have  there  been  estab- 
lished. In  the  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land Methodist  Conferences  there  ^e  97 
traveling  and  89  local  preachers;  only 
one  of  them  was  sent  from  the  United 
States  and  he  will  soon  return  here. 


yir,  Rablnowlls  and  HU  Work* 

We  have  been  interested  in  the  account 
from  South  Russia  of  the  evangelical 
movement  among  the  Jews  lead  by  Mr. 
Rabinowitz,  and  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber the  article  we  published  a  few 
months  ago  written  by  Rev.  Mr.  KuldelL 
Last  month  Mr.  Rabinowitz  visited  Eng- 
land, and,  through  an  interpreter,  ad- 
dressed a  large  gathering  at  Mildmay 
Hall.  The  Christian  gives  the  following, 
report: 

Mr.  Rabinowitz,  speaking  in  his  own 
language,  and  his  interpreter  being  Mr. 
Adler,  told  how.  after  years  of  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  his  eyes  were 
opened  to  see  that  Jesus,  of  whom  the 
New  Testament  testified,  is  the  Messiah 
for  whom  all  true  Israelites  were  look- 
ing. He  told  how,  long  ago,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  reading  the  Old  Testament 
with  his  Jewish  brethren;  how  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Constantinople,  and  other 
places  he  had  sought  to  improve  their 
position,  and  to  obtain  for  them  equal 
rights  with  their  fellow- citizens.  At  one 
period  he  hoped  much  from  the  liberal 
disposition  of  Alexander  II  ,  but  all  hopes 
in  this  direction  were  scattered  to  the 
winds  by  the  outrages  in  Bulgaria,  by 
the  Russo  Turkish  war,  and  by  the  perse- 
cution that  broke  out  in  Moscow. 

He  turned  his  thoughts  tlien  to  colo- 
nization, and,  visiting  Palestine,  was 
deeply  pained  as  he  beheld  the  indigni- 
ties to  which,  at  the  Wailing  Place  vx  3^- 
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Here  also,  as  he  was  standing  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  the  conviction  was 
forced  upon  him  that  the  Jesus  of  whom 
he  had  read  in  the  New  Testament  was 
the  Messiah.  Tlien  it  was  that  the  words 
of  our  Lord,  •*  Without  Me  ye  can  do 
nothing,"  came  home  to  his  mind.  On 
returning  to  his  native  place,  many  Jew- 
ish brethren  visited  him,  and  with  these 
on  the  Sabbath  he  read  the  portion  of 
the  Old  Testament  appointed  for  the 
day,  and  then  some  portion  of  tlie  New 
Testament,  expounding  it  to  them. 
Many  of  them  came  to  think  of  Jesus  as 
he  did,  and  then,  feeling  that,  in  order  to 
convince  them  that  he  had  indeed  ac- 
cepted Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  he  should 
be  baptized,  he  went  to  Berlin  for  this 
purpose.  Some  thought  that  then  he 
would  become  a  Christian,  but  i)e  told 
them  that  he  was  a  Jew  still,  only  that 
he  had  received  Christ  into  his  heart  as 
his  Savior. 

Another  text  much  impressed  on  his 
mind  about  this  time  was.  *'If  the  Son 
shall  m\ke  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  in- 
deL»d."    After  his  baptism  he    thought 
the  Jews  would  not   call  upon  him  as 
th^y  had    done    before;  but  even  more 
came,  because  then  they  saw  that  he  was 
really  in  earnest  in  the  matter,  and  they 
argued  that,  as  he  had  always  taken  an 
interest  in  his  brethren,  and  by  his  ef- 
forts secureil  them  some  advantages,  he 
must  mean  well.     Some  few,  ho\\  ever, 
opposed    him.  and  wrote    letters  to  the 
papers  against  him,  but    this  soon  died 
out.     Having  given  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  New  Testament,  he  taught  openly 
.and  puhlicly,  and  also  published  his  ser- 
mons and  pamphlets  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage,  these    being    circulated    by  the 
thousand.    Many  then  began  to  see  that 
it  was  a  good  thing  to  be  a  Christian, 
ard  asked  for  baptism.     Thus  he  showed 
that  there  was  life  amongst  the  Jewish 
pe  ^ple.though  they  seemed  to  be  wrapped 
in  death,  and  now  they  needed  a  place  of 
worship,   a    liturgy,  and    several   other 
things,    about  which,    indeed,    he    had 
come  to  England  to  consult  his  friends. 
Above  all,    they  needed   that  pas.sport, 
the  Bible,  which  God  Himself  had  pro- 
vided for  them,  but  which   they  had  so 
long  neglected.     And  this  he  prayed  his 
Christian  friends  to  help  to  give  to  his 
Jewish  brethren. 


♦-♦- 


Notes  from  !Vlt»ii|iiiiarles« 

Rev.  Geo.  F.  Draper  writes  from  Hako- 
date, Japan,  Dec.  16:  '*  We  have  been  in 
our  new  place  of  abode  since  the  first  of 
this  month  and  have  settled  down  to  the 
study  of  the  language,  which  will  be  my 
main  work  during  this  winter.  The  sick- 
ness and  death  of  our  babe  and  our  sub- 
sequent removal  has  interfered  with  my 
writing.    Rev.  J.  H.  Carrell  has  had  a 


severe  affliction  in  losing  his  bright  little 
four-year-old  daughter." 

Rev.  C.  R.  Thoburn  writes  from  Bom- 
bay, India:  *•  The  Fort  Church,  of  which 
I  am  pastor,  is  one  of  the  appointments 
into  which  the  old  Bombay  circuit  was 
divided  at  the  last  Conference.  Besides 
supporting  its  pastor,  paying  heavy  rent 
for  meeting-room  and  parsonage,  and 
meeting  all  other  bills  promptly,  this 
little  band  of  less  than  fifty  pays  nearly 
800  rupees  this  year  to  the  support  of 
missions.  So  you  see  we  are  alive  in  one 
sense,  at  least." 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Rudisill  writes  from 
Vepery,  Madras,  India,  Dec.  8*  '*  Bishop 
Ninde  is  making  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression in  India,  and  we  hope  to  derive 
great  profit  from  his  visit  to  our  city.  In 
two  weeks  we  expect  to  have  the  repairs 
on  the  Vepery  Church  completed,  and 
we  shall  then  have  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive church  edifices  in  our  Confer- 
ence. On  next  Sunday  night  I  expect  to 
receive  into  full  membership  six  adults 
who  have  served  a  faithful  probation. 
Every  department  of  our  work  is  encour- 
aging." 

Rev.  J.  S.  Stone  writes  from  Bombay, 
India:  "My  appointment  is  the  Grant 
Road  Church,  Bombay,  and  is  to  English 
work  I  have,  also,  charge  of  a  sailors* 
mission,  and  God  is  blessing  the  work  in 
the  salvation  of  souls.  Rev.  C.  R.  Tho- 
burn is  preacher  in  charge  of  what  we 
call  the  Fort  English  work.  Rev.  W.  H. 
Stephens  lives  with  him  and  looks  after 
the  native  work  in  that  quarter  of  the 
city,  also  in  what  is  called  East  Bombay. 
Rev.  W.  W.  Bruere  and  wife  are  in 
charge  of  native  work  in  connection 
with  Grant  Road.  They  are  very  suc- 
cessful." 

Rev.  W.  H.  Stephens  writes  from  Bom- 
bay, India:  '*  Myself  and  wife  are  en- 
gaged in  native  work  in  Bombay.  We 
have  a  parish  containing  more  than  300,- 
000  souls,  among  whom  very  little  mis- 
t?ionarv  work  is  carried  on.  Most  of  the 
missionaries  reside  on  the  west  side  of  the 
city  and  their  work  has  grown  up  about 
them.  The  American  Board,  represented 
by  Rev.  E.  H.  Hume,  are  doing  grand 
work  on  this  side  of  the  city,  and,  besides 
ourselves,  they  are  the  only  evangelical 
workers  in  the  field.  We  have  some 
school  work,  besides  daily  preaching 
among  the  people  on  the  streets.  We 
have  much  to  encourage  us." 

Rev.  T.  E.  F.  Morton  writes  from  Aj- 
mere,  Rajputana,  India:  **  I  was  bom  in 
Madras.  South  India,  and  joined  the 
South  India  Conference  in  1880.  Aj- 
mere,  where  I  am  now  preaching,  has  an 
aggregate  population  of  50,000,  consist- 
ing of  Hindus,  Mohammedans,  Euro- 
peans, Eurasians,  and  Parsis.  We  have 
no  church   building  here,  but  a  hall  is 


rented  for  thirty  rupees  a  month.  The 
Church  of  England,  the  United  Presby- 
terians, and  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
their  own  buildings.  We  have  thirty 
church  members,  and  an  English  Sun- 
day-school with  fifty  on  the  roll.  We 
have  two  preaching  services  and  a  Sun- 
day-school on  Sunday,  prayer  meeting 
on  Tuesday,  vernacular  service  on  Wed- 
nesday, preaching  service  on  Thursday, 
a  membership  meeting  on  Saturday." 


KUnlKterlal  StrenxtU  of  Colorado  Con- 

fercnce. 

Rev.  H.  L.  Beardsley  writes  from  Cas- 
tle Rock,  Colorado: 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Oos- 
PEL  IN  All  Lands  there  is  a  very  inter- 
esting table  of  '*  Strength,  Missionary 
Receipts,"  etc.  This  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution  to  our  Missionary  Literature, 
but  we  have  been  unwittingly  given 
credit  for  more  strength  than  we  possess, 
by  counting  as  part  of  our  working  force 
those  men  who  are  in  the  different  mis- 
sions adjacent  and  hold  membership 
with  us  for  convenience. 

We  have  in  these  missions  in  Montana, 
two;  Utah,  one;  Nevada,  three;  New 
Mexico,  Spanish,  nineteen;  New  Mexico, 
English,  five;  Arizona,  three:  making  a 
total  of  thirty-three.  The  whole  strength 
credited  to  us  was  ninety-four;  the  num- 
ber in  the  adjacent  missions  being  thirty- 
three,  our  actual  strength  is  sixty -one. 


Good  News  From  Finland, 

Rev.  B.  A.  Carlson  writes  from  Hel- 
singfors,  Finland  : 

The  Mission  of  our  Church  in  Finland 
has  hitherto  made  steady  progress.  God 
is  blessing  our  efforts,  and  His  Spirit  is 
working  among  the  people.  The  pros- 
pect for  the  future  is  bright,  and  we 
could  easily  employ  twice  as  many 
preachers  as  we  have  at  present,  if  we 
had  the  men  and  the  means. 

Our  mission  consists  of  seven  stations, 
six  preachers,  126  members  in  full  con- 
nection and  103  on  trial. 

The  most  promising  feature  of  our 
work  in  Finland  is  the  Sunday-school. 
We  have  five  schools  in  which  438  chil- 
dren receive  instruction.  The  addition 
of  scholars  during  the  year  amounts  to 
263. 

We  have  also  ventured  upon  the  issu- 
ing of  a  Christian  monthly  journal  called 
* '  Nya  Buddaren"  (The  New  Messenger), 
of  which  we  print  1,000  copies  a  month. 
At  Kristenestad  we  have  established  a 
children's  home,  and  we  have  there  al- 
ready six  orphan  children.    This  under- 
taking is  dependent  on  voluntary  gifts. 
In  answer  to  prayer,  and    a   manifest 
token  of  the  Lord's  approval,  we  have 
already   had    the  joy  of  reoeiTing  210 
Finnish  marks  toward  the  work. 


JIf/SS/OJV  IN  /APA.V. 


The  addresees  of  the  preachers  c 
nected  with  the  miBaon  arp  : 
B.  A.  I'arlBOQ,  Helaingfora. 
K.  E  Schildt,  Helinngfon. 
F.  Ji^ppson,  KkenoM. 
E.  Liadborg,  Krinteneiitad. 
L.  Lindroth,  NikalaUtad. 
A.  G.  Ediund,  Oatnla  Karleby. 
Abo.  To  be  supphed. 
Foreby,  To  be  Bupplied. 


Rev.  A,  Q.  Creamer  wril.eaiis  ;  Jubbul- 
pore  is  Bitusted  in  Central  Provincea  on 
ihe  (iruut  Indian  Peuinsula  Railway,  110 
miles  from  Calcutta.  The  total  popula- 
tion of  the  town  IbT^.TOS.  Of  these  55,UiI 
are  HinduB,  16,916  MohammedanB.  1,041 
JaioB.  2,391  Christians. 

We  have  no  church  property  here,  and 
our  membeFBhtp  ib  about  twenty-five  and 
four  probationers.  We  have  quite  a  prom- 
ising Sunday-school  of  about  »iAty 
Bcholare. 

The  work  ia  largely  among  people  in 
railway  or  government  employ,  and 
changes  are  constantly  occurring. 

I  visit  Nasirabad  weekly,  on  Friday, 
and  preach  to  thefioldiers.  (Nasirabad  in 
a  military  station  about  fourteen  miles 
from  here.)  Four  railway  points  are 
visited  fortnightly.  I  have  over  330 
miles  of  railway  under  my  pastoral  care. 
While  on  the  wing  I  have  the  privilege 
of  speaking  a  word  for  Jesus  to  the  na- 
tives, to  whom  I  give  religious  tractsand 
books  widch  they  gladly  receive  and  per- 
use. We  hare  also  two  native  helpers 
who  preach  to  the  heathen  on  the  streets. 


Barelllr  TbeolOKlcal  Seminar)'- 

We  have  receiveii  from  several  of  our 
India  correspondents  information  re- 
specting the  importance  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Bareilly,  and  the  need  of  its  endowment. 
It  appeals  strongly  to  uur  Christianity 
anrl  liberality. 

Rev.  Dr.  T.  J.  Scott  writes  us  :  The 
closing  exercises  of  our  India  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  were  held  December  4, 
Bishop  Ninde  presiding.  The  bishup  de- 
livered the  diplomas  lo  a  class  of  seven 
graduates.  The  bishop  expreaiied  his 
surprise  at  the  extent  and  thoroughness 
of  the  course  of  study,  as  he  looked  over 
the  list  of  questions  used  for  a  three 
hours'  written  examination. 

In  the  evening  a  reception  was  given 
the  bishop  at  Remington  Kail,  by  the 
■indents.  At  least  a  balf-hundred  of  the 
most  influential  non^Christian  natives  of 
Bareilly  oity  were  present,  and  mingled 
with  the  tnissioiiaries  and  students  in 
honoring  the  bishop,  who,  in  a  pleasant 
■peeoh,  expreaeed  his  pleasure  at  meeting 
tham  and  In  vtaitiDg  India, 


Thisseniinary  has  sent  out  rinety.iii 
regular  graduatet).  and  thirty-four  who 
have  finished  a  partial  course,  making 
130  preachers  trained  here. 

The  present  great  need  of  the  seminary 
is  eadow  ment  for  the  support  of  teachers. 
Forty  or  fifty  thousanil  dolLirs  should  be 
sent  the  school  at  once.  We  have  here 
one  overworked  missionary  where  there 
should  be  at  least  two.  With  an  endow- 
ment sullicient  to  support  an  additional 
missionary,   this     want  could   soon    be 

The  current  appropriation  for  North 
India  does  not  sutKciently  man  the  mis- 
sion to  admit  of  two  men  here,  where  so 
much  needed.  The  generosity  of  some 
person,  or  persons,  hhould  supply  this 
want  soon,  and  put  tbii«,  our  only  theo- 
logical seminary  in  India,  on  a  more 
effective  footing. 

Buddlilal      TeiU|>le       fur      ProieManl 
Worahlp. 

Rev.  J.  H.  DeForest,  of  the  American 
Board  Mist^ion  in  Japan,  writes  from 
Sendai,  Japan.  November  30; 

■'  We  open  a  Sunday-school  to- 
in  a  temple  of  the  great  Slu'nehu  sect  of 
Buddhism.  For  some  reason  or  other 
this  wide  hall  has  nst  been  used  of  late 
by  the  Buddlusts,  and  we  have  rented  it 
for  Bii  yen  per  month  '.  Neit  Thursday 
we  formally  open  it  to  the  public  with 
one  of   our  '  Great    Preaching  Services.' 

j  Mr.  Oshikawa,  of  the  Presbyterian,     Mr. 

I  Honda,  of  the  Methodist,  and  myself  do 
the  speaking.  From  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber we  open  in  this  same  temple  a  night- 
school,  at  the  request  of  several  influen- 
tial gentlemen  in  Bendai. 

"  Mr.  Allchin,  after  very  valuable  aid 
in  starting  the  boya'  school,  has  returned 
to  Osaka,  and  Messrs.  Curtis  and  White 
are  here,  full  of  delight  at  the  unexpected 
opening  forChristian  work  incontiection 
H'ith  teaching.  But  while  thanking  you 
for  the  good  and  large  additions  to  our 
mission.  I  wish  to  beg  at  once  tor  more. 
We  need  teiiehers,  teachers,  leachei'g.  No 
form  of  Christian  work  will  pay  belter. 
as  things  now  are  in  Japiin.  And  this 
boys'  school  look*  now  as  though  it 
might  become  the  great  center  of  foreign 
learning  for  all  Northern  Jspan.  and  the 
great centerof  Christian  influences  too. 
"  At  ariinnergivenustheotberday  by 
the  governor.  I  tiwk  occasion  to  sound 
him  about  the  employment  of  foreign 
ladies  as  school-teachers  in  boys'  schools. 
He  said  there  wa»  no  instance  of  it  in 
Japan.  I  told  him,  how  we  prizetl  laiiy 
teachers  and  suggested  that  Sendai 
might  have  the  honor  of  beginning  such 
a  movement.  He  seemed  quite  taken 
with  the  idea,  and  expressed  perfect 
willingness  to  have  ua go  ahead  in  the  ex- 
periment. This  is  a  move  that  as  yet 
the  DoihUha  has  not  ventured  to  inau- 


gurate, but  the  governor  of  Sendai  ia 
ready  to  see  it  tried  here  in  Mr,  Ichi- 
hara's  school,  and  Mr.  Icliihara  is  deeir- 

8  to  have  it  done. 

'  What  happened  last  week  in  Tokio 
ought  to  delight  your  heart  for  many  a 
week.  A  new  Ciingregational  church 
was  organised  there,  at  which  time  a 
principal  of  a  Tokio  academy,  and  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  with  bia  n  ife, 
joined  the  church.  Many  high  ofllcials 
were  present,  professorsof  the  university, 
and  others,  so  that  I  regard  it  as  the  Urst 
great  sign  of  a  significant  breaking 
down  of  prejudice  in  high  circles.  It 
was  a  regret  that,  being  asked  to  preach, 
I  was  obliged  to  decline. 

"  W^e  have  bought  two  building  lui* 
here  at  about  |1,000,  and  hope  to  increase 
by  getting  one  more  good  one.  The  gov- 
ernment architect,  who  built  recently 
one  of  the  ]>alaces  in  Tokio,  has  kindly 
Hgreed  to  grant  us  all  assistance  we  may 
need." 


Kev.  C.  H.  Carpenter,  formerly  a  mis- 
sionary  in  Burma,  and  a  contributor  to 
our  magazine,  and  who  has  lately  gone 
to.lajian,  writes  to  Kev.  F.  S.  Dobbins 
from   Nemuro,  Hokkaido,   Japan,    Dec. 

11,  wm: 

In  this  place,  never  before  visited  by 
a  missionary,  in  which  no  foreigner 
ever  resided  before,  we  have  been  re- 
ceived by  these  ■■heathen"  with  a  kind- 
ness and  a  hearty  welcome  such  as  we 
little  ex]>ected.  There  is,  or  seems  to  be, 
a.  kind  of  expectancy,  a  vague  feeling, 
the  reverse  of  foreboding,  on  the  part  of 
many,  that  great  leligiouB  cban^^es  are  at 
hand.  More  than  two  or  three  of  our 
visitors  have  said  thnt  there  will  soon  bo 
many  Christians  in  Nemuro. 

On  leaving  .^merica  we  had  no  fixed 
destination.  We  came  as  Abraham  went, 
"not  knowing  whither"  we  were  bound, 
only  with  a  purpose  to  reach  the  Ainoa. 
In  Ilakmlate  we  found  to  our  surprise 
that  Mr,  Batchelor  of  the  C.  M.  S.  had 
been  giving  much  time  for  fourorflve 
years  to  that  people:  that  he  hatl  a  gram- 
mar and  dictionary  of  their  language 
nearly  ready  for  the  press,  I  knew  that, 
years  before,  he  had  collected  a  vocab- 
ulary, but  had  never  heard  that  he  re- 
garded himself  :is  a  missiouary  lo  the 
AinoB.  Just  before  our  arrival  in  a  trip 
to  the  interior  with  Bishop  Bickersteth 
(Hon  of  the  author),  the  latter  had  bap- 
tized two  or  three  Ainos.  the  first  con- 
verts, I  believe.  Of  course,  Mr,  B  's 
labors  and  his  claim  to  the  Hakodate 
AinoB  field  could  not  be  ignored.  Afler 
several  interviews  with  Mr.  B.  and  his 
bishop,  it  was  arranged  thnt  he  would 
continue  his  work  in  the  western  half  of 
the  island,  from^ak•a&^.V««&&'%<«•jtw^:G& 
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as  a  base,  and  we  would  go  to  the  east- 
ward. 
We  were  strongly  advised  to  spend  the 

first  winter  in  Hakodate;  but  we  decided 
to  come  here  and  look.  Hev.  Mr.  Qarst, 
a  missionary  of  the  "Disciples,"  kindly 
accompanied  us,  and  for  a  week  ren- 
dered us  much  assistance.  We  found  a 
small  house  which  could  be  made  com- 
fortable for  the  winter  (twenty-one  and 
a  half  feet  square  with  a  small  loan-to 
for  a  kitchen,  and  a  store-house),  and  so 
many  favorable  indications  that  we  de- 
cided to  remain;  and  here  we  are. 

*From  the  very  first  Sunday  in  this 
house,  we  have  had  a  service  at  11  a.  m  . 
and  -the  attendance  has  ranged  from 
fifteen  to  thirty,  with  a  decided  majority 
of  men.  A  Presbyterian  brother,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  in  Hakodate,  intro- 
duced himself  to  us  soon  after  Mr.  (I.'s  de- 
parture, and  he  has  taken  the  principal 
part  in  our  services,  with  apparent  earn- 
estness and  efifectiveness.  Altogether, 
we  have  found  eleven  Japanese  Chris- 
tians, Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Inde- 
pendents and  one  Baptist.  Besides  these, 
there  is  a  growing  body  of  * 'inquirers," 
for  whom  we  have  much  hope. 

Mrs  C.  has  a  woman's  prayer  meeting 

every  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  she  is 

beginning  work  for  some  little  girls  who 

come   around    the  house   a   good  deal. 

Saturday  evenings   we  have   a   singing 

meeting,  opened  and  closed  with  prayer 

and  Scripture  reading.    About  a  dozen 

attend.    In  a  word,  before  we  are  able  to 

talk  Japanese,  we  find  ourselves  full  of 

work,  religious  work.   Two  have  applied 

for  baptism,  and  they  appear  to  be  real 

converts,    too.      Oh,    for     the   gift   of 

tongues ! 

We  are  so  far  persuaded  that  Ood  has  a 

work  for  us  to  do  here,  that  we  have  this 
week  bought,  in  the  name  of  a  Japanese 
friend,  one  and  three  fourth  acres  of 
land  in  a  first-rate  situation,  for  a  nomi- 
nal price  (278  j/eu— $218),  and  this  mail 
takes  an  order  to  Boston  for  the  doors 
and  windows  of  a  house  which  we  hope 
to  build  in  the  spring. 

But  what  of  the  Ainos  ?  There  is  a  vil- 
lage two  miles  away  which  we  have  vis- 
ited two  or  three  times,  and  there  are 
other  villages  and  hamlets  in  other  parts 
of  this  ken,  which  we  hope  to  reach 
sometime.  This  winter  we  are  giving 
ourselves  entirely  to  the  study  of  Jap- 
anese, without  which  we  can  hardly 
hope  to  travel  among  the  Ainos,  or  any- 
where else.  They  are  widely  scattered, 
and  few  in  numbers;  but  we  do  not  waver 
in  our  purpose  to  do  all  that  we  can  for 
them  with  our  limited  time  and  strength. 

The  climate  here  is  splendid,  so  far  as 
health-giving  air.  earth  and  water  are 
concerned;  there  is  no  need  for  broken 
down  missionaries  in  South  Japan  or 
China  to  go  to  America.    The  Hokkaido 


can  give  them  all  they  need  in  those  re- 
spects, and  abundant  opportimity  for 
missionary  work.  The  time  is  not  dis- 
tant, it  is  thought,  when  this  province  of 
Japan  at  least,  will  be  thrown  open  freely 
to  foreign  residence  and  travel.  We  are 
here  on  a  six  months*  traveling  passport, 
which  will  be  renewed  from  time  to 
time  as  wanted. 


-«■•  ♦- 


Foreign  UlUvlonsoff  the  Sontbern  Bap- 
tl«t  ConvenUon* 

The  Western  Recorder  gives  the  fol- 
lowing notes  respecting  the  missions  of 
the  American  Southern  Baptist  Church: 

Rev.  Dr.  R  H  Graves,  of  Canton, 
China,  writes;  'I  again  have  to  face  the 
question  of  going  to  the  United  States. 
I  am  very  reluctant  to  go  as  long  as  I  can 
do  my  work  here,  but  if  two  years'  rest 
will  enable  me  to  do  sufficient  work 
again,  my  judgment  tells  me  it  is  best  to 
go.  My  eyes  trouble  me— the  sight  be- 
ing quite  dim— so  that  I  can  use  them 
but  little.  They  will  probably  not  be 
better  until  1  get  strong.  I  hope  we  may 
soon  have  a  young  man  here  to  help  in 
the  work." 

Rev.  £.  Z.  Simmons  of  Canton,  speak- 
ing of  the  recent  purchase  of  a  chapel  of 
their  own  by  the  church  at  Shan  Hing. 
savs:  ••  Out  of  fortv-seven  members 
forty  five  had  subscribed,  and  all  but 
two  had  paid  in  full  the  amounts 
promised.  They  have  nearly  one  hun- 
dred dollars  on  hand  with  which  to 
repair  the  chapel."  He  reports  a  drought 
during  the  fall  months  which  caused  an 
almost  complete  failure  in  crops.  The 
people  will  undoubtedly  suffer  for  food 
during  the  winter  and  sprmg. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Hunnex,  of  Chin  Kiang, 
China,  is  in  Europe,  resting.  He  writes 
from  Geneva:  "  I  have  not  been  idle  since 
we  came  here,  as  I  have  given  three  ad- 
dresses on  China— its  needs  and  claims. 
Two  of  these  were  given  at  the  Interna- 
tional Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Headquarters,  and  the  third  to  the  ladies 
of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation here.  At  the  first  of  these  meet- 
ings there  were  present  nearly  200  young 
men.'' 

Rev.  C.  W.  Pruitt,  of  Tung  Chow, 
China,  has  lately  assumed  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  two  churches  of  our  Board 
in  this  province,  the  aggregate  of  whose 
membership  is  about  150.  He  has  been 
visiting  a  little  nest  of  these  disciples, 
belonging  to  both  the  churches, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Tung  Chow, 
who  seldom  have  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  preaching  or  of  having  a  visit 
from  the  pastor,  and  he  finds  them  a^ 
earnest  as  the  average  American  under 
similar  circumstances.  He  adds:  *'I  ob- 
served among  their  heathen  neighbors  a 
much  better  spirit  than  I  expected  to 


find.  Persecution,  except  in  rare  cases, 
amounts  to  little.  But  there  is  hoary 
custom  which  holds  all  these  heathen 
neighbors  in  the  grip  of  a  vise.  What 
we  need  is  more  men  who  can  go  amongBt 
these  people  and  warm  them  up  by  the 
touch  of  love." 

Rev.  J.  M.  Joiner,  of  Whang  Hien, 
China,  speaking  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
work  in  Northern  China,  says:  *•  I  be- 
lieve there  has  been  a  work  done  here  in 
this  end  of  China  which  will  require  far 
more  time  and  effort  to  undo  than  was 
necessary  to  do  it.  and  still  it  must  be 
undone  before  the  Gospel  can  save  these 
people.  The  impression  has  been  made, 
the  Lord  knows  how,  that  the  Gospel  is 
a  money-making  and  power-getting  ma- 
chine, if  only  a  man  can  get  at  it  right 
When  this  idea  can  l)e  worked  out  of 
them  is  more  than  man  can  tell.  Now,  I 
write  this  not  because  I  wish  to  find 
fault,  nor  is  it  because  I  find  pleasure  in 
dwelling  upon  defects,  but  to  let  you  see 
what  a  field  of  thistles  we  have  fallen 
heir  to  from  which  to  gather  figs.  So  if 
our  gathering  is  extremely  slow  be  not 
surprised,  and  we  will  try  not  to  be  dis- 
heartened, the  Lord  strengthening  us." 

Rev.  T.  C.  Taylor,  of  Bahia,  Brazil, 
writes  that  the  Bahia  Church  celebrated 
its  fourth  anniversary,  Oct.  15th,  with 
appropriate  services.  **  The  result  of  our 
four  years'  work  in  Bahia  shows  ninety- 
three  baptized;  present  membership, 
sixty-nine,  some  having  been  excluded, 
som?  having;  died,  and  some  dismissed 
to  other  churches.  The  above  figures  ap- 
ply to  Bahia  local  church.  The  Bahia 
Mission  includes  three  churches,  five  or- 
dained preachers,  three  licentiates,  and 
123  members.  Behold,  what  God  has 
wrought  I  Three  were  baptized  recently 
in  Maceio.  We  have  several  hopeful 
cases  here  An  attempt  to  blow  up  the 
church  during  service  failed.  Threats  of 
violence  are  made." 

Rev.  W.  D.  Powell,  of  Mexico,  under 
date  Nov.  29,  writes:  *'  We  have  now 
been  twelve  days  in  the  mountains.  More 
than  twenty  candidates  have  been  re- 
ceived and  five  baptized.  Others  are 
pressing  into  the  kingdom.  We  are  now 
in  Ray  ones,  a  town  of  8,000  inhabitants. 
No  wagon,  buggy,  or  wheeled  convey- 
ance, can  come  within  thirty  miles  of 
the  place  The  outlook  is  fine.  I  have 
three  Mexican  brethren  with  me.  The 
growth  of  the  work  is  eo  marvelous  that 
we  must  soon  have  n.ore  native  helpers. 
Is  there  not  some  wealthy  brother  who 
would  support  a  man  until  next  July  ?  " 


"I  cannot  tell  you  in  this  foolish  Japanese 
tongue,"  s^d  one  of  the  first  converts  in  Japan  to 
the  missionary, ''  and  I  don't  belieTe  I  could  tell  it 
if  I  had  jour  tonfnie,  nor  if  I  had  aa  angel's 
tongue;  hut  one  poor  heart **— putting  hla  hand 
over  his  own  heart— **  can  fed  it  all.** 


JOE'S  MISSION  MONEY. 


95 


Waterinir  tUe  milk* 

There  was  an  Arab  youth  in  Bombay 
who  made  a  living  by  peddling  milk. 
Like  all  Arab  Moslems,  he  was  abstem- 
ious, frugal,  and  very  religious. 

He  worked  very  hard.  He  got  up  be- 
fore daybreak,  said  bis  long  prayers, 
bought  his  milk,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
he  watered  it.  But  he  most  religiously 
abstained  from  watering  it  more  than 
half. 

By  dint  of  hard  work  and  watering  the 
milk  he  had  saved  200  rupees,  and  he 
concluded  to  go  back  to  his  happy  vil- 
lage in  Arabia  Felix,  and  buy  a  little  flock 
of  goats  and  sheep,  and  live  happy  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  his  life. 

He  went  on  board  of  one  of  the 
native  Arab  crafts  and  sailed  happily 
with  a  light  heart  for  the  port  of  Sana, 
in  the  Red  Sea. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  our  Arab  friend^ 
Iben  Hasid  (for  that  was  Jiis  name),  never 
parted  from  his  bag  of  rupees.  He  would 
creep  into  an  obscure  comer  of  the  little 
vessel,  open  the  bag  and  run  the  bright 
silver  through  his    hands,  and  feel  so 

happy. 

Well,  on  board  of  that  craft  was  one  of 
those  mischievous  African  monkeys, 
that  are  always  an  inevitable  appendage 
to  an  Arab  vessel. 

This  monkey  spied  Iben  Hasid  out,  and 
was  seemingly  a  boon  companion  to  him. 
In  fact,  our  friend  Iben  would  show  him 
the  rupees  and  tell  him  of  his  future 
plans,  and  keep  the  bright  rupees  run- 
ning through  his  hands  into  the  canvas 

bag. 

But  the  treacherous  monkey  was  up  to 
his  tricks.  He  watched  his  opportunity 
He  snatched  the  bag  of  rupees  suddenly, 
and  ran  up  with  it  to  the  mast-head,  and 
there  he  imitated  the  usual  proceedings 
of  Iben  Hasid.  by  trying  to  run  the 
rupees  through  his  clumsy,  thick  hands. 

Of  course  the  rupees  fell  on  the  deck 
and  in  the  water.  Poor  Iben  Hasid 
scrambled  for  his  rupees.  When  the 
monkey  had  emptied  the  bag,  he  flung 
the  empty  bag  at  the  Arab's  head,  and 
scrambled,  as  usual,  ail  over  the  vessel. 
The  poor  Arab,  after  recovering  the  bag, 
pat  the  remaining  rupees  into  it,  and  re- 
tamed  to  his  obscure  comer  of  the  ship, 
and  began  to  count  them. 

Alas!  there  were  only  100  rupees  left. 
Bat  Iben  Hasid  was  a  devout  and  good 
Moslem,  and  he  thus  exclaimed: 

"AUaht  Thou  art  just  and  righteous 
Aod  Mohammed  is  thy  prophet,  I  have 
saved  200  rupees  by  selling  milk,  half  of 
^hich  was  water.  If  I  had  not  watered 
lollk,  I  could  certainly  not  have  saved 
>iu»re  than  100  rupees. 

'*  Therefore  thy  judgment  is  right. 
The  mpeee  thai  I  had  made  by  water 
bre  now  gone  back  to  the  water,  and 


the  10)  rupees  I  made  by  milk  remain' 
Therefore  let  me  again  say,  *  Allah,  il  Al- 
lah, and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet.' 


> »» 


Joe*it  ailsslon  money. 

BY   CARLE   LIEMER. 

"  Say.  Hal!"  shouted  one  little  fellow 
to  another  as  they  came  out  of  Sunday- 
school,  **do  you  suspect  t'lem  heathen 
children  they  told  about  ever  heard  of 
Moses  in  the  bulrushes  ?*' 

•*No,  course  not,  Joe!  They  haven't 
any  Bibles.  Can  you  earn  some  money 
for  next  Sunday's  mission?  I  can,  for 
mamma  pays  me  for  going  errands." 

"I  don't  know,'*  said  Joe,  doubtfully, 
as  he  dragged  from  his  pocket  a  little 
purse  containing  two  marbles  and  a  brass 
ring.  *'  I  could  send  them  my  book  about 
Moses,  though,  and  mayba  I  can  earn 
something,"  he  added  thoughtfully. 

The  little  feUow  went  home  racking 
liis  brain  over  ways  to  make  money,  but 
the  days  went  by  with  nothing  done  un- 
til Friday  came,  when  a  brilliant  idea 
struck  him  as  he  was  looking  over  some 
painted  pictures.  He  begged  some  tissue 
paper  from  his  mamma,  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  room  all  the  afternoon. 

Saturday  he  appeared  on  the  front 
steps  with  a  box  nearly  as  long  as  him- 
self There  was  a  hole  in  one  end  to 
look  through,  and  blue  tissue-paper  was 
pasted  over  the  top.  Crumpled  green 
paper  covered  the  bottom  inside,  and  a 
wide  archway  composed  of  grape  vines 
and  hanging  fruit  began  the  view.  Be- 
yond this  men  were  crushing  grapes  for 
wine,  and  beyond  this  again  was  a  tav- 
ern, several  drunken  men,  and  two  chil- 
dren shiver' ng  in  their  rags.  Above  the 
last  scene,  hung  in  printed  letters,  was: 
''  Wu8  then  Hethenr 

The  effect  was  very  good  with  the  light 
coming  through  the  blue  paper,  and  Joe 
was  very  proud  of  his  work.  The  first 
man  that  passed  he  hailed: — 

"Say,  mister!  Don't  you  want  to  see 
what  Gray  Apes  can  do  r" 

*'  Yes,"  replied  the  man. 

"  Look  through  the  hole,  then;  but  you 
have  to  pay  a  cent  first.'' 

The  penny  was  handed  over  and  the 
man  looked.  "  Where  are  the  a|>e8."  lie 
asked. 

'•  Gra  apes  mean  grapes.''  laughed  Joe: 
•*and  my  box  shows  they  can  do  more 
harm  than  fifty  apes." 

"That's  so,"  said  the  man,  sadly,  as  he 
moved  off. 

The  pennies  began  to  come  in,  to  Joe's 
great  satisfaction,  and  the  next  day  he 
marched  to  Sunday-school  with  thirty 
cents  in  his  little  purse  for  the  missions, 
which  he  felt  convinced  would  be  enough 
to  tell  the  heathen  children  about  Moses 
in  the  bulrushes. 


*(  Jesus  Take  Poor  Thlor.>9 

"  What  made  your  heart  sing,  Susan?" 
asked  a  missionary  in  Western  Africa  of 
one  of  his  people.  '*Ah,  you  see  that 
poor  thief  you  talk  about;  he  no  good  at 
all;  he  be  bad  when  they  hang  him  on 
the  cross.  God  teach;  he  show  him  bad 
heart !  He  make  him  pray  to  Jesus 
Christ,  *  Lord,  remember  me.'  Jesus  no 
say,  'Me  no  want  you;  you  be  bad;  thief 
too  much.'  No,  he  no  say  so.  but  take 
and  tell  him.  *  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with 
me  in  Heaven.'  I  see  Christ  take  poor 
sinner,  made  me  glad  too  much.  He 
take  poor  thief;    he  take   me— me   the 


same. 


»» 


A  missionary  writes  from  Africa : 
"The  children  are  poor  and  ignorant, 
and  often  go  about  with  hardly  a  rag  of 
clothing  ;  but  they  are  affectionate,  and 
are  generally  gentle  and  teachable. 

"  W^e  have  been  teaching  some  of  them 

to  read  and   write,  and  also  teaching 

them  about  Jesus. 

"  One  of  the  boys,  Kapila,  who  labors 
all  the  day,  spends  his  evenings  in  read- 
ing his  Portuguese  Testament,  and  in 
inquiring  about  the  meaning  of  what  he 
reads.  Not  long  since,  as  he  was  prac- 
ticing with  his  pencil,  he  wrote,  *  My 
heart  rejoices  now  because  I  am  trusting 
in  Christ;'  and  when  he  showed  his 
slate  with  this  written  upon  it,  his  black 
face  was  all  aglow  with  pleasure.  There 
is  nothing  that  will  make  human  hearts 
so  glad,  whether  it  be  black  children  in 
Africa  or  white  children  in  America,  as 
a  full  trust  in  Christ." 


•  ♦ 


Korea.— On  Sept.  23,  1888,  a  Govern- 
ment school  with  American  teachers  wa^ 
commenced  in  Seoul,  Korea.  The  express 
aim  of  the  Government  in  forming  this 
school  is  to  fit  men,  by  the  study  of  the 
English  language  and  customs  and  by 
study  of  the  useful  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, to  serve  the  Government  as  foreign 
ministers  and  diplomats,  and  those  that 
fail  of  that  distinction  will  be  given  im- 
portant work  at  home.  The  course  of 
study  as  at  present  contemplated  is  to 
cover  a  space  of  six  years,  unless  speciiJ 
capacity  shall  make  a  shorter  time  suffi- 
cient. The  pupils  have  been  selected  with 
special  reference  to  their  intelligence  and 
willingness  to  work.  Of  the  thirty -five 
students,  fourteen  are  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-five  and  thirty  and  are  men  of 
rank.  The  remaining  twenty-one  are 
between  fifteen  and  twenty-five  and  are 
all  sons  of  noblemen.  They  have  every 
inducement  to  hard  work.  They  are 
under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, their  wants  are  all  provided  for 
from  the  public  treasury,  they  are  sture 
of  their  positions  so  long  as  they  are 
industrious,  and  they  are  sure  of  politick 
preferment  when  they  are  graduated. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  not  punc- 
tual in  their  attendance,  or  if  they  are 
dilatory  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  they  are  in  danger  of  expulsion. 
Expulsion  from  this  school  means  depri- 
vation of  ail  rank,  social  ostracism,  mm- 
ishment  from  the  city  and  ineligibility 
for  any  office  under  tfaie  Gov^tv^^^^t^. 
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A  MILLION  FOR  MISSIONS. 


A  Million  for  Missions 
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BY  COLLECTIONS  ONLY. 


A    Cry  n'om    India;     or,   the     Hindu 
Glrl'it     Prayer* 

HV  MllH.  ».  F.  IIARRIMAN. 

My  blessed  Lord,  since  Thee  I*ve  found, 
And  know  the  Gospel's  joyful  sound 
Extends  e'en  to  the  Hindu  maid. 
And  bids  her  lon^i;  night's  darkness  fade. 

Beneath  the  sliadow  of  Thy  wing. 
Content,  if  sheltered  thus,  she  sings. 
Though  poverty  and  pain  abide. 
There's  light  and  i»eace  what  e'er  betide. 

But  why  the  years  to  centuries  grown 
Thy  coming  staid,  Thv  name  unknown  ; 
Was  there  no  joil  *mid  India's  sands. 
No  willing  hearts,  nor  ready  hands? 

The  answer  comes,  •'  My  word  is  sure, 
This  rose  of  Sharon  sweet  and  pure, 
Shall  shed  its  fragrance  and  make  glad, 
Your   desert  wastes,  yo«ir  millions  sad. 

The  curse  removed  when  Jesus  died, 
Go  tell  it  where  He  is  denied; 
To  man  His  dying  Testament 
Committed  He,  to  all  'twas  sent. 

The  Savior  speaks,  ''  My  last  command, 
Go  up,  possess,  each  promised  land  ; 
Stay  not  till  every  tongue  confess 
My  glory  and  my  righteousness." 

That  trust,  dear  Lord,  has  been  betrayed, 
Else  teeming  millions  now  delayed, 
Had  verifieilThy  promise  long," 
And  joined  the  conqu'rs'  happy  throng. 

But  all  have  not  indifferent  been 
To  Thy  commission  here  to  win. 
From  "superstition's  dark'ning  pow'r. 
Deluded  souls  that  'neath  it  cowV. 

But  Lord  my  nation  ready  waits 
To  throw  aside  the  bands  she  hates. 
Her  life  embittered  long  with  caste, 
With  cruel  rites  and  useless  fast. 

These  could  not  satisfy  her  want. 
She  longs  to  drink  at  deeper  font, 
But  thought  'twas  all  that  God  could 

give 
To  fit  man's  soul  with  Ilim  to  live. 

But  since  a  few  Thy  name  have  known, 
Our  nation's  need  we  gladly  own. 
We  want  no  more  of  priestly  rite, 
But  Jesus'  blood  to  make  us  white. 

Though  slow  to  see  deliv'rance  ours, 
And  men  endued  with  Godly  powers, 
Against  our  anti-Christ  stooci  firm. 
To  guard  the  church's  early  germ. 

We've  learned  to  love  a  land  so  fair. 
And  often  wished  we  might  be  there. 
Where  waves  a  glorious  banner  bright. 
Of    stars    and  stripes,    red,    blue,    and 
white. 

They  say  no  heathen  darkness  marred. 
Nor  from  that  land  was  Christ  debarred. 
Twas  settled  first  by  pilgrims  bold. 
Whose  songs  awoke  the  forests  old. 

Her  daughters  come  in  Jesus'  name, 
Our  lives  and  souls  for  Him  to  claim. 
And  tell  us  how  they  live  and  love 
In  that  blest  land,  is  it  above? 


They  marry  whom  they  love,  nor  fear ; 
And  homes  are  sacred  queendoms  dear. 
We  marry  him  we  often  loathe, 
And  cower  'neath  his  cruel  oath. 

Home  is  a  word  to  us  unknown; 
I  Polygamy  its  griefs  has  sown. 
Anil  widows'  helpless,  hopeless  cries. 
From  living  deatli  to  Thee  arise. 

They  spend  a  happy  youth  so  free, 
And' womanly  grace  mature;  while  we 
Scaice   conscious  blush   with   girlhood 

charm, 
Till  motherhood  doth  us  alarm. 

O,  Father,  are  these  selfish  cries, 
That  call  them  from  such  happy  ties. 
To  toil  in  pain  and  weariness. 
Our  souls  to  save,  our  homes  to  bless  ? 

O,  Father,  if  my  people  too. 
This  King  in  all  His  beauty  knew. 
No  empty  treasury  would  stay 
A  willing  hand  another  day. 

But  while  this  land  by  Nature  fair, 
Polluted  shows  what  man  may  dare. 
Cease  not  our  cry  though  it  grow  old, 
At  Christian  thresholds  we  11  be  bold. 

W^e  bless  the  day  the  light  was  seeu. 
We  bless  the  feet  that  brought  it,  e'en 
We   bless  the    child    whose    songs   or 

prayers. 
Deliv  ranee  to  our  India  bears. 

Vineyard  Haven,  Mass, 


^••-^' 


Extract  From  Proceedinx*   off  Board 
of  rvianaffcrs* 


The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  met  at  the  Mission  Rooms  Jan. 
18. 

As  the  appropriations  for  the  South 
American  Mission  had  been  left  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Board,  a  schedule  of 
items  amounting  to  $21,525  was  pre- 
sented and  adopted. 

A  report  was  received  from  Rev.  F.  D. 
Gamewell.  of  the  West  China  Mission, 
that  the  Chinese  Government  had  agreed 
to  pay  2:^,000  taels,  or  about  $28,C0U  for 
the  damages  caused  to  the  Meth'^dist 
Episcopal  Mission  by  the  riot  in  West 
China  in  July  last.  The  right  to  the  real 
estate  is  reserved,  but  if  objections  are 
made  to  re-occupancy,  the  Mission  con- 
sents to  receive  other  appropriate  real 
estate  in  exchange  for  what  is  now 
owned. 

The  following  was  also  a<iopted  : 

•*  From  the  correspondence  we  are  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  Brother  (iamewell 
acted  with  great  wisdom  and  discretion 
in  the  case,  and  is  entitled  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Society  for  his  faithful  and 
self-denying  services. 

"Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  So- 
ciety are  tendered  to  U.  S.  Minister 
Denby,  at  Peking,  for  his  many  atten- 
tions to  our  missionaries  in  the  times  of 
their  danger  and  anxiety,  and  for  his 
efforts  in  the  settlement  of  our  claims 
with  the  Chinese  Government  for  dam- 
ages at  Chungking  from  the  recent  riot, 
and  that  the   same  be    communicated 


through  the  Secretary  of  State  of  tie 
United  States. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  So- 
ciety are  due  and  are  hereby  tenderadto 
Mr.  F.  S.  A.  lk)urDe.  H.  B.  M.  CoMidax 
Agent  at  Chungking,  for  protection  nd 
help  afforded  to  our  missionariet  in  the 
try  mg  circumstances  in  which  tber  were 
placed  by  the  recent  riot ;  and  abo  for 
all  the  assistance  he  has  gi^en,  in  the 
settlement  of  our  claims  against  the 
Chinese  Government  for  damages,  and, 
indeed,  for  the  general  interest  be  hu 
felt  in  our  affairs,  and  that  the  same  be 
communicated  through  the  British  Min- 
ister  at  Peking." 

As  the  return  of  Rev.  L.  W.  S^nier 
from  Japan  has  been  endorsed  by  Bishop 
Merrill,  the  payment  of  his  return  ex- 
})enses  was  authorized. 

$1,184  was  appropriated  from  the  inci- 
dental fund  for  the  Sistof  School  in  Bul- 
garia. 

The  indebtedness  on  the  Church  prr^p- 
erty  in  Denmark  on  Nov.  18  was  41.1^4 
crowns  or  $11,180.  This  indebtedness 
was  authorized  to  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  expressed  wishes  of  Brother 
Dollner.  and  the  Mission  was  entreatid  to 
proceed  in  future  church  erections  with- 
out incurring  debt. 

$108.80  was  appropriated  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  coming  to  this  country  frum 
Germany  of  a  son  of  Rev.  H   Nuelson. 

$1(8.28  was  appropriated  toward  the 
expense  of  the  return  of  Rev.  Dr.  L.  Nip- 
pert  from  Germany  to  the  United 
States. 

Appropriations  were  made  of  $100  for 
Rev.  J.  R.  Robinson  of  the  Michigan 
Conference;  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
pay  moving  expenses  of  Rev.  J,  Kngfe  of 
the  New  Mexico  Mission  :  $0(  0  for  bene- 
fit of  church  at  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Cornel)  was  elected  a  JIan- 
ager  of  the  Missionary  S^ociety  in  place 
of  Mr.  Isaac  Odell.  deceased. 


A  Valnable  iniaiiloiiary  Book. 

*'  Short  Historv  of  Christian  Missions'* 
bv  George  8mitn«  LX..D.,  was  published 
in  ^-^4  by  T.  &  T.  Clark  of  Edinburgh, 
and  sells  at  28.  6d.  in  Scotland  and  (1 00 
in  the  United  States.    It  is  very  compre- 
hensive and  a  very  useful  book  of  refer- 
ence.     A    new    edition    was  issued  in 
1886.  bringing  the  statistics  down  to  date. 
It   is  reliable  except  in  its  report.<i  of 
American     Missionary     Societies    and 
Churches.     It    reports    the   income  for 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Epis- 
copal Church  as  €80,000  or  $4t 0.(00.  l»e- 
ing  tii^ice  as  much  as  that  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church.      The  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church  has  no  foreign  mis- 
sions. It  is  making  contributions  to^^ard 
the  work  of  the  Woman's  Union  Miwion- 
arv  Societv,  and  in  IBS')  contributed  £520 
or>l,100,  and  in   1886  its  contributions 
were  $8,000.    The  Foreign  Mission  In- 
come of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  (  hurcb. 
South,  is  given  at  JL*<»00,  when  for  several 
years  it  has  been  expending  in  Chinaf 
Brazil  and  Mexico,  over  £20.(00  a  year. 
The    Foreign    Mission  Income   of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  given  at 
€:j«.000  or  |11H),0U0.  when  it  expended  in 
its  Foreign  Missions  in  1884.  $888,698  26, 
and  in  1885  $800  686.52.    There  are  other 
mistakes  which  we  have  not  time  to 
note.    Still  it  will  be  found  useful     The 
first  edition  is  for  sale  by  Scribner  & 
Welford,  New   York.    The  second  edi- 
tion is  for  sale  in  Great  Britain. 


MARCH,    1887. 
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PEOPLE  OF  AFRICA. 


%%t  Country  antr  people  of  Africa. 


AFRICA  is  very  nearly  an  island,  being  connected 
with  Asia  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  From  Cape  Bon 
in  the  north,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  south,  is 
about  5,000  miles  ;  and  it  is  about  the  same  distance 
from  Cape  Guardafui  in  the  east  to  Cape  Verde  in  the 
west.  Themainlaod  has.an.area  of  about  9,858,000 
square  miles.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Nile  flowing 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  the  Senegar,  Niger,  Ogowe, 
Congo,  Coanza,  and  Orange,  flowing  into  the   Atlantic 


than  two-thirds  are  Moors,  the  remaining  third  consist- 
ing mainly  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  Jews  and  Negroes. 

The  present  Sultan  of  Morocco  is  Muley-Hassan, 
born  1831.  He  is  the  fourteenth  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Alides,  founded  by  Muley-Achmet,  and  the  thirty-fifth 
lineal  descendant  of  Ali,  uncle  and  son-in-law  of 
Mohammed.  The 'Sultan  is  chief  of  the  State  as  well 
as  head  of  the  religion,  and  he  and  his  subjects  differ  from 
the  followers  of   Mohammed  in  Turkey,   Persia,  and 


A  MOOn  AtiD  HIS  HORSE  AND  SERVANT. 


Ocean,  and  the  Zambesi  and  Limpopo  flowing  into  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

The  wild  animals  are  the  hyena,  lion,  tiger,  leopard, 
zebra;  buffalo,  giraffe,  etc.  The  single  humped  camel, 
or  dromedary,  is  used  over  the  whole  of  Ncrth  Africa. 
Of  birds,  the  ostrich  is  found  in  the  desert  and  on  the 
open  plains,  while  the  messenger,  or  secretary-bird, 
which  preys  upon  serpents  and  other  reptiles,  is  com- 
mon in  South  Africa.  The  crocodile  is  found  in  nearly 
all  the  large  rivers  and  lakes. 

NORTH   AFRICA. 

Morocco  has  an  area  of  about  219,000  square  miles 
and  a  population  estimated  at  5,000,000,  of  whom  more 


other  countries,   by  adopting    as    their    text-book  c»* 
faith  the  commentary  upon  the  Koran' by  Sidi  Bokhari, 

.\li;eria  closely  answers  in  its  limits  the  ancici^' 
kingdom  of  Numidia.  It  is  the  most  important  of  th«=^ 
colonial  possessions  of  France.  Its  cost  to  France  ha^ 
always  been  greater  than  its  revenues.  It  had  a  popii  " 
lation  in  1881  of  3,310,412  on  a  territory  of  318,33^*- 
square  miles.  Of  these,  2,850,866  were  French  Mussul  — 
man  subjects,  114,320  Spaniards,  35,665  naturalized 
Jews,  33,693  Italians,  15,402  Anglo- Maltese,  4,aoi  Ger- 
mans, 22, 3^8  other  foreigners.  In  1881  the  population 
of  the  city  of  Algiers  was  70,747;  of  Gran,  58,530;  of 
Constantine,  38,379;  of  Bone,  21,974. 
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PEOPLE  OF  AFRICA. 


Tunis  comprises  the  tract  of  country  included  in  the 
ancient  Romin  provinces  of  Zengitana  and  Byzacium. 
It  has  an  area  of  42,030  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
about  1,500,000,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Bedouin 
Arabs  and  Kabyles.     There  are  45,000  Jews. 

The  reigning  Bey  is  Sidi  Ali,  who  was  born  Oct.  5. 
1817,  and  succeeded  his  brother  Oct.  aS,  i88a.  The 
reigning  family,  occupants  of  the  throne  since  169I1 
descend  from  Ben  Ali  Tourki,  a  native'of  the  Isle  of 
Crete,  who,  by  force  of  arms,  made 
himself  master  of  the  country.  For 
a  long  time  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  was  acknowledged, 
but  the  French  invaded  the  country 
in  1881  and  since  then  Tunis  has 
been  under  the  protectorate  of 
France, 

Tripoli  is  under  a  regency  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  The  country  is 
generally  sterile.  It  is  united  with 
Barca  and  Fezzan,  and  the  three 
have  a  territory  of  344,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  750,000, 
most  of  whom  are  Arabs,  There  are 
also  Turks,  Berbers,  Jews,  Tibbus, 
and  Negroes.  The  country  is  gov- 
erned by  a  Pasha,  subject  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

Egypt  had  in  1882  in  Egypt 
Proper  a  population  of  6,806,381  of 
whom  90,886  were  foreigners.  I'he 
region  outside  of  Egypt  Proper 
claimed  by  Egypt,  includes  Nubia, 
Kordofan,     Darfur,     Soudan,     and 


Equatorial  Provinces,  with  an  estimated  area  of  1,026.- 
380  square  miles  and  a  population  of  11,000,000. 

The  reigning  Khedive  is  Mohammed  Tewfik,  who 
was  born  Nov.  19,  1852,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
the  abdication  of  his  father,  June  26,  1879.  The  admin- 
istration of  Egypt  is  carried  on  by  native  Ministers,  subject 
to  the  ruling  of  the  Khedive,  and  under  the  supervision  of 
England. 

In  Egypt  Proper  the  native  Egyptians,  of  Arabdescent, 
compose  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  the  peasant  and 
laboring  class,  and  are  termed  Fellahs.  Next  in  num- 
ber are  the  Copts,  descended  from  the  old  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  There  are  also  Negroes.  Jews,  Turks 
and  Europeans.  In  Nubia  are  the  Berberines,  Bisharis, 
and  Negroes.  Kordofan  is  occupied  chiefly  by  Negroes, 
and   the  country  south  and  west  by  Arabs  and  Negroes. 

The  people  of  North  Africa  are  chiefly  Moors,  Ber- 
bers, Arabs,  Egyptians,  Nubians  and  Jews,  while  nearly 
all  the  races  are  represented  in   some  degree. 

The  iViifirj,  who  inhabit  large  portions  of  the  Empire  of 
Morocco  and  are  spread  all  along  the  Mediterranean 
coast, are  a  mixed  race,  a  mixture  of  Arabs  and  Africans 
and  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Spain.  They  are  a  hand- 
some race,  having  much  more  semblance  to  Europeans 
and  western  Asiatics  than  to  Arabs  or  Berbers,  although 
their  language  is  Arabic.  They  are  intellectual,  but 
cruel,  revengeful  and  blood-thirsty.  Their  religion  is 
the  Mohammedan.  They  are  temperate  in  their  diet  and 
simple  in  their  dress,  except  the  richer  classes  in  the 
principal  towns,  where  the  ladies  literally  cover  them- 
selves with  silk,  gold,  and  jewels,  while  the  men  in- 
dulge to  excess  their  love  of  fine  horses  and  splendid 
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KHEDIVE  OF  EG  TFT. 

le  Berheri  form  the  main  aboriginal  dement  in  the 
lation  of  Northern  Africa.  The  best  known  and 
important  of  the  Berber  races  are  the  Kabyles. 
'  live  in  houses  of  stone  or  clay,  and  unite  in  form 
illages  and  towns.  The  governing  authority  in 
villages  is  a  general  gathering  of  the  citizens ;  and 
hicf  wecutive  officer  is  chosen  by  the  good  will  of  [ 
ellows,  receives  no  remuneration,  and  withdraws 
bis  functions  as  soon  as  he  loses  the  confidence  of 
Kitens. 

c  Kabyles  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Sunnite  branch 
he  Malekite  rite,  looking  to  Morocco  as  the  nearest 
T  of  their  religion. 

%c  Kabyles  of  the  Algerian  and  Tunisian  territories 
he  most  industrious  inhabitants  of  the  Barbary 
1^  and,  besides  tillage,  work  the  mines  contained  in 
iCHnitaint,  and  obtain  lead,  iron,  and  copper.  Thev 
•  kuts  made  of  the  branches  of  trees  and  covered 
dty.  They  are  of  middle  stature  ;  their  complexion 
Vn,  and  sometimes  nearly  black." 
Anench  writer  says  of  the  Kabyles:  "Among  the 
les,  as  amongst  the  other  inhabitants  of  Algeria, 
>di  DO  trace  of  Mussulman  fatalism,  that  old  fable. 
Irbich  has  been  taken  for  fatalism  is  in  reality  only 
iBtioa.  When  a  Kabyle  fears  a  misfortune,  he 
}to  no  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  it.  If,  in 
of  his  efforts,  the  misfortune  comes,  he  employs 
■le  activity  to  lessen  the  consequences.  And  then 
Mily  resigned  after  ascertaining  that  all  human 
I  are  powerless  to  prevent  it.  In  regard  to  their 
log  Cbristiaaity,  a  great  obstacle  is  to  be  found  in 


the  strong  tie  which  binds  the  individual  to  the  family, 
the  family  lo  the  kharouba,  the  kharouba  to  the" village, 
and  the  village  to  the  tribe.  Unless,  which  is  very  im- 
probable, a  whole  mass  of  the  people  were  converted, 
the  individual,  or  even  the  family  willing  to  abjure  Mo- 
hammedanism must,  by  force,  or  his  own  wilt,  quit  the 
country." 

The  Copts  are  considered  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  are  found  chiefly  in  Egypt. 
"  Their  complexion  is  somewhat  darker  than  that  of  the 
Arabs,  their  foreheads  flat,  and  their  hair  of  a  soft  and 
wooly  character;  their  noses  short,  but  not  flat ;  mouths 
wide  and  lips  thick  ;  the  eyes  large,  and  bent  upward 
in  an  angle  like  those  of  the  Mongols ;  their  cheek  bones 
high,  and  their  beards  thin.  They  frequently  indulge  in 
excessive  drinking  ;  but  in  their  meal8,.theif  mode  of 
eating,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  pass  their  hours  cf 
leisure,  which  is  chiefly  in  smoking  their  pipes  and 
drinking  coffee,  they  resemble  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  Many  of  them  are  employed  as  secretaries 
and  accountants,  and  as  merchants,  artisans,  and  me. 
chanics,  they  are  generally  considered  more  skillful  than 
the  Moslems." 

The  Nubians  are  people  of  a  red  brown  complexion, 
and  with  thick  frizzled  hair.  The  Eastern  Nubians  are 
tribes  of  roving  people  who  inhabit  the  country  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  Nubians  of  the  Nile  are 
called  Berberines.  Theyjlive  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile; 
and  wherever  there  is  any  soil,  they  plant  date  trees,  set 
up  wheels  for  irrigation  and  sow  durra  and  other  things. 
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The  Tibbus  inhabit  the  locality  of  ancient  Libya. 
They  are  £;enerally  of  a  copper  color,  though  some  are 
very  black.  "  They  are  slim  and  well  made,  have  high 
cheek  bones,  the  nose  sometimes  flat  like  that  of  the 
■  negro,  and  sometimes  aquiline.  Their  mouth  is  in  gen- 
eral large  and  their  teeth  fine.  The  females  are  espec- 
ially distinguished  by  a  light  and  elegant  form,  and  in 
their  walk  and  erect  manner  of  carrying  themselves  are 
very  striking.  They  are  chiefly  a  pastoral  people. 
They  keep  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  but  camels 
constitute  their  principal  riches.  Their  villages  are  very 
regularly  built  in  a  square,  with  a  space  left  on  the 
north  and  south  faces  of  the  quadrangle  for  the  use  of 
the  cattle.  The  huts  are  entirely  of  mats,  which  exclude 
the  sun,  yet  admit  both  the  light  and  the  air.  The 
interior  is  very  neat."     They   are   described    by   Dr. 


teeth,  and  swallow  scorpions,  some  consider  that  the; 
may  at  one  time  have  been  acquainted  with  Christianity, 
or,  at  least,  with  the  words  of  our  Lord:  "Behold,! 
give  unto  you  power  to  tread  on  serpents  or  scorpions, 
and  over  all  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  nothing  shall 
by  any  means  hurt  you."     Luke  x.  19. 

All  their  superstitions  are  hidden  in  the  greatest 
obscurity,  and  throw  scarcely  any  light  on  Ihcir  history. 
I  have  sought  amongst  them  for  information,  but  they 
are  not  willing  to  disclose  their  secrets. 

There  is  some  resemblance  between  their  principles 
and  those  of  the  Jesuits.  One  of  their  rules,  in  the 
catechism  of  the  Khouans  or  Brothers,  is,  'Be  in  the 
hands  of  Sheikh,  as  a  corpse  is  in  the  hands  of  him  who 
washes  the  dead,  who  turns  the  body  over  and  over  as  it 
pleases  him."    This  is  about  the  same  in  sense  as  the 


cm  OF  CAIEO,  EGYPT. 


Nachtigal  as  of  medium  stature,  well  made,  of  elegant 
though  muscular  frame,  and  of  a  dark  bronze  color,  yet 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  what  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  negro  physiognomy. 

M.  G.  Mcrcadier  gives  the  following  description  of  a 
curious  sect  of  people: 

Among  the  Mohammedans  of  North  Africa,  there  is 
a  sect  called  the  Alssaoua,  being  the  proselytes  of  a  M  us- 
sulman  named  AUssa,  or  Jesus,  a  native  of  Morocco, 
probably  of  Mequinez,  the  chief  town  of  the  sect. 
From  the  Arab  legends  we  learn  that  this  Jesus  did 
many  miracles,  and  it  is  curious  that  the  miracle  he  is 
reported  to  have  most  frequently  performed  was  that 
of  feeding  a  whole  tribe  with  one  sheep,  as  the  Lord 
Jesus  fed  the  multitude,  which  followed  him,  with 
the  loaves  and  fishes.  Writers  have  made  many  con- 
jectures regarding  the  origin  of  this  sect.  Because,  in 
their  ceremonies,  they  tear  serpents  in  pieces  with  their 


"  Sicut  Baculus  cadaver "  of  the  Jesuits,  "  Be  as  a  corpse 
or  a  stick  in  the  hands  of  the  superior." 

They  possess  a  highly  developed  system  of  espionage, 
and  their  servile  obedience  to  their  chief  renders  them 
very  dangerous  at  times,  even  to  Europeans.  As  in  all 
religions,  they  have  their  divisions,  but  they  are  united 
in  Mohammedanism,  of  which  they  form  a  corner  stone. 
They  interpret  and  comment  on  the  Koran  according 
to  their  own  ideas.  A  great  number  of  Moslems  detest 
them,  but  this  does  not  hinder  them  from  being  very 
powerful. 

Their  ceremonies  are  most  curious.  When  they 
gather  in  the  court  of  one  of  their  houses,  they  first 
sing  an  Arab  chant  or  prayer.  This  melody  is  very 
monotonous;  it  is  accompanied  by  the  ''  tundalr,"  a  sort 
of  drum,  which  they  strike  alternately  with  their  fingers 
and  the  palms  of  their  hands;  by  the  gister,  a  sort  of 
flute  made  of  a  perforated  reed,  and  by  the  zimnun,  a 
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kind  oikaittbois.  The  singing  finished,  the  distracting 
yow yew  of  the  Moorish  women  and  negresses  com- 
mences suddenly.  A  long  silence  succeeds;  then,  as  a 
chorus,  they  say,  "Alia  Moulena,"  or  "Mohammed;" 
then  they  are  silent  for  a  moment,  letting  their  voices 
die  away  as  they  say  '■  Allah."  This  produces  rather  a 
thrilling  effect.  Then  they  repeat  "Allah  "in  another 
key.  The  "  tandairs  "  continue  their  music,  and  the 
yowyow  resounds  louder  than  ever. 

Then  the  dancing  commences,  all  the  dancers  take 
hands,  and  at  first  move  very  gently.  The  music  quick- 
ens, the  "tandatrs  "  beat  more  rapidly,  the  dancers  keep 
pace  until  their  movements  make  one  giddy.  Suddenly, 
one  amongst  themleaves  the  circle;  his  haggard-looking 
eyes,  his  pale  face  and  shaven  head  give  him  a  demon- 
iacal appearance;  he  trembles  as  he  moves  to  the  sound 
of  the  music;  his  teeth  are  clenched,  his  neck  seems  as 
elastic  as  if  it  were  made  of  India-rubber,  for  in  his 
movements  his  head  strikes  first  one  shoulder,  then  the 
other.  The  body  of  the  fanatic  streams  with  perspira- 
tion; this  does  not  stop  him  from  quickening  his  pace. 
In  a  hoarse  voice  he  cries,  "Allah,  Allah!"  and  while 
continuing  his  dance  he  makes  incisions  in  his  arms,  and 
the  white  gondoura  which  covers  him  is  stained  with 
blood. 

The  sight  of  the  blood  seems  to  excite  the  other 
dancers;  they  throw  themselves  on  the  braziers,  and  the 
incense  affecting  their  heads  gives  the  last  touch  to 
their  freozied  convulsions.  They  bite  the  burning  coals 
in  tlielr  fuiy,  cat  their  tongues,  their  cheeks,  and  their 


arms,  shrieking  with  the  pain.  They  put  their  feet  on 
a  bar  of  hot  iron,  which  is  given  them;  they  apply  their 
hands,  and  even  their  tongues  to  it.  They  bite  the 
leaves  of  the  prickly  pear,  and  thus  their  mouths  are 
covered  with  blood. 

Two  of  the  fraternity  now  hold  a  long  sabre,  and 
another  throws  himself  on  the  edge  of  it,  and  leaning 
his  whole  might  on  it,  cuts  himself  unmercifully.  Glass 
is  broken  into  small  pieces  and  swallowed,  and,  last, 
though  not  least,  scorpions  and  serpents,  even  though 
they  may  be  venomous,  are  torn  to  shreds  by  their 
teeth.  They  only  cease  to  mutilate  themselves  when 
the  Mockadtne  orders  prayer  "to  the  all  merciful  God." 

We  find  in  an  English  paper  the  following  description 
of  the  city  of  Khartoum,  which  was  so  gallantly  de- 
fended by  General  Gordon,  and  where  he  lost  his  life  : 

"  Khartoum  is  a  city  numbering  betweon  fifty  and  sixty 
thousand  people.  Several  European  consuls  reside  there. 
The  American  consul  Azar  Abed-et-MeIek  is  a  Christian 
Copt  from  Esneh,  and  one  of  the  principal  merchants. 
The  European  colony  is  small  and  continually  changing: 
for  Khartoum  is  a  perfect  grave-yard  for  Europeans,  and 
in  the  rainy  season  fornatives also,  the  mortality  averag- 
ing then  from  thirty  to  forty  per  day,  which  implies 
three  thousand  to  four  thousand  for  the  season.  Khar- 
toum is  the  commercial  center  of  Soudan  trade,  amount- 
ing altogether  to  sixty-live  million  dollars  a  year,  and 
carried  on  by  one  thousand  European  and  three  thou- 
sand Egyptian  commercial  houses.  DtitVb  ^^iNiC^-i^V 
exchange  upon  ¥,.Vva.tXQ\!>\iiHft*.^^'A&."\tv^a.\Vi*».^  ***■■*■- 
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andria,  and  vite  versa.  From  official  sources  I  learned 
that  the  city  contained  three  thousand  and  sixty  houses, 
many  of  them  two-storied,  each  having  from  ten  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  occupants.  Stone  and  lime  are  found 
in  abundance,  and  the  building  are,  after  a  fashion, 
substantial,  the  houses  belonging  to  rich  merchants  be- 
ing very  spacious  and  comfortable.  There  are  large 
bazaars,  in  which  is  found  a  much  greiter  variety  of 
European  and  Asiatic  goods  than  would  be  expected 
in  such  distant  regions.  In  the  spacious  market-place 
a  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  in  cattle,  horses,  camels,  asses 
and  sheep,  as  well  as  grain,  fruits,  and  other  agricultural 
produce.  Many  years  ago  an  Austrian- Roman  Catholic 
Mission  was  estabfished  and^liberally  supported  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  by  contributions  from  the  entire 
Catholic  world.  It  occupies  a  large  parallelogram  sur- 
rounded by  a  solid   wall.     Within   this   inclosure,   in 


pie.  Their  noses  arc  nearly  straight,  theircyes  beauti- 
fully clear,  yet  languishing,  and  their  hair  is  black  and 
crisp,  but  not  wooly.  They  are  on  the  whole  a  baibai- 
ous  people,  addicted  to  the  grossest  sensual  pleaEvits; 
and  their  priests,  among  whom  marriage  is  custciriiry, 
are  little  better  than  the  common  herd  of  the  people. 
They  live  in  huts,  a  large  assemblage  of  which  forms  a 
so-called  town.  Notwithstanding  the  low  state  of  their 
religion,  the  Christians  in  Abyssinia  are  not  allowed 
to  keep  slaves,  although  they  may  purchase  them  for  (he 
purpose  of  selling  them  again." 

Zanzibar  comprises  the  island  of  Zanzibar  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  mainland  •fVe'^population  is  perhaps  300,- 
000  The  Sultan  is  Bargash  bin  Said,  who  succeeded 
his  elder  brother  Oct  7,  1870,  Mohammedanism  is  the 
religion  of  the  country  The  chief  inhabitants  are  Ibe 
Sawahili,  of  mixed  Arab  and  Negro  descent. 
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beautiful  gardens  of  palm,  fig,  pomegranate,  orange  and 
banana,  stand  a  massive  cathedral,  an  hospital  and  other 
substantial  buildings.  Before  the  people  of  Kgypt  and 
the  Soudan  had  been  irritated  by  foreign  interference, 
such  was  their  toleration  and  good  temper  that  the 
priests  and  nuns,  in  their  distinctive  costumes,  were 
always  safe  from  molestation,  not  onlyin  Khartoum,  but 
even  at  El  Obeid  and  the  neighborhood,  where  the 
majority  are  Mussulmans  and  the  rest  heathens." 

EAST  AFRICA. 

.\byssinia  has  a  population  of  between  3,000,000  and 
4,000.000.  The  ruler.  King  John,  has  been  reigning 
since  i88i.  The  prevailing  religion  isa  corrupted  form 
of  Christianity. 

The  Abyssinians  are  "  a  fine  strong  race,  of  a  copper 
hue,  more  or  less  dark,  and  altogether  different  from 
the  Negroes,  with  whom,  however,  they  have  frequently 
been  confounded,  because  they  were  called  a  black  peo- 


MozAMmQi;E  belongs  to  the  Portuguese  and  its  ter  *■" 
tories  are  not  accurately  defined. 

Madagascar  has  an  area  of  228,500  square  miles  ar»  " 
a  population  of  3,500,000.  The  principal  tribe  and  tf  * 
ruling  one  is  the  Hova.  The  present  ruler  is  QueC** 
Ranavalona  III.,  born  about  1861,  who  succeeded  totH' 
throne  July  13,  i88,^  Christianity  is  acknowledged  an*' 
protected  as  the  State  religion.  There  are  about  350,-000 
Protestants  and  35,030  Roman  Catholics.  The  principal 
missions  are  conducted  by  the  London  Missionary  So* 
ciety,  the  Friends,  the  Norwegian  Missionary  Society 
and  the  Church  of  England. 

Mr.  Drummond  gives  the  following  account  of  a 
Scotch  enterprise  in  Central  Africa  which  has  been  of 
much  value  to  the  missions  in  that  section  : 

To  open  up  and  develop  a  hitherto  unknown  region 
in  Central  Africa,  and  especially  the  district  around 
Livingstonia,  to  make  employments  for  the  people,  to 
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trade  with  them  honestly,  and  to  co-operate  with  and 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  missionaries,  the  "African 
Lakes  Company"  was  formed  in  1878.  It  has  already 
established  twelve  trading  depots  manned  by  a  staff  of 
twenty-five  Europeans  and  many  native  agents.  The 
classic  Ilala  on  Lake  Nyassa  belongs  to  It,  and  it  has 
just  placed  a  new  steamer,  to  supersede  the  Lady  Nyassa, 
on  the  river  Shire — the  highway  to  Livingstonia  and 
Tanganyika.  It  has  succeeded  in  starting  a  most  flour- 
ishing coffee  plantation  ill  the  interior;  and  new  sources 
of  wealth,  such  as  cinchona,  indigo,  cacao,  tea  and  fibre 
plants,  are  being  gradually  introduced.  For  the  first 
time  on  the  large  scale  it  has  taught  the  natives  the 
meaning  and  the  blessings  of  work. 

It  has  acted  as  a  check  on  the  slave-trade.  Some  of 
its  agents — who  are  selected  first  of  all  for  their  Chris- 
tian character — carry  on  religious  work  at  their  respec- 
tive stations,  and  are  there,  indeed,  frequently  the  sole 
missionaries.  Finally,  and  above  all,  it  acts  as  deacon 
to  the  mission  stations  themselves,  caring  for  them  in 
secular  things,  giving  them  transit  to  and  fro,  and  keep, 
ing  them  in  stores.  So  interesting  a  programme  is  suf- 
ficient to  comtiend  the  operation  of  this  unique  com- 
mercial undertaking  to  all  who  delight  in  the  more  prac- 
tical side  of  religion. 

The  London  Christian  Werld  of  Jan.  13  says  :  The 
bread  cast  by  Livingstone  on  the  vast  waters  of  Central 


Africa  is  being  found  after  many  days.  His  generoas 
dreams  of  a  slave-trade  suppressed,  a  fair  garden  planted 
a  fresh  commerce  created,  and  a  healing  Gospel  preached 
in  the  heart  of  the  unknown  continent  are  being 
realized.  For  eight  years  an  English  association,  knovn 
as  the  African  Lakes  Company,  has  been  quietly  and 
steadily  building  on  the  foundation  which  Livingstone, 
the  good  and  the  great,  laid;  and  now  the  enterprising 
Germans,  stimulated  by  our  insular  example,  are  aboni 
to  piy  to  it  the  flattering  tribute  of  imitation  by  esub. 
lishing  an  East  African  Company  of  their  own.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  will  set  to  work  in  the  same  spirit; 
and  after  they  have  been  at  work  as  long,  have  as  good 
a  record  to  show  as  their  English  forerunners.  The 
latter  have  been  in  active  co-operation  with  the  varioas 
missionary  societies,  English  and  Scotch,  that  have 
their  stations  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  lakes. 
Steel  boats  capable  of  being  taken  to  pieces,  transported 
overland,  and  reconstructed,  have  by  the  company  been 
placed  on  the  Zambesi  and  the  lakes  Nyassa  and  Tan- 
ganyika. Three  steamers  regularly  ply  on  lake  and 
river,  and  keepup,alonga  line  of  twelve  trading-stations, 
a  communication  between  the  highlands  of  Shird  and 
Quill  imane  on  the  coast. 

S01;TH    AFRICA. 

The  Orange  Free  State  was  founded  originally  bj 
the  Boers  from  Cape  Colony,  and  has  been  independent 
since  1854.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  pop- 
ular Assembly,  the  Volksraad.  The  executive  is  vested 
in  a  President  chosen  for  five  years.  In  1880  the  white 
population  numbered  61,022  and  the  "colored  ser- 
vants "  68,881.  "  The  prevailing  religious  denomination 
is  that  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  ;  in  1880,  51,716 
of  the  population  belonged  to  it ;  the  Church  of  England 
is  represented  by  a  bishop  and  a  complete  ecclesiastical 
and  educational  organization.  Several  other  bodies  have 
mission  stations  and  churches.  There  is  a  high  school  at 
the  capitol,  at  which  English  and  Dutch  are  taught,  and 
throughout  the  Republic  there  are  district  and  parish 
schools  and  itinerant  teachers." 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  comprises  Cape  Colony, 
Griqualand  West,  Basutoland,Transkei,Gnqualand  East^ 
and  Tembuland,  with  an  area  of  over  250,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  about  300,000  Europeans  an(9 
1,000,000  of  natives.  It  is  under  the  control  of  GreaC 
Britain,  as  are  also  Basutotand,  Bechuanaland,  and  PoH' 
doland. 

Natal,  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  has  an  area  of  ai,- 
15a  square  miles  and  a  population  in  18S4  of  4.94,495,  of 
whom  3S,4S3  were  Europeans,  27,276  Indians,  361,769 
Kaffirs.  There  are  ten  Government  schools  and  a  large 
number  of  private  schools. 

The  South  African  Republic,  also  known  as  the 
Transvaal,  has  an  area  of  114,360  square  miles  and  a 
white  population  in  1884  of  50,000,  of  whom  40,000  are 
Dutch.  The  native  population  is  estimated  at  700,00a. 
The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  is  the  dominaot  religious 
body,  but  various  English  churches  are  represented. 
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Hottetttots  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  Malays. 

lave  a  broad  forehead,  high  cheek  bones,  oblique 

in  beard,  and  a  dull  yellow  tint  of  complexion. 

not  known  whence  their   name  proceeds.     It  has 

jDJectured  that  ^i^/and  tot  frequently  occurring 

'  singular  language,  in  which  the  monosyllables 

nciated  with  a  palatic  clacking  with  the  tongue, 

it  of  a  hen,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  name,  and 

e    early  Dutch    settlers   named    them   hot-en-tot." 

lealiveiy,  good-humored  people,  and  by  no  means 

g  in  intellect.     They  are  proverbially  indolent, 
said  to  make  excellent  shepherds  and  good  house 

;s. 

Kafirs  are  wooly-haired  and  some  of  them  are 
black,  but   they 
not  be   classed 

igroes.   They  are 

ily  pastoral,  keep- 

je  herds  of  cattle, 

ne   of   them    in- 

arge  towns  and 

ilt  houses.    "The 

S^fir    is   Arabic, 

s  ftrst  applied  by 

iropeans  to    the 

ants  of  the  coast 

imbique,  because 

ere  so  called  by 

ohammedans,   in 

eyes  they   were 

that  is,  infidels." 

}d  of  the  Kafirs 

ir  mode  of  living 

y  simple.     Their 

>nsist5  chiefly  of 

corn   and    milk. 

ave  a  vague  no- 

I  Supreme  Being, 

a  future  state  of 

;e.    They  believe 

hcraft,   and   the 

.kers  and  witch- 
drive    a    very 

le  trade  among  their  deluded  fellow  countrymen. 

Zulus  are  the  most  interesting  people  of  South 

Rev.  Wm.  Mellen,  for  twenty-four  years  a  mis- 
in  Africa,  describes  the  Zulus  as  follows  :  "  The 
re  the  finest  looking  people  of  any  other  tribe  in 
r  Central  Africa.  They  have  well  developed 
,  a  high  forehead,  without  the  flat  nose  and 
)  seen  in  many  other  tribes.  They  have  a  keen 
justice  and  know  what  is  right  and  wrong 
I  man  and  man  as  well  as  we  do  with  the  Bible. 
having  not  the  law  of  God  are  a  law  unto  them- 
in  that  they  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in 
arts,  their  conscience  bearing  witness  therewith 
ir  tbouj;hts  one  with  another  accusing  or  else 
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excusing  them.'  They  have  good  laws  well  executed 
and  consequently  prevent  the  worst  crimes  that  are  con- 
tinually committed  in  our  own  country.  We  lie  down  at 
night  with  our  doors  unfastened  and  windows  open  with 
no  fear  of  being  disturbed.  When  traveling  among 
them  we  crawl  into  their  grass  huts  and  sleep  on  a  mat 
spread  on  the  ground,  and  we  do  not  have  to  hide  our 
money  for  fear  they  will  pick  our  pockets." 

Rev.  J.  Tyler  writes  from  South  Africa  as  follows  : 
The  simplicity  of  Zulu  architecture  never  fails  to  attract 
the  attention  of  foreigners.  I^ong  sticks  or  wattles,  the 
ends  of  which  are  fastened  in  the  ground,  bent  over  and 
lashed  together  with  the  monkey  rope,  a  vine  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  make  a  strong  basket-like  roof,  which 
is  supported  by  hori- 
zontal poles  resting  on 
upright  posts.  The  cov- 
ering is  long  grass,  he  nee 
in  the  distance  Zulu  huts' 
appear  like  large  hay- 
stacks. They  are  im- 
pervious to  rain,  and 
quite  strong.  No  wild 
animals  except  ele- 
phants have  been  known 
to  destroy  them.  Their 
location  is  ordinarily  on 
a  hill-side  to  prevent  the 
rain  from  settling  near 
them,  or  from  entering 
the  holes  dug  in  the 
cattle-folds,  where  they 
deposit  their  grain.  A 
glutinous  kind  of  earth, 
which  has  passed 
through  the  mouths  of 
innumerable  white  ants, 
makes  a  substantial 
floor,  which  being 
pounded  and  rubbed 
with  smooth  stones,  and 
then  smeared  with  fresh 
cow's  manure,  presents 
the  appearance  of  polished  ebony.  A  saucer-shaped 
excavation  in  a  central  part  of  the  floor,  with  a  rim 
around  it  to  keep  fire-brands  and  ashes  from  scattering, 
constitutes  the  fire-place,  around  which  the  inhabitants 
sit  or  lounge,  chatting,  singing,  scolding,  smoking,  snuf- 
fing, or  dozing. 

Calabashes  for  sour  milk,  earthen  pots  (home-made) 
for  water  or  cooking,  Indian  corn,  pumpkins,  or  sweet 
potatoes — wooden  milk  pails  and  spoons,  stones  for 
grinding  snuff  and  food — mats  for  sleeping,  and  low  six 
or  four-legged  stools  for  pillows,  constitute  the  chief 
articles  of  a  Zulu  dwelling.  On  the  wooden  pillows,  I 
should  observe,  they  rest  their  necks,  not  their  heads. 
To  foreigners  this  operation  would  be  not  only  uncom-' 
fortable,  but  too  suggestive  oi  %.  %ii'Oi'b>\tvt  Vi^w.  ■a.-gn*.- 
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able.  But  Master  Zulu  is  too  proud  of  his  head-dress, 
in  adjusting  vhich  a  friend  may  have  spent  half  a  day 
or  more,  and  to  disarrange  it  by  bringing  it  into  contact 
with  the  ground  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  his 
idea  of  taste. 

With  the  appendage  of  an  upright  door  and  window, 
a  Zulu  hut  can  be  made  quite  comfortable.  Without 
these  the  reverse  is  true,  as  I  can  testify  from  personal 
experience,  having  lived  in  one  nearly  two  months.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  I  did  not  regret  the  change  for  a 
smokeless  and  easily  entered  house  of  civilized  construc- 
tion. I  made  several  attempts  to  persuade  the  owner  of 
the  hut  to  allow  me  the  privilege  of  substituting  a  nice 
door  in  the  place  of  the  back-breaking  apology  for  one, 
but  the  invariable  reply  was,  "  My  fathers  went  in  on 
their  hands  and   knees,  and  while  you  are  among  the 


often  seen  reclining  in  one  of  these  large  and  beautiful 
huts,  while  every  other  occupahtLwas  continually  bowing 
in  obeisance.  One  of  his  huts  is  said  to  have  been  sup- 
ported by  twenty-two  pillars,  each  of  which  was  covered 
entirely  with  beads. 

In  respect  to  amusements,  I  will  say  the  Zulus  are  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  dancing.  The  following  is  a  good  de- 
scription of  an  ordinary  dance  :  "They  arrange  them- 
selves in  a  circle  or  semi-circle,  and  the  dancing  consists 
chiefly  in  stamping  on  the  ground,  swinging  the  hands 
up  and  down  in  unison  with  the  feet,  and  chanting  a  kind 
of  tune.  The  men  grunt  a  kind  of  hum-drum  bass, 
while  the  women  shout  and  scream,  varying  from  high  to 
low  as  the  custom'  may  dictate,  and  sometimes  all 
break  forth  into  shouting  and  yelling,  which  may  be 
heard  at  a  great  distance.     The  marriage  dances  often 
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Zulus  you  must  do  as  the  Zulus  do."  The  argument 
from  ancestral  custom  was  always  considered  sufficient  to 
rebut  any  novel  and  civilized  custom. 

A  collection  of  huts  arranged  about  a  circular  fence  of 
thorns,  with  a  stronger  and  larger  one  outside,  to  wall  in 
the  whole  establishment,  constitutes  an  "umuzi,"  or 
kraal.  The  number  of  huts  corresponds  with  the  num- 
ber of  wives  in  the  possession  of  the  head  man  or  owner 
of  the  kraal.  There  are,  however,  in  various  parts  of 
South  Africa  military  kraals,  in  which  are  quartered  the 
king's  soldiers,  young  and  middle-aged  men,  ready  for 
the  field  at  a  moment's  call.  In  each  of  the  large  royal 
kraals,  where  some  of  the  king's  wives  reside,  there  is 
generally  found  a  hut  constructed  as  magnificently  as  is 
inthepowerof  Zulu  architects.  The  principal  pole  or 
wattle,  spanning  the  entire  arch,  is  called  "  the  wattle  of 
'  the  Queen,"  and  is  used  also  to  designate  the  rainbow. 
Dingaan,  when  in  the  zenith  of  his  voluptuousness,  was 


continue  a  week  or  more.  Their  war  dances  are  very 
exciting." 

In  regard  to  dress,  what  a  humorist  says  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islanders  will  apply  to  the  Zulus :  "  They  wear— 
they  wear  a  smile,  and  some  of  them  a  hat  and  pair  of 
spectacles."  A  married  man  shaves  the  head,  all  except 
the  crown,  leaving  just  hair  enough  on  which  to  sew  a 
gutta-percha-like  ring,  six  inches  in  diameter.  This^isa 
badge  of  manhood  and  respectability  ;  violence  done  to 
it  is  quickly  and  bitterly  resented.  Men  havejchosen  to 
die  rather  than  be  deprived  of  it. 

Shaving  the  head  is  not  confined  to  the  men.  Married 
women  do  the  same,  leaving,  however,  a  topknot,  for 
which  they  have  a  great  regard,  but  not  so  great  as  the 
men  have  for  the  ring.  The  unmarried  men  allow  their 
hair  to  grow,  dressing  it  in  a  variety  of  fantastic  shapes. 
Nowit  lies  likea  loaf  of  sugar,  now  like  two  little  hilliwiiha 
valley  between.    The  more  rancid  butter  or  beefi  UUow 
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.ave  to  rub  on  the  head,  the  better.     There  is  no 

Qting  for    taste   in    South  Africa  any  more  than 

lere, 

:tuous  and  odoriferous  substances  are  freely  used, 

ally  before   going  into  company,  and  places  of 

ip  need  copious  ventilation.     Before   large  audi- 

freshly  lubricated,  in  small 
Is,  missionaries  require  not  only 

but  strong  olfactory  nerves, 
ley  often  sigh  for  a  different 
f  anointing.     Like  the  negroes, 

arc.'  often  offensive  to  the 
.  on  account  of  an  indescribable 
sous  odor.  I  once  mentioned 
'  a  gosd-natured  wagon-driver 
as  requested  to  change  his  seat, 
he  pleasantly  replied,  "And  we 

expsrienc2  the  sims  sensation 
:ontact  with  you."  I  thought 
i  joking,  but  finding  him  really 
nest,  I  yielded  the  point  as 
ully  as  circumstances  would 
Zulus,  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ire  fond  of  ornaments,  of  which 
ices  made  of  beads  are  a 
te.  In  infancy,  holes  are  bored 
ir  ears,  which  are  enlarged  as 
^ow  older,  and  made  the  recep- 
of  small  ivory  knobs  or  reed 
boxes.  Flowers  are  often  at 
1  to  the  head,  one  of  which,  the 
oaking  posey,  is  said  to  foster 
cnder  passion.  Young  men 
ally  wear  this  when  paymg  at 
m  to  ladies. 

Zulu's  wealth  consists  in  wives 
attle.  A  man  is  not  considered 
luch  importance  unless  he  is 
led  with  a  good  number  of  the 
if.  "  They  (the  wives)  make 
louse  great,"  they  say.  With 
ane  wife,  a  man  is  considered 
ily  unimportant,  but  poor.  "  If 
e  but  one  wife,  who  will  cook 
e  in  case  she  is  ill  ?"  is  a  ques- 
often  addressed  to  us  by  the 
oving  Zulu  when  we  are  argu- 
iritb  him  against  polygamy, 
wives  rarely  object  to  their 
.nd's  obtaining  a  plurality  of 
leets,  for  they  say,  "now  are  our  burdens  lightened." 

try  not  to  see  the  jealousies,  bickerings  and  quar- 
ure  to  arise  among  a  number  of  uncongenial  spirits 
African  harem.  The  owner  of  half  a  dozen  wives 
has  his  hands  full  in  endeavoring  to  keep  domestic 

forestall  petty  disputes,  each  wife  must  have  her 
tardCD,  house,  and  household  .utensils,  and  must 


also  provide  for  her  aged  parents.  Her  interests  must 
be  kept  separate  as  much  as  is  possible.  To  work  is  her 
function,  and  the  amount  of  work  she  can  accomplish  is 
astonishing.  A  more  industrious  person  cannot  be 
found  in  the  planting  season,  and  daily  she  may  be  seen 
digging  with  the   heavy  hoe,  pulling  the  rank  weeds 


from  the  garden,  a  child  perhaps  suspended  in  a  sack 
of  cow's  hide  on  her  back.  The  burdens  she  is  seen 
carrying  on  her  head  often  a'tract  the  attention  of  for- 
eigners. An  English  gentleman  once  seeing  a  Zulu 
woman  about  to  place  on  her  head  a  load  which  he  felt 
sure  he  could  not  lift  himself,  said,  "Can  you  carry 
that  ? "  The  reply  was,  "  I  am  a  woman,  were  I  a  man  I 
could  not." 
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Zulu  wives,  as  a  general  rule,  do  not  complain  or  their 
lot,  b,ut  cheerfully  submit  to  it  unless  tormented  by 
despotic  husbands.  In  intellect  they  are  not  quite 
equal  to  the  men,  but  this  may  be  attributable  to  the 
drudgery  imposed  upon  them.  To  feelings  of  self- 
respect  and  sensitiveness  under  wrongs,  characteristic 
of  their  more  highly  favored  white  sisters,  they  are 
strangers.     The  degradation  of  the  female  sex  is  in  a 


great  measure  consequent  on  polygamy  and  its  twin 
sister,  the  chattel  izing  of  girls.  This  is  the  giant  obsta- 
cle to  evangelistic  labors  in  South  Africa.  All  that  a 
man  hath  will  he  give  for  wives,  and  the  number  he  pos- 
sesses is  limited  only  by  the  number  of  cows  he  has  with 
which  to  purchase  them.  In  Natal  the  market  price  of 
a  strong,  healthy  girl  of  fourteen  years  formerly  ranged 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  head  of  cattle,  and  avaricious  old 
men  with  a  plurality  of  wives  and   numerous  children 


quite  monopolized  the  wife  market,  and  it  became  difR- 
cult  for  young  men  to  obtain  partners  for  life. 

Here  is  a  Zulu  fable  about  "The  Hyena  and  the 
Moon."  It  happened  on  a  time  that  a  hyena  found  a 
bone,  and  taking  it  up,  carried  it  in  his  mouth.  The 
moon  began  to  shine  with  a  beautiful  light  on  a  river 
near  by,  and  when  the  hyen^saw  the  moon  in  the  water, 
he  threw  down  the  bone,  and  plunged  into  the  water  to 
catch  it,  thinking  it  to  be  beef.  But  he 
caught  nothing.  Another  hyena  came  and 
took  the  bone.  The  hyena  was  much  ridi- 
culed for  his  fruitless  plunge  into  the  water 
and  the  loss  of  his  bone.  So  the  Zulus  often 
laugh  at  each  other  when  unsuccessful  in 
iheir  vain  enterprises,  raying:  "  Ycu  are  like 
the  hyena  that  threw  away  the  bone,  and 
caught  nothing,  when  he  saw  the  mcon  in 
the  water."  Not  unlike  our  fable,  "The 
Dog  and  the  Shadow," 
Here  are  two  Zulu  riddles: 

1.  "Guess  a  man  who  does  not  lie  down, 
even  when  it  is  morning,  he  is  standing,  not 
having  lain  down." 

Answer  to  the  above— A  pillar,  for  it  does 
not  he  down.  If  the  pillar  lies  down  the 
house  may  fall.  Do  you  not  see  that  the 
pillar  is  a  man,  since  it  upholds  so  great  a 
house  as  this?    "  But  it  does  not'fMC  . 

2.  "Guess  ye  a  man  who  does  not  move, 
although  the  wind  blows  furiously;  he  just 
stands  erect,  the  wind  throws  down  trees  and 
houses,  and  much  injury  is  done,  but  he  is 
just  as  if  the  sky  was  perfectly  calm,  and 
does  not  move  the  least." 

Answer — The   ear,     "Who  ever  saw  the 
ear  of  a  man  move,  it  being  moved  by  the 
wind  ?    We  see  trees  and  grass,  and  houses 
move,  but  not  the  ear.     The  man  only  moves 
if  he  is  carried  away  by  the  wind,  the  ear  i& 
not  carried  away,  or  if  he  falls,  it  still  stands- 
erect,  or  if  he   runs  away,  it  remains   th^ 
same." 

CENTRAL  AND    WEST  AFRICA. 

Congo  Free  State  "  includes  a  small  sec  — 
tion  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Congc^ 
from  its  mouth  to  Manyaoga;.  French  Terri^ — 
tory  intervening  between  this  last  station  anttf- 
the  mouth  of  the  Likona,  whence  the  Stat^^ 
extends  northward  to  i,"   N,  latitude,  east- 
ward to  30°  E.  longitude,  southward  to  Lake  fiangweol(^ 
(11°  S.),  westward  to  24"  E.,  northward  to  6°  S,,  thei» 
westward  to  the  south  bank  at  Nokki."     Mr.  H,  M.  Stan- 
ley estimates  the  area  at  1,056,100  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  37,000,000.     The  State  is  under  the  sov- 
ereignty of  King  Leopold  II.,  of  Belgium,  who  grants  a 
liberal  sudsidy  to  the  State.     There  is  an  armed  iorce 
of  j,ooo  men. 

Rev.  A.  Sims,  u,  d.,  gives  the  following  desciiptiOQ 
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the  Congo  region :  The  Congo  Free  State  is  an 
egular  quadrilateral,  say  nine  hundred  miles  square. 
he  King  of  Belgium  is  the  ruler  of  the  State,  The 
venue  is  to  be  derived  from  a  tax  on  exports.  The 
(ports  now  amount  to  about  ^^2, 500,000. 

The  Congo  region  may  be  divided  into  the  Upper 
:ongo  and  the  Lower  Congo.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
wo  regions  differ  widely.  Upon  the  Lower  Congo  the 
latives  are  not  cannibals,  though  a  man  may  sometimes 
at  a  bit  of  flesh  from  the  body  of  an  enemy.  But  on 
be  Upper  Congo  cannibalism  is  a  very  common  prac- 
^e.  They  make  warsfor  the  purpose  of  takingcaptives 
Jiom  they  may  eat.     They  are  much  more  savage  than 


'  the  people   of  the  Lower  Congo.     When  a  king   dies, 

I  they  kill,  perhaps,  ten  people  in  the  most  savage  manner. 
Their  houses  are  adorned  with  skulls;  you  may  see  one 

'  in  the  middle  of  the  roof-tree,  and  one  at  each  end.  The 
streets  are  sometimes  paved'  with  skulls.  Upon  the 
Lower  Congo  there  is  rarely  murder,  except  when  the 

'  people  are  crazed  with  rum. 

"They  believe  in  fetiches.  A  man  will  hang  up  in  his 
corntield.a  fetich;  and,  if  any  one  injures  the  field  it  is 
believed  that  the  fetich  will  kill  him.  They  believe  in 
wlichcraft.     If  a  man  dies,  it  is  believed  that  some  one 

I  bewitched  him;  and  they  try  to  find  out  who  it  was,  that 
they  may  put  him  to  death.     And  sometimes  they  try  to 
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find  who  bevrttched  the  second  man,  so  as  to  make  him 
bewitch  the  first  man;  so  that  two  are  Icilled  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  the  first.  But  to  some  extent 
this  is  passing;  away.  They  are  coming  to  believe,  that, 
when  a  man  dies,  it  was  God  who  did  it. 

The  country  along  the  Upper  Congo  is  ravaged  by 
Arabs,  in  pursuit  of  slaves.  These  Arabs  were  sent  by 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  to  conquer  the  country.  They  are 
certainly  the  most  wicked  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
In  traveling  along  the  Upper  Congo,  one  may  see  vil- 
lages that  once  contained  five  thousand  or  six  thousand 
people,  now  desolate.  The  Arabs  surrounded  the  village 
and  burned  it,  and  either  killed  or  carried  off  the  people. 
Sometimes  they  capture  the  women  and  children, 
and  then  send  word  to  the  men  who  have  escaped 
alive  to  the  woods,  "  If  you  send  us  so  much  ivory,  you 
can  have  back  your  wives  and  children."  Then  they 
carry  off  the  ivory,  and  are  not  bothered  with  the  slaves. 
The  authorities  of  the  Free  State  are  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  prevent  these  slave  hunts,  but  they  are  grad- 
ually gathering  strength. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  to  the  beginning  of  the 
falls,  or  rapids,  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles.  This  part  of  the  river  can  be  traversed  by  the 
largest  vessels.  Then  come  the  falls,  which  extend 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  The  descent  is 
nine  hundred  feet.  Up  this  ascent  every  thing  must  be 
carried  by  the  natives  on  their  heads.  The  steamer 
"Henry  Reed  "  was  taken  to  pieces,  six  hundred  in  all, 
and  one  piece  was  given  to  each  native.  With  it  was 
given  to  him  a  paper  describing  his  load.  In  five  days 
they  had  reached  the  half-way  town;  then  in  as  much 
longer  they  reached  the  end  of  the  carry.  They  came 
into  the  yard  of  the  missionary,  and  said, "  Master,  here 
is  my  load;  look  at  the  paper;  see,  it  is  all  right.  Now 
please  give  me  my  pay,  and  I  will  go  home."  And  not 
a  single  rivet  was  lacking. 

Above  the  falls  a  steamer  can  go  twelve  hundred  miles 
on  the  main  stream,  or  three  thousand  miles  on  the  stream 
and  its  branches.  At  Stanley  Pool,  large  numbers  come 
in  for  trade,  as  many  as  two  hundred  a  day.  The  Upper 
Congo  is  full  of  ivory;  there  are  also  rubber  forests; 
there  is  red -wood,  worth  thirty  pounds  a  ton  in  England. 

The  Upper  Congo  is  more  healthful  than  the  Lower; 
and  it  is  much  more  healthful  than  formerly.  The 
worst  of  the  work  in  building  houses  is  done.  And  the 
missionaries  build  much  better  houses  than  at  first.  The 
houses  that  are  being  built  now  cost  say  three  hundred 
pounds  each,  and  will  last  for  thirty  years,  with  an 
occasional  repairing  of  the  roof,  which  is  made  of 
grass. 

A  man  who  goes  out  as  a  missionary  lo  the  Congo  must 
be  not  less  than  twenty  five  years  old,  of  good  health,  of 
sound  judgment,  careful  about  adapting  himself  to  the 
climate,  as  to  eating,  drinking,  and  exercise.  One  man 
came  out,  and  insisted  on  eating  bacon  and  such  things. 
In  a  few  months  he  was  on  his  way  back,  with  his  liver 
out  of  order.     Total  abstinence  is  one  of  the  absolute 
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conditions  of  health.  A  man  must  learn  what  not  to  do. 
A  young  man  came  out,  and  insisted  on  walking  eighteen 
miles  a  day  for  two  days.     In  a  short  time  he  was  dead 

And  a  man  must  not  be  frightened.  There  were  three 
men  who  came  out  from  England;  and  on  the  way  out  the 
people  on  board  frightened  them,  telling  them  that  they 
would  die.  The  men  made  their  wills,  and  expected 
to  die.  Shortly  after  landing,  they  were  taken  with 
fever.  They  gave  right  up.  The  other  missionaries 
tried  to  arouse  them;  but  they  sank  down  and  died." 

Liberia  has  about  400  miles  of  coast  line,  and  extends 
back  about  roo  miles,  giving  an  area  of  about  14,300 
square  miles.  The  total  population  is  estimated  to 
number  1,068,000,  all  of  the  African  race,  of  which  num- 
ber i8,ooo  are  Americo-Liberians,  and  the  remaining 
1,050,000  aboriginal  inhabitants.  The  government  is 
republican,  and  the  constitution  is  on  the  model  of  that 
of  the  United  States. 

Gambia,  the  Gold  Coast,  Lagos  and  Sierra  Leone 
are  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  Gambia  has  an  area  of 
69  square  miles  and  a  population  of  14,150.  The  Gold 
Coast  has  an  area  of  i5,ooosquare  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  400,000.  Sierra  Leone  has  an  area  of  468  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  60,546.  Lagos  is  an  island 
and  has  an  area  of  73  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
75,270.  The  island  of  St.  Helena  has  an  area  of  47 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  5,059. 

AsHANTEE,  Dahomev,  and  YoRUBA  are  important 
Negro  States  occupying  the  interior  country  of  the  Gninni 
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Dancing  and  UowUns  DeirlsheH  of  Egypt. 

BV    SARA.   LBB, 

It  has  been  said  that  Alexandria  hai  nothing  of  an 
Eastern  tovn  but  ilB  filth.  If  this  is  true  of  the  seaport, 
it  is  not  by  any  means  true  of  Cairo;  for  travelers  tell 
us  that  even  the  Bagdad  of  Sinbad  the  sailor  is  not  more 
thorouRhly  Oriental  than  the  city  of  the  Sphinx.  It  is  a 
beautiful  old  city,  so  old  that  it  is  crumbling  into  dust 
on  all  sides.  From  time  to  time  the  houses  are  patched 
up — but  only  patched,  for  seemingly — except  the  Khe- 
dive's palaces  in  the  suburbs,  no  new  ones  are  ever  built. 
Ct  is  full  of  romance,  of  picturesque  Oriental  wonders, 
of  strange  sights,  strange  sounds  and  strange  smells,  and 
not  the  least  strange,  and  combining  all  three,  are  the 
way  the  holy  dervishes  spin  and  shake  and  shriek.  Fri- 
day afternoon  is  the  time  set  apart  for  these  religious 
exercises. 

I  thought,  in  my  ignorance,  that  such  perf< 
only  existed  in  the 
pages  of  the  Arabi- 
an Nights,  and  that 
it  was  a  joke  when 
Mrs.  Harvie,  one  of 
the  I&dy  missiona- 
ries, asked  us  to  go 
to  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege to  see  the  sei- 
vices ;  but  they  are 
indeed  an  impress- 
ive reality,  for  no 
one  that  ever  wit- 
nessed J  the  scene 
will  forget  it.  Leav- 
ing our  little  donk- 
eys, which  "are  the 
street  -cars  of 
Egypt,"  at  the  door. 
we  entered  a  great 
prison -like  stone 
building,    passed 

through  a  long,  narrow  court,  and  into  a  large,  lofty, 
round  room,  the  roof  of  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
cupola.  Here  we  found  ourselves  transported  back  one 
thousand  years,  to  the  time  of  Haroun  Alraschid.  On 
the  side  of  the  room  which  pointed  toward  Mecca> 
there  was,  in  the  niche  of  the  wall  which  marks  the 
•acred  locality  in  all  Mohammedan  dwellings,  a  raised 
platform,  or  tribune,  on  which  the  dean  of  this  chapter 
of  the  dancing  dervishes  was  seated,  cross-legged,  on  a 
cushion  after  the  manner  of  Turks. 

On  the  stone  floor  in  the  center  kneeled  twenty  men 
itiacircle.  All  were  dressed  alike  in  full  white  skirts, 
niching  to  their  feet,  mantles  of  white  wool  wrapped 
uound  them,  and  high,  stiff,  white  hats,  shaped  like  an 
iorerted  Aower-pot,  on  their  heads.  A  band  stationed 
IB  the  gallery  began  to  play  and  sing  a  dirge.  An  old 
priest  wearing  a  white  turban,  and  with  a  beard  white  as 
MOWi  KKbing  almost  to  his  knees,  came  into  the  center 


of  the  circle  followed  by  a  small  boy,  carrying  the  prayer 
rug,  a  beautifully  embroidered  square  of  crimson  and 
gold.  This  he  spread  on  the  floor,  and  then  the  priest 
kneeled  and  began  to  pray  and  to  call  aloud  upon  Allah, 
with  all  the  bowings  and  prostrations  that  are  a  part  of 
the  Oriental  worship. 

The  circle  swayed  their  bodies  back  and  forward  for 
some  minutes,  keeping  time  with  the  motions  of  the  cen- 
tral figure,  till  he  rose  and  stood  with  bowed  head  and 
closed  eyes.  Then  the  others  got  up  on  their  feet,  and 
moved  three  times  around  the  priest.  At  the  third 
round  each  one  bowed  to  the  ground,  moved  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  circle  and,  balancing  himself  on  his  toes,  be- 
gan to  spin  round  and  round  like  a  top-  Slowly  at  first, 
then,  as  the  time  changed,  faster  and  faster  went  the 
dizzy  whirl,  till  it  made  me  dizzy  to  look  at  them,  while 
the  stn^Eers  above  chanted  a  dreary,  monotonous, 
but  rapid  dirge.  One  walked  about  among  them  with 
closed  eyes,  and  lips 
moving  in  prayer. 
This  they  took  in 
turns,  but  still  the 
whirl  ceased  not. 
The  hands  were  at 
lirst  folded  on  the 
breast,  then  as  the 
speed  increased  one 
was  held  on  each 
side  of  the  head. 
The  music  fell  at 
last  to  a  slow  march, 
and  from  very  ex- 
haustion,  as  I 
thought,  the  motion 
became  less  and 
less. 

Just  when  it  was 
down  to  the  lowest 
point,  the  one  in 
the  center  raised  his 
hand  and  the  quickstep  sounded.  At  that  signal  the 
mantles  were  thrown  aside,  the  arms  outstretched,  with 
hands  reversed,  the  palm  of  one  turned  upward  and 
the  other  down  ;  the  head  was  thrown  to  one  side," the 
lips  became  fixed,  and  the  whole  appearance  was  ecstatic, 
while  the  body  was  whirled  on  one  foot  as  a  pivot,  till 
the  skirt  was  inflated  as  a  balloon.  How  ihey  kept  it 
up  was  a  marvel. 

If  any  one  has  an  ambition  to  try  it,  let  them  go  round 
and  round  on  the  same  spot,  so  that  no  raising  of  either 
foot  shall  be  visible.  Let  them  continue  it  for  half  an 
hour,  with  no  motion  of  the  arms,  or  the  least  sign  of 
fatigue,  and  they  may  enter  the  college  of  the  twirling 
dervishes.  Nature  asserted  herself  at  last,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  frantic  whirl,  one  collapsed  and  fell  in  a  heap. 
The  ranks  closed  in  and  the  dance  went  on,  but  one  by 
one  they  dropped  out  of  the  circle,  till,  when  we  left, 
several  were  on  the  floor ;  and  we  were  t^Vi  \>i,'»s.  'Cwt^ 
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would   keep   it   up   as  long  as  one  was  left  standing. 

From  there  we  went  through  the  narrow,  dark  lanes 
of  the  old  city  where  no  sunlight  ever  penetrates,  to  the 
Temple  of  the  Howling  Dervishes.  Silting  on  a  rug  at 
one  end  of  a  bare,  empty-looking  room,  were  two  men 
playing  jew's-harps  and  one  singing.  In  a  circle  on  the 
floor  sat  twenly-fivc  or  thirty  wild-looking  men.  They 
shouted  out  a  prayer  to  Allah  ninety-nine  times.  But 
they  do  not  say  the  whole  prayer  at  once,  though  it  only 
consists  of  three  words;  they  take  the  first  word,  repeat 
it  the  ninety-nine  times,  then  the  second,  then  the  third; 
the  only  sound  you  can  distinguish  is  that  of  Allah,  and 
the  deep,  guttural  utterances  make  even  that  anything 
but  a  distinct  word.  Then  they  began  shaking  their 
beads — with  their  long,  black,  matted  head — and  uttered 
piteous  moans  and  wails. 

Still  moaning,  theyjose  to  their  feet  and  began  to 
divest  themselves  of  their  outer  garments.  Attendants 
went  back  and  forth  among  them,  taking  from  them 
their  turbans,  mantles  and  sandals,  and  some  even  put 
on  loose,  flowered  dressing  that,  seemingly,  had  been 
provided  for  the  purpose.  Then  the  real  business  of  the 
evening  began — a  deep,  hoarse  murmur  made  itself  felt. 
I  say  felt,  for  it  wele  a  pervasive  sensation  rather  than 
sound.  The  word,  if  formulated  word  it  was,  was  meant 
for  Allah ;  but  withoat  the  dragoman's  explanation,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  detect  that  an  articulate 
sound  was  meant.  It  was  like  no  human  voice  or  com- 
bination of  voices.  At  first  it  was  low,  and  then  gradu- 
ally swelled  to  a  volume  of  sound,  till,  as  some  one  has 
said,  "One  might  have  fancied  the  legions  of  Lucifer 
were  groaning  in  the  very  bowels  of  pandemonium." 
By  slow  degrees  a  motion  was  seen  to  pervade  the  circle. 
Instead  of  standing  fixedly  on  their  legs,  they  leaned 
■  over,  first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  with  the  regu- 
larity of  a  pendulum,  until  both  sound  and  motion 
seemed  to  come  from  a  compact  body. 

And  then  as  the  groans  became  louder,  the  motion 
became  more  violent,  till  the  whole  body  heaved  back 
and  forth  with  the  regularity  of  a  trip-hammer  and  the 
roar  of  a  steam-engine.  As  the  excitement  waxed  more 
and  more  intense,  the  head  of  the  college  walked  along 
the  •inner  circle,  inciting  those  to  more  violence  who 
were  already  the  most  so.  This  he  did  by  s:anding  in 
front  of  each  one  a  few  minutes,  bowing  his  own  head, 
rapidly  and  groaning  deeply.  The  man,  seeing  himself 
singled  out  by  his  superior,  bowed  and  groaned  with 
greater  vigor.  The  men  with  the  longest  hair  were 
especially  incited  to  renewed  activity. 

By  degrees  the  sideway  motion  was  abandoned,  and 
the  dervishes  bowed  their  heads  forward  and  back. 
They  bent  themselves  till  their  matted  hair  swept  the 
ground  in  front,  then  went  backward  till  their  heads 
almost  touched  the  ground  behind.  "  How  can  they  do 
it?"  is  the  question  every  one  asks.  The  elasticity  of 
their  spinal  column  is  a  marvel. 

By  this  time  the  sight  was  terrible  to  behold.  The 
perspiration  streamed  from  every  pore,  the  sounds  came 


forth  as  if  their  hearts  were  bursting,  their  fiery,  red 
faces  could  be  seen  through  their  tangled  hair,  their 
clothes  were  reeking  wet.  But  still  they  flung  them- 
selves about,  the  motion  becoming  faster  and  faster,  and 
still  the  sounds  came  forth  as  from  the  depths  of  Tar- 
tarus, and  still  the  venerable  dean  went  in  and  out,  urg- 
ing them  on,  apd  still  urging  them  on.  They  shook 
their  heads  and  groaned,  they  tossed  their  heads  and 
howled,  they  beat  their  breasts  and  shrieked.  Surely^ 
such  demoniacal  sounds  were  never  before  heard  from 
human  beings.  Their  glaring  eyes  seemed  starting  from 
their  sockets;  and,  with  theii  coal-black  hair  and  beards, 
they  seemed  like  hideous,  hairy  animals.  One  might 
easily  believe  in  evolution  here.  It  was  as  if  all  sorts  of 
demons  were  let  loose.  In  their  frenzy  they  tore  great 
handfuls  of  hair  from  their  ^eads.  The  motion  is  so 
furious  that  you  almost  expect  to  see  the  body  unjointed 
and  rolling  in  pieces  on  the  floor. 

Each  dervish  has  around  his  neck  a  rotary  of  ninety- 
nine  carved  beads,  brought  from  Mecca,  and  represent- 
ing  the  ninety-nine  names  of  Allah.  In  the  intervals  of 
catching  his  breath,  he  seizes  the  amulet,  kisses  it  with 
pious  fervor,  and,  as  if  reanimated  by  the  touch,  howli 
with  fresh  vigor.  Two  men,  whom  I  had  not  noticed, 
began  suddenly  to  beat  upon  tambourines  just  at  my  ear. 
I  was  so  wrought  up  by  the  whole  scene  that  I  shxieked 
aloud.  Then  my  friends  took  mc  away.  There  is  a 
hideous  fascination  about  it,  and  I  believe  if  I  had 
stayed  ten  minutes  longer  I  should  have  found  myself 
howling  with  the  multitude.  And  this  horrible  spectacle 
is  performed  every  Friday,  in  the  name  and  for  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  by  these  Mohammedan  monks. — Herald 
and  Presfyter- 
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AfHcan  Soperstition  at  Bailundn. 

Mrs.  Stone,  o£  the  West  Cenlral  African  Mission  of 
Ihe  American  Board,  gives  the  following  account  of  an 
occurrence  witnessed  by  her : 

"Two  weeks  ago  I  went  one  morning  at  half-past 
eight,  as  usual,  to  sit  for  two  or  three  hours  with  the 
women.  Finding  but  two  or  three  at  the  rocks— where 
,lhey  pound  their  corn — I  tarried  with  them  for  a  few 
IBoments,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  village  of  Chilume, 
Out  on  a  hill  a  few  roJs  from  the  village  I  found  a  large 
concourse  of  people  from  several  native  villages  and 
kraals.  Une  man  and  five  women  were  sitting  in  a  circle 
apart  from  the  rest  ;  as  I  came  up  the  man  looked  at  me 
and  said  :  '  Ochimbanda,'  which  means  doctor.  I  asked 
who  was  sick.  He  replied  :  '  Kapey's  wife.'  I  looked  at 
ber  and  said:  'Are  you  sick  ? '  She  laughed,  and  replied, 
'  Yes.'  I  was  greeted  kindly  by  all,  and  the  women  in- 
vited me  to  sit  on  the  grass  in  their  company,  but  as  I 
could  not  have  so  good  a  view  of  what  was  going  on  In 
the  circle  of '  doctors  '  I  moved  nearer  them.  I  supposed 
the  woman  was  ill  and  they  were  about  to  drive  the  dis- 
ease from  her,  and  counted  myself  fortunate  in  being  an 
eye-witness  to  an  '  ochimbanda  case.'  Hence  I  was  not 
prepared  for  what  followed. 

"The  'doctors"  were  going  through  various  perform- 
ances, such  as  rubbing  a  white  powder  in  the  hands  and 
blowing  it  in  the  air,  rubbing  themselves  with  herbs, 
passing  fowls  under  the  limbs,  arms,  etc.,  rubbing  the 
(owls  with  the  powder,  tossing  all  in  the  air,  calling  on 
the  spirits  to  leave  Bailundu,  etc.  This  lasted  some 
time,  and  when  at  length  concluded,  the  woman  in  ques- 
— whom  1  will  designate  as  Mrs.  Kapey— went  with 
attendant  to  the  village  and  brought  out  a  large 
gourd  of  native  beer.  This  was  offered  tome  as  it  went 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  but  was  declined  with  thanks. 

"While  the  company  were  drinking,  the  women 
scraped  from  the  bark  of  some  red  roots  which  they  had 
hecn  using  in  their  enchantments,  the  three  fowls  were 
secured  to  some  bushes  near  by,  the  other  articles  weie 
put  in  order,  and  then  the  real  scene  began.  A  smooth 
spot  was  chosen,  a  mat  placed  on  the  ground,  and  the 
*oman  to  be  treated  and  one  of  the  old  women  doctors 
seated  on  it.  They  were  placed  upright,  the  limbs  per- 
fectly straight,  the  hollow  of  the  hands  covering  the 
Itnee-caps,  Mrs,  Kapey's  hair  was  searched  for  pins  or 
ifiedlcs.  ail  her  charms  were  removed,  braids  loosened, 
W  garments  drawn  and  tied  so  tight  about  her  that  1 
thought  they  must  cut  her  in  two.  Both  women  were 
marked  across  the  breasts,  shoulders,  forehead,  length  of 
arms  and  limbs,  with  red  and  white  powders;  a  s[)ear 
and  hatchet  were  placed  across  the  ankles,  and  two 
dishes  containing  the  powders  put  between  the  feet, 
and  then  began  their  incantations,  a  few  words  being 
chanted  by  the  man  (Sokata,  who  was  chief  of  cere- 
monies), all  the  women  joining  in  the  chorus  while  shak- 
ing rattles  made  of  small  gourds  partlyfilled  with  beans. 
The    men   meanwhile  were  blowing  on   a  loud   shrill 


whistle.  The  din  was  terrible  in  the  extreme,  and  I 
thought  that  if  the  woman  is  not  sick  now,  she  will  be 
when  they  get  through  with  her.  They  grew  more  and 
more  excited  in  their  incantations  and  wild  dancing, 
about  her,  till  finally  one  of  the  women  became  '  pos- 
sessed with  the  spirit," 

"  If  I  had  never  before  believed  in  a  personal  devil  I 
should  no  longer  doubt  his  existence,  for  if  that  woman 
was  not  an  incarnation  of  the  evil  one  himself,  then  I  am 
mistaken.  Her  eyes  nearly  came  out  of  her  head,  her 
tongue  protruded,  and  while  six  women  tried  to  hold  her 
to  secure  her  garments  about  her,  she,  in  spite  of  their 
efforts,  would  leap  into  the  air  with  superhuman  strength. 
When  released  she  threw  herself  on  Mrs.  Kapey,  leap- 
ing, screaming,  waving  her  hands,  and  going  through 
all  sorts  of  gymnastics.  Then  running  to  the  bushes 
she  tore  two  of  the  fowls  from  their  fastenings,  threw 
them  in  Mrs,  Kapey's  face,  struck  her  on  the  head, 
back,  and  limbs,  then  leaping  in  the  air  ran  off  to  the 
woods  and  back  again,  going  through  the  same  per- 
formance till,  exhausted,  she  fell  on  her  face  in  the  dust. 
Meantime  the  ochimbanda  woman  on  the  mat  by  the- 
side  of  Mrs.  Kapey  had  uttered  a  loud  scream,  rolled  in 
the  dirt,  threw  herself  on  Mrs.  Kapey,  seized  the  third 
fowl  by  the  head,  beat  Mrs  Kapey  with  it,  swung  it  it> 
the  air,  etc.,  till  its  head  was  wrung  off.  She  too  fell 
exhausted. 

"While  this  was  going  on,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fiftb 
woman  had  become  possessed;  others  cameforward  and 
took  the  rattles,  and  the  incantations  were  still  in  pro- 
gress. The  third  woman  caught  up  the  hatchet  and 
spear,  brandished  them  in  the  air,  and  brought  them 
down  over  Mrs.  Kapey's  head.  Time  after  time  !  ex- 
pected to  see  that  hatchet  buried  in  her  skull.  Oh,  the 
scene  was  terrible  I  No  words  can  picture  it ;  it  must 
be  seen  to  be  understood.  The  crowd  had  become 
frantic.  All  this  time  Mrs.  Kapey  had  sat  there  un- 
moved. When  knocked  over  some  one  would  set  her 
upright.  At  length  she  quivered  and  shook  in  every 
nerve,  then  the  tears  coursed  over  her  cheeks,  she  began, 
to  wave  from  side  to  side  and  scream;  but  still  the  spirit 
was  stubborn.  They  presented  offerings  of  beans,  palm 
oil,  chickens,  and  lastly  a  pig  was  brought;  but  to  all 
she  shook  her  head.  They  ceased  the  incantations  long, 
enough  to  ask  her  questions,  but  to  all  she  only  shook, 
her  head.  The  snout  and  legs  of  the  pig  were  tied,  and 
it  was  thrown  on  the  ground  at  her  feet. 

"  The  scene  then  reached  its  climax,  Mrs.  Kapey  be- 
came 'possessed,'  and  with  a  terrible  yell  she  leaped  ia 
the  air,  caught  the  axe  at  her  feet,  leaped  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowd  brandishing  it  above  her  head,  coming 
back  she  buried  the  axe  in  the  side  of  the  pig,  off  again 
amid  the  wild  shouting  throng,  then  again  burying  the 
axe  in  the  squealing,  writhing  beast,  and  as  it  fell  to  the 
earth  another  woman  plunged  her  hatchet  into  the 
bleeding  animal.  The  .scene  was  horrible  beyond 
description;  and  my  nerves  had  been  strained  to  their 
utmost  pitch,     I  could  endure  no  more;  turning  <i^  •sc^ 
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liecl  I  did  not  wait  to  see  the  end  but  went  down  the 
hill  as  fast  as  my  feet  would  carry  me,  and  it  still  makes 
me  sick  to  think  of  that  awful  sight. 

"  And  now  let  me  tell  you  what  all  this  was  for.  [ 
During  the  performance  some  of  the  young  men  came 
to  where  I  was  standing,  and  Chilwi  explained  matters. 
He  said  that  Mrs.  Kapey  had  been  childless  for  years; 
that  the  '  Sambulu  '  {one  of  their  evil  spirits)  had  entered 
her  to  make  her  childless.  And  all  this  had  been  to  | 
■drive  out '  Sambulu.'  And  this  process  they  firmly  be- 
lieve in,  I  told  Chitwi  that  it  was  nonsense,  and  that 
those  women  were  possessed  of  the  devil.  He  repeated 
my  remark  to  the  other  young  men,  and  they  laughed 
iong  and  loud  at  my  ignorance." 


Henry  M.  Stanley. 

Henry  M.  Stanley  was  born  in  Wales  in  1840,  his  par- 
ents being  named  Rowland.  Coming  to  America  as  a 
cabin-boy,  he  landed  at  New  Orleans  and  was  adopted 
by  a  wealthy  merchant  named  Stanley,  who  gave  him  his 
name.  Soon  after  he  became  of  age  he  engaged  in 
newspaper  work,  and  represented  the  New  York  Htrald 
in  different  portions  of  the  world.  He  is  now  at  the 
head  of  an  expedition  seeking  to  rescue  Emin  Bey.  In 
December  last  he  was  in  New  York  and  gave  the  follow- 
ing account  of  his  work  in  Africa  and  also  some  descrip- 
tion of  the  country. 

"  I  received  orders  to  search  for  Livingstone,"  he  said, 
"  in  the  latter  part  of  1869,  but  before  starting  out  I 
nade  a  fev  minor  expeditions.  First  I  went  to  tbe  Suez 
Canal  to  iatenriew  Sir  Samuel  Baker  on  the  Upper  Nile. 
From  there  I  started  for  Jerusalem,  where  I  interriewed 


Sir  Charles  Warren,  now  Chief  of  Police  of  London.  Im- 
mediately afterward  I  interviewed  Gen.  Ignatieff  at 
Constantinople,  on  the  Eastern  situation.  Then  I  visited 
the  battlefields  of  Crimea,  crossed  the  Caucasian  Moun. 
tains  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  galloped  through  Persia  and 
on  to  India,  finally  reaching  Zanzibar.  From  thence  it 
was  that  I  started,  in  January,  1871,  to  search  for  Liv- 
ingstone. 1  met  him  in  November  of  the  same  year  on 
Lake  Tanganyika. 

"  For  two  or  three  years  thereafter  I  was  at  various 
times  in  England, -America  and  Spain.  Then  the  Ash- 
antee  war  broke  out  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  anAI 
went  through  the  campaign.  On  my  return  I  received 
news  of  Livingstone's  death  at  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent 
and  shortly  afterward  was  instructed  to  follow  up  his 
explorations.  I  finished  Speke's  explorations,  threw 
fresh  light  on  Albert  Nyanza,  went  around  Lake  Tang- 
anyika and  pressed  forward  to  the  great  river  which  lured 
Livingstone  to  his  death.  I  descended  the  Lualaba 
1,800  miles  and  arrived  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  August 
1S77.  I  returned  my  people  to  Zanzibar  and  then  went 
to  England,  where  I  wrote  '  Across  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent.' 

"  During  the  six  years  prior  to  1884  I  formed  the  Con- 
go Free  States  under  a  commission  from  King  Leopold 
of  Belgium.  Returning  to  England,  I  was  engaged  in 
the  Berlin  Geographical  Conference,  which  concluded 
its  labors  in  February,  18*5.  Ever  since  then  I  have 
been  writing  my  second  book  on  Africa — 'The  Congo; 
or,  the  Founding  of  the  Free  States."  I  have  frequently 
been  spoken  of  as  the  Governor-General  of  the  tree 
States.  That  is  a  mistake,  as  I  only  acted  as  the  agent 
of  King  Leopold,  who  is  the  sovereign  ruler.  Of 
course  I  was  looked  upon  by  the  chiefs  as  the  only 
one  through  whom  they  could  communicate  with  the 
king. 

"The  future  of  the  Free  States  is  very  promising. 
They  comprise  1,000,000  square  miles  of  the  Congo 
basin,  rich  in  valuable  products.  The  ivory  production 
alone  amounts  to  about  ^150,000  a  year,  but  of  course 
that  is  not  a  staple  article.  We  want  something  that  can 
be  cultivated  after  the  elephant  herds  shall  become  ex- 
tinct, and  we  find  rubber,  gum  copal,  which  is  used  in 
varnish,  various  kinds  of  dye  woods,  the  orchilla  weed, 
which  makes  a  very  valuable  bluish-purple  dye,  palm  oil 
in  any  quantity,  fibrous  plants  like  jute  for  paper,  coffee 
and  many  other  things.  Only  a  very  superficial  exami- 
nation has  been  made  as  yet,  and  as  soon  as  a  botanist 
strikes  the  country  it  isquite  certain  that  he  will  discover 
many  more  valuable  plants.  The  temperature  of  the 
Congo  is,  in  the  dry  season  or  winter,  about  72  degrees. 
In  the  hot  season  the  average  is  90  degrees,  and  the 
limit  is  about  96  degrees.  There  is  always  a  fine  breete 
blowing,  so  that  the  weather  is  never  suffocating'ly  hot. 
The  country  is  fenced  in  by  mountain  chains  and 
threaded  with  navigable  rivers,  tbe  total  of  whose  leogtbt 
exceeds  7,000  miles. 

"There  is  but  one  thmg  wbicKhuthivIar  Uaerfignd 
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with  the  opening  up  of  the  country,  and  to  explain  that 
to  you  I  will  have  to  go  into  its  geography.  The  en- 
trance to  the  Free  States  is  by  the  Congo  River,  which 
flows  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  One  hundred  and  ten 
miles  from  its  mouth  there  is  a  series  of  cascades,  ex- 
tending a  distance  of  23S  miles,  which  completely  shuts 
off  communication  with  the  seven  thousand  miles  of 
water-courses  beyond.  Until  there  is  a  railroad  around 
the  cascades  the  Congo  might  as  well  be  in  the  moon 
for  aught  that  it  will  benefit  commerce.  The  produce  is 
there,  Jbut  you  can't  transport  it,  except  on  the  heads  of 
native  porters.  That  doesn't  amount  to  very  much. 
However,  a  Belgian  syndicate  has  just  been  formed  with 
a  capital  of  ^400,000  to  build  the  much  needed  railway, 
and  a  surveying  party  has  been  sent  out  to  begin  the 
work.  When  once  the  road  is  completed  the  en- 
tire area  of  the  Free  States  will  be « opened  up  to  com- 
merce. Already  there  are  eight  steamers  above  the 
rapids,  which  navigate  the  Upper  Congo,  and  there  are 
^y^  lines  of  steamers  each  month  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  to  European  ports. 

*^  About  the  time  I  left  Englai^d  for  America  a  num- 
ber of  would-be  colonists  called  at  my  place  and  wanted 
to  be  sent  to  the  Congo.  We  don't  want  colonists,  how- 
ever. We  want  traders — men  who  will  take  goods  into  the 
interior  and  barter  them  with  the  natives.  Thus  far  the 
trading  has  been  almost  entirely  along  the  Lower  Congo. 
The  Dutch  house  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  a  few  years 
ago  paid  a  dividend  of  17  per  cent.,  and  because  it  has 
fallen  off  since,  some  have  argued  that  trade  is  on  a  de- 
cline. It  only  shows  the  need  of  the  railroad  to  con- 
nect the  Upper  with  the  Lower  Congo.  The  trouble 
has  been  that  there  have  been  too  many  traders  for  the 
limited  amount  of  ptoduce  that  could  be  transported  to 
the  Lower  Congo.  When  once  we  get  that  railroad  the 
same  effect  will  be  produced  on  the  Free  States  that 
the  Pacific  Railway  produced  on  the  Western  plains  of 
this  country." 

Emin  Bey  and  His  Work. 

The  man  whom  Stanley  is  endeavoring  to  rescue 
from  his  perilous  position  in  Africa  is  known  as  Emin 
Bey.  About  ten  years  ago  Dr.  Schwitzler  of  Silesia,  in 
Austria,  went  to  Egypt  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
Khedive.  As  a  reward  for  his  ability  and  success  he 
was  made  Emin  Bey.  When  General  Gordon  was  sent 
to  the  Soudan  Emin  Bey  was  given  command  of  the 
upper  Nile,  with  headquarters  at  Lado,  near  Gondo- 
koro.  The  St  James  Gautte  gives  the  following 
account  of  his  work: 

When  Emin  Bey  reached  the  provinces  he  was  to 
rule  over,  if  he  could  reduce  them  to  order,  he  found 
things  about  as  bad  as  they  could  be.  That  was  in 
187&  Id  three  years  he  had  swept  the  slave-traders  out 
of  tbat  enonnous  tract  of  land,  with  its  six  million 
Inlttbitaiite;  and  these  gentry  have  never  dared  to  show 
tbeir  faces  since*    The  provinces  had  so  far  been  gov- 


erned at  a  deficit  of  ;;^38,ooo  per  annum;  by  the  end  of 
1 88 1  there  was  a  surplus  of  ;;^8,ooo.  Although  the 
Governor-General  had  established  several  public  works 
in  that  time,  the  expenses  of  which  were  considerable,, 
this  surplus  was  not  obtained  by  more  taxation.  The 
change  had  been  brought  about  simply  by  good  govern- 
ment, by  economy,  and  by  the  suppression  of  abuses. 

Then  came  the  rumors  of  troubles  in  the  Soudan. 
Emin  Bey  was  one  of  the  first  to  foresee  them,  and  to. 
suggest  how  they  might  be  dealt  with.  His  advice  was 
disregarded,  and  he  was  told  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of 
his  own  provinces.  Then  came  the  Soudan  war,  and 
being  hopelessly  beyond  relief,  Emin  Bey  was  first  neg- 
lected, and  then  forgotten.  It  is  three  years  since  he 
has  had  instructions  of  any  kind  from  the  Egyptian 
Government,  though  in  1886  he  managed  once  or  twice 
to  communicate  with  them.  As  a  rule,  what  messages 
he  has  sent  to  Egypt  or  elsewhere  have  been  intercepted. 
All  that  is  known  of  his  life  during  these  three  years  is 
derived  from  a  few  private  letters  to  a  friend  in  this 
country.  As  several  letters  have  been  lost  for  the  one 
that  has  reached  its  destination,  the  narrative  is  not 
continuous. 

Emin  Bey  has  taught  the  natives  of  the  Egyptian. 
Equatorial  Provinces  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  rice, 
indigo,  coffee,  etc.  He  has  made  weavers  of  some  of 
them,  and  boot-makers  of  others.  The  soap  he  uses  is 
of  his  own  manufacture.  In  his  very  last  letter  he  told 
of  his  attempts  to  vaccinate  his  people.  The  death- 
rate  in  the  provinces  has  been  very  high  of  late,  owing 
to  an  epidemic  of  small-pox.  He  has  built  a  hospital,  io 
which  he  spends  the  better  part  of  his  mornings.  He  is 
a  school-master.  He  has  connected  the  different  parts 
of  the  provinces  by  weekly  posts,  there  being  forty  sta- 
tions. In  short,  he  has  done  so  much  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time,  that  with  a  little  assistance  there  must  be 
a  great  career  of  usefulness  before  him. 


The  Niger  River  and  the  People  Near  it 

BY   HON.    N.  F.  GRAVES. 

The  Niger  River  is  a  broad  and  majestic  stream  flowing 
eastwardly  through  a  country  that  for  the  most  part  is  well 
cultivated.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Central 
Africa.  This  river  seems  to  have  been  explored  in  the 
times  of  Ptolemy  who  describes  it  with  considerable  ac- 
curacy. Mungo  Park  explored  it  and  was  the  first  Eu- 
ropean who  reached  the  upper  part  of  the  river.  The 
upper  part  is  called  Joliba. 

The  river  rises  in  the  Kong  Mountains  and  flows  to- 
ward the  desert,  and  afterward  turns  south  and  enters 
the  sea  by  many  mouths  in  the  Bight  of  Benin.  It  is 
often  called  the  Red  Man's  river,  as  the  land  on  either 
side  is  called  Red  Man's  land. 

In  its  course  to  the  sea  it  receives  as  tributaries  many 
large  rivers  and  in  a  great  part  of  its  course  it  sweeps  on 
at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  avv  \xo\«.    \\&\i«taA.^'^^^'^  "^^ 
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1,300  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  sea.  There  are  many 
towns  on  its  banks. 

It  passes  by  Yauri,  the  largest  city  in  Central  Africa, 
where  the  river  is  two  miles  wide.  Yauri  has  a  wall  in- 
closing a  circumference  of  more  than  twenty  miles.  It 
is  the  capital  of  the  large  State  of  Yaooree  and  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Niger,  65  miles  north  of  Boossa.  The 
wall  is  high  and  strong,  built  of  clay.  It  has  eight  gates. 
The  population  of  the  city  is  not  known.  A  large 
amount  of  gunpowder  is  manufactured  in  the  city. 
They  also  manufacture  saddlery  and  clothing  and  raise 
indigo,  tobacco  and  large  herds  of  live  stock. 

There  are  other  large  towns  on  the  river  and  quite  a 
•commerce  is  carried  on  between  these  towns  which  is 
yearly  increasing.  The  English  haye  sent  a  number  of 
■exploring  parties  up  the  river,  and  have  quite  a  settle- 
ment at  Elmina  and  a  castle  with  towers,  that  place  being 
the  headquarters  of  the  British  troops.  The  country 
here  is  hilly  and  quite  undulating,  with  cool,  pure  air,  and 
is  healthy.  At  Dixcove  the  English  have  a  strong  forti- 
fication with  fine  dwellings  and  extensive  warehouses. 
The  town  looks  thrifty  and  very  desirable. 

Sukoa,  on  the  Niger  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kworna 
and  Binue  rivers,  is  about  five  hundred  miles  from  the 
coast  with  high  land  on  each  side  and  has  a  salubrious 
climate,  and  several  tribes  make  this  place  their  head- 
quarters. 

It  is  at  this  place  that  the  English  Church  Missionary 
•Society  has  erected  a  house  which  is  kept  entirely  for 
vt\i\X^  people  that  may  wish  to  linger  here.  It  is  in  the 
'Care  of  Bishop  Crowther.  This  point  is  likely  to  grow 
into  a  place  of  importance.  There  are  but  few  Moham- 
medans here  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  anx- 
ious to  receive  religious  instruction. 

The  Niger  River  is  navigable  for  steamers  for  three 
thousand  miles  and  is  easily  reached,  and  great  facilities 
may  be  secured  for  giving  the  Gospel  to  the  uncounted 
millions  who  inhabit  the  fertile  valleys  along  this  great 
river. 

This  country  is  a  great  field  for  the  educated  colored 
men  of  the  United  States.  I  believe  that  there  are  more 
than  a  million  colored  people  who  are  members  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  there  are 
many  who  ought  to  take  part  in  the  great  missionary 
work  of  giving  the  Gospel  to  this  great  country. 

Many  of  the  obstacles  to  success  in  missionary  work 
have  been  moved.  The  ships  that  formerly  came  here 
for  slaves,  now  come  for  legitimate  trade.  The 
slave-traders  constantly  interfered  between  the  tribes 
and  stirred  up  wars  between  them  that  they  might  cap- 
ture slaves;  now  peace  prevails  among  the  tribes  and  in 
almost  every  place  land  is  freely  offered  to  the  mission- 
aries to  be  used  for  missionary  purposes. 

The  Yoruba  country  is  1,000  miles  ca§t  of  Sierra  Leone 
where  a  great  nuniber  of  emancipated  negroes  settled. 
Bishop  Crowther  was  a  native  of  Yoruba  and  he  has 
done  vastly  more  than  any  one  else  to  further  the  mis- 
sionary work  on  the  river.    The  native  priests  oppose 


the  mission  work  with  bitterness  and  cruelty,  but  the 
principal  chiefs  have  released  the  sufferers. 

There  are  here  ten  European  missionaries  and  fifteen 
native  clergymen,  fifteen  native  teachers,  1,000  native 
Christians  and  30  schools.  The  explorations  of  the 
Bishop  revealed  the  fact  that  many  of  the  tribes  along 
the  river  are  ready  to  receive  teachers.  The  branches 
of  the  Niger  offer  the  best  facilities  for  access  to  the 
interior  of  Africa. 

In  many  of  the  villages  along  the  river  the  people 
have  thrown  away  their  idols  and  are  attending  the  ser- 
vices of  the  missionaries. 

The  Wesleyan  Mission  in  this  country  has  42  missioq- 
aries,  24  catechists,  .and  519  local  preachers  with  more 
than  13,000.  in  chi^rch  membership.  Mission  houses  and 
schools  are  being  erected  at  many  points  alpng  the  river, 
and  the  printing-press  is  employed  to  scatter  the  good 
seed  of  divine  truth..  Many  heathen  acts  of  cruelty  and 
superstition  are  one  by  one  being  abandoned  and  cer- 
tainly a  brighter  day  is  dawning  for  the  people  of  Cen- 
tral Africa. 
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Trapplst  Monks  in  Sonth  Africa. 

The  Rev.  J.  Tyler  writes  from  South  Africa  to  the 
N,  y.  Observer  : — A  party  of  Trappists,  who  owe  their 
name  to  La  Trappe,  the  monastery  where  they  were  first 
established,  recently  settled  in  Natal,  and  began  work 
on  a  gigantic  scale.  They  appear  to  be  Catholics  of  a 
very  strict  order,  and  profess  to  be  missionaries  sent  to 
this  part  of  the  "  Dark  Continent "  to  convert  the  Zulus 
to  their  faith.  Their  Prior,  whose  name  is  Pfanner,  was 
originally  connected  with  a  monastery  in  Germany.  In 
describing  the  special  objects  of  his  order,  he  thus  com- 
ments upon  the  modus  operandi  of  those  who  have 
labored  here  for  half  a  century  in  the  cause  of  Christian- 
ity: "  If,  hereafter,  the  Christianizing  and  civilizing  the 
natives  of  South  Africa  comes  to  naught,  the  blame 
must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Protestant  preachers,  who 
make  known  indeed  to  the  blacks  the  Bible  and  tracts, 
but  neither  the  trades  nor  agriculture.  They  teach 
what  should  be  last,  before  what  should  be  first ;  and 
besides,  utterly  fail  to  set  the  example,"  etc. 

That  is  enough,  Mr.  Prior.  Do  not  be  too  hasty  in 
your  judgment.  When  your  fraternity  have  had  fifty 
years  of  experience  in  elevating  barbarous  races,  carry- 
ing out  your  principles,  it  will  be  time  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  Protestant  missionaries  have  made 
so  serious  a  mistake.  The  records  of  Roman  Catholic 
Missions  in  various  parts  of  Africa  should  lead  you  to 
speak  with  caution.  The  new  monastery,  built  by  the 
Trappists,  is  on  a  hill  called  "Marian-hill,"  command* 
ing  a  fine  view  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  from  which  it  is 
about  twelve  miles  distant.  A  farn^  of  two  thousand 
acres  has  been  purchased,  and  nearly  one  hundred  men 
are  at  work  making  roads,  erecting  mills,  carpenters' 
and  blacksmiths'  shops,  and  cultivating  the  soil  in  a 
most  diligent  manner. 
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These  monks,  by  way  of  penance  and  for  their  sancti- 
fication,  fast  often,  live  on  coarse  diet,  work  hard,  and 
observe  silence.  Their  hour  of  rising  is  two  a.m.,  and 
after  religious  rites  they  begin  work  at  three  a.m. 
They  retire  at  seven  p.m.,  but  are  allowed  an  hour  for 
sleep  at  noon.  Their  special  peculiarity  is  perpetual 
silence.  They  never  read  a  newspaper  in  their  cloisters, 
receive  no  letters,  and  each  one  as  he  is  about  to  leave 
the  world  makes  his  will.  Only  the  superior  is  allowed 
to  talk  with  strangers.  They  have  schools  for  both 
whites  and  blacks,  in  which  the  English  and  Zulu  lan- 
guages are  taught.  The  only  condition  in  taking  chil- 
dren is  that  they  be  taught  the  Catholic  religion.  No 
fees  are  paid.  They  have  a  printing-office,  boot  and 
shoe  shop,  mills  for  grinding  corn,  a  tailoring  establish- 
ment ;  indeed,  almost  every  industrial  pursuit  is  here 
fostered.  The  Trappists  are  the  first  people  in  South 
Africa  who  have  attempted  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods.  The  entire  clothing  of  the  fraternity  is  made 
on  the  premises. 

Bishop  Jolivet,'  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Natal, 
fraternizes  with  the  Trappists,  and  while  on  a  late  visit 
to  the  Pope  in  Rome,  obtained  a  mandate  by  which  he 
was  permitted  to  consecrate  an  Abbot  for  this  monas- 
tery. The  ceremony  of  consecration  has  lately  taken 
place,  and  from  the  accounts  given  by  spectators,  it  was 
the  grandest  occasion  Catholics  have  seen  in  this  col- 
ony. The  Bishop  was  met  at  the  railway  station,  near 
the  monastery,  by  a  large  procession  of  monks,  nuns, 
school  children,  white  and  black,  who,  as  they  wended 
their  way  **  up  hill  and  down  dale,"  reminded  a  visitor 
of  ''a  caravan  crossing  an  Eastern  desert."  The  cere- 
mony of  consecration  was  a  long  affair,  commencing 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  ending  on  Sabbath  evening.  The 
Bishop  then  handed  to  the  Abbot  the  keys  of  the  mon- 
astery, and  several  documents  signed  by  the  latter  in 
the  presence  of  the  fathers,  and  then  all  partook  of  a 
sumptuous  feast.  Three  oxen  had  been  slaughtered  for 
the  occasion,  and  a  great  many  loaves  of  bread  baked, 
so  that  the  natives,  as  well  as  white  people,  felt  that 
they  had  enjoyed  a  "  square  meal."  I  should  have  said 
that  the  newly  consecrated  Abbot  gave  each  of  the 
brothers  and  sisters  a  "kiss  of  peace.** 

At  present  there  are  about  fifty  Zulu  lads  in  their 
schools,  and  the  Trappists  may  succeed  in  teaching 
them  the  industrial  arts :  but  if  their  hearts  are  not 
truly  converted,  their  teachers  will  see,  what  we  have 
witnessed  with  sadness,  a  return,  like  the  "dog  to  his 
vomit." 


Oofernment  and  Trade  of  the  New  Africii. 

EY  WM.  COPPINGER.  OF  WASHINGTON.    D.  C. 
,  GOVERNM«NTAL, 

The  extensive  territories  on  the  river  Niger  which, 
«nder  the  Conference  held  at  Berlin  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  colonial  possessions  in  Africa,  were  assigned  to 
Croat  Britain,  are  to  be  governed  by  a  company.    A 


Royal  charter  bestows  on  the  National  African  Company 
powers  of  governing  and  defending  the  territories  it  has 
acquired  from  native  princes,  covering  the  entire  "  basin 
of  the  Niger,"  equal  to  those  possessed  by  the  old  East 
India  Company  in  India.  They  can,  for  example,  raise 
troops,  issue  a  coinage,  and  pass  laws.  The  consent  of 
the  English  Secretary  of  State  is  necessary  to  all  their 
acts,  and  the  Company  cannot  divide  the  produce  of 
customs  duties  as  profits,  or  other  taxes,  but  must  ex- 
pend them  upon  the  administration  of  its  territories. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  more  salient  clauses  of 
the  new  charter: 

1.  The  said  Company  is  authorized  and  empowered 
to  hold  and  retain  tjie  full  benefit  of  the  cessions  men- 
tioned in  the  preliminary  statement,  and  all  rights  and 
powers  for  the  purposes  of  government  and  preserva- 
tion of  public  order  over  the  territories,  lands,  and 
property  comprised  in  these  cessions,  or  affecting  any 
territories,  lands,  or  property  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  same,  and  to  hold,  use,  enjoy,  and  exercise  the 
same  powers  for  the  purposes  of  the  Company  and  on 
the  terms  of  this  charter. 

2.  The  Company  shall  be  bound  by  and  shall  fulfill  all 
the  stipulations  contained  in  the  Acts  of  Cessions,  sub- 
ject to  any  subsequent  agreement  affecting  those  stipu- 
lations approved  by  one  of  the  Principal  Secretaries  of 
State. 

3.  The  Company  shall  always  be  British  in  character 
and  domicile,  and  shall  have  its  principal  office  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  its  principal  representatives  and  all  the  di- 
rectors shall  be  natural  born  British  subjects  or  persons 
naturalized  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

4.  The  Company  shall  not  have  power  to  transfer  the 
benefit  of  the  cessions  aforesaid,  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

6.  The  Company  shall  discourage  and,  as  far  as 
practicable,  abolish  by  degrees  any  system  of  domestic 
servitude  existing  among  the  native  inhabitants,  and  no 
foreigner,  whether  European  or  other,  shall  be  allowed 
to  own  slaves  of  any  kind  in  the  Company's  territories. 

7.  The  Company  shall  not,  in  any  way,  interfere  with 
the  religion  of  any  class  or  tribe  of  the  people  of  its 
territories,  or  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  except 
so  far  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  interests  of  humanity  ; 
and  all  forms  of  religious  worship  may  be  exercised 
within  the  said  territories,  and  no  hindrance  shall  be 
offered  thereto  except  as  aforesaid. 

8.  In  the  administration  of  justice,  regard  shall  be  had 
to  the  customs  and  laws  of  the  nation  to  which  the  par- 
ties belpng, 

10.  The  Company  shall  afford  all  facilities  requisite 
for  British  ships  in  the  Company's  harbors. 

11.  The  Company  may  hoist  and  use  on  its  buildings 

and  elsewhere  in  its  territories,  and  on  its  vessels,  such 

~   •     -  ••  •  « 

distinctive  flag  indicating  the  British  character  of  the 
Company  as  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty  shall  approve. 

12.  The  Company  is  further  authorized  aad  ^\s\v^^- 
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ered  to  acquire  other  rights,  interests,  authorities,  or 
powers  of  any  kind  or  nature  whatever,  in,  over,  or  af- 
fecting the  territories,  lands,  or  property  comprised  in 
the  several  treaties  aforesaid,  or  any  rights,  interests, 
authorities,  or  powers  of  any  kind  or  nature  whatever, 
in,  over,  or  affecting  other  territories,  lands,  or  property 
in  the  regions  aforesaid,  to  hold  the  same  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Company  on  the  terms  of  the  charter. 

14.  Nothing  in  this  charter  shall  authorize  the  Com- 
pany to  grant  any  monopoly  of  trade,  and,  subject  only 
to  customs  duties  and  charges  as  authorized,  and  to  re- 
strictions on  importation  similar  in  character  to  those 
applicable  in  the  United  Kingdom,  trade  with  the  Com- 
pany's territories  shall  be  free,  and  foreigners  will  be 
subject  to  administrative  dispositions  in  the  interests  of 
commerce  and  order.  The  customs  duties  and  charges 
shall  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  government  and  the  performance  of  treaty 
obligations,  including  provision  for  repayment  of  ex- 
penses already  incurred  in  relation  to  the  acquisition 
maintenance,  and  execution  of  treaty  rights.  The  Com- 
pany shall  furnish  accounts  and  particulars  of  the  rates, 
incidence,  collection,  proceeds,  and  application  of  such 
duties,  and  shall  give  effect  to  any  direction  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  to  any  modification  of  the  de- 
scription, rate,  collection,  or  application  of  any  duties. 

15.  The  Company  shall  perform  all  the  obligations 
and  stipulations  relating  to  the  Niger  and  its  affluents, 
or  the  territories  neighboring  thereto,  or  situate  in 
Africa,  undertaken  by  Great  Britain  under  the  General 
Act  of  the  Berlin  Conference  or  in  any  other  treaty  or 
arrangement  made  or  to  be  made. 

At  meetings  of  the  shareholders  of  the  National 
African  Company,  called  for  the  purpose,  and  held 
August  3,  8  and  12,  it  was  resolved,  in  view  of  the 
altered  position  of  the  Company,  to  change  its  name  to 
"The  Royal  Niger  Company,  chartered  and  limited," 
by  which  name  this  enterprise  will  be  known  hereafter. 

In  the  competition  of  the  Great  Powers  for  increased 
colonial  possessions  France  has  not  been  behind.  From 
the  Berlin  Conference  she  emerged  the  possessor  of  a 
territory  as  large  as  France  and  England  combined.  This 
territory  has  a  coast  line  of  over  600  miles,  and  access 
to  a  great  stretch  of  the  Congo  River,  which  separates  it 
frcm  the  Congo  Free  State.  Since  1842  the  French 
have  had  a  hold  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  at  Gaboon, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the  natives  it  was 
found  difficult  to  penetrate  into  the  interior.  The  credit 
of  performing  this  hazardous  task  and  of  annexing  the 
new  countries  to  France,  belongs  to  M.  Dc  Brazza,  who 
has  spent  the  last  ten  years  in  Western  and  Central 
Africa. 

M.  De  Brazza  has  been  appointed  Commissary- Gen- 
tx^  of  the  French  Congo — that  is  to  say,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Gaboon  and  the  Congo.  It  will  have  no 
longer  any  connection  with  the  French  settlements  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  Grand  Bassam  and  Assinie,  nor  with 
hose  on  the  Slave  Coast,  Grand  Popo,  Kotonu,  and 


Porto  Novo,  which  will  be  attached  to  the  Lieutenancy 
of  the  Riviere  du  Sud,  connected  with  the  Government 
of  Senegal.  The  French  Government  have  established 
a  Protectorate  over  the  Great  Comoro  Island.  The 
Comoro  Islands,  discovered  in  1598  by  Von  Houtmun, 
consist  of  several  large  and  small  islands,  the  group  be- 
ing about  150  miles  long  from  end  to  end.  They  are 
situated  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Mozambique 
Channel,  between  the  northwest  coast  of  Madagascar 
and  Cape  Delagoa,  the  northern  limit  of  the  Portuguese 
possessions  and  the  southern  limit  of  the  territory  of 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  The  islands  are  high  and 
mountainous,  partly  volcanic  and  with  coasts  of  coral 
formation.  The  vegetation  has  a  tropical  character,  but 
includes  excellent  timber  for  ship-building.  An  impor- 
tant feature  is  the  abundance  of  tortoises.  Numbers 
of  cattle  and  sheep  are  also  produced  in  the  islands. 
The  natives  are  a  mixed  race  of  East  African  Swahili 
Negroes,  Arabs,  and  Malays.  They  area  peaceable  and 
hospitable  people. 

An  agreement  between  France  and  Germany  with 
respect  to  their  conterminous  territories  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  contains  the  following,  important 
clauses.     First,  with  regard  to  the  Gulf  of  Biafra  : 

The  Government  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  renounces  in  favor  of  France  all  rights  of 
sovereignty  and  protectorate  over  the  territories  ac- 
quired south  of  the  river  Campo  by  German  subjects 
and  which  have  been  placed  under  his  Majesty's  protec- 
tion. It  undertakes  to  abstain  from  all  political  action 
south  of  the  line  following  the  said  river  from  its  mouth 
to  the  point  where  it  meets  the  meridian  situate  ten  de- 
grees of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich,  and  from  that 
point  the  parallel  continued  to  its  junction  with  the 
meridian  situate  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude  east 
of  Greenwich.  Neither  of  the  two  governments  will 
take  measures  which  may  affect  the  liberty  of  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  of  subjects  of  the  other  on  the 
waters  of  the  river  Campo  in  the  portion  which  will 
remain  intermediate  and  which  will  be  used  in  common 
by  the  subjects  of  both. 

The  next  field  of  agreement  is  the  Slave  Coast,  where: 

The  Government  of  the  French  Republic,  recogniz- 
ing the  German  protectorate  over  the  Togo  territory, 
renounces  the  rights  which  it  might  assert  over  the  ter- 
ritory of  Porto  Seguro,  by  virtue  of  its  relations  with 
King  Mwanga.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  also 
renounces  its  rights  over  Little  Popo,  and  recognizes 
the  German  protectorate  over  this  territory.  French 
merchants  at  Porto  Leguro  and  Little  Popo  will  pre- 
serve for  their  persons  and  their  goods,  as  well  as  in 
their  business  transactions,  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
customs  arrangement  hereinbefore  provided  for,  the 
benefit  of  the  usages  which  they  at  present  enjoy ;  and 
all  the  advantages  or  immunities  which  would  be  ae» 
corded  to  German  subjects  will  be  equally  acquired  bf 
them.  They  will  in  particular  preserre  the  ri^t  of 
transporting  and  freely  exchanging  their  goods  beiVMB 
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their  warehouses  or  shops  in  Porto  Seguro  and  Little 
Popo  and  the  neighboring  French  territory,  without  be- 
ing liable  to  the  payment  of  duty.  The  same  privilege 
will,  in  return,  be  conceded  to  the  German  merchants. 
The  German  and  French  Governments  reserve  the 
right  of  consulting,  after  an  inquiry  on  the  spot,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  establishment  of  common  customs  regu- 
lations in  the  territories  comprised  between  the  English 
possessions  of  the  Gold  Coast  in  the  west  and  Dahomey 
to  the  east. 

The  boundary  between  the  German  territories  and 
the  French  territories  of  the  Slave  Coast  will  be  fixed  on 
the  spot  by  a  mixed  commission.  The  line  of  demarca- 
tion will  start  from  a  point  to  be  determined  on  the 
coast  between  the  territories  of  Little  Popo  and  Angono. 
In  tracing  this  line  northward  account  shall  be  taken 
of  the  boundaries  of  native  possessions. 

The  German  Government  undertakes  to  abstain  from 
all  political  action  to  the  east  of  the  line  so  drawn.  The 
French  Government  undertakes  to  abstain  from  all 
[K>litical  action  to  the  west  of  it. 

With  respect  then  to  the  Senegambia  : 
The  Government  of  the  German  Emperor  renounces 
all  rights  or  pretensions  which  it  might  assert  over  the 
territories  situate  between  the  river  Nunez  and  the 
Mallecorie,  especially  over  Coba  and  Kabitai ;  and  rec- 
ognizes the  French  sovereignty  in  these  territories. 

The  commercial  and  navigation  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  has  been 
presented  to  the  Bundesrath.     This  treaty  takes  the 
place  of   the    treaty  concluded  on   June   i3tb,   1859, 
between  the  Hanseatic  Towns  and  Zanzibar.    It  con- 
tains concessions  not  made  in  treaties  with  other  Powers. 
Certain  goods  for  transport  to  the  territories  protected 
by  Germany — as  agricultural  implements,  means   of 
transport  and  railway  and  tramway  materials — are  to  be 
entirely  free  from  duties.    The  usual  import  duty  will 
be  5  per  cent.  €ul  valorem^  but  spirits  will  pay  25   per 
cent. 

A  treaty  has  been  formed  between  Portugal  and  Gun- 
gnnhana,  son  and  successor  of  Umzila,  by  which  the 
African  King  agrees  for  himself  and  his  successors  to 
obey  all  the  laws  and  orders  which  are  transmitted  him 
from  the  Portuguese  of  the  Province  of  Mozambique, 
and  to  allow  no  other  nation  to  obtain  any  sovereignty 
vithin  his  nation.  A  Portuguese  Resident  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  principal  localities,  especially  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Lorenzo  Marquez,  Inhambane,  and  Sopala,  in 
order  to  exercise  influence  upon  the  local  authorities. 
It  is  especially  agreed  that  King  Gungunhana  shall  pro- 
tect the  schools  and  missions  which  the  Portuguese 
Government  shall  establish,  and  that  he  shall  furnish 
and  material  for  the  construction  of  needed  edi- 
It  VL  reported  that  Major  Carvalho  led  a  Portu- 
cifdition  to  the  capital  of  Muata-Yanvo,  and 
a  treatjr  with  the  ruling  monarch,  by  which  he 
ii  pland  nidar  the  protectorate  of  the  King  of  Portugal, 
Dorlttgiaeie  Resident  will  live  at  the  king's  capital. 


The  New  Congo  State  became  apart  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union,  January  i,  1886. 

The  substitution  of  Belgian  for  English  officials  on 
the  Lower  Congo,  the  preparations  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  contemplated  railroad  along  its  southern 
bank,  and  the  contract  just  signed  at  Brussels  for  a  loan 
of  $25,000,000  to  an  international  syndicate  to  colonize 
the  Congo  basin,  mark  a  new  departure  in  the  history  of 
the  great  enterprise  begun  by  Mr.  Stanley  nine  years 
ago.  The  traffic  of  the  Upper  Congo  is  sufficiently 
vouched  for  by  the  thriving  condition  of  its  sole  existing 
outlet — the  narrow  strip  of  seaboard  ruled  by  the  Sul- 
tan of  Zanzibar — as  well  as  by  Germany's  eagerness  to 
gain  a  permanent  footing  in  that  quarter.  The  traffic 
of  the  Lower  Congo  may  be  judged  by  the  extreme 
reluctance  which  the  Portuguese  master  of  Angola  and 
Mossamedes  coast  line  gave  up  in  December,  1881,  his 
claim  to  monopolize  the  control  of  the  local  trade.  The 
annual  value  of  the  latter,  even  upon  the  small  portion 
of  the  river  lying  between  the  sea  and  the  Yellala  rap- 
ids, was  rated  as  high  as  (14,000,000  by  an  estimate 
made  in  January,  1883,  barely  Ave  and  a  half  years  after 
Stanley's  exploration.  That  of  the  Upper  Congo  is.  for 
obvious  reasons,  less  easily  reduced  to  figures,  but 
its  enormous  extent  is  beyond  all  question.  Mr.  Stanley 
himself  has  more  than  once  asserted  that  when  the  two 
sections  of  the  river  are  united  by  the  projected  railway 
around  the  cataracts,  and  when  the  commerce  of  both  is 
fully  developed  its  normal  value,  taking  one  year  with 
another,  will  not  fall  short  of  $350,000,000. 

TRADE. 

The  past  year  has  been  remarkable  as  one  of  unusu- 
ally severe  depression  in  all  branches  of  commerce  upon 
the  west  coast  of  Africa.  African  produce,  especially,  has 
been  affected,  the  market  rates  in  Europe  being  for  many 
articles  scarcely  more  than  half  what  they  were  a  year  ago, 
while  the  English  shipping  companies  have  suffered  so 
severely  as  in  many  cases  to  be  unable  to  pay  any  divi- 
dends, and  even  to  be  compelled  to  resort  to  the  expedi- 
ent of  reducing  the  number  of  steamers  employed  in  the 
African  service. 

Among  those  who  have  done  so  much  to  make  the 
geography  of  Africa  familiar  to  the  world,  Mr.  Joseph 
Thomson  may  fairly  claim  a  prominent  position.  He 
lately  returned  from  the  Niger  and  the  Western  Empires 
of  Sokoto  and  Gaudo,  where  he  passed  several  months 
in  behalf  of  the  African  Trading  Company.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association,  Mr.  Thomson  stated 
that  on  reaching  Lokoja,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Binue 
with  the  Niger,  he  saw  "  a  people  astir  with  religious 
activity  and  enthusiasm,  and  especially  far  advanced  in 
the  arts  and  industries.*'  From  Rabba  the  journey  to 
Sokoto  had  to  be  continued  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
African  caravan,  the  route  being  through  Kupe  antl 
Yauri  to  the  Gulbi-n-Gindi,  which  is  then  followed  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Sokoto.  Mr.  Thomson  expressed 
the  opinion  *'  that  in  all  the  wide  rangje  oC  Vx^'^KkaS.  KV- 
rica  there  is  no  mott  ^tom\%\Tv%^t\^  \^^  cotaxs^Ki^^  ^^^x^ 
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this  semi-civilized  region  which  forms  the  central  area 
of  the  Niger  basin."  He  came  to  this  conclusion  "not 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  more  fertile  or  more  rich  in 
natural  productions — though  in  other  respects  comparing 
favorably  with  other  parts — but  for  other  reasons.  These 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows:  (i.)  It  is  more 
densely  populated  than  any  other  part  of  Africa,  and 
divided  into  powerful  and,  for  Africa,  exceedingly  well 
governed  empires,  in  which  life  and  property  are  almost 
as  sacred  as  in  Great  Britain.  (2.)  The  peoples  are  far 
advanced  in  civilization,  and  throughout  Northern  Af- 
rica are  famed  for  the  excellence  of  their  various  manu- 
factures. (3.)  The  necessary  machinery  and  organiza- 
tion to  work  the  inland  trade  is  ready  to  hand,  as  the 
Housa  trader  is  famed  for  his  commercial  genius  and 
enterprising  spirit.  (4.)  An  efficient  transport  service 
already  exists,  as  the  horse,  camel,  bullock,  and  donkey, 
flourish  in  their  thousands.  (5.)  Owing  to  the  much 
sterner  conditions  under  which  the  people  live,  laborers 
are  to  be  found  without  stint.  (6.)  The  river  Niger 
presents  an  uninterrupted  waterway  into  the  very  heart 
of  this  region. 

Mr.  Thomson  further  says  that  he  was  successful  be- 
yond his  anticipations.  **  The  Sultan  of  Sokoto,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  subsidy,  agreed  to  hand  over  to  the  Na- 
tional African  Company  all  his  rights  to  both  banks  of  the 
river  Binue  and  its  tributaries  for  thirty  miles  inland,  to 
give  them  an  absolute  monopoly  of  all  trading  and  min- 
eral rights  throughout  his  dominions,  and  to  make  the 
African  Trading  Company  the  sole  medium  in  his  inter- 
course with  foreigners.  A  few  days  later,  the  Sultan  of 
Gando,  whose  rule  extends  over  the  main  river  from  Lo- 
koja  to  near  Timbuctoo,  granted  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  for  his  empire,  and  thus  the  same  Company 
were  put  in  absolute  command  of  the  whole  middle  area 
of  the  Niger,  and  the  whole  of  the  basin  of  the  Binue. 
In  considering  these  concessions,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  they  were  granted  by  educated  men,  who 
thoroughly  knew  the  import  of  the  whole  matter.  We 
were  not  dealing  with  barbarians,  but  educated  Moham- 
medans, who  thoroughly  knew  what  they  were  about. 
Yet  you  would  do  well  to  remember  that  tapping  Afri- 
can trade  is  not  like  striking  oil  in  America,  which  some 
writers  would  have  you  believe.  There  will  be  no  sud- 
den gush.  It  will  develop  by  slow  accretions  as  the 
fruit  of  industry,  foresight,  and  the  spread  of  habits  of 
labor  among  the  natives." 

France,  ever  alive  to  her  own  interests,  is  pushing 
steadily  ahead  in  the  Upper  Niger  and  Soudan.  In 
1880-81,  Gallieni,  accompanied  by  a  staff  of  resolute 
and  enduring  men,  forced  his  way  from  the  Senegal  to 
the  Niger..  In  1 883-1 884  another  party  under  Colottel 
Boileve  opened  the  linie  of  communicatioti  between  the 
Senegal  and  the  Niger  by  the  est^aSH^HHien^t'bf  a!  hew 
post  at  Koundou  and  a  telegraph  line  from  Bammakou 
to  Bakel.  The  relations  between  St.  Louis  and  Beledou- 
gou  are  being  daily  developed.  In  1882  Colonel  Borg- 
nis-Desbordes  planted  the  Tricolor  upon  the  banks  of 


the  Niger  at  Bammakou,  and  in  the  following  year  pro- 
claimed the  sovereignty  of  France  over  that  part  of  the 
country.  In  Foutah-Jallo  she  has  been  far  from  inac- 
tive. Already  her  influence  is  felt  there,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  its  becoming  a  French  colony  is  within  measur- 
able  distance.  In  1881  Dr.  Bayol,  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Dakar,  explored  Foutah  and  Bambouc.  On  his  return 
to  Paris  he  was  accompanied  by  an  ambassador  from 
Timbo,  who  was  desired  by  his  king  to  inform  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  that  the  treaties  in  existence 
would  be  respected.  Again,  from  the  '*  Mission  d'  ex- 
ploration du  Haut-Niger"  by  Gallieni  himself,  we  learn 
something  of  the  task  France  has  set  herself  to  accom- 
plish and  will  assuredly  perform.  **If  Tonquin  and 
Madagascar  have  for  the  moment  turned  her  attention 
from  the  Senegal,  it  does  not  signify  that  she  has  aban- 
doned her  project  of  reaching,  by  that  way,  the  heart  of 
the  Soudan,  with  the  intention  of  drawing  toward  St. 
Louis  the  commerce  that  follows  the  Sahara  route  leading 
to  Morocco  and  Tripoli."  The  check  met  by  Flatters' 
expedition  having  shown  that  Timbuctoo  could  not  be 
reached  by  the  north  for  a  long  time,  it  must  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Niger,  and  up  to  the  present  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  natives. 
The  possible  influence  of  Germany  upon  the  future 
development  of  the  '*  Dark  Continent "  cannot  well  be 
over-estimated.  On  the  east,  the  south,  and  the  west, 
we  see  her  ever  watchful  and  ready  to  found  a  colony, 
or  even  a  trading  station  only,  and  to  enter  into  treaties 
with  the  native  kings  and  chiefs ;  the  outcome  of  all 
which  is  sure  to  be,  sooner  or  later,  the  subordination  of 
the  native  to  the  European  influence.  In  the  course  of 
one  week,  recently,  there  were  laid  before  the  Reichstag 
no  less  than  three  treaties  by  which  chiefs  of  various 
tribes  on  the  West  Coast  place  themselves  and  their  peo- 
ple under  the  protection  of  the  German  Empire.  The 
meaning  of  these  treaties  is,  says  Kuhlaw*s  Trade  Review  y 
sooner  or  later  "  annexation,"  as  by  them  the  influence 
of  all  other  foreign  Powers  is  expressly  excluded,  while 
the  chiefs  place  themselves — so  far,  at  least,  as  all  exte- 
rior matters  are  concerned — entirely  in  the  hands  0. 
Germany.  Under  these  treaties  the  natives  concerned 
are  assured  of  protection  from  foreign  foes;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  undertake  not  to  entertain  any  warlike 
intention  iiidependently  of  the  great  Power.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  natives  fully  understand 
the  importance  of  the  agreements  into  which  they  appear 
s6  readily  to  have  entered ;  but  this  much  at  least  is 
clear,  that  Gertxifany,  as  sh^  agrees  to  be  responsible  for 
the  security  of  these  people  in  tinle  of  trouble,  must  be 
prepared  td  restrain  them' from  Itny thing  that  would 
tend  to  the  provocation' of  surtounding  tribes,  01^  from 
any  overt  'act  that  would  lead  to' hdsfilities.  Germany 
will  take  good  carb  thaf  ^hfe^pd^ihr 'sh)*%U<l%us  obUined 
will  be  exercised  when  it  suits  her  policy  and  the  princi- 
ples of  German  extension,  which  have  been  before  her 
eyes  ever  since  the  first  conception  of  a  German  colonial 
policy. 
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It  is  announced  that  the  German  East  African  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  j^ioo.ooO)  intsnds  to  establish  at 
once  and  equip  five  stations  in  newly- acquired  posses- 
sions. They  will  be  essentially  military  stations  on  an 
agricultural  foundation,  in  contrast  to  the  stations  of 
the  Congo  States  and  will  at  the  same  time  have  com- 
mercial, administrative,  and  judicial  functions.  German 
officers  are  to  train  Negro  soldiers  for  defensive  pur- 
poses. For  the  workint;  of  plantations  the  labor  of  free 
natives,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  foreign  work  people, 
will  be  used,  among  the  latter  being  Japanese,  Coolies, 
or  Chinese.  These  stations  will  be  connected  by  cara- 
van roads  with  the  coast,  which  roads  will  be  made  to 
the  Rusidji,  the  Pangani,  and  the  center  of  Usagara- 
At  the  present  time  the  East  African  Company  has 
under  its  protection  4,500  square  miles  of  country,  in  a 
central  and  favorable  part  of  the  heart  of  Africa.  The 
ettaUisbment  of  the  stations  named  above  is  only  part 
f>f  a  large  plan,  which  will  be  developed  fts  circumstances 
allow. 

It  is  nnderstood  that  an  agreement  has  been  come  to 
between  Dr.  Peters,  President  of  the  German  East  Af- 
rican Company,  and  Prince  v.  Hohenlohe-Langenburg, 
President  of  the  Colonial  Association,  the  effect  of 
which  is  that  these  two  large  bodies  will  now  work  hand 
in  hand-  The  associations  differ  essentially  in  objects. 
While  the  East  African  Company  is  aiming  after  planta- 
tions, the  Colonial  Association  seeks  to  further  emigra- 
tion. 

The  Germans  in  East  Africa  have  left  the  flat  lands 
«f  the  coast,  and  gone  into  the  interior,  on  higher  lands, 
where  they  find  a  fertile  and  beautiful  terrace  from  3,000 
io  4*500  feet  in  elevation.  Beyond  this  lies  a  barren 
•leppe^  whi^  is  followed  by  another  very  fertile  plain 
that  extends  to  the  lakes  of  Central  Africa.  The  entire 
territory  is  intersected  by  a  well-formed  and  clearly  de- 
fined river  system.  Several  of  these  rivers  are  navigable 
for  a  long  distance,  thus  affording  a  prospect  of  a  future 
water-way  for  commerce;  but  their  greatest  promise  is 
their  possibility  tn  the  line  of  irrigation.  The  animal 
world  is  rich  and  varied,  while  the  soil  is  already  covered 
with  rice  and  tobacco  in  large  quantities.  The  various 
gums  are  obtainable  in  large  quantities,  and  successful 
capsrimsnts  have  been  made  with  tropical  vegetables,  as 
wdl  as  with  the  coffee-berry  and  vanilla.  The  smaller 
coffee-trees  find  a  valuable  protection  under  the  mighty 
bananas.  The  German  agents  report  that  all  they  want 
is  railroad  transport  to  extract  great  wealth  from  the 
region;  and  it  will  again  be  remembered  that  this  in 
Bast  Africa,  which  has  hitherto  been  a  doubtful  terri- 
Corft  and  one  very  little  known  in  comparison  to  the 
western  coast.  This  report  accounts  for  the  zeal  devel- 
oped there  by  the  German  nation  in  extending  a  pro- 
tectorate over  lands  claimed  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 

A  line  of  steamships  has  been  established  from  Opor- 
tOk  Portugal,  to  Mossamedes.  The  steamers  are  to  touch 
at  Lisbon,  Madeira,  St  Thomas,  the  Congo,  Loanda, 
Koto  Rodendo,  and  Benguela. 


So  much  for  what  England,  France,  Germany  and 
Portugal  are  doing;  what  are  the  people  and  Government 
of  the  United  States  about?  Several  public  meetings 
have  been  held  at  New  Orleans  by  leading  colored  men 
of  that  city,  with  the  view  of  establishing  direct  trade 
with  West  Africa,  at  which  letters  from  a  number  of 
men  of  influence  were  read. 

Senator  Morgan  of  Alabama  wrote : — "  Taking  Libe- 
ria for  the  distributing  point,  it  seems  that  a  vast  trade 
could  be  done  on  the  Niger  and  Congo  and  along  the 
coast.  I  earnestly  hope  that  direct  and  tegular  steam 
communication  may  be  had  between  the  city  of  New 
Odcans  and  Liberia.  This  would  open  up  a  traffic  that 
would  ultimately  grow  into  vast  proportions.  We  could 
scarcely  find  a  country  with  which  we  could  carry  on 
commerce  with  so  little  capital,  on  the  old  plan  of  bar< 
tering  cargoes  of  our  manufactures,  etc.,  for  the  products 
of  those  people.  I  am  not  trying  to  induce  our  Negro 
population  to  emigrate,  though  I  know  that  they  are 
now  preparing  to  return  to  Africa  and  will  go  there 
sooner  than  the  white  people  desire.  But  I  am  earnestly 
the  advocate  of  any  proper  measures  that  will  prepare 
that  country  as  a  field  for  their  commercial  and  mission- 
ary  work.  It  is  time  this  way  had  been  made  open  for 
them.  Sooner  than  we  now  think  they  will  be  anxious 
to  enter  the  field.  When  they  do  this  their  wealth  and 
moral  power  will  increase  with  great  rapidity.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  I  felt  so  concerned  to  have  the 
Congo  country  made  a  free  State,  as  has  been  done  by 
the  Berlin  Conference.  Without  defining  how  it  could 
best  be  done,  I  am  ready  to  support  liberal  measures 
for  the  establishment  of  a  steam  tine  to  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  say  to  Liberia." 


BIBHOF~HAjraiKOTOt(. 
Bon  Id  Kngluid,  Se*!.  S,  IB4T.    Died  >  ChiiMlan  ■DUtT[>  tn.  U.'A£iL,^MS..,'Wfc 
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Protestant  %\%%\sym  in  ^frita. 


It  has  been  but  a  few  years  since  any  interest  has  been 
tnanifested  for  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  200,000,000 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa.  The  European  settlers  in 
South  Africa  carried  the  Gospel  with  them,  and  some 
of  the  natives  were  brought  under  its  influence.  The 
Abyssinian  and  Coptic  churches  in  the  northeast  gave 
their  testimony  for  Christ,  and  some  settlers  on  the 
West  Coast  worshiped  Christ,  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  were  left  in  their  heathenism,  save  as  they 
yielded  to  the  influence  and  power  of  Mohammedan  or 
Roman  Catholic  evangelists. 

Africa  has  been  waiting  for  Protestantism,  and  may 
we  not  hope  that  its  day  of  redemption  is  drawing  nigh? 
The  civilized  world  and  the  Protestant  Church  are 
awakening  to  the  value  of  African  trade  and  African 
souls. 

NORTH   AFRICA. 

Protestant  Missions  in  North  Africa  are  those  con- 
ducted by  the  Kabyle  Mission  in  Morocco,  Algiers  and 
Tunis ;  the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity 
among  the  Jews  in  Morocco,  Tunis  and  Abyssinia  ;  the 
American  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Egypt ;  the 
English  Church  Missionary  Society  in  Egypt ;  the  Medi- 
cal Mission  of  Miss  Whately  in  Egypt ;  the  St.  Chris- 
chona  Missionary  Society  in  Abyssinia  ;  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  Algiers,  Tunis,  Morocco,  Egypt 
and  Abyssinia;  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society  in 
Egypt. 

The  most  important  mission  in  the  Barbary  States  and 
that  which  is  full  of  promise  is  '*  The  Mission  to  the  Ka- 
byles  and  other  Berber  Races  of  North  Africa."  It  has 
one  missionary  and  his  wife  at  Tunis  ;  three  male  and 
four  female  missionaries  at  Tangier,  Morocco  ;  two 
female  missionaries  at  Arzila,  Morocco ;  six  male  and 
eleven  female  missionaries  in  Algeria.  Elsewhere  in 
this  number  will  be  given  by  Rev.  E.  F.  Baldwin 
some  account  of  the  work  he  is  accomplishing  in  this 
Mission.  There  have  been  but  few  conversions,  but  the 
Mission  is  becoming  well  established  and  the  workers 
are  just  now  able  to  commence  the  use  of  the  native 
language. 

The  large  number  of  Jews  in  the  Barbary  States  gives 
a  good  field  for  the  London  Society  for  the  Jews,  and 
the  annual  report  states  that  '*the  Jews  are  growing 
more  favorable  toward  Christianity,"  as  seen  in  their 
attendance  at  public  worship  and  the  purchase  of  the 
New  Testament. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  the  year 
closing  March  i,  1886,  sold  in  Algeria  and  Tunis  385 
Bibles,  601  Testaments,  and  2,726  Portions  ;  in  Morocco, 
97  Bibles,  54  Testaments,  and  637  Portions  ;  and  in 
Egypt  about  as  many  more  as  in  the  Barbary  States. 

The  American  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  in 
Xgypt  31  organized  congregations,  70  places  of  preach- 


ing,  1,842  communicants,  65  schools  with  5,414  pupils 
from  whom  was  received  in  1885  in  tuition  and  other 
fees  $11,653.  The  value  of  church  property  is  over 
j2oo,ooo.  The  work  is  chiefly  among  the  Copts,  al- 
though some  converts  have  been  made  among  the  Mos- 
lems. 

The  English  Church  Missionary  Society  reports  one 
.missionary  and  his  wife  and    three  native  teachers  Id 
Cairo,  Egypt.    There  are  also  two  schools  and  sixty- 
five  scholars.    In  June,  1885,  an  Egyptian  Mohamme- 
dan was  baptized. 

Miss  Whately's  Mission  at  Cairo  has  been  conducted 
for  twenty-five  years  with  remarkable  ability  and  suc- 
cess.    She  reports  a  large  school  and  a  Medical  Work. 

EAST  AND  EAST  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

The  Missions  in  East  and  East  Central  Africa  have 
been  established  at  great  expense,  both  in  money  and 
lives,  and  but  little  fruit  has  been  gathered. 

The  Universities'  Mission  has  been  chiefly  educational 
and  has  also  aided  in  the  effort  to  suppress  the  slave 
trade.  The  piincipal  stations  are  on  the  island  of  Zaozi- 
bar  and  on  the  mainland  at  Magila,  Mkuzi  Umba  and 
Misozwe  near  the  coast,  northwest  of  Zanzibar;  at 
Masasi  and  Newala  300  miles  south,  and  on  Lake  Ny- 
assa.  The  staff  of  the  mission  is  composed  of  i  Bishop^ 
2  Archdeacons,  17  priests,  3  European  deacons,  3  Afri- 
can deacons,  23  laymen,  14  ladies,  2  native  readers  and 
13  native  teachers. 

The  English  Church  Missionary  Society  commenced 
its  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  Mission  in  1844  ^t  Mom- 
basa. Stations  were  opened  at  Kisultini,  1846  ;  Frere 
Town,  1875  ;  Mpwapwa,  1876  ;  Uyui,  1879 ;  Manskboia^ 
1879  ;  Kamlikeni,  1882  ;  Sagalla,  1883;  Msalala»  1883; 
Maschi,  1885.  The  mission  at  Uganda  in  Rubaga,  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  was  begun  in  1877^ 
and  has  become  metnorable  by  the  faithfulness  of  the 
native  converts  under  a  bitter  persecution  that  contin- 
ued even  unto  death,  and  by  the  martyrdom  of  Bishop 
Hannington.  At  the  present  time  but  one  missionary 
is  at  Uganda,  Rev.  A.  M.  Mackay,  who  is  not  pennitted 
by  the  king  to  leave.  The  statistics  of  the  Eastern 
Equatorial  Africa  Mission  show  11  European  clergy- 
men, 1 1  European  lay  missionaries,  i  European  female 
teacher,  2  native  clergy,  21  native  lay  teachers,  246  com- 
municants, 5  schools  with  554  scholars. 

The  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  of  Gieat  Britain 
report  stations  at  Rib^,  J6m¥a,  and.  Durtima,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  English  Church  Missions,  and  at  Gal- 
banti  in  the  Galla  country.  Here  they  have  4  itinerant 
preachers,  9  local  preachers,  8  class  leaders,  180  chnrcbi 
members,  67  probationers,  4  chapels,  5  Sunday-scbools^ 
with  21  teachers  and  241  scholars. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  has  a  mission  slatiiNi 
at  Urambo  and  on  Lake -Tanganyika.    Vnunbo,  wUdk 
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is  about  150  miles  from  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, reports  one  missionary.  At 
Lake  Tanganyika  are  6  English  mis- 
sionaries and  2  schools  with  40  pu- 
pils. The  mission  has  been  carried 
on  fortenyearsatgreatcostand  with 
but  little  apparent  good.  The  cost 
of  conveying  the  steamer  to  the  lake 
was  about  $15,000,  and  the  question 
of  discontinuing  the  mission  has  been 
canvassed  by  the  Directors.  The 
last  Annual  Report  says :  "  The  peo- 
ples of  Central  Africa,  sunken  in 
barbarism,  and  the  prey  of  the  slave- 
trader,  are  in  utter  ignorance  of  that 
which  alone  can  bring  deliverance 
and  elevate  into  worthy  freedom. 
There  is  probably  no  part  of  the 
world  in  which  so  vast  an  area  of 
country  and  so  great  a  multitude  of 
people  exist  who  have  as  yet  been 
wholly  untouched  by  the  influence  of 
Christianity.  Serious,  therefore,  as 
are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  con- 
veying the  Gospel  to  them,  and  great 
as  the  burden  may  be  of  attempting 
to  carry  the  Gospel  to  them,  and 
great  as  the  burden  may  be  of  at- 
tempting to  carry  on  the  enterprise 
of  evangelization,  the  Church  of 
Christ  would  be  untrue  to  its  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  its  Divine  Lord, 
and  in  the  Gospel  as  the  only  hope 
for  humanity,  were  it  not  to  persevere 
in  the  holy  enterprise," 

The  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land reports  two  stations,  Blantyre 
and  Domasi,  not  far  from  the  Shire 
River,  which  connects  the  river  Zambesi  with  Lake  Ny- 
assa.  Here  are  2  ordained  missionaries,  i  lay  teacher, 
I  medical  missionary,  1  general  agent  and  z  artisans. 
The  mission  was  opened  in  1874,  and  though  no  con- 
verts are  reported  there  are  two  schools,  one  with  80 
and  the  other  with  40  scholars.  "The  work  of  the  mis. 
sionaries  from  day  to  day  is  one  of  close  superintend- 
ence of  the  whole  community.  Many  of  the  young  peo- 
ple live  with  the  missionaries,  who  are  thus  called  on  to 
wield  continually  their  direct  and  personal  influence  for 
Christ.  They  have  services  every  day,  and  special  ser- 
vices on  Sunday  in  the  church.  They  work  in  day- 
school  and  Sunday-school,  and  they  train  natives  to  be 
assistant  teachers  in  both." 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  a  mission  called 
"Livingstonia,"  on  Lake  Nyassa,  with  three  ordained 
native  missionaries,  a  unordained  medical  missionaries, 
4  European  missionary  teachers,  4  native  teachers,  2 
European  artisans,  3  native  catechists,  i  native  church 
with  9  communicants,  6  schools  with  588  scholars.  The 
JDission  was  founded  in  1875. 


The  American  Board  has  three  stations,  Kambini, 
Mongwe,  and  Makodweni,  not  far  from  the  port  of  In- 
hambane,  which  is  midway  between  Natal  and  the  montb 
of  the  Zambesi  River.  Here  are  three  ordained  mission- 
aries and  their  wives,  and  four  native  Zulu  helpers.  The 
mission  was  organized  in  1883. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Kelley,  of  the  Free  Methodist  Church,  has 
lately  started  a  mission  near  Inhambane. 

In  Madagascar  are  missions  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  Norwegian  Lutheran  Missionary  Society,  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospd,  and  the  Friends.  The 
mission  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  commenced 
in  1831,  and  in  i886  reported  25  English  missionaries,  3 
female  missionaries,  761  native  ordained  preachers,  5,216 
native  preachers,  60,781  church  members,  199,283  native 
adherents,  1,007  schools  with  94,507  scholars.  The  na- 
tives contributed  for  school  fees,  ^^405,  and  for  church 
purposes  j^  1,95 1.  The  English  Society  for  the  Proptga- 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  reports  in  Madagas- 
car 13  missionaries,  87  catechists,  99  comiquDicanta  at 
Antananarivo;  connected  with  theLtdiei'  Auocfttioa 
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arc  3  ladies  and  5  native  teachers.  The  Friends 
report  in  Madagascar  19  missionaries,  124  country 
schools  with  14,400  scholars.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  city  schools.  The  Norske  Mission  of  the  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Church  has  15  stations.  In  Antananarivo  is  a 
college  and  a  hospital,  two  boarding  schools  and  two 
schools  for  training  native  teachers.  There  are  219 
churches  with  700  church  members.  There  are  38,831 
pupils  attending  the  schools. 

SOUTH   AFRICA. 

In  South  Africa,  largely  settled  by  emigrants  from 
Great  Britain  and  from  the  Netherlands,  large  towns  and 
cities  have  been  built  which  exhibit  in  their  appearance 
the  wealth  and  refinement  of  the  mother  country,  and  the 
natives  have  been  brought  to  some  extent  under  the  influ- 
ence of  their  civilization  and  Christianity,  but  there  are 
still  large  tribes  of  people  living  north  of  these  who  are 
still  devotees  to  the  most  debased  heathenish  practices. 
Mission  work  has  been  carried  on  to  some  extent  by  the 
Protestant  Churches  of  South  Africa,  and  by  some  of  the 
Missionary  Societies  of  other  lands. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  in  the  Transvaal  and 
Swaziland  District' 12  missionaries  and  assistants,  12 
catechists,  18  day-school  teachers,  85  Sunday-school 
teachers,  54  local  preachers,  1,215  ^^^^  church  members, 
406  probationers,  20  Sunday-schools  with  1,425  scholars, 
16  day-schools  with  ttd  scholars. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  reports 
in  the  Cape  Town  Diocese,  one  bishop,  28  missionaries, 
34  catechists  and  school  teachers  and  1,600  communi- 
cants; in  Grahamstown  Diocese,  one  bishop,  25  mission- 
aries and  656  communicants;  in  St.  John's  District, 
one  bishop,  18  missionaries  and  1,017  communicants; 
in  Zululand  Diocese,  one  bishop,  3  missionaries  and  ^o 
communicants;  in  Maritzburg  District,  one  bishop,  24 
missionaries  and  518  communicants;  in  Bloemfontein 
Diocese,  one  bishop,  12  missionaries  and  761  communi- 
cants; in  Pretoria  Diocese,  one  bishop,  8  missionaries 
and  245  communicants. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  in  Kafraria  and 
Natal  12  ordained  European  missionaries,  18  European 
missionary  teachers,  74  native  teachers,  9  European  ar- 
tisans, 21  native  catechists,  i  native  licensed  preacher,  i 
native  colporteur,  10  Bible  women,  3,271  communicants, 
65  schools  with  2,881  pupils.  The  Lovedale  school  is 
accomplishing  a  very  valuable  work.  The  name — Love- 
dale — was  given  it  in  honor  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  Love,  once 
the  secretary  of  the  Glasgow  Missionary  Society.  It 
lies  about  700  miles  northeast  of  Cape  Town.  The  cur- 
riculum of  education  comprehends  the  elementary 
school,  the  literary  and  the  theological  course,  each  oc- 
cupying three  years.  The  trades  taught  are  carpenter- 
ing, wagon-making,  printing,  book-binding  and  black- 
smiths' work.  The  industrial  department  consists  of 
laundry  work,  dressmaking,  tailoring,  etc.  On  Sundays 
some  of  the  native  young  men  go  out  in  companies  to  the 
heathen  kraals  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The  expenditure 
is  about  j£i  3,000  a  year. 


The  American  Board  has  in  its  Zulu  mission  in  Natal 
7  stations,  17  out-stations,  16  churches  with  866 
members,  a  theological  school,  3  boarding-schools  and 
36  day-schools.  There  are  ten  ordained  missionaries 
with  their  wives,  and  seven  other  female  assistant  mis- 
sionaries. 

The  Fmnish  Missionary  Society  has  its  missions  in 
Ovambaland  with  3  lay  and  7  female  missionaries,  6 
native  helpers  and  18  communicants. 

The  Paris  Evangelical  Missionary  Society  has  among 
the  Basutos  5,000  communicants.  The  London  Christian 
of  February  10,  1887,  gives  the  following  account  of  a 
mission  to  the  Upper  Zambesi  which,  though  under  the 
direction  of  the  Paris  Evangelistic  Missionary  Society, 
does  not  share  in  its  general  funds:  "  In  connection  with 
this  Mission,  which  4  years  since  Mon.  and  Mdme.Coillard 
went  forth  to  establish,  there  are  now  6  European  and  2 
Basuto  evangelists,  while  3  missionaries,  one  a  med- 
ical man,  are  now  leaving  France  for  Africa.  From  a 
little  narrative  of  the  work  just  published,  we  learn  that 
after  many  difficulties  the  Zambesi  was  crossed  on  Au- 
gust 21,  1885,  the  missionaries  being  welcomed  by  the 
chiefs,  who  declared  that  the  country  was  before  them 
— they  could  go  where  they  chose.  The  two  Basuto 
evangelists  were  residing  at  Mambora,  but  later  on  one 
would  go  and  labor  somewhere  in  the  valley  above  the 
Gonye  Falls.  At  the  important  port  of  Sesheke,  the  offi- 
cial residence  of  fifteen  chiefs,  buildings  of  a  temporary 
character  have  been  put  up  for  the  missionary  who  re- 
mains there.  The  population  is  scattered  over  an  im- 
mense tract  of  country,  more  than  eight  hundred  miles 
in  length,  and  requires  a  band  of  energetic  workers  to 
evangelize  it.  M.  Coillard  intended  to  proceed  to 
Lialui,  the  capital,  where  he  had  previously  been  wel- 
comed by  the  king,  to  endeavor  fo  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  chiefs." 

The  Moravians  report  in  Independent  Kaffraria,  Brit- 
ish Kaffraria  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Colony,  21  sta- 
tions, and  the  report  for  1884  gave  58  missionary  agents, 
10  native  missionaries,  326  native  helpers,  2,828  commu- 
nicants, 26  schools,  2,619  pupils. 

The  English  Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education 
in  the  East  reports  in  King  William's  Town  and  Peelton 
four  female  missionaries  engaged  in  teaching  the  native 
children. 

The  Primitive  Methodists  of  England  have  a  mission 
at  North  Alewal,  with  two  missionaries  and  181  mem- 
bers, and  there  are  also  missions  in  South  Africa  by  the 
Rhenish  Missionary  Society,  Hermansburg  Missionary 
Society,  Berlin  Evangelical  Missionary  Society,  Norwe- 
gian Lutheran  Missionary  Society  in  Zululand,  and  Free 
Swiss  Church  of  Canton  de  Vaud  among  the  Basutos 
and  Kafirs. 

WEST    AND    WEST    CENTRAL    AFRICA. 

In  West  and  West  Central  Africa  the  work  of  the 
Protestant  Church  has  met  with  some  success  in  Li- 
beria, Gold  Coast,  Gambia  and  on  the  Niger,  and  very 
lately  on  the  Congo,  yet  com!patalvs^V>j  \\\.N\^\\'^%\iR.^'^ 
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accomplished  beyond  laying  the  foundations  for  future 
aggressive  work. 

The  American  Board  Mission  in  West  Central  Africa 
was  founded  in  1880  and  has  now  three  stations  with 
five  missionaries  and  their  wives.  Four  of  the  mission- 
aries are  ordained.  The  stations  are  at  Bailundu,  Bihe 
and  Benguela.  Two  schools  and  twenty  pupils  are  re- 
ported. 

Bishop  Taylor,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
has  established  several  stations  in  Angola  and  on  the 
Congo.  A  subsequent  article  in  this  number  of  the 
magazine  will  give  fuller  particulars. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  in  Liberia  reported 
in  Feb.  1886, 19  traveling  and  57  local  preachers,  2,490 
members  and  166  probationers,  27  churches  valued  at 
$37,610.  No  missionaries  from  America  are  connected 
with  the  Liberia  Mission.  Some  of  the  missionaries  be- 
longing to  the  Angola  stations  formed  by  Bishop  Tay- 
lor have  their  names  connected  with  the  Liberia  Con- 
ference, and  Bishop  Taylor  writes  that  the  printed  An- 
nual Minutes  of  the  Liberia  Conference,  held  in  Feb. 
1886,  should  have  given  their  names  as  missionaries  in 
Angola,  and  not  as  embraced  in  a  District  under  a  pre- 
siding elder. 

The  English  Baptists  have  a  mission  on  the  Congo 
which  reported  last  year  20  missionaries,  i  medical 
agent,  i  female  school  teacher,  and  140  boys  in  day- 
schools.  The  stations  are  at  Underbill,  Bayneston, 
Ngombe,  Stanley  Pool,  San  Salvador,  Bolobo  and  Lu- 
kolela.  No  members  were  reported  in  the  last  Annual 
Report.  On  the  West  Coast  at  Cameroons  and  Victoria, 
there  were  3  missionaries,  3  school  teachers,  5  native 
evangelists  and  168  communicants.  We  understand 
that  lately  the  West  Coast  Mission  has  been  transferred 
to  some  German  Missionary  Society  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  country  where  the  miasion  is  situated  has  lately 
been  ceded  to  Germany. 

The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  has  a  mis- 
sion in  Liberia  with  2  female  missionaries,  i  native 
preacher,  i  Bible  woman,  4  other  native  helpers,  7  self- 
supporting  churches  with  429  members.  The  Congo 
Mission  reported  last  May  13  male  and  5  female  mis- 
sionaries, and  2  native  preachers.  There  have  been  ex- 
tensive revivals  during  the  latter  part  of  1886  resulting 
in  over  1,000  conversions. 

■  The  English  Church  Missionary  Society  has  missions 
on  the  Niger  River  and  in  Yoruba  and  Sierra  I^eone. 
The  Niger  Mission  was  commenced  in  1857.  The 
founder  of  this  mission  and  its  leader  for  thirty  years, 
labors  on  with  undiminished  energy.  The  steamer 
Henry  Venn  greatly  aids  the  mission.  The  statistics 
report  8  native  clergymen,  15  native  lay  teachers,  916 
communicants,  8  schools  with  518  students.  The&Vrra 
■  Leone  Mission  was  commenced  in  i8t6,  but  the  work  is 
now  being  carried  on  chiefly  hy  the  Native  Church,  and 
the  Society  sustains  the  three  leading  educational  insti- 
tutions. The  Native  Church  reported  in  1S85  about 
f  80,000  contributed  by  the  people  for  pastoral  support 
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and  missionary  objects,  and  it  employs  two  clergymen 
and  several  lay  teachers  as  missionaries.  There  are 
5,810  communicants.  The  Yoruba  Mission  was  com- 
menced in  1843,  and  now  has  2,650  communicants.  The 
principal  stations  are  at  Lagos  and  Abeokuta. 

The  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  of  Great  Brit- 
ain report  in  Sierra  Leone  5  circuits  with  6  itinerant 
preachers,  S5  local  preachers,  141  class  leaders,  2,955 
church  members,  713  probationers,  16  chapels,  11  San- 
day-schools  with  974  scholars. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  are  in  Sierra  Leone.  Gam- 
bia, Gold  Coast,  and  Lagos.  In  Sierra  Leone  are  15 
missionaries,  35  chapels,  9  catechists,  45  day  school 
teachers,  106  local  preachers,  5,815  members,  1,134  pro- 
bationers, 25  day-schools  with  2,564  scholars,  31  Sun- 
day-schools with  301  teachers  and  3,648  scholars.  In 
Gambia  are  7  missionaries,  10  chapels,  32  local  preach- 
ers, 789  church  members,  37  probationers,  7  Sunday- 
schools  with  37  teachers  and  688  scholars,  7  day- 
schools  with  II  teachers  and  562  scholars.  On  the  Gold 
Coast  District  are  iS  missionaries,  43  catechists,  159 
local  preachers,  5, 88,  members  and  353  probationers, 
42  chapels,  53  day-schools  with  79  teachers  and  2,119 
scholars,  46  Sunday-schools  with  125  teachers  and  1,440 
scholars.  On  the  Lagos  District  are  stations  at  Little 
Popo,  Porto-Novo,  Lagos,  Yaba,  Abeokuta  and  Egga, 
with  II  missionaries,  5  catechists,  73  local  preachers, 
1,403  members  and  393  probationers,  18  Sunday- 
schools  with  103  teachers  and  1,269  scholars,  ai  day- 
schools  with  30  teachers  and  S24  scholars. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  hasiti 
African  Mission  at  Old  Calabar  where  it  reports  6  lU- 
tions,  iS  out>statioDS.  9  ordained  mifisiencries  (of  vluMft 
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3  are  natives  and  3  natives  of  Jamaica),  6  European  fe- 
male teachers,  a  other  European  agents,  iS  native 
agents,  341  members,  7  Sunday-schools  with  700  schol- 
ars, 6  day-schools  with  336  scholars. 

The  Aiherican  Presbyterian  Church  has  missions  in 
Liberia,  on  the  Gaboon  River,  and  on  the  Island  of  Cor- 
isco.  The  Liberia  Mission  has  7  stations,  3  ordained 
American  missionaries,  s  native  ordained  ministers,  i 
American  lay,  i  native  lay,  and  3  female  missionaries, 
353  communicants,  365  scholars  in  boarding  and  day- 
schools.  In  the  Gaboon  and  Corisco  Mission  are  6  sta- 
tions and  7  out-stations,  with  6  American  ordained  and 
5  native  ministers,  i  American  and  14  native  lay  mis- 
sionaries, 10  female  missionaries,  615  communicants,  87 
scholars  in  boarding  and  day-schools. 

The  American  Southern  Baptist  Convention  reports 
stations  at  Lagos,  Abeokuta,  Ogbomoshaw,  Gaun,  and 
Hausser  Farm,  with  6  ordained  missionaries,  five  of 
whom  are  married,  and  S  native  assistants,  with  135 
members  and  zao  pupils. 

The  United  Brethren  in  Christ  report  in  their  Sher- 
bro-Mendi  Mission  in  West  Africa  3,939  members,  of 
whom  1,085  w^''*  received  in  1885.  The  workers  are  4 
ordained  preachers,  5  unordained  preachers  and  53  lay- 
workers. 

The  African  Methodist  Church  sent  out  last  Decem- 
ber one  missionary  and  his  wife  for  mission  work  in  Li- 
beria. 

The  Southern  Colored  Baptists  sent  out  in  January, 
1887,  five  missionaries  to  work  among  the  Vey  tribe  of 
Negroes  in  Liberia. 

The  Free  Methodist  Church  in  the  United  States  are 
represented  in  Liberia  by  six  missionaries,  who  arrived 
in  Monrovia  Dec.  15, 1886.  They  claim  to  be  self-sup. 
porting  missionaries,  and  are  Rev,  R.  L.  Harris,  Miss 
Eunice  Knapp,  who  was  for  three  years  missionary  in 
Bulgaria,  Rev.  Charles  Westfall  and  wife  and  Mrs.  Jen- 
nie Torrence. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  reports  in  Liberia, 
either  native  or  Liberian,  i  bishop,  8  presbyters,  3  dea- 
cois,  3  candidates  for  orders,  8  lay-readers  18  catechists, 
I  business  agents.  There  are  also  one  white  presbyter, 
and  teachers,  i  white  physician,  and  i  white  female 
teacher.  The  communicants  number  540,  of  whom  171 
ire  natives  and  369  Liberians.  There  arc  also  410  day 
and  357  boarding  scholars. 

The  General  Synod  of  the  American  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  has  in  its  Muhlenberg  Mission  at 
Hoorovia,  Africa,  Rev.  D.  A.  Day  and  wife  as  mission- 
ariecaidedbya  native  preacher.  There  are  81  com- 
municants and  a  school  with  88  boarders  and  39  non- 
boarders  as  scholars. 

The  General  Association  of  the  Colored  Baptists  of 
the  Western  States  report  two  missionaries  lately  sent  to 
Ibe  CoDga 

Mr.  E.  S.  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  is  supporting  a 
tndier  and  a  missionary  school  in  Liberia,  and  Miss 
Sbup il  in  chai^ge  of  a  school  among  the  Veys  of  Li- 


beria. The  North  German  Missionary  Society  has  a 
mission  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

There  are  ten  Continental  Missionary  Societies  repre- 
sented by  missionaries  in  Africa,  but  we  have  no  late 
statistics,  respecting  them.  They  are  St.  Chrischona, 
Rhenish,  North  German,  Berlin  Evangelical,  Hermans- 
burg,  French  Evangelical,  Norwegian,  Berlin,  Finnish 
and  the  Free  Church  Canton  de  Vaud.  The  location 
has  been  given  in  the  foregoing  notes. 

We  give  below  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the 
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now  operating  in  Africa.  They  are  generally  taken 
from  the  reports  made  in  1886.  The  wives  of  the  mis- 
sionaries are  not  generally  included  in  the  list  of  the 
female  missionaries  and  the  statistics  are  necessarily 
incomplete. 
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Rev.  J.  W.  Mendenhall,  d.d.,  of  Delaware,  Ohio, 
writes  as  follows  respecting  the  future  work  of  Protest- 
antism in  Africa  : 

"  To  succeed  rapidly  in  the  '  Dark  Continent,'  Protest- 
antism must  thunder  and  flash  like  lightning  all  over 
its  vast  area.  Externally,  it  must  deal  vigorously  with 
the  old  historical  foims  of  religion,  such  as  Mohamme- 
danism, compelling  a  halt  in  their  career,  and  contest 
the  presence  of  such  corrupt  forms  of  Christianity  as 
the  Coptic  and  Roman  Catholic,  com9cUvcv%\c^o'no»!Cv:i^ 
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and  a  return  to  true  Scriptural  standards  of  ethical  life 
and  spiritual  order.  A  close  observer  is  impressed  that 
both  purposes  are  in  process  of  fulfillment.  In  Egypt, 
Abyssinia,  Angola,  and  Mozambique,Latin  Christianity  is 
being  gradually  undermined  by  anative  independent  spirit 
and  by  an  exposure  of  the  corruptions  of  the  priesthood. 
While  the  obstinacy  of  the  Mohammedan  race  can  not  be 
magnified  beyond  the  reality,  the  influence  of  the  Euro- 
pean spirit  is  a  restraint  which  is  affecting  both  priests 
and  people,  and  by  the  constant  attrition  of  the  two 
forces — Mohammedan  and  Christian — the  result  will 
finally  be  the  decline  of  the  former,  and  the  dominion  of 
the  latter.  Intrenched  as  Mohammedanism  is  in  the 
Barbary  States,  Egypt,  the  Soudan,  and  Lower  Guinea, 
and  paganism  rife  in  Zanzibar  and  the  interior,  never- 
theless the  footfalls  of  the  Christian  missionary  may 
shake  the  foundation  of  every  mosque  in  Africa,  and 
terrify  every  pagan  into  awe  and  reverence  before 
God." 


♦  •  ♦ 


Methodist  Missions  in  Liberia.     , 

Rev.  James  H.  Deputie  writes  from  Mount  Olive, 
Liberia: 

I  am  very  much  Interested  in  The  Gospel  in  All 
Lands,  and  feel  very  grateful  for  the  information  that 
you  are  giving  to  the  world  of  the  progress  of  the  work 
of  Missions  upon  the  "  Dark  Continent."  It  is  my 
privilege  to  share  a  part  in  this  good  work,  and  for 
twenty-two  years  I  have  been  preaching  the  Gospel 
among  the  heathen. 

My  first  appointment  after  uniting  with  the  Liberia 
Annual  Conference  was  among  the  Vey  tribe  fifteen 
miles  interior  of  Robertsport,  Grand  Cape  Mountain.  1 
had  a  very  interesting  work  there,  but  war  among  the 
natives  soon  destroyed  all  my  prospects,  and  I  was 
ordered  to  abandon  the  field.  I  am  now  working  among 
the  Bassa  tribe  of  natives  and  here  we  have  a  very 
interesting  work.  Since  I  have  been  here  I  have 
received  into  the  church  one  hundred  and  fifty  nine  per- 
sons mostly  of  heathen  parentage,  and  very  few  of  them 
have  turned  back. 

We  have  had  our  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  the 
most  formidable  was  the  neglect  to  secure  to  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  to  open  a 
Manual  Labor  School,  and  to  open  and  establish  a 
Christian  Settlement.  This  oversight  on  the  part  of 
our  chief  officers  at  that  time  has  given  us  considerable 
trouble  and  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  the  work. 
Every  mission  station  opened  among  the  heathen  in 
this  country  should  be  established  upon  a  healthy 
foundation;  and  with  a  view  to  make  it  self-supporting. 
In  order  to  do  this  each  station  should  have  at  least  one 
thousand  acres  of  land,  and  every  man,  woman  and 
child  coming  to  the  station  should  be  required  to  work, 
and  furnished  with  a  home.  This  will  keep  our  people 
together,  and  give  life  to  the  station. 

Land  soon  becomes  valuable  after  the  missionary 


puts  down  his  stakes  and  clears  away  the  bush.  Spec- 
ulators in  lands  soon  see  the  advantages,  and  secure 
titles  to  lands  adjacent,  and  hold  them  at  high  prices. 
One  man  above  me  has  six  hundred  acres  of  land  in  one 
block  and  not  a  foot  of  it  under  cultivation.  The  lands 
around  us  are  all  taken  up  by  persons  at  a  distance  from 
us  and  our  members  are  compelled  to  go  beyond  these 
lines  to  make  their  farms  in  order  that  they  may  have 
rice  and  casaddoes  to  eat. 

Recently  we  obtained  a  title  for  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  in  this  place,  and  this  is  held  in  the  name  of  the 
Missionary  Society.  This  is  not  sufficient  to  build  up  a 
very  large  mission  station,  but  it  is  the  best  we  can  do 
under  the  circumstances.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Missionary  Society  has  ever  appropriated  any  moneys 
to  secure  land  in  this  section  of  country. 

The  Government  will  give  lands  to  all  benevolent 
societies  operating  in  this  country  upon  application  of 
their  agents,  and  give  a  sufficient  title  to  secure  them 
against  the  claims  of  others  as  long  as  said  lands  are 
used  for  benevolent  purposes.  In  order  that  the  appli- 
cant may  know  his  land  marks,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
lands  be  surveyed,  and  the  parties  applying  must  pay 
the  surveyor  and  all  other  expenses  necessary  to  secure 
said  grants.  Bishop  Taylor  has  a  form  drawn  up  by 
which  he  secures  a  title  to  lands  in  the  name  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  not  in  the  name  of  the 
Missionary  Society. 

Those  of  us  in  the  service  of  the  Missionary  Society 
cannot  advance  in  our  work  among  the  natives.  We 
have  no  means  to  secure  titles  to  any  land  beyond  what 
we  are  now  occupying.  We  are  not  able  to  meet  the 
expenses  from  our  own  funds  and  obtain  titles  in  the 
name  of  the  society.  It  is  useless  to  go  among  the  sur- 
rounding heathen  and  talk  to  them  unless  we  can  prom- 
ise them  something  permanent.  Our  first  missionaries 
in  this  land  failed  because  they  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hand  down  to  those  who  follow  them  perma- 
nent mission  stations;  and  so  it  will  be  with  us;  we 
must  follow  the  example  of  others  if  we  wish  to  be  suc- 
cessful. The  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians  and  the 
Lutherans  at  Muhlenburg  are  building  up  strong  healthy 
and  thriving  manual  labor  mission  stations  and  are 
going  to  considerable  expense  to  secure  good  titles  to 
lands,  building  permanent  houses  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  scholars,  and  large  commodious  churches 
to  accommodate  the  heathen  visiting  the  stations. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  yet  before  these  heathen  will 
appreciate  civilization  and  Christianity  sufficiently  to  be 
willing  to  go  to  much  expense  to  receive  it.  They  love 
a  free  Gospel  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  We  must 
look  abroad  for  the  books  we  use  in  our  schools;  slates 
and  stationery  of  all  kind  must  come  to  us  from  civil- 
ized countries. 

Money  is  very  scarce  here.  The  paper  currency  of 
the  country  is  of  no  value  beyond  the  jurisdictimi  of 
Liberia  and  very  often  depreciated  by  the  merchants 
here.    The  products  of  the  country  such  u  c«miropd> 
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,  palm  kernels,  coffee  and  ginger  are  exchanged 
merchant  for  trade  cloth,  brass  kettles,  powder 
(Tisions  at  very  high  prices,  and  the  people  gen- 
e  kept  poor  and  from  hand  to  mouth, 
mnot  expect  much  from  our  charges  in  money, 
people  whom  we  serve  do  not  have  it.  The 
1  rum  traffic  is  here  also,  and  the  foreign  mer- 
re  bringing  it  into  the  country  in  large  quanti- 
3  you  see  we  have  enemies  on  all  sides,  but  we 
God's  assistance  to  win  the  field.  Pray  for  the 
ion  of  Africa. 


Bishop  Taylor's  African  Missions. 

i  June,  i886,  number  of  this  magazine  we  gave 
mt  of  the  missions  established  by  Bishop  Taylor 
:a.  Since  then,  three  missionaries  have  died, 
ve  returned  and  others  have  reinforced  themis- 
The  latest  reports  we  have  received  give  the  sta- 
d  names  of  missionaries  as  follows: 

UPPER  CONGO  DISTRICT. 

o, — RtT.  J.  C.  Peter,  Grant  Cameron,  Jas.  A.   Harrison, 

ram  W.  Elkins  and  wife. 

[Upper  Kassai). — Rev.  A.  F.  Shoreland,  Bradley  L.  Enrr, 

ewth,  Lyman  B.  Walker. 

a. — Rev.  Julius  L.  Judson. 

. — Rev.   Henry  E.   Benoit,  Rev.   Ai  Sartore,  Miss  M.  E. 

•  ■  • 

ANGOLA  DISTRICT. 

. — Rev.  Charles  A.  Ratcliffe  and  wife.  Rev.   Heli  Chate- 

s  L.  F.  Cummings,  Miss  Susie   E.    Harvey,  Rev.  W.  H. 

:  and  wife,  Jeremiah  Arringdale. 

—Rev.  Charles  L.  Davenport  and  wife.  Rev.   Andrew  J. 

I  wife. 

M^^.— Rev.  A.  E.  Withey  and  wife,  Rev.W.  H.  Mead  and 

{  Louisa  A.  Hartley,  Miss  Effie  H.  Brannen,  Wm.  P.  Dod- 

les  W.  Gordon. 

e. — Wm.  R.  Summers,  M.  d.  ,   Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mead  and 

(  Albertha  Mead,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Rudolph. 

p  Taylor  has  been  in  England  arranging  for  the 
of  a  steamer  to  be  used  in  his  mission  work  on 
go  and  its  tributaries.  He  wrote  from  Liver- 
n.  5th:  "  Our  steamer  is  to  be  90  feet  long,  16 
4  hold,  to  draw  two  feet  of  water;  two  cabins 
ath-room,  giUey,  capstan,  to  work  by  steam, 
lights,  hose  and  nozzle,  to  be  run  by  steam,  for 
irposes,  among  others  to  put  to  flight,  if  need 
et  of  attacking  canoes.  Neither  dogs  nor  men 
id  before  such  a  shot  of  water.  We  shall  have, 
aw-mill  and  separate  steam-engine  to  run  it,  to 
»d  when  in  transit,  and  to  saw  plank  when  at 
*he  whole  thing  is  wonderfully  complete  in  ar- 
mt,  and  to  be  delivered,  in  man-loads,  in  Liver- 
Dril  18,  to  be  shipped  on  steamship  Nubian  with 
recruits  for  the  Kassai,  April  20,  to  prck  me  up 
at  Cape  Palmas,  May  8.  In  response  to  my  let- 
'ming  the  people  here,  published  in  The  Chris- 
l^ndoD,  about  $2,000  has  been  sent  in  for  the 
;  and  my  old  friend,  Mrs.  Henry  Reed,  just  re* 
rom  Tasxnania^  will  give  for  the  steamer  ;^5< 


nearly  $2,500.  So  it  pays  to  advertise,  though  we  never 
solicit  anything  as  you  know." 

The  Bishop  left  England  in  January  for  Africa.  Writ- 
ing from  Madeira,  he  says: 

**I  see,  by  looking  over  papers  sent  me  from  America, 
that  those  who  have  been  contributing  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  the  steamer  and  voting  on  its  name,  are  voting 
to  call  it  *  Bishop  William  Taylor.'  I  move  an  amend- 
ment to  that  motion,  viz.:  to  strike  out  *  Bishop  William* 
and  insert  ^ Annie  * — Annie  Taylor.  As  I  will  be  person- 
ally on  the  Congo  rivers,  my  name  and  that  of  the  steamer 
being  identical  will  lead  to  misunderstanding  as  to  my 
whereabouts. 

**  I  prefer  that  the  honor  be  conferred  on  my  wife.  She 
is  the  wife  of  my  youth,  and  while  she  devoted  her  whole 
connubial  affection  and  life  to  me,  it  was  with  a  distinct 
understanding  that  the  claims  of  God  on  me,  as  an 
ambassador  for  Christ,  were  supreme,  and  that,  there- 
fore, she  would  never  hinder.but  always  help  me  to  fulfill 
them;  and  in  our  happy  union  of  over  forty  years  I  have 
never  failed  to  fill  an  appointment  for  preaching  or  other 
ministerial  duty  on  her  account. 

"  My  foreign,  work  has  cost  us  a  separation,  more  dis- 
tressing to  mind  and  heart  of  both  of  us  than  the  pains 
of  a  hundred  deaths,  with  occasional  meetings  and  part- 
ings which  tended  to  increase  the  agony;  yet  to  this  day 
I  never  heard  her  object  to  my  going  or  staying,  nor 
utter  a  murmur  on  account  of  my  absence,  A  doctor  of 
divinity  said  to  her  one  day,  *  Mrs.  Taylor,  I  can't  help 
but  think  hard  of  Mr.  Taylor  for  going  away,  and  leav- 
ing you  alone  so  long.*  She  replied,  'Well,  Doctor,  he 
never  went  away  without  my  consent,  nor  stayed  longer 
than  I  allowed  him  to  stay;  and  if  I  don't  complain,  I 
don't  think  anybody  else  has  any  right  to  complain.' 
The  Doctor  subsided. 

"Annie  Taylor,  under  God,  has  brought  up  our  four 
sons  in  my  absence,  amid  the  demoralizing  influences  of 
Californian  life,  so  that  in  their  manly  character  and  life 
they  are  an  honor  to  their  parents — total  abstainers  from 
all  intoxicating  drinks,  members  of  the  churchy  one  a 
successful  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  all  witnesses  for 
Jesus." 


Rev.  Clarence  L.  Davenport  writes  from  Dondo,  An- 
gola Province,  Africa,  Dec.  nth  and  Dec.  29th,  1886: 

I  do  not  remember  the  date  of  my  last  letter  to  Gospel 
IN  All  Lands,  but  I  wish  to  reiterate  a  statement  that  I 
then  made,  viz.:  that  I  am  a  true  Methodist.  There 
seems  to  be  a  feeling,  in  some  quarters,  of  friction  be- 
tween "  The  Transit  and  Building  Fund  Society  of  Bishop 
Wm.  Taylor's  Self-Supporting  Missions"  and  *'  The  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church" 
which  I,  for  one,  am  very  sorry  to  see.  I  can  say  this, 
that  every  member  of  these  missions  in  Africa  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Further,  we 
are  members  of  District  Conferences,  of  the  Liberia 
Annual  Conference  of  the  same  church^ 

We  came,  trusting  God  for  sup^tt  .%.ll«x  ^sx\Ni\.^XKSQ3L 
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fields  of  labor.  Our  brethren  of  the  Missionary  Society 
go  to  their  fields  with  their  support  guaranteed  from  the 
Society.  We  have  no  right  to  impugn  each  other's  mo- 
tives, because  we  have  not  entered  our  work  upon  the 
same  basis,  as  regards  support.  Sufficientforustoknow 
where  the  Master  of  the  harvest  would  have  us  gather. 
Why  should  we  hesitate  while  souls  are  perishing  <or 
want  of  the  "Water  of  Life." 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  young  men  and  women  of  our 
church,  that  if  God  calls  you  for  this  special  work  (that  of 
foreign  missions)  and  you  feci  that  you  would  be  getting 
more  glory  to  God  and  following  more  closely  in  the 
footsteps  of  "  The  Son"  and  the  apostles  to  go  out  at 
your  own  charges  and  labor  with  your  head  and  hands 
for  your  support,  in  the  field,  do  not  hesitate  to  obey; 
but  oh !  be  sure  that  God  calls,  yea,  that  He  not  only 
calls  but  that  He  commands  you  logo;  that  if  you  go  not, 
your  soul  will  pay  the  penalty.  Those  whom  God  calls 
need  have  no  fear  of  their  support,  foe  "The  earth  is  the 
Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof." 

My  soul  rejoiced  to  see  your  call,  some  months  since, 
for  a  thousand  men  and  women  to  go  to  foreign  fields, 
asking  only  their  passage  to  the  field  and  their  equip- 
ments, and  trust  ere  this  God  has  laid  it  upon  the  hearts 
of  some  of  His  chosen  ones  to  respond  and  the  Society 
to  accept.  And  now  for  a  word  or  two  as  to  our  progress 
and  of  the  blessings  of  God  unto  us. 

Did  I  tell  you  of  oar  night  school?  We  hold  a  free 
■ol  two  nights  in  the  week.    We  open  with  singing 


and  prayer.  Then  divide  up  into  classes  and  each  worker 
takes  his  or  her  class,  and  the  instruction  is  carried  on  fot 
thirty  or  forty  minutes;  then  we  are  called  together  by  the 
tap  of  the  bell,  and  close  with  roll-call  and  singing  anda 
general  good-bye  and  hand-shaking  time.  Thisisafree 
school  for  all  the  blacks.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report 
a  steady  progress  is  being  made  in  all  the  classes. 
English  is  taught  exclusively.  The  interest  continues 
unabated.  We  also  have  a  Sunday  afternoon  service 
consisting  of  singing,  praying,  singing,  explanation  of  a 
"Bible  Illustration"  in  broken  Portuguese,  of  roll-call 
and  the  general  hand-shake  and  good-bye.  This  service 
is  open  to  all,  who  care  to  come. 

The  demand  and  need  is  so  great  that  ere  long  m 
shall  be  compelled  to  have  a  similar  service  of  Sabbalb 
evenings.  We  need  for  this  service  scripture  texts,  illus- 
trated Sunday-school  cards  and  papers.  We  love  this 
work,  and  each  time  it  makes  our  hearts  rejoice  to  see  a 
crowded  house,  all  eager  and  interested  to  see  and  hear. 
Thank  God,  the  day  draws  ntgherwhen  we  shall  be  able 
to  tell  them  in  their  own  tongue  of  the  love  of  Jesus. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  "  How  do  you  get  your 
support  ? "  Well !  I  wilt  answer.  At  present  our  day 
school  number  15, 10  of  whom  pay  $3.00  each  per  month 
tuition;  ^are  boarding  scholars  and  pay  tio.oo  per  month 
for  board  and  tuition.  One  works  for  bis  board  and  clothes 
and  schooling;  the  other  one  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  his 
schooling,  and  we  make  him  a  present  of  it.  The  di^ 
school  holds  five  days  in  the  week. 
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Besides  this  we  have  a  mechanical  department  (which 
is  soon  to  include  an  industrial  department),  and  we  also 
have  a  medical  department.  Both  are  prosperous  and 
bring  in  no  inconsiderable  income.  Then  we  are  getting 
a  small  fruit  farm  in  order  and  are  raising  some  vegeta- 
bles. Does  not  this  all  look  like  self-support  ?  Bless 
God;  we  give  Him  all  the  glory. 

As  to  the  blessings  of  God,  they  have  been  numberless. 
When  we  have  needed  help,  of  whatever  kind,  it  has  al- 
ways come.  Yea,  He  hath  given  us  exceeding,  abun- 
dantly above  all  that  we  have  asked  or  thought. 

December  a9th,  1886. 

Since  last  writing,  our  numbers  have  been  increased 
by  the  arrival,  in  Loanda,  of  8  persons,  viz.:  Wm.  Ar- 
ringdale,  wife  and  18-year-old  son,  Jeremiah,  Miss  H. 
Louisa  Hartley,  Miss  Susie  J.  Harvey,  Miss  Effie  Brannen, 
and  Miss  L.  Fannie  Cummings,  in  charge  of  Bro.  Chas. 
A  Ratcliflfe,  who  had  been  called  home  to  England  a  few 
months  since,  by  the  death  of  one  of  his  sisters.  Misses 
Martha  Kahand  Mary  B.Lindsay  were  left  at  Mayumba, 
as  they  came  down  the  coast,  to  reinforce  the  station  of 

Mamba. 

We  as  yet  know  not  where  these  new  helpers  will  be 
appointed.  The  time  of  the  latter  rains  is  upon  us,  and 
consequently  we  feel  somewhat  as  though  we  had  the 
Spring  fever — a  little  lazy.  All  are  enjoying  very  good 
health  thus  far,  and  unite  in  sending  love  to  yourself  and 
all  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Lord,  through  the 
columns  of  The  Gospel  in  All  Lands. 

Converting  Power  In  Morocco. 

BY  REV.  B.  F.  BALDWIN. 

I  am  now  able  to  send  the  tidings  which,  above  all 
others,  I  have  longed  to  commit  to  the  mail,  the  tidings, 
the  saving  power  of  God's  grace,  is  now  already  begun 
to  be  seen  among  those  to  whom  we  have  so  imperfectly 
spoken  the  word  of  God. 

The  first  Mohammedan  we  have  reason  to  believe  re- 
ceived the  Gospel  in  the  saving  power,  was  a  woman  at 
our  out-station,  Arzeela.  She  boldly  told  others  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  was  her  Savior.  The  sisters  who  labor 
there  (Misses  Herdman  and  Caley)  trust  her  daughter 
also  has  accepted  Christ.  Two  lads  there  seem  also  to 
have  yielded  themselves  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  This  fruit 
was  seen  in  the  early  part  of  the  past  summer,  when 
the  Arzeela  station  had  been  opened  only  some  three 

months. 

About  the  same  time,  a  dear  old  man  called  El  Hajj 
(meaning*'' the  pilgrim,"  because  he  had  made  the  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca),  evidently  received  the  truth  of  sal- 
vation  through  the  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  came 
daily,  saying, ''  Do  read  me  a  little  more  about  the  Lord 
Jesns.''  He  told  us  and  others  that  Jesus  had  made  his 
heart  quite  cleap.  I  well  remember  seeing  him  weeping 
■nder  an  address  I  gave,  in  my  poor,  lame  Arabic,  just 
bef€>re  leaving  for  a  visit  to  England  last  June,  to  a 
gnmp  of  natives  who  had  come  for  medicine.    He  was 


after  that  daily  at  the  Mission  House,  until  the  light 
broke  in  upon  his  heart.  This  man  is  a  **  Shereef ,"  one 
of  the  direct  descendants  of  Mohammed  himself,  all 
of  whom  are  accounted  to  be  holy  men  by  aU 
Moslems. 

But  I  hasten  to  tell  you  the  best  news  of  all.  It  is 
concerning  our  dear,  bright,  zealous  young  convert.  El 
Hasan, — a  babe  in  Christ  of  but  a  few  weeks  old,  who  has 
filled  us  with  joy  and  encouragement  unutterable.  1  first 
saw  him  last  May,  when  on  a  journey  in  the  mountains 
between  here  and  Tetuan.  He  came  to  my  tent  one 
evening  from  the  caravansary,  where  he  was  stopping 
for  the  night,  that  he  might  make  my  acquaintance. 

I  was  at  once  impressed  with  the  pleasing  counte- 
nance and  bearing  of  this  young  Moorish  gentleman. 
I  found  him  remarkably  intelligent  and  well  educated 
for  Morocco,  and  wonderfully  free  from  an  intolerant 
spirit,  though  a  devoted  Moslem.  I  afterward  learned 
that  he  was  of  one  of  the  (so-called)  *'  best  families  "  in 
Morocco,  tracing  their  ancestry  back  to  the  time  when, 
centuries  ago,  their  home  and  possessions  were  in  Anda- 
lusia, Spain.  Some  of  his  relatives  are  in  high  official 
positions.  I  mention  this  not  as  of  importance  but 
interest. 

This  acquaintance  thus  began  in  May,  was  renewed  in 
June,  when  he  came  to  Tangier  at  my  desire,  and  was 
daily  at  the  Mission  House,  occupied  with  Arabic  liter- 
ary work  for  us.  Before  meeting  me  he  had  never  seen 
the  Word  of  God,  and  when  shown  it  he  esteemed  it 
highly.  But  after  a  little  time  it  began  to  assert  its 
blessed  mastery  over  his  spirit,  and  he  read  it  with  de- 
light. He  said  to  us,  '<  I  know  the  Koran  (their  sacred 
book,  a  pretended  revelation,)  by  heart,  but  you  have  to 
read  your  book. 

After  being  with  us  only  three  weeks,  a  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  Bible,  and  an  uneasiness  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  appeared.  He  began  say- 
ing that  if  he  read  on  and  stayed  with  us,  he  might  have 
to  become  a  Christian.  But  this  was  perhaps  intellectual 
and  not  heart  exercise.  On  going  to  England  to  arrange 
for  the  education  of  my  children,  I  left  him  to  work  at 
translating  book  after  book  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  from  Eastern  Arabic  to  that  of  Morocco. 
God's  blessed  word  did  its  own  sweet  work. 

Miss  Tulloch  daily  helped  and  guided  him.  I  imag- 
ine her  joy  one  morning  on  his  coming  to  her  with  great 
eagerness  and  telling  her  of  his  having  received  forgive- 
ness of  sins  the  night  before.  He  had  been  reading 
and  pondering  the  first  epistle  of  John,  as  he  translated 
it,  on  the  preceding  day.  That  night  as  he  was  read- 
ing it,  he  said  a  great  light  from  God  seemed  to  break 
into  his  soul,  which  he  confessed  had  been  very  dark  and 
hard.  He  went  on  to  describe  how  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  Lord,  Jesus  came  near  to  him,  and  he  said  to 
Him:  "  Here,  my  Lord  Jesus,  take  my  heart." 

He  said  he  then  lay  still  and  wept  upon  his  bed,  and 
knew  that  he  had  received  a  new  heart,  and  had  his  sins 
forgiven.    His  joy  since  has  beetv  >\Tv\io>\TAfc^^''^^^>^^ss!w- 
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med  TAlIah "  (praise  be  to  God),  and  "  Elhammed 
rsidna  Aisa  "  (praise  to  our  Lord  Jesus),  are  often  on 
his  lips,  and  I  believe  always  in  his  heart.  Since  then 
l)is  life  has  been  beautifully  consistent. 

Upon  my  return  from  England  a  few  weeks  ago,  I 
soon  learned  the  good  news.  I  was  much  touched,  on 
telling  him  he  could  have  a  vacation  and  go  and  see  his 
relatives  in  El  Kasar,  two  days'  journey  from  here,  to 
see  him  quite  break  down  and  weep,  and  tell  me  that 
immediately  after  his  conversion  a  few  weeks  before, 
he  wrote  to  his  father  that  he  could  no  longer  remain  a 
Mohammedan,  for  he  had  become  a  follower  of  Jesus. 

His  father  promptly  wrote  back,  on  behalf  of  not  only 
himself  but  El  Hasan's  mother,  to  whom  he  is  tenderly 
attached,  that  he  was  no  longer  their  son,  and  if  he  re- 
turned they  would  imprison  him.  The  full  import  of 
the  renunciation  of  Mohammedanism  and  the  super- 
natural power  needed  to  produce  it,  and  the  moral  cour- 
age it  demands,  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who 
have  lived  in  Moslem  lands.  By  the  law  of  the  Koran, 
which  is  the  law  of  every  country  of  the  **  Crescent,"  it  is 
death.  Hasan  said  his  father  would  not  imprison,  he 
would  kill  him. 

As  far  as  I  know  this  is  the  first  Moor  (the  name 
given  to  Arabs  in  Morocco),  who  has  ever  thus  re- 
nounced Islam  and  declared  himself  a  Christian  since 
the  blighting  system  of  Mohammed  had  its  birth.  (I,  of 
course,  except  the  others  I  mentioned  as  having  declared 
their  faith  in  Christ's  death  for  salvation,  which  is  a 
virtual  giving  up  of  the  false  religion.  But  in  El 
Hasan's  case  it  is  a  positive  renunciation.)  It  is  said  that 
the  Jesuits,  who  have  had  missions  here  and  in  Algeria 
many  decades,  if  not  centuries,  have  never  yet,  in 
Morocco,  won  a  single  Moor  to  Romanism. 

Some  of  El  Hasan's  relatives  sent  for  him  to  come 
to  them  to  keep  one  of  their  religious  feasts  or 
"  aides."  His  comment  to  us  was,  **  What  would  /  do 
at  their  <7/^ /"  I  could  fill  pages  with  expressions  of 
faith  and  hope  and  spiritual  intelligence  from  his  lips. 
He  fearlessly  confesses  Christ  everywhere.  Like  young 
converts  at  home,  he  seems  to  think  it  is  only  necessary 
to  fully  make  Jesus  known,  and  all  Morocco  must  needs 
soon  be  at  His  dear  feet.  He  is  sure  there  are  many 
devout  ones  such  as  he  was  (somewhat  like  Cornelius,  in 
Acts,  as  he  himself  noted),  who  will  quickly  receive 
Christ  if  instructed.  I  am  also  sure  there  are  hundreds 
and  thousands. 

He  said  to  me  the  other  day  that  the  truth  was  not 
that  his  Lord  Jesus  was  by  his  side,  but  that  He  was  in 
him.  When  a  brother  was  quoting  to  him  the  text,  **  A 
thousand  years  is  with  the  Lord  as  one  day,"  he  said, 
"  Yes,  the  Apostle  Peter  wrote  that  in  his  letter."  Such 
acquaintance  as  that  has  he  gained  of  the  Word  of  God 
in  these  short  months  of  transition  from  darkness  to  light. 

He  said  to  me  '*  I  now  understand  how  it  is  God  is 
one  and  yet  three.  It  is  something  like  the  sun  which 
is  one  and  yet  three.  It  has  its  substance,  its  light  and 
its  warmth."    He  longs  to  be  in  Fez,  where  he  is  going 


with  me,  where  he  will  be  able  to,  with  me,  speak  the 
Word  of  God  to  all  who  will  come  to  us  all  the  day  long, 
and  we  know  throngs  will  come. 

If  one's  heart  is  big  with  faith,  he  says,  one  will  have 
no  fear;  and  that  if  he  were  before  the  Sultan  be  would 
fearlessly  confess  Christ  as  his  Savior,  though  his  head 
were  to  be  taken  off  the  next  minute. 

He  seemed  to  be  first  attracted  to  Christianity  by  the 
sublimity  of  the  teachings  of  Christ.  No  other  religion, 
he  said,  taught  men  to  love  their  enemies.  He  notices 
minutely  our  actions,  and  is  not  slow  to  say  of  any 
inconsistency,  "  I  do  not  think  our  Lord  Jesus  would 
have  done  that." 

If  this  dear  man's  life  is  preserved  we  believe  he  will 
be  greatly  used  of  God  to  win  others.  He  is  already 
himself  a  missionary  without  suspecting  it,  for  he  con- 
stantly speaks  of  Christ.  He  has  interested  some  of  his 
friends,  even  those  in  high  position.  Others  frown 
upon  him  and  threaten  him.  His  dauntlessness  is  an 
inspiration. 

Just  now  we  are  trembling  for  him,  for  he  heard  his 
mother  was  sick  and  likely  to  die^  and  he  could  not  rest 
until  he  was  on  his  way  to  her.  We  fear  it  is  but  an 
excuse  to  get  him  into  the  hands  of  his  relatives.  I 
have  obtained  for  him  letters  of  protection  from  the 
American  Consul,  which  will  doubtless  protect  him  from 
imprisonment.  Still  the  ghastly  possibility  of  poison- 
ing, in  which  the  Moors  are  adepts,  remains.  I  entreat 
the  prayers  of  every  friend  of  our  work  for  this  dear, 
promising  young  convert. 

I  am  just  on  the  point  of  starting  to  Fez,  the  northern 
capital  of  Morocco.  It  is  ten  days'  journey,  on  mule- 
back,  into  the  interior.  We  ride  on  pack  saddles,  the 
animals  carrying  also  panniers  full  of  our  clothing,  tents, 
cooking  utensils,  books,  etc.  We  will,  in  Fez,  occupy  a 
native  house,  with  no  other  furniture  than  our  camp  beds 
and  boxes,  conforming  our  living,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
that  of  the  Moors  we  long  to  win. 

In  Fez  live  some  two  hundred  thousand  Christless 
souls.  It  is  the  seat  of  such  rude  learning  as  the  coun- 
try can  boast,  and  is  the  heart  of  Morocco  in  every  sense. 
The  population  is  entirely  Moorish,  save  a  few  thousand 
Jews.     Arabic  is  the  language  of  all. 

The  Sultan  divides  his  time  between  Fez  and  his 
southern  capital,  the  City  of  Morocco,  where  he  is  at 
this  time.  As  he  comes  and  goes  he  is  accompanied,  we 
are  told,  by  some  fifty  thousand  people.  I  hope  to  yet 
stand  before  him  and  speak  to  him  and  those  about  him, 
of  the  "great  salvation." 

I  have  already  had  an  audience  with  the  eldest  son  of 
the  presiding  shereef  (a  sort  of  pope  or  high  priest)  of 
all  Mohammedanism,  at  Wizzan,  Morocco's  Mecca,  where 
he  was  holding  his  Shereefan  Courts  in  his  father's  ab- 
sence. I  go  to  Fez  to  speak  of  Christ  to  the  people  and 
to  get  on  with  the  language.  I  doubt  nQt  the  men  of  Fez 
will  be  coming  in  and  going  out  continually  of  ^'^urown 
hired  house"  where  we  will  receive  them. 
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Pleading  for  Africa. 

BT  A  If  I8SI0N1BT. 

In  the  burning  heat  of  an  African  sun, 

One  sultry  summer  day, 
I  wearily  walked  at  the  hour  of  noon, 
Almost  wishing  my  work  were  done, 
Till  I  thought  of  the  love  of  God's  own  Son 

When  he  left  His  Heavenly  Home. 

The  sun  was  hot—but  what  mattered  that  ? 

There  was  work  which  laust  be  done; 
There  were  dying  men  to  be  visited, 
And  those  who  were  mourning  their  buried  dead, 
Others  whose  hearts  I  could  make  glad 

If  I  told  of  a  Heavenly  Home. 

The  sun  was  hot— but  what  mattered  that? 

Souls  were  waiting  for  words  of  life, 
Those  who  were  longing  to  learn  of  Heaven, 
Those  for  whom  Jesus  His  life  had  given. 
I  forgot  all  else.    I  had  not  even 

The  time  to  think  of  Home. 

Time— when  in  the  early  morning  light 

The  entreaty  rang,  *'  O  come 
Teach  us  of  Christ,"— and  late  at  night 
The  old,  the  yoimg,  were  in  my  sight, 
Multitudes  asking  for  Oospel  light ; 

Was  there  time  to  think  of  Home  f 

That  day  passed  by,  like  every  day, 
With  its  heat  and  weariness. 

0  we  know  how  to  ask  for  strength  by  the  way  ! 
Strength  from  the  Lord  but  for  one  day— 

"  Give  us  this  strength,  O  Lord,  we  pray, 
Until  Thou  shalt  take  us  Hpme." 

On  that  day,  from  a  region  vnld  and  lone, 

An  African  chief  had  come  ; 
There  the  word  of  life  had  never  gone, 
And  he  prayed  that  we  would  send  him  one 
To  tell  them  of  Christ,  but  there  was  none 

To  get  to  that  heathen  home. 

My  frame  was  weary,  and  deep  my  sleep 
When  the  hour  of  rest  came  on  ; 

1  slept,  but  I  only  slept  to  weep. 
To  suffer  anguish  great  and  deep, 

Like  those  who  their  watch  with  the  dying  keep  ; 
And,  sleeping,  I  dreamed  of  Home. 

I  dreamed  that  I  stood  on  a  distant  hill, 
And  hundreds  were  thronging  roimd, 
Calling  for  teachers,  calling  until 
They  besought  with  tears,  and  urging  still, 
Both  chiefs  and  people.    They  said,  **  You  will 
Go  for  us  to  your  distant  Home. 

"  In  your  happy  land  both  joy  and  light 

To  all  the  people  come : 
They  know  no  darkness  of  heathen  night ; 
Many  might  come  to  bring  us  light, 
Many  to  teach  us  of  good  and  right." 

And,  dreaming,  I  hastened  Home. 

The  pain  and  weariness  passed  away 

When  I  reached  a  Christian  land  ; 
I  ooiild  not  rest,  I  could  not  stay, 
I  oared  not  how  far  my  journey  lay  ; 
I  fiitcil  find  help,  and,  without  delay, 

€k>  back  to  my  African  home. 


I  stood  in  a  temple  large  and  wide, 

Filled  with  the  wise  and  good ; 
I  told  of  our  country  beyond  the  tide, 
Told  of  the  heathen  on  every  side. 
How  they  gathered  to  us  from  far  and  wide  ; 

I  told  of  this  at  Home- 
In  that  Christian  land,  and  to  Christian  men 
^     Who  professed  to  love  the  Lord 
Who  died  for  them  !— even  Qod*s  dear  Son — 
Yet  not  only  for  them,  but  for  heathen  men  ; 
Their  answer  was,  *'  It  is  true,  but  then 

There's  enough  to  do  at  Home  I " 

Sharp  agony  then  convulsed  my  frame 

AlS  I  thought  of  going  alone 
To  tell  the  heathen,  for  whom  I  came, 
They  must  die,  not  knowing  of  Jesus'  name, 
For  Christians  could  not  see  their  claim. 

With  **  so  much  to  do  at  Home  ! " 

Then  I  passed  through  that  country  near  and  far. 

Through  cities,  and  villages  green ; 
I  appealed  to  strong  men,  to  maidens  fair. 
To  the  young,  to  the  old  with  whitened  hair — 
•*  O  send  I "  "  O  come  I "    But  all  said,  **  Not  there ; 

There's  enough  to  do  at  Home." 

"  We  give  our  money,  and  some  there  are 

Who  perchance  might  go  away  ; 
But  what  are  you  doing  ?    How  came  you  here  ? 
There  is  work  in  our  land  both  far  and  near  ; 
'Tis  not  that  we  care  not,  not  that  we  fear, 

But — there's  so  much  to  do  at  Home." 

Deop  agony  then  my  soul  o'erthrew 

As  I  waked  from  that  awful  dream — 
Waked,  O  so  sadly — for  well  I  knew 
That,  though  but  a  dream,  alas  I  'tis  true, 
That  none  will  come  ;  all  say,  not  the  few, 

"  There's  enough  to  do  at  Home." 

O  say,  can  you  wonder,  in  that  far  land, 

At  the  words  of  those  heathen  men 
With  which  my  heart  is  ever  pained  ? 
At  the  stigma  with  which  your  names  are  stained  ? 
They  say  you  are  *'  selfish,"  and  can  they  be  blamed. 

Though  *'  there's  much  to  do  at  Home  ?  " 

They  say,  >*  In  the  home  beyond  the  sea 

The  hearts  must  be  hard  and  cold, 
For  they  give  us  no  light ;  how  else  can  it  be  ? 
They  enter  Heaven — but,  oh  1  not  we 
Who  are  here !  We  never  that  land  shall  see  ; 

Only  they  have  a  Heavenly  Home." 

Thus  they  long  for  truth  and  beg  for  light 

In  that  heathen  land  who  roam  ; 
They  have  heard,  mayhap,  of  a  Heaven  bright, 
But  say  you  have  closed  its  door  so  tight  ^ 

You  have  doomed  them  to  darkness  and  endless  night, 

Because  of  the  work  at  Home. 

And,  oh  I  when  they  in  God's  presence  stand 

With  you,  at  that  great  day, 
When  every  nation  of  every  land 

To  judgment  is  caUed  away, 
Say,  say,  can  you  stand  in  God's  presence  then, 

And  remember  that  cry,  '*  O  come, 
We  are  dying — we  know  no  Savior's  name  ! " 
Can  you  plead  the  excuse,  will  it  not  be  vain  ? 
Will  it  weigh  with  God,  though  it  did  with  men — 

**  There's  enough  to  do  at  Home  (" 
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PDrelgn  Missions  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ 

BY   RBV.   Z.   WARRKN,   D.D.,   CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

;  The  Home  Frontier  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  this  church,  was  organized  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence in  May,  1853.  By  that  body  the  following  officers 
and  Board  of  Managers  were  elected : 

President,  Bishop  J.  J.  Glossbrenner. 

Vice-Presidents,  Bishop  Henry  Kumler,  Bishop  L. 
Davis,  Bishop  David  Edwards. 

Board  of  Managers,  Rev.  Wm.  Longstreet,  Rev. 
Jacob  Emrick,  Rev.  D.  Shuek,  T.  N.  Sowers,  Esq.,  John 
Dodds,  Esq.,  D.  B.  Grouse,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Bright  was  elected  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, and  Rev.  John  Kemp,  Treasurer.  The  first  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  at  Westerville, 
Ohio,  June  ist,  1854,  and  the  annual  sermon  preached 
by  Rev.  W.  J.  Shuey. 

Three  questions  were  carefully  considered  :  First, 
Where  shall  our  Foreign  Mission  Work  be  located? 
Second^  Where  shall  we  get  the  money  with  which  to 
support  it  ?  Third,  Who  are  willing  to  go  as  mission- 
aries ? 

The  first  question  was  answered  by  the  adoption  of 

the  following  Resolutions  :  **  That  we  send  one  or  more 
missionaries  to  Africa  as  soon  as  possible."  The  second 
was  answered  by  the  General  Secretary  proposing  to 
go  to  our  people  and  get  it,  and  the  third  by  the  offer 
of  Revs.  W.  J.  Shuey,  D.  K.  Flickinger  and  D.  C.  Kum- 
ler to  go  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  to  the 
field  selected.  These  were  strong,  true,  men,  and  had 
the  confidence  and  sympathy  of  the  church. 

These  brethren  sailed  from  New  York  early  in  Jan- 
uary, 185s,  and  reached  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa,  the 
latter  part  of  February. 

British  Sherbro,  sixty  miles  south  of  Freetown,  offered 
an  opportunity  for  mission  work  equal  .to  any  portion 
of  the  West  Coast.  The  Chief,  T.  S.  Caulker,  had  been 
driven  by  wars  from  this  territory,  making  it  impossible 
to  locate  the  mission  for  the  present. 

Meanwhile  Good  Hope,  occupied  by  the  American 
Missionary  Association  as  a  mission  station,  was  the 
headquarters  of  our  own  missionaries.  From  this  point 
they  visited  and  examined  the  country  to  find  the  most 
eligible  point  at  which  to  commence  work. 

Without  reaching  any  definite  conclusion,  Messrs. 
Shuey  and  Kumler  returned  home.  Mr.  Flickinger  re- 
mained until  driven  away  by  the  African  fever.  Messrs. 
Shuey  and  Kumler  met  with  the  Board  at  its  second 
Annual  Meeting,  and  gave  much  valuable  information 
as  to  the  country,  climate,  people,  etc.  This  report  en- 
abled the  Board  to  plan  with  higher  intelligence  for  the 
work  in  hand. 

Before  leaving  Africa  Mr.  Flickinger  made  a  verbal 
agreement  with  Chief  Caulker  for  land  on  which  to  erect 
the  necessary  buildings,  near  the  town  of  Shengay. 


On  the  return  of  Mr.  Flickinger  to  the  United  Slates, 
Dr.  W.  B.  Welt  and  Rev.  J.  K.  Billhimer  were  appointed 
to  the  African  work.  They  reached  Freetown  early  in 
January,  1857.  Land  with  written  title  was  secured 
from  Chief  Caulker  and  the  work  commenced. 

The  difficulties  were  great  owing  to  the  deadly  nature 
of  the  climate,  and  the  degraded  condition  of  the  people. 
Slavery,  polygamy,  drunkenness,  witchcraft  and  devil 
worship,  prevailed  everywhere.  In  the  midst  of  these 
discouraging  circumstances  and  repellant  forces,  our 
brave  missionaries  commenced  their  work,  with  the  pur- 
pose to  win  these  wretched  people  for  Christ. 

The  work  continued  with  varying  fortunes  up  to  1870, 
when  it  seemed  to  have  passed  under  an  eclipse  and 
the  faith  of  man  was  staggering.  At  that  period  a  new 
thought  came  to  the  Board  and  found  expression  in  the 
appointment  of  two  colored  missionaries  to  the  field. 
These  were  Rev.  J.  Gomer  and  wife,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

They  landed  at  Freetown,  Jan.  nth,  1871,  and  met 
with  a  friendly  reception  at  the  hands  of  Chief  Caulker, 
whose  quiet  and  concealed  opposition  had  hitherto  been 
a  great  hindrance  to  the  work. 

In  the  following  August  he  died,  expressing  some 
hope  in  Christ,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  George, 
who  has  always  shown  friendship  for  our  work.  About 
this  time  a  Sherbro  boy,  D.  F.  Wilberforce,  accompanied 
a  sick  missionary  of  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion, to  New  York.  He  was  about  fourteen  years  old 
and  while  not  converted,  desired  to  be  educated  for 
missionary  work.  The  A.  M.  A.  having  then  no  place 
for  him,  he  was  in  the  act  of  returning  to  Africa  when 
the  attention  of  Rev.  D.  K.  Flickinger,  our  General  Sec- 
retary, was  called  to  the  boy.  He  learned  that  the  boy 
had  been  born  while  Mr.  Flickinger  was  in  Africa  as  a 
missionary,  and  was  named  for  him. 

Mr.  Flickinger  brought  the  boy  to  Dayton,  the  Board 
adopted  him  and  educated  him,  the  Lord  converted  him, 
and  he  is  now  a  strong  man,  doing  a  grand  work  among 
his  own  people.  In  1881  our  missionaries  reported  276 
members  as  the  result  of  twenty-four  years  effort. 

In  1883  the  American  Missionary  Association  pro- 
posed to  turn  over  to  our  Board  the  Mendi  Mission 
under,  their  care.  This  was  accepted  for  a  term  of  five 
years.  With  this  transfer  there  was  turned  over  the 
interest  on  the  **  Avery  Fund,"  amounting  to  $5,000  a 
year. 

We  now  have  in  our  African  Mission  forty-three  mis. 
sionaries,  seven  of  whom  are  Americans,  and  all  are  col- 
ored but  two.  We  have  reported- December  17th,  1886,  as 
members  3,929.  An  increase  since  1881  of  3,653.  The 
net  increase  the  past  year  is  1,300.  We  now  occupy 
387  towns  and  have  mission  property  valued  at  $30,000. 

A  building  of  stone  is  now  being  erected  under  the 
direction  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Lesher  to  be  used  for  a  Training 
School.  In  this  school  preachers  and  teachers  are  to  be 
trained  for  mission  work.  Most  of  the  stonea  used  in 
the  building  are  taken  from  the  old  slave  pent  of  John 
Newton,  on  the  Plaintain  Islands,  a  striking  in^ance  as 
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to  how  God  overrules  the  plans  of  men  for  his  own 
fflory. 

Rev.  D.  L.  Wilberforce  is  the  principal  of  this  school. 
Pupils  must  be  able  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  com- 
mon branches  before  entering,  and  then  take  a  prescribed 
course  of  three  years. 

Our  denomination  is  German  in  its  origin,  and  is  his- 
torically connected  with  the  Reformed  Church  of  Ger- 
many. Out  of  this  fact  grew  the  desire  to  open  mission 
work  in  that  part  of  Europe.  This  feeling  took  practi- 
cal form  in  1870,  when  a  mission  was  projected  and  Rev. 
C.  Bischoff  appointed  to  the  work.  This  mission  was 
located  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  with  the  head -quar- 
ters at  Naila. 

The  laws  were  and  are  still  oppressive  in  their  bear- 
ing on  our  missionaries,  and  on  this  account  the  work 
has  been  greatly  hindered.  Still  many  have  been  con- 
verted and  we  now  have  ten  native  missionaries  with 
638  communicants. 

It  might  be  well  to  state  that  there  are  two  papers 
published  in  connection  with  our  foreign  mission  work, 
The  Early  Dawn  is  a  semi-monthly  published  at 
Bonthe,  British  Sherbo,  West  Africa.  The  Heilsbote, 
a  monthly,  is  published  at  Coburg,  Germany.  Both  are 
self-supporting. 

The  future  is  full  of  hope  for  these  missions  and  that 
future  seems  to  be  assured.  The  past  year  has  been  the 
richest  in  valuable  results,  at  home  and  abroad,  of  any 
in  our  history. 

With  our  native  ministry  in  the  foreign  field,  increas- 
ing in  numbers  and  efficiency,  more  and  more,  each 
year,  we  shall  be  able  in  the  near  future  to  plant  Chris- 
tianity in  a  thousand  towns  on  the  West  Coast  and 
many  cities  in  the  German  Empire. 


General  Wity^  sA  ^Sivms^m. 


The  Children  and  Missions. 

•  BY   REV.    H.    H.    FRENCH. 

The  secretaries  have  struck  the  key-note  of  victory  at 
last!  A  "Children's  Crusade*' — not  to  snatch  the 
holy  sepulcher  from  the  Saracens,  but  "to  put  (iod's 
wedding-ring  around  the  globe!"  Their  immediate 
help  will  be  worth  a  great  deal.  That  boy  who  wrote 
to  Dr.  McCabe  saying,  "I  am  a  boy  who  can  lift  a 
pound/'  has  a  lot  of  brothers  and  sisters. 

We  must  utilize  this  mass  of  children.  But  the  most 
potent  reason  for  interesting  the  children  is  not  their 
present  aid.  It  was  Hannibal  the  child,  touching  the 
sacrifices  of  the  altar,  and  then  swearing  eternal  hatred 
tp  Rome,  who  became  Hannibal  the  conqueror  of 
Rome's  generals.  And  the  children  of  to-day  can  be 
made  into  an  army  of  trained,  intelligent  givers  for  the 
fntore,  to  take  our  places  when   we   fall  out  of  the 

But  what  can  we,  the  pastors,  superintendents  and 


parents  do  to  complement  the  work  of  the  secretaries  ? 
Malebrun  was  once  asked  what  was  the  best  way  of 
teaching  popular  liberty?  He  replied,  "Begin  with  the 
infant  in  the  cradle,  and  let  the  first  name  it  lisps  be 
Washington."  And  is  it  not  equally  good  reasoning  to 
say,  "  If  you  would  interest  the  children  in  missions  draw 
out  their  affections  toward  Jesus  Christ?" 

The  work  of  missions  is  to  spread  the  Gospel,  and  the 
Gospel  is  the  story  of  Jesus'  love.  Let  that  love  be  shed 
abroad  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  heart  of  a  little  child, 
and,  if  he  is  then  faithfully  instructed,  you  have  won  a 
permanent  convert  for  missions.  Loyalty  to  Jtsus 
through  the  love  they  bear  to  Him  will  make  them  zeal- 
ous for  this  cause.  Bring  them  to  experience  the  holy 
joy  of  the  Gospel  themselves  and  they  will  long  to  have 
others  partake  of  that  joy. 

Without  this  foundation  work  you  may  win  apparent 
success.  You  may  be  able  to  appeal  to  the  motives  of 
competition,  enthusiasm,  and  thus  collect  money.  But 
to  make  missionaries  of  them  all  their  lives  convert 
them,  and  appeal  to  that  highest  of  all  motives,  **  The 
love  of  Christ  constraineth  us." 

Then  let  us  inform  the  children.  Take  them  into 
your  cofifidence.  Let  the  great  plans  of  the  church  be 
spread  out  before  them  with  minuteness  and  care.  How 
often  do  we  run  across  this  sneering  remark,  "  I  don't 
believe  in  missions."  The  remedy  for  it  is  information. 
And  the  informing  process  must  begin  in  childhood. 

When  Johnny  or  Mary  are  reciting  at  school  lessons 
in  geography  embracing  the  great  missionary  countries, 
why  not  point  out  to  them  our  missions  ?  Designate 
the  grave  of  Bishop  Wiley  on  China's  map.  Tell  them, 
as  you  point  out  Beirut,  the  life-story  of  the  conse- 
crated Kingsley.  Show  them  the  place  where  in  the 
Sepoy  rebellion,  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  became  the 
seed  of  the  church. 

Most  of  our  Sunday-schools  are  organized  on  the 
missionary  plan  ;  but  I  believe  a  good  many  of  them  do 
not  know  what  that  means.  The  superintendent  ought 
not  to  be  too  busy  to  inform  his  scholars  of  facts  such 
as  this. 

But  let  all  information  breathe  and  throb  with  life. 
We  must  present  those  phases  naturally  attractive  to  the 
child.  In  early  life  the  imagination  largely  predomin- 
ates. Hence  the  more  glowing  and  picturesque  the 
form  of  the  information  takes,  the  more  lasting  the  im- 
pression. 

Thrill  them  with  the  successes,  the  potencies,  and 
above  all  the  heroics  of  missions.  Let  Christianity  ap- 
pear like  a  form  of  grandeur  moving  over  the  earth 
instinct  with  life.  At  all  events  let  us  believe  in  the 
children.     We  ought  to  expect  large  things  from  them. 

It  was  a  heathen  who  said,  "  The  youth  of  Sparta  are 
her  walls,"  when  inquired  of  regarding  the  defenses  of 
that  renowned  city.  Ought  we  not  to  have  as  much 
faith  in  childhood  as  a  heathen  ?  The  "crusade  will  be 
successful.  And  the  crusaders  shall  return  **with  songs 
and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads" 
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Africa's  Cry  to  America, 

BT  I.   X.  DIC7KEMOA. 

Turn. — Maryland,  My  Maryland. 

Where  Egypt's  river  takes  its  rise 
Under  Nyanza's  tropic  skies, 
There  is  a  land  most  fair  to  see 
Clothed  in  darkest  misery. 

From  Africa,  dark  Africa, 

A  voice  comes  to  America, 
*'  O,  mighty  land  of  liberty, 
I  am  in  bondage — rescue  me  ! " 

There  Nature^s  lavish  hand  is  seen, 
Hills  and  valleys  all  are  green. 
Her  lakes  are  clear,  her  skies  are  fair. 
But  man  is  sunk  in  dark  dispair. 

Oh,  listen  to  the  pleadiog  cry  ; 

Oh,  who  will  answer,  '*  Here  am  I ! " 
From  out  of  thee,  America, 
Who  will  go  to  Africa? 

While  cruel  superstition  reigns 

Earth  is  marked  with  blood  red  stains  ; 

Bowed  down  with  fear  the  Af ric  slave 

Prays  to  gods  that  cannot  save. 
Oh,  who  will  carry  there  the  light 
That  makes  our  happy  land  so  bright? 

The  cross  of  Christ  to  Africa 

Wilt  thou  send,  America  ? 

Far  in  that  dark  and  sinful  land 
Dwells  a  small  devoted  band, 
Where  noble  Hannington  was  slain 
They  call — and  shall  they  call  in  vain  ? 

On  us  that  band  has  set  its  eyes. 

Dear  land,  in  majesty  arise  ! 
Our  own  beloved  Ajnerica, 
Stretch  thy  hand  toward  Africa. 

The  Inheritance  of  the  Meek. 

BY  REV.  R.  H.  HOWARD. 

Few,  even  of  our  commentators,  have  as  yet,  in  my 
judgment,  grasped  the  full  meaning  of  those  wonderful 
words  of  Jesus :  **  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth." 
(Matt.  5.  5.)  the  Psalmist  has  in  reality,  anticipated 
Jesus  in  the  utterances  of  substantially  the  same  sentiment 
(Ps.  37.  ii.)>  **  ^^^  ^^c  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth;  and 
shall  delight  themselves  in  the  abundance  of  peace." 
What  does  this  mean  ?  Does  it  mean  that,  according  to 
the  view  of  our  Advent  friends,  after  being  renovated  by 
fire,  this  planet  is  literally  to  become  the  home,  the 
future  and  everlasting  heaven  of  the  saints?  Or,  again, 
are  these  words  to  be  interpreted  as  signifying  vaguely, 
indefinitely;  that  the  righteous  shall  inherit  the  many, 
exceedingly  precious,  promises  left  on  record  for  their 
encouragement? 

Have  we  not  here  rather,  the  announcement  of  a  great 
general  principle,  characteristic  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  constantly,  and  grandly,  unfolding  under  our  very 

eyes? 

Looking  into  the  issue  of  The  Gospel  in  All  Lands 
for  February,  and  turning  to  page  77,  you  shall  see  an 
i^bject  lesson,  so  to  speak,  illustrating  the  great  truth 
coached  in  these  above-mentioned  inspired  words.  Here 


the  reader  will  observe  a  column  of  portraits,  indicating 
at  once  the  several  races  of  mankind,  and  as  many  dif- 
ferent grades  of  human  civilization.  The  lowest,  or 
bottom  type,  is  that  of  the  savage — the  Indian,  with  his 
disfigured  features  and  simple  wigwam.  Above  him  is 
the  barbarous  negro,  half  clad,  occupying  his  rude 
hovel  and  living,  brute-like,  on  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tions of  the  ground.  Still  above  him  is  the  half-civilized 
Malay,  with  his  strong,  yet  truculent  features,  while 
about  him  are  the  symbols  of  his  more  or  less  wild  war- 
like and  predatory  mode  of  life.  Above  him  we  have 
the  civilized  Mongolian — an  amiable-looking  Chinese, 
whose  junks  on  the  one  hand,  and  lofty  temples  on  the 
other,  signify  his  wide  and  comparatively  beneficent  do- 
minion. 

Surmounting  the  whole  column  are  to  be  seen  the  re- 
fined, cultured  and  gentle  features  of  the  Christian  Anglo- 
Saxon,  while  the  populous  city,  with  its  spires  and 
wharves,  seen  in  the  distance,  with  its  ships  coming 
from  and  leaving  all  ports  on  the  globe;  railway  trains 
leaving  for  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  electric  wires 
stretching  to  every  other  city  on  the  habitable  planet, 
and  by  which  with  the  flaming  tongue  of  lightning,  men 
may  speak  across  the  continent  or  round  the  world. 
This  very  forcibly  suggests  the  literally  world- wide  do- 
main of  true  Christian  character  and  Christian  culture. 

Anciently  it  was  thought  that  force — brute  force- 
was  to  conquer,  subdue  and  possess  the  earth.  Later, 
however,  it  appeared  that  **  those  who  take  the  sword, 
shall  perish  by  the  sword."  Violence  annihilates  vio- 
lence ;  just  as  in  connection  with  the  civil  **  War  of  the 
Roses*'  in  England,  barons  slew  barons  until  almost  none 
of  these  noblemen  were  left.  Experience  is  continually 
demonstrating  the  fact  that  only  peace  principles  are 
calculated  ultimately  to  survive  on  this  planet. 

We  have  an  illustration  of  this  among  our  lower  ani- 
mals. The  carnivorous,  destructive  beasts  are  rapidly 
disappearing,  and  will  soon  become  extinct ;  while  the 
mild,  gentle,  harmless  domestic  brutes  are  destined  to 
"inherit  the  earth."  The  former,  with  all  their  superior 
strength,  mutually  devouring  one  another,  and  invifing 
the  hostility  of  mankind,  are  no  match  for  the  law  of 
**the  survival  of  the  fittest ;"  and,  clearly,  the  fittest  of 
all  animals  to  survive  are  those  which,  by  being  at  once 
the  most  amiable  and  useful,  have  become  an  absolute 
necessity  to  the  human  family,  and  thus,  also,  as  it  re- 
gards the  human  races:  love  is  mightier  than  physical 
force,  and  only  those  peoples,  accordingly,  manifestly, 
are  destined  to  survive  and  finally  **  inherit",  or  possess, 
occupy,  dominate  this  earth,  which,  so  far  from  being  the 
best  fighters,  shall  rather  be  found  to  be  most  completely 
informed  with  the  love,  and  hence  shall  best  exhibit  the 
meek  and  gentle  mind  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Gospel  in  All  Lands  should,  I  think,  reproduce 
the  picture  referred  to  with  these  well-known  words  of 
Jesus  emblazoned  in  large  and  striking  characters  above 
it:  "The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth."  Nay,  more. 
This  same  picture,  somewhat  enlarged  and  amplified, 
should  adorn  the  walls  of  every  Sunday-school  in  the 
land. 
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Girlnr  for  Mlwbns. 


w  mach  for  the  cause  of  the  l£a3t«r  to-daj  7* 
t  ttaked  the  question  of  good  Brother  A., 
)ll-tOMlo  merchant,  whose  wide-spreading  fame 
gained  bj  large  sums  being  fixed  to  his  name. 
>f  his  abundance  he  liberally  gave, 
oeedj  to  help  and  the  fallen  to  save, 
w  mach  will  you  give  for  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
oimiona  at  home  and  for  misBions  abroad  ? 
aUng  subscriptions  this  morning,"  I  said ; 
ill  you  pleaae  put  your  name  on  the  Uet  at  the  head?" 
.th  pleasure,"  he  said,  and  his  name  qnlcUy  wrote  ; 
1  a  large  roll  of  bills,  handed  out  a  bank  note, 
■nked  him,  and  paused  but  a  moment  to  say, 
ould  that  all  gave  as  freely  as  you,  Brother  A." 
K>on,  to  one  near  him,  I  heard  him  exclaim. 
Lave  to  give  something  for  sakeof  the  name." 
in  asked  another  his  name  to  put  down, 
aaw  on  his  face  just  the  sign  of  a  frown, 
e  said,  "  I  have  nothing  to  give  you  to-day  ; 
•%  are  too  many  calls  i"  and  he  went  on  his  way. 
lad  not  gone  far  when,  on  turning  aboat, 
;ar  from  his  pocket  I  aaw  htm  take  out, 
ch  he  placed  in  his  mouth,  as  a  morsel  most  sweet, 
went  piiffiag  away,  'mid  the  smoke,  down  the  street; 
iraa  soon  out  of  sight,  but  if  1  hod  been  near, 
Uce  to  have  whispered  these  words  in  his  ear: 
lere  are  too  many  calls,  yes,  I  think  so  by  far; 
the  deareat  for  you  is  that  filthy  cigar. 
money  that's  spent  for  tobacco  and  drink 
ht  better  be  used  for  the  Usster,  I  think." 
>  good  aged  deacon,  the  paper  I  passed, 
f  unlike  the  yonng  man  whose  name  I  sought  last, 
pot  down  his  name,  and  ere  I  could  reply, 
•ed  the  paper  himself  to  one  standing  near  by. 
9U  want  to  give  something  of  course,  sir."  he  said; 
it  tcMlay."  he  replied,  with  a  shake  ol  the  head; 
re  nothing  to  give  you,  sir,  nothing  at  aU; 
.  to  build  a  new  house  for  the  old  one  was  small; 
n  to  furnish  it  cost  a  large  sum,  you  must  know, 
I  two  of  the  boys  oS  to  college  must  go; 
re  are  so  many  bills  every  way  to  be  met,  . 
t  Tve  nothing  to  give,  but  am  deeply  iu  debt, 
r  yon  give  so  much,  sir.  1  cannot  conceive; 
income  is  nearly  the  same.  I  believe." 
Doeyou  wish,  I  will  tell  vou,"  the  deacon  replied; 
f  all  I  receive,  I  one-tenth  lay  aside, 
the  cause  of  the  Master,  at  home  and  abroad, 
I  in  giving  I  find  there  is  ample  reward." 
used  to  pay  tithes  of  the  money  I  mode. 
i  is.  what  remained  after  bUls  were  all  paid, 
axpansei  inoreised,  I,  of  course,  must  provide  ; 
o  does  not  do  that,  sir,  the  faith  has  denied; 


The  wants  of  the  family  first  we  must  meet, 

Have  comfort  and  clothing  and  plenty  to  eat." 

' '  Very  true,  wit  h  the  last  you  have  named,  I  agree. 

Pood  and  clothing  are  needful  to  all,  we  must  see. 

But  the  wants  of  a  family  who  can  portray, 

Where  fashion  of  this  world  holds  absolute  sway  ? ' 

Supposing,  my  brother,  your  daughters  and  mine 

Bhould  wish  in  the  costliest  jewels  to  shine, 

Our  sons  choose,  as  many  to-day,  alasl  do. 

To  waste  both  their  lives  and  the  property,  too, 

bhould  the  wants  of  the  family  then  be  supplied  ? 

And  should  we  in  doing  it  be  justified  ? 

Could  we  honestly  look  at  the  Master  and  say, 

I've  spent  it  all;  I've  nothing  to  give  you  to-day  ? 

How  dare  we  withhold  our  offering  from  God, 

Then  pray  that  His  truth  may  be  scattered  abroad? 

]Ti8  just  here  we  diftet,  my  friend,  I  believe: 

In  tithing  all  money  which  I  may  receive, 

You  in  tithing  yours  after  all  things  yon  provide. 

And  the  wants  of  the  family  all  are  supplied. 

There  are  many,  I  fear,  think  as  you  do  to-day: 

They  receive  a  good  deal  but  give  nothing  away." 

I  then  asked  another,  one  whom  I  well  knew 

Was  abundantly  able,  if  willing  to  do, 

"  The  cause  is  a  good  one, "he  quickly  replied. 

And  I've  no  wife  or  children  for  whom  to  provide, 

But  as  1  don't  know  how  much  I  can  give, 

And  liave  enough  left  for  my  use  while  I  live, 

I'll  give  nothing  now,  for  I  think  it  is  best, 

To  use  what  1  need  and  to  will  all  the  rest. 

If  there's  anytbing  lelt."  he  said,  after  a  pause, 

"  1  mtend  to  wUl  something  to  tiod  and  Uis  cause." 

One  lady  had  just  bought  an  elegant  dr«SB. 

So  her  oifering  to  missions,  oC  course,  must  be  less. 

One  from  her  scant  earnings,  a  pittEuice  did  save  ; 

'I'was  great  in  God's  sight,  Tor  she  felt  what  she  gave. 

li'rom  love  to  the  Lord  she  her  offering  did  bring. 

Denying  herself  for  the  sake  of  her  King. 

For  His  sake  who  left  those  bright  mansions  above. 

Let  us  bring  our  offerings  also  in  love. 

E'ea  thougn  they  are  small,  greater  far  be  his  shame, 

Who  of  his  abundance  gives  just  for  a  namet 

And  wliile  we  bring  Qod  all  the  things  which  are  due. 

Forget  not  to  give  Him  the  interest,  too. 

As  stewards  of  Jesus,  Oh,  let  us  beware 

That  we  rob  not  the  Master  above  of  hie  share. 

In  His  own  precious  volume  of  truth  so  divine, 

"  The  silver  and  gold,"  says  Jehovah.  ■'  are  mine." 

Then  let  us  not  all  our  own  wants  gratify, 

And  think  we  may  wiii  (Jod  the  rest  by-and-by. 

But  when  we  ask  Him  of  his  cause  to  take  care. 

Hut  our  hand  in  our  pocket  and  answer  our  prayer. 

— JB  i:.  i.  in'.nraftoimlBopKsf. 


OUR  MISSIONARIKS  AND  MISSfONS. 


S^otti  anb  (Commmtfl. 


Pray  for  Africa.  I'ray  that  tlie  mis- 
itiotiarieH  who  are  ili^re  may  beprewrved 
ill  health  and  gtrenglliened  la  Hpirit,  and 
fully  qualified  for  faithful  irork,  Hull  they 
viag  fie  permitlcd  to  rfjoiee  in  seci>t{j 
tnany  ijimng  up  thnr  heathfuinh  prac- 
ticen  and  faith  and  aec*i>Hng  Jenua— that 
tlie  devotioit  and  connecration  of  Bishop 
Hanniaglon  and  Bishop  Tiiylor  maybe 
manifested  in  all  minnionarici-lhat  the 
Church  at  home  may  be  amikened  to  tlie 
great  neeil  of  Africa  and  that  adeep 
aense  of  our  own  respoveibility  in  this 
matter  may  rest  Upon  lis. 

Tlie  large  amount  of  space  necessarily 
allotted  to  Africa  in  thin  Dumber  makea 
it  neceasarj-  that  we  Hhould  defer  until 
neit   month  articles  designed   for   this 

In  our  last  number  we  stated  that  the 
income  of  the  Primitive  Slethodiist  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  fa.COO.  We  should 
have  said  that  this  was  the  income  for 
its  Foreiftn  Missions  which  are  in  Africa. 
The  gross  income  of  the  society  for  liome 
and  i-olouial  work  for  the  year  ending 
March.  iy«o,  was  £18,700  and  for  the 
ypar  ending  March  |ijfl6,  over  £20,{»0. 

Wu  are  informed  tliat  we  were  mie- 
taken  in  saying  tliat  Dr.  Levi  Johnson 
was  unable  to  interest  the  ■  Friends'"  in 
the  African  Miasions.  They  were  inter- 
ested, hut  it  was  found  that  ■  Dr.  John- 
son had  so  changed  his  views  on  water 
bapliuni  and  the  Loril's  Supiior  that  the 
Church  could  not  sustain  him  as  a 
Friend.  He  had  adopted  the  Methodist 
views  on  those  subjette."  Another 
writes:  "A  fund  was  raised  for  the  pro- 
posed misMion  at  Mowamedes.  and  this 
was  directed  to  other  purpows  when  it 
was  found  that  the  views  and  prac- 
tices of  Dr.  Johnson  were  inconsistent 
with  our  special  testimonies  of  the  spir- 
itual nature  of  true  Iwptism."  Dr.  John- 
son connected  bihiself  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  and  is  doing  good 
work  as  imstor  of  the  Methodist  Church 
at  Letts,  Iowa. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  indica- 
tions of  the  increase  in  collections  for 
missions  in  individual  churches.  What 
is  needed  is  that  this  increase  shall  be 
general.  There  is  the  ability.  I^et 
pray  for  the  willingnesa  to  give  The 
need  is  great.  The  call  is  imperative. 
We  are  to  give  not  according  to  the  aver- 
age but  according  to  the  ability.  Oiveas 
yC'U  are  able,  and  when  all  the  contribu 
tions  are  in,  then  we  will  make  the  aver, 
age.  SelHshneas  and  spiritual  leanness 
go  together.  We  are  looking  anxiously 
and  prayerfully  to  the  Conferences  that 
meet  in  March  and  April  to  Bet  the  ex- 
nlnple  for  the  year.    They  are  am<>ng  the 


largest  and  wealthiest,  and  should  place 
the  standard  high.  Christian  money 
could  not  be  put  into  a  better  use  than 
into  giving  the  Gospel  to  the  world.  For 
men  Christ  died.  To  men  Christ  is 
preached,  liy  men  is  the  proclamation. 
Men  are  converted  that  their  money  and 
strength  and  voice  may  swell  the  great 
tide  of  spiritual  power  that  shall  raise 
humanity  out  of  its  degradation  and  sin, 

the  kingdom  of  Ood.  What  are  you 
doing  ?  Shall  the  Master  say  to  you  at 
the  last,  •■  Well  done?" 

Our  commission  is  to  give  the  Oospel 
I  the  world.  There  is  noexcuae  for  our 
neglect.  The  Church  is  in  the  world  for 
this  purpose.  We  belong  to  the  church 
that  we  may  do  our  part  in  this  work. 
Dr.  Pierson  has  well  said;  "Wearenot 
entrusted  with  a  world's  conversion,  hut 

I  its  evangelization.  We  are  respon-  ' 
Bible,  not  for  conversion,  but  for  contact. 
'  llo  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
Uospel  to  every  creature.'  There  our 
commission  hegine  and  ends.  With  re- 
sults we  have  nothing  to  do,  and  are  in- 
capable of  tracing  or  gauging  them.  No 
failure  can  bow  us  down,  for  no  failure 
can  come.  What  the  promise  justifies, 
results  realize.  Events  evolve  what 
<j)od's  eternal  plan  involved ;  every  crisis 
was  foreseen  and  provided  for.  '  Known 
unto  Ood  are  all  his  works  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,'  and  he  is  never 
taken  by  surprise. 

"There  is.  however, for nsa  legitimate 
way  to  hasten  the  glorious  consumma- 
tion. Promptly  occupy  every  open  door 
and  amply  sow  every  open  field.  While 
we  pray,  '  Thy  kingdom  come,'  we  may 
do  much  to  answer  the  prayer.  The 
whole  creation  groanetb  and  travaileth 
in  pain  together,  waiting  for  an  apa- 
thetic church  to  do  its  duty." 


Onr  ninalvnarlea  and  niiAlitnB. 

Bcv.  I..  "W.  Squier,  of  the  Japan  Mis- 
sion, is  returning  to  the  United  States  on 
account  of  his  health.  His  address  will 
be  Elelaware,  Ohio. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Schively,  of  the  Baltimore 
Conference,  who  left  the  United  States 
for  India  last  fall,  has  been  appointed 
Publishing  Agent  at  Lncknow. 

Prof.  T.  A.  Chfton,  who  has  been  teach- 
ing at  Mussoorie,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  school  at  Naini  Tal,  India. 

Rev.  T.  Craven  has  been  tianefeTied 
from  Calcutta  t«  Naini  Tal,  India. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Scott,  who  has  lately  re- 
turned to  India,  has  been  appointed  to 
Roi  Bareilly. 

Kev.  R.  Hoskins  is  appctoted  to  Shaja- 
hanpur,   India     He  lately  returned  to 

The  address  of  Rev.  D.  C.  8.  Long,  for- 
merly of  the  Japan  UisaioD,  is  now  at 
aydo,  N.  C. 


The  change  in  the  address  of  some  at 
the  Mexico  Conference  preachere  will  be 
seen  by  examination  of  the  appointments 
in  another  column. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Drees,  Superintendent  of 
our  South  American  Mission,  expects  to 
leave  for  Sooth  America  next  month. 

Rev.  C.  "W,  Ureen  writes  from  Hako- 
date, Japan,  that  a  night-school  has  le- 
cently  l>een  opened  by  the  Methodist  Mis- 
sion in  that  city,  which  promises  well, 
there  being  fifty  students  enrolled. 

There  are  33,000  children,  of  whom 
16,000  are  Hindus  and  Hohammedaiu, 
regular  attendants  of  the  Sunday-schools 
in  the  North  India  Conference. 

Rev.  O.  P.  Hard  and  wife,  who  have 
been  In  Australia  for  several  months,  re- 
turned to  India  in  January  last. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Robinson,  of  the  Sonth 
India  Conference,  visited  the  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  North  India  Conference,  and 
writes:  "  The  North  India  Conference  is 
compact  in  its  organization,  aggressive 
its  methods,  consistent  in  its  policy, 
systematic  and  enthusiastic  in  the  prose- 
cution of  its  many-sided  work,  and  starts 
out  on  the  new  Conference  year  with 
brighter  prospects  of  wide-spread  proi- 
perity  and  success  than  ever." 

The  Rev.  Antone  Dutt,  of  the  North 
India  Conference,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  South  India  Conference  and  ap- 
pointed to  labor  in  Hyderabad.  This  is 
the  first  instance  of  a  native  preacher 
having  been  sent  forth  from  the  North 
India  Conference  to  foreign  territory. 

Rev.  F.  Ohiinger,  one  of  our  China 
missionaries,  is  now  in  Ann  Arfa(», 
Mich.  The  brethren  in  that  vicinity  will 
do  well  to  secure  bis  services  in  making 
missionary  addresses.  While  in  Oer- 
many  and  Switzerland  last  year,  within 
tive  months  he  held  eighty-Sve  mission- 
ary meetings,  which  were  well  attended, 
and  our  lett^iv  from  Europe  testify  that 
they  were  of  great  profit  to  those  who 
attended. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Waugh  writes  from  Ba- 
reiUy, India, to ChaplunMcCabe:  "Why 
not  include  the  04,705  rupees  raised  by 
the  missionaries  of  the  North  India  Con- 
ference in  your  million,  as  well  as  the 
$10,000  said  to  be  raised  in  the  South  In- 
dia Conference  as  an  offset  to  the  110,000 
given  there?  These  94,706  rupees  at  two 
and  a  half  rupees  to  the  dollar,  will  make 
you  $37,862  on  the  million,  or  more  than 
i|80,000  beyond  the  million.  This  amount, 
too.  in  fairness,  should  be  counted 
toward  North  India's  self-support,  as  this 
mission  has  been  quietly  and  unostenta- 
tiously working  on  this  line  since  the 
days  of  Dr.  Butler,  and  the  formation  of 
our  first  class  of  converts  from  the  poor 
pec^le  of  this  land." 


MEXICO  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE. 


A  IXMrdrom  Italr- 
Her.  Wm.  Bnrt  writes    from  Milan, 
Italy,  Feb.  12, 1887 : 

On  H<mdft]',  February  Tth,  in  conopany 
■with  Rev.  Sig.  Cruoiani,  1  visited  the  lit- 
tle oountr;  town  of  Ca.ve%zo,  which  is 
about  one  hour's  ride  from  the  cttj  of 
Uodena. 

We  went  there  in  answer  to  a  Mscedo- 
nian  cry  from  a  few  believers  in  that  lit- 
tle town. 

At  the  fltation  we  were  met  bj  two 
eameat  enthusiutic  Chrietians,  one  ripe 
in  jear£  and  the  other  a  young  man ; 
from  them  we  learned  that  there  were 
four  men,  a  blacksmith  and  his  son,  a 
shoemaker  and  his  son-in-law.  with 
their  families,  wbodesired  the  privileges 
of  the  Gospel,  and  were  ready  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  sustain  a  service,  if  a 
preacher  conld  be  sent  to  them  once  a 
week. 

After  meeting  these  people  and  seeing 
their  tDtelUgance  and  earnestness,  we  de- 
tennined  to  begin  by  having  one  preach- 
ing aervioe  a  week,  which  Sig.  Cmciftni, 
our  pastor  at  Hodena  will  sustain. 

It  seerned  very  strange  to  find,  in  the 
somewhat  isolated  little  town,  those  who 
were  so  deairone  of  the  simple  privileges 
of  the  Goepel.  It  was,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  interest  to  learn  in  what  manner  or 
through  what  means  the  true  light  had 
TMched  them.  The  town  lay  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  railroad. 
Whila  we  were  walking  that  distance 
the  young  man  related  tome,  in  oar  con- 
versation, the  following  facts  in  regard 
tohia  own  esperience.  and  the  coming 
of  the  light  of  the  Qoepel  to  Cavezzo. 

In  a  distant  town,  about  six  years  be- 
fore, a  Christian  friend  gave  bim  two 
books  to  read.  He  saw  at  once  tbat  they 
were  Protestant  books  and  he  did  not 
care  to  read  them.  However  he  carried 
them  borne.  After  nearly  a  year  had 
pMBed  he  remembered  that  he  had  never 
ntnxned  the  books  to  tbeir  owner.  lie 
amght  them,  but  in  vun.  He  asked  his 
mother  where  they  were  ;  she  reproved 
Um  for  having  such  blasphemous  books 
in  his  posseaaion  and  said  that  they  had 
been  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  priest. 
Some  time  later,  while  he  was  in  the 
priest's  house  at  work,  he  found  these 
Tary  books,  and  without  saying  a  word 
to  UtB  priest  he  took  them  sway.  Now 
Im  was  curious  enough  to  rend  them. 
One  refuted  the  doctrines  of  the  Komish 
Qmrcb,  while  the  other  pointed  to 
Jaos  as  the  Savior  from  tiin.  The 
Bf^tof  the  Divine  Spirit  was  present  to 
leraal  to  bIm  the  truth. 

He  tbea  procured  a  Bible,  found  his 
itKf  %o  a  n^gbborlng  town  where  there 
■■a  an  Erangelfoal  Cborcb.  and  baa  ever 
J»M  alBgd  blmaelt  with  the  company  of 
kM  baUaran.    Be  married   a  young 


girl  of  Cavezzo.  came  there  to  live  and 
began  at  once  to  preach  Jesus  in  the  pul)- 
lic  places  and  among  bis  friends.  Verily, 
God  is  with  His  Word  I 


Mexico  Aonnal  Oonfereiico, 

The  Mexico  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  in 
Puebla,  January  13,  1887,  Bishop  Hurst 
preRiding.  Our  reports  from  the  ('onfer- 
ence  testify  to  its  being  a  season  of  great 
interest  and  profit.  The  appointments 
were  as  follows  : 

NoKTHERN  District.— 8.  P.  Carver,  P. 
E.  (P.  O..  Queretaro) 

Cortawir,  Joae  Chavez 

Cueramaro,  to  be  supplied. 

Guanajuato,  Abundio  Tovar. 

JUotepec.  to  be  supplied.  • 

Leon,  Emilio  Fuentes  y  Betancourt, 

Queretaro,  Justo  M.  Euroza. 

Salamanca   e    Irapuato,    Enrique  W. 

San  Juan  del  Rio,  Paulino  Martinez, 

Silao,  to  be  supplied. 

Cbntbal  District.— S.  W.  Siberts,  P. 
E.  (P.O..  Mexico.  5  Calle  Gante.) 

Ayapango  circuit,  to  be  supplied. 

El  Chico  y  Omitlan,  to  be  supplied. 

Mexico  City  e  Ixtxicalco,  J.  W.  Butler 
y  C.  A,  Oamboa, 

Miraflores  y  TlalmBoalco,  to  be  sup- 

Pachuca  circuit.  L.  B.  Salmans  y  Sev- 
ero  Lopeu, 

Pachuca  y  Real  del  Monte— English 
work,  to  be  supplied. 

San  Vicente  y  Coatlinchan,  tobesup- 

Tezontepec  y  Acayucan,  F.  Anguiano. 

Tulancingo  circuit,  L.  C,  Smith  y  N. 
Guevara. 

Zacualtipan,  to  bo  supplied, 

8.  AV.  Siberts,  editor  of  Et  A}iogailo 
Chrigliano. 

J.  W.  Butler,  publishing  agent. 

EiSTKKN  District.— A.  W.  Greenman. 
P.  E.  {P.  0..  Puebla.) 

Apizaco.  Plutarco  ISemal, 

(Jordova,  to  l)e  supplied. 

Moretos,  to  be  supplied. 

Orizaba,  Simon  Loza, 

Panotia  y  TIaicala,  P.  F.  Balilerrama. 

Puebla  y  8n.  Martin,  A,  Palacios, 

Tetela,  O.  B.  Hyde  and  one  to  be  aup- 

Xochiapulco,  N.  Fernandez. 
Resident — Theological  school,  D,  Kem- 
ble ;  assistant,  B.  Valasco. 

W.  F.   K.  SOCIETi-. 
Mexico,    Orphanage,     Miss     Mary    F. 
Loyd,  Miss  Battle  Ayrea. 
Miraflores.  MisaE.  LeHuray. 
Pachuca,  Miss  Mary  Hastings. 
Puebla,  Miss  Sueana  M.  Warner. 
Tetela,  Miss  Linie  Eewett. 


Nortlt  India  Annnnl  conrereDcc. 

The  aad  sesHion  of  the  North  India 
Conference  of  the  Methotiist  Episcopal 
Church  was  held  at  Moradabad.  January 
5-10, 1887,  Bishop  Ninde,  presiding.  The 
statistics  prepared  by  Rev.  J.  11.  Oill 
show  the  following  : 

Increase  over  1885. 
Full  members. . .  .3,194  4fi4 

Probationers 3.147-0.271    .134-998 

Native  Christians. 

Adults 0.(131 

Children.        a.liri-9,147  1,093 

Baptisms,  Adults. I.IU.S 

Children.  C(I(J-1.772  750 

Adult  Acces.'iions, 

Hindus.    1.334 
Mohammedans.       JO 

Others.  S9-l,:lfi3  013 

Local  preachers 111)  U 

Day-schools 440  30 

Teachers 690  23 

Scholars  U,.10fl  733 

Sunday-schools 507  4t* 

OtRcers  and   teach- 

ere 7!7  41 

Scholars-Cbriistian- 

male 3.0r,!l 

Do.  Female. . .  .3, 280-.!, 395  9.1i) 

Non- Christian - 

male 13.838 

Do.  Female...   3,fl3rt 

Total . . .  .10,7d0-32.00l     1. 129-3.088 

Colporteurs 27  4 

Total  No.  Scrip- 
tures, etc. .  sold, 18,003  

Amount      from 

sales,     Rd,.       902  

Churches      and 

chapels 31  34 

Missionary    col- 
lections. Kb.   1,831   Rs,  OTO 
Total      amount 
raised  in  India. 
Grants, etc.,  Rs.  100,000          Bs.   iri.B.iO 

APPOl.VTMESTS. 

Amuoiia  District,  Zahiir  nl  Haqq.  I'. 
E.  —  Amhora.  H.  11.  Mitt^heil,  Babuk- 
hera.  to  bo  supplied.  Itahjoi,  Yaqub 
Cornelius.  Dnurala,  to  be  supplied. 
Diianaura,  to  be  supplied  llaasanpur, 
C.  Luke.  Joa,  to  be  supplied.  Norainya, 
to  be  supplied.  Raepur,  to  he  supplii-d. 
Rasuljiur,  to  be  supplied.  Bnuibhal,  Za- 
hur  ul  Haijq.  Shahpur,  to  Ir-  supplied. 
Sharifur.  to  lie  supplied. 

KuHAON  District.  J.  W.  Wnugh.P.E. 
— Dwarahat,  J.  W,  Waugh.  Eastern 
Kuniaon  and  Terai  Si-h.wls,  S.  S.  Dease. 
Gurhwal.  J.  T.  MMahon,  F.  W.  (ireen- 
wold.  Naini  Tal  and  Bhabar.  T.  Craven. 
T.  Gowan,  Patrus  I.  Naini  Tal,  English 
Church,  to  be  supplied, 

D.  L.  M.  Tompkins,  Principal ;  F.  A, 
Clifton.  Lay  Missionary,  Instructor  in 
Boys'  High  School,  Naini  Tal. 

S.  S.  Dease.  Superintendent  of  Medical 
Work  in  Kumaon  and  Uurhw&V.  ' 
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OuDH  DifiTRicrr,  T.  S.  Johnson,  P.  E.— 
Babraich.  W.  Ptters.  Barabaoki,  A.  C. 
Paul.  Cawnpore,  H.  Mausell,  I.  Field- 
braTO ;  EngliBh  Church.  A.  J.  Maxwell. 
Ouoda,  S.  KciowleB,  S.  Paul  Hardoi,  E. 
Joel.  Lucknow,  B.  U,  Badley,  Chiinman 
Lttl,  P.  Gray  ;  EngliBh  Church.  W.  R, 
Clancy;  Native  Church,  M.  Stephens. 
Hoy  Baxeilly,  J.  K.  Scott.  L,  Cutler.  Sit- 
apur  aud  Lakhimpur.  J.  C.  Lawson,  Si'n- 
eca  Falls,  Kanhai  Sing.  Unao,  J.  W. 
M'Qregor. 

F.W.  Foote,  Principal  Memorial  School, 
Cawnpore. 

H.  Maneell,  Agent  Native  Christian  In- 
dustrial School,  Cawnpore. 

B.  H.  Badley.  Principal  Cent«uninl 
High  School,  Lucknow. 

J,  H,  Measmore,  Editor  of  Books  and 
Tracts. 

J.  H,  Schively,  Agent  of  Methodist 
PublUfaing  House,  Lucknow. 

RoHiLKHUND  District.— E.  II',  Parker, 
P.  £,— Aonla.  N.  R.  Silas.  Bareilly,  J. 
H.  GUI,  Bijnour.  N.  L.  Rockey,  J.  F. 
Judd,  D.  Sinfch.  Bilsi,  M.  Khan,  Bia- 
auli,  J.  Jordan.  Badaon  and  Kaklrala. 
F.  L.  Neeld,  C.  Shipley.  Chandausi,  to 
be  supplied.  Fathganj  West,  A.  Solo- 
mon, Jalalabad,  B.  F.  Cocker.  Khera 
Bajhera.  T.  J.  Scott,  P.  Merrill,  Manda- 
war,  Y.  Shah.  Moradabad,  E.  W.  Parker, 
J.  C.  Butcher.  H,  A.  Cutting.  Sajiba. 
bad,  t<i  be  supplied,  Panahpur.  H,  J. 
Adams.  Pilibhit.  D.  P.  Kidder.  Shah- 
jahanpore,  R.  Hoskins.  G.  Lai,  F.  Pres- 
grave.  East  Snahjalianpore.  C,  L.  Bare, 
C.  Hancock,  East  Shahjahanpore,  Na- 
tiTe  Church.  W.  R   IJowen. 

T.  J.  Scott.  Principal  ;  H  L.  Mukarji, 
Inatructor,  Theological  Seminary  and 
Normal  School,  Bareilly. 

A.  Dutt,  transferred  to  South  India 
Conference. 

Wo  MAS 'a  FOREIQN  MiSSIONABY  SO- 
CIETY—Naini  Tal  :  Girls'  High  School, 
Miss  E.  L.  Snowies.  Pithuragarh,  Miss 
A.  Budden,  Paori.  to  besuppbed.  Luck- 
now :  Woman's  College,  Miss  II.  Mansell; 
Girls'  High  School,  Miss  E.  De  Vine,  Miss 
Fuller ;  Home  for  Homeless  Women, 
Misa  L.  B.  Blackmar,  Cawnpore  :  Girls' 
High  School.  Mi«B  E.  L,  Harvey,  Miss 
Miller;  Zenana  work.  Miss  M.  Reid. 
Bareilly:  Girls'  Orphanage,  Miss  English, 
Hiss  LawHon ;  Zenana  work,  Mii>8  C. 
Downey  :  Medical  Work,  Miss  M.  Chrifl- 
tiancy,  M.D.  Moradabad  :  Zenana  work. 
Miss  Lauck ;  Medical  work,  Miss  K. 
WDoweU,  K.D. 


Rev.  C.  F.  Eltzholtz  writes  from  Coi(en- 
hagen,  Denmark  :  "  We  have  a  great  re- 
vival in  my  charge  here.  There  have 
been  flfty-nine  conversions  so  far  and 
thirty  have  joined  on  probation.  Five 
were  converted  last  night."  Brother 
Eltzholtz  expects  to  return  to  America 
tliis  ^ear. 


TffE  PARSERS. 


^id£iionarg  Concert. 


A  DIaloKae  on  (he  Faraeea, 

Annrttk.  "  Mamum  dear,  won't  you 
tell  me  something  about  the  Paraeeet 
TJie  missionary,  in  his  address,  yesterday, 
said  that  in  manners  and  conversation 
the  Parsees  were  more  like  high-bred 
English  gentlemen  than  any  other  race 
in  India.  He  spoke  of  them  as  rich  and 
influential  people,  upright  in  their  deal- 
ings, and  generous  toward  the  poor :  but 
he  did  not  tell  ua  anTthing  of  their  mode 
of  living,  their  national  Ottatoins  or  relig- 
ion, except  that  they  are  fire-worsbip- 

Mamu.^,  --The  Parsees  of  India  are 
Gheberf.  the  deecendsnte  of  the  ancient 
fire- worshipers  of  Persia,  «'lio  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  fled  (rom 
Moliammt'dan  persecution  and  took  ref- 
uge in  several  portions  of  India.  Many 
thousands  settled  in  the  city  of  Bombay, 
where  their  descendants  still  form  a  very 
wealthy  and  influential  portion  of  the 
community.  Othera  formed  colonies  on 
the  shores  of  Guierat,  where  they  were 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  reigning 
Prince,  and  permitted  to  pursue  their 
calling  without  molestation,  or  even  tax- 
ation. Hospitality  is  the  crowning  grace 
of  oriental  character;  and  this  Hindu 
Prince  would  not  afflict  utrangers  who 
had  come  to  him  in  distress.  He  as- 
signed theimmigrautsacommodious  ter- 
ritory, with  only  a  single  stipulation,  i, 
e.,  that  they  should  abstain  from  almigh- 
tering  or  eating  bee/— the  cow  being  a 
sacred  animal  in  the  eyes  ol  the  Hindu." 

Annette.  ■'  What  trades  or  profes- 
sions do  the  Parsees  chiefly  follow  ? " 

Mamua.  "  They  are  bom  merchants  ; 
and  of  the  thousands  I  met  in  various 
localities,  while  in  the  East,  nearly  all 
were  bankers  or  ship-owners  and  mer- 
chants. As  a  race,  they  are  intelligent, 
active  and  energetic,  possessing  a  busi- 
ness capacity  Car  al>ove  the  average,  and 
endowed  with  an  indomitablR  industry 
and  perseverance  that  neatly  always 
insures  to  them  success  in  amassing  for- 

Annettb.  "Are  the  streets  and 
dwellings  of  the  Parsees  found  m  vari- 
ous localities  aliout  the  cities  where  they 
reside  or  do  they  class  together?" 

Mamma.  "  The  Parsee  Bazaar  in  the 
Black  Town  of  Bombay  is  a  long,  wind- 
ing Street,  well  lined  with  tall,  band- 
some,  capacious  mansions,  where  the 
whole  Parsee  population  of  Bombay 
rofide  as  entirely  apart  from  other  na- 
tions, OS  they  could  do  in  their  own 
country." 

Annktte.  "How  is  the  house  ar- 
tanged  internally'?'' 


Mauma.  "  The  first  or  ground  floor  in 
devoted  mainly  to  business  purposes ;  , 
though  there  is  usually  a  large,  hand- 
somely furnished  sitting-room  wheift 
genUenten  guests  are  entertained,  and 
ma;  enjoy  their  chibouks  and  Aitbble- 
bubblen  quite  apart  from  the  female 
quarter.  On  the  second  floor  are  spa- 
cious  reception  rooms,  private  parlors, 
banqueting  hall,  guest  chambers  and 
family  dining-room  on  one  side  ;  and  on 
the  other  the  apartments  of  the  ladi« 
and  children  of  the  household,  while  ia 
the  center,  is  the  great  ball  where  during 
all  the  morning  hours,  the  lady  of  th« 
house  sits  like  a  queen-bee  in  her  busy 
hire  surrounded  by  children  and  ser- 
vants, every  one  occupied  with  sotB« 
appropriate  industry.  For  neither  idle- 
ness nor  waste  are  tolerated  in  a  Parsian 
household.  During  the  first  eight  yeari 
the  children  are  taught  all  together,  bj 
their  mother ;  but  after  that,  the  aom 
take  their  places  regularly  during  busi- 
ness hours,  at  high  desks  in  the  counting- 
room,  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  their  father ;  while  the  girls  still 
remain  with  their  --other  till  they  are 
married  or  betrotbe.*.  Sons,  even  ot 
rich  men,  are  early  trained  to  business." 

Ankette:.  "  But  have  these  induBtrioui 
systematic  people  no  relaxation  ?" 

Mamma.  "The  Parwm  is  the  moat 
temperate  of  mortals,  temperate  alike  ia 
business  and  pleasure.  Shrewd,  saga- 
cious and  tireless  in  business  ;  yet  in  hil 
family  ho  lives  like  a  lord,  and  entertain- 
ing in  princely  style,  with  gorgeous  hang- 
ings of  silk  and  fine  lace,  inlaid  furni- 
ture of  ebony  and  sandal  wood,  and 
Incredible  quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
plal«,  upon  which  are  served  the  costli- 
est viands.  Yet  neither  the  pleasures  ot 
the  table  nor  the  charms  of  social  con- 
verse can  beguile  a  I'arsee  into  forget- 
fulness  of  his  habit  of  retiring  at  ths 
staid  lionr  of  ten.  when  every  well- 
ordered  Parsian  household  is  expected  to 
be  closed  up  for  the  night." 

ANNETTE.  "  Have  the  Parsees  no  pub- 
lic festivals  or  general  high  days?" 

Mamma.  ■'  As  comj>ared  with  the  Bur- 
rounding  races,  their  feast  days  ate  but 
rare  occurrences.  The  feast  ot  Zoroaster, 
which  occurs  in  September,  is  their 
grand  gala-day— given  up  wholly  to  rec- 
reation by  the  men,  who  assemble  in  vast 
crowds  at  the  places  of  public  resort; 
while  the  women  and  priests  visit  the 
temples,  and  give  alms  to  the  poor  I  On 
N'ew  Year's  aleo,  gentlemen  make  calls, 
and  ladies  '  receive '  in  full  dress  ;  and 
the  day  closes,  among  the  rich,  with  a 
grand  dinner  party,  one  marked  feature 
of  which  is  the  distribution  of  coetlf 
presents  from  the  host  to  each  guest." 

Annettk.  "  What  is  the  Parsee  atyla 
of  dress.    Is  it  the  flowing  zoibes  of  th* 


or  does  It  assiinilate  more  tc 
garb? 

L  ' '  The  dresB  of  the  ladies  con 
.ong.  full  skirts  of  colored  aillt. 
itting  bodici!  of  pure  white  Bilk 
red  in  Heed  pearls,  aad  a  loose 
fine  lace  or  tutle  open  in  from, 
fined  at  the  waist  by  a  jeweled 
Men  wear  trouserB  nnd  slurtaof 
Jk,  and  long  ca/tann  of  Indian 
th  a  high  paste-board  cap  coy. 
th    dark    aitk.    and    BometimeG 

with  pearls  or  opala.  Nearly 
ument,  inner  and  outer,  is  of 
ly  of  them  very  richly  embroid- 
Tjld,  silver,  and  precious  atones; 
jIb  of  rare  value  are  worn  on  all 
B.  by  both  aexes  and  all  agea. 
iiae  make>up  of  a  Porsee's  s'li'ri^ 
ibed  by  his  religion.  It  must 
t  five  seania,  neither  more  nor 
1  it  must  lap  acroBB  the  breast 
uch  a  way." 

rE.  "I  have  heard  that  children 
ified  age  undergo  some  sort  of  a 
J,  in  which  a  silken  cord  is 
Yhat  does  this  mean?" 
I.  "All  Paraees  of  both  sexes 
red  to  wear  around  the  body,  a 
ilken  cord,  which  they  must 
'hen  at  prayers  ;  and  which  a 
rioua  Parsee  will  never  under 
nmstances  dispense  with.  No 
ent  or  business  transaction  is 
iading,  if,  by  any  chance  thia 
,c  cord  happens  not  to  be  worn 
■  party,  when  the  contract  is 
ad  it  is  said  that  no  man  of 
3uJd  make  a  contract,  knowing 
lad  left  off  this  esaential  article. 

are  invested  with  the  cord,  in 
fA  year,  after  which  the  juvenile 
ay  no  more  eat  with  Christians 
en ;  and  girls  must  be  kept  in 

under  the  surveillance  of  their 

rB.  "  How  do  little  children 
urely  tiiey  do  not  wear  those 
e-board  hats  that  make  the  men 

L.  "  No  !  The  dress  and  orna- 
tbe  children  of  both  sexA  are 
and  pretty.  liOOse  ailken  rohes 
m^h  to  display  the  well-formed 
ankle,  with  white  and  blue 
I,  below  which  fall  gracefully  the 
'n  treaaea,  are  tjuite  aufficient  for 
without  trammeling  the  lithe 
a  child  :  and  so  very  bright  and 
'e  nearly  all  Parsee  boys  and 
it  one  cannot  help  wondering 
e  coarae- featured,  homely  men 

•s.  "  What  are  aoine  of  the 
mineDt  moral  traits  of  the  Par- 

.  "  Some  of  their  virtues  are 
'  remarkable,  in  view  of  their 
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surroimdings.  Dwelling  among  races 
who  almost  universally  practice  lying 
and  deceit,  the  Parsees  are  eminently 
candid  and  truthful ;  surrounded  by 
polygamists,  these  refugees  have  frrtm 
the  first  maintained  hnbita  of  purity  and 
virtue  :  and  accustomed  aa  they  are  to 
constant  aaaocialion  in  business  with 
those  who  make  a  Iwast  of  over-reaching 
in  trade,  the  Parsee  trader  holds  intact 
his  integrity  despite  teniptation  and  the 
example  of  evil  doers.  In  the  great  city 
of  Bombay,  where  so  many  thouaanda  of 
these  people  reside,  it  is  confidently 
affirmed  that  a  Parsee  defaulter,  beggar, 
or  disreputable  woman  has  never  been 

Annbttb.  '■  What  is  the  religious 
creed  of  the  Paraeea?" 

Mahmi.  "Plutarch  apeaka  of  this 
ancient  race,  as  worshippers  of  the  sun, 
under  the  name  Mithro,  who,  they  be* 
lieved,  stood  ever  between  Ormuid,  '  the 
author  of  good,'  and  Ahriman.  '  the 
author  of  evil,'  alternately  aiding  the 
former  and  subduing  the  latter.  Such 
is  still  the  ereed  of  the  Persians  or  Par- 
sees  of  our  own  day,  whose  only  hope 
for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Orniuzd. 
lies  in  constant  prayers  and  propitiatory 
offerings  to  the  sun,  as  the  tire  that  la  to 
burn  out,  and  utterly  consume  all  pbyM- 
cal  and  moral  evil. 

'•Practically  the  Paraees  atv  flre-wor- 
ihipem.  though  they  affirm  stoutly  tliat 
flre  !s  bnl  the  nyntbot  of  the  deity  they 
adore.  For  the  Parsee,  though  an  idola- 
tor.  holds  image  worship  in  utter  abomi- 
nation, and  believes  himself  a  spiritual 
devotee  of  an  unseen  God." 

Annettk,  "Have  any  of  the  Parsees 
become  Christians  ?  " 

Mamma.  "Not  many  Parsees  aeem 
ever  to  have  abjured  their  religion  for 
another.  Despite  the  barbarous  perse- 
cutions of  the  Arabs  they  were  slow  to 
apostatize  to  Mohammedanism ;  and 
after  all  the  earnest  efforta  and  faithful 
teachings  of  Christian  missionaries,  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century,  both  in  Persia 
an<l  among  the  Parsee  exiles  in  India, 
the  number  of  Christiana  compared  with 
theunhelievera  among  them,  is  but  'as  a 
drop  to  the  ocean,'  But  'the  morning 
light  is  breaking  '  for  Ghelier  as  for  Ihe 
races  all  about  him,  and  from  over  the 
waters,  both  India  and  Persia,  come 
recent  tidings  that  now  and  then  one  and 
another  of  these  ■  Children  of  the  Sun' 
are  turning  to  the  '  Light  of  all  Nations," 
About  the  year  1840,  the  venerable  Dr. 
Wilson,  of  Bombay,  baptized  two  Parsee 
youths,  who  both  became  ministers,  and 
despite  opposition  and  persecution 
labored  faithfully  for  fhe  instruction 
and  coQvereion  of  their  countrymen, 
with  some  seals  to  tbeir  ministry. 

Much   more   recently,    Hr,    Manilgee 


Mody,  a  prominent  and  highly  esteemed 
Parsee  of  the  iiame  city,  after  his  own 
couvereion  devoteii  himaelf  entirely  to 
evangelistic  work  among  his  country- 
men, with  very  encouraging  succesa ; 
atid  about  six  j'ears  ago,  Koovarbac,  the 
first  female  Parsee  was  baptteed,  fol- 
lowed in  a  few  months  by  Maaecbac, 
another  Parsee  lady,  and  yet  otbera  have 
since  been  added,  but  the  progress  is 
slow,  and  the  number  of  converts  small 
aa  compared  with  other  racen." 
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The  Life  of  John  WksIxEY,  by  Hev,  E, 
Davies,  is  a  briok  of  241  pages,  "  written 
from  a  spiritual  standpoint."  and  pub- 
lished at  75  centfl  by  the  author  at  Read- 
ing, Mass.  Its  reading  is  calculated  to  in- 
crease one's  spiritual  fervor  and  to  pro- 
mote the  missionary  spirit. 

MiasioKAKY  ExF.KCiSES  (No  2)  for  the 
use  of  Sunday -schools  and  Mission  Bands 
consist  of  responsive  readings,  dia- 
logues, selections  in  prose  and  poetry 
arranged  by  Ihe  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  foraaleat  30  centa  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  at 
Philadelphia. 

Mexico,  Pa«t  anb  Prfsent,  is  by  Han- 
nah More  .lohnson  and  is  published  by 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 
Philadelphia,  at  Jl.SO  For  sale  also  by 
Ward  &  Drummond,  New  York,  It  has 
110  pages  and  03  maps  and  illuatrutions. 
We  have  here  in  a  compact  form  all  the 
principal  facts  respecting  the  history  of 
Mexico  and  ita  present  condition.  It  is 
well  written,  welt  printed,  and  contains 
information  we  should  have. 

Lkno  Tso,  the  Chinese  Bible  Woman, 
by  Rev.  J.  A.  Davis,  is  published  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Phil- 
adelphia, at  SI  35.  It  is  a  sequel  to  "The 
Chinese  Slave  Qirl,"  It  is  one  of  a  class 
of  books  that  we  wish  to  see  introduced 
into  all  our  Sunday-school  libraries.  It 
will  he  interesting  and  profitable  to  our 
young  readers,  and  none  the  leas  so  to 
those  who  are  older. 

An  excellent  Easter  Concert  Miasion- 
ary  Exercise  for  our  Sun  day -school  a,  pre- 
pared by  Rev.  John  O.  Foster,  has  just 
been  issued.  It  is  made  up  of  Scripture, 
mission  items,  songs,  etc.,  and  will  in- 
struct and  please.  Price  (3.00  per  lOO 
copies.  For  sale  by  Philhps  &  Hunt. 
Cmnstcn  &  Stowc,  and  all  the  Methodist 
Depositories.  "The  World  and  its 
Remedy"  is  an  Easter  Concert  Exercise, 
a  jmrt  of  whicii  can  be  selected  for  use 
with  profit.     See  third  page  of  cover. 

The  Turkish  Govt-mment  has  given 
permission  for  the  resuming  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Cbiistian  newspaper.  The 
Zamitxa,  which  was  suppressed  over  a 
year  ago. 
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ONE   MILLION. 


A  Million  for  Missions 


FOR  1887 


BT  COIiUEX^TIONS  ONLT. 


Rev.  H.  W.  Bennett  writes,  "I  hope 
you  will  not  stop  sending  me  the  Gospel 
IN  All  L^nds  until  I  go  where  they  no 
more  preach  salvation  but  sing  of  it.  I 
think  it  the  most  wonderful  missionary 
magazine  I  ever  handled." 

Rev.  H.  M.  Church  writes,  *'The  Gos- 
pel IN  All  Lanps  is  the  best  missionary 
publication  ever  offered  to  the  world,  in 
my  way  of  thinking." 

A  layman  in  a  Methodist  Church  in 
Iowa,  ordering  this  magazine  for  himself 
writes  :  '*  I  have  never  heard  the  Gospel 
IN  All  Lands  mentioned  by  our  paslor 
or  presiding  elder.  I  think  if  our  pastors 
would  make  an  effort  they  could  get  up 
a  club  of  ten  on  any  circuit.  What  is 
wanted  to  interest  the  people  in  mission- 
ary work  is  information." 

Rev.  L.  M.  Showers  writes  :  *  *  I  think 
the  Gospel  in  All  Lands  is  by  far  the 
best  magazine  in  the  department  of  mis- 
sionary literature  extant.  May  it  ever 
live  to  flourish  brighter  and  brighter.  It 
deserves  and  will  win  success,  and  I 
think  I  shall  never  be  able  to  do  without 
it." 

Rev.  W.  A.  Layton  writes,  **How  any 
Methodist  minister  can  persuade  himself 
that  he  can  do  without  the  Ck)SPEL  in  All 
Lands  is  to  me  a  mystery.  How  did  we 
manage  to  work  without  its  aid  for  so 
many  years?  May  its  light  never  be 
dimmer],  and   may   its  editor  live  for- 


ever. 


«• 


Waynesburg,  Pa.,  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania Conference.  B  H.  Mossor.  pastor, 
makes  a  gain  of  |75  over  last  year.  Col- 
lection, $270. 

Union  Church,  Newark,  the  Rev.  A. 
Craig,  pastor,  goes  up  to  $400.  over  $100 
beyond  its  Million-dollar  apportionment. 

Trinity  Church,  N.  Y.,  Merritt  Hul- 
burd,  pastor,  goes  $200  beyond  the  Mil- 
lion-line. The  Sabbath  school  is  yet  to 
be  heard  from. 

Trinity  Church.  Jersey  C«ty.  the  Rev. 
John  Atkinson,  pastor,  held  its  position 
of  last  year  with  a  collection  of  $1,200, 
which  is  $3  per  member.    This  is  noble. 

*'Our  missionary  collection  last  year 
went  up  from  $460  to  $859.  This  year  it 
will  be  over  $1,000.  I  hope  it  will  be 
$1,100."  So  writes  the  Rev.  L.  F.  Wider- 
man,  of  Baltimore. 

''I  think  we  will  reach  and  overrun 
$400,  which  will  be  about  $100  in  ad- 
Tance  of  last  year.  We  will  go  beyond 
Qur  apportionment  fifty  or  sixty  dollars," 


So  writes  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Cronce.  New 
Cumberland,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  D.  8.  Monroe,  of  Bellefon- 
taine,  Pa.,  writes  :  '*  We  passed  the  Mil- 
lion-line last  Sunday,  and  $75  beyond. 
Our  collection  will  be  $500.  I  told  you 
Belief ontaine  would  do  her  duty." 

The  Rev.  M.  L.  Smyser,  of  Chamhers- 
burg.  Pa.,  writes:  "Everybody  thought 
we  had  reached  the  limit  last  year,  but 
we  went  $60  beyond  it.  Our  collection 
was  $870.  Dr.  Upham  was  with  us  and 
preached  magnificently.  People  all  de- 
lighted with  him." 

H.  M.  Famam.  Superintendent  of  Hen- 
nepin Avenue  Sunday-school,  Minneap- 
olis, writes:  '*This  ought  to  be  a  red- 
letter  year  of  Methodism.  The  two  Sun- 
days since  Conference  showed  increased 
collections  over  last  year.  Hennepin 
Avenue  went  up  from  $800  to  $2,828  la^t 
year." 

Central  Church.  Newark,  after  raising 
for  all  purposes  in  three  years  about 
$45,000,  crosses  the  Million-line  with  a 
collection  of  $700.  Henry  Spellmeyer  is 
pastor.  If  any  church  in  the  United 
States  might  plead  extraordinary  efforts 
for  its  own  welfare  as  a  reason  why  the 
missionary  collection  should  not  be  ad- 
vanced it  is  Central  Church,  Newark. 

This  year  the  Salina  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Northwest  Kan- 
sas Conference  contributed  $800  for  Mis- 
sions. In  1884  the  total  amount  from 
Sunday-school  and  church  was  but  $78. 
The  pastor  writes:  "1  guess  we  are 
more  than  on  the  Million-dollar  line  for 
Missions  from  Collections  Only.  We  are 
coming  up  on  all  the  other  benevolences 
too." 

The  following  comes  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  Ohio  Wesley  an  CTniversity:  "The 
Million-dollar  line  by  Collections  Only  is 
sure  to  win.  The  tide  of  benevolence  in 
the  church  is  rising  because  the  intelli- 
gence and  consecration  of  the  church  are 
increasing.  We  have  had  a  glorious  re- 
vival, with  over  a  hundred  conversions, 
and  a  great  quickening  of  the  students." 

The  Rev.  H.  C.  Pardoe,  Presiding  Elder 
of  the  Harrisburg  District,  in  an  appeal 
to  his  preachers  to  reach  the  "Million- 
line  by  Collections  Only,"  says  :  **  Be- 
lieving that  the  last  member  ought  to  be 
seen  on  the  subject  of  giving,  I  inclose  a 
blank  book,  in  which  can  be  recorded  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  church  and 
the  friends  of  missions,  who  can  be 
waited  upon  if  not  present  when  the  col- 
lection is  taken. " 

Bishop  Mallalieu  writes  the  Chaplain : 

'*  I  want  to  rejoice  with  you  that  all  the 
Sunday-school  papers  are  open  to  you. 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  good  for  $150,000 
extra.  I  really  believe  you  will  reach 
the  'MiUion-lixie  by  Collectioiis  Only/ 


and  then  I  wonder  what  yoti  will  ask  for 
next?  Remember,  I  always  vote  for  the 
highest  sum.  I  have  faith  in  God,  and 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch.** 

In  February,  48d  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  N.  T.,  James  8.  Chad- 
wick,  pastor,  held  its  mifisionary  anni- 
versary. Dr.  Butler  was  present  and 
preached  the  sermon.  The  collection  for 
the  year  from  Sunday-echool  and  con- 
gregation will  amount  to  over  $1,000. 
One  pleasant  feature  of  the  collection, 
among  many  others,  was  the  report  of 
the  class  called  the  King's  Daughters, 
Miss  Cecilia  M.  Tibbits,  teacher.  It  was  a 
surpri se  to  the  entire  congregation.  This 
class  held  a  fair  for  missions,  and  made 
$110  for  the  blessed  cause.    Well  done. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
written  to  Chaplain  M'Cabe  by  the  Bev. 
J.  W.  Bums,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  speaks 
for  itself :  * '  In  reply  to  your  request, 
'  To  be  sure  and  get  on  the  Million-line 
for  Missions,*  we  have  heen  on  that  line, 
and  our  Sunday-school  is  organized  into 
a  Missionary  Society.  We  are  ahead  of 
the  collection  of  last  year  for  correspond- 
ing time.  I  must  confess  a  feeling  of 
humiliation,  however,  when  I  think  of 
the  fact,  that  while  you  and  your  co- 
laborers  have  such  hard  work  to  raise 
'  One  Million  for  Missions  *  in  this  great 
country,  the  State  of  Ohio  alone  pays 
ttDO-and-one-half  millions  for  the  privi- 
lege of  dealing  in  intoxicating  drinks.** 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Wilder,  Presiding 
Elder,  Decatur  District,  Illinois  Confer- 
ence, will  certainly  succeed  in  bringing 
his  district  up  to  the  Million  dollar  line. 
This  is  his  plan:  "My  preachers  have 
their  apportionments  for  missions,  and 
are  fairly  at  work.  The  preachers  take 
the  Gospel  in  All  La.nds,  and  find  it 
very  helpful.  The  Missionary  prayer- 
meeting  is  being  held  in  almost  every 
charge  the  first  Wednesday  night  of 
every  month.  The  first  Sunday  in  every 
month  is  being  observed  in  most  of  our 
Sunday-schools  as  Missionary  Day,  and 
the  evening  of  that  day  is  devoted  to  the 
concert.  I  am  working  up  an  interest  as 
best  I^can  for  E^ter,  as  Children's  Mis- 
sionary Day.  I  think  it  will  be  gener- 
ally observed." 

The  old  adage,  '*A  new  broom  sweeps 
clean,"  is  verified  in  the  use  of  our  Will- 
ing Worker  cards.  They  bid  fair  to 
sweep  clean,  however,  even  when  they 
shall  have  become  an  old  story.  Their 
value  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and 
orders  are  constantly  coming  in  for  them. 
One  pastor  writes:  *' I  think  I  can 
greatly  increase  our  collections  by  means 
of  them.  Please  send  me  100.'*  Another. 
**  I  have  a  band  of  twenty-eight  Willing 
Workers  in  my  Sunday-school.  Many  of 
them  hare  their  cards  full,  and  want  new 
ones.    We  wUl  bring  in  the  VilUm.** 


Eugene  R.  Smith, 


APRIL.    1887. 
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%\)t  Country  aiiti  people  of  ^out|)  amerita^ 


South  America  measures  4,550  miles  from  north  to 
south  and  3,200  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  covers 
an  area  of  about  seven  and  a  half  million  square  miles, 
of  which  about  one- fourth  is  in  the  temperate  zone  and 
the:  remaincfer 'Within  the  tropics.  It  inaj' be  divided 
into  five  great  divisions.  These  are:  (i)  The  region 
skirting  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  about  4,000  miles  ia 
length,  and  from  50  to  150  miles  in  breadth',  lying  be- 
tween the  Andes  mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  (2) 
The  basin  of  the  Orinoco  River,  a  country  mainly  con- 
sisting of  plains  or  steppes,  over  which  a  large  number 
of  cattle  graze.  The  Orimoco  is  1,800  miles  in  length, 
while  the  area  of  its  basm  is  400,000  square  miles.  (3) 
The  basin  of  the  Amazon,  a  vast  plain  of  more  than 
2,000,000  square  miles,  covered  generally  with  dense 
forests.  (4)  The  region  of  the  Pampas  or  South  Amer- 
ican Prairies,  the  great  southern  plains  watered  by  the 
Plata  and  other  streams.  On  these  feed  large  numbers 
of  horses  and  cattle.  (5)  The  country  of  Brazil  east  of 
the  Parana  and  Uruguay,  covered  with  wood  on  the 
side  next  to  the  Atlantic,  and  opening  into  steppes  or 
pastures  in  the  interior.  The  population  is  over  32,- 
000,000.  The  area  and  population  are  divided  as 
follows: 

Area 
Cjunlrit's.  St/.  Afi/es.        Population, 

Argentine  Republic. .1,125.086  3,122,763 

Bolivia 820,475  2,300,000 

Brazil 3,119.764  12.922,375 

Chili 281,173  2,405,041 

Colombia 504,773  4,000,000 

Ecuador ;... 248,370  1,000,600 

Guiana  (British) 109,000  252,186 

Guiana  (Dutch) 46,060  55,533 

.Guiana  (French) 30,000  20.284 

Paraguay 9i,970  476,048^ 

Peru 503,000  2,699,945 

Uruguay 75.538  700,000 

Venezuela 632,695  2,131,988 


Total 7,587,904  32.076, 163 

The  countries  of  South  America  comprise  one  Empire, 
three  Colonies,  and  nine  Republics.  They  are  the  Em- 
pire of  Brazil;  the  Colonies  of  British,  Dutch  and 
French  Guiana,  known  under  the  names  of  British 
Guiana,  Surinam,  and  French  Guiana,  or  Cayenne;  and 
the  Republics  of  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chili,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

The  people  of  South  America  are  divided  into  the 
aboriginal  races  or  Indians,  the  Negroes,  and  the  people 
from  Europe,  or  their  descendants.  The  Indians  are  to 
be  found  in  every  country,  and  of  these  the  Araucanians, 
of  Chili,  are  the  most  intelligent.  Many  of  the  Indians 
are  believers  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  many  are 
heathen.  The  central  portions  of  South  America  are 
inhabited  by  large  numbers  of  Indians  of  whom  we 
know  but  little. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

The  Argentine  Republic  "is  composed  of  a  group  of 
States  formerly  known  by  the.  name  of  "Provincial 
Unidas  del  Rio  de  la  Plata."  It  comprises  the  Prov- 
inces of  Buenos  Ayres,  Santa  Fe,  Entre  Rios,  Corrientes 
Rio^i,,  Catamarca,  San  Juan,  Mendoza,  Cordoba,  San 
Luis,  Santiago  del  Estero,  Tucuman,  Salta,  Jujuy,  and 
the  Territories  of  Gran-Chaco,  Missiones,  Pampas,  Pata- 
gonia and  Fuego.  In  1882  the  Provinces  had  an  area 
of  515,700  square  miles  and  a  population  of  2,800,000; 
the  Territories  an  area  of  609,386  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  122,763. 

The  capital,  Buenos  Ayres,  had  a  population  in  18S5 
of  300,000,  of  whom  100,000  were  foreigners.  Other 
towns  are  Cordoba,  with  49,600  inhabitants  ;  Rosario, 
42,000;  Tucuman,  26,300;  Mendoza,  18,200;  Corri- 
entes, 15,500,  and  eight  other  towns  with  more  than  lo.- 
000  inhabitants  each.  The  increase  in  population  in 
recent  years  has  been  due  chiefly  to  immigration,  a  large 
part  of  which  is  from  Spain  and  Italy. 

By  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic and  Chili  in  1881,  the  latter  recognizes  the  right  of  the 
former  to  all  the  country  east  of  the  crest  of  the  eastern 
ridge  of  the  Andes,  including  most  of  Patagonia  and  a 
small  part  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

The  Patagonian  is  tall,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  his 
body  is  of  a  large  build.  His  trunk  and  head  are  large, 
his  head  broad,  his  arms  long  and  muscular.  On  horse- 
back, he  seems  far  above  the  ordinary  size  of  man. 
When  he  dismounts,  however,  it  is  seen  that  his  legs  are 
disproportionately  short  and  slender  ;  they  fretiuently 
bend  outward.  His  walk  is  heavy  and  lumbering.  These 
are  the  well-known  peculiarities  which  are  found  in  the 
Tartars,  and  in  all  races  of  men  who  spend  most  of 
their  time,  like  the  Patagonians,  on  horseback. 

The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  National  Con- 
gress, consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Depu- 
ties, and  the  executive  power  is  left  to  a  president  elected 
for  six  years.  Roman  Catholicism  is  recognised  as  the 
religion  of  the  State,  but  all  other  creeds  are  tolerated. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Hudson  writes  as  follows  of  the  Republic 
and  of  its  chief  city: 

F'rom  a  pre-eminently  pastoral  country  the  Argentine 
Republic  is  becoming  by  degrees  agricultural.  Santa 
Fe  is  being  transferred  into  wheat  fields;  Tucuman  and 
Santiago  produce  large  quantities  of  sugar;  the  wine  and 
fruit-producing  capacity  of  the  Andine  provinces  is 
notable  ;  and  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  increas- 
ing more  than  all  others  in  population,  wealth  and  gen- 
eral progress.  Of  the  one  hundred  thousand  immigrants 
that  arrived  here  during  1885,  only  a  small  fraction  will 
follow  the  pastoral  life.  Thousands  find  employment  on 
the  railroads,  ports,  and  city  improvement  works,  and 
tens  of  thousands  in  the  cities  and  on  the  farms. 
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The  harbor  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  very  shallow, 
and  ocean  steamers  lie  a  long  way  off.  Even  the  boats 
from  up  the  river  and  from  Montevideo  do  not  approach 
the  landing-places  opposite  the  city,  though  they  enter 
the  Boca,  three  miles  to  the  south.  Seen  from  tht;  river, 
and  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  Buenos  Ayres 
looks  as  though  it  might  be  a  large  city,  though  only  the 
eistern  portion,  occupyingground  that  rises  to  about  fifty 
orsixty  feet,  can  be  seen.  There  are  eight  parallel  tramway 
lines  in  the  more  central  streets  that  carry,  during  nine- 
teen hours  of  the  twenty-four,  multitudes  to  and  from 
the  western  districts. 

The  municipal  area  is  about  twenty-five  square  miles, 
though  the  city  proper  is  but  a  third  of  that.  The  popu- 
lation, more  than  half  of  which  is  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  exceeds  i^a,oaa.  It  is  called  the  city  of  tram- 
ways and  telephones,  and  it  is  connected  by  a  com- 
plete system  of  telegraphs,  with  every  part  of  the  re- 
public. Its  railroads  run  north  nearly  to  the  tropical 
line;  south,  to  the  port  of  Bahia  Blanca,  near  Patagonia; 
and  west  toward  Chili  and  the  Pacific,  which  will  soon 
be  reached  by  rail. 

Buenos  Ayres  is  a  well-built  city.  Though  the  streets 
are  somewhat  narrow  and  the  public  squares  not  very 
numerous,  there  are  many  superior  buildings,  the  paving 
and  lighting  are  good,  and  the  facility  of  locomotion 
renders  the  gardens,  suburban  parks,  etc.,  easily  accessi- 
ble. The  mercantile  spirit,  the  fondness  for  amusements, 
added  to  the  frequent  political  excitements,  give  great 
activity  to  life.  But,  better  still,  the  public  and  private 
interest  in  education,  and  the  support  given  to  numerous 
periodicals,  are  the  exponent  of  a  social  factor  whose 
future  development  must  be  favorable. 

Buenos  Ayres,  with  a  good  climate  and  a  hospitable 
■people,  is  in  the  genial  bosom  of  the  River  Plata 
region,  the  heart  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  river 
and  the  road,  like  veins  and  arteries,  bring  to  us  and 
take  away  that  commercial  element  that  makes  us  one 
with  the  upper  country — a  unity  that  is  much  enhanced 
by  a  good  postal  and  telegraphic  system.  So  that  this 
city  might  be  called  the  head  also. 

Buenos  Ayres  was  founded  by  Garay  in  1580.  For 
nearly  three  centuries  it  gradually  grew  in  importance, 
up  to  the  period  of  the  fall  of  Rosa's  exclusive  and 
tyrannical  administration,  a  little  more  Ihan  thirty  years 
ago.  Then  a  sudden  impulse  was  imparted  to  almost 
all  things.  An  era  of  progress  was  commenced  by  the 
ascendency  of  liberal  principles  in  government  and  the 
opening  of  the  La  Plata  and  its  tributary  rivers  to  the 
free  navigation  of  all  flags,  by  the  induction  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  notions  of  liberty  and  law,  and  by  the  introduction 
of  foreign  hands  and  foreign  capital. 


The  area  of  Bolivia  was  estimated  in  1869  at  843,729 
sqaare  miles  and  a  population  of  about  3,000,030.  As 
the  result  of  the  war  with  Chili,  in  1880  Bolivia  ceded 
to  that  country  all  her  coast  territory  covering  an  area 


of  about  zg,ooo  square  miles  with  a  population  of  Ji,- 
354.  The  present  population  is  estimated  at  about 
2,300,000.  The  aboriginal,  or  Indian,  population  is 
estimated  at  250,000.  The  principal  towns  are  La  Pai 
with  26,000  inhabitants;  Cochabamba.  14,705;  Sucre,  or 
Chuquisaca  (the  capital),  12,000:  Potosi,  11,000.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  exports  consist  of  silver.  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  president  elected  for  four  years; 
while  the  legislative  authority  rests  with  a  Congress 
composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 

BRAZIL. 

The  Empire  of  Brazil  is  estimated  to  contain  3,119,- 

764  English  square  miles  and  a  population  in  1885  of 
12,912,375,  There  are  about  600,000  wild  Indians  and 
in  1886  the  slaves  were  estimated  at  1,050,000.  At  the 
end  of  1883  the  population  of  the  principal  cities  was 
estimated  as  follows:  Rio  de  Janeiro,  350,000;  Bahia, 
140.000;  Pernambuco,  130,000;  Belem,  40,000;  San 
Paulo,  40,000;  Maranhao,  35,000;  Porto  Alegre,  35,000; 
Ooro  Preto,  20,000. 

A  law  providing  for  the  freeing  of  the  slaves  was 
passed  in  1871  and  again  in  1885.  It  provides  for  grad- 
ual emancipation  by  means  of  indemnisation  to  the 
slave  owners,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  1892  there  will 
be  no  more  slaves  in  the  country. 

In  the  northern  provinces  the  Indian  element  pre- 
ponderates, while  in  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro, and  Minas,  the  Negroes  are  numerous.  At  the 
seaports  the  chief  part  of  the  population  is  of  European 
descent.  In  January,  1886,  the  railways  open  for  traffic 
measured  4,143  English  miles,  besides  1,300  miles  in 
process  of  construction,  and  3,000  miles  projected. 
Coffee  and  sugar  are  the  principal  articles  of  export. 

Public  education  is  divided  into  three  distinct  classes: 
primary;  secondary,  or  preparatory;  scientific,  or  su- 
perior.    The  higher  education  is  controlled  by  the  cen- 
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tral  government,  which  maintains  two 
schools  of  medicine,  two  of  law,  a  mil- 
itary and  a  naval  school,  a  school  o' 
mines  and  a  polytechnic.  The  prim- 
ary instruction  in  the  capital  is  under 
the  charge  of  the  Government,  and 
in  the  provinces  under  the  Provincial 
Assemblies.  According  to  the  consti- 
tution primary  education  is  gratuitous, 
and  it  "will  become  compulsory  as 
soon  as  the  Government  considers  it 
opportune."  Compulsory  education 
now  exists  in  several  provinces. 

The  established  religion  is  the 
Roman  Catholic,  but,  according  to 
Article  5  of  the  constitution,  all  other 
religions  are  tolerated  "  with  their 
domestic  or  private  form  of  worship, 
in  buildings  designed  for  this  purpose) 
but  without  the  exterior  form  of 
temples,"  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
are  maintained  by  the  State. 

The  constitution  of  Brazil  bears  date 
March  25,  1834,  and  it  was  amended 
in  1834.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested,  for  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  in 
a  general  legislative  assembly,  and  for 
provincial  affairs  in  the  provincial 
assemblies.  The  executive  power  is 
exercised  by  the  sovereign  through 
his  seven  ministers.  The  ministers 
are  assisted  by  a  Council  of  State, 
consisting  '  of  twelve  ordinary  and 
twelve  extraordinary  members,  all 
named  by  the  Emperor  for  life,  and 
consulted  on  matters  of  administration 
and  international  questions. 

The  reigning  Emperor  is  Dom  Pedro  11.  who  was 
born  Dec.  a,  1815;  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  abdi- 
cation of  his  father,  April  7,  1831;  declared  of  age  July 
23,  1840;  crowned,  July  iS,  1841.  He  was  married 
September  4.  1843,  to  Theresa,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Kin^  Francis  [.  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  He  has  but  one 
child.  Princess  Isabel,  who  was  born  July  29,  1846;  was 
married  Oct.  15,  1864,  to  Prince  Louis  of  Orleans,  and 
has  now  three  children. 

Rev.  John  M.  Kyle  writes  from  Brazil : 

A  great  hindrance  to  the  success  of  the  Brazilian  gov- 
ernment, is  the  fact  that  it  is  bound  to  the  Romtsh 
Church  as  the  State  Church.  But  it  is  beginning  to 
break  these  fetters.  A  decree  of  the  government  has 
passed  confiscating  the  lands  and  property  belonging  to 
the  old  Catholic  convents.  We  trust  that  this  is  onty 
an  earnest  of  other  and  greater  reforms  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  that  before  long  there  may  be  a  complete  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State,  and  that  equal  privileges 
may  be  given  to  all  religious  sects.  At  present  the  con- 
stitution recognizes  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  the 
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State  Church,  and  alt  other  religions  are  only  tolerated. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  however,  the  laws  of  Brazil 
are  just,  and  her  form  of  government,  though  not  demo- 
cratic enough  to  please  a  citizen  of  the  States,  has  few 
faults.  The  Emperor,  though  a  weak  man  in  some 
ways,  as  even  Brazilians  acknowledge,  possesses  many 
qualities  which  have  made  him  not  only  a  popular,  but 
a  good  sovereign.  Under  his  mild  rule,  with  the  laws 
well  executed,  and  with  pure  and  honest  officials,  fen 
would  have  any  reason  to  complain.  But  the  Brazilian 
government,  hke  all  others,  has  difficulty  in  executing 
her  laws,  and  in  finding  upright  and  patriotic  men  to  fill 
her  places  of  trust. 

A  late  correspondent  of  the  Herald  and  Preshytir 
writes  as  follows  of  the  moral  condition  of  Brazil  -  The 
'popnlatioh  is  a  .strange  oiedley,  and  equally  various  in 
their  faith.  The  direct  slave  traffic  from  Africa  only 
ceased  in  1850.  Some  of  these  African-born  Brazilians 
arc  fetich  worshipers  —  heathen  of  the  lowest  type. 
Others  are  strict  Mohammedans,  and  hold  tenaciously 
to  the  Koran  and  false  prophet, 
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'I'hen  there  are  the  native  Indian  tribes,  who  are  ; 
pagan;  and  German  Pantheists  and  Rationalists,  and  i 
French  infidels.  Then  we  have  the  worship  of  the 
saints  and  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  State  or  national  re-  | 
li^ion.  Certain  images  have  special  powers,  and  arc 
carried  about  to  bring  special  blessings.  Rome  Roasts  | 
"that  she  changes  not."  Truly  we  see  the  spirit  of  j 
1555  now  in  Brazil,  at  times.  j 

The  priests  publicly  burn  the  Rible  now  when  they  1 
dare.  Their  known  opposition,  however,  often  arouses  \ 
the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  Dom  Pedro  allows  relig--  , 
ions  freedom.  So  everywhere  in  Brazil  the  people  are  | 
asking'for  more  light.  If  we  had  tt^e  men  and  the 
means,  we  could  teach  the  Bible  in  every  province. 

CHILI. 

Chili  in  1884  was  divided  into  twenty  provinces  and 
three  territories,  with  an  area  of  281,17,;  square  miles 
anda  populationof  2,405,041,  Thetcrritory  tif  Antofa- 
gasta  was  taken  from  Bolivia  during  the  last  war,  and 
Tarapaca  was  ceded  by  Peru  in  1883.  The  Peruvian 
province  of  Tacna  is  to  continue  in  the  possession  uf 
Chili  for  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  phhiscite 
is  to  decide  to  which  country  it  shall  belong.  The  two 
largest  towns  of  Chili  are  Santiago  the  capital  with  200,- 
000  inhabitants,  and  Valparaiso  with  95,000  inhabitants. 
Other  towns  are  Talca  with  19,000;  Concepcion,  19,000: 
Iqaique,  16,430;  Chilian,  16,000;  Serena,  14,000;  Co- 
piapo,  10,374;  San  Felipe,  11,500;  Curico,  11,000. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two  assemblies 
called  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
executive  is  exercised  by  a  president  elected  for  a  , 
term  of  five  years.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  , 
of  the  State,  but  all  religions  are  respected  and  pro-  j 
iccied.  Education  is  gratuitous  and  at  the  cost  of  the  I 
Slate. 

The  present  government  of  Chili  is  the  most  liberal  of  ' 
all  the  South  American  republics.     The  government  ha.s  I 
(lone  what  it  can  for  freedom  of  conscience.     All  the 
cemeteries  have  been  made  free.     It  has  also  ratified  a  | 
civil  marriage  bill.     Forejgners  and  citizens  are  pro- 
tected in  their  rights.     They  have  121  papers,  of  which 
twenty-nine  are  dailies.  1 

tOl.llMllIA. 

The  United  States  of  Colomliia  was  formed  by  the  j 
Convention  of  Bogota,  concluded  September  20,  18C1, 
by  the  representatives  of  nine  States.     These  States  are  I 
.Vntinquia,  Bolivar,  Boyaca,  Cauca,  Cundinaniarca,  Mag- 
(Ulena, Panama,  Santander,  and  Tolimu.  In  1881  thearca  ' 
of  the  nine  States  was  given  at  504,773  and  the  popula-  , 
tion  at  4,000,000.     This   includes  3^0,000  uncivilized 
Indians,  and   the   population,  80,000,  of  Ihe   extensive  ' 
territories  attached  to  each  Slate.     The  most  important 
of  the  States  is  the  State  of  Panama,  comprising  the 
whole  isthmus  of  that  name.     The  extreme  length  of 
Ibe  State  from  east  to  west  is  about  360  miles,  but  the 
sjnjosities   of  the  coast  give  about  400  miles  on  the 
Atlantic  and  600  on   the  Pacific  Ocean.     The  capital^  j 
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miles  of  telegraph.     All   religions  are  tolerated,  though 
the  Roman  t'atholic  prevails. 


Kcuador  had  in  1878  an  area  of  946,033  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  946,0,^3,  besides  an  unknown  num- 
ber of  iincivilize<l  Indians.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
of  the  total  population  100.000  are  whites  of  S[)anish 
descent,  300,000  mixed,  and  600,000  pure  Indians.  Not 
included  in  this  are  (lalapagos,  or  Tortoise  Islands,  with 
an  area  of  2,950  square  miles,  but  nearly  deserted,  which 
belong  to  Ecuador.  The  chief  exports  are  Peruvian 
bark  and  c<):;oa.  The  executive  ptuver  is  vested  in  a 
president  elected  for  four  years;  the  legislative  power  in 
a  Congress  of  two  Houses.  The  religion  of  the  republic. 
according  to  the  constitution,  is  the  B.u'k\^'& 'Ca^^•^^K.^'-.•^ 
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the  exclusion  of  every  other.     The  two  principal  cities 
are  Quito  and  Guayaquil. 

GUIANA. 

Guiana  comprises  three  colonies  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  The  Netherlands,  and  France. 

British  Guiana  is  sometimes  called  Demerara,  al- 
though it  includes  the  settlements  of  Demerara,  Esse- 
quibo  and  Berbice,  the  principal  towns  being  George- 
town and  New  Amsterdam.  In  1875  the  population, 
exclusive  of  aborigines,  was  estimated  at  312,000.  In 
addition,  there  were  "  under  indentures"  the  following 
"coolies"  and  laborers:  33,360  natives  of  India,  3,875 
Chinese  and  363  Africans.  In  1881  the  area  was  esti- 
mated at  109,000  square  miles  and  the  population  at 
351,186.  The  principal  exports  are  sugar,  rum,  molas- 
ses, rice  and  lumber. 

Dutch  Guiana,  or  Surinam  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
has  an  area  of  46,060  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
55>533-  ^^  1^75  ^^  civilized  population  was  51,339. 
There  are  also  a  large  number  of  bush  Negroes,  de- 
scendants of  the  Carib  Indians  and  runaway  slaves. 
Paramaribo,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  is  a  Dutch  town 
of  33,000  inhabitants.  The  land  is  rich  and  the  climate 
unhealthy.  Sugar,  cocoa  and  coffee  are  the  principal 
exports. 

Preach  Guiana,  or  Cayenne,  has  aa  area  .of  121,413 


square  kilometres  and  a  population  of  30,384.  Ik  1^74 
the  population  was  16,414.  The  colony  has  been  occu- 
pied by  the  French  since  1633,  and  since  1854  it  has  been 
a  penal  seulement.     The  climate  is  very  unhealthy. 

PARAGUAY. 

The  frontiers  of  the  republic  of  Paraguay  were  fixed 
by  a  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  Brazil,  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  and  Uruguay,  signed  May  i,  1865,  which 
gave  to  Paraguay  an  area  of  91,970  square  miles.  In 
1879  the  population  was  346,048  (two-thirds  being  fe- 
males), exclusive  of  Indians,  and  of  the  latter  there  were 
60,000  semi-civilized  Indians  and  70,000  savage  Indians 
Among  the  civilized  population  are  2,000  Italians,  400 
Germans,  400  Spaniards  and  40  English.  The  city  of 
Asuncion  hSs-a  population  of  16,000;  Villa  Rica,  13,570; 
Concepcion,  10,697;  San  Pedro,  9,706;  Luque,  8,878. 
Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  entire  territory  are  national 
property,  and  the  Government  offers  great  inducements 
to  immigrants. 

PERU. 

The  area  of  Peru  is  estimated  at  503,000  square  miles, 
and  the  population  in  1876  was  3,699,945.  There  were 
also  350,000  uncivilized  Indians.  The  Chilians  occupy 
the  department  of  Tacna,  and  will  occupy  it  for  ten 
years,  after  which  a  popular  vote  is  to  decide  to  which 
couatry  they  will  belong.    If  the  area  and  population  of 
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Tacna  are  deducted,  the  total  area  of  Peru  would  be 
463,747  square  miles  with  a  population  of  3,621,844 

It  is  estimated  that  57  per  cent  of  the  population  are 
iborijrjnes  or  "  Indians,"  and  that  33  per  cent,  belong  to 
mixed  races,  "  Cholos  "  and  "  Zambos."  The  remaining 
10  per  cent,  are  chiefly  descendants  of  Spaniards,  and 
include,  besides  18,082  European*;,  of  whom  6,990  are  Ital- 
iaos,  1,647  French,  1,679  Spaniards.  There  are  besides,  50,- 
oji  Asiatics,  chiefly  Chinese.  In  1876  the  population  of 
th; capital,  Lima,  was  returned  at  101,488;  Callao,  33,- 
501;  Arequipa,  29,237;  Cuzco,  18,370.  The  principal 
eiports  are  guano,  nitre,  sugar  and  wool. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president,  elected 
for  four  years.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
Seoate  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  constitu- 
lioa  prohibits  the  public  exercise  of  any  other  religion 
than  the  Roman  Catholic,  which  is  declared  the  religion 
of  the  State.  At  the  census  of  1876  there  were  5,087 
Protestants;  498  Jews  ;  27,073  of  other  religions. 

URUGUAY, 

Uruguay  was  at  onetime  a  province  of  Brazil.  Its  in- 
dependence was  recognized  in  1828.  The  executive  is  a 
preiident,  elected  for  four  years.  The  legislative  power 
ii  in  a  parliament  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Kepreuntatives.  The  area  is  estimated  at  73,538  square 
oilei.  The  census  of  1884  showed  a  population  of  about 
Too/xM.  Of  the  total  population  68  per  cent,  are  na- 
tifes,  mostly  of  a  mixed  race.  The  capital,  Montevideo, 
Tith  its  suburbs,  had  in  the  year  18S4  a  population  of 
104471,  of  wbom  about  one-third  were  foreigners.  The 
naiing  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  the  chief  industry  of  Uru- 
piy,  Bad  the  chief  exports  arc  hides,  tallow,  preserved 
BU^ sheep skiaa  and  baaej.   Primary  education  isoblig  - 


atory     The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  State  religion,  but 
there  is  complete  toleration 

VENEZUELA. 

Venezuela  was  formed  in  1830  by  secession  from  the 
other  members  of  the  Free-State  founded  by  Simon  Bol- 
ivar within  the  limits  of  the  Spanish  colony  of  New 
Granada.  The  executive  is  a  president,  elected  for  two 
years.  He  has  no  veto  power.  The  legislation  is  vested 
in  a  Congress  of  two  Houses,  the  Senate,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  official  estimate  published  in  1884  gave  an  area 
of  631,695  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  2,121,988. 
The  number  of  foreign  residents  in   1S81   was  34t9'6. 
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Caracas,  the  capital,  had  in  1881  a  population  of  55,638. 
The  principal  article  of  export  is  coffee.  Education  is 
compulsory.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  State  religion, 
but  there  is  toleration  of  all  others,  though  they  are  not 
permitted  any  external  manifestations. 

Near  the  southern  boundary  of  South  America  are 
Tierra  del  ?'uego  and  the  Falkland  Islands.  Tierra  del 
Fuego  is  a  broken  group  of  islands,  the  largest  being  500 
miles  long  by  3cx>  broad.  The  name  Tierra  del  Fuego 
— **  Land  of  Fire," — was  given  it  by  the  early  explorers, 
because  they  saw  a  peculiar  light  over  the  land.  The 
population  is  about  2,coo,  and  consists  of  a  stout  race  of 
Indians,  mostly  living  in  a  degraded  state.  The  Falk- 
land Islands  are  250  miles  from  the  coast,  and  belong  to 
Great  Britain.     They  have  a  population  of  about  1,200. 

The  Women  of  Brazil. 

A  woman  of  Brazil  contributes  to  the  Brooklyn 
Magazine  ^n  article  on  the  characteristics  of  her  country- 
women.    She  says : 

Consanguineous  marriages  in  Brazil  are  the  rule,  and 
not  the  exception,  there  being  really  more  such  than  of 
those  between  parties  not  related  by  blood.     There  are 
very  many,  not  only  between  first  cousins,  but  also  of 
double  first  cousins,  and  there  are  probably  more  mar- 
riages between  a  man  and  his  niece,  or  a  woman  and 
her  nephew,  than  there  are  of  first  cousins  in  America, 
even  without  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
population  of  the  United  States  is  four  or  five  times  as 
large  as  that  of  Brazil.     It  seems  most  ludicrous  to  the 
stranger  to  hear  a  man  and  his  wife  address  each  other 
as  cousins,  as  they  generally  do  when  such   was  their 
relationship. 

The  features  of  the  white  people  are,  for  the  most 
part,  irregular.  Generally,  they  have  coal-black  hair 
and  beautiful  black  eyes.  Sometimes  the  teeth  are  very 
fine,  and  the  hands  of  those  of  the  best  families  are 
beautifully  soft,  and  very  flexible,  a  most  natural 
sequence,  as  these  people,  having  many  slaves,  never  per- 
form any  work  themselves,  nor  have  their  immediate 
ancestors  before  them,  to  impair  their  delicacy.  But 
whatever  beauty  they  do  possess  will  frequently  be 
marred  by  ugly  skins,  noses,  mouths,  or  other  features, 
whilst  the  face  may  lack  a  cultivated,  refined  expression, 
which  gives  place  to  the  sensual.  But  this  is  no  invari- 
able rule,  for  some  are  handsome,  intelligent  and  refined 
looking. 

All  are  Catholics,  and  the  Church  forbids  consan- 
guineous marriages,  but  by  paying  a  sum  of  money 
which  varies  according  to  their  circumstances,  they  get 
dispensation.  One  reason  for  these  marriages  is,  that 
young  people  have  little  chance  for  becoming  acquainted, 
excepting  with  relatives.  A  young  man  never  visits  a 
family  he  is  not  related  to,  unless  to  make  a  brief  cere- 
mooiotts  call,  perhaps  when  about  to  leave  town,  or  for 
loqie  other  like  purpose,  unless  it  is  clearly  understood 
that  he  conies  with  niatripionial  intentions,   when  he 


always  asks,  not  for  the  girl,  but  for  her  parents  or 
guardians,  who  take  her  into  the  reception  room  with 
them,  all  remaining  until  the  visit  is  concluded. 

Relatives  often  meet  under  less  restricted  circum- 
stances, until  they,  as  a  matter  of  course,  "fall  in  love.'* 
Still,  occasionally  flirtations  are  inaugurated  by  the  gen- 
tlemen frequently  passing  the  house  of  some  girl  between 
whom  and  himself  there  springs  up  a  sort  of  under- 
standing, when  she  will  make  it  a  point  to  be  at  a  win- 
dow or  in  the  garden  the  hour  he  is  in  the  habit  of  pass- 
ing, and  finally  he  will  ask  her  hand  of  her  guardians, 
and,  if  the  match  be  approved,  they  will  become 
engaged,  without  perhaps  ever  having  exchanged  a  word , 
unless  at  some  party  where  they  chanced  to  meet  he 
may  have  asked  her  for  a  dance  or  two,  or  on  some 
other  like  occasion  they  may  have  exchanged  the  barest 
civilities.  But  whether  the  betrothed  couple  are  cous- 
ins or  not,  they  are  never  allowed  to  sit  in  a  room  by 
themselves,  much  less  to  take  a  walk  unaccompanied, 
until  they  are  married,  which  generally  follows  a  short 
engagement,  long  ones  not  being  in  favor. 

Girls  are  sometimes  married  so  young  in  Brazil  that 
they  become  mothers  at  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age. 
A  certain  count  was  married  to  his  cousin  when  neither 
had  reached  their  teens,  the  little  bride  beingonly  seven 
y«ars  of  age  when  the  ceremony  was  performed. 
This  was  done  by  the  parents  to  insure  their  fortunes 
remaining  in  the  family. 

A  girl  is  never  permitted  to  go  out,  not  even  to  church, 
unless  chaperoned  by  one  of  the  family,  or  some  other 
lady  generally  of  mature  age.  Nothing  could  be  more 
colorless  than  the  life  of  a  young  Brazilian  woman  ;  she 
has  no  taste  whatever  for  reading,  her  education  is  of 
the  most  meager  description,  it  not  being  considered 
worth  while  to  educate  girls.  The  necessity  of  educat- 
ing boys  is  understood  by  parents,  and  those  who  are 
able  to  do  so,  but  a  girl,  what  need  has  she  for  an  educa- 
tion ?  They  would  laugh  at  such  high-flown  ideas, 
should  any  one  suggest  that  their  daughters  be  given 
the  benefits  of  an  education  as  a  resource  at  hand  for 
their  own  enjoyment,  or  that  they  might  be  intelligent 
companions,  capable  of  stimulating  the  intellects  of 
their  children,  and  husbands,  too,  for  that  matter. 

A  very  large  majority  of  the  Brazilian  girls  could  not 
tell  who  is  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  or  that  President 
Garfield  and  the  Czar  of  Russia  were  assassinated  ;  the 
Soudan  or  General  (lordon  are  riddles  to  their  minds. 
They  are  even  ignorant  of  some  of  the  most  important 
historical  facts  relating  to  their  own  land,  and  of  the 
thousand-and-one  other  topics  that  the  women  of  Amer- 
ica and  other  countries  are  generally  conversant  with. 
They  embroider,  crochet,  and  study  music,  but  usually 
lack  the  patience  and  application  necessary  to  excel  in 
the  latter.  If  they  want  a  drink  of  water,  or  their  shoes 
changed,  they  call  a  slave  to  do  it.  Many  can  sew,  and 
do  their  own  dress  making,  being  very  convenient  with 
the  needle,  their  natural  antipathy  to  work  being  over- 
I   come   by   their  love  of  dress.     Their  cov\n^\^'^\^w\'5* 
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Utterly  frivolous,  and  when  with  familiars  they  talk  very 
loud  and  in  the  most  animated  manner,  gesticulating 
and  beating  the  air  with  their  hands  and  arms,  all  talk- 
ing at  once,  with  seldom  anything  worth  saying. 

If  the  Brazilian  girl  does  not  marry  at  the  age  when 
she  ought  to  be  playing  with  her  dolls,  she  frequently 
continues  to  play  with  her  dolls  until  she  does  marry. 
The  writer  remembers  seeing  a  young  woman  appar- 
ently about  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  a  street  car  in  the 
city  of  Bahia,  with  a  doll  in  her  lap,  which  she  cared  for 
and  handled  the  same  as  a  little  girt  would  do,  and  it  is 
no  unusual  thing  for  young  married  women  to  own  and 
play  with  these  and  similar  fixtures  of  the  nursery.  One 
young  woman  named  Marie  had  live  or  six  dolls,  upon 
whose  garments  she  had  spent  much  of  her  time. 
When  she  married,  she  insisted  upon  taking  them  to  her 
new  home,  but  when  this  home  became  invaded  by  less 
tractable  babies,  she  was  finally  obliged  to  bury  her 
inanimate  quondam  friends  with  all  their  finery  in  a 
trunk,  probably  to  be  resurrected  by  other  little  Maries, 
when  they  will  again  be  nursed  and  made  confidants  of. 
Books  are  sacred  and  expensive,  leading  one  to  infer 
that  there  is  but  little  literature  in  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage. What  books  there  are,  are  mainly  religious,  and 
filled  vith  accounts  of  miracles,  both  of  olden  and 
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recent  times.  But  even  such  as  have,  or  can  get  others, 
evince  but  little  desire  to  read  them.  Rarely,  indeed, 
can  a  girl  or  woman  be  seen  with  a  book  in  her  hands, 
unless  it  is  a  prayer-book. 

In  the  larger  cities  the  women  occasionally  go  to  par- 
ties, and  the  theatre  or  opera,  which  affords  them  some 
diversion.  But  those  living  In  the  coantry  rarely  go 
out,  and  when  they  do,  it  is  an  event  to  be  prepared  for 
and  talked  of  for  weeks  in  advance.  One  thing,  the 
country  roads  are  in  such  a  shocking  condition  that  a 
carriage  can  never  be  used,  and  everyone  must  go  on 
horseback. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  Brazilian 
women,  with  so  little  to  do,  should  be  proud  of  the 
sound  of  their  own  voices  and  of  gossip.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  a  Brazilian  woman  talking  so  loudly 
to  herself  as  to  lead  one  passing  her  chamber  to  suppose 
that  she  was  entertaining  a  company  of  friends  in  con- 
versation. The  most  prolific  subject  is  their  religion, 
and  nearly  all  holidays  have  some  connection  with  the 
Church.  The  women  usually  evince  a  deep  interest  in 
all  religious  matters,  and  these  ofttimes  form  an  entire 
conversation  for  hours  at  a  time. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  all  the  women  of  Bnuil 
are   possessed  of  the  diapositioas  and  habits   above 
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described.  There  are  a  few  thoughtful  women,  mostly 
self-educated,  who  have  yearnings  for  a  life  less  toler- 
ably dull  and  narrow;  women  who,  in  spite  of  all  diffi- 
culties, study  and  read,  and  thoroughly  despise  the  aim- 
less, dreary,  cramped  existence  that  they  are  condemned 
to,  and  which  suffices  for  so  many  others. 


♦  •  ♦ 


Boman  Catliolle  Geremonles  in  Bogota,  Colombia. 

Maria  B  Franks  gives  the  following  description  of  a 
scene  witnessed  by  herself  in  Bogota,  South  America. 
We  find  it  in  the  Herald  and  Presbyter : 

On  Palm  Sunday,  as  we  went  to  church,  of  course  al- 
moit  every  person  we  met  had  a  large  leaf  in  his 
hand.  These  leaves  are  made  of  palm  leaves,  stripped 
and  braided,  in  the  shape  of  a  very  large  leaf  with  a  long 
itenip  and  are  sold  at  the  cathedral.  Many  put  them 
icroM  the  bars  of  the  windows  of  their  homes.  They  re- 
main there  for  many  months. 

The  week  before  Easter — holy  week — appeared  more 
like  n  week  of  show  than  a  time  of  great  holiness.    I 
fdt  inclined  to  call  it  unholy  week.    There  was  a  pro- 
ooMon  every  day,  beginning  on  Palm  Sunday  and  end- 
ing on  Easter.    The  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ  dur- 
ing this  week  are  all  mixed  up  and  spread  out  in  order, 
I  sappose,  to  make  a  show  for  each  day — there  seemed 
to  be  no  regard  for  the  order  of  these  events  as  related 
in  the  Scripture.    The  first  one  that  I  saw  was  on  Wed- 
nesday, when  we  topk  our  position  in  the  third  story  of 
a  building  on  Bolivar  Square.     I  wish  I  could  send  you 
a  picture  of  what  I  saw  from  my  window.     The  large 
square,  filled  with  flowers  of  many  colors  and  varieties. 
In  the  center  was  the  statue  of  Gen.  Bolivar,  to  the  left 
the  Capitol  buildings  (all  unfinished),  built  of  sandstone 
and  with  Corinthian  pillars.     On  the  other  side  of  the 
square  and  on  much  higher  ground  are  the  cathedral 
and  other  buildings,  with  a  broad  promenade  in  front. 
Presently  the  first  of  the  procession  came  in   sight,  and 
then  the  band,  playing  very  lively  music.    They  passed 
along  the  promenade  and  then  entered  the  first  door  to 
the  right  in  the  cathedral,  passed  up  the  side  nave  be- 
hind the  altar,  and  came  out  of  the  side  door,  passing 
down  the  street  arid  directly  in  front  of  us.     The  bands 
played  during  the  whole  of  the  procession,  and  at  inter- 
vals a  kind  of  wooden  bell  in  the  cathedral   tower  was 
struck  very  rapidly.     First  in  the  procession  came  four 
black-robed  friars,  veiled^  bearing  a  large  wooden  cross. 
These  men  had  taken  vows  and  were  doing  penance. 
Then  came  a  platform,  with  canopied  top,  borne  by  eight 
friars  in  black,  with  thick,  black  veils  and  barefooted, 
also  doing  penance.      In    this  car  was  an   image  of 
St  Veronica,  dressed  most  gorgeously  in  blue  satin  and 
velvet,  with  an  immense  train  held  up  by  a  little  image. 
In  her  hand  she  held  a  large  bandana  handkerchief,  bor- 
dered with  lace ;    behind  the  handkerchief  appeared  a 
face  of  Christ.    The  legend  you  probably  know.     Elsie, 
in  ''Gotta  Family  "  tells  about  her.   She  wiped  the  sweat 
faom  the  Savior's  brow  at  the  time  of  his  crucifixion,  and 


ever  afterward  the  handkerchief  retained  an  image  or 
picture  of  Christ's  frce,  and  with  the  handkerchief  great 
miracles  are  performed.  This  was  a  little  larger  than 
life  size,  and  had  a  very  homely,  repulsive  face,  and 
a  head  covered  with  a  multitude  of  long,  black,  tight 
ringlets. 

Walking  on   each  side  of  this  car  was  a  double  row 
of  boys  in  uniform.    Next  came  a  double  row  of  soldiers, 
each  carrying  a  large  wax  candle  lighted,  and  a  band  in 
the  center,  playing  the  **  Marseilles  Hymn."  After  these 
came  a  larger  car,  borne  by  eighteen  friars  in  black  robes 
and  veils,  also  doing  penance.       In   the  center  of  this 
car  was  a  figure  of  Christ  bearing  the  cross.     He  was 
clothed  in  a  rich  purple  velvet  robe,  heavily  embroidered 
in  gold,  and  had  a  crown  of  thorns  upon  his  head.     In 
front  of  this  figure  was  a  soldier  (with  a  helmet)  blow- 
ing an  immense  horn ;  behind  another  figure,  which,  I 
suppose,  represented  Simon,  from  Cyrene.     This  car  was 
followed  by  more  soldiers  ;  then  a  little  casket,  or  box, 
borne  by  priests — which  some  said  contained  pieces  of 
the  true  cross  ;  then  followed  many  women  of  the  serv- 
ant class,  carrying  lighted  wax  candles,  followed  by  more 
friars,  clothed  like  the  others,  carrying  a  car  containing 
a  figure  of  Christ  being  scourged  by  soldiers — the  back 
bare,  and  marks  upon  it,  to  represent  the  blood.    Again, 
a  double  line  of  soldiers,  and  within  this  line  some  ladies, 
elegantly  dressed  in  black  dresses  and  mantillas,  each 
carrying  a  candle.     In  the  center  of  this  line  of  soldiers 
and  young  ladies  was  a  priest,  carrying  a  small  gilded 
cross.     Behind  these  were  a  few  ladies,  bearing  a  ban- 
ner, and  five  soldiers  with  the  Colombian  flag.     Last  of 
all  came  the  most  elegant  car  of   all,  borne  by  friars, 
and  containing  an  image  of   the  Virgin,  clothed  in  a 
handsome  maroon  velvet. 

On  Holy  Thursday  the  bells  all  ceased  to  ring,  and 
only  the  wooden  bell  was  struck.  This  is  called  the 
monument  day.  Every  church,  from  the  smallest  to  the 
largest,  is  thronged  with  people  looking  at  the  altars, 
which  are  hung  with  tissues  and  laces  of  various  colors  ; 
the  chancels  were  filled  with  vases  of  cut  flowers  and 
pot  plants,  and  flowers  strewn  all  over  the  floor.  Behind 
the  altar  many  of  the  churches  had  a  piano,  upon  which 
some  fine  performer  was  playing  very  lively  opera 
or  dance  music,  making  the  visitors  and  worshipers 
feel  like  hopping  around  lively.  Little  girls  and  misses 
always  turn  out  on  this  day  in  beautiful,  showy 
dresses  and  hats.  Since  the  ceremonies  of  that  week 
a  notice  has  appeared  on  the  front  of  the  cathedral 
ordering  the  entire  use  of  the  black  dress  and  man- 
tilla at  all  the  services  of  the  church.  Not  a  hat  can 
enter.  Such  desecration  of  the  churches  may  be  allowed 
in  Europe,  but  in  Bogota,  no  ! 

On  Good  Friday  afternoon  another  procession  ap- 
peared in  the  principal  business  street,  bearing  a  large 
coffin  of  tortoise-shell,  containing  an  image  of  Christ  as 
taken  down  from  the  cross  on  which  it  had  been  hang- 
ing in  the  cathedral  until  three  in  the  afternoon.  The 
cofiin  was    borne    by    several  men,  the   ^oU.*^  ^^  >^^ 


^T  which  contained  it  resting  upon  their  shoulders.  The 
^eaier  part  of  this  procession  was  composed  of  men 
rallying  large  wax  candles  lighted,  accooipanied  by  a 
fine  band  playing  a  funeral  march.  It  passed  up  Royal 
street  and  entered  the  Church  of  the  True  Cross,  where 
the  coffin  was  placed  in  the  chancel,  very  much  in- 
clined, so  that  on  entering  the  door,  the  sunken,  etnaci- 
ited-looking  face  of  the  image  of  Christ  could  be  seen 
distinctly  ;  a  sight  which  makes  the  heart  of  the  Chris- 
tiinvery,  very  sad.  On  either  side  stood  a  figure  of  a 
soldier  with  helmet  and  sword.  These  images  seemed 
lery  fierce,  and  in  an  attitude  of  defense. 

In  front  of  the  altar  of  another  church  on  a  raised  plat- 
form was  what  appeared  to  be  a  corpse  covered  over  with 
I  Istge  white  sheet-  As  there  happened  to  be  very  few 
people  there  the  few  moments  we  were  in,  we  quietly 
wilked  up  to  examine-  What  appeared  to  be  an  image 
wjB  3  pile  of  large  silver  candlesticks  laid  across  one 
mnlher,  and  ail  covered  with  a  sheet.  Behind  the 
drapery  of  the  altar  some  one  was  rolling  large  balls 
01  stones  to  represent  thunder. 

SUurday  morning  we  sat  again  two  hours  In  the 
ulhedral  watching  the  dumb  show  of  gorgeously. ar- 
rayed priests,  burning  Incense,  etc.,  and  listening  to  the 
chinting  of  the  choir  at  the  other  end  of  the  building. 
Biclt  of  the  altar  on  that  morning  was  a  very  large, 
tude  curtain  of  purple  muslin,  behind  which  I  had  seen 
a  great  many  soldiers  with  guns,  not  knowing  for  what. 
Just  at  twelve  o'clock  I  was  greatly  startled  by  the 
firing  off  of  those  guns,  and  at  the  same  instant  the 
cumin  was  pulled  from  either  side,  separating  it  in 
Iwo  ])arts  from  bottom  to  lop-  The  rending  of  the 
veil  I  suppose  you  recogni/e  in  this  sham  called  religion. 
Ai  the  same  moment  a  band  in  Bolivar  Square  struck 
up  a  lively  piece,  and  all  the  bells  of  all  the  churches 
l«ganio  ring,  and  rang  for  ten  minutes  furiously. 

Then  on  Easternioniing  the  body  of  Christ  is  brought 
from  the  Church  of  the  Cross  to  the  cathedral  at  the 
htad  of  a  Urge  procession.  One's  heart  grows  heavy, 
Wed  down  and  sad  with  these  things,  and  the  tears  will 
come.  At  the  end  of  the  week  of  show  and  mockery, 
1  fell  inclined  to  be  more  discouraged  than  ever  be- 
fore because  of  so  much  form  and  so  little  of  the 
gtauine  religion  of  Christ-  Pray  earnestly  for  the 
I  Ipread  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  among  these  people. 

A  Chiliau  Wake. 

wakes  are  not  confined  tu  the  Irish  people,  but  have  a 

^  in  the  habits  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  of 

fi  in  South  America.     The  Rev.  J.  M.  Allis  writes  to 

Veri   O/istn^er  giving  the  following  account 

shed  him  by  an  eye-witness,  who,  as  a  youth,  beheld 

ingc  performance, 
e  wake,  or,  as  the  Chilians  call  it,  the  "  watching," 
k  place  in  a  modest  little  house  where  the  parents 
')f  the  diild  lived.     Tlie  child  which  had  died  was  about 


two  years  old.     The  work  of  preparation  occupied  the 

several  members  of  the  household.  First  a  large  table 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  one  side  of  the  room.  A 
smaller  table  was  placed  on  the  first.  A  third  still 
smaller  surmounted.the  second.  A  large  white  cloth  was 
placed  over  the  pyramid  of  tables,  covering  them  com- 
pletely and  reaching  to  the  floor.  The  women  of  the 
house  had  each  her  special  work.  One  cut  several  fig- 
ures from  colored  paper,  one  was  arranging  bouquets, 
another  was  engaged  in  finishing  a  pretty  white  dress, 
ornamenting  it  with  ruffles,  white  flowers  and  bugles. 
After  the  dress  was  completed  it  was  placed  on  the 
body  of  the  little  dead  child-  .M  the  back  of  the  child 
were  placed  two  wings  made  of  paper.  On  its  head  was 
put  a  crown  of  flowers,  and  its  little  hands  were  folded 
together  as  if  in  the  act  of  prayer. 

As  soon  as  the  dressing  was  finished,  a  little  arm- 
chair, such  as  the  children  use,  was  brought  out.  It 
was  provided  with  a  pretty  cushion,  and  the  backalso 
was  lined. 

The  little  child  was  placed  in  this  chair,  and  then  both 
chair  and  child  were  placed  on  the  top  of  the  pyramid 
of  tables-  The  graduated  sizes  of  the  tables  afforded 
ledges  on  which  were  placed  vases  of  flowers,  lighted 
candles,  shells  of  various  sizes,  and  bits  of  colored 
paper,  by  which  each  table  edge  was  bordered.  Behind 
the  pyramid  of  tables  and  on  the  wall  had  been  placed 
a  large  blue  paper  studded  with  gilt  stars. 

When  the  work  of  decoration  was  done  the  whole  pile 
presented  a  tasteful  object  of  sight,  especially  to  the 
class  of  people  engaged  in  the  ceremony. 

Everything  being  ready,  the  family  await  the  coming 
of  visitors,  who  begin  to  gather  about  dusk  or  at  the 
lime  the  bells  are  ringing  matin  service  in  the  churches. 
The  friends  as  they  gather  salute  the  members  of  the 
family  with  many  a  shake  of  the  hand  and  with  the  cus- 
tomary embrace  of  Chilians.  In  this  embrace  the  par- 
ties give  each  other  a  close  hug,  each  looking  over  the 
other's  shoulder,  and  patting  each  other  on  the  back. 
These  greetings  are  repeated  so  many  times  that  they 
become  quite  ludicrous.  When  these  friends  enter,  they 
cry  out  in  a  peculiar  style,  blessing  the  little  angel  whom 
they  say  is  in  heaven  enjoying  the  face  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  saints,  .\jnong  all  the  visitors  the  most  remark- 
able was  Dona  Ursula,  or,  as  the  people  called  her, 
"Sa  Ursula."  The  ^a  is  pronounced  as  if  there  was  a 
"y"  between  the  letters.  S'a  Ursula  entered  the  room 
making  a  sign  of  the  cross  and  saying  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise, "  \\'t  Maria  purisima — Little  daughter  of  my 
soul  !  How  pretty  the  little  angel  is  !"  On  hearing 
these  words,  a  fat  old  woman  who  was  seated  by  a  good 
hot  fire  arose  and  came  to  salute  Sa  Ursula.  Her  name 
was  Sa  Peta.  The  narrator  said  that  he  had  never  seen 
an  embrace  more  sisterly  than  these  ancient  maidens 
gave  each  other.  There  was  a  strength  and  earnestness 
in  it  that  made  one  sure  that  all  friendship  was  not  mere 
attenuated  sentiment.  S"a  Peta  was  very  fat,  while  S'a 
Ursula  was  very  lean.     It  seemed  as  if  a  fairy  an\4  ■&. 


giantess  had  met.  In  the  exuberance  of  the  embrace 
the  little  woman  almost  disappeared.  But  this  was  not 
all.  A  boy — the  inevitable  boy  is  in  Chili  also — I  imag- 
ine he  was  not  small,  designed  to  amuse  himself  at  the 
expense  of  the  old  woman;  so  he  presented  S"a  Ursula 
with  a  flower  on  which  he  had  sprinkled  a  pungent  sub- 
stance worse  than  Cayenne  pepper.  He  remarked  to 
the  little  old  lady  that  the  flower  had  a  very  fine  odor. 
Sa  Ursula  being  somewhat  flattered  with  the  attention, 
took  the  flower  with  an  air  of  coquetry,  and  put  it  to  her 
nose.  She  had  scarce  taken  one  good  smell  of  the 
odorous  flower,  when  she  began  making  a  series  of 
explosive  sneezes,  which  were  so  furious  that  one  could 
hardly  understand  how  so  small  a  body  could  produce 
such  startling  ctitects,  jfa  Peta  hovered  round  the  little 
sneezer  wiih  ponderous  but  helpless  sympathy,  vainly 
attempting  to  compose  the  nerves  of  the  delicate  Ursula 
by  using  the  sacramental  words  common  among  such 
people  on  such  occasions,  "Jesus,  Maria  and  Joseph," 
but  they  were  of  no  avail.  The  little  woman  had  to 
have  her  sneeze  out. 

This  episode  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  other 
neighbors,  who  appeared  at  the  door,  and  applying  to 
Sa  Peta,    said   to  her  with   all  force  and   variety  of 
voice,  "Why,   my   little  god-mother,  how  do  you   do? 
How  do  you  suppose  I  can  gel  along   without  seeing 
you,  my  dear  god-mother  ?"     Sa  Peta  replies,  "  Come 
in;  how  are  all  your  family?"     "They  are  all  well,  I 
thank  you,  and  they  all  wish  to  see  you;  and  your  god- 
child and  god-father,  how  are  they  ? "    ^Sa  Peta  repli 
"Oh,  so-so.     They  are  in  the  house."     So  the  comi 
of  one  and  another  and  the  greetings  and  conversati 
continue  until  the  "  watching  "  proper  begins. 

On  a  side-table  are  placed  two  large  bowls  containing 
hot  punch,  made  of  aguadiente,  or  whiskey  and  milk. 
There  are  also  several  bottles  of  "  mistela,"  a  drink  made 
of  wine,  water,  sugar  and  cinnamon.  Some  of  the  men, 
who  are  supposed  to  represent  gallants,  arise  and  take 
the  small  waiters  that  have  been  provided,  and  bear  on 
them  glasses  of  liquor  to  the  "  giris,"  as  all  the  women 
are  called  on  such  occasions  without  regard  to  age. 
After  the  liquor  has  been  taken  the  dancing  begins. 
The  usual  orchestra  of  guitar  and  harp,  accompanied 
with  voices,  and  a  strange  tattoo  to  mark  time,  guides 
the  performers  in  the  dance.  The  dancing  and  singing 
grow  more  and  more  animated,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
in  honor  of  Bacchus  rather  than  of  the  little  dead  child 
on  the  decorated  pyramid.  As  the  dancers  chance  to 
feel  thirsty,  one  of  the  men  says,  "  I  salute  you.  Miss," 
addressing  his  partner.  She  replies,  "  The  same  to  you, 
sir,"  and  then  he  gets  a  glass  of  liquor  and  drinks  half, 
and  gives  her  the  rest,  which  she  easily  disposes  of. 

The  dancing  continues  until  they  are  tired,  when 
some  one  says  "  I  drink  to  the  health  of  such  a  one," 
and  then  another  shouts,  "  Haro,  when  I  am  tired  I 
stop."  At  these  words  the  music  ceases,  and  the  differ- 
ent pairs  who  have  been  dancing  take  their  seats.  The 
person  who  thus  closed  the  dance  supplies  the  company 


with  a  fresh  draught.  This  part  of  the  performance  is 
repeated  by  different  parties  during  the  night;  when  the 
dancing  is  over  everybody  sits  down,  and  some  of  the 
women  proceed  to  sing  songs,  one  after  the  other. 

Some  of  the  company  begin  to  show  the  effects  of  the 
drinking  and  grow  drowsy.  But  those  who  can.  con- 
tinue to  refresh  themselves  until  toward  break  of  day. 
The  candles  around  the  "little  angel  "  are  almost  con- 
sumed, isa  Peta  and  "Sa  Ursula  are  at  the  hreside 
drinking  "  mate,"  a  kind  of  Paraguay  tea.  A  cat  which 
is  the  idol  of  ^a  Peta  is  seated  at  her  side,  and  a  dog 
lies  near  the  door,  so  that  in  the  stifling  atmosphere  of 
the  room,  the  door  of  which  has  remained  closed,  and 
amid  the  smoke  of  incense,  the  fumes  of  the  carbon 
bracero,  or  charcoal  fire,  the  fumes  also  of  the  liquor, 
men,  women,  dog,  and  cat  are  the  stupefied  companions 
of  the  "little  angel." 

Suddenly  is  heard  a  sound  of  blows  on  the  door. 
Theri  are  heard  notes  of  a  tambourine,  and  then  those  of 
a  guitar,  accompanied  by  voices.  It  is  an  "esquinazo," 
or  a  sort  of  serenade,  which  other  friends  give  on  such 
occasions,  toward  the  break  of  day.  The  door  is  not 
opened  during  the  song  until  the  last  verse  is  reached, 
which  is  complimentary  and  addressed  to  the  lady  of 
the  house.     This  last  verse  is  something  like  this — 

I  wish  a  happy  life  to  Mrs.  Such-a-onc, 

She  it  thegreen  shoot  of  an  almond  tree. 

And  we  should  like  to  see  her 

Always  glad,  lucky  and  free. 
The  doors  are  at  once  opened  and  the  serenadcrs  are 
greeted  with  warm  applause,  and  arc  welcomed  into  tbe 
house.  There  is  a  rally  at  the  side-table,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  newcomers,  there  is  a  feebleness  of 
response.  When  the  sun  rises,  as  ray  narrator  said, 
"  The  whole  meeting  is  like  a  destroyed  country."  We 
only  hear  the  snores  of  the  persons  present,  some  sleep- 
ing on  chairs,  others  on  the  floor,  and  others  on  a  bed 
that  was  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  One  person  had  been 
commissioned  to  rise  early,  and  put  the  dead  infant  in 
its  coffin,  and  take  it  away  to  the  cemetery.  Such  was 
the  end  of  the  "watching."  but  not  of  the  drinking, 
which  was  prolonged  several  days. 


Hev.  W.  E.  Dodge  writes  from  Valparaiso,  Chili:  "The 
ignorance,  the  immorality,  the  superBtitions  which  mark  the 
Sonth  American  countricB,  darker  in  some  places  than  in  oth- 
ers, but  everywhere  dark,  are  fit  to  be  named  with  the  painful 
characteristics  of  Islaiu  of  Buddhism,  or  of  any  practically 
heathen  pystem.  The  darkness  here  is  all  the  more  panful 
because  it  is  called  light  by  the  Roman  authorities,  because  it 
is  labeled  the  Christianity  of  Rome.  Multitudes  here  know 
no  more  about  the  plan  of  redemption,  in  its  spiritual  nature. 
no  more  of  the  hope  of  salvation  in  Christ  alone,  no  more  of 
the  call  of  God  to  tie  pure,  truthful  and  faithful  as  children 
of  a  heavenly  Father,  than  do  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  who 
listen  to  the  Gospel  for  the  firet  time.  Among  the  higher 
classes  men,  disgusted  with  Rome,  are  becoming  followers  of 
Comte.  The  women,  as  a  rule,  and  the  lower  classes  are  sub- 
iectfl  of  Borne,  without  knowledge  of  Chnst,  sunk  in  supersti- 
tion, and  often  are  worBhiper§  of  Roman  idols.  Here  are 
nations  bowing  down  to  and  worshiping  graven  im  _ 
pressing  copper  medals  to  their  lips  for  salvatiott,  and  n 
money  purchasing  liberty  to  sin." 
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MISSIONS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Protestant  iSlittetonti  in  ^outjb  Omenta. 


The  aboriginal  tribes  of  South  America  are  chiefly  to 
be  found  in  the  interior  where,  among  the  forests  and 
on  the  extensive  plains  they,  in  uncounted  multitudes, 
still  cling  to  their  superstitious  beliefs  and  are  sunk  in 
abject  heathenism.  Along  the  coast,  and  extending 
back  for  from  50  to  zoo  miles,  are  the  dominant  class — 
Creoles  of  pure  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  Italian  descent, 
and  long  established  immigrants  of  the  same  nationali- 
ties; these  with  German  colonists,  Enghsh  merchants, 
and  American  manufacturers,  constitute  the  mass  of  the 
population.  In  religion  they  are  chiefly  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  in  practice  they  exhibit  a  type  of  religion  as 
dangerous  and  destructive  as  that  found  in  the  heathen- 
ism of  Central  Africa,  or  the'jungles  of  India.  Com- 
paratively little  Protestant  work  has  been  done  among 
them.  How  much  is  being  done  we  will  here  state 
gathered  from  the  reports  made  in  1886, 

Argentina. — The  Argentine  Republic  has  a  flourish- 
ing mission  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  ;  and  the  South  American  Missionary 
Society  and  the  American  Bible  Society  are  also  here. 
In  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego  are  many  heathen 
whose  paganism  has  been  touched  by  Christianity,  and 
some  inroads  have  been  made  upon  it,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  are  still  savages.  Among  the  early 
missionary  workers  in  Patagonia  was  Allen  F.  Gardiner, 
who  was  born  in  England,  June  28,  1794.  He  was 
trained  in  a  Naval  College  and  became  a  captain  in 
the  Royal  Navy.  In  1845  he  went  to  Patagonia  seek- 
ing the  salvation  of  the  natives,  and  after  laboring  there 
and  in  Tierra  del  Fuego  for  several  years,  he  died  by 
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Starvation  in  September,  1851,  and  his  remains  were 
found  the  following  year.  He  died  without  seeing  any 
of  the  natives  converted.  His  work  was  taken  up  by 
others,  and  some  of  the  natives  have  since  received  the 
Gospel,  but  the  most  of  the  natives  of  Patagonia  and 
Tierra  del  Fuego  are  still  heathen. 

The  Rev,  Thomas  Bridges,  a  missionary  for  many  years 
among  the  natives,  writing  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  a  let- 
ter which  is  printed  in  the  South  American  Missionary 
Society  for  January,  1887,  says  :  "  I  fully  believe  In 
the  improvabilityof  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
natives;  and  that  their  health  and  progress  can  -be  insured 
by  wise  and  kind  treatment  and  Christian  training.  I  feel 
assured  that  nothing  would  be  more  grateful  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  Argentina  and  Chili  than  to  see  the  native 
inhabitants  rescued  from  their  barbarous  condition,  and 
restored  to  a  place  in  the  nation  as  a  part  of  its  indus- 
trious and  loyal  people." 

Bolivia. — The  Republic  of  Bolivia  has  no  Protestant 
missionaries  in  it,  and  the  only  work  done  there  is  by 
the  colporteurs  of  the  Bible  Society  and  by  an  occa- 
sional preacher  from  the  Methodist  mission  in  Argen- 
tina. There  is  a  strong  reaction  in  Bolivia  against  the 
Romish  form  of  faith. 

Brazil.— In  1855  Dr.  Robert  R.  Kalley,  of  Scotland, 
commenced  independent  mission  work  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  continued  it  for  several  years.  He  returned  to 
Scotland  but  has  continued  to  feel  an  interest  in  Brazil, 
and  has  been  directing  the  labors  of  some  missionaries 
in  that  country  and  assisting  in  their  support.  Bishop  Tay- 
lor is  represented  by  a  missionary  at  Para  and  a  church 
of  II  members.  Mr.  James  Fanstone  has  an  independent 
church  in  Pernambuco  and  reports  concerning  it :  "  By 
giving  a  few  lessons  in  English  daily  to  private  persons 
or  in  schools,  I  have  earned  ample  means  for  my  sup- 
port. I  have  never  wanted  for  pupils,  and  my  teaching 
has  gained  for  me  many  friends  and  much  influence. 
And,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  have  preached  regularly  on 
Sundays  and  week  days,  and  God  has  blessed  the 
preaching  of  His  word.  We  have  a  church  of  about 
fifty  baptized  members,  and  a  congregation  of  about  a 
hundred,  besides  Sunday-schools,  cottage  meetings,  etc." 

Rev.  E.  Vanorden  has  charge  of  an  independent  mis- 
sion at  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  He  reports  a  revival  there 
in  January  last  The  Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  Presbyterian  Church, 
North,  Southern  Methodist  Church,  South  American 
Missionary  Society,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soci- 
ety, the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  and  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society,  are  all  representei  on  this  field. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Soper  writes  from  Rio  de  Janeiro:  "  Think 
of  the  twelve  millions  of  souls  in  this  empire,  who  are 
almost  without  any  true  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ     The  religion  taught  here  is  worse 
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thaif  Paganism.  Could  you  but  see 
the  sights  that  I  see  daily — of  sin  and 
degradation,  of  ignorance  and  shame, 
saints'  days  Icept  sacred,  and  the 
Lord's  day  made  a  convenience  of, 
priests  living  in  open  adultery,  drink- 
ing and  gambling,  etc., — the  greater 
portion  of  the  lower  classes  doing 
the  same,  because  the  priest  will  not 
marry  them  without  an  exorbitant  fee. 
In  the  church,  a  dead  Christ,  in  wood 
or  stone,  a  dead  form  of  worship, 
conducted  in  a  dead  language  that 
few  understand;  dead  saints  on  can- 
vas surround  you  on  all  sides,  and 
the  'Blessed  Virgin'  is  given  the 
chief  place  in  stead  of  the  living 
Christ." 

Chili. — Bishop  Taylor  has  mis- 
sionaries in  Chili  at  Coquimbo,  Santi- 
ago, Copiapo  and  Concepcion,  where 
their  work  is  chiefly  educational,  but 
a  church  has  been  organized  at  Co- 
quimbo.  There  is  a  strong  English 
Union  Church  in  Valparaiso,  and 
another  in  Santiago.  The  Presby- 
terian Church,  North,  and  the  South 
American  Missionary  Society  have 
successful  missions.  The  American 
Bible  Society,  and  the  National  Bible 
Society  of  Scotland  and  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  make 
grants  to  the  Bible  Society  of  Val- 
paraiso which  has  been  energetically 
pushing  forward  the  circulation  of 
the  Bible  on  the  West  Coast  of  South 
America  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Colombia.— The  United  States  of 
Colombia,  except  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  has  but  one  Protestant  or- 
dwted  missionary,  the  Rev.  M,  E. 
Caldwell  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
who  is  at  Bogota,  aided  by  two  lady 
missionaries.  The  English  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  (Jospel 
has  had  a  missionary  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  a  representative  of 
Bishop  Taylor  is  also  at  work  there. 
Mr.  Caldwell  writes ;  "  The  influence 
of  Romanism  has  fallen  upon  Colom- 
•lia  like  a  blight.  It  has  driven  the 
wore  intelligent  people  into  infidelity, 
*hile  it  has  bound  the  ignorant  with 
■nperstitions  and  degraded  them. 
"^be  moral  condition  of  the  masses 
is  IS  black  u  night." 

EctiADOR.*— In  Ecuador  is  to  be 
(mad  the  greatest  religious  intolcr- 
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ance.  It  is  the  only  country  in  South  America  where 
Protestants  are  not  permitted  by  the  Government  to 
engage  in  evangelization.  The  custom  house  is  watched 
by  Jesuits  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  prohibited  books 
and  Bibles,  and  persons  who  do  not  confess  to  the 
Romish  priests  and  take  the  communion  are  stoned. 

Guiana. — In  1735  ^^  Moravians  commenced  work 
among  the  Indians  and  Negroes  of  Guiana  which  has 
continued  to  the  present  time.  The  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety and  the  Wesleyan  Church,  all  have  missions  here. 
It  is  reported  that  in  Dutch  Guiana  there  are  25,000 
negro  adherents  and  over  8,000  communicants  in  the 
Moravian  Church. 

Paraguay. — In  Paraguay  are  missions  of  the  South 
American  Missionary  Society,  and  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  The  moral  condition  of  the  people 
is  very  lamentable. 

Peru. — Bishop  Taylor  has  missionaries  atCallao  and 
Iquique,  Peru,  and  ordained  pastors  and  organized 
churches  at  both  places.  A  Presbyterian  mission  was 
commenced  at  Callao  but  was  abandoned  last  year. 

Uruguay. — In  Uruguay  are  missions  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  and  of  the  South  American  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  there  is  a  good  prospect  for  suc- 
cessful mission  work. 

Venezuela. — There  are  no  Protestant  workers  in 
Venezuela.  Two  Bible  agents  visited  the  country  last 
year  and  were  welcomed  by  the  people,  and  they  were 
urged  to  have  a  missionary  stationed  at  Caracas.  "  Here 
is  a  tolerant  and  liberal  government,  and  perfect  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  worship.**  Why  is  no  missionary 
at  work  here  ? 


Missionary  Societies  at  Work  in  Sonth  America. 

The  South  American  Missionary  Society,  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
Bishop  Taylor,  have  missions  in  South  America,  and  an 
account  of  these  will  be  given  on  pages  that  follow. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  For- 
eign Parts  has  in  South  America  one  Diocese,  that  of 
Guiana,  founded  in  1842.  It  has  in  Guiana  one  bishop, 
5  ordained  missionaries,  5  European  and  2  native  cate- 
chists.  The  last  annual  report  of  the  society  calls  this 
"the  most  hopeful  and  most  open  field  of  evangelistic 
work  in  the  world." 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention states  that  it  has  in  Brazil  mission  stations  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santa  Barbara,  Bahia,  and  Maceio.  At 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santa  Barbara  are  Rev.  W.  B  Bagby 
and  wife,  Senhor  Mesquita,  Rev.  E.  H.  Soper,  Miss  Nina 
Everett,  Rev.  E.  A.  Puthuff  and  wife.  At  Bahia  and 
Maceio  are  Rev.  Z.  C.  Taylor  and  wife,  Rev.  C.  D.  Dan- 
iel and  wife,  Senhor  Teixeira.  The  statistics  for  Rio 
de  Janeiro  give  18  members  and  $350  contributed; 
Santa  Barbara,  50 members,  $75  contributed;  Bahia  and 
Maceio,  5  ordained  and  2  licensed  native  preachers  with 
three   churches   and    130  members,  $60  contributed. 


''The  Brazilian  Mission  presents  a  hopeful  outlbok. 
Our  12  missionaries  in  this  field  are  gathering  the  first 
fruits  of  a  splendid  and  abundant  harvest." 

The  Brazil  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  was  commenced  in  1878.  One  year  ago 
it  reported  171  members  divided  as  follows:  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  65;  San  Paulo,  6;  Santa  Barbara  Circuit,  35; 
Piracicaba,  65.  The  collections  amounted  to  $1,301.56. 
The  mission  was  organized  into  the  Brazil  Mission  Con- 
ference by  Bishop  Granberry  in  September,  1886,  under 
the  name  of  "  A  Conferencia  Annual  da  Igreja  Metho- 
dista  Episcopal  do  Brazil.'*  Rev.  J.  L.  Kennedy  and 
wife  are  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Rev.  J.  W.  Newman  and  wife 
at  Santa  Barbara,  Rev.  J.  W.  Tarboux  and  wife  at  San 
Paulo,  Rev.  H.  C.  Tucker  and  wife  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Mr.  Tucker  is  pastor  of  the  English  Church,  and  arrived 
in  Brazil  in  July,  1886.  Miss  Mattie  Jones  and  Miss 
Mary  \V.  Bruce  are  teaching  at  Piracicaba,  and  in  this 
place  there  has  been  a  revival  and  several  additions  to 
the  church.  "  The  success  of  the  evangelistic  work  and 
of  the  school  at  Piracicaba  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Emperor,  and  he  has  called  the  priests  to  increased 
vigilance  and  activity."  Miss  Mary  H.  Watts,  who 
belongs  to  the  mission,  is  now  in  the  United  States. 

The  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  has  missions  at 
five  places  in  Brazil.  In  Campinas  are  Rev.  Edward 
Lane  and  wife.  Rev.  John  W.  Dabney  and  wife,  Miss 
Charlotte  Kemper,  Mr.  Flaminio  Rodrigues  (Brazilian) 
and  wife,  and  Miss  Nannie  Henderson.  In  Mogy  Mirim 
have  been  Rev.  John  Boyle  and  wife.  Rev.  G.  W. 
Thompson,  Sr.  Teixeira,  native  evangelist.  A  letter 
from  Mr.  Thompson '  dated  Oct.  27,  1886,  states  that 
they  expected  ere  long  to  move  to  Bagagem,  an  impor- 
tant town  in  the  western  part  of  the  province.  Maran- 
hao  has  been  occupied  since  1885  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Butler, 
M.D.,  and  wife,  and  a  church  has  been  organized.  In 
Fortaleza,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ceara,  are  sta- 
tioned Rev.  DeLacy  Wardlaw  and  wife.  A  church  was 
organized  in  1883.  A  church  was  organized  in  1885  i^ 
Mossoro  in  the  adjoining  province  of  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte.  The  congregation  at  Mossoro  is  self-support- 
ing. In  Pernambuco  are  Rev.  J.  Rockwell  Smith  and 
wife  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Porter.  It  was  occupied  first  in 
1873.  A  church  was  organized  in  Recife  in  1878,  and 
another  in  Goyana*  in  1880.  Three  of  the  members  of 
the  church  at  Recife  have  been  prepared  for  the  ministry. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  reports  in  British 
Guiana  one  European  missionary  with  three  native 
preachers,  474  church  members,  3  boys*  schools  with  216 
scholars,  and  3  girls'  schools  with  198  scholars. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  been  assist- 
ing the  Valparaiso  Bible  Society.  It  has  an  agent  in 
Rosario,  Argentine  Republic,  Mr.  A.  Henriksen,  who 
reports  that  in  1885  the  sales  by  himself  and  through  col- 
porteurs and  booksellers  were  1,680  Bibles,  2,533  Testa- 
ments, and  6,996  Portions  and  the  free  grants  were  54 
Bibles  and  50  Portions.  The  society  has  an  agent  in 
Brazil,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  G.  dos  Santos,  who  reports  that  in 
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1885  there  were  circulated  in  his  agency,  2,524  Bibles, 
4,695  Testaments,  and  5,615  Portions,  and  the  receipts 
were  ^527  14s.  3d.  There  are  5  colporteurs.  The 
annual  report  says:  '^  Brazilian  law  enacts  religious  lib- 
erty, but  the  Romish  priesthood  is  often  strong  enough 
practically  to  curtail  this  liberty  for  Protestants."  Some 
Scriptures  have  been  circulated  through  the  auxiliaries 
in  British  Guiana,  and  a  colporteur  has  been  at  work  in 
Colombia  among  the  laborers  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

AMERICAN   BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  two  general  agents 
in  South  America,  one  for  the  La  Plata,  Rev.  A.  M 
Milne,  with  headquarters  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  and 
the  other  for  Brazil,  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Brown,  with  head- 
quarters at  Rio  de  Janerio.  The  report  made  by  Mr. 
Milne  in  1886  showed  that  in  1885  there  had  been  sold 
2,508  Bibles,  3,139  Testaments,  5,924  Portions,  for  $3,07  2,- 
12,  and  donated  161  Bibles,  367  Testaments,  3,792  Por- 
tions, valued  at  9370.22.  In  the  Brazil  agency  in  1885 
there  were  sold  2,567  Bibles,  2,471  Testaments,  3,467 
Portions,  for  (2,224.02;  donated  273  Bibles,  333  Testa- 
ments, 1,011  Portions,  valued  at  $291.15. 

The  society  also  aids  the  Valparaiso  Bible  Society, 
which,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1885,  reported  that  com- 
mencing with  1 86 1  and  closing  with  1884  it  had  sold 
28,749  copies  of  Spanish  Scriptures,  9,677  copies  in 
other  languages,  and  had  sold  101,341  religious  books. 

Rev.  M.  £.  Caldwell,  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  at 
Bogota,  Colombia,  has  been  very  active  in  Colombia  in 
distribution  of  the  Scriptures. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Milne  returned  on  December  24th  to 
Montevideo  from  an  extended  tour  of  Bible  distribution, 
in  which  he  encircled  the  South  American  Continent. 
He  was  absent  for  thirteen  months  and  was  accompan- 
ied by  Rev.  Franciso  Penzotti,  an  Italian.  Between  Oct. 
i6th  and  Dec.  6th  he  sold  1,145  volumes  of  Scriptures  for 
(370.92.  About  one-half  of  these  were  sold  at  the 
ports  of  MoUendo,  Arica,  Iquique,  Antofagasta,  Caldera, 
Coquimbo,  and  Guayacan,  while  the  coast  steamer,  on 
which  he  was  a  passenger,  was  receiving  and  discharging 
freight  Miss  Franks,  of  Bogota,  wrote  as  follows  of  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Milne  and  Mr.  Penzotti:  "They  said  this 
was  one  of  the  most  promising  fields  they  had  ever  vis- 
ited. They  would  go  out  with  an  armful  of  Bibles  and 
smaller  Portions,  and  entering  homes  and  shops  and 
mechanics'  rooms,  ask  people  to  buy.  They  would  often 
sell  seven  or  eight  dollars'  worth  in  a  few  hours.  Many 
Stated  to  buy  because  the  Bibles  contained  no  notes. 
Then  they  would  explain,  answer  questions,  in  some 
cases  enter  into  a  discussion,  and  finally,  the  Bible 
would  be  bought.  The  priests  of  Caracas,  where  they 
M  passed  several  weeks,  had  sent  notices  to  the  priests 
^  to  forbid  buying  Bibles,  through  the  confessional. 
I^aps  yet,  some  of  the  Bibles  sold  may  be  taken  away 
^  destroyed,  but  not  before  the  people  have  had  a 
chance  to  read  them  and  receive  tb^  $eed  into  their 


PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH,   NORTH. 

The  American  Presbyterian  Church,  North,  has  in 
Colombia,  at  Bogota,  Rev.  M.  E.  Caldwell  and  wife. 
Miss  Maria  B.  Franks  and  Miss  Eliza  Mackintosh,  with 
3  native  teachers,  i  church  and  59  ccirjnunicants. 
There  is  a  boys'  school  with  44  pupils,  and  a  girls' 
school  with  34  pupils. 

In  Chili  are  four  organized  churches,  one  each  in 
Santiago,  Valparaiso,  Concepcion  and  Constitucion,  and 
work  has  been  opened  at  Quotilla  with  a  native  pastor. 
In  Valparaiso  are  Rev.  David  Trumbull,  d.d.,  and  wife, 
Rev.  W.  E.  Dodge  and  wife,  Rev.  J.  M.  Garvin  and 
wife,  Miss  Myra  H.  Strout.  Dr.  Trumbull  and  Rev.  W. 
E.  Dodge  are  pastors  of  the  Union  Church,  a  church 
composed  largely  of  English  and  Scotch  residents  and 
entirely  self- supporting.  The  Escuela  Popular^  in  Val- 
paraiso, is  a  day-school  for  boys  and  girls  with  an  attend- 
ance in  1885  of  253.  In  Santiago  are  Rev.  S.  J.  Chris- 
ten and  wife,  Rev.  W.  H.  Lester,  Rev.  Duncan  Cam- 
eron, Rev.  J.  M.  Allis  and  wife.  In  Santiago  is  a  Theo- 
logical Seminary  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Allis, 
and  a  day  and  boarding  school  with  69  pupils.  At 
Concepcion  is  i  native  licensed  preacher,  and  at  Con- 
stitucion a  church  with  50  members.  A  mission  was 
started  at  Callao,  Peru,  but  has  been  abandoned.  The 
statistics  of  the  Chili  Mission  report  8  ordained  mis- 
sionaries of  whom  4  are  in  Spanish  work,  i  ordained 
native,  4  native  licentiates,  i  female  missionary  teacher, 
5  male  and  4  female  native  helpers,  4  churches  with  218 
communicants,  3  schools  with  332  pupils. 

The  Brazil  Mission  has  stations  at  Bahia,  Campos, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Sorocaba,  Rio  Claro,  Brotas, 
Caldas,  Campanha,  Botucatu,  Curitiba,  with  several  out- 
stations,  32  organized  churches,  1,696  communicants, 
14  colporteurs,  5  candidates  for  the  ministry,  476  pupils 
in  Sunday-schools  and  19  day-schools  with  31  teachers 
and  553  pupils.  The  contributions  in  1885  were  $6,- 
113.70.  The  report  made  last  May  gave  the  following 
particulars  respecting  the  leading  stations  : 

Bahia:  735  miles  north-northeast  of  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
missionary  laborers  —  Rev.  Messrs.  A.  L.  Blackford, 
D.D.,  J.  B.  Colb,  and  their  wives ;  i  native  assistant, 
and  2  colporteurs.  Out-stations:  Cachoeira — i  colpor- 
teur and  Bible-reader;  and  Larangeiras. 

Campos:  about  150  miles  northeast  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
— Rev.  M.  P.  B.  de  Carvalhosa  (native,  now  in  Sao 
Paulo),  and  Rev.  F.  J.  C.  Schneider  ( a  part  of  the 
year). 

Rio  de  Janeiro:  capital  of  the  empire;  population  var- 
iously stated  up  to  400,000;  occupied  as  a  mission  sta- 
tion in  i860;  missionary  laborers — Rev.  Messrs.  J.  T. 
Houston,  John  M.  Kyle,  and  their  wives,  and  Rev.  A. 
B.  Trajano  (native);  i  native  assistant  and  2  colpor- 
teurs. 

Sao  Paulo:  300  miles  west-southwest  of  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro; chief  town  in  the  province  of  same  name;  popula- 
tion, 27,000;  occupied  as  a  mission  station  in  1863;  mis- 
sipoary  laborers — Rev.  Geo.  W.  Chaijab«.iV^\^  ^^^  ^>\Vx 


Ella  Kuhi,  Miss  Mary  P.  Dascomb,  Miss  P.  A. 
Iionias;  5  teachers,  i  Bible-reader,  and  i  colporteur. 
tev.  D,  McLaren,  who  arrived  in  August,  has  not  yet 
>cated  at  Sao  Paulo. 

Sorocaba:  60  miles  west  of  Sao  Paulo — Rev.  J.  Zach- 
arias  de  Miranda  (native). 

Rio  Claro:  over  120  miles  northwest  of  Sao  Paulo; 
»:upied  as  a  mission  station  in  1863;  missionary  la- 
lOrers — Rev.  J.  F.  Pagama  and  wife;  Miss  Eva  Da- 
2  teachers,  and  a  native  helper  (part  of  the 
ar). 

w.-  170  miles  northwest  of  Sao  Paulo;  occupied 
s  a  mission  station  in  1868;  missionary  laborers — Rev. 
J.  B.  Howell  and  wife  (residing  yet  at  Sao  Paulo);  9 
teachers,  one  of  whom  is  also  a  helper  in  the  work. 

Caldas:  170  miles  north  of  Sao  Paulo — Rev.  M.  G. 
Torres  (native);  i  native  helper  and  i  teacher. 

Campanha:  Rev.  J.  C.  Pereira  (native);  a  native 
teachers. 

Botucixtu:  160  miles  west  by  north  of  Sao  Paulo;  mis- 
sionary laborers — Rev.  (j.  A.  Landes  and  wife  (a  part 
of  the  year),  and  Rev.  J.  R.  C.  Btaga  (native),  and  2 
native  teachers. 

Curitiba:  about  500  miles  southwest  of  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro; chief  town  of  the  province  of  Parana;  missionary 
laborers — Rev.  Messrs.  R.  Lennington.  G.  A.  Landes 
and  wife  (a  part  of  the  year),  and  2  colporteurs. 
In  ihh  country:  Rev.  J.  T.  Houston  and  his  wife. 


South  American  Hisslonar}'  Society. 

The  Patagonian  Mission  was  commenced  in  1844.  it 
was  reorganized  in  185a  as  the  South  American  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  in  1865  its  headquarters  were  re- 
moved to  London.  "  It  is  conducted  in  conformity  with 
ilie  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England, 
it  is  the  only  Church  of  England  Society  for  the  entire 
continent  of  South  America  (British  Guiana  excepted) 
which  sends  clergymen  and  lay-agents  to  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  and  carries  on 
evangelistic  work  amongst  the  native  population  when 
called  upon  to  do  so.  It  also  distributes  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scripture  and  religious  tracts  in  many  parts  of 
that  continenL"  It  has  missions  on  the  Falkland  Isl- 
iinds,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay, 
DraKtl  and  Chili. 

The  report  issued  in  1886  furnishes  the  following 
facts  respecting  the  mission  stations; 

FALKLAND   ISLAN 

1.  Ktpple  Island,  West  Falkland:., 
tion  since  1855,  was  leased  by  the 
to  the  Society,  December,  1868,  for 
percorn  rent.  It  forms  a  valuable  n 
where  natives  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
own  request,  are  boarded,  instru 
trine,  and  trained  in  husbandry, 
under  the  care  of  a  catechist,  Mr. 
who  also  conducts  the  religious 


D5. 

occupied  as  a  sta- 
3ritish  Government 
sixty  years,  at  a  pep- 
nissionary  settlement, 
brought  over  at  their 
:ted  in  Christian  doc- 
etc.  The  school  is 
L.  H.  Burleigh,  and 
i\  the  absence 


of  the  superintendent.  The  industrial  farm,  which  is 
very  productive,  is  managed  by  a  bailiff,  Mr.  Wm. 
Bartlett,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Bartlett.  The  school,  the 
workshop,  and  farm,  together  with  the  numerous  flocks 
and  herds,  afford  abundant  means  of  educating  the 
natives  to  lead  Christian  lives  and  to  follow  peaceful  pur- 
suits on  their  return  to  their  own  country. 

TIEBRA    DEL   PUECO. 

II.  0(ij/wu/rt.  on  the  northern  shore  of  Beagle  Chan- 
nel.— The  first  missionary  station  in  Tierra  del  Fuego 
was  opened  in  1869  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Stirling,  then 
superintendent  of  the  Southern  Mission,  and  since  con- 
secrated first  Bishop  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 

The  Rev,  Thos  Bridges,  who  went  out  in  1856  with 
the  Rev.  George  Pakenham  Despard,  now  occupies  the 
station,  residing  in  an  iron  house  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land, and  surrounded  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
natives,  dwelling  in  improved  wigwams  and  cultivating 
plots  of  land.  About  two  hundred  natives  have  received 
the  rite  of  baptism,  many  of  whom  have  been  trained  at 
Keppel.  Mr.  Bridges  is  assisted  by  Mrs.  Bridges,  Mr. 
Lawrence,  catechist  and  gardener,  and  Mrs.  Lawrence; 
also  by  Mr,  Whaits,  carpenter,  catechist,  and  Mrs.  Hem- 
mings,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Orphanage.  In  addition 
to  these,  the  mission  benefits  by  the  voluntary  services  of 
Mrs,  Whaits,  Miss  Varder  and  Miss  Martin. 

in.    The  "Allen    Gardiner"  Mission  Steamer,  is   em- 
ployed in  keeping  open  communications  with  Ooshooia, 
Keppel,  and  Sandy  Point,   conveying  missionaries  and   | 
natives  to  and  from  the  coast,  and  in  carrying  farm  pro- 
duce, general  stores,  and  supplies,  between  the  stations;  J 
and  will,  as  qualified  agents  increase,  be  used  in  opening  1 
new  stations   on  the    mainland.     Her  crew    consist    of   I 
a  master,    Mr.  J.  T.  C-  Willis,  a  mate,  engineer    and 
four  men. 

AR(iKNTINE    KEPUBLIC. 

IV.  Patagones,  or  fl  Carmen,  is  a  medical  mission, 
where  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Humble,  m.d.,  has  labored  with 
varying  success  since  1864.  The  church  and  dispensary  ' 
are  resorted  to  by  numerous  Patagonians — the  Horse  In- 
dians of  the  Pampas — and  also  by  the  Spanish-speaking 
natives,  amongst  whom  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  tracts 
are  freely  circulated.  Many  of  our  fellow-countrymen  on 
the  Rio  Negro  likewise  derive  benefit  from  this  mission, 

V.  Riisariti,  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe  ;  population 
43,000.  Pastor,  the  Rev.  G.  .\.  S.  .\dams,  m.a.,  who 
succeeded  the  late  Rev.  F.  N.  Lett.  There  is  a  hand- 
some church  (St.  Bartholomew's)  attended  by  an  Eng- 
lish-speaking congregation,  who  are  also  provided  with 
a  prosperous  Sunday-school  and  day-school. 

The  missionary  department  of  the  work  includes  ser- 
vices in  Spanish,  a  Spanish  Sunday-school,  and  the  dis-    | 
semination  of   religious  publications,   with    services  on 
shipboard,  and  at  places  outside  of  the  city. 

VI.  Cordoba,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name;  population  37.000  (including  suburbs).  Is  affili- 
ated to  Rosario  and  was  under  the  pastoral  superinten- 
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dence  of  the  chaplain.  Mr.  J.  R.  Tycrman  is  the  mis- 
sionary in  charge.  There  are  services  in  English  and 
Spanish,  Sunday-school  and  day-schools. 

VII.  Canada  de  Gomez,  eU. — The  several  centers  of 
population  west  of  Rosario  as  far  as  Rio  Cuarto  are  at- 
tended by  the  Rosario  chaplain. 

Vni.  Buenos  Ayres  Province. — Chaplaincy  vacant. 

IX.  Bahia  Blanca. — New  chaplaincy  has  been  formed 
to  meet  the  expected  influx  of  English-speaking  settlers. 
The  Rev.  R.  Allen,  b.a.,  is  the  present  chaplain. 
Changes  are  impending  here. 

X.  Alexander  Colony,  Gran  Chaco. — Pending  a  per- 
manent appointment  as  chaplain,  the  sum  ^^loo  per  an- 
num is  placed  aC  Bishop  Stirling's  disposal,  to  provide 
for  the  church  services.  Mr.  James  Ferguson  is  mis- 
sionary in  the  Gran  Chaco,  especially  for  Spanish  work. 

XI.  Chupat  {  Welsh)  Colo/iy.—The  Rev.  Hugh  Davies 
is  chaplain  to  the  Welsh  colonists. 

XII.  Conenrdia. — Under  the  charge  oi  the  Rev.  J. 
Dominguex.  Divine  service  is  held  on  Sunday  after- 
noons in  a  room;  and  Spanish  services,  etc.,  are  held 
in  the  town  and  neighboring  districts.  Changes  are  im- 
pending here. 

U  RUG  LI  AY. 

XIII.  Fray  Bentos. — The  importance  of  this  place 
arises  from  its  being  the  headquarters  of  certain  cele- 
brated meat-extracting  operations.  A  church,  schools, 
and  parsonage  are  in  existence  here.  The  Missionary 
Chaplain,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jno.  Conder.  died  November  25, 
1885.     Vacancy  not  yet  filled  up. 

XIV.  Salla  and  Paysandii,  on  the  river  Uruguay.  Mr. 
Bowring,  as  schoolmaster  and  evangelist,  occupied  the 
special  sphere  of  Salto,  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Conder  dur- 
ing 1885.  A  church  and  school  exist  at  the  last-named 
place,  and,  through  the  liberality  of  Richard  Williams, 
Esq.,  a  house  has  been  provided  for  the  chaplain's  resi- 
dence. The  chaplain  also  holds  services  in  the  "  camps." 
Mr.  Bowring  has  retired,  and  his  place  is  not  yet  filled. 


XV.  Bio  de  Joaciro. — There  is, at  this  important  porta 
mission  to  seamen  ashore  and  afloat,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Hooper,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
British  chaplain,  the  Rev.  F.  Young, 

XVI.  San  Paulo  and  Santos. — These  united  stations 
are  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cross.  San  Paulo 
possesses  a  commodious  church,  in  which  the  services 
are  conducted;  while  at  Santos,  through  the  kindness  of 
W.  Specrs,  Esq.,  manager  of  the  San  Paulo  railway,  they 
are  held  at  the  railway  station.  The  hospital  and  the 
shipping  at  Santos  also  largely  benefit  by  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  chaplain.  Services  are  also  held  in  Portu- 
guese and  German  by  the  chaplain. 

The  services  of  pastor  Zink  are  employed  in  conduct- 
ing evangelistic  services  in  Portuguese.  The  pastor  also 
ministers  to  the  numerous  German  residents  at  Rio 
CUroand  the  neighborhood- 

XVII.  Pfrnambmo. — A  mission  to  seamen  is  estab- 


lished here  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  James  Mb 
ley,  chaplain.  Mr.  P.  J.  R.  Walker  has  been  appoint 
missionary. 

CHILI. 

XVIII.  Santiago,  the  capital.— It  is  hoped  that  the 
chaplaincy  to  the  English  community  in  this  iatereating 
city  will  again  be  filled  at  no  distant  date. 

XrX.  Lota  and  Puchoeo.—Thi  first  of  the  society's 
stations  in  Chili  was  opened  at  Lota  by  the  Rev.  Allen 
W.  Gardiner  in  1861.  It  is  chiefly  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  an  English  community  of  miners,  etc.  There 
arc  church,  school-house,  and  parson  age -house.  The 
Rev.  J.  A.  Dodds  is  chaplain,  and  the  services  and  Sun- 
day-schools at  Lota  are  well  attended. 

XX.  Chanaral, — The  community  is  largely  composed 
of  miners  and  others  engaged  in  commerce-  Mr.  J.  S. 
Robertson  acts  as  lay-reader.  He  conducts  a  school  for 
the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  English,  visits  Pan  de 
Azucar,  Las  Animas,  and  Taltal  periodically.  He  also, 
ministers  to  the  seamen  as  opportunities  occur. 
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Bishop  Taylor's  Missions  Id  Soatb  America. 

The  missions  established  by  Bishop  Taylor  in  Saiit| 
America  are  in  Chili,  Peru,  and  Brazil.  Although  t 
Bistiop  is  in  .\frica  and  has  not  been  in  America  (or 
three  years,  the  South  American  Missions  are  still  con- 
tinued in  his  name  under  the  direction  of  a  committee 
whose  headquarters  are  in  New  York,  with  Mr.  Richard 
Grant,  181  Hudson  street,  as  treasurer.  The  epidemicof 
cholera  in  Chili  has  prevented  late  reports  from  that  field. 

CoNCEPCioN,  Chili,  reports  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls' 
school  with  a  school  building  and  furniture  valued  at 
$10,000.  The  teachers  in  the  boys'  school  are  Rev.  W. 
T.  Robinson  and  wife.  Miss  Knoll  and  Miss  Bard. 
teachers  in  the  girls'  school  are  Miss  Elizabeth  Hal 
mond.  Miss  Mary  Boyce  and  Miss  Williams. 

Santiago,  Chili,  has  a  school  building  worth  tso.oc 
In  the  boys'  school  are  Prof.  F.  W.  La  Fetra  and  1 
F,  W.  Grievie  and  wife.  In  the  girls'  school  are  I 
Ira  H.  La  Fetra  and  wife.  Miss  Lee,  Miss  Hattie  Cuf^^ 
lis.  Miss  .-^lice  J.  Baldwin,  Miss  F.  Frelstone,  and  Mis^ 
Johnson. 

■CoQUiMBO,  Chili,  has  a  church  and  parsonage  build — ■ 
ing  worth  t4,ooo  and  a  schpol  building  which,  with  it^^ 
furniture,  are  worth  J8,ooo.  The  boys'  school  is  taugh  "^ 
by  Rev.  Harry  Corapton  and  v/ife  ;  the  girls'  school  b>^ 
Miss  Josie  Corbin  and  Miss  Laura  J.  Hanlon.  Th^^ 
pastor  of  the  church  is  Rev.  O.  von  B.  Krauser.  Mr"- 
Krauser  and  his  wife  had  considerable  success  in  Valpar- 
aiso, apd  have  now  taken  the  place  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Horn 
and  wife,  who  have  returned  to  the  United  States. 

CopiAPO,  Chili,  has  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school. 
The  mission  owns  no  school  building  but  has  school 
furniture  worth  about  $1,000.  In  the  boys'  school  are 
Rev,  C.  E.  Scott  and  wife,  and  Miss  Mary  Fuller  ;  in 
the  girls'  school  are  Mrs.  Maiy  Vasbinder  and  Mii» 
Emma  A.  Grant, 
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Iquique,  Chili,  reports  a  school  building  and  church 
parsonage  property  worth  $8,000.  Here  are  Rev.  J.  P. 
Gilliland'  and  wife  and  Miss  Lavinia  Leach. 

Callao,  Peru,  reports  26  scholars  in  the  school,  a 
congregation  of  60,  and  a  growing  Band  of  Hope.  Rev. 
John  M.  Baxter  and  wife  are  in  charge. 

Para,  Brazil,  reports  twelve  members  and  six  proba- 
tioners. Rev.  Justus  H.  Nelson  is  in  charge  assisted  by 
his  wife;  On  August  23,  1886,  he  reported:  "The  finan- 
ces of  the  church  for  the  past  year  present  a  very  satis- 
factory showing.  Besides  about  $150  contributed  to 
assist  needy  and  sick  persons,  the  current  expenses  of 
the  church — which  consist  of  chapel  rent  and  lighting, 
and  amount  to  about  $500 — have  been  raised  by  subscrip- 
tions collected  monthly  among  natives  and  foreigners, 
the  pastor  contributing  about  one-fifth  of  the  amount. 
The  pastor's  salary  adds  nothing  to  the  current  expenses, 
for  he  earns  his  entire  support  by  teaching  English  and 
Portuguese,  writing  and  translating.  About  fifty  copies 
of  different  religious  periodicals  in  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage are  subscribed  for  in  our  congregation.  Our 
exhorter  is  employed  by  the  American  Bible  Society, 
under  my  direction,  to  sell  Bibles  here  in  the  city  of 
Para,  and  also  to  travel  and  sell  in  the  Amazon  Valley. 
My  pastoral  work  is  of  course  somewhat  liniited  by  my 
secular  work ;  but  I  find  time  to  conduct  six  religious 
services  each  week,  besides  some  pastoral  visiting,  mar- 
riages, baptisms,  funerals,  and  pastoral  correspondence. 
On  Sunday  morning  we  have  a  Sunday-school,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  eighteen  persons,  of  which  I  am 
superintendent  and  Bible-class  teacher;  at  ten  o'clock, 
English  service  for  the  English-speaking  people.  At 
7.30  P.M.,  a  sermon  in  Portuguese.  On  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evenings  I  hold  prayer-meetings  at  private 
houses  in  distant  parts  of  the  city;  and  on  Saturday 
evening,  at  the  chapel.  In  all  these  services  there  is  a 
live  and  growing  interest,  and  a  constantly  increasing 
spirituality.  Some  of  our  best  meetings  are  held  in  mud 
houses  with  mud  floors,  and  palm-thatched  roofs.  The 
meetings  are  well  attended  by  glad'  listeners ;  and  we 
could  have  hundreds  of  members  if  we  would  accept 
them;  but.  we  make  th^  General  Rules  of  our  church  the 
test  for  admission.  The  hardest  battles  we  have  to 
fight  are  those  against  Sabbath  desecration  and  alco- 
holic drinks." 

Pernambuco,  Brazil,  has  been  occupied  by  one 
worker.  Rev.  J.  H.  Nelson  reported  last  August:  "  Bro. 
George  B.  Nind  has  been  doing  some  excellent  work  at 
Pernambuco,  preparatory  to  the  planting  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  there.  He  is  now  in  the  United 
States  in  search  of  men  to  supply  the  increasing  demand 
at  that  place,  and  also  in  the  Amazon  Valley."  Prof. 
Nind  is  now  in  Boston,  but  expects  to  return  to  Brazil 
this  year  with  a  preacher  and  some  teachers  for  Per- 
nambuco. 

There  is  also  a  Mission  at  Colon,  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
under  the  charge  of  a  Mr,  Smith,  who  has  lately  been 
appointed. 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  In  Sonth  Imerica. 

BY  A.  M.    HUDSON. 

For  fifty  years  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Metho- 
dist  Episcopal  Church  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
welfare  of  this  city  and  land.  Dempster,  Morris,  Lore, 
Goodfellow,  and  Jackson  are  names  we  love  to  recall, 
and  we  are  witnesses  of  the  good  work  done  by  them 
and'  their  successors,  men  and  women.  Hundreds  of 
souls  have  been  converted.  Hundreds  of  us  are  wit- 
nesses for  Christ  in  His  Militant  Church,  and  many- 
how  many — God  has  taken  to  himself !  As  an  Argen- 
tine, as  a  Methodist,  as  a  son  of  North  American  and 
Methodist  parents,  as  a  Christian,  I  do  rejoice  in  the 
sacrifices  and  the  pc^^nt  influence  of  our  church. 

To  that  infiuep^e  the  work  of  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Thomson 
has  much  contributed.     Dr.  Thomson  spent  his  child- 
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hood  here.  He  was  converted,  as  the  writer  was,  under 
the  ministration  of  Dr.  Goodfellow.  After  preparation 
in  the  United  States,  he  was  sent  back  here  to  preach  1 
the  Gospel.  If  still  "  some  are  apostles  "  in  the  Church, 
he  is  an  apostle  to  the  Spanish-speaking  population, 
and  the  signs  of  his  apostleship  are  evident.  One  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Dr.  Thomson  is  the  insisting  on 
responsibility  to  and  union  with  Christ  rather  than  any 
individual  or  agency  whatever.  And  so  he  has  about 
him  a  good  number  of  workers^  men  and  women ;  and 
there  is,  of  course,  more  Catholic  and  apostolical  unity 
as  a  result,  and  not  less  personal  love  toward  him  or  the 
church  that  sent  him. 

Another  gem  in  Dr.  Goodfellow's  crown  of  rejoicing 
is  the  Rev.  William  Tallon,  one  of  the  most  valiant 
workers  here. 

We  were  all  delighted  to  sec  Bishop  Fowler  here  in  the 
spring  of  1886.  Mrs.  Fowler  will  long  remember  the 
roughness  of  the  transit  from  the  steamer  to  the  land- 
ing, the  morning  they  arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
lumbering  whaleboat  that  was  too  heavy  to  approach  the 
**  passengers'  mole,"  the  refusal  of  the  guard  at  the 
'^  Catalinas  mole  "  to  let  us  land  there,  the  sail  down  to 
the  Boca  port,  from  whence  finally  a  tramway  ride  of 
several  miles  brought  them  safely  to  their  hotel  in  the  city. 
The  Bishop,  after  spending  several  very  busy  days  here, 
left  for  Rosarioand  the  Republic  of  Paraguay. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  preachers  of  this  missior^ 
began  its  sessions  in  Buenos  Ayres  on  March  12,  i886« 
and  closed  on  the  17th  with  the  appointments.  Mos^ 
of  the  men  were  returned  to  their  former  fields,  somi^ 
received  a  wider  charge,  implying  an  itinerant  work  fo^ 
the  best  preachers.  The  superintendency  was  trans  - 
ferred  from  Montevideo  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

On  Sunday,  March  14th,  Bishop  Fowler  ordained  t^= 
deacons'  orders  four  of  the  licensed  preachers — Bro^ 
Abeledo,  of  Entre  Rios;  Howard,  of  Buenos  Ayrcs^ 
Gerber,  of  Santa  Fe;  and  Guelfi,  of  Montevideo.  I^ 
the  afternoon  of  the  last  conference  day,  the  Bishop 
left  with  his  family  for  the  latter  city,  returning  t^ 
America. 

During  years  of  labor  that  preceded  the  preaching  ia 


Spaaish,  there  were  conversions  among  the  English- 
speak  ing,  some  of  which  were  native-born,  and  doubtless 
there  was  a  pushing  out  toward  the  evangelization  of 
the>e  lands.  The  Bible  societies  were  at  work.  The 
Anglo-Argentine  Christian  element  made  itself  felt. 
Here  is  one  example :  Brother  W,  D.  Junor,  whose 
father  about  1835  succeeded  the  Rev.  Mr.  Torrey  to 
the  superintendency  of  our  Sunday-school,  has  a  well- 
known  school  here  in  which  thousands  of  our  youth 
have  received  instruction,  and  in  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  been  a  text-book  for  twenty-five  years.  In 
due  time  the  (lospel  was  preached  in  Spanish.  The 
work  took  a  very  decided  form,  when  Rev,  J.  F.  Thom- 
son was  called  to  proclaim  to  the  natives  that  to  them 
the  Gospel  was  offered.  This  was  nearly  twenty  years 
ago. 

Since  then  the  work  has  so  spread  that  there  are  now 
twelve  regular  Methodist  Episcopal  preachers  in  the 
field,  besides  many  occasional  preachers  and  evangeli- 
cal teachers  in  and  out  of  the  regular  Sunday-schools, 
some  of  these  supported  by  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  some  that  have  entered  this  field 
from  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
some  native  converts.  These  are  devoted  and  zealous, 
and  we  can  plainly  see  how  among  them  the  Gospel 
spreads  like  leaven  in  meal.  All  who  will  preach  the 
Gospel  in  sincerity  obtain  a  ready  hearing,  and  are  cer- 
tainly respected.  The  waning  superstitions  of  the 
Itoman  Church  are  powerless  to  prevent  the  spread  of 

f  ]the  truth. 

There  are  many  centers  of  prayer  and  Bible-reading, 
sometimes  conducted  by  the  humblest  Christians.  It  is 
a  habit  among  our  brethren  to  search  the  Word  of  God. 
They  love  it,  and  make  it  their  chart.  Shall  we  not  be 
able  to  keep  our  ritualism  ?     The  Roman  Catholic  seek- 

r  tag  the  truth  can  hardly  believe  that   the  religion  of 

}  Jesus  is  so  simple,  and  when  converted  he  grasps  the 
Bible  with  his  heart.  Converted  by  the  "hearing  of 
faith"  and  by  the  spirit  of  God,  he  will  never  be  per- 
fected by  the  "  law  "  or  "  by  the  flesh."  Leave  him  his 
Bible  !     I  have  often  heard  him  tell  in  the  class  or  in 

I  the  prayer-meeting  that  God  entering  into  their  hearts, 

I  and  often  their  homes,  also,  has  transformed  the  domin- 
ion of  the  evil  one  into  the  abode  of  God.  With  what 
by  do  they  tell  and  we  listen  to  this  glorious  work  ! 
f  There  are  two  features  of  native  Christianity  that  are 
orth  noticing  particularly.  They  love  all  the  meetings 
of  Christians,  and  renounce  every  other  duty  and  pleas- 
ure possible  in  order  to  come  to  them.  And  they  invari- 
ably visit  the  sick  and  the  dying,  to  sing  and  read  the 
Word,  and  to  pray  with  them.  When  a  member  is 
Ecalled  home,  the  church  seems  to  come  up  also.     The 

■women  and   the    children  also  are  zealous,  methodical 

I;«udents  of  the  Bible, 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  March,  1886,  the  following 
fere  the  appointments  made: 

I  SuptrinleitdenI,  Thos.  B,  Wood;  Montevideo  Station, 
^tonio  Guelh;  Montevideo  Circuit,  Justo  Cubilo;  Can- 
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clones   Circuit,    Carlos    I.astrico  ;  Colonia  Circuit 
Theological  School.  D.  A.  Ugon;  Centra!  Uruguay  Cir- 
cuit,  Wm.  Tallon;  Rio    Grande  Circuit,   Juan  Correa;  | 
Buenos  Ayres,  ist  church,  Thos.    H.  Stockton;  Buenos  | 
.\yres,  id  church,  Geo,  P.  Howard;  Buenos  Ayres  Cir- 
cuit, John  F.  Thomson;  Barracas,  supplied  by  James  I 
Triggs  and  Alfred  Underwood;  Rosario  Station,  Geo.  ■ 
H.  C.  Viney;  Rosario  Circuit,    Rudulfo   Gerber;  Men-  \ 
dozo,  Thomas  Cingiali;  Parana  Circuit,  Lino  Abeledo; 
East  Entre   Rios,  supplied  by  G.  Miranda;  Paraguay, 
Juan  Villanueva;  Editor  of  Mission    Publications  and   ] 
assistant  at  Montevideo,  Juan  Robles;  Assistant  in  Eng- 
lish   work   at    Montevideo,    Thomas  Tink ;    Agent   of 
American  Bible  Society,  Andrew  M.  Milne,  with  Fran- 
cisco   Penzotti    as   assistant.      Rev.    J.    R.    Wood    was   I 
absent   in  the   United    States.       Missionaries    of    the  | 
Woman's  Foreign   Missionary  Society  at   Montevideo: 
Miss  Cecilia  Guelfi;  Buenos  .\yres,  Miss  Julia  E.  Good- 
enough;  Rosario,  Miss  Jennie  M.  Chapin  and  Miss  Lou 
B,  Penning. 

(Since  the  lost  annual  meeting  several  changes  have  been  i 
made  in  the  mission.     Rev.  J.  R.  Wood  has  taki^n  work  in 
United  StHtea,  Rev.  C.  W.  Miller  and  wife  have  reinforced  the 
miaaion,  Bev.  C.  W.  Drees  and  wife,  formerly  of  the  Mexico 
Mission,  will  go  to  South   America,  Mr.    Dreea  liaving  been 
iippointed  Huperintendent.     Miss  t'.  E.  Ouelfi   has  died  and 
MJsB  J.  E.  Ooodenough  has  married.     On  March  25,  1887,  the 
following  missionarieH  are  reported  as  connected  with  the 
South  American  Misaioa  ;  Rev.  C.  W,  Drees,  SupinnUtideni; 
Rev.  ThoH.  B.  Wood,  Rev.  John  F.  Thomson,  Kev.  Andrew  M. 
Milne,  Rev.  W^m.  Tallon,  Bev.  Thomas  H,  Stockton,  Rev.  C. 
W.  Miller ;  Assistants.   Mrs.  C.   W.   Drees.   Mrs.   Thomas  B. 
Wood,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Thomson,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Milne,  Mrs.  Wm.  Tal- 
lon, Mrs.  T.  H.  Stockton,  Mrs.  C.W.  Miller;  Missionaries  of  th«  1 
W,  F.  M,  Society,  Miss  L.  B,  Deuning,  Miss  J.  M.  Cbapin.  f 
Of  these  Rev,  C  W,  Drees  and  wife,  and  Mrs.  T.  B.  Wood,  ara  j 
in  the  United  States.) 


Report  of  the   South    AniericAn    Mission  of    the  ^ 
SEethodist  Episcopal  Cfanreh  for  1886. 


(The  toIlowinR  was  inlendcd  for  ihe  Annual  Reporl  of  the  Missi 
ary  Society,  but  as  it  did  not  leave  Buenos    Ayrei   until    January  7, 
1887,  il  was  not  received  in  New  York  in  time   for  ihe  Report  mnd    j 
hence  i:i  given  in  thi>  place,) 

My  heart  is  full  as  I  write  this  report  in  the  midst 
of  a  visitation  of  cholera, — full  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  that  is  shining  forth  in 
the  lives  and  deaths  of  our  converts  all  over  this  held 
—full  of  longing  for  the  sympathy  of  the  church  in 
North  America  with  their  brethren  in  South  America, 
in  these  trying  times.  I  would  that  I  had  nothing  to 
do  but  write  the  thrilling  incidents  that  arc  transpiring, 
and  that  I  had  the  gift  of  setting  them  forth  so  they 
would  thrill  the  whole  church  with  the  consciousness 
of  what  God  is  doing  in  these  ends  of  the  earth. 

But  I  must  be  brief  and  sketch  the  work  since  last 
report. 

I.  In  General.  Once  more,  thank  God,  I  must  report 
the  most  successful  year  we  etfr  had.     I  have  laid  this 
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in  every  report  for  several  years.  The  grand  truth  is 
that  a  rising  tide  of  success  has  set  in  on  this  Mis- 
sion in  recent  years  that  has  made  each  one  exceed 
all  before  it. 

But  this  year  has  been  marked  by  extraordinary  ca- 
lamities. War,  political  excitement,  financial  disorder, 
and  at  last  pestilence,  have  concentrated  their  evil 
effects  on  our  work  of  this  year.  Success  under  such 
circumstances  is  doubly  successful. 

Civil  war  broke  out  in  Uruguay  in  March.  Its  in- 
evitable approach  had  engrossed  all  minds  and  para- 
lyzed every  thing  in  that  Republic  for  months  before. 
Things  were  so  bad  when  Bishop  Fowler  was  here 
(February  and  March)  that  he  changed  the  place  of  the 
annual  meeting  from  Montevideo  to  Buenos  Ayres,  as  it 
was  out  of  the  question  at  that  time  to  hold  special 
public  meetings  in  the  Uruguayan  capital.  The  situation 
got  worse  until  nearly  all  our  meetings  in  the  interior 
were  suspended,  and  in  the  capital  the  evening  services 
were  attended  only  by  small  numbers,  almost  exclusively 
women,  as  the  men  kept  indoors  at  night  to  avoid  im- 
pressment into  the  army  of  the  party  in  power,  with 
which  the  vast  majority  had  no  sympathy.  Thousands 
had  fied  from  the  city  to  avoid  impressment,  or  to  enlist 
in  the  revolutionary  forces. 

At  night  the  streets  were  deserted  and  doors  closed, 
so  that  the  early  evening  hours  seemed  like  midnight. 
In  the    interior   the   paralysis  was  total.     Every  male 
member  of  Brother  Tallon's  circuit  was  impressed  into 
the  army.     All  the  young  men  in  Brother  Ugon's  cir- 
cuit were  also  mustered  for  military  service  and  hurried 
away  on  such  short  notice  that  some  could  not  bid  good- 
by  to  their  families.     Brother  Ugon  followed  them,  to 
organize  an  ambulance  squad,  and  serve  them   as  chap- 
lain.    But  they  were  not  ordered  to  the  seat  of  war,  and 
were    disbanded    on    a    favorable     turn    of      events 
that    soon  occurred  making  their  services  unnecessary. 
After  the  hard  fighting  was  over,  resulting   in  complete 
triumph  of  the  party  in  power,  the  country  was  gradu- 
ally cleared  of  revolutionary  guerrillas,  and  peace  estab- 
lished.    But  it  was  the  peace  of  stagnation.     Business 
got  worse   and  worse.     The  great  harbor  works   that 
ought  to   have  been  inaugurated  were  entirely  out  of 
mind.     Thousands  emigrated  from   the  most  populous 
parts  of    the  country.      The  railways  diminished  their 
number  of  trains.     Poverty  and  distress  prevailed.     The 
press  showed  some  vitality   till  it  was  crushed  by  im-. 
prisonment  of  all  the  journalists  opposed  to  the  party  in 
power,  and  other  violent  measures.    An  attempt  to  re- 
lieve the  situation  by  assassinating  the  chief  ruler  resulted 
in  leaving  him  badly  wounded,  and  making  the  situa- 
tion worse.     At  length,  however,   difficulties  with   his 
own  supporters  resulted  in  his  turning  them  out  of  office 
and  forming  a  coalition  cabinet  with  the  leaders  of  the 
opposite  party,  whereupon  he  resigned  and  left  for  Eu- 
rope.   Things  then  looked  better.    The  strongest  and 
best  of  the  military  chiefs  was  promptly  made  president. 
He  confirmed   the   new  caibinet,  and  great  rejoicing 


throughout  the  land  celebrated  the  changes.  But  the 
coalition  ministry  soon  fell,  and  military  conspiracies 
brought  on  violent  measures,  such  as  the  summary  dis- 
banding of  a  regiment  of  the  army,  avowedly  just  to 
show  the  power  of  the  new  ruler,  but  sowing  troubles  for 
the  near  future. 

Business  cannot  revive  nor  the  Gospel  have  free  course 
while  that  state  of  affairs  continues. 

And  yet  these  lands  will  never  be  free  from  just  such 
states  of  affairs  till  the  masses  of  the  people  are  evan- 
gelized. 

In  Argentina  a  change  of  presidents  has  taken  place 
without  a  civil  war,  an  exception  to  the  rule.  The  out- 
going president  was  wounded  in  the  head  by  an  assas- 
sin. The  revolution  and  reign  of  terror  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Corrientes,  reported  last  year,  continued  to  de- 
press that  region  and  a  fresh  revolutionary  outburst  has 
occurred  there.  Political  excitement  has  absorbed  the 
public  mind  to  a  degree  that  can  only  be  reached  once 
in  six  years,  the  presidential  term  in  Argentine  Repub- 
lic. This,  together  with  the  revolutionary  movements 
in  the  adjacent  Republic  (for  which  the  most  of  the  or- 
ganizing, even  to  marshaling  of  military  forces, 
has  taken  place  on  Argentine  soil)  has  made  it  almost 
as  hard  for  us  to  retain  our  hold  on  the  public  mind  in 
Argentina  as  in  Uruguay.  The. howling  storms  of  po- 
etical passion  have  made  men  well  nigh  deaf  to  our 
voices. 

In  Paraguay  a  change  of  presidents  occurred  in  the 
midst  of  our  efforts  to  get  a  hold  on  th^  public  mind 
there  for  the  first  time.  Though  all  was  peaceable,  yet 
the  undercurrents  of  excitement  hindered  our  operations, 
the  shifting  of  political  scenes  tending  to  make  influen- 
tial  men  avoid  committing  themselves  and  favor  us  less 
than  they  feel  we  deserve. 

In  Brazil  a  change  of  the  Imperial  cabinet  has  set  back 
the  progressive  tendencies  toward  abolition  of  slavery 
and  reforms  generally. 

Late  in  the  year  came  the  cholera.  It  began  in  the 
large  cities  and  spread  rapidly  all  over  the  interior.  In 
Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres  it  has  been  least  severe, 
and  most  so  in  the  inland  cities,  Rosario,  Cordoba, 
Mendoza  and  Tucuman,  where  its  ravages  have  been 
frightful. 

At  first  the  public  was  slow  to  believe  that  it  was 
cholera,  but  soon  the  doubts  gave  way  to  panic.  Most 
arbitrary  quarantine  regulations  were  adopted,  and  com- 
munication by  rail  and  steamer  interrupted  in  every  di- 
rection. The  railways  were  not  long  interfered  with, 
but  the  steamers  on  all  the  waterways  are  almost  all 
stopped.  The  postal  service  that  depends  on  these 
steamers  is  at  a  standstill.  Two  hundred  thousand  let- 
ters accumulated  in  Buenos  Ayres  for  Montevideo,  when 
the  government  sent  a  steamer  over  with  them.  The 
process  of  fumigating  them  is  done  in  ovens.  A 
subsequent  mail  was  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  ovens, 
through  carelessness.  Meanwhile  the  public  mind  is 
engrossed  with  the  news  of  the  progress  of  tbc  epii 
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and  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  distress  it  causes.  In 
Buenos  Ayres  the  three  living  ex-presidents  of  Argentina 
are  at  the  head  of  a  popular  committee  that  has  raised 
over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  a  relief  fund,  and 
more  important  than  the  national  politics  is  the  national 
struggle  with  pestilence. 

'^Under  these  calamities  it  would  be  a  cause  of  satis- 
faction if  we  held  our  own.  But  we  have  done  more 
than  that.  Souls  have  been  converted,  the  membership 
increased,  the  day  and  Sunday-schools  augmented,  the 
raising  of  funds  pushed  forward,  and  the  work  extended 
on  every  side. 

This  year  is  distinguished  above  all  former  years  in 
the  following  particulars:  the  number  baptized;  the 
number  admitted  to  membership;  the  first  celebration 
of  Children's  Day;  the  expansion  of  the  work  about  the 
old  centers;  the  widest  scope  of  pioneering  and  the 
most  thorough  work  ever  done  on  that  line,  compassing 
the  entire  continent,  and  planting  a  new  center  of  work 
in  its  heart  (Paraguay),  and  another  in  the  extreme 
north  (Venezuela),  thus  adding  two  nations  that  have 
never  hitherto  appeared  in  the  lists  of  Gospel  mission 
fields,— as  no  religious  body  ever  yet  started  work  in 
Paraguay  or  Venezuela. 

For  such  results  under  such  circumstances  we  sing 
hallelujah. 

Bishop  Fowler  s  visit  to  the  mission,  the  ordaining  of 
four  of  the  preachers  raised  up  here,  the  liberal  policy 
of  the  Missionary  Society  and  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  toward  South  America,  have  been  the  means 
whereby  God  has  wrought  these  results. 

2.   Uruguayan  Regions.     Not  one  of  our  workers  has 
flinched  under  the  extraordinary  trials  of  the  year  in  this 
part  of  the  field.    While  the  danger  of  impressment  into 
the  army  was  at  its  worst,  our  native  preachers  were 
always  at  their  posts.    Some  notable  victories  have  been 
won.    The  Spanish  temperance  work  has  advanced  as 
never  before.    The  preaching  and  a  day-school   have 
been  planted  in  a  new  town  near  Montevideo,  where 
there  is  no  resident  Romish  priest,  and  where  we  actu- 
ally got  possession  of  the  Romish  church  to  commence 
operations,  and  held  it  till  the  treachery  of  a  man  who 
bad  pretended  to  favor  us  betrayed  us  out  of  the  possi- 
bility of  holding  it  longer,  but  could  not  stop  the  work 
thus  curiously   begun.     The  theological   school,   after 
being  entirely  broken  up  by  the  revolution,  was  resumed 
with  three  times  as  many  students  as  before,  and  has 
gone  forward  with  six  hours  a  day  work, — more  than  had 
been  possible  formerly.   The  important  city  of  Durazno, 
where  all  former  efforts  to  gain  a  footing  had  failed,  at 
bst  welcomes  Bro.  Tallon  as  often  as  he  can  visit  it. 
"The  school  at  Porongos  (now  called  Trinidad^  and  made 
2  department  capital)  was  entirely  closed   during  the 
Eolation,  but  has  come  through  the  year  with  more 
Miccess  than  ever,  supporting  the  teacher  without  aid. 
In  the  Province  of  Rio  Grande  there  has  been  steady 
pngrest  in  every  respect. 
A  sad  aad  heavy  trial  was  the  death  of  Sister  Cecilia 


GuelR,  under  whose  direction  the  mission  schools  in 
Montevideo  had  been  founded  and  developed  from  one 
to  eight  in  number,  with  assistant  teachers  from  one  to 
eighteen,  and  from  forty  scholars  in  1879  to  six  hundred  in 
1886. 

She  was  the  first  to  die  in  the  field  of  all  the  regularly 
employed  workers  of  this  mission.  Precious  first  fruits  ! 
And  she  is  peculiarly  a  first  fruit  of  the  mission, — ^born 
in  Argentina;  converted  in  Montevideo,  among  the  ear- 
liest of  the  local  workers  there,  she  is  the  first  to  die  of 
all  the  children  of  the  mission  who  have  become  regular 
members  of  the  staff  of  workers.  Her  life  and  her  dying 
testimonies  were  like  a  special  Gospel  to  the  large  num- 
bers that  came  under  her  influence. 

Her  death  was  regarded  by  our  enemies  as  a  death- 
blow to  the  schools,  and  they  organized  a  crusade  to  crush 
them,  giving  us  great  anxiety  by  their  influence  among 
the  assistant  teachers  and  scholars.  We  lost  some 
teachers  and  some  scholars,  but  the  year's  work  on  the 
whole  was  the  best  ever  known  in  those  schools.  This 
was  made  possible  by  the  providential  presence  of  Bro. 
Antonio  Guelfi  (brother  of  the  deceased,  pastor  of  our 
central  charge  in  Montevideo,  whither  he  had  lately 
moved  from  Buenos  Ayres)  and  his  providential  ability 
and  willingness  to  take  up  his  sister's  work  in  addition 
to  his  own.  For  all  this  he  has  received  no  pay  but  what 
the  brethren  there  have  been  able  to  raise  for  him  in 
these  trying  times. 

3.  Buenos  Ayrian  Regions,  New  work  has  been  perma- 
nently established  at  the  important  inland  city  of  Mer- 
cedes. Preparations  have  been  made  for  establishing  it  at 
the  provincial  capital.  La  Plata.  All  the  old  work  has 
steadily  developed.  In  spirituality  and  Christian  har- 
mony there  has  been  great  gain  over  last  year.  Members 
have  been  added  to  all  the  charges. 

Some  precious  lives  have  been  lost  by  the  cholera,  but 
the  heroism  displayed  and  the  dying  testimonies  given 
have  made  a  brilliant  record  for  our  cause  in  this  struggle 
with  pestilence.  Bro.  Ramon  Blanco,  head  of  the  boys* 
school,  has  especially  distinguished  himself  for  facing 
and  fighting  the  epidemic,  his  former  experience  as  a 
city  policeman  giving  him  peculiar  efficiency  at  this 
time.  The  authorities  and  the  whole  community  of  the 
wards  where  he  labors  have  given  him  special  proofs  of 
appreciation.  Another  of  the  teachers  of  the  boys*  school, 
Bro.  Chiarela,  died  of  cholera  taken  amid  labors  for  the 
relief  of  others.  Our  ranks  have  shown  no  signs  of  the 
panic  that  has  developed  in  other  quarters.  Calm  readi- 
ness to  face  death  and  to  do  all  that  could  be  done  for 
the  dying,  the  dead,  the  sick  and  the  bereaved,  marks 
our  membership.  They  have  had  to  do  more  than  their 
share  of  all  this,  amid  the  poverty-stricken  and  panic- 
stricken  masses,  and  the  heartless  agents  of  the  authori- 
ties. A  house  has  been  hired  as  an  Evangelical  Lazar- 
ettOy  to  rescue  our  own  patients  and  others  from  the  bar- 
barities that  are  committed  in  cases  that  the  authorities 
insist  on  hurrying  out  of  the  tenement  houses  to  the 
public  lazaretto  or  to  the  grave.    The  treatment  of  some 


such  cases  has  been  blood-curdling.  All  of  our  cases 
have  thus  far  had  Christian  care;  by  God's  good  will  the 
majority  have  recovered,  though  enough  have  died  to 
make  the  light  with  cholera  awfully  serious  business. 

Our  temperance  work  in  Buenos  Ayres  has  progressed 
as  never  before,  not  only  in  English  but,  what  is  far  more 
important,  in  Spanish.  The  inveterate  prejudice  against 
total  abstinence,  and  the  hostility  to  the  attitude  of  our 
church  on  this  question  are  giving  way,  and  great  good 
is  being  done  in  this  direction. 

4.  The  Argentine  Interior.  Here  the  cholera  has  made 
its  worst  havoc.  Beginning  at  Rosario,  it  soon  put  our 
little  band  of  workers  to  the  test.  Bro.  Viney  and  his  wife 
gave  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  dying,  till 
Mrs.  Viney  fell  sick  and  died  in  a  house  where  she  was 
busy  trying  to  save  others.  Two  deaths  occurred  in  Bro, 
Prichard's  house.  The  orphanage  has  taken  in  children 
left  destitute  by  the  epidemic,  no  sickness  having  oc- 
curred among  its  inmates.  The  schools  were  closed  by 
the  authorities,  but  all  the  other  operations  go  on,  with 
Bros.  Viney  and  Gerber  at  their  posts.  In  the  very  midst 
of  the  epidemic  some  probationers  have  been  admitted 
in  full,  all  promising  young  people. 

Mrs.  Viney's  death  has  been  widely  lamented.  She 
was  a  native  Argentine,  of  the  Quichua  race.  She  and 
her  husband  were  both  converted  among  the  first  fruits 
of  our  Spanish  work  in  Rosario,  and  both  have  proven 
shining  examples  of  the  new  creature  in  Christ.  But  her 
case  was  more  remarkable  than  his,  as  she  lacked  the 
English  upbringing  that  was  in  his  favor.  She  was  a  won- 
der to  many.  Her  Christian  testimony,  her  performance 
of  duty,  and  her  highly  developed  character  made  her 
the  peer  of  women  who  had  had  advantages  infinitely 
above  hers,  and  her  heroic  death  has  crowned  her  life. 

The  whole  Quichua  race  is  yet  to  be  uplifted  in  like 
manner,  when  we  can  push  our  work  all  over  North  Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia  and  Peru,  where  they  number  millions. 

A  new  self-supporting  work  has  been  organized,  north 
of  Bro.  Gerber's  circuit, — part  of  the  old  Rosario  and 
Parana  circuit, — called  the  San  Carlos  Ctreuit.  It  was 
nearly  ripe  for  this  on  the  departure  of  Bro.  J.  R.  Wood 
from  that  work,  and  has  now  advanced  to  the  decisive 
steps  insuring  a  reproduction  there  of  the  cheering  suc- 
cess of  Bro.  Gerbers  work  which  costs  the  mission  noth- 
ing. A  local  preacher  of  Rosario  Circuit,  Bro.  Robert 
Weihmuller,  takes  charge  of  the  new  work,  to  live  on  what 
the  peoplewillraisefor  hissupport.  Thus  doesGodgive 
increase  for  oar  plowing  and  planting. 

In  Mendoza  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  have  been  ap- 
palling. Our  little  band  of  converts  there  stood  firm. 
Bro.  Cingiali,  in  charge  of  the  work,  rushed  at  once 
into  the  struggle  of  caring  for  the  sick.  He  soon  fell  a 
victim  to  the  plague  and  a  martyr  to  his  eagerness  to 
save  his  fellowmen.  He  died  amid  the  tears  of  his 
family  and  the  brethren.  His  last  words  was  a  request 
to  hear  sung  one  of  our  Spanish  hymns,  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  English  hymn  "  I'm  but  a  stranger  here, 
Heaven  is  my  home." 


God  has  raised  up  a  successor  for  Cingiali, — Carlos 
Horzani,  an  experienced  convert  from  our  older  centers. 
now  living  at  Mendoza,  He  is  distinguishing  himself 
at  the  front  of  the  battle  with  the  cholera,  attending  mul- 
titudes of  patients.  I  have  appointed  him  in  charge  of 
the  work  and  he  is  keeping  up  services  and  defending 
the  faith  against  attacks  of  its  enemies  that  are  not 
suppressed  even  by  the  pestilence.  If  his  life  is  spared 
through  these  trials  he  will  be  a  new  hero  for  our 
vanguard. 

The  brilliant  heroism  of  our  workers  shines  with  the 
more  splendor  by  contrast  with  the  pusillanimity  of 
our  enemies  in  the  presence  of  the  cholera.  A  monas- 
tery in  Mendoza  closed  up  and  the  monks  fled  for  safety, 
with  the  first  panic,  instead  of  taking  hold  to  help  care 
for  their  poor  stricken  dupes.  The  school  of  Theology 
in  Assumption,  which  should  have  given  its  students  and 
the  public  an  object  lesson  in  Christian  valor,  standing 
as  a  breakwater  in  the  tide  of  alarm  and  misery  that 
came  upon  that  city,  was  quietly  transferred  to  a  town 
in  the  interior,  professors,  students,  and  all,  under  the 
pretext  that  the  authorities  of  the  capital  had  ordered 
all  schools  closed,  and  as  they  could  not  close  they 
moi'ed.  Examples  of  noble  abnegation  have  been  shown 
by  physicians  and  private  parties,  but  the  Romish  church 
has  been  conspicuous  for  its  absence  in  the  struggles  with 
the  epidemic, — save  that  the  sisters  of  charity  have  done 
good  service  in  a  few  places.  Our  people,  as  by  spon- 
taneous impulse,  have  moved  to  the  front  at  all  places, 

5.  Paraguay,  Great  changes  have  occurred  here 
since  last  report.  Our  pioneering  of  former  years  has 
given  place  to  permanent  occupancy.  Bro.  ViUan- 
ueva  has  moved  with  his  family  to  Assumption,  the  capi- 
tal, and  has  a  circuit  of  live  appointments  opened  up. 
A  colporteur  is  helping  him  with  the  house-to-house 
work.  A  day-school  has  been  founded  by  his  daughter. 
Juana  Villanueva,  one  »f  Miss  Guelfi's  pupils  and  assist- 
ants. The  conversion  of  souls  and  their  inspiration  with 
zeal  for  others  has  begun  in  earnest. 

Thus  is  the  oldest  and  most    famous   stronghold 
Jesuitism  on  this  continent  at  last  assaulted. 

The  enemies  of  our  faith  cannot  forgive  us  the  au- 
dacity of  this  move.  Hostility  of  the  most  inveterate 
forms  has  opposed  our  new  work  in  Paraguay  at  every 
step,  and  will  continue  to  oppose  it.  But  in  the  midst  of 
that  hostility  the  power  of  God  is  seen  drawing  hearts 
to  us  and  to  Him.  A  subscription  to  buy  us  a  site  for  a 
church  was  started  in  the  teeth  of  lively  opposition  and 
proved  a  success,  securing  a  lot  60  by  130  feet,  as  a  gift 
to  the  mission.  This  is  the  most  important  event  tha.' 
has  occurred  in  the  350  years  of  the  history  of  Spanisti 
Catholic  domination  in  Paraguay. 

The  Guarani  race  is  here  reached  for  the  first  time 
by  our  permanent  work.  Its  type  is  very  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Quichuas,  more  docile,  more  European.  Both 
alike  need  the  one  thing  needful.  But  the  moral  needs 
of  Paraguay  are  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  history.  Six- 
teen years  ago  the  country  emerged  from  a  war  that  hail 
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extenninated  the  male  population,  all  but  a  mere  rem- 
nant, leaving  a  nation  of  women,  governed  by  that  rem- 
nant of  men.  The  family  disappeared.  A  new  genera- 
tion is  now  coming  to  maturity  without  knowledge  of 
the  family  !  Their  moral  condition  is  indescribable.  Eu- 
ropeans drifting  into  the  country  sink,  as  a  rule,  to  the 
level  of  the  natives.  The  only  hope  for  Paraguay  is  in 
the  evangelization  of  the  Guarani  masses. 

The  Romist  priests  are  among  the  most  corrupt  and 
corrupting  men  in  the  land,  yet  the  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious people,  accustomed  to  obey  them  implicitly  for 
350  years,  regard  them  as  the  representatives  of  God  on 
earth.  They  have  moved  all  the  land  to  hostility  against 
^2&ewmUs  of  the  religion  of  Christ!  They  have  the 
people  busy  praying  and  exercising  their  religious  rites, 
that  God  and  the  saints  may  be  moved  to  exclude  us 
from  the  country.  In  one  district  the  idea  prevails  that 
Satan  in  person  has  visited  Paraguay,  given  public 
addresses,  and  secured  for  hell  all  that  listened  to  him. 
In  another  district  they  have  it  that  the  Antichrist  has 
invaded  the  country  and  they  are  praying  and  paying 
for  masses  and  processions  to  keep  him  and  his  agents 
from  visiting  their  district.  In  the  capital  itself,  where 
European  ideas  prevail,  the  word  circulates  that  the 
cholera  was  sent  on  the  country  because  of  our  coming. 
Wc  have  been  openly  hostiltzed  by  the  most  pre-emi- 
nent talent  and  influence  in  the  land,  the  first  lawyer  of 
the  capita],  the  champion  orator  and  writer  of  the 
national  clergy,  the  Primate  and  his  whole  army  of  eccle- 
siastical dependents,  and  his  retinue  of  kinsfolk  among 
whom  are  men  in  influential  positions  in  the  State  as 
well  as  the  Church.  A  large  majority  of  the  influential 
women  of  the  capital  signed  a  document  hostile  to  us, 
and  the  full  weight  of  the  social  power  that  dominates 
the  land  was  thrown  against  us.  To  get  a  footing  in 
such  a  country,  against  such  odds,  at  a  time  when  a 
presidential  election  was  absorbing  attention  and  mak. 
ing  public  men  anxious  not  to  get  entangled  with  new 
issues,  is  a  moral  wonder.  But  it  is  accomplished,  and 
a  hold  on  the  public  mind  in  that  benighted  land  has 
been  secured  in  a  few  months,  greater  than  as  many 
years  have  enabled  us  to  secure  in  any  other  part  of  our 
field. 

6.  The  Regions  Beyond,  Bolivia  and  Matto  Grosso 
have  not  been  visited  during  the  year,  but  their  ripeness 
for  occupancy  has  been  advanced  by  the  operations  in 
Paraguay.  Influential  merchants  from  every  point  on 
the  rivers  for  a  thousand  miles  above  Assumption  have 
been  impressed  with  our  work  there.  As  a  class  the 
loerchants  are  liberal,  and  some  of  them  will  welcome 
oor  progress  inland  as  fast  as  we  can  push  it  forward, 
^e  have  paved  the  way  with  books,  in  former  years,  to 
the  very  center  of  the  continent.  We  must  follow  that 
^y  now  with  preachers  and  teachers. 

Bolivia  communicates  with  Paraguay  through  its 
^portant  city  of  Santa  Cruz,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes, 
the  only  large  city  in  all  Bolivia  that  we  have  not  pio- 
'^teied.    It  has  never  even  been  visited  by  an  evan- 


gelical worker.  Influential  men  from  there  have  taken 
great  interest  in  our  work  at  Assumption.  One  of  them, 
a  lawyer,  has  said  that  that  work  must  some  day  be  intro- 
duced into  Bolivia,  but  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  it, 
in  his  view.  The  poor  man  does  not  understand  the 
signs  of  the  times.  Letters  from  Bolivia  from  the  points 
visited  in  former  years  show  it  ready  in  many  places  for 
permanent  work.  But  the  Bolivia  lawyer  was  thinking 
of  the  constitution  of  his  country  which  prohibits  the 
public  exercise  of  any  religion  but  the  Romish,  and  of  his 
hope,  in  common  with  that  of  an  increasing  class  of  men 
there,  to  have  that  barrier  to  liberty  removed. 

7.  South  America  circumnavigated,  .  Bros.  Milne  and 
Penzotti  have  just  returned  from  a  thirteen  months'  trip, 
in  which  they  passed  around  the  continent.  This  not- 
able missionary  journey  was  accomplished  under  the 
far-sighted  policy  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  It§ 
details  belong  to  the  reports  of  that  society.  But  its 
results  belong  to  our  work,  paving  the  ways  for  its  ex- 
tension in  permanent  form  over  all  the  continent.  I 
wonder  if  Paul  and  Silas  ever  dreamed  of  such  journeys 
as  Milne  and  Penzotti  made  together  ? 

They  gave  special  attention  to  the  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent least  explored  hitherto, — the  northern  and  north- 
western regions, — meeting  with  wonderful  successatsome 
points  and  failure  at  others.  Venezuela  was  found  un- 
expectedly open  and  Ecuador  hopelessly  closed.  The 
latter  country  is  now  the  most  completely  sealed  against 
the  Gospel  in  all  South  America,  not  only  prohibiting 
our  public  worship  as  in  Bolivia,  but  also  excluding  the 
Scriptures,  which  Bolivia  does  not,  as  we  have  repeatedly 
proven.  It  is  the  last  stronghold  of  priestcraft  to  stand 
impregnable  against  our  operations.  I  believe  that  if 
any  men  living  could  penetrate  that  stronghold,  Milne 
and  Penzotti  are  the  men, — and  they  failed.  Ecuador, 
closed  and  barred  against  the  Gospel,  is  now  the  only  one 
of  South  America's  ten  nations  that  excludes  us, — the  only 
one  that  has  not  been  wrought  upon  by  the  workers  of 
this  mission. 

8.  Venezuela  entered,  Bros.  Milne  and  Penzotti  did 
their  most  important  work  in  Venezuela,  where  nothing 
had  ever  been  done  before.  They  founded  a  perma- 
nent work  in  the  capital,  Caracas.  The  people  that 
had  been  gathered  by  their  labors  sent  me  a  formal  peti- 
tion to  have  Penzotti  stationed  there  as  their  pastor, — 
or,  in  case  he  could  not  be  appointed,  some  one  else 
capable  of  carrying  on  and  extending  the  work.  Want 
of  funds  has  made  this  impossible  thus  far. 

This  is  a  new  Macedonia  crying  to  us  for  help  in  this 
vast  field. 

South  American  Ralen* 

The  following  are  the  Presidents  of  the  nine  Republics  of  South 
America :  Argentina — Dr.  M.  Juan  Celman  ;  BoUvia — Don  Grego- 
rio  Pacheco  ;  Chili — Jose  Manuel  Balmaceda  ;  Colombia — Dr.  Don 
Rafael  Nunez  ;  Ecuador — ^Jose  Maria  Placido  Caamano  ;  Paraguay 
— General  D.  B.  Caballero ;  Peru — General  Andres  Avelino  Caceres; 
Uruguay — General  Maximo  Santos ;  VeiuMuela — General  A.  Guzman 
Blanco.  The  Emperor  of  Brasil  is  Dom  Pedro  II.  The  Governors 
of  the  three  Colonies  of  Guiana  are  appointed  by  the  Governments 
of  Great  Britain,  The  Netherlands,,  and  France. 
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General  W&ity^  of  iHtoiiStonsf. 


Playing  at  Missions. 

BY  REV.   J.   P.    OTIS. 

"  When  we  begin  to  give  an  average  of  four  or  five  dollars  per 
member  to  this  work,  and  even  then  recognize  that  it  can  only  be 
consummated  'by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,*  we  may  con- 
sider that  we  have  commenced  in  earnest,  and  can  then  expect  to 
see  earth's  redemption  drawing  nigh.  At  present  the  great  heart  of 
the  Church  is  not  aroused  or  in  earnest  in  this  work.  We  are  play- 
ing at  missions  ;  and  a  thousand  years  of  her  present  liberality  will 
not  suffice  to  measure  up  with  the  increase  of  population,  or  over- 
take the  death-rate,  or  save  the  one  thousand  five  hundred  millions 
of  the  population  of  the  world  ! " 

That  was  written  hardly  longer  ago  than  yesterday, 
on  the  journey  back  to  Bareilly,  but  it  sounds  like  the 
voice  that  wailed  out  of  Corinth  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  ago — "  I  could  wish 
that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for  my  brethren." 
If  to  be  in  earnest  about  the  world's  evangelization 
means  to  feel  thus — not  to  mention  the  four  or  five  dol- 
lars— then  how  many  are  in  earnest  to  see  even  their 
own  communities  visited  by  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  ? 

But  with  Christmas  chimes  yet  ringing  in  our  ears, 
can  we  say  that  such  enthusiasm  is  overheated,  or  such 
a  portraiture  of  the  situation  much,  if  at  all,  overdrawn  ? 
Shall  we  be  told  that  the  early  church  was  not  thus 
taxed  and  begged  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world  ? 
That  cannot  be  maintained  until  we  are  called  upon  to 
do  more  than  is  recorded  in  Acts  4,  33-37. 

We  had,  according  to  the  Year  Book  of  1886,  1,885,- 
844  members  and  probationers,  and  five  dollars  per 
member  would  amount  to  $9,429,220.  It  will  probably 
be  some  time  before  we  shall  have  "commenced  in 
earnest "  according  to  that  standard,  which  altogether 
dwarfs  Dr.  McCabe's  call  for  a  million  "  from  collec- 
tions only."  This  latter  would  call  for  an  average  of 
but  little  more  than  fifty-three  cents  per  member — that 
is,  from  the  member  who  is  able  in  the  sight  of  God  to 
do  that  much  more  than  he  has  ever  yet  done,  or  at  feast 
to  come  up  to  that  amount,  having  as  yet  never  done 
so. 

We  may  perhaps  admit  that  whether  we  are  in  earnest 
or  only  "playing  at  missions"  cannot  be  wholly  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  money  contributed,  yet  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  this  indictment  is  triie  of  the 
church,  and  of  all  of  the  churches  viewed  in  the  mass. 
That  there  are  here  and  there  souls  fired,  as  was  that  of 
Dr.  Butler  when  he  stood  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges 
and  shouted  back  to  the  shores  of  America  this  Mace- 
donian cry,  with  the  "  enthusiasm  of  humanity  and  of 
Christ,"  is  true,  but  how  many,  of  the  nearly  1,900,000 
have  the  world's  redemption  thus  upon  their  hearts  ? 

How  many  of  us  in  the  ministry  have,  I  will  not  say 
qualities  of  leadership  in  this  great  work,  for  as  these 
were  not  given  to  all  the  Apostles  neither  are  they  to 
us,  but  how  many  have  a  holy  enthusiasm  for  it  ?    Such 


enthusiasm  that  we  conscientiously  and  diligently  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  discipline  relative  to  the  sup- 
port of  missions  ? 

There  are  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  laymen  annually 
appointed  on  the  mission  committees  of  the  Quarterly 
Conferences — how  many  of  them,  whether  stimulated 
and  led  on  by  the  "  ex-officio  chairman  "  or  not,  seek  to 
know  and  do  the  work  of  that  committee? 

How  many  of  the  1,900,000 — no  doubt  there  are  so 
many  by  this  time — give  any  serious  consideration  to 
the  vow  taken  by  each  member  to  contribute  of  his 
earthly  substance,  according  to  his  ability,  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  various  benevolent  enterprises  of  the 
church  ? 

What  we  want  is  an  enthusiasm  for  duty,  enthusiasm 
of  the  solid  not  of  the  gaseous  kind.  The  fact  is  the 
question,  Are  we  playing  at  missions  ?  raises  a  host  of 
other  questions,  crying  loudly  in  the  ears  of  the  church. 
Are  you  playing,  or  are  you  in  earnest,  all  along  the 
lines  of  Christian  character,  experience  and  work  ? 


Consecration  and  Missionary  Acttyily. 

BY   MRS.   M.    K.  BING. 

The  meeting  had  been  a  happy  one.  The  spirit  had 
borne  witness  to  the  truths  that  had  been  uttered.  Facts 
had  borne  testimony  to  the  need  and  efficiency  of 
laborers  already  sent  forth,  while  an  earnest  plea  was 
made  for  all  Christ's  own  to  at  once  bear  a  part  in  this 
grand  saving  scheme. 

A  sister  pointed  me  to  one  who  seemed  refusing  to 
listen  to  those  who  were  soliciting  helpers  for  the 
work. 

I  said,  "  Are  you  not  willing  to  add  your  name  to  the 
list  of  those  who  are  undertaking  to  send  the  Gospel  of 
this  Jesus  you  love  so  well,  to  those  who  do  not  know 
there  is  such  a  Savior?" 

She  said,  "  I  do  give  to  the  heathen  collection,  and  I 
do  not  know  why  I  should  pledge  myself  to  this  addi- 
tional work." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  perhaps  after  you  have  thought  and 
prayed  more  about  it  you  will  understand." 

We  spent  the  night  at  the  same  house.     In  the  mora— 
ing  before  I  left  my  room  she  came  in  to  say  that  she  ha 
slept    but  little.      "  Four  months  ago,"  she  said,  " 
promised  Jesus  to  do  anything  he  asked  fand  the  Spiri 
in  the  night-time  had  shown   her  that  the  voice  callin 
her  to  do  this  work  was   her  Lord's);  and   I   have  re 
fused.     Put  down  my  name  at  once  for  I  am  His." 

It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  enter  into  the  holy  place  an< 
take  upon  us  the  vow  of  entire  consecration  expectin 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  witness  with  our  spirit  that  it  is  doner  * 
thus  involving  His  presence  always  to  witness  that  ever^^ 
where  we  do  fulfil  our  vow.     What  a  watch  He  keep^ 
within  us  and  above  us  ! 

One  evening  in  a  village  church  where  an  audience 
composed  largely  of  the  young  and  thoughtless  had 
convened  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  a  messenger  with  a 
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strong  hold  on  the  King,  had  spoken  earnestly  of  the 
need  of  missionaries  abroad  and  givers  at  home,  evi- 
dently with  but  little  answering  sympathy  among  the 
hearers. 

A  canvass  by  two  ladies  resulted  in  bringing  up  one 
name  as  pledged  to  work  for  Christ. 

The  services  closed,  and  as  Mrs. came  from  the 

platform  she  asked,  "  Where  is  the  lady  whose  name  I 
have  ?  " 

She  was  directed  to  a  young  girl  of  perhaps  fourteen; 
when  asked  if  the  name  was  hers  she  exclaimed, ''  Oh, 
yes  !  and  I  want  it  taken  off."  *•  Are  you  sorry  you  have 
pledged  yourself  thus  to  help  Jesus  bring  sinners  to  him- 
self ? "     "  Oh,  yes  !  I  want  my  name  taken  off."    "  You 

poor  child,"  said  Mrs ,  "  I  do  not  wonder  you  feel  so. 

You  must  think  you  have  committed  a  grave  offense,  as 
no  one  else  has  ventured  to  do  a  like  thing.  I  will  cer- 
tainly erase  it,"  and  she  did  so  at  once  to  quiet  the  dis- 
tressed child. 

Passing  on  toward  the  door  she  said,  ''  Dear  Lord, 
this  is  very  sad  !  What  does  it  mean  ?  Not  one  of  thy 
followers  here  to  undertake  this  work  for  heathen  souls 
that  they  may  know  Thee  ?  *' 

On  the  doorstep  a  voice  said,  *'  Some  one  wishes  to 
speak  to  you,"  and  she  was  joined  by  a  young  lady  who 
said,  **  I  want  to  give  my  name."  "  Shall  we  go  back  to 
the  light  ?'*  she  answered.  '*  No,  I  can  write  it  in  the  dark. 
Last  Sabbath  I  promised  the  Lord  that  henceforth  I 
would  withhold  from  Him  nothing,  and  already  I  have 
refused  to  help  Him  in  His  work  of  salvation." 

Just  then  another  said,  **  Write  my  name,  too."  And 
there,  with  the  stars  as  witnesses,  two  hearts  were 
pledged  to  send  the  good  tidings  abroad;  because  the 
Holy  Spirit  demanded  it  as  a  part  of  the  fulfillment  of 
their  consecration  vow. 

How  good  it  is  to  know  that  God,  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
pushing  forward  this  work  through  His  sanctifying 
power  upon  human  hearts. 


Methodism  in  North  Japan. 

BY  RIV,    C.    W.    GRREN. 

Within  what  has  at  different  times  been  called  the 
Hakodate,  the  Yezo  and  the  North  Hondo,  the  Hok- 
kaido and  North  Hondo  District,  and  now  resumes  its 
original  name,  we  have  at  present  seven  churches  with 
as  many  traveling  preachers,  several  local  preachers  and 
ezhorters,  and  a  membership  aggregating  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  At  Hakodate,  much  the  strongest 
^d  most  prosperous  church  within  the  district,  and  the 
iQost  flourishing  Protestant  society  north  of  Sendai,  is 
to  be  found,  and  here  too  may  be  seen  the  most  com- 
Qtodious  church  building  in  North  Japan. 

From  Otaru  at  the  northern  extremity  to  Morioka  at 
the  loutbem  is  a  distance  of  upward  of  350  miles. 
Uid  oar  mission  station  at  Hakodate  may  be  taken  as 
tile  oeoter  of  the  district.  To  make  the  circuit  of  this 
diitricty  one  must  tn^vel  not  less  than   i,coo  miles. 


Of  this  distance  about  750  miles  are  accomplished  by 
sea;  but  the  southern  portion  of  the  district  necessitates 
250  miles  of  inland  travel,  and  that  by  no  means  of  the 
most  inviting  kind.  To  go  from  Aomori  to  Morioka 
and  thence  back  to  Aomori  ina  Hirosaki  requires  from 
seven  to  nine  days.  For  the  most  part  of  the  way  the 
itinerant  may  choose  from  jinrikisha^  pack-horse,  or 
foot-power  his  means  of  locomotion.  For  a  short  dis- 
tance he  may  indulge  in  a  basha  (stage-coach);  but  this 
is  a  rare  privilege  (?).  However,  be  his  conveyance 
what  it  may,  he  will  do  well  to  be  satisfied  with  accom- 
plishing about  thirty  miles  per  day;  and  to  do  this  he 
may  often  have  to  start  early  and  stop  late. 

Of  the  ministry  and  laity,  as  constituting  and  repre- 
senting our  church  within  this  district,  much  may  truth- 
fully be  said  in  their  praise,  and  very  much  more  might 
be  said  than  strict  regard  for  truthfulness  would  war- 
rant. 

I  have  sat  charmed  as  I  have  watched  the  earnest 
manner  and  now  and  then  caught  the  forcible  words  of 
these  ministers  of  God,  sent  to  preach  the  glad  tidings 
of  redeeming  grace.  Their  stirring  appeals  and  their 
bold  denunciations  of  the  evils  so  generally  practiced 
have  awakened  mv  admiration.  Their  zeal  to  present 
Christ  and  the  claims  of  his  Gospel,  even  where  their 
efforts  could  not  be  popular,  has  enlisted  my  fullest 
sympathy.  This  has  been  the  case  especially  as  I  have 
realized  that  they  were  standing  alone,  with  none  of  their 
own  people  to  whisper  a  sympathizing  word,  living  and 
working  in  communities  where  their  very  profession 
repels  those  about  them,  and  where  they  must  face  men 
with  a  Gospel  the  very  acceptance  of  which  lays  its  sub- 
ject open  to  the  suspicion,  if  not  the  contempt,  of  his 
countrymen.  For  the  Christian  religion,  however  much 
it  may  be  admitted  to  have  benefited  this  land,  is  not 
popular.  Its  fruits  may  have  a  market  value,  but  the 
people  who  use  them  would  disdain  to  manifest  any  in- 
terest  in,  much  less  give  attention  to  the  cultivating  of, 
the  tree  that  bears  them.  Our  pastors  and  people  are 
not  yet  where  they  can  feel  otherwise  than  i.solated — 
conspicuously  isolated — from  the  great  mass  of  those 
among  whom  they  move.  And  in  this  embarrassing 
condition  they  ought  to  have  an  interest  in  the  prayers 
of  Christians  at  home,  who  in  becoming  followers  of 
Christ  have — many  of  them — increased  rather  than  di- 
minished their  popularity. 

Such  self-sacrifice  and  zeal  as  are  found  characteriz- 
ing our  people  are  not  always  according  to  knowledge, 
any  more  than  could  be  claimed  for  Christians  in  other 
than  heathen  lands;  but  such  as  it  is  it  exists,  and, 
properly  cultivated,  may  become  an  element  of  great 
power  to  further  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

Nor  is  the  liberality  of  our  Japanese  Christian  unde- 
serving of  commendation.  When  it  is  remembered  how 
little  he  has  to  give,  and  how  much  of  that  little  he  will 
contribute  to  further  some  church  project,  the  larger  gifts 
of  abler  men  often  seem  small.  A  tenth  or  more  of  his 
small  income  will  not  unfrequently  fail  to  measure  the 
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amount  cast  by  one  of  our  people  into  the  Lord's  treas- 
ury. 

But  just  at  this  point  there  is  danger  of  our  failing  to 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  our  people,  for  we  come  to 
them  with  churchy  appointments  wholly  too  expensive 
for  their  limited  means,  and  then  because  they  do  not 
readily  assume  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  their 
own  (?)  expenses  we  question  their  disposition  to  help 
themselves,  and  feel  the  burden  of  having  to  support 
them.  But  left  to  take  upon  themselves  only  such  bur- 
dens— such  financial  obligations—  as  they  felt  equal  to 
carrying,  their  liberal  disposition  would  soon  provide 
for  them  the  necessary  appointments  for  church  work, 
and  the  channel  of  their  benevolence,  thus  turned, 
would  give  them  advantages  that  are  now  being  denied 
them. 

Commendation,  however,  has  its  striking  counterpart. 
Opportunity  for  criticism  is  frequently  appearing.  And 
after  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  our  people  accept  and  propagate  the 
faith,  one  finds  many  things  not  very  creditable  to  their 
Christian  earnestness. 

Our  pastors,  though  not  men  accustomed  to  such  con- 
venience, feel  it  a  great  hardship  to  travel  from  place  to 
place,  preaching  the  Gospel  as  they  go,  unless  convey- 
ances are  provided  fOr  them.  A  neighboring  town  to 
which  they  may  be  invited  to  make  known  their  God- 
'given  messages  of  life  may  have  to  wait  indefinitely, 
unless  the  missionary  is  able  to  say,  "  Go,  and  I  will  pay 
your  traveling  expenses."  The  pioneets  of  Methodism 
have  as  yet  but  few,  if  any  successors  in  Japan,  who  are 
ready  to  honor  the  memory  by  imitating  the  example  of 
our  illustrious  fathers. 

And  yet,  even  at  this  point,  we  have  signs  of  promise. 
A  recent  movement  on  one  of  the  circuits,  by  which  sev- 
eral adjacent  towns  are  to  be  reached,  and  our  itinerant 
system  utilized  as  it  has  not  yet  been  in  this  northern 
work,  encourage  the  hope  that  we  niay  yet  see  our  pas- 
tors dissatisfied  to  sit  down  and  wait  for  some  one  to 
come  to  them  for  the  truth,  as  a  shop-keeper  waits  for  a 
purchaser  of  his  wares. 

Another  point  at  which  our  people  are  open  to  criti- 
cism, though  not  more  so  than  many  churches  at  home, 
is  in  their  dependence  upon  the  established  order  of  the 
church  services.  To  sing  a  hymn,  read  a  selection  from 
the  Word,  offer  prayer,  preach  a  sermon  and  pronounce 
the  benediction,  seems  to  their  minds  to  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  Christian  effort  to  evangelize  the  masses. 

The  majority  of  those  in  attendance  may  never  have 
heard  a  Christian  song  or  listened  to  the  Word  of  Life; 
but  the  means  of  arresting  the  attention  of  the  bewild- 
ered hearer  and  of  leading  him  to  Christ,  must  be  the 
same  as  those  long  used  by  believing  souls  to  secure  to 
them  the  grace  upon  grace  for  which  spiritual  growth 
has  prepared  them.  Such  a  thing  as  an  inquiry  meeting 
is  hardly  dreamed  of;  direct,  personal  effort  to  show  a 
man  that  he  is  lost  and  to  persuade  him  to  believe  at 
once  on  th«  Lord  Jesus  Chiist  is  but  little  known. 


Most  of  our  people  are  poor,  and  some  of  them,  there 
is  reason  to  fear,  are  Christians  simply  because  of  the 
pecuniary  advantage  which  they  hope  to  gain.  A  whole 
church  has  been  characterized  by  one  of  our  helpers  as 
"/tf«  no  shinja  "  (  "  bread-believers  " ),  no  doubt  alluding 
to  our  Lord's  words  when  he  rebuked  the  multitudes 
who  followed  him,  not  because  of  his  miracles,  but  be- 
cause they  did  eat  of  the  loaves  and  fishes. 

But  all  this  state  of  things  is  to  pass  away.  Metho- 
dism is  here  and  at  work,  and  her  efforts  will  not  be, 
any  more  than  they  have  been,  abortive.  The  Presby- 
terian and  the  Congregational  Missions  are  now  moving 
northward  and  are  likely  to  enter  territory  previously 
occupied  by  ourselves  alone;  but  this,  serving  as  a  stim- 
ulus, may  prove  one  of  our  richest  blessings,  while  it 
will  hasten  the  day  when  to  all  these  perishing  millions 
will  be  given  the  Gospel  of  light  and  life. 


Three  Hundred  Miles  on  Horseback  in  China. 

BY  REV.  v.  C,  HART. 

Aftef  lunch,  as  the  rain  had  ceased,  we  rambled  out  to 
see  the  country.  Our  hamlet  we  found  was  one  of  many 
nestling  securely  in  the  tiny  valley.  It  was  inclosed  on 
the  north  and  west  by  a  rugged  limestone  range,  on  the 
east  and  south  by  cones  well  wooded  and  of  marvelous 
beauty. 

All  over  the  ledges  to  the  north,  wherever  a  foot  of 
available  soil  was  found,  were  trees — chief  of  which  were 
palms.  The  palm  tree  is  found  nearly  everywhere  south 
of  the  Yangsti,  but  I  had  never  seen  it  grow  in  such 
exuberance;  even  out  of  water- worn  basins  where  a  little 
soil  had  collected  were  stately  palms. 

The  palm  is  almost  as  useful  as  the  bamboo;  it  is  used 
for  building,  for  fuel,  the  bark  for  mats,  ropes  and 
clothes.  It  is  more  durable  for  ropes  and  sails  than  hemp 
and  (:otton  and  is  largely  used. 

A  small  path  led  around  the  steeper  declivities  gradu- 
ally toward  the  summit,  and  I  found  so  many  objects 
of  curiosity  that  ere  I  was  awate,  the  top  was  reached. 
My  last  stage,  however,  was  through  a  dense  jungle. 
There  were  quantities  of  coal  imbedded  in  the  hollows 
of  the  rocks.  I  found  terrace-gardens  high  up  the  moun- 
tain sides  and  luxuriant  growths  of  wheat,  peas  and 
l)eans.  The  wild  pigs  had  turned  long  furrows  between 
the  wheat  rows  and  tramped  over  the  hills  of  wheat  and 
beans.  Lodges  of  straw  by  the  score  were  scattered 
over  the  hills  where  hardy  farmers  fight  the  beasts  which 
come  down  at  night  from  the  jungles. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  pretty  pictures  in 
every  direction  around  me.  In  one  direction  were  rug- 
ged gray  peaks  like  the  one  upon  which  t  stood,  in  an- 
other, stately  cones  richly  clothed  with  a  dozen  varieties 
of  evergreens,  clumps  of  feathery  bamboos  dotted  the 
mountain  sides  making  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  darker 
hues  of  the  green  and  brown. 

No  wonder  the  bamboo  has  elicited  praise  80ii|piftoffl 
poets   of  all  ages  in  China.    It  is  a  marvel  df  force;    I 
seen  as  a  shoot  or  bulb  in  the  early  spring  tweitc  to  I 
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iteen  inches  in  length,  cased  in  corn-like  husks,  who 
coald  imagine  the  power  within  that  root !  Fromthetime 
it  shows  a  green  frond  thirty  days  is  sufficient  time  to 
malce  it  a  stalwart  grass  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in 
height,  and  six  to  eiglit  inches  in  diameter.  A  foot  of 
solid  growth  in  a  day  with  such  force  as  to  cleave  rocks; 
iariminals    pinioned    over    shoots    have    been    pierced 

iough  the  whole  body  in  a  night. 
The  bamboo  sprouts,  which  thrust  their  sharp  heads 
ough  the  earth,  are  formed  on  the  roots  of  the  old 
Bboo  in  the  early  spring,  several  to  each  tree,  and  after 
But  thirty  days'  growth  form  clumps  around  the  old 
mboo  as  high  and  as  perfect  trees  as  the  old  branches 
and  leaves,  and  (irmly  grown  in  less  than  two  months. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  bamboo,  black  and  green  in 
color — round,  square  and  semi-flat  in  form.  Large  and 
small,  some  giants  in  growth,  others  the  tiniest  of  trees, 
not  more  than  six  to  eight  feet  high,  full  of  joints.  The 
joints  are  much  closer  toward  the  trunk  than  toward 
ihc  top.  The  average  distance  between  the  joints  of 
I      the  large  bamboo  is  about  eight  inches. 

There  is  no  tree  so  full  of  life,  it  sparkles  in  the  sun- 
light, the  faintest  breeze  sways  its  plumes,  and  twists  its 
drooping  head.  Amid  its  groves  sing  innumerable 
birds,  and  sweeter  seem  the  notes  which  come  from  its 
cool  shade. 

An  army  of  ragged  boys  were  in  rear  and  flank  intent 
to  watch  ray  every  step.  Solitudes  there  are  none.  To  flee 
from  the  presence  of  man  means  to  cross  the  ocean. 
Tired  at  last  of  the  grandeur  around  me,  I  came  down 
to  the  valley  and  skirted  along  the  foaming  stream,  now 
Ifollcn  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Shod  with  long  gum 
I  waded  down  the  swift  current,  greatly  to  the 
iiler  of  the  simple  villagers. 
■What  a  world  of  interest,  of  beauty,  is  everywhere 
nd  one,  whether  on  mountain  height  or  lowly  vale. 
re  skims  along  the  water  a  dipper  or  kingfisher,  now 
lights  upon  a  spray-sprinkled  boulder,  dljcks  his  head 
into  the  water,  and  scatters  the  limpid  drops  in  every 
direction.  K  water  bird  of  beautiful  plumage  darts 
rom  the  overhanging  thickets,  stands  asihe  eddying 
im  touches  its  feet,  and  flies  down  the  stream  with  a 
tfrp. 

•At  the    entrance    of    the   little    village  the   stream 

P^ckened  its  pace  and  shot  under  a  stone  bridge  of  one 

The  bridge  was  festooned  with  ivy  and   climbers, 

i  tendrils    dropping  several   feet  below    the  arch  to 

Ihhin    a   few  inches  of   the  water.       Below  the  bridge 

Rtre  grew  from  the  river   bank   a   mammoth   camphor 

twenty     feet    of     girth,    its    giant    arms 

Y  Waehed  across  the  stream,  over  the    road   and   across 

lie  bridge. 

This,  no  doubt,  had  been  for  many  generations  the 
pride  of  the  village,  and  the  green,  underneath  its  grate- 
ful shade,  had  been  the  children's  playground.  In  front 
"f  the  tree  was  a  stone  shrine,  and  on  one  of  the  columns 
,  *U  carved  the  ancient  name  of  the  village  and  bridge. 
Tiro  little  gods  were  carved  on  the  stone  slabs,  and  one 


held  a  scroll  with  the  pleasing  inscription  of — Yi-lu-fuh- 
sing — "  may  a  lucky  star  guide  your  way." 


A  Peep  Into  the  Zenanas  of  India. 

A  zenana  is  an  inclosure  with  an  open  square  in  the 
center,  where  bathing,  washing  of  vessels,  sitting  and 
walking  is  done.  It  is  built  in  a  square  form,  the  rooms 
sometimes  lofty  and  roomy,  and  others  again  close  and 
low.  Well,  come  with  me  into  one  of  these  Knanas. 
Perhaps  the  first  greeting  you  get  is  from  a  half-starved 
dng,  who  barks  to  frighten  you.  However,  to  your 
relief,  the  owner  calls  htm  away  and  you  enter. 

You  call  out  to  the  lady  of  the  house.  She  answers 
you  from  the  kitchen,  where  she  is  busy  preparing  the 
afternoon  meal.  In  her  hand  is  a  string  which  is 
attached  to  a  cradle,  three  rooms  off,  to  which  she  gives 
an  occasional  pull  when  she  hears  a  cry.  The  cooking- 
place  is  generally  clean,  and  into  it  none  of  us  dare 
enter  without  doing  damage  to  the  cooking  vessels. 

She  asks  you  to  be  seated  in  the  adjoining  room, 
where  you  sit  on  a  dusty  chair  for  half  an  hour  before 
she  puts  in  her  appearance,  and  then  perhaps  lo  tell  you 
she  is  too  busy  to  learn,  or  even  to  sit  to  listen  to  the 
Gospel  message.     These  are  the  industrious  women  ! 

But  come  with  me  into  a  home  where  circumstances 
allow  the  women  to  keep,  say  two  servants,  you'I!  find 
the  lady  seated  opposite  to  a  mirror  having  her  hair 
plaited  and  adorned,  this  takes  quite  an  hour,  after 
which  follows  the  disgusting  operation  of  anointing  the 
body  with  oil,  which  is  fortunately  followed  up  with  a 
bath,  after  which  "my  lady  "  sleeps  or  Wiles  away  the 
time  reading  mweh. 

Others  spend  the  day  in  card-playing,  though  1  have 
never  seen  them  gamble,  A  game  called  "pacheesee"  is 
a  favorite  with  them.  Old  women  cluster  together  and 
discuss  their  neighbors  freely.  Zenana  women  delight 
in  showing  their  jewels,  of  which  they  always  have  an 
abundance,  and  of  telling  the  cost  of  them, 

Very  old  women  spurn  such  frivolity,  of  which  in 
their  youth  they  were  guilty,  and  look  with  disdain  on 
the  "silly  young  women  "as  they  pride  themselves  in 
their  ornaments  and  sit  far  off  and  count  their  beads, 
saying  as  they  count  each,  •'  Hori  "  (the  god  which  is 
invoked  in  times  of  bereavement).  The  more  "worldly- 
wise  "  talk  of  land,  bazaar-rates,  property,  rent,  etc.  A 
favorite  occupation  of  old  women  is  to  plait  into  their 
plaits,  hair  that  has  fallen  off  their  heads. 

The  worst  evil  in  the  zenanas  is  the  growing  use  of 
opium  and  liquor.  Many  wives  and  daughters  have 
been  taught  these  bad  habits  by  the  men  of  the  house- 
hold. Widows  are  ill-treated.  Their  lives  are  perfect 
blanks.  They  are  allowed  only  one  meal  a  day,  and  not 
allowed  to  wear  jewels,  nor  pretty  dresses,  but  are  made 
to  do  menial  work,  and  are  continually  told  that  they 
were  punished  for  their  sins  by  the  loss  oE  their  hus- 
bands. 
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My  heart  goes  oat  in  sympathy  for  them.  Many  are 
girls.  Two  widows  of  three  and  five  were  in  a  school 
of  mine  in  Singapore. 

Hindu  women  are  very  bigoted.  It  is  indeed  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  get  them  to  renounce  the  ideas  that 
have  grown  up  with  them. 

It  has  often  saddened  me  to  hear  the  debasing  conver- 
sation and  the  coarse  jokes  in  these  darkened  homes;  but 
what  is  worse,  the  children  freely  take  part  in  them.  But 
wherever  a  Christian  teacher  goes,  a  refining  influence 
has  gone  with  her  which  has  been  felt.  Christian  teach- 
ing is  tolerated  by  most  of  these  women;  but  to  the  few 
earnest-minded  ones  it  is  as  an  oasis  in  a  desert.  They 
drink  in  the  truth  and  their  faith  is  as  simple  as  a  child's. 

Bengali  literature  is  of  a  low  type,  and  our  only  hope 
for  them  is  to  give  them  both  good  Christian  and  secular 
books  to  read. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  the  style  of  conversa- 
tion in  Zenanas.  When  I  first  visited  them  I  was  much 
disgusted.  Almost  invariably  these  questions  are 
poured  out  on  a  visitor,  "  Are  you  married  ?  How  old 
are  you  ?  Have  you  a  mother  and  father,  and  are  they 
alive  ? " 

Have  you  brothers  and  sisters,  and  are  they  married  ? 
How  old  are  you  ?  Have  you  eaten,  and  what  have  you 
eaten  ?    Have  you  jewels  ? " 

When  I  came  to  Lahore  a  woman  asked  me,  "  What 
does  the  government  give  you  for  teaching  me,  and  how 
much  money  do  you  get  for  making  a  convert  ? "  When 
I  told  her  that  I  got  nothing,  she  did  not  believe  me. 

Village  women  are  very  simple.  Once  one  came  to 
me.  She  had  never  seen  a  lady.  She  inspected  me 
carefully,  walking  round  and  round  the  chair  I  was 
seated  on,  touching « my  clothes,  examining  my  hair. 
After  staring  at  me  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  she  asked, 
**  Are  you  a  man  or  are  you  a  woman  ? " 

I  have  often  heard  the  question  asked  half  sneeringly 
at  times,  "  Well,  and  how  many  converts  have  you  in  the 
Zenanas  ?  "  Our  converts  have  never  been  many,  that 
is  to  say,  while  many  are  thoroughly  convinced,  only 
few  have  turned  from  their  idols  to  serve  the  Living  God. 

If  you,  my  dear  friends,  knew  how  difficult  it  is  for  us 
to  fight  against  the  bigotry  and  superstition  in  the  Ze- 
nanas, you  would  appreciate  the  two  instances  of  true 
conversion,  I  have  singled  out  from  the  many,  to  tell 
you  about. 

The  first  case  is  that  of  a  little  girl  of  twelve.  She 
was  educated  in  the  Allahabad  Mission  school.  At  the 
age  of  ten  she  was  married,  and  soon  after  became  a 
pupil  of  mine,  in  that  station.  She  puzzled  me  much. 
Then,  as  we  came*  to  understand  one  another, 
we  got  to  be  friends.  She  loved  her  Testament  and 
used  to  commit  to  memory  several  passages  each 
week.  One  day  she  surprised  me  by  saying,  <<  Maim, 
will  you  pray  with  me."  I  gladly  consented.  We  con- 
tinued this  every  week,  and  she  took  her  turn  in  praying. 

One  day  her  mother  came  and  asked  me  to  discon- 
tinue my  visits  because  her  girl  was  becoming  just  like 


a  Christian.  "  She  refused  to  worship  her  family  gods 
and  what  is  more  she  says  she  is  praying  that  we  may  be- 
come Christians  also."  I  felt  grieved  and  said,  "If  the 
girl  is  conscientiously  serving  the  only  and  true  God, 
you  should  be  glad  of  it,  and  not  hinder  her."* 

Then  the  little  girl  said,  "  My  aunt  told  me  when  she 
was  dying,  *  Oosha,  never  forget  Jesus,  and  always  oray 
to  Him.'  "  Then  turning  to  her  mother  she  said  "  You 
must  not  prevent  the  maim  from  coming."  Her  mother 
said  "  Very  well,  but  when  you  pray,  pray  in  a  room 
where  no  one  will  see  you."  We  did  not  yield  to  this 
and  the  visiting  was  continued  as  usual. 

Next  door  lived  a  woman  of  22  who  was  under  in- 
struction. She  came  to  hear  of  what  had  happened  and 
asked  me  not  to  go  weekly  to  teach  her,  saying  "I 
don't  want  to  hear  about  Jesus  Christ."  This  saddened 
me  because  she  always  appeared  interested.  I  told 
Oosha  about  it.  She  went  as  a  missionary,  reasoned, 
warned  and  prayed  with  her.  After  three  weeks  she 
was  converted.  I  thought  of  the  "  little  leaven  a  woman 
took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal." 

The  second  instance  is  that  of  a  young  girl  of  23,  at 
Serampore.  Four  years  ago  I  taught  her.  She  never 
seemed  to  care  for  the  Gospel,  though  she  had  a  Testa, 
ment.  I  never  knew  she  loved  it,  until  one  dav.  when,  as 
was  my  custom,  I  went  to  teach  her.  Her  mother  met  me 
and  told  me  to  go  away,  she  did.*not  care  to  have  her 
daughter  taught.     A  little  indignant,  I  walked  away. 

A  few  days  after  the  girl  wrote  and  explained  the  rea- 
son of  her  mother's  strange  conduct.  It  seems  she  was 
convicted  of  sin  and  sought  pardon  from  Jesus.  When 
her  mother  asked  her  to  worship  her  household  god  she 
refused,  saying,  "  I'll  only  worship  Jesus  Christ  who  died 
for  me."  This  made  her  mother  angry,  and  she  perse- 
cuted her,  and  when  the  girl  threatened  to  be  baptized 
and  live  with  Christians,  her  mother  sent  her  to  Lahore, 
to  her  husband.  She  wrote  to  me  several  times.  I  met 
her  again  years  after  ;  she  is  still  faithful  to  her  Savior, 
Her  mother's  heart  has  been  softened  through  grief  and 
bereavement,  she  now  listens  to  the  Gospel  like  a  child. 

Here  in  Lahore,  the  work  opened  prosperously;  the 
ladies  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  gave  over  three  fam- 
ilies to  me.  Nine  families  were  visited  weekly.  Most 
of  the  women  were  able  to  read  and  write.  They  lis- 
tened to  the  Gospel  message  attentively,  and  two  pro- 
fessed to  be  secret  disciples  of  Jesus.  These  Hiirdtt 
women  of  Lahore  seemingly  left  their  superstition  b^ 
hind  when  they  left  their  native  land  (Bengal).  They 
have  more  liberties  here  and  better  advantages  of  learn- 
ing the  truth.  I  spoke  to  a  native  gentleman  about 
opening  a  school,  and  he  says  he  will  help  me  as  much 
as  he  can. 

My  poor  health  keeps  me  from  going  in  and  out 
among  these  people  as  I  used  to  when  I  first  came  up 
to  Lahore,  but  I  hope  soon  to  resume  my  work.  A  oa* 
tive  Christian  girl  is  learning  the  Bengali  langnige,  so 
as  to  help  me  teach  the  girls  in  the  fchool  we  mean  sooo  J 
to  open. 


FANNY  SNOW. 


Fanny  Snow,  Asleep  and  Awake. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Busy  Bee  Mission  Circle 
mei  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  Mrs.  Dean's.  It  was  very 
pleasant  out  of  doors  that  afternoon.  Margy  Hoit 
thought  so  as  she  swung  idly  ia  the  hammock.  Faith- 
ful little  May  Ellis  noticed  the  velvet  grass  and  blue 
,jk)reven  before  Fanny  Snow  said  fretfully: 

I've  a  good  mind  not  to  go  this  afternoon;  it's  too 
pleasant  to  be  cooped  up  in  a  missionary  meeting." 
Perhaps  all  the  little  girls  agreed  with  Fanny,  but  only 
May  ventured  to  speak: 

only  an  hour,  Fan — one  littie  short  hour." 
Fanny  said  nothing,  but  she  looked  her  disapproval 
of  even  one  hour.     The  girls  loitered    in  the   pleasant 
inds  and  upon   the  shaded  piaz2a  before  entering 
|rs.  Dean'sparlor.     They  were  the  first;  not  even  Mrs. 
was  in  sight,  and   with  unusual   gravity  they  laid 
gde  their  hats,  and  entered  the  room.     Fanny  app ro- 
iled the  largest  chair,  settling   herself  back  into  the 
lescat  to  rest  her  head  against  the  pretty  chair-scarf 
had  often  admired. 

I  don't  care,"  she  said,  continuing  the  conversation, 
hate  it  I     I  believe  the  heathen  are  just  as  well  off  as 
»eare.     I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  have  better  times 
I  ban  we  have.     They  don't  have  to  learn  arithmetic  and 
history  and  French.     I'd  just  like  to  change  places  with 
.e  little  heathen  girl  in  India," 
Why,  Fan — ny  Snow  !"  exclaimed  May  in  astonish- 
ment,    "You  are  a  wicked    girl  to  talk  so;  you  ought 
Iv  have  heard  that  poor  widow  from  India  who  talked 
Ihe  missionary  meeting  last  week.     Mother  heard  her, 
told  me  what  dreadful  times  she  had  before  she  be- 
le  a  Christian,     Why,  little  girls  there  are  married 
before  they  are  twelve  years  old  I" 

iure  that  isn't  so  dreadful,"  answered  Fanny, 
«Knely.  "/  shouldn't  mind  being  married,  and  I'm 
Just  twelve,  you  know." 

Kate  and  Sally  laughed,  but  May,  mure  shocked  than 
before,  looked  very  sober  as  she  replied: 

"You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying,  Fanny;  how 
Wuld  you  like  to  be  married  to  Tom  Jones,  and  leave 
>ll  your  sisters,  and  never  go  home  any  more  f" 

"I  wouldn't  marry  Tom  Jones,"  replied  Fan,  with 
energy. 

"You'd  have  to  if  your  father  said  so;  or  may  be 
wmebodya  deal  worse;  and  then  if  he  died,  you  could 
"ever  go  anywhere,  tta>er — nor  see  anybody,  nor  have 
'If  good  times;  only  just  work  and  work  in  the  kitchen 
•ilyour  life." 

"I  wouldn't  do  il,"  said  Fanny.     "  I'd  run  away  and 
"Urry  somebody  else;  and  I  shouldn't   have  to  study 
lod  practice,  and   go  to  missionary  meetings  when   I 
^dn'twant  to." 
"They'd  kill  you,"  said  Kale. 

"\k^"  added  Sally,  "burn  you,  may  be,  with  your 
liutbaad." 


"  I  don't  care,"  returned  Fan,  still  pouting,  "  I  believe 
they  have  better  times  than  we  have  here,  and  I  don't 
mean  to  work  for  them  any  more.  I'd  rather  be  a 
heathen  than  a  Busy  Bee." 

Mrs,  Dean,  who  had  been  writing  in  an  adjoining 
room,  heard  the  conversation,  out  she  said  nothing  as 
she  came  by  and  by  among  the  children  to  distribute 
the  work.  The  secretary  or  Mrs.  Dean  usually  read 
something  interesting  at  these  meetings^perhaps  for 
instruction  or  entertainment,  or,  perhaps  lo  prevent 
too  much  buzzing  among  the  bees.  To-day  the  secre- 
tary read  a  description  of  scenes  at  Pasunialia  upon  a 
heathen  feast-day,  Fanny  listened  in  spile  of  her  de- 
termination not  to  do  so.  "  I  wish,"  the  missionary 
wrote,  "  that  some  of  our  home  friends,  who  fail  to  un- 
derstand what  the  word 'millions' really  means,  could 
have  stood  on  our  veranda  and  seen  the  crowds  go 
surging  by  to  the  feast.  I-ong  before  daylight  we  were 
awakened  by  a  confused  sound  of  voices  and  vehicles 
passing  on  the  road,  and  when  we  arose  and  looked  (or 
the  reason,  we  saw  crowds^ — men,  women,  and  children 
— the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the 
healthy  and  the  feeble — all  going  to  bow  down  to  wood 
and  stone.  All  day  long  did  this  procession  move  on — 
the  '  millions  of  India  '  with  not  one  among  them  to  tell 
of  a  Savior's  love." 

Fanny  afterward  remembered  this.  Then  followed 
a  description  of  the  beautiful  flowering  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  delicious  fruits  of  the  land  where  "only  man  is 
vile." 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  live  there  ?"  Fanny  whispered. 
"It  is  much  more  beautiful  than  America,  you  sec," 

May  made  no  reply,  and  Fanny  could  not  help  hear- 
ing what  Mrs.  Dean  was  reading  about  the  Madura 
district.  It  was  a  description  of  a  village  near  which  a 
missionary  had  located  his  camp. 

"  Our  next  extract  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  to- 
day," said  Mrs.  Dean,  looking  at  Fanny  with  a  smile; 
and  when  she  began  a  description  of  the  trials  and  suf- 
ferings of  a  child-widow,  Fanny  knew  that  she  had 
heard. 

"She  is  a  hateful  old  thing  to  listen,"  she  whispered 
to  May. 

May  looked  at  her  so  reprovingly  that  she  really  felt 
ashamed,  and  gave  respectful  attention  to  the  sad 
account  of  the  little  widow,  only  ten  years  old,  who  ran 
away  from  her  husband's  relatives,  to  beg  the  kind 
ladies  of  the  school  to  take  her  from  her  unhappy 
life, 

"  It  made  our  hearts  ache,"  wrote  one,  "  to  refuse  the 
dear  child,  but  our  house  is  already  crowded.  Oh,  that 
the  Lord  would  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
America  to  send  more  money  for  this  work,  that  we 
might  take  all  who  want  to  come.  The  stories  of  these 
child-wives  and  widows  are  too  dreadful  to  bear  repeti- 
tion. The  cruelties  of  starvation,  beating,  and  hard 
work  are  not  all  that  make  up  the  aum  of  their  misery." 

May  squeezed  Fan's  hand- 
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"  I  don't  believe  a  7vord  of  it,"  said  Fan,  impa- 
tiently. 

But  Fanny  did  believe  it,  and  her  conscience  already 
reproved  her  for  her  foolish  ungrateful  words.  She 
thought  it  all  over  after  she  went  to  bed.  **0f  course  I 
didn't  mean  it,"  she  said  in  excusing  herself,  "  the  girls 
must  have  known  I  didn't;"  and  she  asked  God  to  for- 
give her  ingratitude.  We  all  know  that  a  troubled  con- 
science is  not  a  pleasant  companion  by  day  or  by  night, 
and  Fanny's  active  little  monitor  proved  to  be  particularly 
troublesome,  even  after  she  fell  asleep.  About  mid- 
night a  fire  broke  out  in  an  adjoining  avenue,  and  the 
clattering  of  the  fire  companies  through  the  streets  min- 
gled with  Fanny's  troubled  dreams  without  awakening 
her. 

. "  They  are  going  to  the  feast,"  she  thought,  as  the 
noise  half  aroused  her,  and  she  seemed  to  see  the  crowds 
the  missionary  had  described.  The  bells,  the  shouting, 
the  tramping  of  hurrying  feet  all  seemed  a  part  of  the 
scene,  and  with  it  came  the  recollection  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  beautiful  palms  and  flowering  shrubs  of  that 
far-away  land.  Nor  was  it  strange  that  a  little  child- 
widow  should  become  a  prominent  figure  in  the  scene. 
Fanny  saw  her  lying  under  a  shrub,  half-hidden  by 
blooming  branches,  concealed  from  the  crowd  that 
sought  her.     In  her  dreams  she  flew  to  her  side. 

**Come  to  the  mission-school,"  she  said;  "quick! 
they  are  looking  for  you." 

The  child  looked  at  Fanny  with  mournful  eyes,  but 
did  not  move. 

"  Quick  !"  repeated  Fanny.  "  They  are  coming  this 
way !" 

"There  is  no  room  at  the  school;  they  will  not  take 
me,"  she  moaned. 

"They  will;  they  must,"  urged  Fanny,  trying  to 
raise  her  to  her  feet.  The  rags  slipped  from  the  thin 
shoulders,  and  Fanny  saw  bruises  and  wounds  upon  the 
tender  back. 

"  Won't  they  send  us  more  kind  ladies  ?"  asked  the 
poor  child.  "Ask  them  to  save  us."  She  sank  back 
fainting,  and  Fanny  heard  the  tramping  and  loud  shouts 
of  the  approaching  crowd.  In  her  distress  she  awoke  to 
find  her  mother  bending  over  her.  The  light  from  the 
fire  shone  full  into  her  room.  Was  it  a  funeral  pile  ? 
Was  the  poor  child  to  be  burned  ? 

"  Save  her,  mother,  save  her,"  she  cried,  clasping  her 
arms  about  her  mother's  neck. 

"  My  dear  child,"  her  mother  said,  "  you  have  been 
dreaming;  the  fire  will  do  us  no  harm. 

Fanny  was  now  wide  awake,  and  there  in  the  full 
light  of  the  fire  she  told  her  mother  all,  ending  with  the 
dream  that  began  with  the  noise  in  the  street. 

"  Mother,"  she  said  earnestly,  "  I  did  not  think  the 
little  girls  suffered  so  much.  I  mean  to  do  all  I  can  to 
help  them;  but  I  can  do  so  little;  they  will  suffer  and 
die  before  help  comes." 

"  It  is  little^  my  cl^ild,  but  every  little  helps.  Po  all 
you  can,,  and  do  it  cheerfully,  remembering  that  it  is 


not  for  Mrs.  Dean  that  you  do  the  sewing  and  patch- 
work, but  for  His  little  ones." 

"  Oh,  yes;  I  see  now  what  that  means,  *  Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me.'  " — Mission  Dayspring, 


Story  of  a  Syrian  Child. 

"  Dear  Mariam  Shamoon  has  gone  home."  So  runs 
my  letter  to-day,  and  my  heart  is  fu]l  of  sadness  that  I 
shall  never  look  on  her  guileless  face  on  earth  again. 
And  yet 

Why  should  our  tears  run  down, 

And  our  hearts  be  sorely  riven. 
For  another  gem  in  the  Savior's  crown 

And  another  star  in  heaven  ? 

Mariam  came  to  us  in  the  Institution  first  as  a  day 
scholar,  and  soon  became  the  pet  of  all,  through  her 
gentle,  lovable  ways.  Not  having  brothers  or  sisters  at 
home,  she  missed  her  little  playmates,  and  constantly 
entreated  her  parents  to  let  her  become  a  boarder .  And 
how  happy  she  was  with  us.  No,  she  never  wished  to 
be  married,  she  said,  all  her  life,  whatever  others  did, 
she  would  be  a  teacher  and  remain  in  the  school.  One 
year  she  fell  ill  in  the  holidays  and  her  recovery  was  re- 
tarded by  her  anxiety  lest  she  should  be  prevented  from 
returning.  Indeed,  her  love  for  the  Institution  was  quite 
proverbial  among  her  relatives. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  1886,  that,  one  Saturday 
night,  the  girls  were  learning  a  new  hymn  out  of  the  books 
kindly  given  us  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  "  Hymnal 
Companion."  Hymn-learning  was  going  on  with  much 
vigor  just  then,  for  we  had  received  a  beautiful  new 
American  organ  from  Mrs.  Frederick  Barker,  in  memory 
of  her  husband,  the  late  lamented  Bishop  of  Sidney,  a 
great  friend  of  the  schools. 

The  hymn  chosen  was,  "  Why  should  I  fear  the  dark- 
est hour  ? "  suggested,  perhaps,  by  the  trials  through 
which  the  mission  was  just  then  passing.  Verse  by 
verse  it  was  being  translated  into  Arabic  for  the  benefit 
of  the  younger  ones.  As  we  came  to  the  last  line, 
which  runs,  "  Jesus  is  all,  and  He  is  mine,"  Mariam 
sprang  from  her  seat,  clasped  her  hands,  and,  as  if  quite 
forgetting  that  she  was  surrounded  by  some  sixty  com- 
panions, fervently  exclaimed,  **Ah,yes  !  Jesus  is  mine!" 
The  others  were  almost  electrified  for  the  moment  by 
this  sudden  ejaculation  of  one  so  timid  and  retiring, 
but  we  thought  it  wiser  to  take  no  further  notice  at  the 
time. 

However,  a  few  weeks  later,  when  we  were  visited  by 
that  gracious  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  so  en- 
couraged our  hearts,  Mariam  came,  one  morning  tu  me* 
with  a  radiant  face. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  happy  !  " 

"  Indeed,  Mariam,  why  ?  *' 

**  Because  I  have  given  my  heart  to  Christ !  " 

"  But  I  thought  you  had  done  that  long  ago !  '* 

*'  Yes;  I  had  given  a  part,  but  now  I  have  given  it 
all ! " — Missionary, 


.» « 
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_    .    The  Shoemaker  Misslonarj. 

The  greatest  things  in  quiet  places  grow; 
And  men  are  like  the  trees,  which  need  the  light 
And  ftee,  fresh  air  to  make  them  strong  for  life. 
The  noblest  deeds  in  silence  are  thought  out, 
And  plans  are  born  while  only  stars  look  on ; 
And  hopes  are  whispered  to  the  birds  and  flowers, 
Which  keep  the  secret.    So  the  grand  oaks  grow 
That  once  were  acorns;  so  the  grand  deeds  too, 
That  once  were  only  dreams. 

A  little  village  in  liorthamptonshire 

Became  the  home,  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Of  a  young  man— poor  and  unlearned  at.' first— 

Whose  thoughts  were  clarion-calls  he  needs  must 

hear 
And  dared  not  disobey.    He  read  the  news 
How  India  with  its  costly  merchandise, 
Its  wondrous  wealth  and  vast  extent  of  land, 
Did  now  belong  to  England;  and  he  read 
How  Ang^,  Soma  and  a  host  of  gods 
Were  worshiped  by  the  Indians,  and  his  heart 
Was  filled  with  longing  to  go  forth  and  tell 
The  good  news  of  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ, 
And  the  glad  heaven  which  He  has  made  the  home 
For  all  the  peoples  of  the  Father's  world. 

Great  need  had  he  of  patience.    No  one  cared 
To  listen  to  the  visionary  talk 
Of  him  they  deemed  fanatic.    So  he  took 
The  little  village  church  they  offered  him; 
And  when  the  stipend — ^ten  or  fifteen  pounds- 
Proved  all  too  meager,  made  the  village  shoes 
And  mended  them,  and  taught  the  village  boys, 
Making  a  globe  of  leather  for  his  school. 
And  giving  lessons  in  geography, — 
Chiefly  of  India.    But  the  Moulton  flelds 
Were  his  prayer-places,  and  the  silent  trees 
Looked  down  the  while  he  made  his  high  resolves; 
And  the  calm  stars  smiled  with  approving  light, 
And  now  and  then  the  wakeful  nightingale 
Might  hear  another  plaintive  lay  than  hers 
Break  through  the  stillness  and  "  O  Lord,  how  long?  '* 
Come  from  the  lips  of  Carey. 

Much  he  tried 
To  get  the  ear  of  others.    At  all  meeting  times, 
When  ministers  together  caiile  for  talk, 
He  was  among  them,  and  in  earnest  words 
Pleaded  the  duty  of  the  modem  Church 
To  care  for  India.     '*  God  has  given  the  land 
To  us,"  he  cried,  '*  and  we  must  win  it  back 
To  Christ.    Oh,  brothers,  why  still  hesitate  ? 
Let  us  go  forward  and  attempt  great  things 
For  God,  and  then  expect  great  things  from  God, 
Who  will  not  disappoint  us.*'    Angrily 
An  older  man  cried  out,  "  Sit  down,  young  man  !  " 
Yet  was  not  Carey  silenced. 

Many  days 
Passed  on  before  he  had  his  heart's  desire; 
And  then,  behold  I  in  far-off  Serampore 
The  man  of  Moulton  !   Honored,  learned,  praised. 
Professor  in  the  college;  translator 
Of  the  most  holy  Book  he  loved  so  well; 
Leader  of  modem  missions,  whose  good  name 
Was  spoken  in  the  English  parliaments 
And  in  the  homes  of  India.    So.  he  lived; 
4n4»  lik9  i^tree  whose  leaves  for  healing  grew. 


In  stately  strength  and  beauty  reared  his  head. 
Because  his  great  true  heart  was  brave  for  God. 

liiarianne  Famingham. 


The  Chinese  Feast  of  All  Souls. 

The  Buddhists  and  Taoists  contrive  to  keep  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  constantly  before  the  people  by  estab- 
lishing celebrations  at  regular  intervals  during  the  year, 
and  they  make  these  popular  by  external  show,  proces- 
sions, etc.  Theoretically,  Buddhism  and  Taoism  are 
largely  religions  of  contemplation,  enjoining  solitude  and 
self-denial ;  practically,  they  are  wholly  different — they 
pander  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  all  things,  to  their 
indolence,  their  indulgence  in  sin,  and  especially  to  their 
love  of  show  and  noise. 

Just  now  the  Chinese  are  taken  up  with  their  Festival 
for  All  Souls.  For  many  days  flaring  yellow  posters 
have  been  pasted  up  on  the  street  corners,  announcing 
that  on  such  a  day  the  "  Yu  Lan  Whay  "  would  hold  a 
celebration  at  the  Cantonese  Club  House,  or  the  Fuki- 
enese  Guild,  or  the  Charity  Ferry  headquarters.  The 
priests  teach  the  people  that  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  the  door  of  hell  is  opened;  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month  it  is  closed  again.  During  this  month 
the  devils  and  hungry  ghosts  of  the  lower  regions  are  let 
loose,  and  rush  unrestrained  over  the  whole  empire. 

These  spirits  are  the  souls  of  criminals  and  of  unfor- 
tunate men  who  have  died  at  sea  or  by  violence,  and 
who  have  been  denied  proper  burial,  so  that,  in  their 
misery,  or  in  resentment  at  neglect,  they  do  great  harm, 
causing  pestilence,  death,  drought,  failure  of  crops,  etc. 
It  is  highly  important,  therefore,  that  these  dangerous 
visitors  should  be  pacified.  This  can  only  be  done 
through  the  priests,  who,  invoking  the  power  of  Buddha, 
can  release  souls  from  purgatory,  restrain  devils,  and 
even  gain  for  departed  spirits  a  second  birth  on  earth. 

At  the  bidding  of  the  priests,  the  people  have  pro- 
cessions, carry  the  idols  through  the  streets  with  ban- 
ners and  bands  of  music,  burn  great  quantities  of  pa- 
per money,  and  have  public  and  private  masses  for 
the  souls  of  the  dead.  The  paper  money,  by  burning,  is 
converted  into  money  for  the  use  of  the  dead  in  the 
other  world.  The  departed  are  thus  supplied  with 
food,  drink,  and  all  necessary  things,  their  miseries  are 
relieved,  and  they  cease  to  inflict  damage  on  the  people 
who  thus  appease  them.  The  priests  reap  a  rich  harvest, 
and  many  thousands  of  dollars  are  wasted  by  a  people 
who  can  barely  keep  soul  and  body  together  with  their 
little  pittance  of  a  living. 

These  superstitions  show  the  power  of  custom.  I  often 
think,  as  I  see  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  keen  mer- 
chant, sitting  making  paper  money  to  worship  devils 
with,  **  how  can  a  sane  man  believe  in  such  nonsense  ? " 
Think  of  a  practical  man  of  the  world  going  through  in 
earnest  what  a  little  girl  of  ten  years  at  home  will  do  in 
play  with  her  doll.  The  answer  is.  Custom  here  is  an 
iron  law^    They  don't  truly  belieye  it ;  the  m^ss  of  the 
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people  have  no  convictions;  they  do  it  because  they  know 
of  nothing  better,  and  because  their  fathers  did  it.  The 
leaven  of  the  Gospel  has  not  begun  to  work  among  them 
yet.  There  is  no  veneration  nor  love  in  all  that  they  go 
through  with ;  theirs  is  emphatically  a  '^  spirit  of  bond- 
age again  to  fear  "  ;  a  worship  of  evil  spirits  and  not  of 
Him  "  whose  service  is  a  perfect  freedom."  I  need  only 
hint  the  identity  of  heathen  masses  with  Romish  masses 
for  the  dead,  and  all  will  recognize  the  impress  of  the 
"cloven  hoof"  of  the  "Father  of  lies"  on  both. — 
The  Missionary. 


-•♦*- 


The  Bible  ag  Wdl-Paper. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Friend  of  Missions^  in  Japan, 
tells  of  a  lady  who  went  into  a  cake-shop  to  buy  some 
cakes  for  her  children. 

While  waiting  for  the  cakes,  she  saw  that  the  walls 
were  papered  with  leaves  from  the  Bible.  This  was  so 
strange  that  she  asked  the  old  woman  about  it ;  and  she 
told  the  lady  that  one  day,  passing  by  a  book-shop, 
she  saw  a  pile  of  papers  thrown  away  as  useless.  As 
her  shop  needed  papering,  she  thought  this  was  just  the 
thing,  and  took  some  of  it  home  and  pasted  it  up  over 
her  walls.  One  evening  her  grandson  came  in  and  be- 
gan reading  aloud  from  the  paper  on  the  wall.  The  old 
woman  was  so  interested  in  what  she  heard,  that  she 
listened  eagerly,  and  got  all  who  would  to  read  it  to  her. 
One  day  a  young  man  came  who  asked  if  she  under- 
stood it,  and  whether  she.  was  a  Christian.  She  told 
him  how  much  she  enjoyed  hearing  it,  but  she  did  not 
understand  it  much ;  so  he  promised  to  take  her  to 
church  the  next  day.  After  this  she  attended  regularly 
and  became  an  earnest  Christian.  She  now  keeps  a 
stock  of  tracts  by  her,  and  into  every  bag  of  little  cakes 
she  drops  one.  Is  not  this  encouraging  ?  All  that  good 
came  out  of  leaves  of  the  Bible  thrown  away^  as  of  no 
use. 


The  Emperor  of  China. 

The  New  York  Herald  of  Feb.  9,  1887,  said,  "Advices 
from  Peking  say  that  the  Emperor  of  China  has  assumed 
the  government."     It  also  gave  the  following  account  : 

Small-pox  carried  off  Tung-che,  the  late  Emperor  of 
China,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  on  Jan.  12,  1875.  It  is  the 
custom  in  China  for  the  sovereign  to  appoint  his  suc- 
cessor from  the  members  of  his  family  of  a  younger 
generation  than  his  own.  This  Tung-che  had  neglected 
to  do.  The  widow  of  his  predecessor,  Hung-fung, 
joined  with  Prince  Ch'un,  her  brother-in-law,  and 
brought  about  the  election  of  Tsai-tien,  the  son  of 
Prince  Ch'un,  as  Emperor,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
annals  of  the  T'sing  dynasty  the  succession  to  the  throne 
passed  out  of  the  direct  line.  The  dowager  Empress 
herself  became  Regent.  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
tact  and  skill  and  had  been  Regent  after  the  death  of 
bcr  husband  during  the  minority  of  Tung-che. 


FOUNDING   THE  DYNASTY. 

Tsai-tien,  who  succeeded  under  the  title  of  Kwang* 
su,  or  "  Succession  of  Glory,"  is  the  ninth  Emperor 
of  China  of  the  Tartar  dynasty  of  T'sing,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  native  dynasty  in  the  year  1644.  The  sur- 
name of  the  family  is  Gioro — that  is,  golden — and,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  was  given  to  their  first  ancestral 
chief,  Aisin  Gioro,  because  he  was  the  son  of  a  divine 
virgin.  About  the  year  1130  the  tribe  of  Tartars  to 
which  the  family  belonged  drove  out  the  native  rulers 
and  occupied  the  Northern  provinces  of  China.  Peking 
was  their  capital  for  many  years,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  the  present  T'sing  dynasty  of  emperors  was 
founded  by  them.  The  word  "  T'sing,"  which  means 
pure,  was  adopted  as  a  surname  to  signify  what  would 
be  the  character  of  the  administration  which  they  set 
up. 

Tsai-tien  was  born  on  the  15th  of  August,  187 1.  He 
was  therefore  a  little  more  than  three  years  of  age  when 
he  was  carried  ''cross  and  sleepy  as  he  was,"  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  conclave  of  Manchu  Princes,  Princesses 
and  the  Dowager  Empress  and  the  Empress  Mother, 
who  met  in  one  of  the  secret  chambers  of  the  palace, 
and  there  solemnly  declared  Tsai-tien  as  the  Hwangtl 

THE   EMPRESS  DOWAGERS. 

The  Emperor  was  vaccinated  when  an  infant  before 
his  high  destiny  was  thought  of ;  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  vaccinate  him,  for,  his  person 
being  sacred  when  Emperor,  no  lancet  can  touch  him. 
His  mother,  the  Princess  of  Ch'un,  who  is  a  sister  of  the 
Empress  of  the  West,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Empress 
Dowager  when  he  became  sixteen,  and  his  father  was 
made  T'ai  Shang  Huang.  On  the  18th  of  April,  1881, 
the  Empress  Dowager  died,  leaving  the  principal  gov- 
erning authority  in  the  hands  of  her  colleague,  the  Em- 
press mother,  Tsze  An,  by  whom  the  Regency  has  been 
conducted  up  to  the  present  time. 

TOOK    WHIPPING    BY   PROXY. 

Under  the  tender  care  of  his  instructors  the  Emperor 
learned  the  noble  art  of  how  to  govern  China.  It  was  a 
part  of  his  imperial  training  that  ^hahachutze^  or  ''whip- 
ping boy,"  was  appointed  to  suffer  for  the  faults  of  his 
imperial  master.  In  matters  of  pleasure  the  wants  or 
wishes  of  the  youthful  ruler  were  not  overlooked.  At- 
tention was  paid  to  his  exercises  and  sports. 

MARRIED. 

He  was  married  in  April,  1886,  to  the  daughter  of  ^ 
Mandarin  named  Tao-tai,  who,  on  celestial  authority^  ^ 
a  great  beauty.  He  selected  her  from  over  a  hundred 
girls  who  had  been  gathered  from  all  parts  of  China  fo^ 
his  inspection. 

O  Spirit  of  the  Uving  God ! 

Arouse  th  j  Church  to  spread  abroad 

The  OoBpel  of  thj  grace, 
TiU  all  mankind  thy  lotve  ahall  aee; 
In  Jeans'  name  BhaU  b6w  the  k&ee; 

And  idol  worahip  oewvei 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  CHStST-CH/LD. 


i£li^£fionars  Conrrrt. 


Tl>«  Inherltttnce  of  tbe  HeBtlien. 

<A  DlHlo^e  for  Vatfx  joung  girls. ) 
[Anna    seated  at  table.     Enter  Miss 
■■fiolmesand  Winny.] 

Bliss  Boi^EB.— (iood  noTnmg  Adda. 
My  Bister  Winny  Kould  come  in  to  con- 
gratulate you  upon  tieiug  bo  great  an 
heiresB.  la  what  wehear  about  you  trueV 
(The  two  younger  girls  kias  ) 
WiNNT.— 1  am  just  as  glad,  Anna,  as  I 

AsNA.— Yes,  is'ut  it  delightful^  It 
doesn't  eeem  as  if  it  could  be  true,  hut  it 
is.  I  was  just  deciding  how  I  should 
spend  the  allowance  that  the  lawyere 
advance  before  the  estate  ia  settled. 

Hise  HoUCKS.— I  hope  you  have  put 
down  a  Eum  for  our  Young  Folks'  Mis- 
aton&ry  Society.  Wliat  a  pleasure  it 
niset  be  to  have  money  of  one's  own  to 
give  and  not  have  to  ask  any  iKidy. 

Akna.— Well.  no.  SIIbb  Hohiies.  I 
don't  think  1  i-'are  about  giving  for  mis- 
Hons.  It  seeuiB  so  far  away,  atid  I  don't 
feel  called  upon  to  do  anything  about 
it 
I  Winny. — Why  cannot  your  grandfath. 
\  ar'a  estate  be  settled  now 't 

Anka.— Oh  !  There  is  another  heir  to 
be  found,  one  of  mv  cousins.  He  went 
to  a«a,  years  ago,  and  we  do  not  know  if 
he  is  living  or  whether  he  has  any  chil- 
dren to  claim  his  share  if  he  is  dead. 

MlBS  HoLUES.  — Don't  youthiuk,  Anna, 
that  it  would  be  iietter  to  divide  it 
■moBg  the  rest  of  you,  and  not  trouble 
about  him  V  He  ia  so  far  away,  and  he 
does  not  know  that  your  grandfather  is 
dead,  or  that  he  left  a  fortune  to  he 
divided  among  hie  grandchildren.  It 
uema  foolish  to  spend  so  much  tinie  and 


V  Akka.— Oh  !  Miss  Holmes  \  What  nin 
you  mean?  Why  it  is  his.  It  was  in  my 
grandfather's  will,  that  all  should  share 
alike.  They  took  great  painn,  before 
tfaey  found  me.  It  would  not  be  }wr\e»% 
to  give  up  poor  cousin  Ralph.  They 
may  find  him  etarving.  or  he  may  have 
died  and  left  little  helpless  children. 

HlSSHOLUBS.— lamglad  Anna,  to  hear 

yoa  speak  so  waimly.     1  only  wished  to 

show  you,  that  this  is  a  parallel  ca»e  wiib 

■nisuons.    Chriat  died  for  all.  that  Ihey 

might  not   perish  hut  have  eternal  life. 

an  iQheritanee,  incorruptible,  undetlled. 

■nd  that  fadeth  not  away.     It  is  Hie  will 

thatall  should  he  told  that  they  are  lieira 

of    Ood.    and    joint-heirs    with    Jesus 

Christ.    More  than  that,  he  even  came 

back  from  tbe  grave  and  said  to  those 

^kWIk)  saw  him.  "Oo  ye  Into  all  the  world 

^^Mtid  pleach  the    (io£pel  to  every  crea- 

^Hpjv."    Suppose  your  grandfather   htid 


\ 


wakened  hova  death  to  bid  you  all  di- 
vide with  cousin  Ralph,  suppose  you 
knew'  where  he  was  perishing,  body  and 
soul,  tor  need  of  what  was  his  own  share. 
and  suppose  you  other  heirs  kept  it  all. 
would  that  be  honest 't  Would  it  be 
human?  Yet,  Anna,  that  ia  just  what 
we  do  when  we  do  not  send  to  the  pagan 
races   the  Gospel  of   their  great  mheri- 

"Kelored  Uwni,  died 


>t  know 


t.  yel 


Anna. — Oh!  Miss  Holmes  1  Don't  say 
any  more.  I  feel  so  guilty.  1  will  give 
every  week  toward  the  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, and  I  should  before  I  had  this  for- 
tune, if  1  had  rver  seen  how  it  really  is. 
I    want  to   be  hoiienl. 

Miss  Holmes.— I  know  you  do,  Anna. 
Well,  good-hye.  Winny  and  1  must  go. 
(Exit.) 


Tbe  Voice  of  Ibr  CbrUI-Gbl|. 


It  is  told.— in  a  quiet  village, 

After  the  waning  light 
Had  laid  it,  with  lingering  blessing. 

In  the  somber  wrappings  of  flight, 

And  slumber  had  placed  on  tired  eyelids 

The  soothing  touch  of  her  power, — 
Had  festooned  each  pillow    with  gar- 

That    brighten    the    dreams   of  the 

And  children  were  eozily  nestled 

In  the  midst  <if  blessing  and  love. 
While   the    white  wings  of  peace  lay 

As  sheltering  hands  from  above, 

No  breath  stirred  tbe  chords  of  stillness, 

No  murmur  of  insect  or  bird. 
No  whispering  echo  of  bree:ees. 

In   that  el  umber- wrapped  village  was 

When  out  of  the  peace  and  silence, 
I,o  !  a  pitiful  wail  wandered  by,— 

A  child's  voice  startled  the  shadows 
With  a  questioning,  pleading  cry. 

It  pierced  through  tbe  window-casing 
Till  each  mother-heart  stood  still  : 

'■  What  if  niy  child  were  wandering 
In  the  darkness  dreary  and  chill  ?  " 

But  as  each  for  the  other  waited, 
To  see  who  would  answer  that  tone. 

The  voice  went  out  in  tbe  distarice,  — 
The  echo  of  footsteps  was  gone. 

The  story  is  ;  Into  that  village 

TheChrist-cbildbad  wandered  ;  it  said 
That  he  found  no  place  of  shelter. 

And  not  where  to  lay  bis  head. 

But  ever  and  ever  after. 
That  voice,  and  that  pitiful  cry. 

Was  borne  to  the  dreams  of  the  mothers 
As  tbe  night-wind  went  sweeping  by. 

Out  from  the  gathered  shadows. 

From  streets  and  byways  of  sin, 
I  can  hear  a  sad  voice  calling. 
■  Ifl  there  no  one  to  let  me  in 't " 


In  my  heart's  deep  chamber  it  echoes 

That  lonely,  pitiful  moan — 
Ae  1  hold  my  dear  ones,  sheltered 

So  safe  in  the  love  they  have  known. 

But  not  as  some  fabled  legend. 
With  mythical  meaning  and  lore. 

With  glamour  of  romance  and  rhythm. 
Is  this  story  repeated  o'er  ; 

But  cle-ar  as  Goil's  truth  and  sunlight 
Is  the  message  he  sends  to-day  ; 

"  Your  children  are  safely  sheltered. 
And  mine  are  wandering  away," 

Shall  we  give  to  our  own  so  largely. 
Or  hold  with  such  zealous  care. 

That  we  have  no  gift  for  the  stranger. 
No  room  for  tbe  wanderer  f 

Shall  the  pierced  hand  touch  at  our  case 

While    securely    we're    wrapped    ii 
dreams. 
And  no  waiting  door  turn  its  hingea 
To  send  out  the  welcoming  gleams 'i' 

May  mother-hearts  throb  to  the  voices 
That  turn  them  from  slumber  aside. 

That  waken  from  indolent  dreaminga 
To  seek  where  God's  needy  abide ; 

And  the  largeness  of  love  he  hath  givei 
For  the  dear  ones  we  call  our  own. 

Shall  o'erflow  with  loving  endeavor 
Toward    the   Christ-child    who   wan 
dered  alone. 

For  whenever  hands  reach  out  in  helpinj 
At  our  fireside,  or  over  the  sea. 

The   voice  of  the   Master   brings  bless- 
ing,— 
"  Lo  !  this  you  have  done  unto  m 

O  mothers  whose  lips  seem  purer 
Because  of  tbe  kisses  that  fell 

From   the  sweet  mouths  of  babes  that 
left 
Such  blessing  you  only  can  tell  ! 

0  woman  whose  lips  are  grown  whiter. 
Having  touched  the  cold  cheek  of  the 
dead. 


For  the  sake  of  the  Giver  and  Helper, 
For  the  sake  of  the  mothers  who  sleep 

Where  the  shadows  of  ignorance  gather. 

Aud    Christ's    ''  little   onea"   wander 

and  weep — 

Oh  !  give,  without  stint,  without  m 

Give  your  prayers,— on  faith's  wi 
let  them  go ; 
Give  your  gold,  give  your  costliest  treas- 

Give  your  dear  ones,  if  Ood  will  it  so. 
— Standard. 


In  Malay  villages  it  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon to  hear  some  proclamation  made 
from  a  house-top  ;  perhaps  a  man  has  lost 
his  horse  or  his  donkey,  and  he  sends 
the  public  crier  to  announce  the  fact 
from  tbe  highest  roof  in  tbe  village,  in 
the  hopes  that  it  will  be  restored  to  him; 
and  perhaps  the  governor  hassome  order 
to  give,  or  news  to  com  muni  cale.  and  he 
will  take  tbe  same  means. 


J 
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GIVING  TO  THE  CA  USE  OF  CHRIST. 


Our  Work  for  Jesus. 

Christian,  hear  the  solemn  question, 

From  your  Lord  who  set  you  free. 
While  with  loving  heart  he  asks  you, 

**  Son  or  daughter,  lov'st  thou  me  ?" 
Do  you  love  this  blessed  Savior? 

Do  you  love  his  sweet  commands, 
While  you  disregard  the  heathen. 

And  neglect  to  feed  his  lambs? 

Let  each  one  ask  himself  the  question, 

**  What  has  Jesus  done  for  me  ?" 
Sought  me  when  I  was  a  stranger, 

And  from  bondage  set  me  free. 
Has  he  placed  me  in  his  vineyard  ? 

Have  we  there  no  work  to  do  ? 
Search  our  hearts,  O  Gk)d  of  Heaven, 

May  our  love  to  thee  be  true. 

When  we  bring  our  scanty  offerings. 

May  our  prayers  ascend  on  high. 
Lord,  thou  knowest  that  we  love  thee, 

Not  till  then  can  we  reply. 
Gk>  ye  heralds  of  salvation, 

Go  and  every  danger  brave, 
Oo  and  preach  to  heathen  nations, 

Tell  them  Jesus  died  to  save. 

Stand  not  idle  in  his  vineyard, 

Preach  the  Gospel  as  you  run, 
Lest  the  night  of  death  overtake  you, 

Ere  your  Master*s  work  is  done. 
While  you  cross  the  trackless  ocean, 

Onward  as  your  course  you  bend. 
Think,  oh,  think  of  that  blest  promise, 

*'  I  am  with  you  to  the  end." 

Then  though  dangers  oft  appall  you. 

And  gloomy  doubts  possess  your  mind. 
And  memory  often  sheds  a  tear 

For  those  dear  friends  you  leave  behind; 
Think  of  what  your  Savior  suffered, 

When  he  hung  upon  the  tree. 
Christian,  in  that  gloomy  garden, 

Christ  thy  Lord  remembered  thee. 

When  you  reach  the  land  of  idols, 

Blow  the  Gospel  trumpet  loud; 
Shake  the  very  idol  temples. 

Till  not  an  idol  god  be  found. 
Beneath  the  shade  of  rich  bananas. 

Oft  the  missionary  steals. 
And  in  meditation,  faith*s  bright  chariot. 

Views  the  home  that  faith  reveals. 

When  Christ  the  Lord  makes  up   his 
jewels. 
And  calls  each  missionary  home  ; 
Those  trophies  by  rich  grace  redeemed, 
Shall  shine  the  brightest  in  his  crown. 

A.  E.  G. 


Tbe  Old  Year's  NIarlit  in  Gblna. 

"During  the  latter  months  of  the  year 
every  event  seems  to  converge  toward 
the  last  day.  During  the  last  half  month 
the  step  grows  quicker,  the  business  more 
pressing,  the  time  more  precious.  Judg- 
ment is  laid  to  the  line.  Every  account 
must  be  settled,  every  debt  paid.  Woe 
to  the  unlucky  debtor!  He  is  sought  in 
his  hiding-place  and  must  render  ac- 


count. On  the  last  afternoon,  many  in  the 
chapel  have  lanterns,  as  they  expect  to 
be  out  nearly  all  night  collecting,  so  that 
on  the  last  night  of  the  old  year  you  may 
bum  every  account-book  and  ledger  in  a 
Chinese  city,  and  it  would  in  nowise 
affect  tlie  business  of  the  next  year,  for 
then  all  debts  must  be  paid.  The  old 
year's  night  is  a  little  judgment  day." 


Glorlfylns  Christ  In  Japan. 

At  a  meeting  in  Japan  where  a  num- 
ber of  Christian  girls  were  gathered  to- 
gether, the  subject  was,  **How  to  glorify 
Christ  by  our  lives.'*  One  of  the  girls 
said: 

''It  seems  tome  like  this:  In  spring 
I  my  mother  got  some  flower-seeds,  little, 
ugly,  black  things,  and  planted  them; 
they  grow  and  blossomed  beautifully. 
One  day  a  neighbor  coming  in  and  seeing 
these  flowers,  said,  'Oh,  how  beautiful! 
I  must  have  some  too:  won't  you  please 
give  me  some  seed  T  Now,  if  this  neigh- 
bor had  only  just  seen  the  flower-seeds, 
she  wouldn*t  have  called  for  them;  'twas 
only  when  she  saw  how  beautiful  was 
the  blossom  that  she  wanted  the  seed.  * 
I  **  And  so  with  Christianity.  When  we 
I  speak  to  our  friends  of  the  truths  of  the 
I  Bible,  they  seem  to  them  hard  and  unin- 
teresting, and  they  say:  *  We  don't  care 
to  hear  about  these  things;  they  are  not 
as  interesting  as  our  own  stories.'  But 
when  they  see  these  same  truths  blos- 
soming out  in  our  lives  into  kindly  words 
and  good  acts,  then  they  say..  *How  beau- 
tiful these  lives!  What  makes  them  dif- 
ferent from  other  lives?'  When  they 
;  hear  that  'tis  the  Jesus  teaching,  then 
i  they  say,  *We  must  have  it  too!' 
I  **  And  thus,  by  our  lives,  more  than  by 
our  tongues,  we  can  preach  Christ  to  our 
unbelieving  friends." 


Glvlna    to    the    Canno    of  Chrliit* 

BY  AKXETTB  WlKTERli  SHATTl'CK. 

When  we  learn  that  true  living  is  to  be 
like  Christ,  and  that  life  fails  in  its  high- 
est good  which  has  not  this  aim,  then 

will  we  understand  the  force  of  the 
words,  "  It  is  more  l»le88ed  to  give  than 
to  receive.'*  Rememl)er  these  words 
came  from  the  lips  of  Him  whose  whole 
life  was  one  glorious  gift.  I  le  who  spake 
them  not  only  died  for  humanity,  but 
day  by  day,  through  all  his  life  on  earth, 
lived  for  it.  and  by  word  and  example 
taught  his  children  how  he  would  have 
them  live. 

Did  he,  understanding  men  perfectly, 
teach  his  disciples  a  manner  of  living 
which  he  knew  was  impossible  for 
them  to  practice?  Is  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  which  breathes  in  every  word  the 
spirit  of  deepest  consecration  and  unself- 
ishness, simply  a  high  ideal  which  Christ 


held  up  for  his  followers  to  admire  bat 
not  to  follow  ?  When  he  gave  the  com- 
mand, **  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself," 
did  he  mean  that  we  were  first  to  gratify 
our  wants  and  then,  iT  we  had^time  and 
means,  think  of  our  brother's  needs? 
Surely  we  are  called  to  be  his  disciples, 
and  only  do  we  obey  that  call  a&  we  are 
like  our  Master. 

A  very  common  reason  for  ignoring 
the  claims  of  benevolence  is  debt,  bat 
often  this  is  only  an  excuse.  Those  debts 
which  do  not  reduce  our  income  have  no 
right  to  rob  the  Lord's  treasury.  Many 
enterprises  are  carried  on  by  debt,  and  a 
man  might  always  have  that  plea  for  re- 
fusing to  do  his  share  in  the  world's  re. 
demption.  But  if  he  obey  his  Master  he 
will  give  as  he  is  prospered,  whether  in 
debt  or  not;  and  he  will  as  carefullT, 
systematically  give  his  money  for  the 
Lord's  use  as  for  his  own  business.  k% 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  puts  aside 
generously  for  the  use  of  his  family,  so 
will  he  provide  as  generously  for  these 
higher  demands. 

Selfishness  shows  itself  again  in  the 
spirit  which  would  confine  all  work  to  a 
limited  field.  It  seems  impossible  for 
many  to  comprehend  that  Christ's  king, 
dom  extends  beyond  their  own  church 
or  at  the  most  beyond  their  limited  range 
of  view;  they  scarcely  recognize  in  the 
Negro,  the  Indian,  or  the  heathen  abroad, 
a  brother  with  equal  claims  with  them- 
selves on  Gk)d's  bounty. 

This  indifference  often  arises  from  ig- 
norance; but  is  ignorance  excusable  in  a 
department  of  God's  work  where  he 
placed  us  with  the  command  that  we 
finish  the  work  which  he  began,  and  in 
which  he  has  given  us  every  opportunity 
of  informing  ourselves?  What  a  mis- 
sion work  would  be  accomplished  if  this 
class  could  be  brought  to  understand 
what  they  are  losing  in  neglecting  so 
rich  a  means  of  grace!  And  we  might 
soon  revolutionize  the  whole  missionary 
world  through  the  children  of  to  day  if 
we  were  to  educate  them  in  right  vrewe 
and  methods  of  giving. 

When  we  are  truly  spiritual-minded 
then  shall  we  give  joyously  of  our  mean>^i 
our  time,  ourselves.  So  shall  we 
disciples  of  Him  who  is  the  ideal  Giv 
and  the  perfect  Gift.— TTie  Standard. 


Disobedience. 

The  ^eatest  sin  with  the  Chinese 
disobedience.  *'The  eye  that  mocke 
at  his  father,  and  despiseth  to  obey  1 
mother,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  slu 
pick  it  out,  and  the  young  eagles  shi 
eat  it."  They  consider  that  aU  struck  ] 
lightning  were  unfilial  sons,  and  tl^*^ 
Heaven  punished  wickedness.  It  la  sto.  ^^ 
that  sometimes  capital  punishment  ^ 
inflicted  by  a  father  upon  a  rebelUo'^^' 
son.  '**The  preserving  salt  of  Gbina  ^ 
filial  piety.- 


THE  TRUE  MISSIONARV  SPIRIT. 


Whom  Shall  I  Send  T 


O  Spirit's 

For  service  appoiniing. 

On  UB  deecetid ; 
For  millioDS  are  dyinR. 
And  JeeuB  ia  crying, 

■*  Whom  shall  I  nejid?" 

Ethiopia  ie  reaching 
Sotrrra  hands  and  beseeching. 
"  Rend.  Oirietiane,  rend 


8«e  China  unsealing 
Her  gates,  and  revealing 

Fields  without  end  \ 
Her  night  ia  receding. 
And  Jesus  ie  pleading, 

"WhomBhall  Isend?" 

Dai  k  India  is  breaking 

Her  caste-chains,  and  ranking 

Strong  cries  ascend 
To  Jesus,  once  bleeding. 
But  now  inl«rceding. 

"  Whom  shall  I  send  ?" 

Japan  is  awaking. 
Old  errors  forsaking ; 

Haste,  your  aid  lend  ! 
"  More  light !"    Hear  her  crying. 
And  Jesua  replying. 

'■  Whom  shall  I  send  'i  " 

While  Israel's  unveiling, 
And  penitent  wailing, 

All  things  portend. 
Why,  why  our  delaying? 
HJDce  Jesus  ia  saving 

"Whom  shall  laend?" 

The  islands,  once  hatinj: 
His  yoke,  are  now  waiting 

Humbly  to  bend. 
Hear  Jesus  api>ealing. 
"■    ■        'lip  and  healii 


The  Trii 


niBBlonar)'  Spirit. 


'■Oh  yes,  indeed.  Aunt  Helen."  said 
lilly.  laying  down  The  Sunrise  Kingdom, 
'hich  she  had  been  reading  aloud.  "I 
ike  a  great  interest  in  missiimary  work. 
Te  have  two  mission  bands  in  our 
lurch,  and  1  belong  to  both.  Besides,  1 
eep  a  box  to  collect  money  for  the  two 
•cieties,  and  what  with  the  dimes  and 
larters  that  papa  and  maramaand  Uncle 
harlie  drop  in.  it  amounts  to  a  large  sum 
:  the  end  of  the  year.  We  are  suppart- 
ig  a  little  girl  in  India  and  another  in 
hina.     But  why  do  you  ask,  auntie?'' 

Aiint  Helen  was  a  widowed  sister  of 
lilly'a  father,  and,  after  n  abort  sojourn 
ith  ber  relatives  at  the  Ea«t,  she  had 
rought  her  young  niece  back  with  her 
*  pass  the  winter  on  the  wide  prairies  of 
er  Western  home.  She  looked  up  from 
er  task  of  arranging  little  illustrated 
Eiperv  and  Scripture  cards  into  small 
Bckages  that  almost  covered  the  long 
Lble  before  her,  and  with  a  gnive  fore 
naweied  Hilly'a  i|uestioii : 

"Because  I  thought,  from  your  rude 
MliATJar  to  the  l>tU«  Indian  girl  who 


A  PCEBl/J  IHDIAN  omL, 


came  to  the  house  yesterday  when  you 
were  sitting  on  the  |)orch  waiting  for 
your  friend  Kate,  tliat  you  felt  no  inter* 
est  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.'' 

Milly  colored  with ehame  :  "But,  Aunt 
Helen,  she  was  auch  an  odd-looking  girl. 
and  wore  such  uncouth  and  ill-fitting 
dress  and  shoes.  Kate  says  she  belongs 
to  aome  Indians  who  are  encamped  on 
the  plains.  She  said,  too,  she  wouldn't 
wonder  if  they  got  their  living  by  beg- 
ging or  stealing.  Besides.  Aunt  Helen. 
1  only  told  -her,  when  she  was  marching 
right  up  to  the  front  door,  that  we 
alwavK  expected  beggars  to  go  round  to 
the  kitchen." 

"Esther  is  not  a  t>eggar,"  said  Aunt 
Helen.  (|uietly;  -'Hhe  is  a  dear  little  Chris- 
tian girl,  and  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
good  among  her  own  people.  You  look 
surprised.  Milly.    Let  me  tell  you  hsr 

■'  One  stormy  night  several  years  sgo. 
a  poor  little  Indian  child,  half  nakml, 
hungry  and  almost  perishing  with  the 
bitter  cold,  was  found  crying  on  the 
prairie.  We  took  her  in  and  cared  for 
her  until  she  was  old  enough  to1>e  placed 
in  one  of  our  mission  schools.  Here  lit- 
tle Esther  (as  we  had  named  her)  proved 
so  bright  and  eager  to  learn  that  she  was 
soon  able  to  read  for  herself  about  the 
wonderful  love  of  Jesus  in  coming  to 
save  those  who  were  lost.  The  Holy 
Spirit  applied  these  truths  to  her  heart. 
and  she  became  a  tme  Christian,  Like 
the  first  disciples,  as  soon  as  she  gave 
hersi'lf  to  Christ  she  wanteii  to  tell  others 
what  a  dear  Savior  she  had  found. 
Through  a  series  of  providential  events 
she  was  a  short  time  after  restored  to  her 
kindred,  and  hiu  evtr  since  been  doing 
the  work  of  a  missionary  among  them. 
Wheaever  her  people,  tm  their  huntiBg 
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or  trading  expeditions,  pass  a  night  or 
two  in  this  vicinity,  Esther  comes  to  me 
for  a  supply  of  little  text-cards  to  carry 
home  with  her.  I  am  going  this  after- 
noon to  take  these  packages  to  the  camp. 
And  see.  Milly,  what  she    has    brought 

Here  Aunt  Helen  showed  her  niece  a 
pretty  Indian  basket,  beautifully  woven 
and  dyed  in  bright  colors.  It  contained 
bead  pin  cushions,  braided  toilet-mata 
and  needle-books. 

"  Exther  wishes  these  to  he  sold  for  the 
Iwnefit  of  the  mission  schools,"  said  Aunt 
Helen.  "They  are  all  her  own  work, 
and  the  materials  were  bought,  no  doubt 
by  the  sacrifice  of  many  needful  com- 
forlH,  from  the  money  she  earned  by  sell- 
ing nuts,  berries  and  baskets  in  the  set- 
tlements." 

The  tears  came  into  Milly's  eyes. 
"Dear  Aunt  Helen,"  she  said,  "do  let 
me  buy  some  of  these  with  the  money 
paiNi  gave  me  to  spend  as  I  choose.  I 
have  never  really  denied  myself  or  given 
anything  that  would  cause  me  self-denial 
inthewayof  my  own  pleasures,  although 
I  thought  I  wasdoingsomuch  forOhrist. 
.\nd  I  will  go  with  you  to  the  camp— may 
I  not? — and  learn  from  Esther  what  it  ie 
to  have  a  true  missionary  spirit." 


ttev.  \V.  S.  Howland  writes  from  Cey- 
lon: "  I  have  baptized  an  aged  couple  of 
about  eighty  years,  giving  them  the 
names  of  Abriihara  and  Sarah.  The 
names  they  have  Iwrne  up  to  this  time 
were  hardly  adapted  to  lie  recognised  in 
Chriatian  baptism,  as  they  might  be 
translated  '  Lord  Kama '  and  '  she-devil.' 
Special  interest  was  given  to  the  occa- 
sion by  the  presence  of  five  of  their 
children  and  sii  grandchildren,  all 
church  memlwrs.  When  the  oldest  son 
became  a  Christian  forty  years  ago.  this 
father  came  and  curited  him.  The  Chris- 
tian teacher  of  the  school  then  said  to 
him;  'We  shall  see  whether  your  curse 
or  liod'a  blessing  is  the  stronger  ;  you 
will  yet  be  brought  in  yourself.'  And 
now.  after  so  nianv  years,  he  comes  into 
the  church,  almost  :i  patriarch  to  the 
village,  yet  a  child  to  his  grandchildren," 


Rev.  J.  Tyler  writes  from  South  Africa  i 
"Tlie  Zulus  ninke  their  snuff  of  tobacvo, 
dry  ali>e8,  and  ashes,  grinding  it  very  fine, 
It  is  exceedingly  pungent,  causing  the 
tearsto  flow  profusely  down  their  cheeks, 
which  they  wipe  off  with  a  snuff-spoon, 
made  oF  bone  or  horn,  this  being  their 
only  handkerchief.  Old  and  young  of 
both  sexes  carry  snuff-boxes  made  of 
small  calabashes  tied  to  a  girdle  around 
the  waist.  Sometimes  diminutive  reeds, 
full  of  snuS.  are  inserted  in  holes  in  their 
eon," 
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CONFERENCE  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


^otrs;  anti  Commnttsi. 


"Pray  for  South  America.  Pray  that 
the  people  of  tJie  one  Empire  may  become 
avJbjects  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  Pray 
thafthe  people  of  the  nine  Republics  may 
enter  into  the  larger  liberty  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  Pray  that  the  people  in  the 
colonies  of  Ouiana  may  take  heed  to  the 
message  of  Ood*s  mercy  and  love.  Pray 
that  the  dominion  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism over  the  faith  and  consciences  of 
the  people  may  be  broken,  and  that  the 
transforming  power  of  the  Oospel  may 
be  everywhere  felt  and  ivitnessed.  Pray 
for  our  missionaries  that  they  may  be 
sustained  under  trial,  qualified  for  their 
work,  and  made  glad  by  success.  Pray 
that  more  workers  may  be  sent  out  into 
this  great  harvest-field,  and  that  the 
Christian  Church  everywhere  may  greatly 
increase  its  contributions  for  the  support 
of  Foreign  Missioyis, 

Salvation  is  what  men  need.  A  salva- 
tion that  saves  from  the  power  and  con- 
sequences of  sin.  This  comes  only 
through  Jesus  Christ.  Have  we  received 
it  for  ourselves?  What  has  it  done  for 
us?  To  spread  the  knowledge  of  such  a 
salvation  is  at  once  the  surest  evidence 
of  our  love  for  Christ  and  the  highest 
and  hest  service  we  can  render  to  our 
fellow-men.  What  are  we  doing  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world  ? 

The  Rev.  Clark  Smith,  m.d.,  who  re- 
turned in  December  from  Bishop  Taylor's 
Missions  in  Angola,  Africa;  is  now  at 
Hillsboro,  Oregon.  He  will  be  of  ser- 
vice in  the  Northwest  on  missionary  oc- 
casions. 

The  death  of  Grant  Cameron  is  an- 
nounced. He  went  to  Afiica  with  the 
Bishop  Taylor  Band  last  year,  and  was 
stationed  at  Elimpoko,  on  Stanley  Pool. 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Badley,  of  Lucknow,  India, 
has  become  the  editor  of  The  Woman's 
Friend,  the  Hindustani  Zenana  paper, 
published  by  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Miss  F.  E.  Nickerson.  of  the  India  Mis- 
sion of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  died 
in  the  Qulf  of  Aden  on  January  81,  on 
her  way  to  thiacountry .  She  was  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Pha'be  Bowe,  who  is  now 
in  the  United  States. 


Courerence  IlItsMloiiary  SocleCy. 

Rev.  James  Mudge,  of  Whitinsville. 
Mass. ,  in  an  article  in  the  Christian  Ad- 
vocate, urges  that  the  Conference  Mis- 
sionary Society  shall  be  made  effective. 
In  many  Conferences  it  is  supernumerary 
or  superannuated.  Brother  Mudge  has 
learned  from  experience  how  much 
cw  be  done  through  such  a  society,  an4  ' 


is  desirous  that  other  Conferences  shall 
be  as  much  benefited  as  the  New  Eng- 
land Conference  has  been  through  the 
active  and  efScient  management  of  the 
Society  the  past  year.  In  his  article  he 
says: 

**At  the  last  session  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Conference  its  members  unani- 
mously adopted  a  brief  constitution 
(which  may  be  found  in  its  published 
Minutes),  providing  for  a  carefully 
selected  Board  of  Managers,  to  whom 
full  powers  were  given  both  to  choose 
their  own  officers  and  to  promote  in  all 
available  ways  the  interests  of  the  Mis- 
sionary cause.  These  managers,  sixteen 
in  number,  have  held  regular  quarterly 
meetings,  besides  some  special  ones ; 
have  secured  at  the  district  camp-meet- 
ings special  days  set  apart  for  addresses 
on  missionary  themes ;  have  held  a  series 
of  six  grand  Missionary  Conventions  in 
the  chief  cities  of  the  Conference,  besides 
numerous  supplementary  meetings  of  a 
more  local  character;  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  circulation  of  the  Gk)8PFL  in 
All  Lands  and  the  Sunday-school  mis- 
sionary papers  ;  have  greatly  stimulated 
the  missionary  organizations  of  the  Sun- 
day-schools of  the  Conference,  and  the 
observance  of  Easter  Sunday  as  Children's 
Missionary  Day ;  and  in  various  other  way  s 
have  made  themselves  effectively  felt 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  cause. 

*'Why  should  not  this  arrangement, 
which  has  been  now  proved  to  be  thor- 
oughly practicable  and  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  this  one  Conference,  be  found 
of  equal  value  in  very  many  others? 
There  is  in  every  Conference,  it  may  be 
assumed,  a  small  group  of  ministers 
whose  hearts  are  in  the  work  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  who  are  ready  to 
make  sacrifices  to  further  it.  Let  them 
be  got  together  around  a  council  table, 
and  they  will  soon  find  ways  to  do  some- 
thing that  will  tell  on  the  advancement 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in  the  world 
at  large.  It  ought  not  to  be  impossible 
anywhere  to  bring  this  about.  Who  will 
take  the  laboring  oar  at  once  in  this  mat- 
ter for  each  of  the  Conferences  soon  to 
meet?  The  Million  for  Missions  would 
not  long  tarry  if  only  the  Disciplinary 
provisions  for  raising  it  were  faithfully 
carried  out." 


Bishop  Taylor'K  Afk'ican  ]fIis»loiiii* 

In  our  list  of  Bishop  Taylor's  African 
Missions,  given  last  month,  we  neglected 
to  name  Pungo  Andongo  and  its  mission- 
aries. Since  then  we  have  tidings  of  two 
new  mission  stations  and  several  changes 
in  the  appointments.  We  therefore  g^ve 
the  corrected  list  as  furnished  by  Mr. 
Richard  Grant. 

St.  Paul  de  Iioanda.— Rev.  Charles  A. 
Ri^tcliff^  and  wife,  Bev,  Heli  Chatelein, 


Rev.  W.  H.  Arringdale  and  wife,  Jere- 
miah Arringdale. 

Dondo. — Rev.  Clarence  L.  Davenport 
and  wife  (Mrs.  Mary  Davenport,  m.d.). 
Rev.  Andrew  J.  Myers  and  wife. 

Nhanguepepo.^Rev.  Edwin  A.  With- 
ey  and  wife,  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Mead  and 
wife,  Wm.  P.  Dodson,  Charles  W.  Gor- 
don, Charles  G.  Randolph.  Miss  Louisa 
A.  Hartley,  Miss  Susie  E.  Harvey,  Ifias 

EffieH.  Brennen. 
Maiange. — Rev.    Samuel  J.  Mead  and 

wife.  Miss  Albertha  Mead,  Dr.  D.  Reid. 

Pungo  Andongo. — Rev.  Joseph  Wilks 
and  wife,  Charles  M.  McLean. 

£a&tn(2a.— Rev.  Julius  L.  Judson,  Wm. 
O.  White. 

Mamba. — Rev.  Henry  E  Benoit,  Rev. 
Ai  Sartore,  Miss  Martha  E.  E^ah,  )Am 
Mary  B.  Lindsay. 

Cape  Ptx/wicw.— Rev.  Bright  J.  Turner, 
Daniel  Williams. 

Ambacca. — Mr.  Hicks  and  wife.  Hen- 
ley Wright,  Robert  Shields. 

Kimpoko,  Stanley  Pool,  Congo  Free 
State.~Rev.  J.  C.  Teeter,  Bradley  L. 
Burr,  Lyman  B.  Walker,  Rev.  J.  Shore- 
land,  Jas.  A.  Harrison,  m.d.,  Hiram  W. 
Elkins  and  wife. 

Lukungu,  Congo  Free  State. — John  A. 
Newth. 

Medical  missionary  at  large,  Wm.  B. 
Summers,  m.d. 

On  April  6th  the  following  are  ex- 
pected to  leave  for  Africa:  Rev.  E.  Bfat- 
thews,  Silas  M.  Fieldfi,  John  HUl.  J.  C. 
Wallace,  Charles  Wallace,  Mr.  daflhi: 
Miss  M.  Healy,  Miss  M.  A.  Angus,  Miss 
E.  J.  Tremble,  Miss  McAlister. 

There  are,  according  to  the  above  state- 
ments, 47  missionaries  in  Africa,  and  10 
more  expect  to  leave  in  April,  making 
57. 

Mr.  Thomas  Critchlow,  of  New  York, 
left  February  12th  for  Africa  to  take 
charge  of  the  building  of  the  steamboat 
which  the  friends  and  patrons  of  Bishop 
Taylor  have  donated  to  him.  He  will  jota 
the  company  which  leaves  here  in  April, 
in  Liverpool,  and  go  on  with  them  to  Af- 
rica. 

Work  In  the  Gothenburg  INatriet, 

Siireden* 

Rev.  L.  G.  Bergland  w^rites  from  Jon- 
koping,  Sweden,  Feb.  11  : 

The  third  quarter  is  nearly  passed 
and  God  has  greatly  blessed  his  people  in. 
the  Gothenburg  district  this  year.  In 
Gothenburg  68  persons  have  united  with 
the  church.  In  Orebo  everything  is  well 
and  many  people  have  been  attending 
the  chapel.  In  Karlstad  and  Kris* 
tinehamn  the  work  of  God  has  been  ano- 
cessful,  and  in  Karlstad  81  have  united 
with  the  congregation 

In  Lidkoping  and  Halmstad  we  have 
not  bad  great  Bucceas.  bat  the  Gondition 
of  the  okuroh  is  good.    In  FlilfeM  Ibo 


Htause     of     Ood     is 


Ood  is  progressing 
"■powerful  way. fora  new  chapel  has  been 
dedicated,  and  many  persons  have  tmited 
with  the  church.  In  Seftle,  Halleburii;, 
and  Dt^erfora-BofoTS  we  liaveflourishinj^ 
congregations. 

In  L«x-Uardemo  many  persotie  have 
united  with  the  chuich,  and  in  Lerback, 
Lekhyttan.  and  Valda  tlie  work  of  God 
has  increaseil.  lu  almost  the  entire  dis- 
trict there  baa  been  an  advance.  While 
we  have  not  had  great  revivals,  our 
congregations  have  increased  in  holiness 
and  power. 


m" 
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Rev.   K.  A.  Janssen  writes  from  Dala- 

ktan  28.  Stockholm,  Sweden.  Jan.  32: 

I  have  now  returned  from   my    third 

quarterly    joumi'y  on  the  dietrict.       In 

some  places  we  have  had  good  revivals, 

id  many  have  been   converted  to  Hud 

joined  our  churclt.      Since  the  last 

ual  conference  more  than  filH)  persons 

iTe  joined  on  probation,  and   3,)0  have 

'n  rceeived  in  full  connection. 

Earlskrona  District  has  felt  tlie  finan- 

very  hard,  and  many  of  our 

members  cannot  earn  bread    for    their 

families;  yet  Ood  has  helped  us;  every 

preacher  has  received  hw  salary  and  ail 

expenses  have  been    paid,       The    debts 

the  chapelH  have  been  decreased  and 

hope  that  all  tlie  collections  for  benevo- 

it  pur]>oses   will  be  larger    tiiis    year 

■  before 
1  have  in  my  diatriet  three  very  large 
congregations.  They  are  in  Norrkoping. 
Karlskrona,  Matmo.  Norrkoping  is  a 
mssufacturing  town  where  thousands  of 
n  are  employed.  The  town 
about  80,000  inhabitants.  Karlskrona 
ip  seaport  town,  the  seat  of  our  navy. 
20,000  inliabitants.  Matmo  is 
one  of  our  largest  commercial  tiiwns. 
trith  IG.OUO  inhabitants.  In  tliese  tliree 
cities  we  need  very  much  women  mis- 


^pon  t 

■aha 
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man 


Now  if  I  had  $iiiO  I  could  employ  three 
■nteUigent  women.  The  CatholicH  have 
their  sisters  of  charity,  the  Lutherans 
have  their  Bible-women;  the  salvation 
army  has  women  captains,  and  we  must 
do  8omelJ)ing  more  than  we  have  done. 
gC?Ould  not  the  Woman's  Foreign  Miaslon- 

f  Society  help  us  in  this  / 


B,   A.  Carlson   writes  from    Hel- 
igfors,  Finland: 

Ood  is  bleaaint^  our  labors.    At  Ebenas 
e  have  now  formed  a  society   and  re- 
ceived  87    persons   on  probation.    Our 
brother,  P-  Jeppson,  recently  wrote  from 
^^piera  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  powerfully 
^EM«Fkmgon  the  people  and  several  have 
^^Kaen  baptised  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 


SOUTH  INDIA  CONFERENCE, 

At  Helsingfors  I  received  at  our  last 
quarterly  meeting  11  persons  on  proba- 
tion and  13  in  full  connection.  We  have 
also  formed  an  asaociation  for  young 
men  at  Helsingfors,  at  present  consist- 
ing of  18  young  men  who  have  fur  their 
aim  to  work  for  temperance  and  mor- 
ality. I  am  in  great  need  of  two  addi- 
tional preachers. 

By  invitation  of  an  officer  in  the  army 
I  preached  at  Fredrifeshamn,  in  a  large 
hall,  to  a  goodly  number,  and  at  Kotkn  t 
preacbed  three  times.  These  are  good 
openings  for  uh  if   we  had   preachers  to 

From  lijorneborg  1  have  received  a  let- 
tersijfnedbj  ITpersona  who  write:"  We, 
the  undersigned,  ask  yon  our  Christian 
brother  to  send  us  a  preacher,  a  true  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord,  whoisable  in  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  to  guide  UH,  for  the  dark- 
ness Burroundins  us  is  very  great.  Many 
souls  are  sighing  and  longing  for  de- 
liverance, but  there  is  nobody  to  instruct 
them  and  lead  them  to  the  fountain  of 
life.  For  this  reason  we  have  long  been 
asking  the  Lord  for  a  teacher,  and  we 
ask  you  to  help  us  as  soon  as  jou  are 

l.elier  rrom  Roorkee,  India. 

llev.  C.  W.  DeSouza  writes  from  Roor- 
kee.  N.  W.  P.,  India.  Jan.  II,  fST: 

My  present  charge  (Roorkee)  is  4B  miles 
from  tbe  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
about  10  miles  from  "the  door  of 
Heaven."  asit  is  called  by  the  Hindus,  Ite- 
cauae  tlie  sacred  Ganges  at  that  spot  first 
attains  the  dimensions  of  a  large  river. 
Koorkee  has  a  population  of  13,81)^.  in- 
cluding Europeans.  We  have  here  a 
canal  on  which  much  traffic  is  carried 
on,  and  through  which  the  country  is 
very  widely  irrigated.  This  canal,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  opinion  of  a  hona  Jl<te 
American,  is  said  to  be  superior  to  the 
Krie  Canal,  in  the  State  of  New  Tork. 

Our  church  enterprises  consist  of  an 
English  congregation  and  Sabbath - 
school:  asalso  a  native  church  and  Sab- 
bath school.  We.  have  also  a  boys'  and 
a  girls'  day-school  ;  the  latter  is 
held  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  native 
city  and  has  an  attendance  of  31.  The 
former  assembles  in  a  large  native  town 
-"i  miles  from  Roorkee  and  hasao  attend- 
ance of  over  100  boys. 

We  have  a  Leper  Asylum  consisting 
of  IS  inmates,  and  we  do  something  too 
in  the  way  of  colportage.  All  these  en- 
terprises are  supported  IjcaUy,  except 
for  a  grant  of  %IS  per  month  which  our 
charge  receives  from  tlie  Missionary  So- 
ciety in  America,  on  the  dollar  for  dol- 
lar principle. 

Tbe  progress  in  the  North  India  Con- 
ference during  1886  has  been  very  grati- 
fying, and  full  of  promise  for  tbe  future. 


The  South  India  Conference  met  at 
Madras,  India.  February  3,  Bishop  Ninde 
presiding.  The  Bombay  Guardian,  of 
February  12. says  :  "There  were 48 mem- 
bers of  Conference  (including  elerea 
probationers)  present.  Nine  were  not 
able  to  attend,  two  of  whom  are  in 
America-  Three  others  were  admitted 
to  Conference  on  probation,  recom- 
mended by  Quarterly  Conference  in  In- 
dia, viz,:  M.  Tindale.  A.  W.  Prautch, 
and  N.  S.  Das,  Four  probationers  were 
received  into  full  connection-  The  fol- 
lowing delegates  were  elected  to  the  Cen- 
tral Conference  ;  George  Eowen,  J.  E. 
Robinson.  A  W.  Kudisill,  D.  Osborne.  0. 
P,  Hard.  J.  M.  Thobum,  .Ir..  D.  O.  Fox, 
J.  S,  Stone,  B.  P.  Jacolis.  The  Confer- 
ence agreed  to  such  an  alteration  of 
boundary  as  would  transfer  Allahabad 
anil  the  districts  connected  with  it  to  the 
North  India  Conference." 

The  Calcutta  Indian  Wihiest,  of  Feb. 
13.  saya  :  "The  South  India  Conference 
adjourned  Feb.  8.  The  session  was  har- 
monious, jubilant  ami  progressive.  Th« 
Conference  voted  to  ask  the  Missionary 
Society  in  America  to  administer  Burma 
and  Singapore,  and  to  assume  the  sup- 
port of  presiding  elders  and  mission- 
aries appoint«d  to  charges  where  th« 
people  are  unable  to  raise  half  of  their 
suppiirt;  also  to  divide  its  territory.  The 
success  of  the  grant-in-aid  plan  was 
found  to  have  exceeded  all  expectations. 
Twenty  men  were  set  apart  tor  native 

The  English  work  of  the  Conference 
reports  23  pastors;  1.578  members  and 
probationers;  49, 8M  rupees  received  for 
ministerial  suppnrt- 

The  report  of  the  native  work  shows 
4it7  memliers  and  probationers,  33  boys' 
day-schools  with  898  pupils;  7  girls' 
schools  with  388  pupils.  The  expendi- 
ture for  the  native  work  amounted  to 
'(10,397  rupees,  and  of  this  33,610  rupees 
were  collected  in  India.  There  were  IS 
baptisms  from  Mohammedanism,  and  47 
from  Hinduism. 

The  following  are  the 


Ai.LAHAB.vD  District.  D  Osborne.  P. 
E.— Agra,  A.  T.  Leonard.  Allahabad  to 
be  supplied,  Lahore.  B.  Jeffries;  Hindu- 
stani Mission,  C.  H.  Plomer;  Mussoorie, 
D.  Osborne;  Lahore  and  Rajpore  Mis- 
sion, to  be  supplied  ;  Muttra  Mission,  A. 
Oilruth;  Hoorkee,  C.  W.  DeSouza.  E.  S, 
Busby,  Head  Master  Philander  Smith 
Institute.  Mussoorie, 

BoUBAY  District,  ,7.  E.  Robinson.  P. 
£.— Baroda,  to  be  supplied  by  C.  E.  De 
Lamatter;  Bombay:  (jrant  Road,  J.  S. 
Stone;  Fort.  C.  R.  Thobum;  Mazagon 
and  Seamen's  Best,  to  be  supplied;  Ma- 
rathi  and  Hindustani  Mission.  W.  Vf. 
Bruere;  East  Bombay  Mission,  0. 
Bowen.  A.  W.  Prautch;  Colaba,  to  be 
supplied:  Egatpoora,  W-  E.  Bobbins;  Qy- 
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anoba,  Khandajee;  Karachee,  G.  K.  Gil- 
der; Lanowli,  to  be  supplied;  Poona. 
D.  O.  Fox;  Marathi  Mission,  to  be  sup- 
plied; Julgaon  Mission,  W.  H.  Steph- 
ens. 

W.  E.  L.  Clarke.  Head  Master,  Poona 
schools. 

I.  A.  Richards  and  J.  Biackstock, 
supernumeraries,  on  leave  in  America. 

Miss  S.  F.  De  Line,  Bombay  Zenana 
Mission,  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society. 

Burma  District.  W.  F.  Oldham.  P. 
E. — Rangoon,  S.  P.  Long;  Seamen's  Mis- 
sion, to  be  supplied;  Tamil  and  Telugu 
Mission,  to  be  supplied;  Burmese  Mis- 
sion, R.  W.  Munson;  Singapore:  Knglish 
Church  and  Chinese  ^lis8ion.  W.  F. 
Oldham,  G.  A.  Bond;  Tounghoo,  to  he 
supplied. 

Miss  E.  H.  Warner  and  Miss  J.  Wisner, 
Rangoon  Gurls'  School,  W.  F.  M.  S. 

Calcutta  District,  J.  M.  HThoburn, 
Jr.,  P.  E, — Asansol,  to  be  supplied;  Cal- 
cutta: Bengali  Mission,  Calcutta,  and 
Pakour  Circuit,  J.  P.  Meik,  S.  N.  Das,  H. 
Allen;  English  Church,  J.  M.  Thobum. 
Jr.,  F.   L.   McCoy;  Hindustani  Mission,' 

F.  J.  Blewitt;  Seamen's  Mission,  C.  M. 
Miller. 

J.  M.  Thobum,  Agent  for  ('alcutta 
Boys'  School. 

Miss  M.  C.  Hedrick.  Calcutta  Girls' 
School. 

Central  India  District.  C.  P.  Hard. 
P.£.— Ajmere,  M.  Tindale:  Mhow  and 
Railway.  T.  E.  F.  Morton;  Jubbulpur,  A. 

G.  Creamer;  Khandwa  Mission,  J  D. 
Webb.  J.  Samuel;  Burhampore  Mission, 
A.  S.  E.  Vardon,  one  to  be  supplied;  Nag- 
pore:  Kampti  English  Circuit,  C.  P. 
Hard;  Kampti  Mission,  to  be  supplied. 

L.  H.  Janney,  supernumerary,  on  leave 
in  America. 

Madras  District,  A.  W.  Rudisill.  P. 
E. — Bangalore:  Richmondtown,  to  be 
supplied;  Hindustani  and  Tamil  Mission. 
J.  Lyons,  B.  Peters;  Bellary,  J.  H  Gar- 
den; Chadarghat,  G.  I.  Stone:  Canarese 
Mission:  Gomburga.  Raichoor,  and  Kup- 
pal,  D.  O.  Emsberger,  one  to  be  supplied; 
Hyderabad:  Hindustani  Mission.  S.  P. 
Jacobs,  A.  Dutt;  Secunderabad,  W.  F.  G. 
Curties;  Madras :Blacktown.  H.  C.  Stuntz; 
Tamil  Mission,  A.  H.  Baker ;  Verpery  A. 
W.  Rudisill. 

F.  D.  Newhouse,  Principal  of  Baldwin 
Schools,  Bangalore. 

R.  E.  Carter  and  W.  Bowser,  super, 
numeraries,  on  letfve  in  America. 


IJberIa  Conrerence. 

BISHOP  TAYLOR  PRCSIDINO. 

Monrovia  District,  C.  A,  Pitman, 
P.  17. —Monrovia  Station.  H.  B.  Capeheart, 

A.  H.    Watson;  Robertsport  and  Lalla, 

B.  K.  M'Keever;  New  Georgia  Circuit, 
J.  W.  Early.  Johns ville,  to  be  supplied; 
Gheesohn,  G.  J.  Ilargraves;  Paynes ville, 

C.  A.  Pitman;  Marshall  Circuit,  to  be 
supplied. 

St.  Paul's  River  District.  W.  T. 
Hagan,  P.E.—V'pper  and  Lower  Cald- 
well, A.  T.  A.  Sims.  J  D.  Scott;  Virginia 
Circuit,  to  be  supplied;  Brewerville,  T. 
C.  Holdemess;  Clay  Ashland,  A.  G.  W. 
Parker;  D.  Hare,  sup. ;  Millsburg,  to  be 
supplied,  W.  P.  Kennedy,  Sr..  sup  ; 
Robertsville.  A.  L.  Sims;  Arthington,  C. 
G.  B.  M*Lain ;  ('areysburg  and  Benson- 
ville  Circuit,  J.  W.  Cooper;  Brown's  Sta- 
tion, R.  Boyce. 


BA.SSA  District,  J.  H.  Deimtie,  P.E.— 
Paynesburg  Circuit.  E.  L.  Brumskine; 
Buchanan,  to  be  supplied:  Carterstown, 
to  be  supplied ;  Lower  Buchanah,  to  be 
supplied:  Gibboom  Native  Station,  to  l)e 
supplied;  Edina  Station,  to  Ik*  supplied; 
Bexley  Circuit,  to  be  6U])plied;  Bullem- 
town.to  l)e  supplied:  Mount  Olive  Mis- 
sion, J.  H   Deputie,  J.  P.  Artis.  sup 

Since  District.  W.  P.  Ken^iedtf,  Jr., 
P.^.— Greenville.  W.  P.  Kennedy,  Jr., 
P.  E.  Walker;  Lexington.  J.  W.  Draper: 
Louisiana  and  [iluntsville.  to  bo  supplied; 
Since  Mission,  J.  W.  Bonner. 

Missionary  to  Settra  Kroo.  B.  .1.  Tur- 
ner. 

Cape  Palmas  District.  J.  H.  Deputie, 
P.E. — Mt.  Scott  and  Tubman  town,  to  be 
supplied. 


IVIisvton  Work  In  Ifloiib. 

Mr.  William  I.ethaby  writes  from 
Kerak,  Kir-Moab,  January  3,  1887,  to  the 
London  Chrintian : 

Many  tourists  are  ignorant  that  in  this 
territory  of  Moab  in  Eastern  Palestine  is 
one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  world. 
Here  dwell  (according  to  the  season  of 
the  year)  from  4,000  to  6.000  people,  or 
more,  who  are  also  the  dominant  folk  for 
scores  of  miles  around.  The  great 
majority  are  loosely  Moslem  as  far  as 
creed  is  concerned,  but  tenaciously  Mos- 
lem as  regards  hatred  of  the  outside 
world.  But  all  through  the  dark  and 
bitter  ages  of  their  crudest  vengeance,  a 
little  band  of  Greek  Church  Christians 
have  here  **  kept  the  faith."  Until  we 
came  here  no  effort  seems  to  have  been 
effectually  made  to  help  the  bodies  or 
the  souls,  to  strengthen,  convert,  or 
enlighten  these  thousands  of  immortals 

Thrust  out  from  wage -earning  in  Eng- 
land in  the  summer  of  1883,  a  brief  resi- 
dence in  the  Lebanon,  a  longer  stay  in 
Port  Said  and  Alexandria,  and  three  sea- 
sons of  work  among  the  Easter  pilgrims 
to  the  Holy  City,  had  to  some  extent 
helped  me  to  enter  into  this  corner  of 
the  great  field,  a  comer  untrodden  by 
any  other  laborer.  A  kind  donation  of 
£10  more  than  sufficed  for  my  first  jour- 
ney into  the  Sheikh's  territory,  via  He- 
bron and  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  when 
the  brother  of  the  said  Sheikh  robbed  me 
of  what  money  he  could  find,  and  I 
returned,  to  try  three  months  later  the 
northern  route.  Thus,  in  October,  1885, 
the  man  in  authority  was  reached,  and 
(by  Divine  influence,  I  doubt  notj  a  letter 
at  my  request  was  given  me.  The 
Sheikh,  in  Oriental  style,  tells  me  that 
the  land  is  mine  to  do  as  1  please,  and  if 
1  want  anytliing  I  am  to  let  him  know. 
Had  you  space,  1  would  like  to  reproduce 
my  own  application  for  permission,  in 
which  I  had  asked  that,  as  lovers  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  my  wife  and  I  might  be 
allowed  to  live  among  the  pcple  of 
Kerak  to  help  their  bodies  and  souls. 

Thus,  in  the  autumn  of  1885,  the  door 


was  opened,  and  my  wife  and  I  prepared 
to  enter ;  but  we  were  «letained  for 
months,  (vartly  by  the  well-intended  but 
ill-advised  hindrances  of  those  who  only 
saw  danger  and  listened  not  to  duty. 
However,  at  last,  on  September  15,  we 
came  out  from  such  civilization  as  Jeni- 
salem  enjoys,  the  next  day  crossed  the 
Jordan,  and  finally  reached  this  place. 

So,  now,  here  we  are,  *•  alone,  yet  not 
alone ! "  four  days'  journey  from  any 
whom  we  can  truly  sympathize  with  af 
"partakers  of  like  precious  faith." 
Three-fourths  of  those  around  us  are  Mos- 
lems, and  the  other  quarter  know  far 
more  of  the  priest  and  the  church  than 
of  the  Savior  and  the  Bible.  From  a 
small  stock  of  medicines  we  are  enabled 
daily  to  help  those  who.  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, have  been  without  any  such  asaigt- 
ance  as  that  which  our  homoeopathic  and 
other  remedies  can  afford.  Then,  too, 
1  can  thankfully  say  that  already  one 
copy  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  aoM. 
where,  probably,  none  ever  was  sold 
before  ;  and,  by  faith.  I  see  in  future 
years  colporteurs  going  from  here  across 
the  Arabian  plateau,  to  scatter  thon- 
Simds  of  copies  where  now  not  one  is, 
probably,  to  be  found.  Thirdly,  as  to 
educational  work :  my  most  advanced 
pupil  in  English  is  the  son  of  the  Greek 
priest ;  and  not  long  ago  the  Sheikh  (of 
that  Sunday  morning)  was  at  our  fire- 
side, hearing  the  Lord's  Prayer  repeated 
by  this  pupil  in  Arabic,  and  expressed 
his  delight  at  it. 

But  all  that  is  done  is  but  as  the  drop 
in  the  bucket,  or  the  merest  initial  work; 
yet.  as  my  wife  and  myself  have  no  one 
to  assist  in  any  way,  it  is  about  as  much 
as  we  can  perform.     When  these  en  aci- 
ated  and  ignorant  ones  come  to  us  we 
just  want  to  take  them  in  for  a  day  or 
two  into  some  rough  place,  like  that  in 
which  we  live  (supposed  by  the  people 
here  to  be  a  house),  and  then  feed  them, 
and  take  the  simple  care  which  in  many 
cases  would,  after  a  day  or  two,  reaton? 
them  to  more  than  former  health  ;  but; 
medicine  in  their  dirty  holes  will  neve^ 
do  it.     We  want  to  see  our  way  to  hir^ 
a  Syrian  girl  (when  one  can  be  foun<l. 
willing  to  come  to  Kerak)  whose  knowl^ 
edge  of  Arabic  would  help  my  wife  iiB- 
the  Bible- reading  and  spiritual  converscr 
to  which  we  look  forward.     At  no  dis-^ 
tant  date  I  hope  to  commence  such  t^ 
simple  Sabbath  service  as  shall  be  a  new^ 
thing  for  both  Moslem  and  Christian,  W9 
trust,  in  the  very  highe.st  sense. 


▲  Day  In  an  AfHean  niliMl«m» 

The  Rev.  B.  F.  Ousely,  of  the  Americaa 
Board  Mission  in  East  Central  Africa » 
writes  from  Kambini,  Dec.  9,  thus  de- 
scribing a  day's  work  at  his  statioii: 

'*  We  begin  the  day  at  ft.80  ▲  M.  with. 
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prayer*  with  those  in  our  employ— six  or 
Sfven  uaually.    Occasionally  a  few  from 
tbe  kraals  near  by  attend  thia  meetinK- 
A,t  ,Bii  o'clock  the  hired  help  betcin  to 
vork.    The  service  at  morning  and  eve- 
ning prayers  conBists  of  ainging,  ques- 
tionB  from  the  cat^K^hism,  varying  with 
Bele^ti<>nB    from    thi'     Sermon    on     the 
jloant  or  from  the  first  chapter  of  the 
'  Story  of  the    Ooapel.'   with   comments 
DO  what  IB  read.    Breakfast  and  otber 
duti^  over.  I  nee  that  the  chapel  is  put 
in  order  for  school — slater  cleaned  and 
copies    set.     The   school  bell,    a   small 
liand-bell.  is  rung  at  8  80  a.m.    At  pres- 
ent, aa  nearly  all  the  children  work  in 
the  i^rdens  in  the  forenoon.  Mrs.  Ousely 
fauMie  charge  of  tbe  morning  aession, 
which  is   not    very  large.     School    is 
opened  in  the  morning  session  by  a  short 
religious  eiercise,  while  tbe  afternoon 
awsion  is  preceded  by  religious  exercises 
(jfulxiui  half  !in   hour.     As  the  inmilifr 
pnseat  is  larger  in  the  afternoon,  we 
both  teach.      I  spend  tbe  morning  in 
itndy— translating  the  '  Story  of  the  Uoa- 
pel'— and  have  completed  chapter  iii.    I 
lench the  entire  school  in  writing:  the 
moat  advanced  scholars   copy   on   their 
riites  from  a  copy  written  on  the  black- 
botid,   as  also   from   dictation.     Copies 
iie<et  on  the  slates  for  others— for  the 
mott  part  tbe  alphabet.     While  euperin- 
tending  tbe  writing,  I  also  hear  a  chise 
reciting  from  charts,  of  which  we  have 
four  printed  on  cloth  with  type  which  I 
mt  out  abont  a  year  ago. 

"After  Hra.  Onsley  has  retired  with 
her  class,  my  work  is  to  instruct  the 
liTQ  higher  classes  in  the  chapel,  apd  at 
theaame  time  oversee  the  writing  of  tbe 
ABCclass.  The  highest  class  numbers 
but  two  boys,  who  finished  tbe  primer 
•ometimeagoandareat  present  reading 
tbe  larger  catechism  a  second  time. 
They  have  also  read  nearly  all  of  the 
Bermon  on  the  Mount.  My  lower  class 
i*  reading  the  first  chapter  of  the  '  Story 
of  tbeOospel.'  Of  course  it  is  all  very 
•low  reading,  as  compared  with  what 
■onld  be  called  reading  in  a  primary 
Ataerican  school.  Including  the  rehg- 
Mu  instruction  of  the  afternoon,  the 
•enioD  lasts  from  h  to  6.4U  p.  m.  Nearly 
*11  of  tbe  children  old  enough  to  attend 
Khool  are  busy  in  the  gardens.  Conse- 
■Pmitly  our  average  attendance  has 
'■Uraott.  The  average  for  the  past  week 
■     *H  a  fraction  more  than  twenty. 

''A previous  letter  informs  you  that 
1  have  never  eonaidered  any  one  on  our 
■tation  as  being  a  Christian,  I  firmly 
IwlievethBt  many  have  already  enough 
''iht  to  accept  Christ,  but  they  are  not 
rH  willing  to  leave  all  for  him.  I  am 
"tiy  to  state  that  many,  if  not  the  large 
*4ority,  of  tbe  natives  here  are  rather 
i*H<liiil  lo  their  viewa  of  the  future 


life.  True,  they  do  HUperstitiously  | 
believe  in  the  slindes  of  the  dead,  but  ' 
that  then,'  shall  b«  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead  and  a  judgmc'nt  day.  they  »eom  to 
doubt.  1  think  I  inny  justly  speak  of 
this  [icoplo  as  hv'va'^  skeptics  of  tbe  [iiost 
indifferent  kind  " 

niMHilanr.  i 

The  Japan  Mission  of  the  Kvangelical 
Association  hna  orynniEod  a  Training 
School  in  Tokio.  Japan,  for  the  training 
of  native  helpers.  'Hie  scliiiol  in  divided 
into  a  Preparatory  and  Theolngical  De- 
liarlment.  eachivitli  a  thit'eyenrs*  course 
of  study. 

The  wife  of  a  Japanese  senator  has 
started  a  "Society  of  Love,"  for  Japanese 
women.  Tbe  members  meet  to  learn  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fancy  work,  in  order  to 
raise  funds  for  the  support  of  a  scluxil  or 
Hible.wonmu.  The  Bible  is  r.'ad  aloud  at 
every  gathering,  in  the  hope  of  its  leading 
the  unconverted  to  the  Savior. 

Tbe  Methodist  Protestant  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  has  appointed  Kev. 
Thoe.  H,  Colhoueraeanewmifsionnryin 
Japan,  "Tlie  Board  has  directed  that 
Brother  Klein  shall  go  at  once  to  Na^oya 
and  begin  the  work  there,  anil  that 
Brother  Colliouer  be  placed  at  the  liead 
of  the  work  at  Yokohama,  with  Miss 
Hattie  E.  Crittenden  at  the  head  of  the 
Nagoya  school.'' 

Rev.  J.  W.  Walling,  of  South  Cundina, 
has  left  the  United  States  for  ItraKil  to 
reinforce  the  Brazil  MiSHios  of  the  South- 
ern Metliodist  Church, 

Kev.  J.  F.  L.  Fergusson.  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  Mission  in  Portugal, 
gives  the  followint;  interesting  infornui- 
tion  respecting  the  religious  condition  of 
the  country ;  ■  ■  Tlie  Pope  and  the  priestH 
are  at  a  discount  in  I'lirtugal.  Most  mar- 
riages and  funerals  are  civil,  toavoid  the 
grasping  exactions  ot  the  priests,  A 
Portuguese  said  to  nie,  '  Our  religion  is  a 
good  one,  but  the  |>nestH  have  a])oilt  it.' 
There  are  fewer  nuns  in  Portugal  than  in 
Scotland;  I  have  seen  only  two.  Con- 
vents are  things  of  the  past.  The  |>ower 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  bri>ken:  we 
have  but  to  go  in  and  |>osse;<ri  the  land. 
One  can  preach  the  Uospel  anywhere  and 
be  sure  of  an  audience.  The  chief  want 
is  well-trained  evangelists  and  pastors, 
to  go  through  the  land  and  preach  the 
tJospel  to  the  i>eople.  who  arc  thirsting 
for  the  pure  water  of  life," 

The  tidings  reaching  us  from  Japan 
are  full  of  cheer.  It  is  reimrted  that  the 
number  ot  Protestant  baptisms  through- 
out that  empire  average  at  the  present 
time  about  130  each  wet- k.  nearly  BOO  a 
month. 

The  English  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
has  established  a  new  mission  at  Lubo- 
lela,  on  the  Upper  Congo;  ihe  committee 


of  the  Paris  Evangelical  Missionary 
Society  has  unanimously  decided  to 
liepiin  work  in  the  district  on  the  Congo 
lielonging  to  France,  and  Bishop  Taylor 
has  opened  a  new  station  at  Lukungu  on 
the  Congo  that  Is  to  he  a  receiving  and 
forwarding  ])oint  for  his  mission  in  tbe 
Congo  Free  State.  The  revival  in  tbe 
American  Mission  Stations  on  the  Congo 
was  still  continuing  at  last  reptffts.  Thi' 
outlook  for  Congo  Protestant  missionB 
has  never  been  ho  bright. 

I<Iii>BloiiKr>-      CmuipnlKn     nn     rnnnoll 
HIulIB    DiBirirl. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Smith,  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
Council  Bluffs  District,  Des  Moines  Con- 
ference, writes,  March  23, 188T  ; 

Our  Missionary  campaign  is  over,  and 
we  have  had  magnificent  success.  In  all 
of  our  conventions  we  thoroughly  dis* 
cussed  the  importance  of  disseminating 
o'lr  miiiaioniiry  literatur*-,  1  herewith 
avnA  you  a,  club  of  (.evtutcc-u  tiubsoribets 
to  OosPBL  IN  All  Lands,  They  are  our 
ministers.  I  think  every  pastor  on  the 
District. 'with  possibly  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, are  now  taking  your  most  valuable 
monthly.  Besides,  you  have  received  a 
number  of  orders  already  for  tbe  "Mis- 
sionary World  "  and  "  Little  Missionary." 
I  think  we  will  have  quit«  a  lai^  quan- 
tity of  these  excellent  papers  in  tbe  bauds 
of  the  children  of  our  District  at  an  early 
day. 

You  have  been  apprised  of  our  Mission- 
ary campaign.  The  eight  Conventions 
were  held  according  to  program,  and  ac- 
complished very  much  good,  awakening 
an  interest  and  enthusiasm  among  the 
pastors  and  laity  that  made  it  possible  to 
reach  the  large  advance  this  year.  For 
the  imst  three  weeks  I  have  sent  out 
"Bulletins"  to  tbe  pastors  announcing 
the  results  of  the  ttebbatb  services.  1 
also  sent  a  circular  to  each  of  the  Sab- 
hntb-scfaoiil  superintendents  of  the  Dis- 
trict concerning  Easier  Sabbath.  We 
are  ready  for  a  grand  day  on  the  10th  of 
April.  We  have  about  1,300  Willing- 
Worker  Cards  in  tbe  bands  of  tbe  cbU- 
dren.    They  will  bring  in  a  good  rep<)rt. 

We  are  hoping  and  praying  for  a  fine 
advance.  The  fidlowing  is  the  record 
of  the  District  for  the  last  four  years : 
1H)<8,  (1.138;  ]8«4,  |1,2U2;  ISH-"),  13.303; 
lesO,  |3,708;  for  this  year  (18871  we  are 
expecting  $4,000.  This  will  put  us.  as  a 
]>istnct,  beyond  the  (3.000,000  line  I 
tlunk  this  steady,  healthy  advance  is  the 
best  showing  in  the  church,  and  entitles 
us  to  the  flag !  We  have  a  splendid  hand 
of  preachers,  and  they  are  enthusiastic  in 
this  work, 

(Brother  Smith  has  reijuested  that  on 
April  II  a  postal  card  shall  be  sent  him 
from  every  appointment,  giving  the 
amount  collected  on  Easter.  '  There  are 
sixty  Sunday-BchooU.) 


A  Million  for  Missions 

FOR  1887 

BY  OOUiECTIONS   ONLY. 


Rev.  W.  P.  Odell.  of  Maiden,  Mass.. 
tnok  bis  missionary  collection  January 
80,  Last  year  it  was  8880.  Tbis  year  it 
was  91.500. 

The  church  at  Republican  City,  West 
Nebraska  Conference,  has  advanced  far 
beyond  the  Million-line  by  Collectious 
Only.  They  went  beyond  the  first  Mil- 
lion-line last  year. 

Seventh  street  Church,  Philadelphia, 
gave  $050  for  missions  laat  year,  which 
placed  them  beyond  the  Million-line. 
This  year  they  have  given  it  a  '■sober 
second -thought,"  and  lay  down  #!,IKHJ 
for  the  cause.  The  pastor  is  very 
happy  over  it. 

The  pastor  of  Pine  Grove  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Pbiladelphia,  writes: 
•'  We  grandly  passed  the  Million-line  by 
Collections  Only  in  rolling  up  the  hand- 
some sum  of  9400.  This  from  a  mem- 
bership of  80  men,  women  and  children. 
all  told." 

■'The  preachers  on  this  district  (La 
Teche,  Louisiana  Conference)  are  wak- 
ing up  on  the  subject  of  missions.  We 
came  nearly  up  to  the  Million-line  last 
year,  and  hope  to  reach  it  this  year.  I 
urge  the  matter  wherever  I  go.  and  I  find 
a  great  _demaDd  for  \^'i  I  ling- Worker 
Cards."  So  writes  the  presiding  elder,  J, 
F.  Marshall. 

Rev.  J,  E,  Price,  First  Church.  Scran- 
ton,  Pa,,  writ«s:  ■'  We  reached  the  Mil- 
lion-line by  Collections  Only,  which  is 
between  (1 .800  and  (1,400.  It  was  all 
done  in  a  few  minutes.  It  came  like  a 
sweet  benediction  from  heaven  upon  the 
congregation.  1  allowed  no  begging, 
simply  stationed  men  in  the  aisles  to  re- 
ceive  voluntary  ofleringa.  To  (Jod  be  all 
the  glory." 

One  pastor  writes;  "We  are  on  the 
Million-dollar  tine.  This  is  a  three-year- 
old  town.  We  have  built  a  new  church 
and  parsonage  Ibis  Conference  year 
worth  (4.800.  I  almost  feltafraid  to  ask 
for  the  missionary  c<>llection.  our  people 
had  lifted  so  heavily,  but  my  presiding 
elder  encouraged  me  to  try  for  the  Mil- 
IJon-liue.  1  prepared  for  the  battle,  scat- 
tering cards  and  tracts  among  the  people. 
The  result  is  a  victory  for  the  Million. 
We  are  only  four  miles  from  the  Indian 
Territory.'' 

WiELiNO-WoRKKR  fARua.— Our  Will- 
ing-Worker Cards  are  being  used  all 
over  the  country.  If  we  can  only 
get  30,000  of  them  out  and  into  the  hands 
of  the  childrea,  the  MilUoa  ia  as  certain, 
«*  BiBbop  BaivttajB.  •  -as  that  the  (raters 


of  Niagara  will  reach  the  sea."  Mrs.  L, 
A.  Parkhurst,  wife  of  the  Presiding  Elder 
of  Dover  District,  New  Hampshire  Con- 
ference, writes:  "I  have  charge  of  the 
primary  department  in  our  i^abbath- 
school,  and  two  weeks  ago  I  issued  a  call 
forfSO  frommylittleones.  Igaveoutthe 
cards.  One  little  fellow  came  bock  Mon- 
day night  with  hia  card  full,  and  asked 
for  another,  repealing  this,  until  now  he 
is  filling  his  fifth  card.  In  looking  over 
the  names  1  see  many  who  are  net  ac- 
customed to  give." 

Sprino  Cosferkncbs.— We  have  re- 
tuniH  from  the  following  Spring  Confer- 
ences showing  the  collections  for  mis- 
Last       This     In- 

Conferenee..  Year.     Year,  crease. 

Baltimore $3.5,4.54  *88.54.5  $.1,001 

South  Kansaa....  8,882  8.769  887 
Southwest  Kan...       8,6411      !I,000     1,304 

New  Jersey ae.aSl     37.312        431 

Cent.  Penn 88.715    84,883       fll8 

Liberal  GiVDia  — Here  isa  card  signed 
by  a  well-to-do  business  man  and  f*un- 
day-acboolsuperiutendent.  worthat  least 
$40,000: 

Conference  Claiai ants 2  cents. 

Missionary  Society 2  cents, 

Freedmen's  .4id. 'i  cents. 

Tract  Society 1  cent. 

Education. 1  cent. 

i^upport  of  Bishops 2  cents. 

Total ,.  10  cents. 

In  all  probability  this  man  is  one  of 
those  who  claim  kinship  with  the  widow 
who  gave  two  mites. 

Good  News  from  Iowa. —The  Rev.  C. 
W.  Blodgett.  of  Atlantic  District,  Des 
Moines  Conference,  sends  us  bulletins  of 
good  news  every  little  while.  He  writes; 
■  ■  The  Million-dollar  line  ia  $2.1(10.  Will 
certainly  reach  $B.D00.  Increase  over 
last  year,  $1,000  and  upward.  Eleven 
charges  roll  up  $l,li50.  Increase  over 
last  year.  $<i80.  Sixteen  charges  to  hear 
from  in  the  next  two  weeks.  $8,000 
sure,  and  probably  $8,500,  and  other  col- 
lections full.  This  Conference  ought  to 
raise  $10,000  tor  missions."  More  good 
news,  A  later  bulletin  reads;  "  We  have 
more  than  $8,i>00  for  niissiiins  alone. 
Kirkman,  Enoch  Hill,  pastor,  will  touch 
$110,  probably  $100— an  increase  over  last 
year  of  from  $33  t<>$4'{.  liuthrie  Circuit, 
F  B.  Dunn,  pastor,  will  roll  up  $45— an 
increase  over  last  year  of  $20,  and  other 
collections  full." 

That  is  the  way  to  raise  the  Million. 
Thousands  upiin  thonsands  of  Methodists 
give  nothing  for  missions,  and  yet  they 
sing  the  Doxology.  How  long  would  it 
take  to  send  that  blessed  anthem  over  the 
earth  if  all  were  as  indifferent  na  some '/ 

MlBSioNARV  Sermon.— From  a  pastor 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  conies  the  following: 
•On  the  morning  of  Feb,  27,  with  a 
howling  hurricane  wuring  outside  and 


a  small  congregation,  I  waa  gtwtl}* 
tempted  to  postpone  preaching  the  n  ~ 
sionary  sermon  I  had  prepared.  To  teil 
the  matter  I  asked  the  congregstiim  if 
they  would  take  patiently  a  forty-minute 
talk  on  missions.  If  so.  to  indicate  their 
desire  by  raising  their  bands ;  Brety 
hand  but  one  went  up.  Believing  Ood 
was  in  this  »ign  I  flung  my  map  to  the 
breeze,  and  from  the  text.  '  The  Lard 
shall  reign  over  all  the  earib.'  I  talked 
and  illustrated  by  the  map  the  victory 
of  Jesus,  After  preaching  cards  wei« 
pasned  and.  to  the  surprise  of  all,  V^trj 
one  present  gave  something.  Wt 
received  $288,  with  more  to  follow,  th» 
Sunday-school  pledging  to  give  $1SU 
more,  which  will  make  at  least  $450, 
against  $22,'>  last  year,  and  $800  in 
advance  over  1881.  The  pijople  forgot 
the  cold  storm  in  the  joy  of  the  coming 
victory  of  our  Lord.  We  will  average 
$2  per  member.  Onr  apportionment  for 
this  year  is  $250.  The  lessons  taught  me 
ycBtprday  were: 

"1.  Have  faith  in  Ood  and  do  your 

"  2  The  [leople  are  hungry  for  infor- 
mation concerning  our  missionary  work, 

•■  8,  The  people  will  give,  and  liberallt, 
when  the  facls  are  given  them. 

"4.  The  heartof  the  Methodist  Church 
is  full  of  love  for  missions,  and  flori 
forth  grandly  when  rightly  touched." 

niTY  or  Pastors.-  The  General  Com- 
mittee has  drawn  what  may  be  regBrded 
as  a  Hight  draft  upon  the  missionary 
treasury  for  otie  mitlion  ami  ninety  thou' 
mild  dollars.  That  draft  must  bepaiil. 
If  the  money  is  not  at  hand,  it  must  tw 
borrowed.  We  may  safely  calculate 
upon  the  income  from  bequests  and  sun- 
dries to  pay  the  ninety  thousand  dollais, 
but  to  avoid  bein^t  hurled  back  into  the 
quagmiri'  of  debt  we  must  liave  On*  Mil- 
lion  by  Collediona  Only.  There  is  b«t  onf 
way  In  niiw  that  mont-y.  and  that  Ufor 
eaeli  jtnalor  to  find  out  tchal  hi*  MtlUon- 
linf  is  and  reach  it. 

Take    down   your  niinutea    for    1 
Find  what  your  charge  gav«  that  j 
Add  .i4i  per  ceot.  to  it.    That  is  yonr" 
Million. line.    You  can  calculate  it  to  a 
dollar.    If  you  fail  to  reach  it  through 
public  appeal,  do  not  give  it  up.    1'ry  it 
by   perifonal  effort.     Go   from   bouse  to 
bouse.     A  failure   to  reach   the   Million- 
line,  even  by  so  much  as  one  dollar,  on 
th«  jiart  of  each  pastor,  means  a  debt  of  ~ 
$12,000   to    the    Missionary    Society.     A—. 
failure  of  $5  each  meansadebt  of  $liO,000._ 
The  only  hope  of  complete  success  is  u^v 
enelt  pa'ilor  doing  hia  vhol'  dnty. 

The  line  is  figured  so  closely  ()!■$■ 
requires  the  success  of  each  indivi' 
pastor  to  assure  the  complete  a 
the  denomination.     The  failure  of  C 
involves  the  failure  of  all. 
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INTKKIOR  OF  ROHAN  CATHOUC  OATBZDaAL  IK  IlEXICO. 


Country  anti  people  of  iSle^ito. 


Before  the^discovery  of  America  by  Christopher  Col- 
umbus, tb&  country  we  call  Mexico  was  Jield  by  various 
tribes,  the  chief  of  wtiich  were  the  Aztecs,  who  entered 
the  country  in  the  fourteenth  century  and  became  the 
successors  of  the  Toltics,  Their  civilization  was  of  a 
high  order.  They  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  They  made  frequent  on'erings  to  their  gods,  and 
these  were  often  human  sacrifices. 

Bishop  J.  F.  Hurst  wrote  from  Mexico  last  January  : 
"  When  Cortez  came  here  and  landed  on  the  sandy  beach 
near  where  Vera  Cruz  now  stands,  he  began  a  new  era 
in  the  world's  civilization.  Spain's  dominion  lasted 
nearly  three  centuries  and  a  half.  Nowhere  on  the  West- 
ern Continent  was  the  Indian  found  to  have  gone  so  far 
ahead  as  in  Mexico.  Ruins  enough  are  to  be  found  in 
Guatemala,  and  many  in  Yucatan,  in  most  cases  over- 
grown with  swamps  and  the  all-covering  creepers  of  the 
American  tropics.  Many  of  them  were  ruins  of  great  tern, 
pies  which  had  outlived  their  day  long  before  Columbus 
had  bis  dream  of  a  sea-way  to  the  Indies  by  the  West. 
Then,  in  the  North,  the  Indian  had  no  real  civilization. 
He  was  a  hopeless  nomad.  John  Eliot  tells  their  state 
fully,  and  when  he  gave  them  the  Gospel  in  their  own 
language  there  was  no  government,  no  written  law,  no 
art,  and  no  literature.  But  in  Mexico  all  the  conditions 
were  diiTerent.  When  Cortez  sank  his  ships  behind 
him,  and  marched  up  the  great  valley  to  where  the  Aztec 
Mexico  stood,  and  was  received  by  Montezuma  with  a 


barbaric  splendor  and  state  unequaled  by  that  of  tfaf 
Spanish  court  which  had  sent  him  out,  when  he  repaid 
the  hospitality  by  dethroning  the  emperor  and  capturing 
his  crown  and  realm,  Mexico  had  its  science,  its  great 
pagan  temples,  its  epics,  its  fixed  taws,  and  its  powerful 
government.  The  .Indian  civilization  in  the  South  had 
passed  away,  and  that  in  the  North  had  never  come, 
and  in  Mexico  alone  it  prevailed  and  gave  a  proof 
incontestable  of  what  the  real  Indian  can  be  if  he  only 
has  the  chance. 

Mexico  was  under  the  control  of  Spain  for  300  years, 
from  the  death  in  1521  of  Guatemozin,  last  of  the  Aztec 
emperors,  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  last  Spanish  viceroy, 
Don  Juan  0'Dono]u,in  1821,  In  1810  occurred  aninsur, 
rection  under  the  leadership  of  Don  Miguel  Hidalgo. 
After  his  defeat  and  execution  in  i8ii,  the  struggle  va, 
continued  by  Morelos,  who,  like  Hidalgo,  was  a  p:ieM, 
and  shared  his  fate  in  1815,  but  in  1813  he  had  called  a 
national  assembly  which  had  proclaimed  the  independ- 
ence of  Mexico.  Under  the  leadership  of  Iturbide 
Mexican  independence  was  again  proclaimed  on  Feb. 
12,  i8zi.  Iturbide  was  elected  emperor  in  1 83 z,  ac- 
knowledged by  Spain  the  same  year,  abdicated  and  exiled 
in  1823,  and  returning  to  the  country  in  1S24  was  shot. 
In  1824  the  first  Liberal  constitution  was  adopted  and 
D.  Felix  Victoria  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the 
Mexican  Republic,  which  then  consisted  of  nineteen 
states  and  five  territories. 
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^tween  iSai  and 
he  form  of  govern- 
was  changed  ten 
over  fifty  persons 
^ded  each  other  as 
ents,  dictators,  or 
ors;  both  emperors 
shot,  Iturbide  in 
Maximilian  in  1867, 
ccording  to  some 
itioas  there  oc- 
,  ytopronunaamien- 

iico  is  now  a  Feder- 
Republic,  divided 
vent  y- seven  states, 
rritory,  and  a  Fed- 
istrict,  each  having 
jht  to  manage  its 
ocat  affairs.  The 
s  of  the  supreme 
iment  are  divided 
gislative,  executive, 
idicial.  The  iegis- 
power  is  vested  in 
gress  consisting  of 
ise  of  Representa- 
ind  a  Senate,  and 
ecutive  in  a  Presi- 

present  President 
Republic  is  General 
o  Diaz,  who  was 
ed  as  President  De- 
r  1, 1884.  His  term 
s  December  i,  1888. 
ico  has  an  area  of 
8  square  mites  and 
ulation  in  1884  of 
,703.  "Of  the  total 
ition  twenty  per  cent,  are  of  pure,  or  nearly  pure, 
race,  forty-three  per  cent,  native  of  mined  race  and 
nainder  of  Indian  race,  the  latter  being  returned 
a  as  numbering  3,765,044."  The  principal  cities 
exico  with  300,000  inhabiUats ;  Guadalajara,  80,- 
'uebla,  7j,Doo;  Leon,  130,000;  Guanajuato,  51,000; 
XM  Potosl,  35,000  ;  Merida,  40,000  ;  Zacatecas, 
>';  Qiieretaro,  30,000 ;  Oaxaca,  aiSjpao ;  Colima, 
' ;  Saltillo,  ,36,000  ;  Vera  Crus,  34,<mo  ;  Aguas- 
tj^  23,000. 

IB^  J.  F.  Hiirst  writes  sis  follows  of  the  Indians  of 
ot  ' 'Vl  '_  . 

311  can  kkkHs  distinguish  between  the  Aztec  and 
xuiiard,  Ite  has  triumphed,  after  all — another 
atton  that  the  conqaered  become  the  conquerors, 
li  the  centuries  flow  by  during  the  bloody  process. 
ny  of  the  names  of  household  articles,  in  agri- 
U  terms,  in  the  words  of  the  home  and  the  heart,  the 


old  Indian  words  are 
used,  havingworked  their 
way  with  resistless  energy 
into  the  fiber  of  the  Span- 
ish. The  books  and  peri- 
odicals, and  more  espe- 
cially the  journaLs,  bear 
constant  traces  of  the 
Aztec  idioms.  The  Mex- 
ican could  hardly  express 
his  wants  without  bor- 
rowing from  the  language 
of  the  Indians  whom  his 
Spanish  ancestors  put  to 
death  to  the  number  of 
millions. 

"  But  It  is  in  the  broader 
field  of  ideas  that  the  In- 
dian has  come  into  the 
foreground.  Hidalgo, 
who  had  no  drop  of 
Spanish  blood  in  him,  but 
was  a  plain  country  priest, 
arose  as  by  magic,  called 
the  people  to  arms,  and 
broke  the  long  bondage 
of  Mexico  to  Spain.  But 
the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  still  held  the  peo- 
ple firmly.  The  yoke  at 
home  remained  heavy. 
Then  came  Juarez,  an- 
other pure  Indian,  who 
spoke  the  watchword  of 
Reform.  He  aimed  at 
religious  revolution,  and 
never  ceaSed  his  fearless 
blows  until  the  power  of 
Rome  jn  Mexico  was  bro- 
ken. 

"  We,  therefore,  have  this  marvelous  result.  The 
Spanish  Mexican  is  not  the  author  of  Mexican  liberty. 
But  the  men  who  have  done  this  just  work  and  opened 
this  land  to  the  Protestant  world,  and  destroyed  the 
State  Church,  and  have  even  secularized  the  convents, 
and  compelled  the  priests  to  dress  in  citizen's  attire,  and 
are  the  leaders  in  all  the  great  reforms  of  Mexico  to-day, 
are  of  Aztec  blood.  Give  the  typical  Spanish  Mexican 
a  chance,  and  he  would, undo  all  the  reforms  of  sixty 
years,  restore  the  Church  property  to  its  former 
owner,  and  chain  Mexico  again  to  Rome  and  Spain  by 
indissoluble  bonds.  But  his  day  has  gone  by.  It  will 
never  come  back  again.  Cruelty  and  superstition  have 
reaped  their  full  reward.  The  Indian's  day  is  now. 
He  never  says  much  of  his  triumphs,  but  is  satisfied  to 
possess  them  and  give  them  to  the  children  of  his  long 
oppressors.  If  one  asks  who  give  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries their  most  cordial  welcome,  the  answer  is,  either 
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the  ilescendants  of  the  Aztecs  or  the  people  who  have 
absorbed  their  ideas.  It  is  a  long  sleep,  this  of  the 
Aztec,  but  it  is  now  over." 

Rev.  H.  W.  Brown,  of  Mexico,  writes :  "  A  handful  of 
foreigner)!,  principally  the  Germans,  French,  English,  and 
Americans,  supply  a  large  part  of  the  energy  and  capital 
that  have  developed  Mexico  so  notably  of  late  years. 
Some  Mexican  families  are  also  exceedingly  wealthy, 
and  comparatively  few,  only  about  6,000,  form  the  landed 
proprietors.  The  upper  class, — and  caste  distinctions 
here  are  very  .sharply  drawn — is,  as  a  rule,  well  educa- 
ted. There  is  a  middle  class,  in  a  sense  the  equivalent 
of  the  great  body  of  American  citizens,  but  not  nearly 
so  well  paid,  cared  for,  or  educated.     The  poor  herd 


together  in  rude,  low  huts  of  cane  or  reeds,  in  the  lowcf 
altitudes,  or  of  adobe,  where  the  greater  elevation  re- 
quires better  protection  against  the  cold  of  night  and  of 
winter.  There  is  often  but  one  room  in  the  house  in 
which  gather  all  the  members  of  one,  two,  or  more  fam- 
ilies. The  bed  is  a  straw  mat  in  the  corner ;  the  stove, 
a  few  stones  piled  in  a  circle,  the  smoke  from  which 
blackens  walls  and  rafters  ;  the  dishes  are  of  the 
coarsest  kind  of  pottery,  while  teeth  and  fingers  are  often 
the  only  knives  and  forks.  The  inmates  of  such  a  home 
are  frequently  barefoot  and  bareheaded,  and  covered 
with  scanty  cotton  clothing,  ragged  and  filthy.  Their 
food  is  corn  and  beans;  the  latter  in  a  stew;  the  former 
moistened,  mashed  and  flattened  into  cakes,  baked  rap- 
idly on  a  clay  griddle.  This  simple  meal  is  seasoned 
with  fiery  chile  and  washed  down  with  pulque^a  milky 
fermented  liquor  taken  from  the  Maguey — -when  it  can 
be  had.  Their  living  so  herded  together  is  destructive 
of  a  nice  sense  of  modesty  or  decency,  so  that  many 
can  be  described  as  not  so  much  immoral  as  non-moral, 
following  their  natural  instincts  as  unconcernedly  as  the 
rest  of  the  animal  creation." 

Bishop  Hargrove  writes:  "Mexico,  like  Egypt,  has 
its  pyramids,  standing  in  silent  grandeur  ;  and  from  their 
summits  none  can  tell  with  certainty  how  many  centuries 
look  down.  They  have  seen  empires  rise  and  crumble, 
populous  cities  grow  up  and  perish,  kings  reign  and  be 
forgotten.  Oh  how  many  eyes  have  gazed  inquiringly  on 
their  mysterious  heights,  how  many  pagan  worshippers 
have  toiled  up  their  rugged  sides,  how  many  groans  of 
agonized  victims  they  have  heard,  what  pompous 
triumphs  and  sorrowful  processions  they  have  seen,  and 
how  many  heart-throbs  of  hate  and  hope,  of  love  and 
fear,  of  joy  and  sorrow,  have  they  witnessed  in  the 
the  beautiful  valleys  in  which  they  have  been  standing 
sentinel !" 
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A  Festtral  of  Liberty  In  Mexico. 

BY  PKOIf.  Wll.  WELLS.  IX.D. 

Mexico,  like  most  Catholic  countries,  is  borne  down 
y  a  multiliide  of  festivals  imposed  by  the  Church.  But 
>  pleasant  variety  occurs  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  in 
having  quite  a  number  of  political  festivals  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  The  principal  one  of  these  is  that  of  the 
i6lh  of  September,  celebrating  the  great  revolution  inau- 
Ruraled  by  the  Cathtilic  priest,  Hidalgo,  in  1811,  who 
row  holds  a  place  in  all  liberal  Mexican  hearts  like  that 
of  our  Washington. 

The  present  republican  constitution  wasgainedbyhard 
fighting  in  1857  and  it  gave  such  liberties  to  the  masses 
that  they  revere  and  consider  it  the  great  Palladium  of 
their  rights.  They  therefore  celebrate  it  with  great 
enthusiasm  on  the  sth  of  February.  The  liberal  party 
now  in  power  under  President  Diaz  places  all  its  faith 
and  hope  in  the  perpetuation  of  this  document,  and 
therefore  greatly  encourages  its  study  and  the  propaga. 
tioti  of  its  tenets.  It  is  virtually  the  poor  man's  shield. 
for  it  gives  universal  suffrage  to  all,  as  does  our  own 
constitution  of  the  republic. 

Knowing  that  it  was  the  day  of  the  people  I  was  early 
on  hand  to  study  the  demonstration,  and  to  my  surprise 
the  first  body  that  I  observed  taking  its  place  to  be 
ready  to  fall  into  line  was  a  corps  of  the  "  laborers  on  the 
public  works"  with  appropriate  banners  and  symbols  ; 
and  these  symbols,  how  signilicant  they  were— each  man 

the  company  had  on  his  shoulder  either  an  American 
lickax  or  shovel.     Hood  for  you!  said  I ;   when  Mexico 

liversally  adopts  the  .Xmerican  pick  and  shovel  she  has 
inade  a  large  stride  toward  internal  improvements.  I 
have  seen  men  filling  a  dirt  cart  with  their  hands.  The 
pick  and  the  shovel  mean  more  railroads  and  better  or- 
dinary thoroughfares  for  the  nation.  A  mine  of  wealth 
indeed  lies  in  the  capacity  of  the  brawny  hands  of  the 
people. 

The  next  section  of  the  working  classes  was  composed 
of  hundreds  of  common  carriers  known  as  porters,  who 
carry  everything  on  their  backs  from  a  great  trunk  or 
box  to  a  load  of  hay  or  other  material  heavy  enough  for 
a  horse.  These  poor  men  straightened  up  their  weary 
backs  for  the  day  to  enjoy  a  brief  period  of  respite  and 
listen  to  the  story  of  their  political  redemption  and  their 
rights.  Their  banners,  instead  of  bearing  all  sorts  of 
pictures  of  the  saints  and  the  Virgin,  unfolded  to  the- 
breeze  the  portraits  of  Hidalgo,  Juarez,  and  other  great 
<|ieroes  who  had  lived  and  died  for  them.     But  the  pretti- 

compliment  to  the  foreign  Christian  workers  now  in 
lis  land  was  the  presence  of  the  "Juarez  Schiiol"  for 

■»,  sustained  by  our  own  mission  in  Mexico.  The 
lys  of  the  Juarez  School,  headed  by  their  teacher,  had 
principal  position  in  the  line  and  were  near  the  plat- 
for  the  speakers  of  the  occasion,  at  the  beautiful 
ble  tomb  of  Juarez  in  the  famous  old  cemetery  of 
Fernando,  where  lie  many  other  worthies  who  gave 
itr  lives  to  the  Liberal  cause. 

'he  procession  was  composed  of  a  Urge  delegation  of 


the  regular  army  of  all  arms,  in  addition  to  the  civil 
demonstration,  While  the  army  was  being  reviewed  by 
the  President  from  the  government  palace  the  civil  por- 
tion of  the  procession  proceeded  to  the  tomb  of  Juarez 
for  a  series  of  discourses,  poems,  etc.,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
hour.  The  tomb  itself  is  an  elevated  structure  of  rec- 
tangular form,  on  which  is  a  beautiful  marble  represen- 
tation of  the  country  sussaining  the  dying  Juarez  in  its 
arms.  The  corridors  around  the  figures  were  tilled  with 
the  officials  of  the  day,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  bearing 
the  most  beautiful  floral  treasures  with  which  to  adora 
the  figures  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony. 

The  proceedings  were  composed  of  patriotic  speeches 
by  several  orators,  a  patriotic  poem  by  a  little  girl  of 
some  dozen  summers,  a  closing  address  by  a  young  man, 
a  leading  member  of  the  Sabbath-school  connected  with 
our  own  native  church  in  the  capitol.  The  tomb  was 
surrounded  by  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children 
of  the  poorer  classes,  almost  exclusively,  bearing  a  multi- 
tude of  banners  and  devices.  Every  patriotic  sentiment 
was  received  with  loud  vivas,  and  I  saw  the  tears  stream- 
ing down  the  cheeks  of  old  men  who  seemed  happy 
to  have  lived  to  see  this  day.  The  distinguishing 
feature  that  attracted  my  attention  was  the  clear  appear- 
ance of  opposition  lo  the  Komish  Church  and  sympathy 
with  the  Protestant  workers,  mainly  of  the  Methodist 
branch, — so  far  as  it  appeared  on  the  occasion,  at  least. 
It  is  clear  that  the  present  government  is  in  close  sym- 
pathy with  all  Protestant  workers  as  welcome  aids  among 
the  people  in  the  great  struggle  against  this  church  that 
had  so  completely  robbed  the  jJeople  of  all  rights  and 
all  means. 

Another  very  singular  fact  came  to  my  notice.  The 
day  happens  to  be  also  a  Saint's  Day — "San  Felipe  dt 
yesus."  and  the  orthodox  church  takes  advantage  of  this 
circumstance  to  make  t|uite  a  religious  demonstration  in 
favor  of  the  s.iint  as  a  protest  against  the  inroads  of  lib- 
eral politics  and  liberal  religion.  This  was  quite  evident 
in  the  churches,  which  were  filled  all  day,  especially  those 
of  the  aristocratic  tendency.  Beautiful  carriages  were 
rolling  up  all  the  morning  with  richly  dressed  ladies, 
with  gilded  prayer-books  in  hand  to  pray  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  saint  over  the  patriot  who  bad  subjugated  the 
ruling  church. 

This  seemed  quite  a  natural  procedure,  but  I  was 
amazed  to  see  from  the  theatrical  play-bills,  posted  on 
all  the  corners,  that  the  strife  was  carried  even  to  the 
theatres.  In  one  of  these  the  performance  consisted  of 
a  drama  called  "HepuMican  NoMeursi" ;  while  another 
house,  one  largely  frequented  and  supported  by  the  lower 
classes,  was  giving  a  sort  of  sacred  drama  bearing  the 
name  of  the  saint  of  the  day,  and  the  smaller  programmes 
displayed  in  all  the  windows  were  a  curious  representa- 
tion of  figures  symbolizing  the  ministry  and  doings  of 
said  good  saint — and  this  in  a  theatre  evidently  controlled 
by  Ihe  Church  or  encouraged  by  it.  At  all  this  we  in- 
stinctively exclaimed  :  •■  O  Umpora  .'  O  motes  /  "^North- 
ern Christian  AilvoitxU: 
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Mexican  Charaeterlstfcs. 

BT  REV.  A.   T.   QRAYBILL. 

The  Mexicans  of  northeastern  Mexico  have  some 
traits  peculiar  to  themselves.  First  among  these  is  love 
of  liberty.  The  city  of  Matamoras  is  called  "  the  heroic 
city."  This  characteristic  may  be  accounted  for  in  part 
by  the  fact  that  their  Indian  ancestors  were  never 
brought  in  subjection  to  the  great  Aztec  Empire,  which 
had  extended  its  dominion  over  almost  all  the  tribes  of 
Mexico  when  Cortez  made  his  conquest.  Even  the 
Spaniards  did  not  reduce  them  until  1749,  which  was 
218  years  after  the  conquest  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 
Count  Escaudon,  in  1749,  was  sent  out  with  an  army 
by  the  Spanish  viceroy  of  Mexico  to  reduce  the  numer- 
ous tribes  of  barbarous  Indians  that  roamed  over  the 
now  great  State  of  Tamaulipas  and  a  part  of  Nuevo 
Leon,  which  our  mission  now  occupies.  Escaudon 
conquered  them  by  establishing  colonies  of  Spanish  and 
civilized  soldiers  in  different  sections.  The  soldiers 
intermarried  with  women  of  the  tribes  that  submitted, 
and  from  these  colonies  and  matrimonial  alliances 
originated  the  most  of  the  principal  families  and  towns 
of  this  region.  Even  after  the  conquest,  as  these 
people  were  remote  from  the  center  of  government, 
there  has  always  been  among  them  a  peculiar  sense  of 
independence  and  an  impatience  of  restraint  under  laws 
that  seemed  oppressive — heavy  duties  on  imported 
goods,  for  example.  The  mounted  guards  of  the  govern* 
ment  here  make  it  convenient  sometimes  not  to  meet 
some  of  the  bands  of  contrabandists,  as  the  goods,  even 
if  (iaptured,  would  not  repay  for  the  empty  saddles  that 
the  government  would  have  to  refill.  Notwithstanding 
this  love  of  personal  liberty,  none  of  the  sons  of  Mexico 
would  rally  more  willingly  or  do  more  valiantly  for  the 
common  countrj'  than  those  of  Tamaulipas. 

There  is  also  a  love  of  order  and  an  ability  in  states- 
ID9il9bip,  OS  8«c»  ill  ttie  CQn^titUtion,  laws,  an^  diplomacy 


of    Mexico,    second    to  no    nation  in  the  world, 
might  seem  to  come  from  the  Roman  side  of  the  na 
were  it  not  true  that  some  of  her  greatest  state; 
and  military  leaders  have  been  almost  pure  Indians. 

Indifference  to  bodily  comforts  is  seen  among 
masses,  in  the  low,  dark  hut,  dirt  floor,  beds  of  p 
absence  of  extra  clothing  for  winter  for  the  fa: 
children  almost  naked,  or  thinly  clad  in  the 
"  northers,"  and  scant  supply  of  wholesome  food, 
hardness  of  life  comes,  of  course,  partly  by  inherit 
from  their  Indian  ancestors.  It  is  well  known  thai 
Indians  regarded  the  endurance  of  bodily  pain 
virtue,  and  trained  their  children  to  it,  by  cutting 
bodies  with  the  sharp  arrow  heads,  until  they 
scarred  for  life,  and  then  sending  tbem  out  to  I 
not  permitting  them  to  return  without  game.  Bu 
rough  life  comes  also  in  great  part  from  indolence, 
want  of  taste  for  better  things. 

A  sort  of  feudal  system  grew  out  of  the  methoi 
which  this  section  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards, 
those  soldiers  and  others  who  were  stationed  in  cok 
over  the  country,  grants  of  large  tracts  of  lands 
made  by  the  viceroy.  These  tracts,  nith  few  except 
have  never  been  divided.  All  descendants  of  the 
to  whom  the  grant  was  made  have  a  right  to  t 
houses  upon  it,  raise  stock  and  cultivate  as  much  lar 
they  wish.  They  all  live  in  villages  for  mutual  pri 
tion.  The  village  is  the  ratuA.  One  man,  with  1 
assistants,  is  put  in  charge  of  the  ranch  by  the 
authority,  and  the  men  in  charge  have  almost  absi 
power.  They  do  the  thinking  for  the  ranch  in  poll 
religion,  and  all  social  questions,  and  things  wilt  be 
apt  to  go  as  they  dictate.  So  it  is  often  said  t( 
missionary  :  "Oh  !  if  you  could  only  convert  the 
in  charge  of  such  a  ranch,  all  would  be  converl 
The  man  in  charge  says  practically  what  thfe  Aff 
chief  said  to  Livingstone  wtieQ  tbc  latter  apre 
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some  doubt  as  to  whether  all  his  people  were  as  willing 
to  be  converted  as  he  was  :  "  You  see  this  stick  !  "  It  is 
true  that  the  law  grants  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  all, 
yet  the  masses  do  not  yet  understand  or  appreciate  that 
liberty  ;  or  if  tbey  do,  patronage  makes  it  inexpedient  to 
exercise  it  in  many  cases.  The  employer  is  called  the 
patron,  and  the  wages  that  the  employ^  gets  is  called 
preteetiom. 

Patronage  has  a  singular  expression  in  the  mode  of 
contracting  marriages.  The  young  man  never  asks  for 
the  young  lady  himself.  He  asks  his  father  to  make  the 
request  for  him.  Nor  does  the  father  ask  for  her  hhn- 
self,  biit  appoints  a  commission  of  his  friends  to  ask.  ff 
the  parents  of  the  young  lady  are  willing,  they  then 
inqaire  of  their  daughter  if  she  will  have  the  young  man 
in  question.  If  she  accepts,  his  father  has  to  give  to 
her  parents  money  to  pay  the  entire  expense  of  their 
danghter's  marriage,  including  her  trousseau.  Their 
Indian  ancestors  had  this  custom  in  the  form  of  sending 
abundance  of  the  best  game  to  the  parents  of  the  girl 
sought.  But  whether  the  custom  comes  from  that  side 
of  the  house  or  from  Abraham,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. 

Besides  the  bull  fights  and  cock  fights,  the  most 
diaracteristic  diversion  of  all  classes  is  the  dance.  The 
iudango,  which  is  the  dance  in  the  open  air  at  night,  is 
attended  with  gambling  and  drinking,  often  with  shame 
ud  murder.  Nothing  so  universally  delights  the  crowd 
Mlhc  fandango,  and  its  demoralizing  influence  is  felt 
b  erery  department  of  the  social  life. 

TXc/nwit^/A^arftrAf  among  these  people  is  developed 
fv  beyond  the  idea  of  the  useful,  which  is,  I  believe,  the 
.Rrenc  of  the  usual  course  in  human  history.  In  a 
vietched  hat  you  may  see  the  most  artistic  embrotder- 
1%  needle-work  of  the  most  exquisite  design,  orna- 
^oUl  birds  and  graceful  dancing,  where  the  inmates 
mK  dail^  for  the  tKtre  neceseaTies  of  life,    So  ^ou  will 


see  a  garden  of  lovely  flowers  where  vegetables  (or  the 
table  are  never  thought  of. 

Somebody  has  said  that  everybody  in  Mexico  is  in 
debt.  Tliis  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact 
that  demand  and  supply  are  so  contingent  on  drought, 
distance,  difficulty  of  communication  and  revolution, 
that  you  cannot  get  labor  here,  as  a  rule,  without  assum- 
ing the  debts  of  the  employe  to  his  former  employer. 
Merchants  must  sell  largely  on  credit.  Notwithstanding 
this  fact,  a  gentleman  of  long  experience  say  that  "  it  is 
a  great  mistake  to  say  that  Mexican  credit  is  something 
to  let  alone,  I  can  say  with  confidence,  after  diligent 
investigation,  that  mercantile  credit  in  Mexico  will  show 
as  satisfactory  an  average  as  in  the  United  States."  I 
have  sold  books.  Bibles,  and  subscriptions  to  papers  in 
Mexico,  and  after  years,  when  I  had  forgotten  the  cir- 
cumstance, the  persons  have  come  up  and  paid  the 
debt.  The  Mexican  wants  time,  but,  as  a  rule,  he  will 
pay  if  he  can. 

My  friend,  Consul-General  Sutton,  of  Matamoras, 
tells  the  following  incident,  the  particulars  of  which 
were  given  to  him  by  the  parties  concerned.  It  illus- 
trates the  good  faith  of  Mexicans  in  matters  of  debt  : 
"A  Oerman  house  in  the  interior  of  Mexico  contracted 
for  the  purchase  of  two  hundred  mule  colts,  to  be 
delivered  a  year  following,  and  payment  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  dollars  a  pair  was  made  in  advance.  A  year 
elapsed  and  the  mules  were  not  delivered.  The  head  of 
the  house  would  not,  however,  allow  any  message  of 
inquiry  or  reminder  to  be  sent,  but  remained  quiet.  A 
year  after  the  stipulated  time  the  rancheros  came  in 
with  the  mules.  There  had  been  a  drought  the  first 
year,  and  a  disease  had  broken  out  among  the  mules 
which  killed  the  colts.  This  was  the  reason  for  the  man 
not  coming  according  to  the  agreement.  They  sent  no 
word,  because  the  distance  was  too  great,  and  they  did 
not  remember  the  name  of  the  firm.  When  the  pur- 
chasers cQui}ted  the  inules,  th.^"j  ^Q>4,wi.  ^X«s.  >■>».»««.  Vi>&. 
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been  brought  for  each  pair  stipulated  and  paid  for  ;  and 
in  this  way  the  rancheros  quietlysetlled  for  the  unavoid- 
able breach  of  contract." 

A  Mexican  will  defend  with  his  life  a  person  who 
commits  himself  ii>  his  hospitality.  I  was  travelling  in 
ihe  interior  in  a  carriage  with  a  missionary  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  and  his  wife.  We  disinvered  one 
evening  on  the  road  that  we  were  watched  and  pursued 
by  two  robbers.  We  arrived  safely,  however,  at  a  little 
village  at  night  ;  and  as  there  was  no  hulcl,  we  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  the  hospitality  of  a  private  family. 
They  had  only  one  room  and  two  beds.  At  bedtime  the 
family  all  went  out  of  the  house,  and  slept  on  the 
ground,  insisting  that  we  should  occupy  the  room  and 
bed.  We  protested,  but  they  would  take  no  refusal. 
We  slept  in  their  room  and  beds,  and  all  the  family  slept 
out  of  doors.  The  next  morning  they  would  take  no 
pay.  We  had  told  the  man  about  the  robbers  having 
pursued  us  the  day  before.  When  we  were  ready  to 
Start,  he  said,  "  I  am  going  to  aci-orapany  you,  for  those 
robbers  may  lie  in  wait  for  you  in  the  deep  ravine  where 
you  cross  the  river  six  miles  ahead.  The  forest  and 
undergrowth  are  very  thick  there  for  a  mile."  He  pre. 
pared  his  revolver,  mounted  his  horse,  and  with  his 
weapon  in  hand  escorted  us  through  the  dangerous 
part  of  the  road.  I  thought  of  offering  him  pay  for  his 
generous  service,  hut  there  was  a  noble  bearing  about 
the  man  which  indicated  that  he  would  feel  wounded  if 
I  should  suppose  that  he  was  serving  us  for  money,  or 
that  such  a  service  could  be  paid  for  with  money.  He 
acted  from  magnanimity,  for  it  was  hardly  possible  that 
he  would  ever  see  us  again.  I  have  learned  on  better 
acquaintance  with  the  jieoplc  that  he  would  have  been 
deeply  wounded  if  I  had  offered  pay  for  a  service  that 
he  had  volunteered. —  The  Missionary. 


The  Religious  Cooditlon  and  Spiritual  Need  or 
Mexico. 

When  Christopher  Columbus  obtained  from  the  Queen 
of  Spain  the  three  ships  to  make  his  voyage  in  quest  of 
a  western  route  to  Asia,  he  promised  her  to  "  carry  the 
Cross  and  plant  it  in  heathen  lands."  He  reached  the 
West  Indies,  and  became  the  first  of  the  band  of  explor- 
ers of  the  New  World.  Afterward  Corte?.  started  out  on 
his  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  wherever  he  went  he  planted 
the  Cross  and  built  a  church,  ft  seemed  that  Mexico 
was  prepared  to  give  up  its  Aitec  heathenism  for  Roman 
Catholicism,  for  it  was  not  many  years  before  nearly  the 
entire  people  became  the  devoted  adherents  of  that  faith. 

"  In  Mexico  its  cathedrals  were  among  the  richest  in 
the  world,  and  the  revenues  of  church  and  bishopric 
were  enormous;  the  people  for  the  most  part  being 
kept  poor  and  ignorant,  thereby  encouraging  supersti- 
tion and  idolatry  under  its  rule.  The  Archbishop  of 
Mexico  rejoiced  in  a  salary  of  ;^26,ooo  per  annum  ;  the 
Bishop  of  Puebia,  ^^22,000 ;  the  Bishop  of  Valladolid 
enjoyed  a  similar  amount;  and  the  Bishoji  of  Guadala- 


jara was  comfortably  provided  for  by  an  annual  salary 
of  .£,8,000. 

'"From  the  year  18:1  to  1857,  Mexico  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  a  succession  of  conflicts  growing  out  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  to  the  constitu- 
tional government.  On  the  one  hand,  it  wai  a  patriotic 
party  favoring  freedom,  progress  and  universal  educa- 
tion :  on  the  other,  an  intolerant  and  bigoted  Romish 
Church  organization  that  feared  the  dominance  of  prin- 
ciples which,  if  established,  would  destroy  its  power  and 
influence." 

The  time  came  when  the  leaders  iti  Mexico  became 
satis5ed  that  there  could  be  no  real  liberty  for  the  people 
until  the  political  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churcit 
should  be  broken,  and  the  Mexican  Congreit  decreed 
that  the  Church  and  State  should  be  iodependcDt  of 


each  other,  and  that  there  should  be  toleration  of  all 
other  rcligioDi.  Still,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are 
superstitious,  and  in  many  places,  intolerant  adherents 
of  Roman  ism - 

Bishop  R.  K.  Hargrove,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  has  lately  visited  Mexico,  and  wrote  from 
the  City  of  Mexico,  Dec,  17,  1S86: 

"  There  are  those  who  advocate  the  superior  claims  of 
the  people  in  pagan  lands  to  Protestant  mission  effort 
over  those  who  are  the  victims  of  a  corrupt  Christianity. 
I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  thoughtful  people  to  the 
fact  that  not  the  absence  of  religion,  but  the  presence 
of  false  religions,  is  emphasized  in  the  Bible  as  the  most 
formidable  force  with  which  the  gospel  has  to  contend. 
When  the  very  gospel  itself  has  been  corrupted,  and  the 
edge  of  the  instrument  of  divine  surgery,  that  penetrates 
between  the  joints  and  the  marrow,  and  separates  be- 
tween a  sinner  and  his  sins,  has  been  blunted  and  bent, 
how  pitiable  beyond  expression  is  the  plea  for  help. 

"  This  land  rests  under  the  double  cune  of  paganism 
with  its  most  revolting  rites  of  human  sacrifices  by  the 
thousands — the  very  altars  of  immolation  still  preserved, 
and  the  hideous  gods  of  stone  to  which  theywere  offered 
— and  upon  this  dark  background,  Romanism,  which  by 
sealing  the  sacred  oracles  to  the  people,  and  a  decree  of 
eternal  ignorance,  has  set  up  a  system  of  idolatry  all  the 
more  hideous  and  damning  because  of  the  sacred  sym- 
bola  it  presents,  the  holy  names  it  mumbles,  and  the  liv- 
ing death  to  which  it  consigns  its  victims. 

"Romanism  furnishes  an  ample  commentary  on  its 
true  character  in  the  history  of  revolutionary  Mexico, 
and  in  the  poverty,  ignorance,  and  vices  of  the  masses  of 
its  people.  Its  revolutions  have  been  but  the  uprisings 
of  the  most  liberal  and  noble  of  its  people  against  the 
oppressions  of  the  church.  One  has  but  to  look  upon 
the  tall  and  stately  ecclesiastical  structures  which  rear 
their  artistic  towers  in  profusion  on  every  hand  and  at 
every  turn,  and  open  their  gilded  arches,  and  golden 
iltars,  and  glittering  jewels,  and  see  the  wealthy  priests 
rolling  in  luxury  and  ease,  to  ascertain  what  has  absorbed 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  caused  the  poverty  and 
wretchedness  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

"The  moral  issue  of  this  monster  is  recorded  in  the 
wy  castles  in  which  the  people  are  forced  to  live  for 
protection  against  each  other,  and  in  the  social  system 
tbat  confines  young  women  to  virtual  imprisonment  till 
Birriage,  and  afterwards  dooms  them  to  perpetual  sur- 
wUtnce  on  the  public  streets  and  highways. 

"It  is  written  in  the  general  public  distrust,  in  the 
Itdious  and  costly  details  and  endless  certifications  that 
ncumber  and  deform  their  jurisprudence,  in  the  fearful 
popular  ignorance  and  abject  poverty  of  the  masses,  in 
the  armory  that  men  everywhere  carry  exposed  on  their 
pmcmsi  in  the  guards  on  their  railroad  trains  and  pub* 
Ik  highway!,  in  the  lotteries  and  bull  fights,  in  the  snm- 
Mry  execution  of  highway  robbers,  and  in  the  violence 
■Uch  the  church  itself  is  ready  to  visit  upon  those  who 
diR  to  point  out  the  way  of  salvation. 
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"  So  corrupt  has  this  system  been,  that  the  cultivated 
classes,  outside  the  priesthood,  are  almost  driven  not 
merely  to  irreligion,  but  to  open  opposition  to  Chris- 
tianity itself,  and  to  the  bleak,  barren  plains  of  free 
thought,  infidelity  and  atheism.  What  a  wail  the  help- 
lessness and  almost  hopelessness  of  this  people,  for 
nearly  four  hundred  years  under  the  incubus  and  curse 
of  Romanism,  raises  in  the  cars  of  Protestant  Christian- 
ity on  the  American  continent !  It  is  the  voice  of  God 
calling  to  us  by  their  proximity,  by  their  wretchedness, 
and  by  the  struggle  they  are  making  to  burst  their  fet- 
ters, to  come  speedily  and  in  mighty  force  to  their  relief. 

"  May  the  blessed  Spirit  whose  coming  as  an  abiding 
omnipresence  in  the  Church  made  it  expedient  for  the 
great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  to  ascend  to  his  Father, 
awake  the  Protestant  Church  in  the  United  States  to 
this  urgent,  imperative  call,  and  open  their  hearts,  and 
open  their  purses,  and  open  their  hands  for  this  difficult 
field,  which,  without  a  miracle  of  grace,  will  tax  their 
faith,  through  long  years  to  come." 

The  growth  and  spread  of  Protestant  influence  in 
Mexico  is  both  seen  and  felt.  Bishop  J.  F-  Hurst,  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  after  spending  over 
two  months  in  Mexico  during  the  past  winter,  wrote 
from  EI  Paso,  Texas,  March  3,  1887,  immediately  after 
crossing  the  Mexican  line : 

"  As  a  proof  of  the  readiness  of  the  Indians  of  Mexico 
for  Protestantism,  I  may  say  that  the  local  authorities  in 
one  town  have  given  us  temporary  use  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  where  our  missionary  preaches  every 
Sunday,  with  the  Holy  Virgin  high  in  the  altar  and  the 
reverent  saints  hanging  about  the  walls.  I  took  a  look 
at  this  now  singular  Protestant  temple.  In  another 
town,  as  I  am  informed,  the  authorities  are  arranging  to 
give  us,  outright,  another  Catholic  Church.  Whether  we 
should  accept  is  a  question.  But  this  is  proved:  the 
bolts  are  all  broken  and  the  doors  are  wide  open  for 
Protestant  work 
among  all  the  , 
thirty-two  races 
of  Mexican  In- 
dians. The  day 
of  persecution  is 
about  past. 
"President  Dia  2 
informed  Brother  ^ 
Butler  and  my- 
self, in  person, 
that  if  any  of  our 
missionaries  were 
threatened,  to  tel- 
egraph him  im- 
mediately, and 
troops  would  be 
furnished  for 
their  safety." 
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Elsewhere  in  this  magazine  will  be  found  an  account 
of  the  introduction  of  Protestant  Missions  into  Mexico, 
and  the  work  of  the  first  missionaries.  We  here  note 
more  especially  the  present  condition  of  Protestant  Mis- 
sions in  Mexico. 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Butler  writes  us  from  the  city  of 
Mexico.  April  4,  1887,  furnishing  the  following  as  the 
latest  statistics  of  Protestantism  in  Mexico:  "There  are 
len  different  Protestant  denominations  operating  in  Mex- 
ico, having  16  missions,  105  ordained  ministers,  100  un- 
ordained  ministers.  i8ootherworkers,3SocongTegations. 
3s  church  edifices,  265  hired  halls  for  worship,  18,000 
church  members,  35,000  adherents,  180  Sunday-schools 
with  6,000  scholars,  110  day  schools  with  4,500  scholars, 
3  theological  seminaries  with  50  students,  8  evangelical 
presses,  and  8  evangelical  papers." 

The  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  has 
the  headquarters  of  its  mission  at  Tampico.Mcxico,  with 
Rev.  Neill  E.  Ptessly  and  wife  as  missionaries.  Mr. 
Pressly  writes  us,  Oct,  iS,  1886,  furnishing  the  following 
items:  "There  are  6  native  preachers  and  helpers,  11 
preaching  places,  151  communicants,  4  Sunday-schools 
with  17  teachers  and  103  pupils,  i  day  schools  with  30 
pupils.    The  natives  contributed  $13750." 

The  Friends' Mexican  Mission  reported  in  September, 
1886,  congregations  at  Malamoras,  Gomez  Farias,  Santa 
Barbara,  Quintero,  Antigua  Morelos,  Fortines,  and  San- 
ttllana.  At  Matamoras  are  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Purdie  and 
wife,  and  Miss  Julia  L.  Ballinger.  aided  by  several  na- 
tives. "  One  meeting  of  over  sixty  members  has  been 
organized,  and  several  new  congregations  are  nearly 
ready  for  organization  into  established  meetings-" 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  has  at  Aguas- 
calicnteg,  Rev.  A.  H.  Whatley  and  wife.  They  have 
been  learning  the  language  and  preparing  for  active 
work. 

The  American  Board  has  two  missions  in  Mexico;  one 
in  Northern  and  the  other  in  Western  Mexico.  In 
Northern  Mexico  are  stations  at  Chihuahua,  Parral,  and 
Hermosillo,  with  4  missionaries,  6  female  missionaries, 
I  church,  42  members,  i  school  with  40  pupils.  The 
missionaries  at  Chihuahua  are  Rev.  James  D.  Eaton  and 
wife.  Rev.  Alden  C.  Wright  and  wife,  and  Miss  Isabella 
M.  Ferris.  At  Parral  are  Rev.  Alden  B.  Case  and  wife, 
and  Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Keyes.  At  Hermosilla  are  Rev. 
Matthew  A.  Crawford  and  wife.  In  Western  Mexico 
are  stations  at  Guadalajara  and  La  Barca,  with  6  out- 
stations,  z  churches,  64  members,  8  native  agents,  i  train- 
ing-school with  1 2  students,  i  girls'  school  with  30  pupils, 
I  common  school  with  25  pupils.  At  Guadalajara  are 
Rev.  John  Rowland  and  wife,  and  Miss  Belle  M.  Has- 
kins.  At  La  Barca  are  Rev.  Henry  M.  Bissell  and  wife. 
There  has  been  a  steady  advance  during  the  past  year 
''a  both  of  these  missions. 


The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  reported 
last  May:  "Our  older  mission  fields  in  North-eastern 
Mexico,  mainly  in  the  State  of  New  Leon,  are  in  a 
healthy  and  flourishing  condition.  Rev.  T.  M.  Westrup, 
long  the  faithful  pastor  at  Monterey,  while  continuingto 
serve  that  church,  has  been  appointed  to  the  general 
oversight  of  the  whole  work  in  that  region.  Besides 
himself  there  are  three  ordained  native  preachers :  Rev. 
Francisco  Trevino,  at  Salinas  and  contiguous  places; 
Rev.  Merced  Flores,  at  Apodaca  and  vicinity  ;  Rev.  Qui - 
rino  Monies,  at  Montemorelos  and  other  points.  In 
this  district  the  number  of  churches  is  8;  the  whole 
number  of  preaching  stations  is  about  so ;  number  of 
members  about  200.  Inquirers  after  the  truth  are  in- 
creasing, attentive  congregations  welcome  the  general 
missionary  as  well  as  the  local  pastors,  and  a  hopeful, 
enterprising  spirit  seems  to  prevail.  The  churches  of 
this  district  have  organized  themselves  into  an  associa- 
tion and  are  supporting  a  native  missionary.  The 
Woman's  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Chicago,  co-operate  in  sustaining  two  women 
missionaries  at  Monterey  and  Salinas,  and  the  Woman's 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  with  head- 
quarters at  Boston,  a  teacher  at  Santa  Rosa.  In  Central 
Mexico,  with  headquarters  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  Rev. 
W.  H.  Sloan  is  superintendent,  assisted  by  Rev.  Pablo 
Rodriguez  and  a  lady  missionary,  and  a  decided  impres- 
sion has  been  made.  '  We  find  that  the  statistical  table 
reports  15  missionaries,  teachers  and  native  helpers,  and 
199  members. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  reported  last  year 
270  church  members  in  Mexico.  The  stations  and  mis- 
sionaries are  as  follows:  Saltilh — W.  D.  Powell  and 
wife.  Miss  Addie  Barton,  Miss  M.  C.  Tuppcr,  Mrs.  M. 
E.  Graves,  and  three  teachers.  Rio  Grande  J^islricl— 
W.  M.  Flournoy  and  wife.  Palos  and  Parnis — ^F.  M. 
Myers,  Miss  Annie  J.  Maberry.  and  Senor  Gonsalvet. 
Monclrua  District- — Senor  Rodriguez.  Mr.  Flournoy 
has  since  resigned.  The  annual  report  says:  "The  ap- 
preciation on  the  part  of  our  Mexican  brethren  of  the 
work  of  our  Board,  finds  its  expression  in  the  fact  thai 
they  have,  of  themselves,  the  last  year,  published  a  paper, 
supported  a  school,  and  sustained  two  missionaries  at  an 
expense  of  ti,3oo." 

VRESBVTERIAN    CHURCH,    SOUTH. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  Slates  (South), 
in  reporting  last  year  its  Mexican  Mission,  failed  to  fur- 
nish the  statistics,  except  in  part.  The  number  of  its 
communicants,  or  its  nativepreachers.oreven  the  namw 
and  number  of  its  missionaries,  does  not  appear.  The 
report  says:  "The  boys'  school  in  Matamoras,  under  the 
care  of  Sr.  Morales,  an  elder  in  the  church,  is  self-sup- 
porting, with  the  exception  only  of  therent  of  the  school- 
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'  room,  which  is  paid  by  the  mission.      There  are  sixty  I   pansion  of  the  native  work  will  require  all  that  increase, 
boys  in  the  school.     The  girls'  school,  in  the  same  city,  |  no  additional  missionary  appointments  being  made  ex. 
under  Miss    Dysart,    has   also    become    self-supporting. 
Our  church  at  Jimenez,  includes  some  of  the  most  influ- 


ential citizens  of  the  place.  The  churches  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Taroaulipas  are  now  supporting  a  missionary  in 
the  field. 

''  The  congregations  at  Matamoras  hive  been  larger 
than  usual.  There  are,  also,  connected  with  the  con- 
gregation two  Sunday-schools,  one  in  the  city,  the  other 
in  the  country.  There  are  ten  ouislations  in  connection 
with  the  Matamoras  and  San  Juan  churches.  Services 
have  been  held  regularly  at  Brownsville  and  Santa 
Rosalia  and  Sunday-schools  maintained.  Six  outstations 
have  been  visited  regularly  by  Mr.  Hall-  There  are  90 
communicants  connected  with  the  Brownsville  church. 
Mr.  Hall  has  4  theological  students  under- his  instruc- 
tion. At  Jimenez  are  ,50  communicants  and  a  Sunday- 
school  of  22  scholars.  At  Victoria  are 40 communicants, 
and  at  Montemorelos  seven  communicants  and  a  Sun- 
(  day-school  of  twelve  children." 

i'HK^HV'ltKlAN    CHURCH,    NURTH. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the    United  Slates   of 
I  America  (North)  reported  to  the  {leiieral  Assembly  in 
pMay,  1886,  ihat  in  Mexico  it  had  8  ordained   mission- 
lories,  27  ordained  natives,  19  native  licentiates,  6  female 
nissionary  teachers,  3  Bible  women,  89  churches  with 
'^3.91'^  communicants,  2  boarding  schools  with  50  pupils, 
38  day  schools  with  684  pupils,  31  .students  for  the  min- 
istry,  t,734   Sunday-school   pupils,    $1,937  contributed. 
The  report  says,  "  Even  should  the  resources  of   the 
Board  for  the  Mexican  work  considerably  increase  from 
I' year  to  year,  the  prospect  now  seems  to  be  that  the  ex- 


cept merely  to  keep  up  the  force  at  the  present  num- 
bers.    In  no  other  mission  field  has  there  been  so  rapid 
an  increase  in  the  native  working  force  as  in  MAsico." 
The  principal  stations  occupied  are  as  follows  : 

Northern  Mexico. — Zacalecas,  occupied  1883;  la- 
borers. Rev.  Thomas  F.  Wallace  and  Rev.  Edward  M. 
Haymaker  and  their  wives,  and  Miss  Andrea  M.  Pre- 
vost,  Fremilh,  Miss  M.  Wilma  Jacobs  and  Rev, 
Jesus  Martinez  (native).  San  Luis  P&fos\,  occupied 
1873;  laborers,  Rev.  Henry  C.  Thomson  and  wife,  and  | 
Rev.  Hubert  W.  Brown.  Jens,  occupied  1880;  labor- 
ers, Rev.  David  J.  Stewart  and  wife,  and  Rev.  Carlos 
Abeyro  (native).  Saltitlo,  occupied  1884;  Rev.  Isaac 
Buyce  and  wife.  Monterey,  Miss  M.  E.  Cochrane,  Miss 
Kannie  Ward,  Rev.  Brigido  Scpulveda  (native).  Laredo, 
occupied  1886,  Rev.  Marian  E.  Beall. 

SOUTHERN  Mexico. — The  Mission  was  begun  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  in  1872,  and  here  are  Rev.  J.  Milton 
Greene  and  wife,  Miss  Fannie  C.  Snow  and  Miss  Vir- 
ginia A.  Disosway.  There  are  stations  occupied  by 
native  ministers  at  the  following  places:  Mexico  City, 
TIaipam,  Toluca.  Ozumba,  Tuxpan,  Aguacate,  Zita- 
cuaro,  Santa  Maria,  Jungapeo,  Zimapan,  Jacala,  Rayou, 
Vera  Cruz,  Jalapa,  Chilpancingo,  Texcal,  Telela, 
Mohonera,  Tuxpan,  San  Juan  Bantista,  Comaico, 
Paraiso. 

The  Theological  Seminary  for  the  benefit  of  both 
missions  is  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  14  of  the  22  students 
are  boarders.  New  work  has  been  inaugurated  in  Yuca- 
tan, at  Merida,  the  capital. 
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CHURCH    OF   JESUS. 

When  Bishop  Riley  presented  two  years  ago  to  the 
Mexican  Commission  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  his  resignation  of  his  jurisdiction,  he  reported 
there  were  about  1,3000  communicants  connected  with 
the  Church  of  Jesus.  A  portion  of  the  members  of 
that  church  claim  that  the  resignation  of  Bishop  Riley 
was  not  properly  accepted,  and  that  he  is  still  their 
Bishop,  They  have  been  aided  by  an  association  in  the 
United  States  known  as  the  Mexican  League,  and  in 
January  last  the  Mexican  League  decided  to  continue 
soliciting  contributions  for  the  Church  of  Jesus,  It 
also  said, 

"  The  effort  should  be  made  earnestly  anil  honestly  to  bring  the 
truth  lo  light,  harmoniie  the  diicordBiiI  elements  now  elUting,  in  the 
Nntional  Retomied  Cburch,  the  'Church  of  Jesus,'  and  help  it  be- 
come  a  united  body.         *'       ■ 

"  The  League  now  aiks  ihnt  every  cfTort  possible  niny  be  made  to 
reunite  those  who  originally  as  one  Cbiitch  ftsked  Sot  our  fostering 
care,  who  hove  l>een  known  and  aided  only  ds  an  independent 
church. 

■'  They  fed  with  and  will  aid  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Prolesl- 
ant  Episcopal  Cliuicb.  in  theit  work  as  an  effort  lo  give  help,  good, 
sound  adrice  and  encouragement  to  the  depressed  and  low.hearled 
lulTeren,  Ijolh  in  soul  and  body,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  some 
roecsenger  of  peace. 

"The  question  of  the  Church  in  Mexico  becotning  a  misaion  ol 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  cannot,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Mexican  League,  be  enlereil  upon  or  made  a  subject  of 

Rev.  Dr.  Coxe,  Bishop  of  Western  New  York,  on 
March  14,  1887,  wrote  endorsing  the  Mexican  League. 
He  said.  "  The  Reformed  Mexican  Church  is  an  old 
Catholic  Church  in  essence,  but '  ready  to  perish."  The 
action  of  the  Board  of  Missions  is  good,  sending  out  a 
commissary  to  look  after  the  English-speaking  Chris- 
tians of  Mexico,  but  it  does  not  touch  the  case  of  the 
Mexicans.  So  long  as  I  feel  bound  to  labor  for  the 
little  'Gallican  Church"  in  Paris,  and  the  Church  of 
Dollinger,  Reinkens  and  Herzog  in  Germany  and  Switz- 
erland, so  long  I  must  thank  God  that  the 'Mexican 
League'  affords  us  an  instrument  to  help  the  Mexicans 
who  are  in  a  like  evil  case,  and  who  stand  between  the 
fires  of  the 'Syllabus' and  of  sectarian  effort  to  disor- 
ganize them.  I  say  then  to  my  diocese,  'help  these 
women,"  who  are  'fellow-helpers  to  the  truth.'  " 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Mexican  League  is  Miss  M,  A. 
Stewart  Brown,  of  New  York.  The  League  issues  a 
paper  called  TAe  Eni-oy  every  two  months,  which  is  in- 
tended to  represent  the  claims  of  the  Mexican  Church. 

PROTESTANT    EPISCOPAL    MISSION. 

A  portion  of  those  connected  with  the  Church  of 
Jesus  in  Mexico,  believe  it  would  be  to  their  advantage 
to  be  made  a  mission  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  Sutes,  and  they  have  requested  that  this 
should  be  done.  On  Oct.  ai,  1886,  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  adopted  the 
following : 
^fjttAv>/,  Thai  the  Board  of  Managers  be  instructed  to  make  a 
sntScieal  appropriation,  to  be  taken  from   the  offerings  made  for 


i^llOp,    _ 


I.  for  the   maintenance  in  the  City   of  M< 
clergyman  appointed  by  Ihcm  on  nominnlion  of  the  Presiding  Bi^ 
lo  whom  shall  lie  assigned  the  duty  of  counseling  and  gDliliag 
work  of  those  preibytcrs  and  readers  who  have  asked  for  (he  f« 
ing  care  of  thit  church  (o  be  extended  to  them. 

On  March  10,  1887,  the   Board  of  Managers  of   the 
Board  of  Missions  met  in  New  York,  and  the  Rev.  Wm. 
B.Gordon    was    nominated    by   the    Presiding    Bishop, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  above  resolution,  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board,     But  as  the  Board  was  unpre- 
pared at  present  to  assume  additional  pecuniary  respon- 
sibilities, several  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  act  as  an 
advisory  committee  in  regard  to  church  work  in  Mexico, 
and  also  to  receive  and  disburse  contributions  for  the 
support  of  the  orphanage  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and 
for  the   maintenance  of  teachers,  readers  and   ot! 
acting  with    and    under    the   ecclesiastical  body  in 
Valley  of  Mesico,     The  committee  thus  appointed 
sist  of  Rev.    H,  Y,   Salterlee,  d.d,,  Kev.   G.  W.  Smjl 
0.11.,  Rev.  G.  Z.  Gray,  d.d..  Rev.  J.  H.  Eccleston.  dj 
Hon,  Alexander   H.    Rice,   Hon.   Edward   Pierrepi 
Mr.  C.  Stewart  Patterson,  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Boulion. 


METHODIST  KPlSt.'OPAL  CHU 


■,  SOUTH, 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  issued  May  i,  1886, 
stated  that  in  its  Mexican  Border  Mission  there  were 
3  ordained  missionaries.  10  native  preachers,  3  other 
native  helpers,  1,706  members,  57  Sunday-schools  with 
1,313  scholars.  i4churrhes,  2  boys'schools  with  ^4  schol- 
ars, and  I  girls'  school  with  J3  scholars.  ^_ 

The  Central  Mexican  Mission  Conference  at  that  tiiB^| 
reported  4  ordained  missionaries,  38  native  preachetlr 
24  other  native  helpers,  1,287  members,  57  Sunday- 
schools  with  1,217  pupils,  24  churches,  32  boys' schools 
with  314  pupils,  8  girls'  schools  with  204  pupils.  Bishop 
Hargrove,  who  presided  at  the  Conference  that  met  at 
Toluca,  Jan.  19,  1887,  reported  as  follows  of  the  Con- 
ference ■. 

Received  on  trial :  Rosenda  E.  del  Valle  and  Pablo 
Terrasas.  Continued  on  trial :  Francisco  Mendez,  Higi- 
nio  I.ozada,  Apolonio  Rios,  Eulogio  Gomez,  Feliciano 
Maya,  Torelo  A,  Morales,  Soslcnes  M.  Reyes,  Juan 
Uribe,  Primitivo  Martinez,  F.  Gonzales.  Angel  Blanco, 
Juan  Flores,  Agapito  Portugal,  Sebastian  Tovar,  Delfino 
Sandoral,  Sacramento  Vera,  and  Alberto  Rolbelete.  Ad- 
mitted to  full  connection:  Doroteo  Monvalva  and  Al- 
berta V.  Vega.  Received  from  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  recognized  in  elder's  orders :  C.  C.  Abeyro.  Trav- 
eling preachers  ordained  deacons:  Doroteo  Monsalvo 
and  Alberta  V.  Vega.  Deacons  of  one  year:  Luis  G. 
Prieto,  Domingo  Romero,  Josi't  B,  Alarcon,  Jose  Oliva. 
Crur  Martinez,  B.  G.  Reyes,  and  M.  H.  Cuevas.  Or- 
dained elders,  two  traveling  preachers:  Donaciano  Paz 
and  Trancjuilino  del  Valle.  David  F.  Watkins  was 
superannuated-  The  only  arrest  of  character  n 
case  of  Serviano  Gallegas,  who  was  suspent 
ministry  and  membership  of  the  church  for  tl 

Number  of  local  preachers,  11 :  number  c 


)ended  from  the     I 
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ber  of  members 
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of  church,  1,774;  adults  baptized,  90;  Sunday-schools, 

^49;  Sunday-school  teachers,  66;  Sunday-school  schol- 
ars, 1,009;  contributed  for  Foreign  Missions, $216 — $iC 
abovetheir assessment;  contributed  to  church  extension, 
•357.30.  Church  edifices,  11 ;  value  of  church  edifices, 
$51,93151.  Parsonages,  6;  value  of  parsonages,  liio,- 
839  3S-  Day  schools,  19  :  pupils  in  day  schools,  623. 
Next  session  of  Conference  at  Puebla. 
The  following  were  the  a|ipoiniments : 

Jir.-jri.-fl  DiHrlct.—'VI .  M.  Patterson.  P.  E,;  Mnico,  Anionio  Lo- 
pei.  Tcicococt..  lo  be  sup.  (bjr  Margarita  Olivares)  ;  Xochaca  ct.. 
DominEo  Ramero  ;  Amccameca  ct.,  lobe  sup.  (by  Nicholas  EE|>in- 
ace) :  Tula  ci..  Primitivio  Maiiinei  :  Hiiechapa  cl. ,  Id  be  sup.  (by 
R.  Dominguti)  ;  Tulyuhualco  ct, ,  Iliginio  Lozada :  Tohica,  F.  F. 
Agailir ;  Tennngo  cl.,  H.  M.  Cuevas  ;  Rlncon  ct,.  J,  B.  Alcorn  ; 
tAitoT  oi F.I  E'ian^tliila  Mrxitana  and  other  Spatii.sh  publicatlotis, 
W.  M.  Pitlenon. 

PHMa  Diilntr.~D*yid  W,  Carter.  P.  E,;  Puebla.  Donaciano 
Pax  :  Orizabn,  Alberto  V.  VegA ;  Metamoras  ct..  Sottenes  Juarez  : 
Tochimisolco  ct.,  F.  G.  Gonzalez  ;  Acaliingo  ct,,  lo  be  sup.  (by 
Agustin  Ortiz);  Cuemavaca,  S.  M.  Rezes*  Cunulla  cl,,  Feliciano 
M»ya  :  Yanlepec  ct.,  Alberto  Rolbelete  :  Jojulla  ct.,  Pablo  Tcrra- 
%aa;  Alpuyaca  cl.,  Apolonio  Rios. 

Gmuiilajara  Distriet.—].  W.  Grimes,  P.  E. ;  GuadilajarB.  Angel 
BIkdco  :  Tlajomulco,  S.  Ramos  Tovar ;  Ahualuico,  A.  Portugal ; 
Tecolotlan,  D.  Sandora! ;  Toquila.  S.  Vera;  San  Pedro  ct.,  Co  be 
■op.  (by  S.  Fignroa);  Tepic  ct..  10  be  sup.;  Alengo  ct.,  Juan  Uribe  ; 
Atoyac  ct.,  to  be  sup.  (by  F.  Reyes);  Cuyullan  ct.,  Juan  Flores, 

Ou-wa  ZJ/j/nV/,— T.  delValle,  P.  E.;  Oaiaca,  T.  del  Valle  ; 
Etla  ct.,  JoK  Oliva ;  Zachila  ct.,  D.  O.  Mon^lvo. 

San  Louis  PolBsi  Diitrict.— Joseph  Norwood,  V,  E, ;  San  Louis 
Poloii,  Joseph  Norwood  ;  Aguascalienles,  Luis  C,  Prielo  ;  Leon 
and  Lagoi,  B.  G.  Reyes ;  MczquitJc  ct..  Cnii  Martinez. 

MUkeagaa  Dislricl.—Cni\as  C.  Abeyro,  P,  E.;  Motelia,  C.  C. 
Abeyro;  Puriandero,  R.  E,  del  Valle  ;  UniapAn,  A,  Gomez  ;  Ta- 
oambaro.  F,  Mendei  :  Acambaro,  lo  be  Sup.;  Paticuaro,  to  be  sup. 

The  Woman's  Mission  Society  of  this  Church  has,  at 
Laredo,  on  the  border  of  Mexico,  four  missionaries  as 
teachers  in  the  Seminary  of  that  place,  teaching  Mexican 
girls.  They  report  65  pupils  enrolled.  "  The  Setninary 
is  on  the  Texas  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  one  mile  west  of 
Laredo  proper.  Within  two  miles  there  is  a  population 
of  over  ten  thousand  Mexicans." 

»  METHODIST  EnSCOPAl,  CHI.  RCH. 

The  Mexico  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  met  in  Puebla,  Mexico,  January  13,  1887,  Bishop 
Hural,  presiding.  Rev.  A.  W.  Greenman  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  conference: 

Several  familiar  names  failed  to  answer  at  roll-call. 
S.  P.  Graver,  who  has  for  years  served  as  secretary  of 
the  annual  meeting  and  conference,  was  seriously  ill, 
and  although  he  reached  Puebla  the  second  day  of  the 
conference,  was  unable  to  be  in  any  except  the  closing 
session.  D.  Kemble,  whose  health  failed  last  fall,  had 
returned  to  the  States,  and  C.  \V.  Drees,  who  for  twelve 
jrears  had  given  most  successful  service  in  all  the 
departments  of  mission  work,  had  been  called  away  in 
December  to  take  the  superintendency  of  our  missions 
in  South  America,  The  conference  by  appropriate 
reiolutions   recorded   tts  high   appreciation   of  C.   W. 


Drees's  services,  and  its  keen  sense  of  loss  at  his  de- 
parture. 

G.  B.  Hyde  was  received  by  transfer  from  the  Vermont 
Conference.  Six  native  brethren  were  admitted  on  trial, 
and  two  were  discontinued.  Of  the  ladies  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  one,  Miss  Latimer, 
had  returned  to  the  Stales  during  the  year,  and  two, 
Miss  Lizzie  Hcwelt,  of  the  Northwest  Branch,  and  Miss 
Hattie  Ayres,  of  the  Cincinnati  Branch,  had  entered  the 
work. 

The  reports  of  the  presiding  elders  indicated  a  steady 
growth  in  all  departments  of  the  work.  Although  the 
large  sum  of  $5. '69  was  raised  for  all  purposes  during 
the  year  1885.  the  minutes  for  1886  will  show  as  much 
and  probably  a  larger  amount.  For  missions  in  1885  the 
collections  were  $463;  in  1S8G  over  Woo  were  sent 
towards  "the  Million"  from  Mexico. 

A  committee  of  nine  were  appointed  to  represent  the 
mission  in  a.  general  assembly  of  all  the  Protestant 
bodies  working  in  this  country,  lo  be  held  in  Mexico 
City  in  January,  1888.  A  committee  of  five — three 
American  and  two  native  brethren — was  made,  to  pre- 
pare plans  and  have  charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
church  and  seminary  buildings  to  be  erected  in  Puebla 
this  year.  While  the  question  of  the  seminary  was  under 
consideration,  S.  Loza,  a  native  minister,  proposed  that 
the  conference  show  its  interest  for  that  work  by  raising 
a  fund  to  be  applied  directly  on  the  new  building.  It 
met  a  hearty  response;  native  brethren  circulated  the 
lists  and  in  a  few  minutes  nearly  $300  were  subscribedi 
largely  by  the  native  ministry. 

The  educational  and  missionary  sermons,  excellent 
discourses,  were  preached  by  native  brethren.  Sunday 
morning  Bishop  Hurst  preached,  through  an  interpreter, 
a  very  earnest,  practical  sermon,  and  at  its  close  ordained 
B.  N.  Velasco  a  deacon.  The  conference  love-feast, 
Sunday  afternoon,  led  by  L.  C.  Smith,  was  a  precious 
service.  The  experiences  given  showed  the  thoroughly 
practical  and  yet  deep  religious  character  which  the 
native  ministry  are  developing.  They  are  proving  them- 
selves lo  be  not  only  a  blessing  to  the  Methodism  of 
Mexico,  but  an  honor  to  the  mother  Church.  Their 
hearty  songs,  fervent  prayers,  and  earnest  preaching 
during  the  conference  week  proved  over  and  over  the 
genuineness  of  their  conversion  and  call. 

Despite  the  reduced  number  of  Americans  on  the 
field,  the  old  work  was  all  provided  for,  and  at  several 
points  strengthened;  notably  in  the  case  of  the  rapidly 
developing  Indian  work  in  the  mountains  of  the  States 
of  Hidalgo  and  Puebla,  of  which  two  American  mission- 
aries, Brothers  Smith  and  Hyde,  are  in  charge.  Miss 
I,.  Hewelt,  of  the  Northwestern  Branch,  was  sent  to 
Tetela,  where  Brother  Hyde's  home  is.  to  open  a  girls' 
school.  The  native  ministry  were  also  advanced  lo 
posts  of  greater  responsibility  than  American  mission- 
aries  had  hitherto  usually  held.  S.  Loza  was  returned 
for  the  third  year  to  the  charge  of  the  Orizaba  Circuits 
with  two  junior  9TeaK,l\«^  ».tii  ».xixksvq*,\  "A  K.awjj^i'^?.- 
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tions,  with  three  day  schools  to  care  for.  Others  were 
given  charge  of  the  congregations  in  Guanajuato  and 
Puebla,  one  was  made  assistant  pastor  in  Mexico  City, 
while  another  was  appointed  one  of  the  instructors  in 
the  theological  seminary  and  preparatory  school. 

The  Appointments^  as  read  out  by  the  Bishop,  were  as 
follows : 

Northern  District,  S,  P.  Craver,  P,  E, — Cortazar,  J.  Chavez. 
Cueramaro,  to  be  supplied.  Guanajuato,  A.  Tovar.  Jilotepec,  to 
be  supplied.  Leon,  £.  F.  F.  y  Betancourt.  Queretaro,  J.  M.  Euroza. 
Salamanca  6  Irapuato,  £.  W.  Adam.  San  Juan  del  Rio,  P.  Martinez. 
Silao,  to  be  supplied. 

Central  District.  S,  W,  Siberts,  P,  -ff.— Ayapango  Circuit,  to 
be  supplied.  El  Chico  y  Omitlan,  to  be  supplied.  Mexico  City  h 
Ixtacalco,  J.  W.  Bntler,  y  C.  A.  Gamboa.  Miraflores  y  Tlalmanalco, 
to  be  supplied.  Pachuca  Circuit,  L.  B.  Salmans,  y  S.  Lopez. 
Pachuca  y  Real  del  Monte,  English  Work,  to  be  supplied.  San 
Vicente  y  Coatlinchan,  to  be  supplied.  Tesontepec  y  Acayucan,  F. 
Anguiano.  Tulancingo  Circuit,  L.  C.  Smith  y  N.  Guevara.  Zacu- 
altipan,  to  be  supplied. 

S.  W.  Siberts,  'E^dxXox  oi  El  Abogado  Cristiano, 

J.  W.  Butler,  Publishing  Agent. 

Easi'ERN  District,  A.  IV,  Greenman,  P.  E. — Apizaco,  P.  Btr- 
nal.  Cordova,  to  be  supplied.  Morelos,  to  be  supplied.  Orizaba, 
S.  Loza.  Panotlay  Tlaxcala,  P.  F.  Balderrama.  Puebla  y  Sn 
Martin,  A.  Palacios.  Tetela,  G.  B.  Hyde,  and  one  to  be  supplied. 
Xochiapulco,  N.  Fernandez. 

President  Theological  School,  D.  Kemble,  Assistant,  B.  Valaso. 

W.  F.  M.  Society. 

Mexico  Orphanage,  Miss  M.  F.  Loyd,  Miss  H.  Ayres.  Miraflores, 
Miss  E.  LeHuray.  Pachuca,  Miss  M.  Hastings.  Puebla,  Miss  S* 
M.  Warner.     Tetela,  Miss  L.  Hewett. 

On  March  3d  Bishop  Hurst  wrote  to  the  Missionary 
Secretaries  : 

"  I  have  devoted  two  months  to  a  visitation  of  our 
Mexican  Mission.  Our  work  is  everywhere  in  a  most 
hopeful  and  aggressive  condition.  Three  churches  have 
been  dedicated — one  in  El  Chico  (a  gift  of  Dr.  Rule);  a 
second  in  Ixtacalco  (near  Mexico,  on  the  Viga  Canal, 
near  the  Floating  Gardens);  and  a  third  in  Xochiapulco, 
in  the  midst  of  our  growing  and  promising  work  among 
the  Indians  of  the  Sierras.  Our  school  property  in 
Puebla  is  a  magnificent  possession,  and  the  work  done 
there  will  satisfy  the  Church  at  home.  In  Mexico  City, 
the  English  congregation,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Butler,  is  constantly  growing,  while  the  press,  also 
in  his  charge,  is  doing  far  more  and  better  work  than  I 
had  anticipated.  The  native  congregation  is  very  large. 
The  thrfee  presiding  elders  (Brothers  Graver,  Siberts, 
and  Greenman)  are  excellent  leaders,  while  the  more 
recent  additions  to  our  force  (Messrs.  Smith,  Salmans, 
and  Hyde)  are  answering  all  expectations.  The  de- 
parture of  Brother  Drees  from  the  field,  for  work  in 
South  America,  is  a  great  loss  to  Mexico.  He  leaves 
behind  a  noble  monument  of  work,  with  everybody  as  a 
friend  and  brother.  Our  native  ministry  are  fit  com- 
panions of  those  who  have  gone  to  Mexico  to  found 
this  rapidly  developing  work.  But  it  will  be  many  a 
year  before  they  can  stand  alone,  without  the  cool  heads 
and  far-reaching  wisdom  of  the  Americans  from  the 
home  conferences.    Every  appointment,  from  Leon  in 


the  north  to  Cordoba  in  the  south,  shows  advance. 
Guanajuato  is  a  signal  triumph,  due  to  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Brother  Graver.  But  there  are  still  other 
monuments  to  other  men  equally  brave  and  true.  All 
the  American  men  are  still  young,  but  they  have  passed 
through  blood.  They  know  how  to  stand  without 
quaking  before  drawn  knives  and  well-aimed  revolvers." 

AMERICAN    BIBLE   SOCIETY. 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  one  General  Agent 
in  Mexico,  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Hamilton.  He  reported  for 
the  year  1885  as  follows  : — "  Of  25  Bible  colporteurs  that 
have  been  employed  during  parts  of  the  year,  only  twelve 
have  continued  through  the  twelve  months.  Yet,  alto- 
gether, they  have  spent  in  this  work  4,228  days,  traveled 
30,500  miles,  and  offered  the  Scriptures  for  sale  to 
45,000  persons.  The  result  has  been  a  sale  by  them  of 
1,470  Bibles,  1,679  New  Testaments  and  3,947  Gospels 
for  $1,670.40  while  they  have  given  ^way  at  the  same 
time,  178  Bibles,  410  New  Testaments,  and  1,901  Gospels. 

**  As  usual,  the  colporteurs  have  suffered  frequent  in- 
sults, imprisonments  and  stonings.  One  was  six  days  in 
prison  in  Campeche,  without  just  cause.  Another  in 
Oaxaca  was  driven  by  a  mob  to  his  house,  which  was 
stoned  all  night  by  them,  while  he  watched  and  prayed 
with  his  trembling  wife  and  children.  Two  of  the 
number  who  had  gone  down  to  the  warm  countries  have 
fallen  sick  and  are  still,  after  two  months  of  suffering, 
unable  to  continue  their  work.  Others,  whose  work  has 
been  temporarily  suspended  at  the  agency  are  ready  to 
go  forth  again  as  soon  as  means  may  be  supplied.  In- 
cluding the  colporteurs'  issues,  a  summary  of  the  dis- 
tribution by  the  Mexico  agency  in  1885  is  as  follows  : 

Biblek.  Tes*ts.   Portions. 

Sold 1,890   2,140  4,145    proceeds,  $2,030.27 

Donated...    424      836    1,799    value,  599-39 


Distributed  2,314   2,976   5,944 

**  The  Holy  Bible  is  still  prohibited  in  Mexico,  not  by 
the  government,  for  the  iatvs  of  the  country  touching 
liberty  of  conscience  are  excellent,  but  by  that  mighty 
power  of  Rome,  which  having  held  enslaved  all  Mexico 
for  three  hundred  years,  still  rules  absolutely  the  co^' 
sciences  of  five  million  descendants  of  Montezuma,  9.^^ 
practically  the  actions  of   four  million    inhabitants       ^^ 
mixed  descent.      Yet   this   prohibition   while   it   kei 
millions  from  opening  the  book,  incites  not  a   few 
purchase,  in  order,  as  they  say,  "  to  learn  in  private  » 
it  is  forbidden  them."     We  have  not  heard  of  a  man^ 
Mexico,  other  than  a  priest,  who  having  read  the 
has  pronounced  it  bad,  and  wc  know  of  hundreds 
instances  where  the  first  reading  was  with  the  object 
deciding  this  very  question  of  good  or  evil  teachi: 
There  are  some  who  declare  themselves  to  be  Roov^  ^ 
Catholics,  but  read  and  recommend  the  New  Testam^''^ 
saying,  as  one  who  bought  a  second  copy  for  a  M^^d 
to-day,  that  *  the  teaching  is  good*  " 
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KVANUELICAL  ALLIANCE. 

Prof.  Wm.  Wells  furnishes  the  following  report  re- 
ipecting  the  Evangelical  Alliance  of  the  Republic  of 
■  llesico  : 

■'  The  Alliance  has  its  headquarters  in  the  capital,  and 
is  a  live  institution.  1  was  present  at  ils  annual  meet- 
ing in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  Kebruary  last.  Nearly  all 
the  Christian  workers  in  the  capital  were  present,  repre- 
senting alt  denominations,  even  to  the  Episcopalians 
and  Quakers,  fur  even  these  good  people  have  sent  an 
honest,  active  worker  from  Kichmoiid,  Ind  The  ubject 
of  the  meeting  was  to  look  over  the  work  of  the  past 
year,  and  elect  officers  lor  the  ensuing  year,  and  the 
proceedings  were  of  the  most  friendly  and  liberal 
character.  I  was  glad  to  notice  here  the  representative 
A>f  the   .American  and    Foreign  Bible    Society,    whose 

>!iition  is,  of  course,  very  cosmopolitan. 

"The  Alliance  proposes  to  hold  a  (leneral  Convention 
Hnexi  year  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  with  a  view  to  a  better 
fsnderstanding  and  division  of  their  work,  and  the  dis- 
of  numerous  questions  pertaining  to  methods  and 
Lfields,  to  schools  and  orphanages,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
mailers  in  which  a  conference  of  minds  and  interchange 
of  views  may  be  beneficial.  Efforts  were  at  first  made 
to  hold  said  convention  this  year,  and  by  error  an 
announcement  to  this  effect  crept  into  some  of  our 
papers.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  was  thought  best  to  take 
more  time,  and  put  it  off  till  next  year  in  February. 
The  mcetin>(  will  doubtless  be  one  of  import  for  the 
future  of  Mexico,  and  for  the  Protestant  Church  of  the 
United  States  ;  for  it  is  clear  that  our  churches  and  our 
country  have  ihe  great  liunlen  of  Mexico's  deliverance 
on  our  shoulders. 

■•  One  of  the  good  things  that  the  Alliance  does  right 
on  the  ground  is  to  hold  public  anion  meetings  of  prayer 
and  speech  and  song  on  the  first  Monday  evening  of 
the  month  in  the  various  localities  of  the  missions. 
The  one  for  this  month  was  held  in  our  own  Trinity 
Church,  which  to  our  surprise,  was  crowded  with  the 
people  from  the  various  missions.  So  large  and  atten- 
tive an  audience  could  not  have  been  collected  in  New 
York  city  without  a  good  deal  of  urging.  The  Rev 
Mr.  Morales,  of  the  I'resbytcrian  Mission,  a  native 
worker,  delivered  a  stirring  address,  and  our  own 
Bishop  Hurst  also  gave  ihem  a  few  words  of  good  cheer 
;tnd  encouragement,  which  were  well  rendered  into 
Spanish  by  Brother  liutler,  who  is  singularly  ready  in 
this  necessary  work." 


I'roLeHtaiit  Work  Among  Mexican  >Voiuen. 

The  men  of  Mexico  are  virtually  infidels  ;  but 
Komanism  has  a  strong  hold  upon  the  women  and 
children.  One  hears  this  expressed  freijuently  as  a 
general  sentiment.  The  men  of  Mexico  are  disgusted 
with  Catholicism  as  a  disagreeable  political  factor,  and 
have  learned  too  many    lessons  from   its  intrigue  and 


cunning  to  desire  or  admire  it.  Like  many  in  France, 
they  have  turned  from  it  to  infidelity.  But,  with  that 
aptitude  for  religion  which  woman  possesses  above  man, 
the  disposition  to  hold  to  the  ideal  iong  after  the  image 
is  marred  or  broken  is  found  in  the  Mexican  woman  of 
to-day.  It  may  be  that  in  her  religion  she  has  found 
sympathy  and  tenderness  above  that  which  the  limited 
circle  o>'  her  social  and  domestic  life  gives  her.  Perhaps 
she  finds  in  it  diversion  and  entertainment.  But  what- 
ever be  the  cause,  it  is  a  fact  that  Romanism  in  Mexico 
has  its  stronghold  in  the  hearts  of  the  women. 

The  women  here,  viewed  generally,  run  ihrough.j 
about  the  same  scale  as  in  other  nominally  Christian 
lands.  From  the  graceful  senora,  with  manners  so  fine 
that  the  folds  of  her  mantilla  know  no  disorder,  to  the 
humble  woman  seen  daily  in  the  street,  shawl-draped 
and  sad-faced,  you  find  many  answering  types  to 
woman  in  all  lands.  Where  there  are  variations,  they 
are  those  that  circumstances  would  have  bred  in  any 
people. 

Though  the  women  of  Mexico  are  much  more  acces- 
sible than  those  of  China,  Egypt,  or  other  Oriental 
lands, — walking  unveiled  in  the  streets,  and  mingling  in 
public  assemblies, — yet  work  among  them  is  specially 
suited  to  a  woman  missionary.  She  can  better  bear 
with  the  petty  interruptions  to  domestic  instructions, 
and  perhaps,  too,  better  understand  feminine  subter- 
fuges. Especially  is  this  the  case  in  work  amongst  the 
poorer  classes.  Helen  Hunt,  in  her  "Tidbits  of 
Travel,"  in  speaking  of  her  talk  over  some  domestic 
trouble  with  a  German/raw,  says  so  prettily,  "  We  were 
only  two  women  looking  into  each  other's  wet  eyes." 
And  it  is  so  everywhere.  In  those  human  troubles  tliat 
vi.sit  all  lands,  death  of  children,  of  loved  ones  of  any 
tie,  of  poverty,  sickness,  and  shame,  national  barriers 
are  broken  down,  and  women  meet  on  the  same  plane. 
In  these  common  woes  they  arc  bul  two  women  looking 
into  each  other's  tearful  eyes,  and  good  is  done.  The 
best  expression  of  sympathy  and  interest  is  to  knock 
at  their  humble  doors,  enter,  and  take  the  seat  offered 
you,  though  it  be  but  a  box  or  a  bed,  sit  with  them,  hear 
their  simple  stories  of  children  or  kindred,  and  relieve 
them  ,in  sickne.ss  or  poverty.  it  is  good  and  it  is 
pleasant.  They  will  be  happier  for  your  coming,  and 
foUowyou  to  the  door  or  outside  gale  with  thanks  and 
duplicated  aiiios. 

Once  converted,  the  Mexican  woman  is  a  Gospel 
worker.  Protestantism  is  a  religion  that  must  be  lived, 
especially  so  when  side  by  side  with  Komanism.  f  iften 
being  the  object  of  persecution,  she  must  talk  her 
religion,  i  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  all  our  women 
church-members  are  shining  lights.  I  was  talking  with 
my  washerwoman,  a  church-member,  this  morning,  and 
had  clear  glimpses  of  her  personal  work  among  outside 
friends  and  acquaintances  ;  yet,  to  know  her  in  her 
simplicity,  you  would  not  suspect  it.  We  started  in  our 
church  here,  two  months  ago,  a  wot(i3.vi.'?. ijacAieS.-^ ,>Moij\a.t 
thus  Xti  otgan\xc,  s^a.ew;\xe,  ».^4  &\e.O.  -Cwt    ««am«.Ni' 
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church-work.  The  society  has  begun  propitiously.  Its 
main  object  is  to  incite  the  women  to  work  personally 
for  the  salvation  of  their  immediate  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. They  are  doing  it.  Once  a  week  we  meet  for 
interchange  of  experience,  and  to  report  what  has  been 
attempted  or  accomplished  in  the  intervening  time. 
Our  society  numbers  fifteen.  All  of  them — perhaps 
with  one  exception — are  poor.  Three  are  seamstresses, 
earning  not  more  than  fifty  cents  per  day.  Three  or 
four  are  washerwomen.  Two  are  widows,  who  sustain 
families  of  three  or  four  children  by  sewing  or  washing. 
Yet  these  women  are  in  earnest,  and  find  time  to  work 
in  church  matters,  visiting  the  sick,  relieving  and  help- 
ing the  poor,  or  rather  ihe  poorer.  Besides  this  work, 
we  have  a  missionary  committee,  to  which  all  these 
women  belong,  and  a  large  number  of  the  school 
children.  Last  Friday  the  first  collection  was  taken  up, 
and  amounted  to  three  dollars  and  twelve  cents.  This 
was  principally  given  by  the  women,  as  the  children's 
work  has  not  been  sold. 

Perhaps  a  few  incidents  of  personal  experience  will 
throw  some  light  on  what  I  have  been  trying  to  say. 
My  work,  until  this  past  fall,  was  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  children,  in  and  out  of  school.  This  year  I  am 
only  a  few  hours  in  the  school-room,  and  have  much 
to  do  in  outside  visiting.  I  have  found  the  work 
exceedingly  encouraging  and  interesting.  In  my  visits 
I  am  kindly  received.  All  the  family — women,  men, 
and  children — listen  to  what  I  have  to  say  with  polite 
attention  and  often  evident  interest.  My  first  visiting 
outside  of  the  church-members  has  been  in  families  that 
have  sent  their  children  to  our  schools  ;  then  to  the 
friends  of  our  members  ;  and  so  the  circle  widens,  until 
now  I  have  much  more  than  I  have  time  for. 

The  Mexicans  are  not  much  given  to  argument.  If 
unconvinced,  they  do  not  often  say  so.  When  induced 
to  discuss  matters  with  you,  there  is  a  petty  list  of  argu- 
ments in  all  their  mouths.  I  hear  them  without  varia- 
tion in  individual  cases,  just  as  they  have  received 
them  from  the  priests.  One  is  that  their  religion  is  the 
older  ;  another,  that  Protestanism  was  founded  by  a 
monk,  who,  wishing  to  marry  a  nun,  gave  up  all  religious 
principles  to  accomplish  his  end.  A  most  difficult  class 
to  deal  with  is  that  found  in  all  lands — those  who  traffic 
in  vice  for  daily  bread.  In  Gospel  lands  you  can  call 
this  sin  and  be  understood  ;  but  what  must  one  do 
with  those  whose  very  religion  has  blunted  their  moral 
sense  ?  What  can  we  say  to  those  whose  spiritual  leaders 
cannot  throw  the  first  stone,  but  must  needs  go  out 
** beginning  at  the  eldest  ? "  One  poor  creature,  having 
been  under  instruction  for  some  time,  committing  what 
to  us  is  a  gross  sin,  said,  on  being  reproved,  "  1  knew  it 
was  wrong,  but  I  did  not  know  it  was  such  2l great  sin'' 
—  The  Missionary, 

"  The  houses  of  Mexico  are  seldom  more  than  two 
stories  high.  They  are  built  about  a  fatio — an  interior 
open  square,  surrounded  by  verandas.  The  entrance 
from  the  street  is  into  this  court." 


A  Visit  to  Tezontepec,  Mexico,  and  to  Its  First 

Protestant 

BT  REV.   LEVI  B.  SALMANS. 

From  Pachuca  to  Mexico  City,  a  distance  of  fifty-eight 
miles,  we  have  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  or  plain, 
from  six  to  ten  miles  wide,  bordered  by  hills  and  moun- 
tains  of  varying  sizes  on  either  side.  In  this  valley  is 
an  hacienda,  or  estate,  thirty-eight  miles  long,  and  as 
wide  as  the  valley  itself.  Formerly  this  property  be- 
longed to  the  Jesuits,  but  when  they  were  banished 
from  Mexico  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  and 
their  lands  were  seized  by  the  government  and  sold, 
this  was  sold  in  this  one  immense  estate.  The  hills  at 
either  side  are  filled  with  villages  in  which  live  rancheros, 
or  farmers,  who  rent  land  from  this  great  hacienda  of 
San  Xavier,  as  it  is  called.  In  these  villages  are  found 
some  of  the  most  sturdy,  independent,  and  virtuous 
people  of  the  land. 

Tezontepec  is  one  of  these  tillages,  having  about 
1,500  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  about  twenty  miles 
south  of  Pachuca,  and  forty  miles  from  Mexico  City.  I 
have  not  seen  in  this  State  of  Hidalgo  a  better  built 
town.  It  consists  largely  of  massive  stone  or  adobe 
structures,  and  there  is  an  unusual  per  cent,  of  buildings 
two  stories  high,  being-finished  up  in  good  style  within 
and  without.  In  this  village  we  have  a  church,  the 
head  of  a  work  cut  off  from  the  Pachuca  circuit  at  the 
Annual  Conference  of  1886.  In  this  church  are  over 
fifty  members  and  about  a  dozen  probationers.  This 
work  last  year  was  in  charge  of  a  Mexican  preacher,  an 
ex-priest,  and  under  the  supervision  of  Presiding  Elder 
Drees.  On  the  last  day  of  August,  1886,  Brother  Drees 
and  myself  left  Pachuca  on  horseback,  after  dinner,  and 
reached  this  place  a  little  before  night. 

We  went  directly  to  the  house  of  Senor  Don  Atilano 
Orozco,  who  is  a  pillar  in  the  church.  He  maintains  in 
his  large  house  an  immense  and  nicely  furnished  room 
for  the  special  accommodation  of  the  visiting  mission- 
aries and  preachers,  and  he  claims  the  privilege  of 
entertaining  all  who  come  in  this  capacity.  He  owns 
three  large  houses  in  the  village  which  he  has  built 
with  the  profits  of  his  farming  enterprises.  He  owns 
considerable  land  about  town,  and  besides  rents  a  ranch 
of  some  350  acres  of  the  great  hacienda.  He  employs 
about  fifteen  agricultural  laborers  the  year  round,  and 
in  the  harvest  time  he  has  as  many  as  forty  at  work  at  a 
time. 

It  was  a  week  day  when  we  arrived,  and  according 
to  the  common  custom  in  this  country  on  the  arrival  of 
missionaries,  and  every  night  of  their  stay  at  points  on 
the  circuits,  the  people  gathered  together  at  lamplight 
for  a  meeting.  The  audience  showed  a  high  degree  of 
intelligence,  being  made  up  as  it  was  of  what  appears  to 
me  the  very  best  class  of  people  I  have  seen  in  Mexico. 
In  the  merits  of  sterling  character  it  cannot  be  much 
below  our  best  country  congregations  at  home. 

The  following  day  Brother  Drees  entered  in  a  new 
church  record  which  had  been  provided  the  data  he  had 
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brought  from  the  record  book  at  Pachuca,  and  in  the 
afternoon  he  held  the  Quarterly  Conference.  It  appears 
that  from  the  beginning  this  appointment  has  never 
been  any  expense  to  the  Missionary  Society  further  than 
the  salary  of  the  preacher.  They  provided  and  fitted 
Dp  a  church ^for  themselves.  They  pay  the  rent  of  the 
preacher's  house,  and  the  keeping  of  his  horse.  They 
pay  for  lights,  books,  and  all  they  use. 

At  night  another  meeting  was  held  in  which  a  child 
was  baptized,  a  probationer  received  into  full  connec- 
tion, and  the  Lord's  Supper  administered.  Here  the 
child  is  presented  by  the  god-father  and  god-mother, 
(he  parents  joining  in  the  vows.  The  relation  of 
eadearment  that  exists  between  the  co  parents,  as  the 
parents  and  the  god-parents  are  called  here,  is  very 
great,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  other  social  tie  of  equal 
pover  outside  of  the  immediate  family. 

In  two  days'  observation  in  this  church  1  was  much 
impressed  with  two  or  three  things  in  relation  to  it. 
Notingthe  considerable  means  that  they  possess  and  the 
power  that  they  wield  not  only  over  their  numerous 
employes,  but  also  in  social  affairs  and  local  politics, 
1  was  greatly  impressed  with  their  piety,  and  with  the 
neelcness  and  godly  humility  which  characterizes  their 
whole  demeanor. 

They  not  only  have  the  spirit,  but  the  forms  of  godli- 
Mssate  well  observed  and  taught  to  their  children  ;  for 
unong  other  things  I  noticed  that  where  we  were  enter- 
tained even  the  little  ones  had  been  taught  to  say  grace 
u  the  meal  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

They  take  an  unusual  pride  in  sustaining  the  work  as 
reEates  to  the  expenses.  Still,  considering  their  finan- 
^  ability.  I  thought  them  as  yet  somewhat  behind  our 
own  people  at  home  in  this.     But  they  are  very  young 


n  Protestantism  yet,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
that  before  the  first  generation  of  Protestants  have 
passed  away  they  will  be  paying  every  expense  of  their 
own  work,  and  also  contributing  liberally  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  regions  beyond. 

In  the  midst  of  the  persecution  which  they  still  receive) 
their  loving,  unrevengeful  and  patient  spirit  shows  itself, 
and  also  in  one  or  two  instances  truly  remarkable 
polemical  ability  has  been  displayed  among  the  laity  in 
contact  with  the  Spanish  priest  of  the  parish  who  con- 
tinually combats  them.  He  does  not  confine  himself  to 
preaching  against  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism,  but 
makes  some  of  the  most  scandalous  misrepresentations 
of  their  beliefs  and  especially  of  their  practices.  This 
leads  his  adherents  to  do  some  shameful  things. 

A  short  time  before  we  were  there  the  wife  of  a  Pro- 
testant  had  died  and  been  buried  by  the  priest  in  the 
Catholic  churchyard.  She  had  been  tolerant  toward  the 
religion  of  her  husband,  and  had  sometimes  attended 
Protestant  worship,  and  so  by  some  seems  to  have  been 
thought  to  be  a  Protestant  herself.  So  eight  days  after 
her  interment  her  tomb  was  opened,  her  body  taken  out 
and  mutilated  and  left  on  the  ground  where  the  dogs 
partly  devoured  it.  In  his  next  sermon  the  priest  de- 
nounced the  Protestants  for  having  perpetrated  the 
horrible  crime,  saying  that  it  was  their  custom  to  do 
this  thing  in  other  lands.  This  sounds  about  as  badly 
to  one  acquainted  with  the  facts  as  the  same  priest's 
statement  made  in  a  sermon  that  it  is  the  practice  of 
Protestant  parents  in  England  to  have  fairs  in  which  to 
sell  at  public  auction  their  own  children. 

Such  was  the  impression  made  upon  me  by  this  work 
that  finding  my  host  to  have  been  the  founder  of  it,  I 
made  inquiries  of  him  into  its  origin  and  history.  In 
1^74,  his  wife  being  afflicted  with  a  stubborn  disease,  he 
moved  to  Mexico  City  where  he  could  have  skilled 
medical  treatment  for  her.  There  he  lived  in  something 
like  an  apartment  house.  In  this  country  there  is  always 
found  living  at  the  main  entrance  of  large  buildings, 
and  keeping  the  door,  a  porter.  In  the  porter's  apart- 
ment he  saw  the  ten  commandments  posted  up,  printed 
in  large  letters.  They  attracted  his  attention  and  drew 
him  into  conversation  with  the  man,  who  was  a  Protes- 
tant, and  who  gave  him  a  New  Testament  and  many 
tracts.  These  he  read  and  studied  until  he  found  him- 
self thoroughly  converted  from  Rome  and  to  Pro- 
testantism. 

After  a  time,  and  with  some  effort,  he  told  his  wife  of 
the  change  in  his  belief,  and  was  surprised  to  hear  her 
say  that  she  had  undergone  the  same  change,  and  to 
find  that  she  had  in  her  possession  Protestant  books 
and  tracts  which  she  also  had  been  reading.  Moreover, 
she  told  him  that  an  uncle  of  hers  had  prepared  her  in 
her  early  life  for  this  change,  for  he  had  taught  her 
many  things  from  the  Bible,  and  had  revealed  to  her 
his  convictions  as  to  many  of  the  errors  of  Rome. 

As  it  was  Mr.  Orozco's  custom  to  ride  out  to  his 
country  home  every  week  or  two  to  oversee  his  affairs, 
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there,  he  took  out  with  him  and  distributed  many  Bibles 
and  tracts.  These  village  farmers  read  them  with 
avidity.  An  older  brother  of  Don  Atilano,  who  could 
not  read,  made  an  arrangement  with  the  clerk  of  the 
local  court,  who  was  a  devout  and  firm  Catholic,  to  have 
him  read  the  newly  discovered  book  to  him.  After 
much  time,  with  daily  reading,  they  were  both  converted 
from  their  former  belief  in  Catholicism. 

This  brother  became  a  leader  among  those  in  the 
village  who  had  become  Protestants  or  were  inquiriers. 
His  spirit  seemed  to  have  been  changed,  and  he  seemed 
to  have  an  unusual  insight  into  the  inspired  word.  He 
organized  a  weekly  Sunday  meeting,  in  which  such  as 
were  disposed  united  in  reading  the  Bible  and  a  book  of 
notes  on  St.  Luke,  into  the  possession  of  which  they  had 
fallen,  uniting  also  in  singing  hymns  and  m  praying 
together.  This  continued  for  some  years.  At  last  the 
leader  sickened  and  died,  but  such  were  his  final  exhor- 
tations, and  such  his  dying  experience,  that  they  greatly 
confirmed  his  associates,  and  are  to  the  present  day 
spoken  of  with  frequency  as  **  glorious." 

A  Catholic  friend  at  a  distance  copied  three  chapters 
from  a  book  on  penitence  and  confession  and  sent  it  to 
Don  Atilano  with  a  letter  expressing  his  deep  regret 
that  his  brother  had  died  without  confessing  to  a  priest. 
The  clerk  of  the  court  took  up  the  extract  and  wrote  the 
friend  a  long  reply  to  the  assertions  and  teachings  of  the 
book  quoted,  which  could  not  be  equaled  by  many  of 
our  people  at  home  of  equal  education  and  opportu- 
nities. He  had  the  advantage  of  having  studied  the 
Bible  closely  and  of  having  meditated  much  upon  it  in 
its  relation  to  Romanism  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up  and  instructed. 

The  wife  of  Don  Atilano  also  died  in  much  peace,  and 
though  Catholic  friends  sought  to  have  her  confess  to  a 
priest,  she  resisted  to  the  last  and  died  in  the  simple 
faith  of  the  Gospel.  These  people  continued  together 
worshipping  God  according  to  the  light  they  had,  and 
seeking  more  light  with  an  enviable  zeal.  For  five  years 
they  never  came  in  contact  with  any  preacher,  nor  any 
church  of  Protestantism. 

At  last,  in  1879,  one  of  our  native  preachers  was  explor- 
ing among  the  villages  on  the  other  side  of  this  valley, 
and  heard  of  these  people  of  Tezontcpec.  He  cro.ssed 
over  the  valley  or  plain,  and  among  others  called  upon 
Don  Atilano  himself,  who  that  very  day  had  him  baptize 
his  youngest  child.  He  was  received  with  open  arms, 
and  immediately  arrangements  were  made  by  whigh  this 
point  was  added  to  the  Pachuca  circuit,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  the  work  has  gone  forward  grandly.  I  was 
told  that  the  half  of  the  village  is  more  or  less  won  to 
our  cause.  Half  the  town  offices  or  more  are  held 
by  Protestants,  including  the  officers  who  manage  the 
public  schools. 

"The  Virgin  Mary  is  the  tutelar  deity  of  all  Mexico ; 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  people  worship  her  in  the 
form  of  an  Indian  maiden.     Many  chapels  have  been 
*  erected  in  her  honor  in  every  city  and  town.** 


Introduction  of  Protestantism  Into  Mexico. 

BY  HANNAH  MORE  JOHNSON. 

When  war  broke  out  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  in  1846,  agents  of  the  Bible  Society  followed  the 
invading  army.  The  pioneer  missionary  in  Mexico, 
however,  was  Miss  Melinda  Rankin,  a  devoted  school- 
teacher from  New  England,  who  took  her  place  in 
Brownsville,  Texas,  just  over  the  border,  long  before 
Mexico  was  opened,  and  there  besieged  one  gate  to  this 
benighted  land.  The  kind  of  faith  which  can  say  to  a 
mountain,  "  Be  thou  removed,  and  be  thou  cast  into  the 
sea,"  was  hers. 

Poor  vanquished  Mexico  was  yet  distracted  with  inter- 
nal troubles,  bleeding  with  wounds  our  country  had  in- 
flicted upon  her,  and  too  ignorant  of  her  real  degradation 
to  know  that  those  of  her  own  household  were  her  worst 
enemies.  While  affairs  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  were  in 
this  forlorn  condition.  Miss  Rankin,  listening  to  the  sad 
stories  told  by  returning  soldiers,  felt  that  something  must 
be  done  for  poor  Mexico.  "  Who,"  she  continually  asked 
with  voice  and  with  pen,  **  will  go  to  the  rescue?"  Her 
efforts  were  all  in  vain.  Then  she  resolved  to  go  herself. 
She  could  not  preach,  but  she  could  teach.  She  was  told 
that  Texas  was  given  up  to  outlaws,  and  that  even  if  she 
could  pass  there  in  safety  through  dangers  the  Mexicans 
were  too  embittered  against  the  United  States  to  listen 
patiently  to  what  she  said. 

But  love  for  perishing  souls  was  stronger  than  all  these 
fears.  In  1852,  after  some  delay  at  Huntsville»  Texas, 
Miss  Rankin  opened  a  school  for  Mexican  children  in 
Brownsville,  Texas,  just  opposite  Matamoras,  in  Mexico, 
In  this  school  the  Bible  was  daily  and  faithfully  taught. 
Some  of  her  pupils  lived  across  the  river,  and  frequently 
returned  to  their  homes  in  Mexico  carrying  with  them 
the  New  Testaments  she  gave  them.  These  girls  were 
watched  by  a  company  of  French  nuns  who  had  estab- 
lished a  school  close  by  Miss  Rankin,  and  also  by  the 
Romish  priests  everywhere.  Sometimes  their  Testaments 
were  snatched  away  and  burned  by  lynx-eyed  inquisitors, 
but  most  of  them  escaped,  and  many  are  to-day  bringing 
forth  a  harvest  of  a  hundredfold. 

I>^  i^55>  Miss  Rankin  became  convinced  that  the  work 
of  Bible-distribution  required  the  whole  time  of  one  per- 
son, and  applied  to  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian 
Union  (New  York)  to  seek  for  a  Christian  man  who 
could  speak  Spanish  to  come  to  Brownsville  and,  as  the 
door  opened,  to  enter  Mexico.  But  such  a  man  could 
not  be  found,  and  rather  than  see  the  work  hindered 
Miss  Rankin  secured  the  services  of  an  assistant  in  her 
school  and  devoted  herself  to  Bible-distribution.  Amer- 
ican friends  said,  **  The  Mexicans  turn  your  Bibles  over 
to  tlie  priests  to  burn."  After  investigation,  it  was  found 
that  this  was  very  seldom  the  case.  She  says,  '*  I  found 
that  the  Mexicans  concealed  them  in  the  most  careful 
manner,  taking  them  out  and  reading  them  by  night. 
I  went  one  day  to  the  house  where  one  of  my  pupils 
resided  to  ask  concerning  her  absence,  and  also  to  make 
inquiry  after  a  Bible  I  had  furnished  her.    A  report  had 
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crept  into  the  school  that  she  had  exchanged  it  with  the 
nons  for  a  saint,  and  that  they  had  burned  it.  The  mother 
of  the  lorl  met  me  at  the  door,  and  with  streaming  eyes 
told  me  that  her  daughter  had  died  of  yellow  fever  but 
a  short  time  before.  I  asked  if  she  had  her  Bible.  She 
replied,  '  No ;  I  put  her  Bible  in  her  coffin,  as  she 
loved  it  so  much,  and  it  was  buried  with  her.'  *'  Orders 
came  now  for  dozens  of  Bibles  at  once,  accompanied  by 
money  to  pay  for  them. 

Miss  Rankin  was  greatly  aided  in  her  labors  by  a  trav- 
eling German  portrait-painter.    While  attending  to  his 
business  he  visited  the  homes  of  many  wealthy  people 
far  in  the  interior,  in  many  places  so  remote  that  they 
knew  comparatively  little  of  the  great  struggle  which 
was  then  going  on  over  Protestantism,  or,  if  they  did, 
had  those  about  them  who  were  thirsting  for  the  word  of 
God.     It  was  among  the  poor  his  message  was  most  gladly 
received.  He  often,  however,  encountered  violent  oppo- 
sition, but  his  heart  was  burdened  with  the  spiritual  needs 
of  distracted  Mexico,  and  he  was  willing  to  suffer  the 
loss  of  all  things — even  of  life  itself — for  Christ's  sake. 
He  finally  lost  his  life  in  Mexico  ;  whether  he  was  killed 
as  a  Bible-distributor  or  for  the  purposes  of  robbery  was 
never  ascertained. 

In  1859  a  light  finally  dawned  upon  the  long  night  of 

darkness  in  Mexico.     On  Christmas  day  the  liberal  army 

under  Juarez  entered  the  capital  in  triumph ;  only  the 

night  before,  Miramon  and  his  defeated  forces  had  fled 

away.     It  was  a  glorious  victory  for  those  who  advocated 

religious  freedom.     The  great  change  was  heralded  over 

the  land  by  ringing  of  bells  and  firing  of  cannon.     Mata- 

moras,  on  the  northern  border  was  illuminated,  and  joined 

in  the  general  rejoicing.     Miss  Rankin  says,  ''As  the 

noise  from  Matamoras  broke  on  my  ear  I  thought  I  never 

had  heard  more  delightful  sounds,  and  my  heart  bounded 

in  joyful  anticipation  that  God*s  word  could  now  have 

free  course  and  be  glorified.'*     Men  immediately  came 

over   from  Matamoras   for   Bibles   and  tracts,   saying, 

"We  can  now  distribute  Protestant  books  without  any 

hindrance,  and  we  will  pay  you  for  all  you  can  let  us 

have." 

In  i860  the  American  Bible  Society  employed  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Thompson  to  labor  as  their  agent  in  Mexico,  the 
authorities  encouraging  his  work.  As  far  as  Monterey  he 
found  that  the  Bible  had  preceded  him  everywhere.  At 
Cadereita,  thirty  miles  from  Monterey,  a  man  met  him 
vith  the  abrupt  question,  ''Are  you  not  a  teacher  of  the 
Bible.'  I  have  dreamed  of  just  such  a  looking  man  as 
yott;  I  knew  that  somewhere  there  must  be  the  living 
teacher  of  this  book."  It  was  found  that  this  man 
vu  well  read  in  the  Scriptures.  He  had  thrown  aside 
popery,  embraced  the  Gospel,  and  gave  good  evidence 
of  being  truly  "born  again."  In  1861  this  Mexican 
^d  his  eldest  son  came  to  Brownsville,  and  after  care- 
fil  examination  were  received  into  a  Protestant  church, 
the  first  Mexicans  who  dared  to  come  out  publicly  and 
piofess  the  Protestant  faith. 
In  i86ip  Miss  Rankin  and  her  helpers  were  shut  out 


by  the  civil  war  from  communication  with  friends  in 
the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Thompson  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

Rev.  James  Hickey,  being  obliged,  as  a  Union  man,  to 
flee  from  Texas,  went  to  work  in  Mexico ;  he  was  the  first 
man  to  collect  a  congregation  of  Protestant  Mexicans. 
In  two  places  he  found  churches  ready  for  organization, 
the  result  of  Bible-reading  alone. 

After  laboring  for  years  amid  many  perils  and  some 
disasters,  Miss  Rankin's  long-cherished  desire  was 
granted,  and  in  1866  she  crossed  over  into  Mexico  and 
began  work  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Monterey.  The  hos- 
tility of  the  priests  was  so  great  that  durifig  the  first 
three  months  of  her  stay  in  that  city  she  moved  three 
times  out  of  houses  she  had  rented  and  then  was  obliged 
to  leave.  But  a  house  was  secured  at  last,  and  public 
worship  began.  Converts  multiplied,  and  some  of  them 
were  by  this  time  capable  of  instructing  their  country- 
men in  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  She  selected  four  of 
these  young  men  and  asked  them  if  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  preach  Christ  among  their  people.  They  hesi- 
tated— not  for  want  of  love  to  their  Master,  but  because 
they  were  laboring-men  and  had  families  to  support. 
Finding  that  they  needed  but  thirty  dollars  a  month. 
Miss  Rankin  resolved  to  set  them  at  work,  trusting  for 
their  support  to  the  liberality  of  Christian  friends  in  the 
United  States.  Sad  to  relate,  this  resource  failed  her 
just  now  when  the  field  was  so  white  to  the  harvest,  and, 
taking  her  life  in  her  hand,  as  she  had  done  so  many 
times  before,  this  noblewoman  went  to  the  United  States 
to  lay  the  cause  before  the  women  of  its  Protestant 
churches.  These  Christian  sisters  took  the  measure  of 
her  plan,  and  sent  her  back  to  her  work  with  a  heart 
newly  inspired  with  love  and  faith,  believing  that  the 
day  would  soon  come  when  she  should  see  "  the  Gospel 
preached  in  Mexico  by  the  Mexicans  themselves."  She 
had  secured  funds  which  enabled  her  to  employ  not  only 
four,  but  eight,  men. 

As  soon  as  possible  Miss  Rankin  gathered  her  laborers 
together  and  prepared  to  send  them  out  two  and  two,  as 
in  apostolic  days  The  morning  came  for  their  depart- 
ure, and  she  noticed  that  two  of  the  young  men  looked 
troubled. 

"  Why  are  you  anxious  ? "  she  kindly  asked. 

The  men  said  they  expected  opposition,  and  were  par- 
ticularly afraid  of  a  priest  who  would  meet  them  with 
arguments  against  the  Bible.  They  were  so  ignorant ; 
how  could  they  answer  him  } 

Miss  Rankin  opened  the  Bible  at  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Luke  and  drew  attention  to  these  words:  "And  he  sent 
them  two  and  two  before  his  face  to  every  city  and  place 
whither  he  himself  would  come^'*  emphasizing  the  last 
clause,  assuring  the  men  that,  as  they  were  going  out  in 
Christ's  name  to  preach  his  Gospel,  they  might  expect 
his  presence  and  blessing,  as  he  had  promised.  This 
scriptural  view  of  the  case  restored  confidence,  and  the 
young  brethren  cheerfully  took  up  their  bundles  of  books 
and  departed,  Miss  Rankin  looking  after  them  with  tlxfi. 
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joyful  exclamation  in  behalf  of  Mexico,  ''Arise,  shine, 
for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen 
upon  thee." 

At  the  close  of  a  month,  the  appointed  time,  every 
man  came  back  with  the  same  story  that  the  seventy 
told  to  Jesus  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  two 
timid  ones  were  especially  happy  ;  even  the  priest  they 
had  dreaded  had  nothing  to  say  against  the  Bible  when 
they  met  him.  The  Bible  was  opened  again  and  the 
story  repeated,  with  emphasis  now  on  these  words: 
"  Lord,  even  the  devils  are  subject  unto  us  through  thy 
name." 

This  work  continued  from  month  to  month  until  the 
whole  country  within  one  hundred  miles  of  Monterey 
had  been  traversed  by  the  eight  Mexican  colporteurs. 
And  now  should  they  not  press  on  to  regions  beyond  if 
the  Master  made  a  way  1  It  was  soon  opened.  Two  of 
these  young  men  were  sent  to  Zacatecas,  a  distance  of 
between  three  and  four  hundred  miles.  They  were  the 
two  timid  brethren  who  ventured  forth  on  this  long  and 
dangerous  road,  accompanied  by  two  colporteurs  em- 
ployed by  the  Bible  Society.  At  Villa  de  Cos,  near 
Zacatecas,  they  remained  several  weeks,  teaching  and 
preaching  with  great  acceptance.  ''  Scarcely,"  said  they, 
"  do  we  find  time  to  eat  or  to  sleep,  so  anxious  are  the 
people  to  hear  our  readings  from  God's  word." 

When,  in  1873,  Miss  Rankin  was  compelled  by  failing 
health  to  give  her  Bible-work  into  other  hands,  there 
were  hundreds  of  converted  Mexicans,  in  six  organized 
churches,  with  a  school  attached  to  each  church,  and  a 
training-school  for  boys  in  the  seminary-building  in  Mon- 
terey. Miss  Cochrane  writes  in  1881 :  ''All  but  one  of 
Mr.  Thomson's  theological  class  of  ten  young  men  date 
their  awakening  to  the  time  when  Miss  Rankin  was  here. 
Don  Pablo,  the  tenth  man,  came  from  2^  little  village 
where  a  single  copy  of  the  Bible  began  the  work."  This 
mission  is  now  under  the  care  of  the  Foreign  Board  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

In  1878  the  first  Bible-store  was  opened  in  the  City  of 
Mexico.  The  passers-by  stopped  at  its  windows  to  gaze 
with  mingled  curiosity  and  awe  on  a  book  which,  it  was 
claimed,  was  the  word  of  God.  One  peasant  from  the 
mountains,  who  came  back  to  buy  a  Bible,  had  walked 
seventy  miles  for  this  sole  purpose  and  in  the  purchase 
spent  all  that  he  had.  He  carried  home  the  precious 
book,  and  read  it  to  his  family  and  his  neighbors.  They 
had  no  time  to  listen  to  him  during  the  day,  but  they 
came  from  far  and  near  at  night  to  his  humble  cabin  and 
took  turns  in  furnishing  him  with  candles.  One  aged 
couple  walked  twenty  miles  night  after  night  to  hear 
these  wonderful  words  of  life. 

Thus  we  see  that  God  has  put  special  honor  on  the 
Scriptures  of  truth  in  the  early  evangelization  of  Mexico. 
In  hundreds  of  instances  in  every  part  of  the  land  it 
has  preceded  the  missionary,  and  again  and  again  con- 
gregations have  been  found  all  ready  for  organization  as 
churches  where  the  voice  of  the  living  preacher  had  never 
been  heard.    The  reading  of  the  Bible  alone,  blessed  by 


the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  saving  of  souls,  has  proved  how 
true  are  the  Psalmist's  words :  "  The  entrance  of  thy 
word  giveth  light." 

The  people  of  Mexico  had  been  praying  in  an  un- 
known tongue  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  when 
a  devoted  priest,  Francisco  Aguilar,  began  to  read  and 
to  ponder  the  teachings  of  the   Holy  Scripture  with 
regard  to  prayer.     As  he  studied  the  history  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Church  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
loomed  up  before  him  as  a  new  truth,  and  that  peace 
which  he  had  so  vainly  sought  in  fasts  and  in  penances 
began  to  flow  into  his  soul.     His  eyes  were  now  opened 
to  see  the  miserable  perversions  of  Scripture  which  Rone 
had  taught  for  truth.   Like  the  Apostle  Andrew^  Aguilar 
abode  with  the  Master  for  one  day,  and  then,  eagerly 
seeking  for  some  one  to  whom  he  could  communicate  the 
blessing  which  filled  his  own  heart,  brought  a  brother- 
priest  to  Jesus.    Thus  one  friend  told  another,  until  a 
band  of  fifty  Bible  students  had  been   formed   whose 
undreamed-of  strength  at  first  woke  no  opposition.    But 
as  the  truth  spread  the  spirit  of  persecution  was  aroused. 
The   Church  began  to  thunder  out  its   warnings  and 
curses,  but  Aguilar,  strong  in  the  Lord,  went  on  his  way 
undismayed. 

An  effort  had  been  made  by  a  few  earnest  souls  as 
early  as  1861  to  leave  the  Church  of  Rome  and  build  on 
true  foundations.  This  work  now  took  shape,  and  in 
1865  the  first  Protestant  congregation  was  gathered  in 
the  capital,  under  the  leadership  of  Aguilar.  They  called 
themselves  "The  Church  of  Jesus,"  and  were  known 
from  the  outset  as  strong  advocates  of  an  open  Bible  in 
the  language  of  the  people  and  of  prayer  in  their  mother- 
tongue.  Aguilar's  ministry  was  short,  but  productive. 
He  died  in  1865,  a  victim  to  the  cruelty  of  Rome.  The 
Church  of  Jesus  had  been  put  under  ban.  No  Romanist 
would  give  or  sell  its  members  food,  and  they  were 
driven  out  of  every  house  where  they  attempted  to  find 
shelter.  The  pastor  was  among  the  first  victims  of  these 
privations,  and  after  his  death  the  little  flock  were  scat- 
tered by  their  relentless  persecutors. 

In  the  summer  of  1868,  Miss  Rankin  was  in  the 
United  States  soliciting  aid  for  her  work  in  Monterey, 
when  she  met  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Riley,  then  the  pastor  of 
a  Spanish  Protestant  church  in  New  York  and  her  own 
personal  friend.  Her  statements  convinced  him  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  go  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  two 
hundred  thousand  souls  were  sitting  in  almost  heathenish 
darkness.  Three,  years  afterward  Mr.  Riley  carried  out 
this  plan,  coming  to  Mexico  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union.  His  command 
of  the  Spanish  language  enabled  him  at  once  to  take 
hold  of  the  work.  He  had  brought  with  him  a  printing 
press,  and  this  was  set  up  and  secretly  began  its  work. 
.  The  Church  of  Jesus  adopted  the  old  Spanish  liturgy 
used  by  Christians  of  Spain  during  the  centaries  in  which 
they  held  aloof  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 

At  last  the  liberal  government  felt  stroDg  enough  to 
provide  the  Protestants  with  a  house  for  public  worship* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  PROTESTANTISM. 


MAKUKL  AQUAS. 

seated  'churche*  by  scores  were  staoding  empty,  and 

f  the  handsomest  oC  these — the  church  of  San  Jos4 

racia — was  sold  to  Dr.  Riley  for  a  merely  nominal 

The   fury  of  the   Romanists  knew   no  bounds. 

declared  that  the  day  the  Protestants  took  posses< 
}f  that  church  the  pavement  should  stream  with 

blood. 

e  night,  as  Dr.  Riley  returned  to  his  lodgings,  he 
.  a  letter  thrust  under  his  door;  in  this  letter  he 
}ld  that  six  men  had  sworn  to  waylay  and  kill  him. 
lew  that  in  those  lawless  times  it  would  be  easy  for 
to  fulfill  the  threat,  but  said,  "  If  life  must  be  short, 

be  earnest." 

pamphlet  exposing  the  errors  of  Rome  was  now 
rat  from  the  press.  A  copy  of  this  was  given  by  a 
er-priest  to  Manuel  Aguas,  the  most  earnest  and 
rat  champion  of  the  Church  of  Rome  known  in 
:o.  and  a  bitter  enemy  of  Protestantism.  Aguas 
ailed  upon  to  answer  at  a  public  meeting  this  bold 
:iige  of  the  Protestants.  In  order  to  prepare  him- 
ir  his  tuk,  he  took  the  tract  home  and  sat  up  all 

to  read  it-    Other  Romish  priests  had  done  the 

and  had  been  hardened  in  error ;  but  Aguas  was 
sd  to  the  heart.  He  opened  the  Bible,  so  long 
cted  for  the  traditions  of  the  Church,  and  it  proved 
a  sword  of  the  Spirit  to  him.  He  wept  and  prayed, 
t  laBt>. yielding  to  his  convictions,  he  went  to  Dr. 
,  saying,  "  Uke  Saul  of  Tarsus,  I  have  persecuted 
hnrch  of  Christ."     The  next  time  the  Church  of 

met  they  were  astonished  to  see  their  old  adversary 
:  pnlpit  preaching  the  faith  he  had  once  so  bitterly 
d. 

e  Romanists  were  panic-struck.  That  the  man  on 
;  devotion  to  Rome,  on  whose  talents  and  influence, 
Ihnrch  had  depended  for  their  overthrow  should 


join  those  despised  Bible  Christians  was  indeed  a 
terrible  blow. 

When  the  day  came  for  the  opening  service  in  the 
Church  of  San  Jos^  de  Cracia,  Romanists  were  there 
thirsting  for  Protestant  blood;  but  Aguas  was  not  with 
them.  He  stood  boldly  by  the  pastor,  ready  to  die,  if 
need  be,  for  the  faith. 

The  storm  of  persecution  now  raged  fiercely  around 
this  devoted  band,  but,  like  one  inspired,  Aguas  preached 
Christ  and  him  crucified  as  the  only  salvation  from  sin. 
His  whole  soul  was  in  the  work.  Twelve  times  in  one 
week  he  was  in  the  pulpit.  "  Destitute,  afflicted,  tor- 
mented "by  his  enemies,  he  toiled  on  for  three  years, 
until  at  last  he  sank  under  the  tremendous  strain  to 
mind  and  body.  His  last  sermon  was  from  the  text, 
"Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteous- 
ness' sake:  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Aguas  was  carried  from  his  pulpit  to  die.  As  sight 
and  memory  failed,  some  one  leaned  over  him  and  whis- 
pered, "  Do  you  remember  the  blood  of  Christ .' "  The 
old  light  kindled  again  on  his  pallid  face :  "  Oh  yes ! 
yes !  The  precious  blood  of  Jesus  1 "  and  so  he  passed 
to  his  reward. 

A  noble  band  of  more  than  forty  martyrs  have  sealed 
their  faith  by  their  blood  in  this  Church  of  Jesus.  Man- 
uel Agtia?,  the  pastor  and  bishop  ekct  of  this  church, 
died  in  1872. 

Planted  in  fertile  soil,  this  organization  seemed  des- 
tined to  outnumber  all  others  and  become  the  leading 
evangelical  Church  in  Mexico.  At  one  time  they  claimed 
over  six  thousand  adherents,  and  half  that  number  of 
communicants.  It  is  now  sorely  rent,  however,  by  in- 
ternal dissension..  In  1884  the  communicants  numbered 
about  one  thousand,  and  fifty-two  preaching-places  were 
reported. 

Elsewhere  in  Mexico,  God's  word  had  "free  course 
and  was  glorified."  In  i86z  the  Rev.  James  Hickey, 
a  Baptist  minister,  began  a  good  work  in  the  city  of 
Matamoras  as  an  independent  missionary.  In  1863  he 
was  preaching  in  Monterey.  His  assistant  at  that  time, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Westrup,  has  since  been  murdered  by 
the  Indians.  Mr.  Hickey  died  in  \Zf,b.— Mexico,  Past 
and  Prtunt. 
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CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


(SoUTifr^^  '^People,  <xr\h  '7Prof«»fcini  'SRiaftiono  of  ®cttira(  'jHtnecica. 


Central  America  consists  of  the  five  republics  of  Costa 
Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Salvador, 
and  the  colony  of  British  Honduras,  and  embraces  the 
country  between  Mexico  and  South  America. 

("osta  Rica  has  been  an  independent  state  since  the 
year  1811.  It  has  an  area  of  z.^.zoo  square  miles.  The 
population  on  December  31,  1885,  was  estimated  at 
"3,785,  including  570  Spaniards,  240  Germans.  198 
French.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  are  abo- 
rigines,  or  Indians.  There  are  a  large  number  partly  of 
European  descent  and  partly  Indian.  A  report  for 
1886  states  there  are  548  national  schools,  with  a  total  of 
i7,«S4  pupils.  The  legislative  power  is  vestcJ  in  a 
Chamber  of  Representatives — one  representative  to 
every  10,000  inhabitants — chosen  by  the  suffrage  of  all 
those  who  are  able  to  live  "re 
spectably  "  Coffee  is  the  princi 
pal  culture.  The  President  is 
General  Don  Bernardo  Soto 

Guatemala  was  established  as 
a  Republic  Jn  1839.  It  has  an 
area  of  46,800  square  miles,  and 
a  population  estimated  on  Jan 
uary  1,  1886.  at  1,311,544,  of 
whom  a  third  are  of  European 
descent,  and  the  rest  aborigines, 
or  Indians.  The  capital  is  dua 
temala  la  Nueva  with  59,039  m 
habitants,  a  tenth  uf  them  of 
European  origin.  The  pnncipal 
exports  are  coffee,  indigo,  and 
sugar.  The  President  is  General 
Manuel  Barillos,  elected  March 
15.  1886,  for  four  years, 

Honduras  was  established  as 
a  Republic  in  1838.  The  legis 
lative  power  is  vested  in  a  t  on 
gress  of  thirty-seven  Deputies 
and  the  executive  power  in  a 
President,  nominated  and  elected 
by  popular  vote  for  four  years 
The  President  is  General  Don 
Luis  Bogran,  elected  Nov  9 
1883.  The  area  of  the  Republic 
is  46,400  square  miles  with  a 
population  in  1881,  of  458,000 
The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  con 
sists  of  aboriginal  Indians  1  he 
capital  is  Tegucigalpa,  with  11,- 
000  inhabitants.  The  exports 
are  chiefJy  of  cattle,  mahogany, 
hides,  and  india-rubber. 

Nicaragua  was  proclaimed  as 
a  Republic  in  1858.  It  vests  the 
lAmsintive  power  in  a  Congress 


consisting  of  a  Senate  with  ten  members,  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  with  eleven  members.  The  executive 
power  is  in  a  President.  Scnor  Carazo  was  elected  Pre- 
sident in  December,  1886.  The  area  of  the  Republic  is 
49,500  square  miles,  and  a  population  officially  stated  in 
1883  as  275,815.  The  great  mass  uf  the  population  con- 
sists of  aboriginal  Indians,  Mulattues,  Negroes,  and  mixed 
races,  and  the  number  of  Europeans  and  their  descend- 
ants is  very  small  and  on  the  increase.  The  seat  of  gov- 
ernment is  the  town  of  Managua,  with  12,000  inhabitants. 
The  leading  exports  are  coffee  and  india-rubber.  The 
Mo.skito  Territory  is  a  part  of  Nicaragua,  bordering  on 
the  Carribean  Sea,  and  which  was  at  one  time  independ. 
ent  and  governed  by  an  Indian  monarch.  It  is  not  so 
(.ailed  from  the  insects  that  are  ^o  troublesome,  but 
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rom  a  cluster  of  small  islands  or  banks  situated  near 
he  coast  and  called  Mosquitios. 

Salvador  has  been  an  independent  State  since  1853. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  National  Assembly 
if  Deputies,  and  in  a  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
lecutive  in  a  President.  General  Francisco  Menendez 
lasbeen  President  since  June  19,  1885,  The  area  of 
he  Republic  is  estimated  at  7,225  square  miles  with  a 
lobulation  in  1S85  of  634,120.  Aboriginal  and  mixed 
aces  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population,  amongwhom 
ive  about  10,000  whites,  or  descendants  of  Kuropcans. 
fht  native  population  is  more  inclined  to  civilized  pur- 
uitsthan  that  of  the  neighboring  states.  Theprincipal 
iiports  are  coffee,  indigo,  sugar,  balsam,  and  silver. 
ian  Salvador  is  the  capital  with  13,274  inhabitants. 

British  Honduras  is  the  name  given  to  the  English 
olony  of  Belize.  It  probably  derives  its  name  of  Belize 
rom  the  French  balise,  a  beacon,  as  no  doubt  some  sig- 
lalor  light  was  raised  here  to  guide  the  freebooters, 
iho  at  one  time  infested  the  bay.  to  some  common  ren- 
luvous.  It  has  an  area  of  7,561  square  miles,  and  a 
x^ulation  of  27,457.  The  capital,  Belize,  has  5,800 
ihabitants.  The  Governor  is  R.  T.  Goldsworthy.  He 
I  assisted  by  a  Legislative  Council  of  five  official  and 
lur  unofficial  members.  The  exports  are  mahogany, 
igwood,  sugar,  coffee,  and  bananas.  The  population 
mainly  negro,  introduced  originally  as  slaves,  whence 
as  sprung  a  hybrid  race  from  intermixture  with  Ruro- 
»ns  and  Indians. 

A  letter  from  Panama  dated  April  5.  1887,  conveys 
le  following  information  respecting  the  five  Republics; 
"The  Central  American  Diet  recently  held  in  Guatc- 
lala.  agreed  to  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  be- 
wcn  the  five  Central  American  Republics.  The  citi- 
EDs  of  aay  one  of  the  five  Republics  will  hereafter  be  a 
itiien  of  all,  no  matter  in  which  of  them  he  may  have 
Mr  boro.  This  convention  provides  for  the  fullest 
berty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  the  ditfer- 
m  States,  for  the  friendly  intervention  of  all  in  any 
Dliiical  disputes,  and  the  observance  of  strict  neutrality 
I  the  event  of  armed  contests  between  the  different 
tates.  Provision  is  also  made  for  joint  action  in  any 
ise  ia  which  any  one  of  the  States  should  find  itfeif 
volved  with  a  foreign  power.  Arrangements  are  also 
ade  for  the  adoption  of  similar  weights  and  measures, 
d  a  common  civil  and  criminal  code,  the  abolition  of 
e  death  penalty,  and  the  assimilation  of  constitutional 
inciptes,  such  as  that  which  declares  the  necessity  of 
riodical  changes  of  all  officials.  Lastly,  it  contains  a 
sisfor  the  re-cstabiishment  of  the  Central  American 
nion." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  account  given  of  each  of  the 
untries  of  Ceolral  America,  that  there  is  an  aggregate 
>piilation  of  about  3,oco,coo,  of  whtm  by  far  the  larg- 
t  part  are  Indians.  Some  of  these  are  civilized,  but 
>c  majority  are  E>avages,  ro.ming  ihiough  ihe  forests 
nd  living  by  banting  and  fishing.  Many  have  ac- 
epicd  the  religion  of  the  dominant  race  and  call  them- 


selves Catholics,  K  traveler  in  that  country  writes  as 
follows:  "Catholicism  is  the  religion,  but  only  nomin- 
ally ;  so  far  as  my  observation  went — and  I  regret  to 
say  that  it  is  confirmed  by  every  traveler — the  examples 
set  them  in  the  matter  of  morals  is  such  that  it  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they  still 
remained  in  savagedom.  To  eliminate  ffom  an  Indian 
every  trace  of  independence,  all  the  savage  virtues  of 
courage,  hospitality,  and  frankness,  and  cause  the  residu- 
um to  wear  a  tin  cross,  put  on  a  tolerably  clean  waist- 
cloth,  and  go  to  a  whitewashed  chapel  in  the  evening 
to  listen  to  what  he  cannot  understand,  but  knows  well 
enough  in  the  persons  of  his  own  family  that  the 
teacher  does  not  live  up  to,  is  not  highly  conducive  to 
the  improvement  of  the  species,  either  in  Central 
America  or  elsewhere." 

PROTESTANT    MISSIONS. 

In  the  colony  of  British  Honduras  arc  Episcopal, 
Methodist,  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  churches,  but  in 
the  five  republics  of  Central  America  the  only  Protes- 
tant Missions  are  those  of  the  Moravians  in  the  Mos- 
kito  Territorj-.  in  Nicaragua,  and  the  Presbyterians  in 
Guatemala. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  reports 
in  British  Honduras  nn  the  Belize,  Ruatan,  Corozal, 
and  Stann  CreeJc  Appointments  and  at  out-stations,  21 
chapels,  10  other  preaching  places,  6  missionaries,  4 
catcchists,  i8  day  schools  with  24  teachers  and  1,301 
scholars,  20  Sunday-schools  with  157  teachersand  1.322 
scholars,  32  local  preachers,  1,470  church  members  and 
37  probationers. 

The  Moravians  have  on  the  Moskito  coast  in  Central 
America,  stations  at  Ramah,  BIcwfields,  Magdala,  Beth- 
any, Sharon,  Quamwatia,  Ephrata,  Kukallaya,  Karata 


and  Vula,  The  mission  was  commenced  in  1848,  at 
Blewfields,  and  there  are  now  over  one  thousand  mem- 
bers. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  (North)  commenced  a  mis- 
sion at  Guattmala  City  in  1S82,  It  reported  last  year  i 
ordained  missionary  (Rev.  John  C.  Hill)  and  his  wife, 
2  female  missionary  teachers  ( Miss  M.  L.  Hammond 
and  MiFs  A.  BL.  Ottaway);  i  native  heifer,  i  church  with 
9  communicants,  10  boys  and  35  giils  in  a  day-Fthcol. 
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OPENING  OF  THE  GIRLS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  A  T  CHIN  KIANG. 


Central  ifflisf«ftons(* 


Opening  or  the  Girls*  Boarding  School  and  Dispen- 
sary at  Chin  Kiang,  (hina. 


On  Tuesday,  i5lh  February,  at  z  o'clock,  promptly 
commenced  the  proceedings  which  Tormally  dedicated 
and  opened  the  new  Methodist  Episcopal  Girls'  hoard- 
ing School  and  Dispensary  of  the  Womans*  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  at  this  port.  A  goodly  number  of 
visitors,  both  native  and  foreign,  assembled  lo  witness 
the  proceedings.  There  were  present  all  the  mission- 
aries and  their  wives,  the  British  and  American  consuls, 
many  oE  the  foreign  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the 
"  Concession,"  and  several  of  the  Chinese  ofRcials,  among 
whom  were  the  Tartar  General,  who  is  the  chief  digni- 
tary and  most  powerful  man  of  all  the  surrounding 
country,  the  officer  of  the  fort,  two  police  prefects,  one 
official  from  the  Yamcn  of  foreign  Affairs,  together  with 
several  Chinese  gentlemen.  The  nunieroussuitesof  the 
various  Mandarins  crowded  in  after  their  masters,  and 
altogether  the  audience  room  was  completely  Hlled  with 
spectators  and  listeners, 

.'\ll  the  exercises  were  in  Chinese,  and  the  perform- 
ances of  (he  native  girl  children  were  excellent,  and  re- 
flect the  greatest  praise  on  Miss  Robinson's  teaching; 
the  pieces  were  almost  perfect,  and  everyone  was 
charmed-  The  Chinese  officials  were  evidently  much 
pleased.  The  first  piece  was  an  instrumental  duet  by 
two  of  the  scholars,  which  was  well  rendered  and  at- 
tracted the  curiosity  of  the  TartarGeneral  and  the  other 
Chinese,  who  immediately  flocked  around  the  organ  in 
sufficient  force  to  almost  frighten  the  girls. 

Then  followed  a  hymn,  sung  by  the  school  and  such 
foreigners  as  understood  the  Chinese  characters,  after 
which  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Woods,  of  the  Southern  Presby- 
terian Church.  offi:rcd  prayer  to  God-  The  Superintend- 
ent, the  Rev.  V.  C.  Hart,  addressed  the  assembly,  setting 
forth  the  object  of  the  school,  and  explaining  the  educa- 
tional grades  through  which  the  children  are  passed. 
When  "  In  the  Sweet  Bye  and  Bye  "  bad  been  sung  by 
the  school,  three  scholars  recited  a  selection  from  Po 
Chia  Hing,  and  gave  specimens  of  their  writing  on  the 
blackboard-  One  of  the  girls  sang  a  solo,  doubtless  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  Chinese. 

One  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  evening  was  the 
geography  class;  seven  girls,  with  a  map  spread  on  the 
table  before  them,  traced  the  outlines  of  China  and  the 
bordering  countries,  and  pointed  out  accurately  anddis- 
dinctly,  all  the  provinces  of  China,  its  chief  towns  and 
great  rivers,  with  some  mention  of  these  points.  This 
was  truly  a  splendid  feat-  The  youngest  child  of  that 
group,  a  girl  child  of  six  summers,  knew  riiore  of  the 
world  in  which  she  lived  than  the  best  educated  China- 
man, the  most  prominent  "  lileratus  "  present.  The  Rev. 
S,  I-  Woodbridge,  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Mission, 


spoke  on  the  subject,  "  The  Bible  the  best  of  Classics," 
and  later  on  the  Rev.  J.  Jackson,  one  of  our  mission- 
aries from  Nankin,  gave  some  information  on  the  medical 
work  that  is  being  done  by  the  Church, 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  evening 
were,  first,  a  recitation  from  the  Christian  classic,  "  San 
TzuChing,"and  the  Hymn,  "Je  Zu  i  Wo"  (Jesus  Loves 
Me),  by  five  little  babies.  All  were  dressed  in  scarlet 
Chinese  robes,  the  youngest  two  years  old.  the  oldest  not 
more  than  four  years  ;  in  perfect  order  they  marched  in, 
completed  a  circle,  and  faced  the  audience,  then,  with 
exquisite  composure  and  in  real  earnest,  ihey  recited 
and  sang.  It  was  a  most  beautiful,  and  yet  amusing 
sight,  to  watch  the  faces  of  these  little  ones,  not  a  smile 
on  their  lips,  with  faces  grave  and  earnest,  and  each  one 
determined  it  would  fight  its  own  battles  irrespective  of 
the  others.  They  completed  their  pieces  without  a  fault, 
and  to  the  time  of  a  march  played  on  the  harmonium, 
they  again  walked  out  followed  by  loud  applause  and 
clapping  of  hands.  It  seems  incredible  thai  children 
could  be  so  well  trained,  but  so  it  is.  The  American 
and  English  consuls  then  publicly  expressed  their  good 
wishes,  and  hoped  the  institution  might  flourish  and 
accomplish  the  object  for  which  it  was  founded- 

The  programme  was  then  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
chanting  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the  school,  the  singing 
of  the  Doxology.  and  the  Benediction,  pronounced  by 
the  Rev.  R,  T.  Bryan,  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Mission, 

While  an  instrumental  piece  was  being  played,  the 
tables  were  brought  in  and  tea  and  light  refreshments 
were  served  to  the  visitors,  who  pleasantly  conversed  to- 
gether and  expressed  their  pleasure  at  the  success  of  the 
entertainment,  as  they  partook  of  the  good  things  sup- 
plied for  the  relief  of  the  physical  man. 

Miss   L.    H-  Hoag,  m.d.,  is  in  charge  of  the  Hospital 
and  Dispensary,  and  Miss  M-  C-  Robinson  of  the  Board- 
ing School.     The  following  was  the  programme : 
Chairman— Kcv.  G.  W.  WooiMLL- 

Diift — Vesper  Hymn Kalic  inil  Mary. 

Singing School. 

Freytt Rev.   H.  M.  Wood!. 

AdJnsi Rer.  V.  C.  Hart. 

Singing— Id  the  Sweel  Bye  *nd  Bye Siitiool. 

Stltcliim  from  Po  Chia  Hing Three  (litis. 

Solo Sine  Yuen. 

SeUtlioH   from   T»  Hsneh Four  Girls. 

Singing — O  Do  Not  be  DiscDumged, School, 

ScUitien  from  Shang  Sun— written Three  Girl i. 

RtcitatiBn  from  San  Tiu  Ching; B«bic>. 

/<rfi/mi— The  Bible  Ihe  beai  of  Clusics Rev.  S.  \.  Woodbridge. 

■S'l'ifi'"*^ Home  Sweet  Home Miss  Lo— Katie  and  Mary. 

RiHtation  in  Geography Seven  Girls. 

iHilrumtnlal  &i'o— March   Katie. 

AddftSi  on  Medical  Work kcv.  J.  Jackson. 

Singing— }a\a\.iyiKi  Me Babies. 

Addrfss U.  S.  Coii»ul.  Leo  Berghok,  Es-|. 

Addrtss English  Consul,  E.  L.  Oxenham,  Esq. 

Chant— \Mid:*  Prayer School. 

DaxeUgy OtMuw.. 

Bcnfdiclion .^t-*-^.-^->t-v,"^- 

Voluntary— 1%  Dtam  \.a.M4o.TftV),t. .Y*.N.-«A.-««*^'i.^***- 


A  JAPANESE  NATIVE  PREACHER. 


K  Japanese  Native  Preacher  and  His  Work. 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  S.  Long,  of  the  Japan  Mission,  but  at 
present  in  this  country,  and  acting  as  Presiding  Elder  of 
the  Aaheville  District,  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Conference, 
writes  as  follows: 

"I  enclose  a  translation  of  an  interesting  letter  I  have 
just  received  from  Bro.  Shichijuro  Kimura,  one  of  our 
most  successful  native  preachers  of  the  Japanese  Con- 
ference, He  was  once  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  Christian 
religion,  but  was  brought  under  conviction  while  listen- 
ing to  a  sermon  in  one  of  our  chapels,  whither  he  had 
gone  'to  learn  something  about  Christianity  in  order  to 
combat  it  intelligently.'  He  was  soon  converted,  after 
which  it  was  my  privilege  to  license  him  to  exhort  and 
to  preach,  and  also  to  marry  him  to  a  gifted  young  lady 
in  the  city  of  Fukuoka,  who  at  the  same  lime  received 
Christian  baptism.  She  lived  a  devoted  Christian  life 
for  three  years,  when  she  was  called  home  to  heaven. 
This  was  the  first  Christian  marriage  ever  celebrated  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  Bro.  Kimura  is  a  young  man 
about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  has  extraordinary  natu* 
ral  ability,  is  highly  educated,  and  a  most  energetic 
worker  and  leader  in  the  young  and  growing  church  in 
Japan.  He  is  of  the  ancient  Samurai  (soldter}class,and 
gave  me  his  gold  mounted  sword  as  a  keepsake  on  my 
departure  from  Japan.  My  health  is  improving,  and  1 
expect  to  return  to  Japan  wiihin  a  year." 

From  the  letter  of  Rev.  S.  Kimura,  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts; 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  the  continued  health 
and  prosperity  of  your  old  acquaintances  in  Japan. 
Soon  after  your  departure  from  Japan,  I  was  appointed 
pastor  of  our  churches  at  Kurume  and  Yanegawa,  where 
I  labored  one  year.  I  am  now  in  charge  of  our  work  in 
Kumamoto. 

"  Ever  since  I  parted  with  you,  my  desire  and  prayer  to 
God  has  been  that  we  may  again  be  permitted  to  be  co- 
laborers  for  Christ  in  this  country.  That  God  may 
grant  us  this  pleasure,  1  am  praying  continually  for  the 
restoration  of  your  health,  and  your  speedy  return  lo 
Japan.     I  entreat  you  to  come  as  soon  as  possible. 

''  The  work  in  Kiushiu  is  for  the  most  part  prosperous. 
At  Kagoshima,  however,  the  prospects  are  not  encour- 
aging. As  lo  Sendai  and  Agune  I  cannot  report,  not 
having  heard  from  those  stations  recently.  At  Yatsu- 
shiro  much  is  being  accomplished  through  the  faithful 
labors  of  Bro.  Ichiki.  [The  translator  was  four  years 
ago  forbidden  by  the  Ko(ko  (Governor)  to  preach  in  this 
city,  after  having  rented  a  house  and  advertised  the  ser- 
vices]. Since  I  took  charge  of  the  church  in  Kumamoto 
twelve  persons  have  been  received  on  probation.  When 
I  am  out  on  evangelistic  tours,  Bro.  Yamada,  formerly 
of  Hakodate,  supplies  my  place  here. 

"  I  have  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Oila,  which, 
as  you  know,  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Bungo, 
This  important  city  has  a  population  of  about  10,000, 
and  is  one  of  the  principal  fishing  marts  of  the  island. 


It  is  distant  from  Kumamoto  about  eighty  miles.  The 
prospects  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity  are  verj' 
flattering.  The  chief  officials  of  the  province  gave  me 
much  assistance.  The  people  also  are  much  interested. 
and  many  of  them  will  co-operate  with  the  officials,  who 
have  resolved  to  petition  the  next  Annual  Conferenceto 
send  them  a  foreign  missionary  to  reside  at  Oila.  They 
show  the  earnestness  of  this  desire  by  proposing  to  sup- 
port the  missionary  should  one  be  sent.  Please  praf 
for  this  people  so  anxious  for  the  Gospel. 

"There  is  no  church  besides  ours  attempting  workany 
where  in  the  province.  I  have  written  three  books  set- 
ting forth  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  many  volumes  of 
which  have  been  sold  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
results  of  their  teachings  have  been  very  gratifying. 
Last  year  Bro.  Davison  visited  Oila  once,  and  again  this 
year.  Allow  me  again  to  express  my  desire  that  you  re- 
turn to  Japan  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  that  we 
one  more  lime  be  permitted  to  labor  together  in  the  Mas- 
ter's vineyard-  I  think  it  will  be  very  fortunate  for 
Japan,  and  this  island  especially,  should  you  be  located 
at  Oila  on  your  return.  Bro.  Asuga  and  family  are  well. 
Our  church  at  Fukuaka,  under  his  labors,  is  being  greatly 
blessed.  The  girls'  school  there  is  also  very  prosperous. 
There  has  been  an  unusual  amount  of  snow  in  Japan 
this  year,  but  now  the  plum  trees  are  beginning  10 
blossom." 

The  Religions  Ontlook  in  Japan. 


While  taking  a  walk  around  Yokohama,  not  long 
since.  I  turned  into  a  little  grove  of  trees  that  used  to 
screen  a  famous  local  temple,  only  to  hud  it  shorn  of  its 
former  glory.  The  building  remained  but  its  beauty 
had  departed. 

The  thatch  of  the  tall,  peaked  roof  was  moss-grown 
and  broken,  and  the  ridge-pole  bowed  and  rotten. 
The  portal  was  still  guarded  by  two  stone  lions  of  fabu- 
lous shape  and  enormous  size,  but  its  doors  were  un- 
fastened and  creaking  dismally  as  they  swayed  to  and 
fro  in  the  wind.  Its  once  famous  shrine  is  deserted, 
and  fast  falling  into  decay;  the  idols  lay  prostrate  in 
the  cellar  beneath,  where  they  had  fallen  through  the 
broken  and  moldy  floor.  No  incense  burns  upon  that 
ruined  altar  now,  nor  shaven  priests  attend  the  gods 
with  ministering  hands.  Offerings  of  food  and  flowers 
have  ceased  to  grace  that  chancel,  where  once  the  wor- 
shipers so  reverently  knelt  in  idolatrous  worship  of  their 
gods  of  wood  and  stone.  Its  font,  once  daily  filled  with 
limpid  crystal  from  the  neighboring  stream,  now  stands 
lone  and  dry,  while  over  it  still  flutter  a  few  tattered 
rags,  the  remains  of  its  former  flags  and  banriers.  The 
gateway  alone  still  remains  intact.  All  the  rest  is  ruin, 
desolation  and  decay.  The  priest  has  turned  peda- 
gogue or  plowman,  and  this,  the  last  relic  of  a  once  pop- 
ular temple,  whose  coiTers  were  wont  to  britn  with  cpin, 
will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  unknown, its  very  name 


forgutien  by  those  who  were  wont  to  throng  its  courts 
on  every  festival  day.  Its  whilom  worshipers  now  bow 
themselves  at  science  or  mammon's  shrine. 

This  deserted  temple  is  not  alone  in  its  desolation, 
for  there  are  many  in  like  condition  throughout  this 
•'  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,"  for  Western  science  and 
civilisation  arc  most  effectually  dispelling  the  darkness 
and  superstition  of  the  paganism  and  idolatry  which 
have  so  long  held  Japan  in  bondage.  Few,  indeed,  are 
the  worshipers  at  any  of  the  heathen  temples  other  than 
those  from  the  very  lowest  classes  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts. 

Modern  Japan  has  indeed  cast  off  heathenism,  but 
instead  she  has  assumed  that  unique  position, — a  nation 
without  a  deity,  a  religion,  or  a  mora!  system.  Atheism, 
skepticism,  infidelity,  and  materialism,  now  run  ram- 
pant throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  empire. 
Thousands  of  her  brightest  men  are  eager  students  of, 
and  converts  to  the  writings  and  teachings  of  Spencer, 
Huxley  and  Mill, 

But  while  our  small  band  of  Christian  missionaries 
have  been  enabled  to  do  but  little  in  checking  this 
awful  tide  of  unbelief,  they  have  by  the  blessing  of  God 
been  permitted  to  draw  the  attention  of  a  number  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  empire  to  the  advantages  and 
excellency  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  lead  them 
to  favor  its  general  adoption. 

The  Minister  of  Education  and  a  number  of  native 
gentlemen  of  high  standing  have,  conjointly  with  the 
Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England,  formed  themselves 
into  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Chri.s- 
tian  schools,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  women. 

One  of  the  professors  of  the  Imperial  University  has 
written  a  book  urging  the  adoption  of  Christianity,  and 
stating  his  belief  that  this  must  be  made  the  prime  fac- 
tor in  the  progress  of  the  nation  if  she  is  to  be  truly  re- 
formed and  fitted  to  enter  into  the  comity  of  nations. 

The  most  influential  writer  in  Japan  has  already 
prophesied  that  Christianity  is  to  be  the  future  religion 
of  the  nation,  and  this,  because  of  its  intrinsic  virtue 
and  infinite  superiority.  He  is  now  openly  advocating 
its  speedy  adoption  by  all  classes.  This  gentleman  is 
also  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  popular 

ibools  in  the  empire,  and  in  it  he  employs  Christian 
ichers. 

POne  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  capital  is  strongly 
supporting  the  advisability  of  adopting  the  Unitarian 
form  of  Christianity  a.s  the  State  religion,  in  order  to 
rescue  the  nation  from  its  present  state  of  morai  degen- 
eracy. It  also  ridicules,  without  mercy,  any  attempts 
at  reforming  the  old  national  faiths,  branding  them  as 
dead  and  things  of  the  past. 

There  is  also  much  discussion  in  favor  of  the  social 

lUality  nf  women,  and  it  is  argued   in  this  connection 

kat  Christianity  being  the  only  truly  elevating  power, 

Qiust  be  nut  only  taught  to  the  women,  but  must  also 
:«ived  and  practiced  by  the  men  before  woman  can 


take   her   true   place   in   society   as   man's   fellow  and 
equal. 

Among  the  leading  spirits  there  have  been  numerous 
associations  formed  for  the  promotion  of  reform  of 
various  kinds  ;  notably,  the  elevation  of  woman,  mural 
reform,  stage  reform,  temperance  reform, —  /.  e.  mod- 
erate drinking,  educational  reform,  dress  reform,  and 
many  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  Empress  herself,  is  the  leading  spirit  in  the  dress 
reform  movement.  She  also  strongly  advocates  the  re- 
nunciation of  the  old  style  of  sitting — /.  e.  sitting  upon 
the  floor  or  mats, — and  the  use  of  chairs  and  tables  in 
Japanese  homes  as  well  as  the  adoption  of  the  standing 
position  on  all  state  occasions. 

Heretofore  the  Christian  converts  have  been  drawn  • 
principally  from  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  but  within 
the  last  year  many  of  the  upper  classes  have  been 
among  the  ent|uirers.  Not  a  few  of  these  have  not 
only  become  converts,  but  have  openly  professed  their 
faith  in  Christ  and  joined  the  church  by  public 
baptism. 

Converts  are  being  reported  at  the  rate  of  nearly  one 
hundred  per  week,  and  everywhere  there  is  a  demand 
for  missionary  preaching  and  Christian  instruction  and 
lecturing,  far  beyond  the  ability  of  the  missionary  bod- 
ies and  the  native  ministry  to  supply. 

Most  of  the  schools  where  English  is  at  all  taught  are 
now  eagerly  seeking  to  obtain  Christian  teachers,  and 
in  their  contracts  readily  grant  every  facility  for  preach- 
ing and  teaching  the  gospel. 

There  is  also  a  great  demand  throughout  the  country 
for  the  Christian  Scriptures,  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety alone  having  sold  during  1886  over  forty-three 
thousand  copies,  nearly  one-half  of  this  number  being 
complete  New  Testaments,  and  quite  a  number  of 
entire  Bibles,  The  other  two  Bible  Societies  working 
in  Japan  have  probably,  conjointly,  somewhat  exceeded 
this  number,  so  that  the  total  sales  of  Scriptures  during 
the   past  year  have  been  about  ninety  thousand  copies. 

The  Tract  Societies  also  report  very  large  sales; 
these  will  mount  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
copies  in  each  year,  as  the  aggregate  sales  of  all  the 
missions  and  societies. 

In  all  branches  of  mission  work  there  has  been  a  very 
marked  and  unusual  progress  during  the  closing  months 
of  1886  and  the  beginning  of  1887. 

The  demand  for  preachers  and  Christian  teachers  still 
continues  to  be  greater  than  the  supply. 

Schools  for  the  study  of  English  are  being  opened  in 
almost  every  town  in  the  empire,  where  any  one  can  be 
found  who  can  make  even  a  pretense  of  teaching  it. 

Many  of  the  better  class  of  these  schools  have  applied 
to  the  various  missionary  bodies  for  foreign  teachers, 
and  though  they  offer  but  very  small  remuneration, 
some  of  the  missionaries  have  taken  up  this  kind  of 
work  for  the  sake  of  the  facilities  it  offers  for  residence 
in  the  interior,  and  the  propagation  of  the  faith  aaiong 
the  scholars  and  their  friends. 


In  Yokohama  and  Tokio,  night-schools  for  the  study 
of  English  are  very  popular,  and  a  number  of  the  mis. 
sionaries  utilize  these  to  help  forward  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel.  By  teaching  an  hour  or  so  for  a  few  nights  in 
the  week  they  are  enabled  to  hold  preaching  services 
and  Bible  classes  among  the  students,  who  are  most  of 
them  business  men,  or  boys  whose  time  is  fully  occu- 
pied during  the  day,  and  who  could  not  be  reached  by 
the  Gospel  in  any  other  way. 

This  plan  has  been  followed  in  our  own  work  with 
considerable  success,  and  has  added  not  a  few,  bright, 
earnest  Christians  to  our  numbers, 

I  have  just  undertaken  such  a  work  in  Kanagawa. 
There  are  two  classes  of  eight  students  each.  We  al- 
■  ways  open  the  exercises  with  prayer,  and  on  my  first 
night  there,  as  I  knelt  before  God  to  plead  for  his 
blessing  upon  the  work  thus  commenced,  the  younger 
members  kept  breaking  out  in  fits  of  uncontrollable 
laughter.  It  seemed  so  absurd  to  them  that  a  full- 
grown  man  should  kneel  down  and  ask  God  for  strength 
and  wisdom  to  teach  them  the  A.  B.  C.  of  his  own 
tongue. 

Last  Sunday  at  our  Kanagawa  Sunday-school  the 
teacher  of  the  infant  class  failed  to  arrive,  and  at  Miss 
Rulofsen's  suggestion  I  asked  her  jinriki  coolie  if  he 
would  not  tell  them  a  Bible  story.  He  said  he  would 
try,  and  pulling  off  his  straw  slippers  he  went  into  the 
class-room,  and  in  a  few  moments  had  entirely  won  the 
confidence  and  attention  of  the  whole  class— some  forty 
or  fifty  little  street  Arabs,  each  with  a  baby  strapped 
upon  his  back.  His  teaching  was  a  decided  success. 
and  he  kept  the  children  interested  to  the  end  of  his  story. 

This  man  is  only  an  ignorant  coolie,  but  is  full  of  the 
spirit  of  God  and  loves  to  win  souls  for  the  Master. 
He  is  a  grand  Christian  and  instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  never  losing  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  word 
for  Christ  among  his  associates  and  fellow  jinriki  men. 
ilis  prayers  are  marvels  of  fervent  entreaty  to  God  for 
the  conversion  of  those  around  him. 

Another  lady  missionary  has  also  a  rlki  man  of  like 
spirit  and  life,  and  a  former  cook  of  hers  is  to-day  a 
successful  preacher  of  the  (iospel,  respected  and  be- 
loved by  all  who  know  him. 

These  are  not  isolated  cases.  From  the  farm,  the 
stable,  the  kitchen  and  the  shafts  of  the  jinriki,  men, 
changed  by  the  Spirit  of  (Jod,  step  into  the  Sabbath- 
school  and  the  pulpit,  and  labor  successfully  for  the  con- 
version of  souls. 

No  wonder  there  are  to-day  over  t6,ooo  Protestant 
Christian  communicants  in  Japan !  And  still  they 
come !  At  the  rate  of  from  400  to  500  per  month. 
(There  were  450  baptisms  reported  in  January.) 

Besides  these  16,000,  there  are  also  15,000  Greek 
Church,  and  25,000  Roman  converts  who  have  received 
baptism  These  numbers  do  not  include  jirobationers, 
nor  the  many  secret  believers  ;  so  that  we  may  safely 
estimate  the  number  of  believers  at  about  60,000  souls. 


A  Tour  on  the   Rohilcnnd   District,    North    IndU 
ConfercDce. 


Prc^tdlng  Eldnr  Df  Uiu  nohUconil  DlBlrlrl. 

This  Rohilcund  District  ties  along  the  east  bank  of 
the  river  Ganges,  and  is  200  miles  long,  containing  a 
population  of  5,000,000  people.  In  most  of  the  counties 
there  are  470  persons  to  the  square  mile.  1  will  give  an 
account  of  my  late  lour. 

The  first  county  visited  is  Bijnour,  which  is  divided 
into  three  circuits.  Najcebabad  circuit  is  under  the 
charge  of  an  ordained  local  preacher,  who  is  also  the 
head  master  of  our  English  vernacular  school.  There  is 
no  man  in  the  city  of  Najeebabad  any  better  known 
among  all  classes  of  the  30,000  people  than  is  this  minis- 
ter, and  all  who  know  him  respect  him.  He  has  gained 
great  influence  through  his  school.  There  is  also 
a  very  promising  work  here  among  shoemakers  under 
charge  of  a  local  preacher. 

Mandaur  is  the  next  circuit.  Some  years  ago  wc  found 
a  lad  in  one  of  our  cities  doing  the  lowest  work  of  ihe  low- 
est caste— or  outcast — people.  This  lad  heard  of  Jesus 
and  received  him,  and  then  became  determined  to  secure 
an  education.  In  due  time  he  graduated  from  our  theo- 
logical school,  and  now  he  is  a  member  of  Conference 
and  the  very  acceptable  and  successful  preacher  in 
charge  of  the  Mandaur  circuit.  He  has  work  among  all 
classes  of.  people,  and  no  one  cares  for  his  former  caste, 
as  they  must  respect  his  manhood.  He  has  some  half  a 
dozen  good  schools,  and  his  Sunday  schools  are  worthy 
of  note.  One  Brahmin  school  teacher  of  an  indepen- 
dent school,  receives  a  little  aid  each  month  for  Sunday- 
school  work,  and  he  makes  over  his  boys  every  Sunday 
for  a  Sunday-school  in  his  own  school  house. 

.\t  our  late  quarterly  meeting  a  Hindu  priest— 
"faquir" — was  present  who  had  been  lately  baptized. 
These  "gurus,"  religious  leaders,  usually  have  a  follow- 
ing of  disciples,  which  makes  their  cases  very  interest- 
ing. This  man  was  a  very  holy  man  and  his  disciples 
would  do  anything  for  him,  but  as  soon  as  he  received 
Christ  all  turned  against  him,  and  to  try  his  humility 
they  induced  his  wife  to  beat  him— a  great  disgrace  10  a 
man  in  India.  He  bore  his  beating  well,  telling  his  wife 
that  as  a  Hindu  he  had  given  her  many  a  beating,  but 
that  his  new  religion  was  a  friend  to  women,  and  she 
had  received  her  last  beating  from  her  husband. 

The  Christ-like  love  of  this  teacher  gives  us  great 
hope  that  he  will  have  a  great  influence  over  his  people. 
He  is  still  supported  by  what  the  people  give  him,  the 
Christians  of  his  class  also  aiding  at  present. 

The  Bijnour  circuit  is  the  central  circuit  of  this  county, 
and  is  u  nder  the  charge  of  Bro.  N.  L.  Roc  key,  a  missionary. 
There  are  five  sub-circuits  within  this  circuit,  the  nearest 
one  being  twelve  miles  from  Bijnour  and  the  fanhesi 
thirty  miles,  In  one  of  these  circuits  the  Christians 
have  been  severely  persecuted  during  ihe  past  year. 

The  pastor,  an  old  and  tried  native  preacher  in  Con. 
ference,  had  his  house  searched,  as  a  suspicious  charac- 
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ter,  in  order  to  destroy  his  influence,  and  numbers  of 
the  Christians  have  been  shamefully  treated.  We  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  magistrate  to  these  things 
and  we  hope  for  relief.  No  one  in  a  Christian  land  can 
understand  the  difficulty  of  proving  a  case  of  this  kind 
in  court.  The  man  who  directed  the  beating  is  a  man 
in  position,  and  being  a  bad  man  all  around  fear  hini. 
Hence  they  will  swear  in  court  as  directed.  The  case 
made  up  as  an  offset  is  that  these  men  broke  into  a  house 
and  were  beaten  while  in  the  act  of  stealing.  With  the  pro- 
tection of  this  good  government  such  cases  seldom  occur. 
In  this  Btjnour  circuit  there  are  arrangements  for 
educating  the  Christian  children,  there  are  schools  for  the 
inquiring  classes,  with  good  Sunday-schools,  and  all  kinds 
of  evangelistic  work. 

The  next  place  visited  by  us  in  our  tour  was  Kunderbri, 
an  out- station  of  the   Moradabad  circuit.     The   work 
here  is  among  the  shoemaker  caste,  though  the   people 
are  all  farmers.     The  work  was  commenced  by  a  con- 
verted "guru,"  like  the  one  mentioned  above,  working 
among  his  old  disciples.     The  old  ''guru  **  is  still  work- 
ing among  the  people,  and  before  we  got  to  the  village 
we  heard  that  he  had  just  been  round  and  that  two  of 
his  former  pupils  were  very  anxious  to  become  Christians, 
and   that  another  **  guru  "  was  also  awaiting  baptism, 
having  already  publicly  received  Christ. 

On  arrival  at  the  village  the  first  men  to  meet  us  were 

the   two  inquirers,  though  they  lived  two  miles  away, 

and  no  one  knew  of  our  coming.     We  talked  with  these 

men   and  found  one  very  anxious  to  take  a  stand  for 

Christ,  but  his  brother  held  back.     About  four  o'clock 

in  the  afternoon,  however,  the  native  preacher  came  in 

very  happy,  saying  that  both  brothers  and   one  other 

man  had  broken  caste  by  smoking  with  them.     Hence 

we  started  at  once  for  their  homes  to  try  to  persuade 

their  wives  who  had  been  the  great  hindrance. 

The  women  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  news  wept  in 
a  pitiful  manner,  but  refused  to  be  baptized  with  their 
husbands.  Women  are  more  attached  to  their  old  re- 
lis;ion  than  men  are  as  a  rule,  and  it  is  harder  for  them  to 
break  off  all  ties  to  family  and  friends,  so  that  they  are 
to  be  pitied  rather  than  blamed  for  their  opposition — 
besides  they  are  not  as  well  instructed  as  the  men  are. 

The  two  brothers  and  the  religious  teacher  were  bap- 
tized with  one  boy.  Crowds  gathered  round  and  plead 
with  them,  but  they  were  firm  and  courageous.  These 
brothers  are  from  the  best  family  in  all  this  vicinity  and 
we  hope  much  from  them.  We  sent  at  once  for  their 
old  teacher,  the  "guru,"  Andrias,  to  come  and  remain 
with  them  for  a  few  days  and  teach  the  women  the  way 
nwre  fully.  The  preacher  here  is  Kullu — a  convert  from 
the  same  caste — supported  by  T.  B.  Taylor,  Hampton, 
Iowa.  He  is  a  good  worker,  and  is  loved  by  his  people. 
The  same  evening  after  these  baptisms  we  moved  on 
twenty  miles  to  Chandausi,  a  city  of  about  35,000  people, 
2  center  of  trade  and  an  important  railway  junction. 
Here  the  next  day  we  visited  and  examined  six  schools 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  city.    One  of  these  was  the 


Central  English  Vernacular  school,  two  were  "  Goucher 
schools,"  and  two  were  high-caste  girls'  schools.  In  one 
of  the  girls*  schools  a  curtain  was  drawn  and  the  older 
girls  were  behind  the  curtain.  Curiosity,  however,  over- 
came custom,  and  every  girl  took  some  opportunity  to 
push  the  curtain  aside  and  get  a  look  at  the  missionary. 

In  the  first  class  in  one  school  every  girl  wore  a  nose 
ring  and  all  had  from  eight  to  sixteen  bracelets  on  each 
arm,  all  had  their  toes  covered  with  the  ornament  that 
tinkles  as  they  go,  and  all  had  numbers  of  rings  on  their 
fingers  and  a  looking-glass  on  one  thumb.  The  glass 
on  one  girl's  thumb  was  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diam- 
eter.    The  girls  were  bright,  and  read  and  wrote  well. 

The  next  morning  we  started  out  as  soon  as  daylight 
on  a  round  of  villages  said  to  be  about  twenty  miles  out 
and  back.  About  four  miles  from  our  starting  point 
we  came  to  a  river  that  had  to  be  forded.  The  native 
brother  had  taken  the  precaution  of  securing  a  villager 
who  knew  the  ford  to  pilot  us  over,  as  the  ford  was  said 
to  be  full  of  quicksands. 

We  got  on  nicely  until  we  were  nearly  over,  yet  in  the 
deepest  part,  when  all  at  once  the  horse  1  was  riding 
sank  quite  under  water  except  his  head  and  neck.  He 
sprang  toward  the  harder  ground,  but  in  doing  so  with 
his  hind  legs  in  the  mire  he  threw  himself  quite  down 
— providentially  on  to  the  side  where  the  ford  was 
good — but  so  sudden  was  the  bound  and  fall  that  the  rider 
came  down  into  the  water  partly  under  the  horse,  and, 
like  the  horse,  under  water  except  the  head  and  neck. 
At  the  next  bound  the  horse  and  rider  both  gained  their 
feet  and  so  came  safe  to  land. 

It  was  a  question  now  what  to  do.  To  go  back  over 
that  ford  was  not  inviting.  To  go  ion  with  clothes  as 
wet  as  soaking  in  water  could  make  them,  with  three 
sermons  and  baptisms  in  three  places  and  a  long  ride 
before  getting  dry  clothes,  did  not  seem  very  inviting 
either.  To  go  round  to  another  ford  would  get  us  home 
sooner  yet  would  keep  us  out  a  long  time  in  wet  clothes 
also.  So  we  wrung  out  our  clothes  as  well  as  we  could 
and  started  walking  in  the  sun  for  our  first  appointment. 

We  baptized  one  young  man  af  that  place,  but  were 
brief,  but  not  dry  in  our  sermon.  By  the  time  we  had 
walked,  a  few  miles  farther  the  sun  had  added  much  to 
our  comfort  and  we  preached  again  and  baptized  ?[\t  per- 
sons. Then  we  rode  on  to  a  large  town  and  held 
another  service  and  baptized  five  more.  We  returned 
to  our  starting  point  by  a  safe  ford,  getting  to  our 
breakfast  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  having  rid- 
den twenty-seven  miles  instead  of  twenty. 

Usually  when  out  this  way  we  take  food  with  the 
native  brethren,  but  it  so  happened  this  time  that  we 
got  nothing  on  our  way  but  took  our  breakfast  after  we 
got  back.  We  had  another  service  arranged  in  the 
evening  with  the  scioptican  and  pictures  illustrating  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  This  was  in  the  open  air  as 
no  room  that  we  can  secure  will  hold  the  crowds  that 
flock  to  these  illustrated  sermons.  After  this  service 
we  held  our  quarterly  conference. 
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The  next  morning  was  Sunday  and  our  first  service 
was  the  quarterly  meeting  love  feast  at  8  a.m.  Our 
chapel  room  was  crowded  with  Christians,  and  nearly 
every  one,  merf  and  women,  spoke  of  the  love  of  Jesus. 
There  was  no  sameness  in  the  testimonies,  but  every 
one  seemed  to  have  his  own  experience  to  tell.  Fever 
has  been  very  prevalent  for  two  or  three  months,  and 
many  of  the  experiences  referred  to  this  trial.  Some 
had  just  recovered,  some  had  been  working  for  the  sick, 
and  some  were  still  suffering. 

The  fever  pestilence  has  been  very  severe  this  year. 
At  one  quarterly  conference  nearly  all  the  members  were 
still  trembling  from  the  effects  of  this  fever.  In  some 
of  our  circuits  we  have  lost  some  of  our  good  members, 
and  at  one  place  both  the  preacher  and  his  wife  have 
fallen. 

Our  next  service  at  lo  a.m.  was  a  Sunday-school  of 
non-Christian  boys.  Over  loo  were  present.  Many  of 
them  joined  in  singing  the  opening  hymns,  and  all  stood 
quietly  during  prayer.  The  Berean  lesson  for  the  day 
was  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  which  gave  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  speak  of  the  love  and  power  of  Jesu.s. 
The  boys  answered  readily  in  the  general  exercises, 
showing  that  they  had  learned  the  lesson.  So  many 
young  men,  friends  of  the  boys,  were  attracted  to  the 
school  by  the  extra  occasion  that  we  could  not  forbear 
to  address  them  on  this  proof  of  the  power  of  Christ  to 
save  from  spiritual  and  eternal  death,  and  hence  the- 
satisfaction  of  having  such  a  Savior.  All  listened  with 
most  respectful  attention. 

At  2  P.M.  we  had  a  smaller  Sunday-school  among 
some  low-caste  boys,  but  it  was  very  poorly  attended  on 
account  of  sickness. 

At  4.30  p.  M.  we  preached  in  English  to  the  European 
residents  of  this  railway  center — all  were  railway  men 
and  their  families.  At  6,  we  preached  in  Hindustani 
and  administered  the  sacrament.  Our  little  place  of 
worship  was  full. 

The  next  morning  we  started  off  our  cart  with  tent 
for  the  first  appointment  in  the  new  circuit — about  eight 
miles  away.  We  remained  behind  writing  until  nearly 
noon  and  then  started  out  hoping  to  find  the  tent 
pitched  and  ready  on  our  arrival.  But  one  of  those  un- 
fortunate rivers  had  to  be  forded,  and  this  time  it  was 
the  tent  that  got  wet,  and  the  cart  arrived  at  dark  in  the 
evening. 

After  pitching  the  tent  we  went  into  the  village,  held 
our  appointed  service,  met  and  talked  with  and  en- 
couraged the  Christians,  and  went  back  to  the  tent  for 
our  dinner  at  9  o'clock.  The  next  morning  we  moved 
on  to  a  large  town  about  five  miles  distant,  within  the 
same  Bisauli  circuit,  where  a  very  efficient  native 
preacher  lives. 

On  our  way  we  visited  two  schools  and  at  each  place 

called  together  the  people  for  a  little  service.     At  the 

town  we  visited    our  school  for  Hindu  boys  and   two 

g^irJs' schools,  one  among  the  Hindus   and   one  among 

ihe  Mohammedans.     These  are  Goucher  schools  and  \ 


the  one  among  the  Hindus  is  indeed  a  beautiful  school. 
The  other  is  newer  and  not  so  good. 

Although  the  Christian  woman  who  has  charge  of 
the  school  is  received  without  restraint,  still  the  usual 
custom  of  putting  up  a  curtain  to  hide  the  married  girls 
was  observed.  The  girls,  however,  often  pushed  the 
curtain  aside  and  read  and  wrote  without  showing  any 
restraint.  This  good  school  costs  about  $4  per  month, 
and  is  the  first  girls'  school  ever  started  here  in  this  large 
town. 

In  the  evening  we  visited  another  boys'  school  among 
some  Christians  and  inquirers,  and  after  the  examina- 
tion we  preached  to  the  people,  making  six  different 
meetings  and  school  examinations  in  the  day.  The  na- 
tive preacher  of  this  place  is  not  only  efficient  himself, 
but  his  wife  is  also  an  excellent  worker. 

The  next  morning  we  struck  our  tent  and  rode  fifteen 
miles  to  the  other  end  of  the  circuit.  On  our  way  we 
came  to  a  village  where  a  large  crowd  of  people  were 
gathered  near  the  road.  It  was  a  holiday,  and  that 
religious  holiday  when  the  people  say  that  God  enters 
their  houses  and  hence  all  their  houses  are  cleaned 
and  whitewashed  anew.  The  thought  is  a  beautiful 
one,  and  I  advise  the  people  to  keep  up  this  custom 
of  cleaning  their  houses  at  this  time,  but  to  give  up 
the  idolatry  connected  with  it. 

The  men  it  seemed  l^ad  left  during  this  house  clean- 
ing, and  were  having  a  visit  near  the  road.  They  all 
arose  as  we  rode  up,  and  I  pleasantly  asked  what  had 
brought  so  many  together.  The  native  politeness  of 
the  Hindu  appeared  in  the  quick  reply,  "  To  receive  your 
honor."  "  Very  good,"  said  I,  "  we  are  teachers  of  the 
holy  incarnation,  and  as  you  have  gathered  to  receive 
us  we  will  sing  you  a  song  of  our  Redeemer." 

So  we  sang  a  song  and  the  native  preacher  and  1  both 
preached  in  turn,  showing  that  Jesus  was  the  Savior  for 
whom  even  the  Hindus  were  looking,  and  to  receive  this 
Holy  one  would  prove  to  them  a  fulfillment  of  their 
own  belief.. 

Farther  on  we  stopped  at  the  home  of  a  few  Chris- 
tian families  and  talked  and  prayed  with  them.  In  the 
afternoon  we  examined  another  school  and  in  the  evening 
held  a  service  in  the  house  of  the  preacher  in  charge  of 
the  circuit.  The  place  was  filled  and  we  had  a  pleasant 
service. 

Here  the  preacher  of  the  next  circuit  came  to  meet 
me  and  arrange  for  the  trip  through  his  villages.  The 
next  day  we  held  a  quarterly  conference,  planned  work 
with  the  brethren  for  some  days  to  come,  examined  one 
more  school,  and  in  the  evening  held  a  service  with 
our  pictures  which  was  attended  by  the  best  residents 
of  the  place. 

In  the  above  inside  view  I  have  given  you  a  sketch 
from  which  you  may  have  an  idea  of  all  our  stations. 
There  are  five  large  centers  in  which  missionaries  live, 
but  besides  the  usual  schools  and  church  work,  nearly 
every  one  has  a  specialty  of  its  own. 

S\:\aV\)aV\aT\puT  has  one  boys'  orphanage  and  Christian 
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colony;  Bareilly,  one  Theological  and  Normal  school, 
one  girls'  orphanage  and  a  large  medical  work  for  wom- 
en; Moradabad,  one  Goucher  boarding  house  for  Chris- 
tian boys^  and  the  oldest  and  largest  boarding  school 
for  girls  in  the  district. 

Here  there  are  eleven  village  circuits  under  native 
preachers  like  Chandause  and  Bisauli,  described  above; 
within  these  circuits  there  are  not  less  than  54  sub-cir- 
cuits where  native  local  preachers  are  acting  as  supplies, 
and  in  all  we  have  schools  for  inquiring  and  friendly 
classes. 


The  Capital  of  Xadagascar,  Protestant  Missions,  Etc. 

BY   N.    F.   GRAVES. 

.'Vntananarivo,  the  capital  of  Madagascar,  is  much  the 
largest  city  on  the  island.     It  is  said  to  contain  a  popu- 
lation of  over  100,000.     It  is  an  old  town,  but  within  a 
it9i  years  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt.     The  old 
wooden  buildings  have  been  taken  down  and  replaced 
bv  far  better  ones,  constructed  chiefly  of  stone  and  sun- 
dried  brick.     Most  of  these  new  houses  and  buildings 
are  on  the  European  plan. 

The  ridge  extending  through  the  city  is  a  very  promi- 
nent feature,  and  is  now  covered  with  royal  palaces  with 
high  roofs  and  arched  verandahs. 

The  new  elegant  palace  of  the  Prime  Minister  is  on 
the  ridge.  The  ridge  has  become  an  attractive  place, 
not  only  on  account  of  royalty,  and  royal  palaces,  but 
on  account  of  the  churches  and  other  beautiful  erec- 
tions. 

There  is  a  fine  stone  church  with  beautiful  towers 
near  by  the  spot  where  the  Christian  martyrs  suffered  in 
the  early  persecutions.  The  Chapel  Royal,  the  Nor- 
wegian Church,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are 
here.  The  London  Missionary  College;  the  London 
Missionary  Society's  buildings  for  Schools  and  Hospitals 
are  also  on  the  ridge.  The  Courts  of  Justice  and  the 
public  building  for  State  offices,  beside  several  impor- 
tant churches  are  in  this  vicinity. 

There  are  no  carriages,  and  no  streets  on  which  to  use 
them  here,  no  public  conveyances  except  a  sort  of 
Sedan  chair,  and  yet  not  like  it,  called  a  filanzana,  which 
is  borne  on  the  backs  of  slaves,  but  even  this  means  of 
conveyance  is  by  no  means  common.  It  is  used  by  for- 
^ignetf  and  by  people  of  rank  and  high  caste. 
.  The  best  of  order  prevails  in  the  city,  not  only  in  the 
^ay  but  at  night.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night  a  gun  is 
fired,  at  which  signal  all  business  is  closed,  and  no  one 
>sseen  in  the  streets  until  the  next  morning.  The  city 
is  as  silent  as  the  city  of  the  dead  through  the  night. 

Friday  is  the  great  market  day  when  the  streets  are 
^led  with  people,  and  all  kinds  of  goods  are  offered  for 
Sile. 

The  city  is  quite  attractive,  having  many  elegant  pub- 
lic bnildingSy  churches,  schools  and  private  dwellings. 
The  population  are  very  polite,  although. they  are  not 


partial  to  foreigners.  They  are  mostly  Christians. 
There  has  been  a  great  change  among  the  people 
within  a  few  years.  They  are  now  quite  different  from 
most  heathen  people.  It  is  singular  that  they  have 
never  had  an  established  system  of  rehgion,  or  even  a 
form  of  worship. 

They  had  no  priests,  yet  they  always  recognized  a 
Supreme  Being  whom  they  called  the  Creator,  and  this 
is  the  same  of  all  the  tribes.  They  recognized  many  of 
the  attributes  of  God,  but  their  belief  in  a  Supreme 
Being  was  not  enough  to  keep  them  from  a  kind  of 
idolatry,  a  fetichism  believing  in  charms,  and  many 
other  superstitious  beliefs. 

The  Hovas,  the  most  advanced  of  all  the  tribes  give 
to  their  charms  peculiar  sanctity,  and  they  honor  them 
as  a  sort  of  deity,  and  are  brought  out  to  make  sacred 
their  proceedings  They  also  believe  in  witchcraft,  and 
in  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  in  ancestor  worship. 
The  Hovas  have  a  festival  on  the  first  day  of  the  year, 
when  oxen  are  slain,  and  there  is  a  feast  followed  by  a 
ceremonial  bath.  Where  Christianity  prevails  most  of 
these  practices  fall  into  disuse,  but  among  most  of  the 
tribes  they  still  prevail. 

The  history  of  Christianity  in  Madagascar  is  of  a 
thrilling  interest,  but  there  is  room  for  only  a  short 
sketch  in  this  article.  In  the  year  1818  the  London 
Missionary  Society  sent  a  number  of  missionaries,  and 
also  several  artizans  to  instruct  the  people.  They  were 
well  received.  The  language  was  reduced  to  writing 
and  the  Bible  was  translated  and  printed,  and  many  of 
the  natives  were  converted.  The  king  favored  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  many  cruel  customs  were  abolished.  The 
death  of  the  king  in  1828  put  a  stop  to  all  these 
efforts.  His  widow,  succeeded  her  husband,  and 
closed  all  the  schools  and  drove  all  the  missionaries 
from  the  country.  Idol  worship  was  restored  and  all 
the  old  superstitious  practices  revived,  and  the  native 
Christians  were  persecuted  and  great  numbers  put  to 
death. 

In  i86r  Ranavalona  died  and  was  succeeded  by 
her  son  Radama  II.,  who  at  once  proclaimed  relig- 
ious liberty,  and  released  all  the  Christian  captives. 
The  English  missionaries  returned,  and  great  progress 
was  made.  In  1863  the  king  was  murdered  and  his 
widow  was  made  sovereign.  She  was  a  heathen,  but 
preserved  liberty  of  worship. 

In  1868  the  queen  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Rana. 
valona  II.,  and  she  by  Ranavalona  III.  in  1883.  The 
present  queen  is  great  granddaughter  of  Rahety,  the 
sister  of  the  king  who  reigned  from  1787  to  1810. 
While  three-fourths  of  the  Malagasy  are  still  pagans, 
yet  the  Protestants  are  represented  by  about  350,000 
adherents.  In  Imerena,  the  chief  province,  are  over 
1,100  schools  with  151,000  pupils,  and  of  these  two- 
thirds  belong  to  the  London  Missionary  Society  and 
the  Friends*  Mission.  The  native  Christians  give 
largely  every  year  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 
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Mission  Work  in  ifrica. 

BY    REV.    E.    DAVIES. 

God  is  doing  wonders  on  the  dark  continent,  not  only 
in  enabling  new  missions  to  be  established,  but  in 
mightily  prospering  some  of  the  old  missions.  At  Banza 
Manteka,  not  far  from  Viva,  on  the  Congo  River,  there 
has  been  a  wonderful  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Adam  McCall,  of  the  Livingstone  Inland  Mission,  filled 
an  early  grave  in  helping  to  establish  this  and  other 
missions,  but  one  sows  in  tears  and  another  reaps  in  joy. 
This  mission  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  American 
Baptists,  and  they  are  reaping  a  great  harvest.  Adam 
McCalKs  last  words  were  :  "Lord,  I  give  myself,  body, 
soul,  and  spirit  to  Thee.  I  consecrate  my  whole  life  to 
Thy  service  ;  and  now  if  it  please  Thee  to  take  myself  in- 
stead of  the  work  which  I  would  do  for  Thee,  what  is 
that  to  me?  Thy  will  be  done."  Now,  within  a  few 
months,  there  has  been  more  than  a  thousand  converts 
at  one  of  the  stations  that  McCall  helped  to  plant. 

Rev.  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Banza  Manteka,  writes  : 
"  I  have  continued  to  study  hard,  work  earnestly,  and 
pray  believingly.  For  some  time  I  have  been  praying 
for  a  more  complete  consecration,  to  be  filled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  power  for  service,  and  for  the  Pente- 
costal outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  people.  The 
bones  that  had  been  shaking  for  some  time  past  began 
to  shake  and  to  show  evident  signs  of  life.  Truly,  the 
Penteco.«5tal  power  came  as  I  have  never  seen  before,  for 
the  people.began  to  bring  out  their  idols  for  us  to  burn, 
and  to  cry, '  What  must  we  do  to  be  saved  ?  *  There 
was  much  opposition  and  persecution,  which  only  seemed 
to  increase  the  spiritual  power,  for  the  bitterest  enemies 
and  the  greatest  sinners  were  brought  under  conviction 
for  sin.  The  interest  increased  and  the  people  came  up 
in  great  numbers  to  the  station.  We  were  obliged  to 
hold  our  services  in  the  open  air." 

This  good  work  rolled  on  in  such  great  power  that 
this  same  missionary  writes  :  "  The  glorious  fact  is, 
Banza  Monteka  is  no  longer  a  heathen  country,  but 
more  Christian  than  any  I  am  acquainted  with.  I  have 
had  scarcely  anytime  to  eat,  for  from  morning  till  night, 
I  have  been  busy  preaching,  receiving  inquirers,  and 
treating  the  sick.*' 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  converts  were 
adults  and  the  rest  are  children,  who  give  good  evidence 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  work  upon  their  hearts.  The 
good  work  is  spreading  into  the  regions  around. 

This  good  and  great  work  should  greatly  eftcour^ge 
Bishop  Taylor  and  his  heroic  band  who  are  establishing 
missions  on  the  same  majestic  river.  They  may  expect, 
also,  to  reap  the  same  abundant  harvest  in  due  season. 
For  seven  years  missionaries  have  been  toiling  at  Banza 
Manteka,  and  have  translated  the  Scriptures  in  part, 
and  have  taught  the  people,  and  have  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  the  Spirit  to  work. 

This  station  is  forty  miles  beyond  Palaballa,  and  con- 

sjsts  ol  seven  buildings  on  three  acres  of  land,  which 

easily  produce  an  abundant  supply  of  plantains,  maize, 


and  sweet  potatoes,  which  in  this,  as-  in  nearly  all  the 
stations,  will  furnish  a  large  part  of  the  food  needed  by 
the  missionaries  and  their  helpers.  This  affords  great 
encouragement  on  the  self-supporting  line. 

At  another  mission  station,  in  South  Africa,  they 
have  a  great  variety  of  fruit  trees.  Quinces,  grapes,, 
apples,  pears,  and  peaches  of  unsurpassed  quality 
abound. 

NATIVE    PREACHING. 

In  due  time  God  will  raise  up  a  multitude  of  native 
preachers  who,  **  with  their  native  humors,  quick  relig- 
ious sensibilities,  musical  voices,  and  loving  hearts,"  are 
most  suitable  persons  to  work  among  their  fellows. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  London,  it  was  stated  that  in 
Zanzibar  they  had  thirty*five  native  evangelists,  formerly 
slaves,  and  among  their  converts  is  an  earnest  Chris- 
tian youth,  formerly  page  to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 
The  released  slave  had  printed  at  their  printing  ofiice 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  and  a  portion  of  theOld, 
in  the  Swahili  language,  understood  throughout  the  in- 
terior. 

Before  long,  missionaries  will  be  sent  to  Africa  from 
among  the  Freedmen  of  this  country.  Already  we  have 
among  the  classic  names  of  African  missionaries  from 
America,  the  name  of  Lott  Carey,  who  was  a  slave  in 
Virginia  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  He  pur- 
chased freedom  for  himself  and  his  family,  gained  an 
education,  and  rose  to  great  distinction  as  a  preacher. 
He  founded' the  ''  Richmond  African  Baptist  Missionary 
Society."  He  became  foremost  as  a  trusted  statesman 
and  leader  of  the  people  in  the  Colony  of  Liberia. 
George  Liele,  a  colored  native  of  Virginia,  was  the  first 
Baptist  missionary  of  the  West  Indies.  The  first  Brit- 
ish missionary  to  Africa  was  a  black  man  named  Keitb. 
Many  of  the  bright,  intelligent  sons  and  daughters  of 
those  who  were  slaves  are  preparing  to  tread  the  African 
soil  in  the  cause  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  CONGO. 

This  river  is  one  and  a  half  times  larger,  and  from 
eight  to  ten  times  wider,  than  the  Mississippi,  and  has 
nearly  7,000  miles  of  navigable  waters.  It  runs  through 
a  densely  populated  country,  and  all  this  is  open  to 
Christianity  and  civilization.  A  railroad  is  to  be  built 
round  the  cataracts,  and  then  this  whole  country  will  be 
in  steam  communication  with  the  whole  world.  Already 
a  letter  can  be  cariied  from  Europe  or  America  to^Stan- 
ley  Pool  for  five  cents.  Alreiady  two  missionary  steam- 
ers ply  these  waters — the  I^eace  and  Henry  Reed,  The 
latter  was  given  by  a  country  woman  in  memory  of  her 
late  husband. 

The  Congo  is  to  day  the  greatest  new  market  in  the 
world  for  the  suffering  manufacturers,  and  also  the 
greatest  field  for  the  missionaries — the  best  opening  for 
the  enterprise  of  our  colored  race.  It  is  their  "  Prom- 
ised Land." 

One  of  the  greatest  acts  of  the  late  President  Arthoi 
was  h\s  recognition  of  the  Congo  Association,  It  showed 
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Europe  that  we  proposed  making  ourselves  felt  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  \o  wonder  that  all  the  other 
governments  followed  our  example. 

Yet  there  seems  to  be  a  failure  on  the  part  of  our 
nation,  for  while  we  have  so  many  American  missiona- 
ries, merchants,  and  scientific  men  in  this  Congo  region, 
we  have  no  show  of  protection  on  the  part  of  our  gov- 
eromest — not  even  a  consular  agent  to  display  our  flag, 
and  show  our  interest  in  alt  this  great  region  of  country. 
Who  is  to  blame  in  this  great  and  important  matter  ? 

By  our  treaty  our  consuls  have  sole  jurisdiction  in 
respect  to  American  citizens  and  their  property — the 
same  as  Great  Britain  insisted  on  for  her  subjects. 

It  is  a  mortifying  fact  that  our  missionaries,  traders, 
and  scientific  expeditions  have  to  apply  to  the  agents  of 
the  new  States,  or  of  Portugal,  for  the  protection  they 
<ail  to  get  from  home. 

Let  us  pray  mightily  to  God  for  the  success  of  Bishop 
Taylor's  missions  in  Africa,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
Vhe  life  of  the  Bishop  and  his  band. 

Rioding,  Mass.,  Afrii  i8,  1887. 


ThiM  Haadrtd  MJlet  on  Horaebirk  in  ChlnA. 

BY  mV.    V,    C,    HA«T. 

Hascb  13th. — Daylight  came  at  last,  but  not  until  I 
had  watched  the  sUrs  for  a  couple  of  hours  through  the 
vindowi  io  the  roof.  We  were  off  -  before  the  villagers 
were  utir,  and  lost  the  opportunity  of  saying  good-bye. 
U  the  people  bad  been  curious  and  inquisitive,  they  bad 


been  good-natured,  which  is  more  than  we  always  get. 
Our  path  took  us  up  mountain  sides,  where  we  wound 
around  rugged  and  steep  ledges.  IJttle  streams  leaped 
from  every  gorge.  Coalistaken  out  allalongourway,a 
part  is  exported  and  the  rest  is  used  in  burning  the  lime- 
stone. It  could  be  purchased  at  the  pits  for  i$  cents  per 
ton  ;  the  same  coal  at  Wu  Chen,  sixty  miles  away 
is  sold  for  $3  00  and  $4.oc — another  argument  in  favor 
of  railroads. 

The  morning  air  was  deliciously  cool,  and  the  sun's 
rays  greeted  us  anon  through  the  mists  and  fogs,'the 
first  for  days.  The  monotony  was  soon  broken;  in 
crossing  a  pole  bridge,  Mr.  Walley's  horse  lost  foot-hold 
and  went  over,  taking  half  the  bridge  with  him  into  the 
stream. 

A  little  way  on,  as  we  entered  a  charming  vale,  and  had 
crossed  the  bridge  of  the  "  Holy  Heart "  (all  bridges  here 

;  have  names),  a  man  laboring  under  intense  excitement 
accosted  me  in  a  barbarous  dialect,  butwith  such  fervor 

I  and  voluminous  explanations  that  I  gathered  something 

\  more  than  ordinary  had  taken  place  at  his  village,  but 
whether  a  tiger  had  killed  a  villager,  or  half  the  popu- 

I  lation  were  dying  of  some  dread  malady,  was  more  than 
I  could  tell. 

When  we  reached  the  street,  he  ted  me  by  a  winding- 
alley  past  large  houses,  to  the  rear  of  an  ancestral  hall. 
I  was  making  re^dy  for  the  worst,  when,  by  a  turn  in 
the  path,  he  took  me  up  the  mountain  side  just  above 
the  houses,  and  pointed  out  a  deep,  dark  pit  dug  in  th« 
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•solid  rock.  My  companions  came  through  the  hall  and 
•saw  an  idol  and  divining  slips.  Half  the  village  was 
around  us  and  great  excitement  manifested.  This  one 
talked,  and  that  one,  and  all  together. 

It  dawned  upon  us  at  last,  that  there  had  been  myste- 
rious sights  and  noises  there,  and  that  the  little  official 
had  brought  an  idol,  and  by  means  of  divination  the 
idol  had  told  the  people  that  a  sprite  or  demon  had  pos- 
session of  that  very  place,  and  the  villagers  were  to  dig 
until  he  was  found  and  exorcised.  They  had  dug  for 
several  hundred  days'  labor,  they  said,  but  could  discover 

nothing. 

What  to  do  they  knew  not.  They  had  heard  wonder- 
ful things  of  foreigners^  and  would  I  please  inspect  the 
pit?  I  told  them  I  would.  After  looking  into  the  black 
hole  awhile,  and  inspecting  the  surroundings,  I  told 
them  no  sprite  was  visible.  They  did  not  seem  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  examination,  and  plied  me  with  some 
pointed  questions. 

A  happy  idea  struck  me.  My  gold  eye-glasses  were 
"brought  out,  and  after  adjusting  them  w&h  more-than 
ordinary  care,  I  peered  into  the  large  ^and  small  caves, 
my  companions  did  likewise,  and  after  consultation,  we 
told  them  it  was  our  opinion  that  ji;heir  idol  had  fooled 
them,  and  there  had  nptbeen  any"dettonthefe.._  Where 
•was  he  then  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  ? 

I  told  them  they  need  not  be  troubled,  and  to  stop 
digging.  One  of  my  companions  suggested  to  them 
thaf  there  were  several  dangerous  bridges  up  the  gorge, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  mend  them.  A 
few  days  later,  on  our  return,  we  found  four  new  bridges, 
and  saw  men  carrying  an  idol  over  the  road,  evidently 
showing  him  their  meritorious  works. 


The  Black  Hills  Mission,  Dakota. 

BY   REV.    JAMES   WILLIAMS. 

We  have  a  beautiful  country,  the  "Hills"  covered 
with  pine  timber  and  abounding  in  rich  minerals, 
valleys  surrounding  them  fine  for  agricultural  grazing. 
Our  population  is  about  25,000  in  a  country  100  by  150 
miles  in  extent. 

Our  church  began  work  eight  years  ago  under  the 
most  discouraging  circumstances,  finding  many  of  our 
members  organized  into  so-called  Union  (?)  (Congre- 
gational) Societies.  Only  a  month  or  two  before,  the 
first  regular  minister  was  appointed  here  from  the 
Northwest  Iowa  Conference  by  Bishop  Peck,  in  the  fall 
of  1878.  Although  Methodism  already  had  given  one 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  Christ  more  than  a  year  before, 
in  the  person  of  a  local  preacher  who  was  shot  by  In- 
dians while  walking  from  Deadwood  to  Crook  City,  ten 
miles  over  the  hills,  to  fill  an  appointment  to  preach  at 
the  latter  place. 

For  a  time,  after  the  first  gold  excitement  began  to 
subside,  there  was  a  decrease  of  population,  but  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years  there  has  been  an  increase,  but 
the  railroad  reached  our  borders  last  year  and  the  in- 


crease will  be  more  rapid  hereafter.  Expenses  of  living 
have  been  very  high  a  great  deal  of  the  time,  making 
what  appeared  to  be  a  good  salary  give  only  a  very  meagre 
support  to  the  missionary.  Fresh  fruit  was  something 
we  never  thought  of  indulging  in.  Apples,  25  cents  per 
pound ;  plums  and  grapes,  50  cents,  etc.  They  are 
more  reasonable  now,  though  too  high  to  use  to  any 
amount. 

We  have  never  had  adequate  support  for  the  needs 
of  our  work,  but  now,  by  putting  the  preachers  and 
families  on  what  we  called  in  the  army  half-rations,  get- 
ting nearer  able  to  supply  the  field  than  ever  before,  but 
this  is  the  personal  sacrifice  of  the  preacher. 

When  I  have  to  go  to  men  to  persuade  them  to  enter 
this  field  for  work,  I  have  to  tell  them  they  are  leaving 
better  support  for  poorer,  and  simply  ask  them  to  come 
because  we  needihtm.  And  with  all  this  sacrifice,  there 
are  still  very  many  valleys  ami  neighborhoods  where  people 
have  lived  for  years  without  any  religious  privileges. 

It  is  so  common  that  I  have  almost  ceased  to  notice 
it,  to  have  a  man  say  to  me  after  I  have  preached,  "It 
has  been  5,  8,  10,  12,  or  15  years  "  (as  the  case  may  be) 
**  since  I  have  been  to  church,"  and  these  men,  too,  from 
Christian  homes  and  Sunday-schools  in  the  East.  **It 
has  b6en  so  long  since  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  go 
to  church  that  1  have  almost  forgotten  how  to  behave," 
is  another  expression  often  heard. 

Last  fall  I  preached  in  a  new  neighborhood,  and 
found  a  man  who  had  been  a  schoolmate  when  we  were 
on  the  frontier  in  Central  Iowa,  a  generation  ago.  In 
honor  of  his  old  comrade  he  brought  his  family  to  the 
service,  and  as  he  introduced  his  children,  some  of  them 
blossoming  into  young  manhood  and  maidenhood,  he 
said:  **This  is  the  first  time  my  children  have  had  a 
chance  to  attend  church  and  hear  a  sermon  in  their 
lives.*' 

But  I  hear  some  reader  say,  "That  man  certainly  was 
not  interested  in  his  children's  religious  welfare  as  he 
ought  to  have  been."  Granted  !  but  will  the  lost  sheep 
find  its  way  to  the  fold  till  the  shepherd  finds  and  carry 
it  back  ?  Will  the  lost  piece  of  money  make  its  where- 
abouts known  until  the  woman  (the  Church)  searches 
diligently  till  she  find  it  ?  If  I  could  only  make  the 
Church  see  as  I  see,  after  twenty  years'  frontier  minis- 
try, and  for  a  background  a  boyhood  on  the  frontier,  in 
a  neighborhood  with  energy  enough  to  sustain  a  dance 
every  few  weeks.  Remembering  to  have  heard  but  one 
sermon  in  years  ;  that  //  is  the  babyhood  of  settlement  that 
is  the  all  important  season  for  planting  religion^  I  know 
they  would  not,  as  now  they  often  do,  despise  "the  day 
of  small  things." 

But  we  are  growing.  Last  year  we  had  eight  mission- 
arias,  this  year  twelve.  This  year  has  already  seen  two 
churches  completed  and  another  under  way.  Three 
more  parsonages  are  built  and  building,  making  an  in- 
crease in  church  property  on  six  of  our  eleven  charges. 
We  will  have  to  report  at  our  next  annual  nxeeting  nine 
church  buildings  and  seven  parsonages  at  least.    Our 
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membership  is,  I  think,  at  le^st  400  (I  see  the  "  Manual  " 
reports  it  at  206  last  August).  More  revival  influence 
tban  ever  is  felt  among  us.  There  have  been  revivals  at 
Rapid  City,  Deadwood,  Minnesela,  Spearfisli,  and  Post- 
ville,  with  growing  religious  interest  on  all  the  charges. 
Great  harmony  prevails  throughout  our  work,  and  faith- 
falness  characterizes  our  ministry  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. 

Collections  for  all  our  benevolences  are  taken  with 
but /irif  blanks.  We  are  planning  for  a  summer  cam- 
paign of  tent  meetings,  but  as  yet  do  not  know  how  to 
get  our  tabernacle  tent,  for  we  are  very  poor,  last  year's 
tailure  of  crop  on  account  of  drought,  making  this  the 
hardest  year  we  have  ever  had  for  money. 

It  some  of  the  Lord's  stewards  would  furnish  us  that 
tent  (say  thirty-five  feet  square,  with  center  pole  and 
seven  foot  sides,  that  could  be  detached  at  any  time),  I 
believe  it  would  result  in  many  conversions  this  summer, 
and  we  would  pay  the  money  back  to  the  Missionary 
Society  by  special  collections  during  the  meetings. 
Who  wilt  help  us  ? 

During  the  last  two  months  I  have  been  holding 
special  meetings  on  charges  where  the  pastors  were  sick, 
preaching  in  that  time  ofer  fifty  times,  besides  visiting 
the  people,  but  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  over 
fifty  persons  unite  with  the  church  meanwhile. 

Deadwood,  Dak.,  April  15,  1887. 


MlBsIoii  Work  at  RatOD,  New  Mexico. 

Rev,  J.  W.  Sinnock  writes  from  Raton,  New  Mexico, 
April  la :  "Three  years  ago  I  came  from  my  Illinois 
Conference  to  the  Rocky  mountains  for  the  health  of 
my  family  and  was  soon  appointed  to  Raton.  We  found 
a  church  edifice  enclosed,  and  used  for  worship,  but  not 
completed.  The  membership  had  dwindled  down  to 
a  dozen  and  the  congregations  were  small ;  but  now  we 
have  a  membership  of  forty-one,  with  seventeen  proba- 
tioners. Our  Sunday  School  is  quite  prosperous,  avera- 
ging sixty-five.  The  first  year  we  raised  over  a  thous- 
and dollars  and  completed  the  church  building.  I  have 
a  regular  week  night  appointment  in  the  town  of  Bloss- 
burg,  five  miles  from  here,  and  I  also  go  there  every 
Sunday  afternoon  and  conduct  a  Sunday-school.  We 
shall  soon  commence  building  a  church  there,  having 
raised  several  hundred  dollars  for  this  purpose.  One 
Srcat  drawback  in  this  country  is  that  the  people  do  not 
come  to  stay,  and  Methodists  here  cannot  be  prevailed 
upon  to  move  their  membership  from  the  East.  Last 
year  we  raised  one  dollar  per  member  for  Missions." 


A  Missionary  Collpctlon. 

During  the  last  four  years  the  Walnut  Hills  Methodist 
episcopal  Church,  Cincinnati,  has  given  an  average  of 
II1O46  for  Missions.  This  year  the  assessment  was 
ti|8oe  and  it  was  considered  doubtful  if  it  would  be 
i^wd.  Missionary  day  was  .^pril  34.  After  a  very 
fiMCcfal  sermon   by   the  pastor   (Rev.  J.  J.  Reed)  on 


"The  Vision  of  Faith,"  subscriptions,  including  a  pledge 
of  $700  from  the  Sunday-school,  were  made  amounting 
to  $2,400 — a  grand  advance — 33  per  cent,  more  than 
the  apportionment,  and  140  per  cent,  above  the  average 
of  the  last  four  years.  Here  is  the  key-note  for  the 
Cincinnati  Conference,  and  an  example  to  the  Church 
everywhere. 


R«T.  i.  W.  Greeuman. 


Almon  Witter  Greenman  was  born  in  New  Castle,  In- 
diana, November  18,  1854,  the  son  of  Almon  and 
Emily  Witter  Greenman.  His  father  has  been  a  member 
of  the  North  Indiana  Conference  for  thirty-five  years, 
and  is  now  stationed  at  Marion,  Indiana. 

Almon  entered  Asbury,  now  Dc  Pauw  University,  in 
the  fall  of  187Z,  but  was  obliged  Co  leave  on  account  of 
a  severe  illness.  He  afterward  entered  the  Northwest- 
ern University  at  Evanston,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1880.  He  was  converted  in  the  winter  of  1874, 
licensed  to  preach  in  1878,  appointed  as  a  missionary  to 
Mexico  in  the  spring  of  1S80,  and  was  ordained  to  dea- 
cons' and  elders'  orders  at  the  session  of  the  North 
Indiana  Conference  held  in  Union  City  in  April,  1880. 

He  was  married  April  17,  1880,  to  Miss  May  R. 
Gammon,  of  Chicago,  and  they  left  for  Mexico  soon 
thereafter,  reaching  Mexico  May  20.  He  is  now  the 
Presiding  Elder  of  the  Eastern  District. 

He  has  suffered  severe  persecution  from  the  Roman 
Catholics.  In  1881  he  and  his  wife  were  mobbed  and 
driven  from  the  city  of  Queretaro,  and  obliged  to  flee 
to  Mexico  City.  In  1884,  while  arranging  for  work  ii> 
Celaya,  in  compiny  with  his  wife  and  a  native  minister, 
he  was  again  attacked  by  a  mob,  but  has  continued  as  a 
faithful  and  successful  missionary. 
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THE  LORD'S  MONEY. 


What  Should  We  Do  for  MiMlons  T 

'  *  What  should  we  do  for  missioiis  ?  "    Well,  well ! 
The  question  is  proper,  and  so  let  me  tell 

What  we  should  do  for  the  missions. 
And  first  let  me  say,  by  way  of  appeal, 
To  all  our  dear  readers:    "  You  kindly  should  feel 

The  sweetest  of  love  for  missions. 

''^  For  love  begets  goodness;  and  goodness,  you  know, 
On  errands  of  duty  and  mercy  will  go, 

And  circle  the  world  with  its  missions. 
And  80,  when  our  heads  and  our  hearts  are  all  right, 
We  shall  do  with  our  hands  and  do  with  might, 

And  cheerfully  do  for  our  missions  " 


Ai 


But  what  shall  we  do?'*    **  Well,  first,  every  day 
Be  sure  from  our  fulness  of  heart  we  should  pray 

For  the  blessings  of  Qod  on  our  missions; 
And  then  every  Christian,  no  matter  how  small. 
No  matter  how  weak,  may  expect  there  will  fall 

The  dews  of  His  grace  on  our  missions. 

"*  *  And  then  we  should  give  as  God  gives  the  dew, 
The  rain,  and  the  sunshine,  to  bless  me  and  you; 

And  give  all  we  can  for  the  missions. 
To  pray  without  giving — well,  weU,  let  us  see- 
May  never  reach  heaven,  nor  bless  you  nor  me, 

Nor  be  of  much  use  to  the  missions  '* 


How  He  Learned  to  Give. 

The  late  William  E.  Djdg^e,  of  New  York,  was  one  of 
the  most  liberal  benefactors  of  the  present  generation,  and 
his  contributions  for  Christian  benevolence  amounted  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  Rev.  T.  Edwards 
tells  how  he  learned  to  give  in  his  5'outh  in  the  following: 

Henry  Obookiah  had  come  from  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands to  this  country,  and  was  placed  at  Cornwall  in 
school,  there  to  be  educated  for  the  ministry,  that  he 
might  go  back  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  to  his  native 
•land — a  plan  which  was  frustrated  by  his  death  in  1818, 
though  the  interest  his  career  had  awakened  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Sandwich  Island  Mission. 

Young  Djdge,  then  quite  a  lad,  was  at  this  same 
school  in  Cornwall,  and  having  been  prayerfully  trained 
b/  a  faithful  Christian  mather,  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  story  of  OjDokiah  and  in  his  plans  for  doing  good, 
and  anxious  to' do  something  to  aid  them.  Having,  like 
most  schoolboys  of  those  days,  but  limited  means,  he 
scarcely  knew  how  he  could  carry  out  his  wishes  and  in- 
tentions ;  but  finally  proposed  to  one  or  two  of  his  asso- 
ciates that  they  should  take  their  little  pocket-money  and 
buy  potatoes  and  plant  them,  and  in  the  fall  sell  the 
•crop  and  give  the  proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  Obookiah 
•or  the  mission.  They  did  this.  "And,"  said  Mr.  Dodge, 
as  in  later  years  he  told  the  story,  "  From  that  day  it 
seemed  as  if  everything  J  touched  prospered,'*  Beginning 
at  this  early  day,  he  all  his  lifetime  recognized  his 
stewardship  to  God,  and  endeavored  to  be  faithful  to  it. 
And  all  his  lifetime  he  was  singularly  prospered  ;  and 
though  his  benefactions  were  numerous  and  most  liberal, 
the  bestowments  of  Providence  were  larger  still,  and  his 
life  gave  evidence  that  he  was  one  of  the   number  to 


whom  at  the  last  great  day  it  shall  be  said,  "  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant ;  thou  hast  been  faithful  over 
a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things  ; 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." — Exchange. 


The  Lord's  Money. 

"Bertie,  Bertie,  isn't  this  a  shame  ?  '*  cried  little  Cas- 
per Hall,  as  he  held  up  a  silver  quarter  for  his  elder 
brother  to  look  at. 

It  was  a  bright  quarter,  and  at  first  sight  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  it,  but  closer  inspection  showed 
that  it  had  been  bored,  and  the  hole  afterward  had 
been  carefully  filled  up. 

**  They  wouldn't  take  it  where  1  bought  my  slate,"  said 
Casper,  ruefully,  "and  1  tried  to  pass  it  at  the  candy 
shop,  and  the  lady  shook  her  head,  and  when  I  offered 
it  to  the  conductor  of  the  car  he  was  quite  cross,  and 
asked  me  if  I  didn't  know  how  to  read.  When  I  said, 
*  Yes,  of  course  I  do,'  he  pointed  to  the  notice  in  big 
letters,  *  No  mutilated  coin  received  here.'  What  shall 
I  do  with  it?"  finished  the  little  fellow  with  a  sigh. 

"  You  have  no  idea  who  gave  it  to  you,  have  you, 
Casper  ?  "  said  Bertie. 

"  Not  the  least.  It  is  part  of  the  change  I  had  from 
Uncle  John's  Christmas  gift  to  me." 

"  Well,  you  must  be  sharper  next  time.  Now,  if  I 
were  you,  1  would  put  it  in  the  missionary  box.  The 
society  will  work  it  off  somehow." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  put  a  whole  quarter  in  the  box." 
"  It  is   not   a   whole   quarter,  Casp ;  it  is   a  quarter 

that's  had   a  hole  in  it.     Nobody'll  take  it  from  you. 

You  may  just  as  well  get  rid  of  it  in  that  way  as  any 

other." 

Bertie  and  Casper  Hall  were  in  their  father's  library, 
when  this  conversation  took  place.  They  thought  them- 
selves alone.  But  just  on  the  other  side  of  a  curtain, 
which  divided  the  room  from  the  parlor,  their  cousin 
Ethel  was  sitting.  As  Casper  moved  toward  the  mantel, 
where  the  family  missionary  box  stood  in  plain  sight, 
Ethel  drew  the  curtain  aside  and  spoke  to  him. 

"Boys,"  she  said,  "I  did  not  mean  to  listen,  but  I 
could  not  help  overhearing  you.  Casper,  dear,  don't 
drop  that  quarter  into  the  box,  please." 

"  Why  not,  Ethel  ? " 

"  The  Lord's  money  goes  into  that  box." 

Bertie  looked  up  from  his  Latin  grammar  to  meet  the 
glowing  face  of  the  little  girl.      Her  eyes  were  shining,    , 
and  her  lips  quivered  a  little,  but  she  spoke  gravely:  — 
"  It  was  the  lamb  without  blemish,  don't  you  know,  that^ 
the  Hebrews  were  to  offer  to  the  Lord  ?    If  you 
Jesus  here  in  this  room,  you  would  not  like  to  say, 
give  this  to  thee,  because  nobody  else  will  have  it'    I 
was  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh  the  wise  men  oflfere 
the  infant  Jesus." 

The  boys  drew  near  Ethel.     She  went  on  :  •*  It  isn* 
much  we  can  give  to  him  who  gave  himself  to  us.  but 
believe  we  ought  to  give  him  our  best,  what  costs  u^ 
something.     Excuse  me,  but  it  seems  you  mean  to  drop 
a  battered  coin  into  God's  treasury,*  just  to  get  it  out  of 
sight." 

Casper  and  Bertie  agreed  with  Ethel.  They  were 
about  to  do  wrong  for  want  of  thought  Are  there  not 
older  people  who  should  remember  the  Lord's  money 
ought  to  be  psrfect,  and  of  our  best  ? 
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Hail,  Thou  Prince  of  our  Balvation— 

Hail,  Thou  Mighty  Lord  of  all, 
To  Thine  altars  bring  creation, 

All  the  ransomed  from  the  Fall; 
Sin  hath  reigned  by  one  transgression, 

And  the  curse  of  death  by  sin. 
Now  take  back  Thy  lost  possession ; 

Gather  every  nation  in. 

Wisdom,  i>ower,  and  inclination, 

To  this  end  reside  in  Thee; 
Tokens  of  divine  compassion 

In  Thy  hands  and  side  we  see- 
Bat  Thy  soul,  the  seat  of  anguish, 

Lies  concealed  from  mortal  eyes, 
And  we  see  the  heavens  languish. 

While  the  Man  of  Sorrow  dies  ! 

In  Thy  sufferings  men  forsook  Thee, 

Or  approached  but  to  revile; 
And  while  seeming  to  rebuke  Thee, 

Gk>d  turned  round  on  man  to  smile; 
Here  behold  the  loving  Father, 

And  the  manner  of  His  love, 
And  His  suffering  Son,  to  gather 

Nations  back  to  homes  above. 

Everywhere  the  guilt  extended, 

There  the  gift  has  freely  gone, 
Showing  plainly  Gkxl  intended 

FuU  release  to  every  one: 
Yea,  Amen,*the  gift  has  entered, 

And  my  heart  abounds  in  love; 
Now  my  all  in  Christ  is  centered, 

Who  in  glory  reigns  above. 

To  the  Lord  be  endless  glory; 

Praise  His  name  forever  more; 
Tell  his  acts  in  song  and  story, 

As  they  ne*er  were  told  before; 
Hallelujah  !  tell  the  story, 

Hearts  respond,  *'  so  let  it  be ; " 
Now  he  reigns  enthroned  in  glory, 

Who  was  slain  on  Calvary. 


oiviiMr* 

A  very  poor  Hindu  came  to  a  mission- 
ary and  brought  ten  rupees  (about  4 
dollars  of  our  money)  for  church-work. 

•  *  Why,"  said  the  missionary,  '*  you  are 
<>o  poor  a  man  to  give  all  this." 

3at  the  Hindu  stretched  out  his  hands 

^  *  Ohf  sir,  I  am  only  giving  back  what 
^ei  Lord  has  freely  given  me." 

Yhe  miMonary  adds :  "  I  was  almost 
^oved  to  terns  to  see  this  poor  man 
"^tt  only  a  scanty  bit  of  cloth  about  his 
c^<ly,  and  in  a  time  of  great  scarcity,  so 
^<^dy  to  deny  himself  for  the  treasury  of 
t^^Lord." 

-A  lady  mlflsioBary  in  Japan  says  of  the 
'^emben  of  the  church  at  Osaka,  where 
H^  labored:  "  They  are  willing  to  do  any 
^^Hd  of  work  to  get  means  to  help  in  the 

If  ttiaas  oooTvrted  heathen  love  to  give 

^  fiMlj  wb0ii  they  hear  of  Jesus,  how 

^BoA  mora  fraaly  ought  we  to  give  to 
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L.  G.  M'Vbam. 


LsuA  WATttaoosa. 


1.  What  if  your  own  were  starving,  Faintmg  with  £Eun-  ine  pain.  And 
3.  What  if  your  own  were  thirsting  And  never  a  drop  could  gain.  And 
3.  What  if  your  own  were  darkened,    Without  one  cheering        ray,      And 


yet  you  knew  where  golden  grew  Rich  fruit  and  ripened  grain  ?  Would  you 

you  could  tell  where  a  sparkling  well  Poured  forth  melodious  rain  ?  Would  you 

yoiralone  could  show  where  shone  The  pure,  sweet  light  of  day  ?  Would  you 
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hear  their  wail  As  a  thrice  told  tale,  And  turn  to  your  feast  again  ?  feast  again  r 
turn  aside, While  they  gasped  and  died,  And  leave  them  to  their  pain?to  theirpainf 
leave  them  there  In  their  dark  despair.  And  sing  on  your  sunlit  way?  sunlit  way? 


4  What  if  your  own  were  wand'ring 
Far  in  a  trackless  maze, 
And  you  could  show  them  where  to  go 
Along  your  pleasant  ways? 
Would  your  heart  be  light, 
Till  the  pathway  right 
Was  plain  before  Uieir  gaze? 

6  What  if  your  own  were  prisoned 
Far  in  a  hostile  land, 
And  the  only  key  to  set  them  free 
Held  in  your  safe  command  ? 
Would  you  breathe  free  air, 
While  they  stifled  there, 
And  wait,  and  hold  your  hand? 


6  Yet,  what  else  are  you  doing, 

O  ye  by  Christ  made  free,       [well. 
If  youHl  not  tell  what  you  know  so 
To  those  across  the  sea, 

Who  have  never  heard 

One  tender  word 
Of  the  Lamb  of  Calvary? 

7  "They're  not  our  own,"  you  answer, 

"They're  neither  kith  nor  kin." 
They  are  God's  own :  his  love  alone 
Can  save  them  from  their  sin ; 

Tliey  are  Christ's  own : 

He  left  his  throne 
And  died  their  souls  to  win. 


Copyright,  1884.  by  John  J.  Hooo. 


From  "  Hymns  of  the  Heart,"  by  per. 


whom  Qod  has  given  the  blessing  of  be- 
ing bom  in  a  Christian  land,  and  know- 
ing the  story  of  the  Bible  and  of  salvation 
from  our  earliest  years  I 

*'  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  ful- 
ness thereof; "  yet  when  out  of  the  very 
mercies  and  blessings  He  has  given  us 
we  try  to  show  our  gratitude  by  return- 
ing something  to  Him,  He  is  pleased  to 
aooept  our  g^fts— His  own  from  His 
creatures !  He  has  "  given  us  richly  all 
things  to  enjoy;*'  and  when  we  try  to 
spread  abroad  Uie  news  of  that  glorious 
salvation  which  we  have  so  freely  re- 
ceived, we  must  be  doing  that  whioh  is 
pleasing  in  His  sight 

The  message  never  grows  old;  the 


words  that  the  disciples  heard  are  being 
said  over  and  over  to  us:  "Freely  ye 
have  received,  freely  g^ve." 

Ood  does  not  simply  give  us  His  great 
gifts  once — put  us  in  our  happy  homes  in 
a  Christian  land—but  He  keeps  on  giving. 
His  mercies  are  new  every  morning.  In 
one  of  the  Psalms  it  is  said  of  God*s  mer. 
cies:  "  How  great  is  the  sum  of  them  I 
If  I  should  count  them,  they  are  more  in 
number  than  the  sand." 


'*  Lift  your  eyes,  the  fields  are  white; 

Laborers  few,  the  harvest  graat ; 

Short  the  day,  and  dark  the  night. 
Pray  ye,  to  the  Master  pray, 
Send  the  workers  forth  to-day." 
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LITTLE  GLEANERS, 


intfi(fi(tonars  Conrert. 


Exercise  by  lillile  Gleaners. 

The  following  was  written  by  Mrs  Tracer  and 
appeared  in  Tht  Standard.  The  children  should 
be  arrang^ed  in  a  semi-circle,  with  tallest  in  the 
middle  and  smallest  ones  at  the  ends.  Each  should 
have  the  first  letter  of  the  verse  spoken  in  lan^ 
colored  print  on  a  card,  with  tape  attached  to  f^ 
round  the  neck.  The  cards  should  all  have  the 
white  side  out  at  the  bef^nnini?,  and  &»  each  speaks 
the  letter  of  the  verse  should  be  turned  to  view. 
When  throui^h,  a  song  correspondlnfc  in  sentiment 
may  be  sung. 

Little  gleaners  in  the  vineyard 

Of  the  blessed  Lord  are  we. 
Striving  in  our  feeble  efforts 

Christ^s  own  followers  to  be. 

'*  I  will  love  them,"  saith  the  Master, 
"  Who  to  me  will  early  turn/' 

We  will  seek  our  blessed  Savior 
And  his  precepts  gladly  learn. 

This  commandment  Christ  has  left  us, 
**  That  we  one  another  love;" 

Thus  united,  we  will  journey 
In  the  way  that  leads  above. 

Taught  by  Jesus,  to  the  Father 
We  will  come  in  earnest  prayer, 

Knowing  that  he  careth  for  us — 
Cast  on  him  our  every  care. 

Little  efforts,  if  but  prompted 

By  a  love  to  do  Christ's  will, 
Blessed  by  him,  will  prove  sufficient 

All  his  purpose  to  fulfil. 

Enter  in  the  narrow  gateway, 

Jesus  unto  all  has  said. 
Hand  in  hand  in  lifers  bright  morning. 

We  the  path  of  life  will  tread. 

Gleaners  we,  while  stronger  hands 
Shall  gather  up  the  sheaves, 

We'll  strive  with  kindly  words  and  deeds, 
To  gamer  what  he  leaves. 

Light  is  the  burden  that  we  bear. 

For  Jesus  is  our  guide. 
And  if  we  trust  him  he  will  keep 

Forever  by  our  side. 

Each  action  that  a  child  performs 

Is  either  good  or  ill, 
None  are  so  small  they  cannot  strive 

To  do  the  Master  s  will. 

And  if  we  listen  to  his  voice, 

He  says  to  us  to-day, 
'*  Go  work  for  me  and  loiter  not. 

For  I  will  show  the  way." 

Now  is  the  time,  for  lo  !  the  fields 
Are  white  with  ripened  grain; 

And  with  the  idlers  standing  by 
He  bids  us  not  remain. 

Eternal  happiness  above 

Awaiteth  us  if  we 
Shall  of  our  Master's  precious  store 

His  faithful  stewards  be. 

Rejoicing  then,  we  still  go  on, 

Hoping  eaoh  day  to  prove, 
By  all  our  words,  by  all  our  works. 

The  fullness  of  Christ's  love. 


Soon  comes  the  night  and  idle  hands 
Will  clasp  the  withered  leaves; 

But  may  all  to  the  Master  come 
Laden  with  golden  sheaves. 


The  Comfort  ot  tlie  Vlble. 

(For  a  teacher  and  her  class  of  three  f^rls,  May, 
Ellen,  and  Edith.) 

BY  MRS.   L.  O.  MCVEA1«. 

Teacher. — *'Now.  my  busy  bees,  who 
of  you  can  remember  what  we  were  to 
do  at  this  lesson  ?  '* 

May.—"  Talk  about  the  Bible." 

Ellen. — *'  Bring  verses  that  were  for 
other  folks." 

Edith.— *' Learn  passages  that  were 
not  for  Uf5." 

Teacher. — *'  You  are  all  correct.  At 
our  last  lesson,  after  learning  verses  that 
were  meant  for  just  such  as  you,  I  said 
that  you  might  find  in  the  Bible,  passages 
that  seemed  written  for  other  classes  of 

people, 

*  For  not  to  us  alone  the  Word  was  f^iven, 
Christ  died,  to  win  the  whole  sad  world  to  heaven  " ' 

May. — **0,  Teacher!  I  found  some- 
thing for  the  sad.  Mrs.  White  was  at  our 
house,  and  she  is  so  very  soiTowful,  I 
looked  up  some  verses  just  for  her.  She 
said  they  were,  herself,  though  she  cried 
when  she  read  them  ;— here  they  are." 

Teacher  (reading).—** '  And  the  Lord 
God  shall  wipe  tears  from  o£f  all  faces.' 

*  And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more 
death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying. '  *  As 
one  whom  his  mother  comforteth,  so  will 
I  comfort  you,  saith  the  Lord.'  '  The 
father  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all  com- 
fort, who  comforteth  us  in  all  our  trib- 
ulations, that  we  may  be  able  to  com- 
fort them  that  are  in  any'trouble,  by  the 
comfort  wherewith  we  ourselves  are  com- 
forted of  God.'  Beautiful,  indeed  I  Have 
you  any  ven  e,  Ellen  ?  *' 

Ellen. — **0,  yes!  Mamma  sent  me 
to  read  to  old  Mr.  Stowe;  you  know  he  is 
blind.  So  I  looked  up  some  verses  for 
blind  people  and  I  can  remember  some 
of  them.'* 

Teacher  — '*  You  may  repeat  them, 
please." 

Ellen. — "*The  eyes  of  the  blind  shall 
be  opened.'  '  In  that  day,  shall  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  see  out  of  obscurity  and 
out  of  darkness.'  *  And  the  light  of  the 
moon  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun.  and 
the  light  of  the  sun  shall  be  seven- fold 
as  the  light  of  seven  days.'  'Thine  eyes 
shall  see  Jerusalem  a  quiet  habitation.' 
'  Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  King  in  His 
beauty,  they  shall  behold  the  land  that 
is  afar  off.'" 

Tbacher.-**  Those  must  have  been 
very  precious  words  to  one  who  is  blind. 
Well,  Edith ,  what  did  yon  find  V* 


Edith. — '*  I  did  not  find  anything,  Miss 
,  but  I  heard  mamma  and  MisB  Lee 


talking  about  a  verse  that  was  written 
on  purpose  for  heathen  women  who  don't 
know  about  the  Bible.  I  remember  it, 
because  mamma  said  that  one  verse 
proved  that  it  was  for  them,  and  we  ought 
to  send  it  to  them,  and  Miss  Lee  repeated 
a  verse  out  of  a  poem  that  said : 

'  He  loved  them,  died  for  them. 
And  they  do  not  know  it  yet."  '* 

Teacher  — **  Can  you  tell  us  what  the 
Bible  verse  was  V '' 

Edith.—"  I'm  afraid  I  can't  say  it  all, 
but  the  last  of  it  was  : 

**  'And  thy  daughters  shall  be  nursed 
at  thy  side.' " 

Teacher.— '*  01   yes.       Those  words 
would  be  sweet  music  in  the  ears  of 
women  in  pagan  lands.      I  never  felt 
it  before.     In  those  countries,   when  a 
giri  is  born,  the   father   is  angry,  and 
the  poor  mother  is   sad,    even  though 
she  love  her   little  daughter  as  fondly 
as  your  mamma  loves  you.     Sometimes 
the  infant  girl  is  drowned,  or  smothered. 
In  some  parts  of  North  China,  both  eves 
of  the  baby  girl  are  put  out,  and  she  is 
thrown  out  in  the  street  to  meet  any  fate 
that  comes.     Nearly  all  die,  but  we  are 
building  there,  a  Home  /or  China's  in- 
fant daughters,  and  many  little  blind 
girls  have  been  saved,  and  are  happy  girls 
now.    In  other  countries,  where  the  girls 
are  allowed  to  live,  they  are  taken  away 
from  mother  and  home,  when  betrothed 
at  two  years  old,  or  four,  or  six,  or  some- 
times eight  years  old,  and  they  are  sent 
to  the  house  of  their  future  husband,  to 
be  trained  by  his  mother.     Sometimes  a 
girl  is  betrothed  to  an  old  man  who  has 
many  wives,   and  then  the  baby-bride 
must  be  the  slave  of  them  all,  away  from 
home  and  mother.     O,  my  dear  girls! 
what  must  it  mean,  to  such  poor  little 
things  and  their  mothers,  to  read  the 
sweet  promise,  '*  Thy  daughters  ahall  be 
nursed  at  thy  side."     How  can  we  wait 
for  the  day  when  they  shall  hear  God's 
message  to  them  ?  In  that  day  shall  this 
promise  come  true  to  them  as  it  has  to 
us?    And  now  we  will  repeat  together 
the  concert  verse  from  our  last  lesson.** 

(All  in  concert.)    **  Remember  now  thy 
Creator,  in  the  days  of  thy  youth." 


Chinese  Fairy  Story. — Once  there 
waH  a  stone  on  top  of  a  high  mountain. 
The  sun  shone  down  upon  it.  and  it  sud- 
denly hatched  out  a  bright,  lithe,  active 
little  monkey,  named  **Sun"  (?oon\ 
Oh,  how  active  he  was !  Why  bicycles 
and  express  trains  were  nothing  to  him. 
He  wcmld  just  start  out  and  turn  somer- 
saults as  far  as  trom  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  and  back  again,  and  nd  mind 
it  a  bit.  One  day  he  came  to  the  groat 
Buddha  Qod,  and  Baidc    *Taa'viA]itfidea. 
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1 1  am,  and  how  far  I  can  turn." 
?"  said  Buddha.  '*  Well,  turn 
let  us  see,''  and  he  set  little  Sun 
Idle  of  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
med  and  turned  and  after  a 
came  back  and  said,  **  I  have 
le  very  edge  of  the  world.  I 
>ed  at  the  camelian  pillars  that 
creation."  **  Did  you?''  said 
**Well,  these  camelian  pillars 
:ht  you  saw  were  my  fing^ers, 
is  time  vou  have  never  been  be- 
[>alm  of  my  hand." 


Solomon  Ra^. 

ose  man  was  Solomon  Ray : 

f  value  he  gave  away; 

arded  and  saved, 

iched  and  shaved 

lore  he  had  the  more  he  craved. 

turned  shillings  he  tried  to  gain, 

im  little  but  care  and  pain; 

btle  he  spent, 

11  he  lent. 

t  bring  him  twenty  per  cent. 

the  life  of  Solomon  Ray. 

went  by  and  his  hair  grew  gray ; 

leeks  grew  thin, 

lis  soul  within, 

I  as  the  pound  he  worked  to  win. 

$d,  one  day.  as  all  men  must, 

fleeting  and  men  but  dust. 

eirs  were  gay, 

lid  him  away, 

^as  the  end  pf  Solomon  Ray. 

reled  now  who  had  little  cared 

non    Ray  when  bis  life   was 

tared; 

nds  were  sold, 

irt  hard  earned  gold 

o  the  lawyers,  I  am  told. 

nil  cheat,  and  pinch,  and  save, 
their   treasures  beyond    the 
ave; 

3ir  gold,  some  day, 
iielt  away, 
elfish  savings  of  Solomon  Ray. 


>crnlilns  for  RIlssloiis. 

BT  MRS.  L.  O.  MCVBAN. 

-8  are  looking  at  a  large  album  while 
Log  in  the  background.] 

~"  Whose  picture  is  that.  Will? 
le  grand !  He  looks  like  a  gen- 
aething  " 

*•  That  is  my  uncle  Will, —taken 
[form.  He  was  a  recruiting 
nrhen  the  war  began." 
—  *  O  I  wouldn't  I  have  just 
re  those  times,  when  there  was 
going  on!  Td  rather  be  a  re- 
»fficer   than   anything   else   I 

•«o'd  I.  Nothing  to  do,  but 
.through  a  town,  all  dressed  up. 
'wn  the  names  of  fellows  that 
-fo  to  war ;  and  have  the  flag 


waving,  and  the  fifes  and  drums  going, — 
I  tell  you  that  is  the  sort  of  a  life  I'd  like. " 

Will— ** My  Uncle  Will  did  more 
than  that.  You  have  to  go  and  fight, 
after  you  recruit.  Uncle  Will  was  a 
grand  soldier.  I  never  saw  him,  but 
mamma  can  tell  tou." 

Fred.— *'0,  tell  us  about  him,  Mrs. 
White." 

Harry.— "  Yes,  please  do." 

Mrs.  White  (Coming  forward).— 
*•  There  is  very  little  more  to  tell  about 
my  brother,  boys.  His  life,  though  wide 
and  full,  was  short.  He  fell  in  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  But  I  know  of  a 
recruiting  officer,  right  here  in  this  place, 
that  has  a  grand  b'fe.'* 

Will.— "O!  do  you?' 

Fred.— •*  How  jolly  !" 

Harry.— "Do    tell    us,     what's    his 


name?" 


Mrs.  White. — '*!  shall  surprise  you. 
This  officer  wears  no  uniform  and  is  only 
a  very  plain  woman,  a  true  lady,  and  a 
devoted  Christian,  Mrs.  Wallace." 

Fred  — •  *  O  !  Mrs.  White.  I  saw  her  to- 
day, and  she  is  not  a  recruiting  sergeant 
at  all !  She  came  to  get  mamma  to  join  the 
Missionary  Society,  and  she  had  pictures 
of  young  lady  missionaries  to  sell  and  she 
wanted  some  good  clothes,  to  pack  in  a 
box,  to  send  to  a  preacher^s  family  in 
China  who  lost  everything  but  life,  when 
the  news  of  our  anti-chinese  riots 
reached  the  place  where  they  taught 
and  preached." 

Mrs.  White.— **  What  you  say,  Fred- 
die explains  my  meaning.  Hers  is  the 
great  commission.  'Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach;'  hers  is  the  highest 
office,  not  only  to  fight  evil  herself,  but  to 
recruit  others  into  the  master's  service. " 

Fred.— **  Well,  I  never  thought  of 
that." 

Mrs.  White. — **And  Harry,  you  wished 
to  live  in  stirring  times.  Do  you  know 
what  is  going  on.  now,  in  this  little 
world  ?  Not  long  ago  an  associated  press 
dispatch  announced  that  in  Africa  the 
king  of  the  Zulus  fed  75  women  and  chil- 
dren to  his  imperial  golden  eagles.  A 
mere  matter  of  news  ! 

'  *  Get  up  a  company  of  soldiers,  a  *  Tay- 
lor Band '  and  raise  a  fund  to  help  our 
bravest  Bishop  win  Africa  and  fiood 
the  Dark  Continent  with  Grospel  light ! 

**  I  tell  you,  my  boys  you  may  all  be 
recruiting  sergeants,  and  it  is  glorious 
work,  because  it  is  the  Lord's. " 

Boys.— *  Lets  try  it  1" 


Responiilblllly  for  the  Heathen. 

You  say  you  cannot  go  to  the  Hindus 
or  the  Africans  to  tell  them  of  the  mes- 
sage of  Heaven  to  Earth.  That  may  be 
true;  but  a  share  of  the  responsibility  of 
converting  the  heathen  is  laid  on  your 
shoulders.    It  is  not  for  you  to  feel  that 


only  the  missionary  or  the  teacher  who 
goes  forth  to  these  perishing  ones  is  con- 
cerned in  their  salvation .  Their  part  may 
be  much  more  important  than  yours,  but 
your  duty  is  just  as  binding  as  theirs. 
You  may  contribute  of  your  substance 
for  the  maintenance  of  those  whom  God 
has  separated  for  the  peculiar  work  of 
of  the  missionary,  and  in  doing  this  you 
have  an  important  part  in  the  salvation 
of  the  heathen. 


A  Little  GlrPii  Article  on  a  Million  Iter 

IViaaloua. 

This  subject  has  been  seen  and  heard 
of  so  much  that  it  is  becoming  an  ''  Old, 
old  story,"  that  is,  to  those  who  are  not 
interested  in  raising  money  for  missions. 

But  to  those  who  are  interested,  it  is  a 
good  statement  which  dusts  the  memory, 
strengthens  their  efforts,  and  gives  them 
more  zeal  to  labor  on  in  this  good  work 
for  their  master,  who  has  done  so  much 
for  all  mankind. 

If.  in  a  small  town  or  in  a  city  in  your 
neighborhood,  you  hear  of  any  who  are 
in  need,  if  they  be  worthy  how  readily 
you  give,  according  as  Grod  hath  pros- 
pered you,  to  help  provide  for  their 
wants.  What  pleasure  it  brings  you  to 
see  their  faces  brighten  as  they  view 
your  kindness.  , 

But  this  is  only  a  minute  grain  of  char- 
ity in  comparison  with  what  God  would 
have  you  show  in  helping  convert  the 
heathen. 

Surely,  if  you  give  to  worthy  people 
worldly  articles,  how  much  more  had 
you  ought  to  give  worthy  people  a  help- 
ing hand  toward  reaching  the  throne  of 
God.  If  we  give  to  the  worthy  that  want 
for  worldly  things,  which  only  last  a  short 
time,  of  how  much  more  importance  are 
the  souls  of  human  beings  whom  God 
hath  created  in  his  image. 

We  read,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature," 
but  how  shall  they  go  unless  they  be 
sent?  and  how  shall  they  be  sent  unless 
people  contribute  more  freely  if  they 
have  not  the  giving  spirit  ? 

It  is  a  wonder  some  people*s  pocket- 
books  do  not  get  moldy  inside;  for  they 
keep  them  shut  most  of  the  time. 

Think  how  little  we  are  doing  to  repay 
Christ  for  all  He  has  done  for  us.  How 
little  we  are  accomplishing  for  him  in 
proportion  to  w  h  it  He  has  done  and  is  do- 
ing for  us. 

He  died  for  us.  and  is  preparing  a  home 
for  those  of  us  who  are  faithful,  love  Him, 
and  keep  His  commandments. 

Should  we  not  try  to  help  others  to 
know  Christ  by  giving  so  that  others 
may  go  to  teach  them  if  we  cannot  go  ? 

Christians  answer.  **Yes,  we  ^hall.'* 
Gk>d*s  sounding-board  loudly  echoes, 
•*Yes.'' 


^ot(;El  anil  Commnitfi. 


PrjlY  for  Mexico  and  Central  Ameriea. 
Pray  that  the  peraeeation  of  Protestant 
priaektr»  and  iHtievera  may  cease;  that 
an  ever  increasing  interest  may  be  mnni- 
tested  to  hear  the  Word  of  Ood.  anii  that 
these  our  neighbors,  vfleoining  the  light, 
may  enter  into  the  Utterly  of  the  Oospel 
of  Christ. 

The  Indian  Witness  reaches  us  with 
Ihe  name  of  Rev,  F.  L.  McCoy,  PH.D.,  as 
Editor,  andSchively  AMillerasPubliah- 
«ra.  We  judge  that  the  publisbiiig 
iiniMes  at  Calcutta  and  Lucknon-  have 
been  placed  under  one  management. 

We  expected  to  show  in  this  number 
the  face  of  Bev.  John  W.  Butler,  of  Mex- 
ico, but  we  obtained  the  photograph  too 
late  to  have  the  picture  made.  Il  will 
appear  in  some  subsequent  issue  n'itli  a 
sketch  of  his  life. 

Rev.  Jam?6  Mudge,  Secretary  of  the 
New  England  Conference  Missionary 
Society,  writes  us:— "Our  Miasionary 
Anniversary,  on  Sunday  ex-ening,  of  our 
Conference,  was  the  most  successful  we 
luiTe  had  for  many  years  It  was  a 
grand  occasion.  We  report  a  hnndsome 
gain  over  last  year  in  our  missionary 
contributions  and  shall  do  even  better.  I 
think,  the  coming  year.  Many  verj" 
■warm  and  enthusiastic  words  were 
Bpokeii  privately  and  publicly  for  the 
Gospel  in  All  Lands  and  nearly  every 
member  of  the  Conference  is  a  subscriber 
to  it." 

We  find  in  the  Friends'  Missionary 
Advocate  the  following  account  of  the 
Friends'  Mexico  City  Mission.  The  Mis- 
sion was  commenced  in  March.  1880.  E. 
fl.  Taber  and  family  arrived  at  the  Mis- 
Bion,  November  20th,  1686,  and  since  tlien 
the  Oospel  baa  been  preached  to  the 
little  company  which  meets  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Mission  Home,  on  Sabbath  evening. 
The  attendance  has  steadily  increased 
until  it  is  now  from  3J  to  45. 

Since  the  first  part  of  this  magazine 
■was  printed  we  liave  received  from  Dr. 
Houston,  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Committee  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  following  statistics  of  the 
Southern  PreBbyterian  Mission  in  Mexico: 
Commenced  in  1874  ;  5  stations;  86  out^ 
stations;  87  communicants  added  during 
1880;  813totai  commiinicants;  4  ministers 
ordained  or  licensed  ;  7  other  native 
lielpers  ;  3<>4  pupils  in  Sunday-schools  ; 
171  pupils  in  day  schools  ;  $40S  contrib- 
Tited  by  the  native  churches. 

The  Evangelical  Protestant  Association 
lias  ita  headquarters  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
with  Rev.  H.  H.  Fairall,  D.D.,  aa  Correa- 
ponding  Secretary.  The  American  and 
Poreign  Christian  Union  ceaaed  its  special 


ROLLS  OF  HONOR. 

work  in  1644,  and  this  association  has 
been  organized  and  incorporated  to  aid 
the  Protestants  in  Spain,  Greece,  Bel- 
gium, etc.  There  are  no  Salaried  officers, 
and  all  the  funds  it  receiveH  are  used  for 
those  "churches,  schools,  and  niinisterB 
in  the  Papiil  countries  of  Europe  as  re- 
ceive no  help  from  the  denominational 
mission arj- societies  of  America."  It  also 
aids  the  Reformed  Catholic  movement  in 
this  country  under  the  leadership  of  Rev. 
J.  A,  O'Connor  of  New  York.  Dr.  Kalo- 
pathakea  writes  from  Greece,  Feb  12.  "'We 
are  thankful  for  the  assistance  so  kindly 
rendered  by  the  '  Evangelical  Protestant 
Association,*  and  1  am  glad  to  see  Chris- 
tians in  America  waking  u))  not  only  to 
the  need  of  Cliriatian  effort  in  nnminally 
Christian  lands,  but  also  to  the  fact  that 
this  may  be  better  done  tlirough  native 
agencies,  wherever  such  exist,  leaving 
them  as  far  aa  iKsaible  to  act  indepen<l- 
ently.  and  thus  develop  a  liiglier.  manly 
and  Christian  charafter." 

BolU  of  Honor. 

Figures  are  frequently  so  presented  as 
to  mislead.  This  is  especially  so  in  re- 
gard to  benevolent  contribution?.  "A 
Roll  of  Honor  "  cannot  but  be  misleading 
and  unjust  which  considers  only  the 
number  of  members  and  the  amount 
contributed.  In  our  ehurch  papers,  and 
especially  in  tlie  Xew  York  Ch  ristian  Ad- 
voeate.  appears  from  time  to  time  com- 
parative statistical  tables  made  up  by 
Bev.  J.  W.  Young,  entitled  ■■  A  Roll  of 
Honor."  We  find  the  following  excel- 
lent criticism  of  the  tables  in  Zion'g 
Herald: 

"  Mr.  Young,  in  these  tables,  presents 
what  he.  doubtless,  believes  to  be  an 
actual  record  of  the  relation  which  the 
different  charges  in  the  Conferences  hold 
to  each  other  as  to  the  grace  of  benevo. 
lent  giving  We  admire  the  zeal  of  the 
compiler  of  these  tables,  and  appreciate 
the  Immense  labsr  of  their  preparation, 
but  we  have  not  the  slightest  conSdence 
in  the  testimony  they  seem  to  bear,  and 
do  not  see  any  adequate  practical  benefit 
resultingfrom  the  labor  spent  upon  them, 
or  from  their  publication.  These  col- 
umns of  figures  take  no  account  of  the 
amazing  variety  of  conditions  in  these 
widely  diverse  Conferences  and  in  the 
separate  charges. 

"To  any  one  knowing  the  circum- 
stances, it  is  simply  ridiculous  to  see 
that  Hull  has  the  place  of  honor  in  the 
New  England  Southern  Conference. 
Our  little  church  in  Newton  Centre 
raises  more  missionary  and  other  benevo- 
lent money  than  a  large  proportion  of  the 
charges  in  the  Conference,  but  there  is  a 
reason  for  it  without  any  reflection  upon 
the  piety  or  spirit  of  eacriflce  of  the 
others.    We  do  not  requite  anything  of 


the  personal  self-denials  that  some  ai 
the  other  charges  do  in  raising  a  much 
smaller  sum. 

"  In  some  of  the  Conferences,  circniB 
containing  a  number  of  charges  at 
reckoned  together,  while  in  othere 
every  little  preaching  place  struggling  •  ' 
for  existence  is  counted  in  the  list.  \nv. 
ering  the  averages.  In  one  instance,  i 
year  or  two  since,  in  our  Conference,  one 
church  held  the  banner  simply  becaiigf 
a  large  bequest  happened  to  be  reckontd 
in  with  its  annual  collection.  Thisindif- 
criminate  gathering  of  figures,  without  i 
knowledge  of  their  real  significance,  is 
calculated  to  do  injustice,  and  certaial; 
'a  a  poor  inspiration  to  the  conscientioo! 
discharge  of  a  solemn  Christian  duty.'' 


AnnnHl    Report    of   tbe    niB*t«narT 
Hoclely 

The  Sixty-eighth  Annual  Reporlof  th« 

Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  for  the  jear  1B86.  wai 
JHSued  in  April,  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Beiii. 
Missionary  Secretary.  It isan  unusually 
large  volume  of  8T~  pages.  coDtainiDg 
maps  and  very  full  reports  from  all  the 
mission  fields. 

The   Summary   of  \Foreign    Mitiiont 
shows  : 

ForeiKD  mlsalonarleH.  ll:i.  Inerenar.        i 

WlvP9  of  mlsslouarleB.  'S.  "  t 

Mleslonartea  □(  Woman's  So'y,  S7.  decrcftM.  11 
Kutire  worlirr*  Woman ■«  Bo")- .  868.  locrcMF,  K 
HatiTFordalnHlpreacb«n.»'i8.  ■'  II 

NallieuDonlalned  preacbpn,  418.  '■  11 


Local  preapheri  anil  nihtrbelpera.  4M.  " 


I.W 


ProbaliooerB.  14.M6. 

C-oDTeniloUBlDl»8n.  S.eSL  "  ts 

ThwloitlcaJ  school*,  S,  decmiM,  t 

Theoloirtcal  EtiolenU.  Ifli.  incrcaae,      >l 

HlfrhKlioolB.lI.  decreaw.  I 

PupilBln  high BOboola,  I.MS.  iDcraav,  111 

Day  sthoolt,  sue.  "■  n 

Pupils  In  liar  scbool».lS.S8S.  "        *» 

Pupils  In  Simdar-Khooli.  Ti,4IS-  "        1,M 

Cburchraand  cbapela.  IK.  "  » 

Value  of  ch'e  and  chap'H.H.nn.SM.  "  PUJK 
IleMoacbaa.udcba.pa.$tO»,an.  -      lUJW 

CollPOt(4foriDlw!ioaB.  W.ns.  "  411 

Collectwi  for  other  bei)er'a,JS.aS0.         -  IB 

Cc.ll«;l«ltor»ir-»upporl.*93.  «0.  •■  ISM 
Collectel  for  church  bid's,  >41.ltG.  decKUK  II.M 
CoUect*d  for  local  purp'».  t^.im.  lucreub  MM 
Volumw  priQied.  BW.M.l.  drcnue. «.« 

Pa««  prinlwi,  8l,4»3.a«.  decrcMe.  I0,TH.» 

The  summary  of  Domestic  UisaioM 
gives  3,593  missioQaries;  3,(iT4  wives  ol 
missionaries;  6  missionaries  and  4  native 
workers  of  Woman's  Home  Hisaionar)' 
Society;  ID  native  ordained  pre*chera; !! 
native  unordained  preachers;  48  utive 
teachers;  89  other  teachers;  3.S47  lont 
preachers;  318,928  members:  41,109  pro- 
bationers; 421  conversions;  SSdayscbooln 
with  1,S48  scholars;  t.l,lT7,SS8  value  o( 
churche*  and  chapels;  |SS0.344  debt; 
t64,0S4  coUect«d    for  mimjons;  $<S,I41 
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collected  (or  other  benevolences;  $910.- 
«t3  collected  for  aelf-support;  (301. ITo 
collected  for  church  building;  $111,856 
collected  for  local  purpoae?. 

The  members  in  the  Foreign  Miesiona 
are  divided  as  follows  :  Africa,  2,4S0 ; 
Boutfa  America,  437  ;  China,  2,Q6r'i ;  Oer- 
iiiui7'.e,WT:3ffiUerland.  4,366;  Sweden, 
10,409  ;  Norway,  3.73?  ;  Denmark.  1,036; 
India,  4,801 ;  Bulgaria,  66  ;  Italy,  944  ; 
Jftpan,  1,714 ;  Mexico,  732. 

The  foreign  ordained  miesionaries  are 
diitributed  as  follows ;  South  America, 
4;  China,  27  ;  Germauj-.  1 ;  Norway,  I  ; 
Denmark,  3;  India,  Gl ;  Bulgaria,  4; 
Italy,  3;  Japan,  14;  Mexico.  8;  Korea, 
2.  There  are  no  foreign  misBionariea 
under  the  direction  of  the  Society  in 
Africa.  Switzerland,  or  Sweden. 

The  report  is  very  valuable  to  those 
■who  wish  an  extended  Account  of  the 
work  of  the  Missions  of  the  Methodist 
EpiacopsI  Church,  and  a  copy  will  be 
forwarded  to  any  one  who  will  remit 
eight  cents  to  pay  the  postage. 


Ez- 


The.d'Iwjpafso/ Missions  for  April,  the 
organ  of  the  Mtsaiouary  Society  of  the 
Metbodiat  Episcopal  Church,  South, says: 

■'  W«  hin  not  i1  lund  tba  liut  rspoil  or  Ihc  Mla- 
■lonuT  Socletr  of  tbe  MDlhodiUEptBcopil  Clinrcb, 
fcol  our  ncoUeclIon  !■  Itaat  the  co»l  or  idniinlitrB- 
tloo  t*  (boal  alxpercml.  In  tbe  M.S.  Church, 
ftoath,  UUdk  tbe  annaal  report  of  19SC  u  ihc  baili 
oreitlnule;  Income,  8»«,1»-.S8;  coit  oledmlDlrtra- 

of  oncers,  cleriol  MultUnti,  prlallDf 


.    Of  lb 


cl  tlH  Stnlhem  Melbodlst  Bosrd.    It  Iherc  la  ■  His 
■km  Board  In  tbe  United  SUtn  rua  nt  Ims  com  thai 


We 


rill    C 


Dr.  John  is  mistaken, 
pttre  the  expenses  of  the  Missionary  So- 
cieties of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church 
and  the  Uethodiat  Episcopal  Church, 
giving  aa  near  as  possible  the  same  items 
of  expenditure. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
HlHiona  of  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  issued  May  I,  188S,  on 
pagM  104  and  159,  will  be  found  the  Ex- 
penae  Aeoounl  for  year  closing  March  81 . 
IBM.    It  gives  these  as  follows : 

a,  iDcladlug  atlarlet  of  tecre- 
traveXujf 


We  also  find  an  interest  and  discount 
expense  amounting  to  |7,D7<(.93. 

The  income  of  the  Society  was  #222,- 
117;  the  expense  of  Balaries,  traveling 
expenses,  legal  expenses,  stationery, 
publications  and  printing  amoimted  to 
19.252.50,  being  4.16  per  cent. 

In  the  Annttal  Refiort  of  the  Boanl  of 
Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  for  the  year  closing  Octoljer  31, 
18Se,  onpages80and3S  will befound  the 
Expense  AccoTint  for  the  previous  year. 
Theitems  are: 
one?  eipeii*»,  iDClnding  ular 


PotlUKe,  tHcgranu.  gtr.  exchaiff.;  vxpn 
rbnrsm,  perlodlwli,  n-'ialrs  and  lu 

Taxre  and  It^l  expenaei 


n-Wug 


..|l:,l 


|3T,i44.-4 

There  was  also  paid  interest  and  anuui- 
ties,  S10.07'3.4-i. 

The  income  of  the  Society  was  (8)93,- 
138.47  ;  the  expense  of  salaries,  traveling 
expenses,  legal  expenses,  stationery, 
publications,  taxes,  printing,  etc., 
amounted  to  $37,441.74  l>eing  E.77  per 
cent. 

In  this  comparison  between  the  socie- 
ties we  have  included  several  items  in 
the  expense  of  the  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli,  such  as 
exchange,  express  charges  on  goods  of 
missionaries,  taxes,  repairs,  etc.,  not 
enumerated  in  the  expense  account  of 
the  Missionary'  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  South,  some  ot  which 
are  probably  charged  to  the  missions. 
If  these  are  omitted  the  per  cent,  of 
administration  would  be  less  than  three. 
In  accordance  with  the  re<|uest  of  Dr. 
John,  tbe  Missionary  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copaJ  Church.  South,  we  furnish  the 
above  facts. 


A  Grand  niiitilaiiarr  noieaeDl. 

President  McCosh,  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege, writes  to  the  Advance  of  Chicago: — 

In  the  fall  of  11*86.  two  young  men, 
graduates  of  Princeton  College,  one  of 
them  after  passing  a  poriion  of  the  pre- 
vious summer  under  tlie  warm  and  stim- 
ulating instruction  of  Mr.  Moody,  set 
out  on  an  important  work  They  were 
sons  of  missionaries,  bad  been  bom  in 
India,  and  their  purpose  and  determina- 
tion was  to  visit  the  various  colleges 
and  theological  seminal  ies  and  invite 
students  to  declare  themselves  to  be 
"  willing  and  desirous,  Ood  permitting, 
to  be  foreign  missionaries," 

My  heart  went  with  them  as  they  set 
out  on  their  micsjou.    I  believed  that 


nothing  but  good  could  arise  from  their 
undertaking.  I  have  been  furnished 
with  a  report  ot  wliat  they  have  done.  I 
am  amazed  at  their  success.  I  confess  I 
was  not  prepared  for  it.  The  deepest 
feeling  which  I  have  is  that  of  wonder 
as  to  what  this  work  may  grow  to.  I 
praise  Oiid  for  what  has  been  done,  and 
pray  for  its  stability  and  further  enlarge- 

I  will  first  give  a  summary  of  the  fttcta 
without  comment.  Tliey  need  no  com- 
ment ;  they  speak  for  themselves.  The 
ninnber  of  innlitiitionn  which  have  been 
heard  from  is  92.  In  the*e  no  fewer  than 
1,5^5  atudenta  ha  re  offered  them»elveg  at 
williiigand  deairona  tohe  foreignminion- 
aries.  Of  these,  upward  of  1. 300are  young 
uien.andupwardof  300  are  young  women. 
A  few  of  them  are  from  upper  schools; 
but  the  great  body  of  them  are  from 
regularly  constituted  seminaritsand  col- 
leges They  belong  to  the  various  evan- 
gelical denominations, 

1  may  mention  soiue  of  the  institU' 
tiona,  with  tiie  nimiberof  students  offer- 
ing themselves: 

AmbeTut  ColleKe K 

Willi  iiuiK  Col  Itfae IS 

Colby  (Bflptl-iti.  7 

AndoverTbPolDKlrnl  aeiulnnr.v II 

niirviinl  Unlver«lt}' < 

RiitKeraSeialnary  niid  CoUeKe B 

Priucetou  TUeoloi;)cBl  SeuiliiSTT II 

PriOMtou  Coliefte » 

Aleinudrla  Bcuilnnr}!-  (EplBcnpal) 11 

Llncolu  UulverBlty  IS 

ffnsb1iigtnaaiidl.ee it 

Bates  College as 

McConuIck  Theological  aeiulniirj-,  Chl- 
'■wo 31 

MfldliKiD 'Baptist) 4B 

Cornell  Univernltj M 

Liike  Forest  18 

Byraciise  Uol»enilty It 

Oberliu Iio 

lows  WeAlerknUiilverslry IB 

Grttinell,  lows  (CiiDtcregutlonsli 41 

New  York  Medltsl  8tn€ 
Plilledclnhla  Hettlpnl  Bl 

Tuniato.  C]tniulii n 

Queen'n  CullKge.  KiDKStun St 

Montreal at 

Now.  if  these  1,325  students  have  felt  it 
to  be  their  duty  to  do  this,  have  not 
Christians  in  general  a  corresponding 
duty '/  It  is  clear  that  the  Missionary 
Boards  of  the  churches  cannot  meet  tbe 
emergency.  Their  first  obligation  is  to- 
ward their  present  missionaries  and  their 
families,  and  1  believe  that  at  this  mo- 
ment they  can  do  nothing  more.  But 
surely  tbe  offering  on  the  part  of  our 
young  men  and  women  will  call  forth  a 
like  offering  on  the  part  of  the  Christian 
people.  These  young  men  and  maidens 
are  ready  to  give  their  lives  to  the  great 
work  of  making  the  salvation  oEfered  to 
all  made  known  to  all,  and  no  gift  which 
others  of  us  may  protfer  can  equal 
this 
ChristiAiu  cannot  help  but  notice  Uuft 
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event  occurring  before  their  eyes.    They 
cannot  oppose  it,  lest,  haply,  they  be 
fighting  against  Grod.    We  are  bound  to 
ponder  it.     If  it  be  a  wort  of  God,  it 
cannot  be  set  at  naught,  and  we  must  be 
fellow- workers  with  him.     For  years  I 
have  known  the  two  young  men  who 
are  visiting  the  colleges.    I  can  testify 
that  they  were  able  and  excellent  stu- 
dents,  and    are    conHistent   Christians. 
They  are  doing   their  work  modestly, 
with  no  flourish  of  trumpets,  trusting 
only  in  a  power  from  above.    Judging 
from  those  who  have  done  so  here,  I  be- 
lieve that  those  who  have  offered  to  go 
to  the  mission  field  are  sincere  and  thor- 
oughly in  earnest. 

For  myself,  I  feel  that  I  have  a  part  to 
take.  I  am  willing  to  join  with  others 
in  finding  a  way  by  which  the  students, 
the  various  churches,  and  all  who  love 
Christ,  may  combine  and  work  so  as  to 
take  ad  vantage  of  this  great  opportunity. 
Our  first  duty  will  be  to  inquire  into  the 
stability  of  the  work.  If  it  be  genuine, 
as  I  believe  it  to  be,  there  is  an  awful 
responsibility  laid  upon  us  in  conse- 
quence. Has  any  such  offering  of  living 
young  men  and  women  been  presented 
in  our  age,  in  our  coimtry,  in  any  age 
or  in  any  country  since  the  days  of  Pen- 
tecost? 


IVlsiilonarles  and  IfIl««lon». 

Rev.  Wm.  Green  and  family  reached 
Mexico  City  the  first  week  in  April. 
Brother  Green  has  been  appointed  to 
Pachuca. 

Kev.  P.  M.  Buck  has  been  transferred 
from  the  North  India  to  the  Kansas  Con- 
ference, and  appointed  to  Kansas  Avenue 
Church,  Topeka. 

Several  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  India  Conferences  since  the  annual 
sessions.  Rev.  W.  R.  Clancy  has  been 
transferred  from  Lucknow  to  Agra. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Sc.hively  has  been  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  English  Church  at 
Lucknow.  Rev.  A.  T.  Leonard  has  been 
transferred  from  Agra  to  Lucknow  and 
will  assist  Mr.  Schively  in  the  Publish- 
ing House,  and  in  pastoral  work.  Rev. 
C.  E.  Delamater  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  English  Church  at  Nag- 
pore,  and  Rev.  H.  C.  Stuntz,  Principal  of 
Baldwin  Schools  at  Bangalore. 

The  Star  of  India,  of  March  18th,  says : 
"  We  learn  that  the  Rev.  D.  L.  Tomp- 
kins, who  has  labored  a  year  or  more  as 
Principal  of  the  Boys'  High  School  at 
Nynee  Tal,  is  about  leaving  for  America 
where  he  will  labor  as  financial 
agent  of  the  school.  Thus  far  the 
school  has  had  no  building  of  its  own 
and  until  this  is  secured  success  can 
hardly  be  counted  on.    All  friends  of 


understand  that  Prof.  Gilbertson  will 
have  charge  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment and  the  Rev.  T.  Craven  of  the  fi- 
nances." 

Rev.  J.  H.  Correll  unites  from  Yoko- 
homa,    Japan,    March  18tb:    '*  Brother 
Squier's  return  to  the  United  States  has 
again  thrown  into  my  hands  ourPublsh- 
ing  Agency.      This  department  of  our 
work  is  promising  us  a  good  return  if 
we  can  get  the  funds  necessary  to  put  us 
thoroughly  on    our    feet.       A    part   of 
Wheedon's  Commentary  on  Matthew  has 
been  published ;  also  Bishop  Thomson's 
Evidences  of  Revelation,  quite  a  good 
sized  Old  Testament  History,  by  Miss 
Russell,  of  our  W.  F.  M.  S  ,  laboring  in 
Nagasaki,  a  hymn  book  with  tunes,  con- 
taining 247  hymns,    the    most  popular 
hymn  book  that  has  yet  been  published 
in  Japanese.     It  was  prepared  by  Bro. 
J.    C.    Davison.       We   have    now    al- 
most  entirely  sold  our  second  edition  of 
the  book,  so  that  we  are  now  making 
arrangements  for  the  publishing  of  the 
third  edition.     We  have  now  in  press 
the  first  part  of  a  work  on  Systematic 
Theology,  of  which  your  humble  servant 
is  the  author,  and  the  second  part  is  also 
almost  ready  for  the  press.      The  manu- 
scripts of  other  good  books  are  waiting 
for  the  funds  wherewith  they  may  be 
put  into  print.    Besides  the  above  named 
books  we  have  quite  a  good  collection  of 
of  smaller  tracts,  which  are  doing  a  good 
work." 

Rev.  H.  Jacobsen  writes  from  Horsens, 
Denmark,    March   25th:  *'The  Lord  is 
blessing  us  here  and  we  are  winning  our 
way  among  the  people.     We  have  well 
attended  and  at  times  crowded  meetings, 
and  many  have  sought  the  Lord.     Since 
New  Year  twenty  persons  have  been  re- 
ceived on  probation.      The  Gospet^  in 
All  Lands  is  a  welcome  visitor  in  our 
house.    It  tells  us  of  our  dear  old  friends 
in  India  and  of  the  Master  s  work  all 
over  the  world.    At  a  tea  meeting,  where 
none  of  the  people  could  imderstand  Eng- 
lish, I  had  spread  a  number  of  Gospel 
IN  All  LkNDS  on  the  table,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  vrry  happy  in  looking  at  them. 
The  pictures  told  their  own  tale,  and 
with  a  little  explanation  made  mission- 
work  more  clear  to  the  friends  than  ever 
before.    You  will  be  happy  to  learn  that 
my  work  among  the  convicts  in  prison 
here  is  siill  most  blessedly  carried  on.'' 

Rev  D.  C.  Challis  writes  from  Lof tcha, 
Bulgaria:  '*  There  is  a  remarkable  in- 
crease of  interest  everywhere.  In 
Loftcha  our  room  is  too  small.     In  Rust- 


inquire  about   the    way.       Our   Bible 
woman  is  now  in  Varna.    She  also  findg 
all  she  can  do  in  that  city.    The  Tsar,  in 
his  blind  rage,   is  swinging  the   doo» 
wide  open  for  the  work  of  the  GoepeL 
Now  is  the  golden  opportunity.      Let 
there  be  no  waiting  for  settled  times. 
Russian   gold    procured    the   death  of 
women  and  children  in  the  streets  of 
their  principal  city.        A  church  Uiat 
teaches  common  honesty  and  discounte* 
nances  treason  is  sure  to  occupy  the  now 
vacant  place.    Now,  now  is  the  time  to 
push.    Help  us  and  pray." 


BUbop  Taylor'n  African  Sliiisioiiii. 

Mr.  Richard  Grant  writes  us  as  follows: 
*' I  send  you  a  list  of  names  of  those  who 
sailed  from  New  York  April  6th,  to  join 
Bishop  Taylor  in  Africa.     They  are  Bro. 
J.  C.  Waller,  wife  and  two  children,  from 
Burlington,  Vt.;  Bro.  E.  E.  Claflin,  Hep- 
worth,  111. ;  Bro.  W.  S.  Briggs,  Medford, 
Wis.;  Bro.  Charles  Laflin,  Australia;  Sis- 
ter Lizzie  J.  Trimble,  Sewickly,  Pa.;  Sis- 
ter Susan  Collins,  (colored),  Huron,  Dak.; 
Sister  Mary  A.  Angus,  Conemaugh,  Pa.; 
Sister  Belle  Grover,   Waterville,  Maine; 
Bro.  and  Sister  Walter  G.  Steel,  Archer 
Steel,  Sr.,  Archer  Steel,  Jr.,   Dennison* 
Iowa.     Bros.   Critchlow,  HiU,  Matthews 
and  Fields  have  gone  on  ahead  and  aU  will 
leave  Liverpool  on  the  20th.      They  ex- 
pect to  meet  the  Bishop  at  Cape  Palmas 
or  Majrumba. 

PUNGO  ANDONQO  MISSION. 

Rev.  Joseph  Wilks  writes  from  Pungo 
Andongo,  Africa,  to  the  Michigan  Advo- 
cate : 

The  Pungo  Andongo  Mission  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  one  more 
worker,  Sister  Effie  Brennen,  from  Nova 
Scotia.      While  studying  the  language,. 
Sister  B.  will  assist  in  teaching  the  schol- 
ars habits  of  industry,  cleanliness,  etc.^ 
and  as  soon  as  she  masters  the  language 
sufficiently  well,  visit  the  linzella's  (native 
homes)  and  will  try  to  lift  up  the  native 
women  from  their  moral  degradation  by 
the  power    of  Gospel    love   and   truth. 
There  is  great  need  of  this  class  of  work- 
ers, for  the  lives  of  the  native  women  are 
lives  of  concubinage  and  slavery,  and  oar 
only  hope  of  doing  them  good  is  to  go- 
after  them.      Who  is  better  able  to  do- 
this  work  than  consecrated  women? 

The  Lord  is  making  His  will  known  to 
us  plainly  in  reference  to  our  line  of  work 
at  this  station.  Our  house  is  a  home  for 
destitute  and  orphan  children  from 
among  the  natives.    We  will  clothe*  feed* 


and  educate   all  we  can   get,   trusting 
chuk  there  are  now  fifty  hearers,  and    the  Lord  for  food  and  clotiiing.    At  pres- 


very  many  inquirers  who  do  not  attend 
church.  Our  new  preacher  is  doing 
excellent    work.       A    book-seller    now 


the  institution  wUl  wish  Mr.  Tompkins    works  constantly  in  this  city,  and  is  con- 
8000668  in  his  arduous  undertaking.    We  '  fltAntly  sought  after  by 'those  anxious  to 


ent  it  looks  as  though  the  Lord  Intended 
that  they  should  be  sui^lied  tbrom^  the 
medium  of  a  ''little  stofre"  tliat  we  vte 
keeping  for  '*  Jesus*  sake.*'  Our  soooeai 
in  this  line  has  onty  been  Umited  hgr  tiM 
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tmallnesB  of  our  stock :  we  are  trusting  the 
Lonl  to  increase  it  as  necessity  requires. 

We  seU  only  such  articles  as  are  useful 
4nd  necessary,  and  have  already  gained 
the  confidence  of  many  for  '*just  uieas- 
i]m'*and  fair  dealing.  From  our  store 
also  go  out  Testaments,  Gospels  and  relig- 
ioos  books  and  tracts  in  the  Portuguese 
hngfoage.  While  behind  the  counter  we 
preach  to  our  customers  and  reason  with 
them  of  **  righteousness,  temperance  and 
judgment/*  Our  closed  doors  on  Sabbath 
are  a  testimony  for  the  sanctity  of  the 
day,  and  every  request  that  we  have  for 
nmi  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  denounce 
the  liquor  traffic.  As  this  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  country  and  we  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  preach  in  the  open  air,  I  know 
of  no  better  way  to  reach  the  people. 

We  are  asking  the  Lord  for  fifty  chil- 
dren and  we  expect  they  will  come.  In 
order  to  bring  about  any  permanent  good 
results,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  chil- 
dren away  from  the  evil  influences  by 
which  they  are  surrounded.  We  have 
received  several  rolls  of  the  '*Berean  Leaf 
Cluster"  from  kind  friends  in  Michigan 
and  elsewhere ;  these  are  of  great  service 
to  us  in  our  Sunday-school  work.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  copies  for  1887 
from  Sunday-schools  after  the  close  of 
each  quarter ;  they  will  be  just  as  good  as 
new  to  hb  ;  send  by  mail  (postage  paid). 
Address  Jos.  Wilks,  Pungo  Andongo.  An- 
gola, Africa. 

DONDO  MISSION. 

Rev.  A.  8.  Myers  writes  to  Fire  and 
Hammer  from  Dondo,  Africa : 

We  are  all  well  now ;  no  fever  for  the 
hst  two  weeks.  Mrs.  Davenport,  m.d.. 
bad  the  last  one.  My  wife  lias  had  no 
fever  for  the  last  fourteen  weeks ;  myself 
for  eight  weeks.  We  like  the  dark  land 
better  all  the  time  as  the  days  go  on.  1 
work  at  the  anvil  and  at  the  lathe  on 
band-work  all  the  time.  Our  work  here 
it  doing  welL  We  have  a  day  school  of 
fourteen  pupils,  and  a  night  school  force 
of  thirty  natives  who  are  learning  to 
tpeak  English,  come  every  time  and  learn 
fut  We  have  a  Sunday  service  in  the 
tftemoon  and  sing  Gospel  songs;  they  join 
in  parts  of  them,  and  enjoy  that  well, 
^^e  talk  ou  Bible  illustration  at  the  same 
tune,  and  tell  them  about  Jesus,  in  Port- 
^^Cfoeae;  they  talk  about  the  illustrations 
^  are  interested  all  the  time  the  service 
CM  OD.  I  have  charge  of  the  industrial 
school  for  the  native  boys,  to  teach  them 
^^  trades  and  fit  them  for  the  work 
^i^tter.  I  have  none  now,  but  liave  the 
pCQnuse  of  ten  as  soon  as  we  have  the 
i^QCtttt  for  a  larger  shop  and  more  tools. 
^  is  the  drawback  now  to  the  work. 
I  im  the  only  mechanic  in  this  part  of 
the  land,  and  have  a  fine  cliance  of  doing 
good  wii— i^m  work  among  natives  in  rais- 
ing them  up  to  the  better  life. 


We  see  the  natives  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  They  come  here  to  trade  and 
buy.  Some  of  them  dress  with  straw 
mats  and  others  with  native-made  clotli. 
The  natives  here  dress  in  cloth,  and  the 
better  class  of  them  in  leather.  We  have 
the  carriers  who  carrv  loads  of  rubber  and 
coffee  from  the  inland,  and  are  on  the 
roads  all  the  time.  Thev  will  carrv  a 
load  fifty-eight  miles  for  fifty  cents,  and 
no  matter  what  it  is  worth,  little  or  val- 
uable, will  not  steal  anv.  We  have  in 
the  work  emi>loyed  8ix-hundre<l  of  them, 
and  have  not  lost  more  tlian  two  loads  of 
things  in  all  the  tim?.  When  they  come 
into  town  you  can  hear  them  one-half 
a  mile  on  the  road  sinking  the  regular 
song  or  story  that  all  sing  on  the  road. 
Some  of  them  are  tlu-ee  montlis  in  getting 
here  to  trade,  will  get  a  hat  and  coat, 
new  clothes  in  bright  colors,  drink  rum, 
and  take  a  lot  of  it  l)ack  with  them  to 
use  on  the  road. 

Rum  is  the  curse  of  this  land,  brought 
here  bv  the  barrels  bv  the  steamers  on 
the  river,  and  is  taken  inland  by  traders ; 
we  can  see  them  go  by  at  every  hour  in 
the  day.  In  times  of  good  trade  the 
natives  are  here  by  the  hundreds  to  trade, 
and  bring  in  loads  from  other  traders  in- 
land. We  can  get  a  crowd  every  time 
now,  and  when  we  are  able  to  talk  to  the 
horde  in  their  tongue  will  do  good  work. 
All  the  natives  live  in  grass  houses, 
small,  in  all  shai>es.  The  traders  live  in 
sun-dried-brick  ones  with  the  tile  rrx>f, 
nice  and  cool.  The  thermometer  is  from 
seventy  to  ninety  degrees  all  the  time  in 
the  dav  time,  in  the  warm  season  ninetv- 
six  degrees  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
Most  of  the  time  we  have  a  gootl  breeze, 
and  that  cix>ls  the  air  some.  I  believe 
the  more  we  live  like  the  natives  in  wavs 
to  get  used  to  the  climate  the  better  it  is 
for  urt. 


The  IVetliodisi  Central  Conference  In 

India. 

BY   REV.   B.   H.  BAOLET. 

The  Central  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  India  conveneii 
in  Biimbay  to  hold  its  second  session,  Feb. 
17,  Bishop  Ninde  presiding.  The  attend- 
ance was  as  follows  :  North  India  Confer- 
ence. T.  J.  Si-ott.  E.  W.  Parker,  .J.  W. 
Waugh,  T.  S.  Johnson.  T.  Craven,  H. 
Mansell,  I.  Fieldbrave,  B.  H.  Badley,  C. 
L.   Bare,  8.  Knowles,  F.  L.  Neild  :  Mrs. 

E.  W.  Parker,  Miss  L.  E.  Blackinar,  Her- 
kua  Wilson  an- 1  Jametfi  Jacob  (tlie  last 
four  lay  delegates).  South  India,  D.  Os- 
borne, J.  E.  Robins<3n,  («.  Bowen,  C.  P. 
Hard,  A.  W.  Rudisill,  J.  M.  Tliobum.  Jr., 
D.  O.  Fox,  S.  P.  Jacobs,  J.   S.   Stone  ;  J. 

F.  Deatker,  Jas.  Morris,  W.  B.  Wright, 
P.  (Jeering.  C.  S.  (Gordon,  Miss  E.  L.  War- 
ner, (the  last  six  lay  delegates),  in  all 
thirtv. 


C.  L.  Bare  and  C.  P.  Hard  were  re- 
elected secretaries. 

As  provided  for  by  the  Discipline,  these 
Central  Conferences  in  our  foreign  mission 
fields  are  authorized  to  take  six'cial  cog- 
nizance of  our  e*iuciitional  and  publishing 
interests.  Other  important  hiterests  are 
also  representeri.  and  we  find  in  India  that 
the  plan  works  admirably.  In  tliLs  in- 
stance three  days  were  given  to  business 
sessions  and  several  very  iniiN>rtant  ques- 
tions were  decide<l. 

One  of  the  most  practical  (juestions  was 
the  re-arran;j:enu'Ht  of  conference  lines. 
In  accordance  with  the  enabling  act  of 
the  last  (teneral  Conference,  tliree  confer- 
ences were  arranged  for.  The  old  North 
India  Conference  was  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  several  large  districts  lying 
contiguously  to  its  former  lx)undaries. 
Agia  thus  conies  back  to  this  conference, 
and  the  entire  ])opulation  of  the  cede<l 
districts  is  jmt  at  fifteen  millions.  In 
several  of  these  tlistricts  the  work  carried 
forward  bv  the  North  India  Ctmference 
has  extended,  making  it  very  desirable  to 
enlarge  the  bounds.  As  now  defined,  this 
conference  embraces  the  Northwest  Prov- 
inces and  Oudh,  excepting  Saharanpur 
j  and  Delira  Dun,  and  the  English  church 
I  at  Allaliaba«l. 

I  The  South  India  Conference  include** 
Scinde.  Guzerat,  the  Bombav  Presidencv, 
and  all  Peninsular  In»lia  south  and  west 
of  a  line  drawn  from  Berhamj)ur.  C.  P., 
to  Jubulpur.  not  including  these  stations, 
thence  due  east  to  Bengal  and  along  its 
s<^utliwest  line  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

The  Bengal  Conference  consists  of  Ben- 
gal and  the  part  of  India  not  included  by 
the  North  and  South  India  Conferences, 
with  Burma  and  the  Straits*  Settlements 
(Singapore).  Tliis  Ls  a  very  fair  division 
of  territory,  but  all  are  convinceii  that  in 
a  very  few  years  Ixith  the  South  India 
and  Bengal  Conferences  will  have  to  be 
divided.  The  Missionarv  Stx-ietv  lias  been 
asked  t<^)  administer  our  work  in  the  inter- 
esting but  far  removed  city  of  Singapore 
as  a  mission,  which  will  doubtless  be  done. 

Another  interesting  (question  was  the 
•*  Bishop  question."  By  unanimous  vote 
the  conference  adopted  the  following 
resolutitm  : 

**  Wliile  we  fully  appreciate  and  are  pro- 
foundly grrateful  for  the  amount  of  su{)er- 
vision  our  beloved  bishops  liave  l)een  able 
to  give  us,  since  the  first  visit  of  the 
siiinted  Bishop  Thomson,  in  1804,  when 
our  first  conference  was  organized, 
until  the  coming  of  our  latest  Bishop 
Ninde,  who  has  given  so  much  time  and 
has  l)een  able  to  so  thoroughly  and  care- 
fully look  into  our  work  in  all  its  branches, 
North  and  South,  Blast  and  West,  still  we 
are  convinced  that  the  time  has  now  come 
when  for  the  most  efficient  working  of 
our  system  of  Methodism  in  all  India,  we 
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need  much  more  than  a  brief  bietmial 
Tuiitation,  therefore — 

'•  Reaolved.  That  we  niiiet  earnestly  and 
rcHpectf  ully  memorialize  the  approaching 
Oeneral  Conference  to  bo  plai 
range  the  work  of  epincopal  supervjeion 
throughout  the  entire  Church,  that  a  bish- 
op may  come  to  India  as  a  general  super- 
intendent, residing  in  India." 

Ah  three  of  the  delegates  present  at  this 
Central  Conferenc*  are  nHtives.  and  as 
this  resolution  was  adopteil  unanimously, 
it  is  hoped  that  no  one  will  hereafter  say 
that  the  Native  Church  in  India  is  opposed 
to  a  resident  bishop.  We  believe  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  will  grant  our  request. 

A  carefully  prepared  pastoral  address 
■was  presented,  setting  forth  the  rapid 
lirt^resa  and  healthy  state  of  our  work  in 
indla.  It  was  ordered  that  3,500  copies 
be  printed.  This  excellent  paper  «-ill  find 
its  way  into  all  our  Metho<lit<t  homes,  and 
will  encourage  our  people. 

Interesting  reports  from  our  leading 
conference  schools  both  North  and  South 
were  presented.  We  are  doing  a  great 
deal  but  cannot  afford  to  do  lees  in  the 
cause  of  education.  Most  of  the  schools 
are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Among  the  elections  were  the  follow- 
ing :  F.  L.  McCoy,  editor  Indian  Witneii 
(Calcutta) :  B.  H.  Badley,  editor  Star  of 
India  (Lucknow);  Mrs.  B,  H.  Badley, 
editor  Woman'i  Friend  in  Urdu  and 
Hindi ;  T.  Craven,  editor  Sunday-school 
publications  in  Urdu  and  Hindi ;  J.  M. 
Thobum,  Jr.,  editor  Sunday-school  pub- 
lications in  English :  J.  H,  Messmore  and 
F,  L.  McCoy,  book  editors ;  J,  H.  Schively, 
agent  of  our  publishing  house  at  Luck- 
now  ;  J,  M.  Miller,  agent  of  publishing 
house,  Calcutta. 

Our  publishing  interests  were  carefully 
considered.  Inadditiontothetwo  houses 
at  Lucknow  and  Calcutta,  a  branch  or  de- 
pository was  authorized  for  Madras.  Tiiis 
will  be  under  the  care  of  Rev.  A.  W. 
Rudisill,  D.n.,  and  will  give  especial 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  Tamil  liter- 
ature. A  Woman's  Frifnd  is  also  to  be 
published  at  Madras  in  Tamil,  and,  if  the 
funds  admit,  another,  making  the  fifth,  is 
to  be  published  in  Marathi  at  Bombay, 
to  be  edited  by  Rev.  G.  Bowen,  eilitor  of 
the  Bombay  Ouardian. 

Aft^r  an  animated  discussion  it  was 
decided  with  reference  to  the  publication 
of  the  Berean  I^-esson  Leaves  ( International 
Beries)  that,  as  in  the  last  thirteen  years, 
we  continue  to  use  the  Leaves  three 
months  later  than  schools  in  America.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  that  the 
aamelessonis  studied  on  the  same  Sab- 
bath in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  we  are 
unwilling  to  give  up  our  American  helps ; 
and  prefer  even  to  be  counted  aa  slow- 
^ing  in  this  respect.  The  present  ai^ 
jangement  suits  ue  best,  and  of  course 
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the  work  done  in  any  given  time  in  just 
the  same.  The  lessons  studied  in  the  first 
quarter  in  America  are  studied  here  in 
the  spcoiid  quarter,  and  so  on.  Our  Sun- 
day-school work  is  full  of  promise. 

The  statistics  of  India  Methodism,  as 
represented  in  our  three  conferences,  are 
as  follows  : 
Coolerenci  member*  tnd  prohBllon?™ —     m 

Member!  spi]  protwUontn S.3!* 

Of  Ihls  nnmber,  nill>« T.flW 

NatlTe  Chrlitlin  commtnlty IISOO 

D«y  KhDolf  (IB  Blfb  ecboola) 4;s 

Schol*™ IS.eiO 

Sondsy-Kbools 58« 

Offlcers  nnd  Mschcra ],0U 

SchotBtu M.mi 

These  figures  may  seem  insignificant 
to  the  casual  reader,  but  to  us  in  the  field 
they  are  eloquent  with  significance. 
There  are  no  barren  years  here  ;  the  fut- 

The  final  session  of  the  conference  was 
seven  hours  in  length,  and  many  impor- 
tant questions  were  decided.  Thanks 
were  tendered  to  Bishop  Ninde  for  liis 
kindness  in  presiding,  and  to  the  Bombay 
Methodists,  together  witli  their  enthu- 
siastic pastors,  Kev,  J,  8,  Stone  and  Rev, 
C,  R.  Thobum,  for  hospitalities  extended. 
The  secretaries  were  instructed  to  convey 
Bishop  Taylor  in  Africa,  assurances 
]ur  love  and  constant  prayers :  and  a 
resolution  of  sympathy  with  Dr.  Thobum 
is  continued  illness  was  adopted.  At 
the  close  Bishop  Ninde  made  a  parting 
address.  He  expressed  his  great  surprise 
at  the  amount  of  work  that  had  been  at- 
tended to  in  the  three  days  and  his  appre- 
tion  of  the  earnest  and  careful  manner 
which  every  question  had  been  dis- 
cussed. The  secretaries  are  to  send  copies 
of  the  minutes  to  the  Bishops  and  to  the 
Methoilist  preKS.  t 

Thus  closed  an  important  meeting.  We 
separate  to-day  for  the  year's  work,  full 
of  faith  and  cheer.  The  divine  leading 
ry  plain  and  our  hearts  prompt  us  to 
follow.  "India  for  Christ"  is  our  watch- 
word and  motto.  We  count  on  victory, 
and  go  forth  rejoicing  in  the  Lord. 


I.eller  Fran  the  Kornay  TniHton. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Johnson   writes  from  Chris- 

tiania,  Norway,  April  5  : 

The  Lord  has  been  with  us  and  pros- 
pered the  work  during  the  past  winter. 

Many  of  the  charges  have  been  blessed 
with  gracious  revivals.  A  very  good 
work  of  grace  is  now  in  progress  in  Aren- 
dal;  our  church  here  is  being  crowded 
with  people  week  by  week;  twenty-six 
joined  on  probation  and  twelve  were 
received  into  fiill  connection  during  the 
last  quarter.  The  church  in  Areodal 
gives  1,200  kroner  a  year  toward  self* 
BUpport,  and  about  800  to  miwdone. 


The  work  in  Bergen  continues  to  grow; 
twenty-two  have  joined  on  probation  sod 
seven  as  members  iu  full  connectioo 
diiring  the  now  closed  quarter.  At  prei' 
ent  we  have  over  BOO  children  in  onr 
Sunday-school  s  in  Bergen. 

A  new  work  is  being  opened  northeast^ 
of  the  city,  called  Votxeva'ngin. 

A  very  neat  church  was  dedicated  at 
Listir  the  2Ttb  of  February,  and  ths 
crowd  of  people  assembled  on  that  dsj 
was  BO  great,  that  we  had  first  to  preach 
to  all  who  got  a  standing  place  inaide 
the  church,  and  then  dismiss  them  in 
i>rder  to  fill  the  church  again  with  thcM 
who  had  patiently  sXi'tyA  outside  the  door 
waiting  to  come  in.  nedicallon  darl 
Communion  day  \  Long  will  it  be  rf- 
membered-by  this  dear  people. 

Listir  is  a  new  field,  but  promiseB  ireU 
for  the  future.  The  church  cost  abont 
8,000  kroner,  and  is  mostly  paid  for. 

In  the  city  of  Cbristianaand  a  good 
work  is  goingon;  for  years  we  have  been 
wanting  a  church  here,  and  now  th* 
prc«pect  is  that  one  will  be  built  in  th« 
near  future.  Our  work  on  the  new 
church  in  Bkien  has  been  delayed  on  ac- 
count of  the  new  regnlatione  of  the  city 
authorities;  the  way  is  now  open  for  us, 
and  the  work  on  the  new  chnrch  will 
soon  begin. 

The  conference  session  is  near  at  hand, 
and  ne  ore  pushing  the  collection  for 
missions  and  other  benevolences  a* 
heartily  as  we  can. 

The  prospect  of  success  is  good,  blessed 
be  God. 

Tbe  Omlook  la  Balsarfa. 

The  eyes  of  the  civilieed  world  ar* 
once  more  turned  on  Bulgaria  stiug- 
gling  for  her  independence.  All  int*r- 
esfed  in  the  Bulgarian  Mission,  have,  do 
doubt,  followed,  and  still  follow  with 
eagerness  the  political  events  occurring 
in  the  country  ;  and  it  may  be  that 
many  ere  being  strengthened  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  "forlorn  hope"  must 
now  be  given  up. 

If  so,  it  may  be  of  interert  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  OoBPEL  IN  All  Lands  to  have 
the  bumble  views  of  one,  who  aa  a  la- 
borer in  the  field,  watches  keenly  and 
weighs  carefully  every  event  in  its  heat- 
ing on  the  prospects  of  the  tnisiioii.  t 
do  not  see  any  cause  for  alarm  in  regard 
to  the  prospects  of  the  tniesion,  which  is 
now  firmly  established  in  the  country, 
owning  property  in  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant places  in  the  Principality.  Bust- 
chuck,  Sistof,  and  Loftcha.  It  may  be 
feared  in  some  quarters  that  the  reeetsb- 
liehment  of  Russian  Inftuence  in  thi 
country  will  be  followed  by  the  forcible 
Buppreeeion  of  the  misnon— th*  d 
of  the  aohoola  and  d 


Dear  to  mind  that  before  sncb  a 
Oiui  take  place,  the  PrincIiMUtf 
x>me  a  Riuaian  pmrince,  an 
ksh,  nnd«r  the  present  circom- 
lan  safely  be  relegated  to  the 
dUtant  future.  Rosaia  hu  ae- 
iQudstB.  who  would  not  risk  a 

war  with  such  tremendous 
inat  her  as  long  as  she  knows 

attain    her    object   bj   other 

:  the  example  ot  RuMian  pre- 
ce  in  Bulgaria  is  etill  freeh  in 
g  of  the  people.  Three  years 
a  the  RuBBian  generals  Soboleff 
bars  were  in  reality  exercising 
owera  granted  to  the  I^nce  by 
3  Assembly  in  July.  1B81.  they 
1  as  is,  well  known,  in  forcibly 
IT  school  on  the  flimey  pretext 
:  being  lawfully  opened,  but  ut- 
m1  in  their  attempts  against  the 
lool  in  SamokoT,  belonging  to 
ican  Board. 

aaking  alt  due  allowances  for 
ble  restoration  of  Russian  in- 
a  Bulgaria,  it  will  be  readily 
the  diplomatic  agent  of  Russia 
le  In  a  condition  to  exercise  as 
)wer  now  as  he  did  three  years 
a  Rotsian'  prestige  had  as  yet 
nothing.  An  all-wise  Provi- 
OTerruIing  all  things  for  the 
lod's  cause. 

igbly  probable  that  the  Porte 
the  Bulgarian  question  before 
pean  powers  and  ask  them  to 

In  such  a  case  Russia  will  be 
1  to  state  her  demands,  and  in 
iree  months  an  end  will  have 

to  the  European  troubles,  so 
le   Bulgarian  qneation  ia  con- 

ne,  we  rejoice  in  the  fact  that 
ion  is  gaining  ground  every- 
lix  members  have  been  received 
ion  from  the  village  of  Ivan- 
faldji,  and  one  from  Timova. 
t«r  place,  as  weU  as  in  the  two 
nentioned  above,  the  brethren 
nlar  prayer-meetings  once  a 
id  two  meetings  on  Sundays. 
)  up  collections,  and  in  every 
*  rigns  of  spiritual  vitality. 
<t  lose  heart  while  the  Lord  is 
he  way  before  us  in  such  a 
i  manner.  "  It  is  the  Lord's 
d  it  is  marvelous  in  our  eyes." 


MISSION  WOXK  IN  MOROCCO. 

They  replied  that  they  would  pay  |100 
(Mexican  dollars),  for  single  men,  and 
$180  for  married  men  and  their  wives, 
and  that  each  teacher  must  pass  an  ex- 
amination upon,  and  would  be  expected 
to  teach  the  following  branches  : 

Literature,  English.  Music.  Drawing, 
Arithmetic.  Natural  Philosophy,  Moral 
Philosophy,  Geology,  Botany,  Zoology, 
Physiology.  Chemistry,  Chemical  Analy- 
sis, Organic  Chemistry.  Heat,  Light, 
EUectricitj,  Magnetism.  History  of  Edu- 
cation, Educational  Science,  Social 
Science,  Political  Economy,  Gymnastics, 
Gteneral  and  Military  Gymnastics  and 
Agriculturt^. 


M.  W.  Elmer  writes  us  from 
uch8: 

ve  society  baa  recently  been 
n  T<AJo,  i<x  the  promotion  of 
•docatlon.  NM  long  ago  I  ap- 
hem  on  behalf  of  my  brother, 
aation  as  to  their  terms  for 
•fao  ^unild  enter  their  employ. 


Ml  ■■Ion  Work  In  moracev. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  jonrney 
to  Fez  (the  great  northern  capitol  of 
Morocco)  upon  which  I  was  starting 
when  I  penned  my  last  circular  letter. 
I  was  abeent  four  months.  Nearly  a 
fortnight  was  consumed  in  getting  there. 
We  "  dwelt  in  our  own  hired  house  and 
received  all  that  came  unto  us,  preach- 
ing tbe  Kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching 
those  things  which  concern  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  with  all  confidence,  no 
man  forbidding  us." 

A  beloved  young  Scotch  brother,  who 
volunteered  to  accompany  me  and  look 
after  material  matters,  and  my  little  son 
Frank,  were  my  only  company.  We 
were  in  great  discomfort  for  a  time  after 
our  arrival,  but  afterwards  secured  a  lit- 
tle house  in  a  garden,  tbrougb  which 
the  river  of  Fee  flowed.  Here  we  spent 
some  happy  months,  though  with 
scarcely  any  of  the  ordinary  appliances 
and  comforts  of  civiliied  life.  The  peo- 
ple came  freely  abont  ns.  Many  heard 
the  word  of  life.  The  great  opportuni- 
ties and  large  promise  of  work  in  this 
land  were  more  than  ever  impressed 
upon  us.  Not  a  few  were  at  least  intel- 
lectually convinced  of  tbe  truth  of 
Ciuistianity. 

Some  professed  conversion.  I  will 
speak  confidently  of  but  one,  whose 
ezparience  was  most  remarkable  and 
who  abides  faithful.  His  name  ia  Has- 
bam  (not  El  Hasan,  of  whom  I  told  in 
my  last),  and  he  has  the  title  Mooley, 
being  a  lineal  descendant  of  Mohammed, 
and  BO  looked  upon  with  peculiar  venera- 
tion by  bis  fellow- country  IE  en.  His 
father's  grandfather  was  tbe  Sultan  of 
Morocco.  He  is  of  middle  age,  of  great 
intelligence,  and  well  educated  for  a 
Moor.  He  had  been  greatly  devoted  to 
the  faith  of  Mohammed,  and  held  an 
hereditary  position  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  many-moaqoes  (tome  fifty)  of 
Fee,  which  he  relinqniahed  on  his  conver- 
sion. The  details  of  his  being  hronght 
to  believe  in  and  confess  CJiriat  are  of 
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thrilling  interest,  and  some  of  tbem  Z 
would  fear  to  tell  lest  they  might  be 
doubted. 

His  awakening  illustratee  how  feeble  a 
word  may  be  blessed.  Be  had  a  obild  at 
the  point  of  death,  and  I  simply  told  him 
it  was  useless  to  pray  to  God  for  the 
child  save  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  This 
word  entered  at  once  into  his  soul,  and 
be  spent  that  night  praying  for  his  child 
in  the  name,  the  tbrioe  blessed  name  of 
JesoB.  The  next  day  but  one  he  pro- 
fessed himself  a  believer  in  Christ,  tell- 
ing me  of  a  vision  of  the  Lord  Jesus  he 
had  had.  that  sounded  like  a  leaf  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostle.  It  filled  me 
with  amazement  and  joy,  and  I  could  do 
little  but  stand  still  and  see  the  salvation 
of  God.  I  bad  but  to  point  out  what  God 
said  abont  a  thingand  hereceived  it  with 
rejoicing  and  daily  waxed  strong,  and 
has  already  become  a  stalwart  believer 
whose  faith  and  patience  would  put 
many  at  home  to  shame. 

Two  or  three  days  after  his  conversion 
I  pointed  out  what  tbe  Lord  Jesus  said 
as  to  baptism,  and  he  was  eager  to  at 
once  obey.  I  baptized  him  that  noon  in 
the  river  in  our  own  garden.  He  did  not 
wish  me  to  raise  him  up  at  once,  saying 
as  Christ  remained  in  the  grave  three 
days  he  should  like  to  lie  upon  tbe  bot- 
tom of  the  river  as  long  as  be  conld. 

My  dear  little  son  (twelve  yeara  old) 
was  so  impressed  by  tbe  sight  that  he 
also  desired  baptism  to  my  great  joy. 

Muley  Hasham's  conversion  occurred 
only  about  fonrVeeka  after  my  arrival 
in  Fez.  Therefore  I  had  hJs  help  in  the 
work  all  the  rest  of  ray  sojourn.  He 
boldly  and  publicly  confessed  Christ, 
abandoning  the  false  faith  of  Moham- 
med. He  daily  instructed  those  who 
come  to  tbe  house.  He  has  gifts  that 
make  it  deairable  that  be  should  give 
himself  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  min- 
iatry,  which  is  his  great  desire.  I  have 
brought  him  with  me  to  Tangier,  where 
he  has  endeared  himself  to  ns  all,  and 
hope  to  retain  him  for  help  in  the  Gospel. 
He  supplies  my  imperfect  knowledge  o( 
Arabic.  He  is  without  means,  and  I 
should  be  glad  if  some  rich  friend  should 
covet  the  exceeding  honor  of  nipplying 
his  temporal  needs.  |2A0  a  year  would 
amply  meet  thisdear  man's  humble  needs 
and  enable  me  to  keep  him  wholly  occu- 
pied ia  Gospel  effort.    Who  will  do  it? 

My  stay  in  Fes  was  of  great  help  to  me 
in  increasing  my  knowledge  of  Arabic. 

At  our  out-station  (Araeela)  ten  or 
eleven  aoula  have  evidently  received 
Christ,  of  whom  two  have  f^en  asleep. 
In  this  work  Ood  baa  honored  the  faith 
and  toil  of  two  devoted  sisten  who  fear- 
lessly took  up  their  abode  in  that  little 
city  where  were  no  others  than  natives 
save  th«mid.'^«ft. 


1  cannot  expreea  how  de«plf  I  feel  Itiat 
then  are  hundredB  uf  Christian  young 
men  in  America  who  could  give  tbem- 
eeKe«  to  such  like  work  here.  What  an 
unfading  crown  would  b»»  theirs  ',  I  will 
gladlj  be  the  helper  of  auch,  or  of  young 
brethren  either.  Who  will  come?  Who 
has  faith  and  courage  for  it?  Such  as 
can  trust  the  Lord  for  support  shall  lack 
no  good  thing,  though  among  the  good 
things  tbey  will  flnd  as  part  of  them 
plentj  of  trials,  ae  do  we.  But  none  of 
these  things  move  ua.  We  count  not 
our  life  dear  to  us  if  we  may  but  finish 
our  crown  with  joy. 

1  aui  about  starting  on  another  trip.  ■>r 
fteries  of  trips,  into  the  iaterior.  to  occupy 
these  spring  montlis.  Aly  wife  and 
■laughter  Carrie,  and  Muley  Ila«hani. 
wiU  be  with  nie.  We  hope  to  a^caiu  go  to 
Fex.  anilpej-hapn  other  towns  of  Southern 
Morocco,  after  the  summer  heat  has 
pa«se"l,  TraTeling  is  exi>eiiaive,  a^  we 
must  have  at  lea«t  fivi;  mules.  To  hire 
them  consumee  ttio  much .  so  they  must  be 
[lurchaseii. 

[Personal  friends  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  those  of  our  children  who  are  in 
Bastings,  England,  are  well  and  jiro- 
grewing  linely  with  their  studies 

Many  who  have  written  us  will  kindly 
receive  tliis  as  an  anHwer^the  best  thai 
it  is  in  our  power  to  make. 

return  many  tlianks  to  the  friends 
wno  have  hel))ed  us  on  with  prayer,  or 
sympathy,  or  funds,  or  articW  sent  tor 
ourselves  or  tlie  natives,  Bro  Eugene 
Levering  (No  2  Commerce  street,  Balti- 
more,! ci»ntinuee  to  receive  and  forward 
the  liounty  of  the  friends  of  our  work. 

Tangim;  April  2,  1S8:. 


Qlvln(  <o  Ibo  niiaionarr  Cnllpellon. 

— Scene:    A  Christian  home. 

Dramati*  per*oii<^-    The  united  head. 

rinie;    Five  minutes  beforechurch. 

She—-'  You  know  there  is  a  collection 
to^uy  tor  foreign  missions !  " 

i/e— "  Oh  so  there  isl  I  forgot  it  en- 
tirely.   How  much  ehall  t  put  in?" 

She—'-  What  do  you  think  you  ought 

The  fault  with  this  discussion  is  that 
it  came  too  late.  In  five  minutes  a 
Christian  householder  cannot  fully  de- 
termine what  proportion  of  the  years  in- 
come is  due  to  the  home  or  foreign 
branch  of  the  Lord's  work.  At  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  year  this  husband  and 
wife    should   prayerfully    consider   the 

Suestion.  "  How  much  snail  we  set  apart 
jr  Christian  benevolence,  and  in  what 
proportion  sliall  it  be  divided  amon^  the 
great  missionaryorganizatione?"  Giving 
is  iterious  business.  It  is  the  administra- 
tion of  a  stewardship,  and  requires  a 
man's  best  and  most  deliberate  thought, 
a  grateful  acknowledgement  of  responsi- 
bility for  intrusted  funds,  and  a  con- 
scientious endeavor  t"  une  1  hem  as  one 
who  must  give  an  account  for  that 
which    passes    throui^h     his     bauds  — 


A  Million  for  Missions 

FOR  1887 

BT  COLLECTIONS  ONLY. 


Mr.  Jolui  D.  Slayback.  Superintendent 
of  WashiugtjjU  Square  Methodist  Episco- 
|ial  Church,  New  York  City,  writes  to 
(-'haptniu  McCahe : 

'■  Ofar  Chaplain : — My  fears  in  regard 
to  our  Sabbath-scliool  collection  have  gone 
before  the  very  best  returns  we  ever 
made.  The  church  and  scIkxiI  in  cash 
and  pledges  marking  high  tide,  nearly 
}5,400.  It  makes  me  diuy.  Keep  the 
ball  a-rolling."  This  we  believe  is  the 
largest  collection  made  by  any  one  Metho- 
dist Church.  The  money  cumee  not  from 
a  few  hut  from  a  large  number,  many  of 
whom  are  poor, 

Iteport  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  ^alem,  Oregon  :— "  Our  mis- 
sionary apportionment  this  year  on  basis 
of  a  '  Million  tor  Miasiona  by  Collections 
Only'  was  taOd.  Our  collection  was  taken 
last  E^unday.  March  27.  It  antciunts  now 
to  (800,  and  will  o\-emin  that  amount 
when  it  is  all  in,  8<i  we  are  on  the  basis 
of  a  million  and  a  half,  Praine  Oud,  from 
whoui  all  blesBings  Sow ! " 

Bishop  Mallalieu  wTites  to  Chaplain 
Mcl'abe  :— "  Many  people  say.  '  Educate 
the  Church ;  do  not  depend  on  sensational 
methods.'  What  education  is  like  that 
of  accomplishing  great  tasks?  What 
better  way  is  there  to  make  soldiers  than 
by  teaching  them  to  win  victories '.'  Your 
system  of  sending  luisaionary  intelligence 
to  the  secular  press  is  the  greatest  move 
on  this  line  you  have  made  yet.  Your 
world  map  is  a  great  tiling  as  an  abject 
lesson,  Count  on  my  aid  until  the  whole 
Church  reaches  the  millioii-line.  The 
setting  apart  of  Easter  Sabbath  for  the 
Children's  Missionary  Day  is  grand.  I  am 
glad  the  children  are  going  to  take  a 
great  part  in  the  salvation  of  the  world 
which  the  Resurrection  made  poesihle  " 

The  roU  of  honor  prepared  by  the  Rer. 
J,  ^V.  Young  is  awaited  each  year  with 
great  intt^rest  by  the  Conferences,  the 
districts,  the  churches,  and  tlie  minister. 
A  reuiarkable  feature  of  the  roll  this  year 
will  be  that  every  charge  on  the  Newark 
District  of  the  Newaik  Conference,  of 
wliich  the  Rev,  Dr.  A.  L.  Urice  is  presi- 
ding elder,  will  l>e  on  it.  Nothing  of  this 
kind  has  ever  before  been  known  to  occur 
in  the  Church.  Many  charges  on  the 
district  have  given  more,  but  no  cliarge. 
not  even  the  weakest  and  poorest,  lias 
given  for  the  "benevolences"  less  than 
SI  )>er  member,  Surely  this  is  au  indica- 
tion that  the  interest  of  our  members  in 
the  great  causes  that  we  have  on  luind  is 
becouiing  universal.    Let  this   example 


be  followed  by  every  ilistilct  to  tl* 
Church.  Newark  District  and  PFMidhig 
Elder  Brice  are  first.  What  dlatri.M 
presiding  elder  will  lie  second? 

■Dear  CAa/j/ttiM,— You  ask  me  tv 
you  how  we  took  our  collection.  Well. 
the  way  was  first  preparetl  witJi  a  glor 
ous  revival,  resulting  in  about  1»  coi 
versions.  The  people  were  so  grateful 
and  happy  they  were  really  longing  fi« 
some  opportunity  to  give  exjireMlon  ot 
praise.  I  tried  to  secure  a  great  preacher 
for  thj  occasion,  hut  failed.  I  prvoi'lied 
on  ■  The  Urgency  of  the  King's  Busintw^.' 
In  taking  the  collection  I  stateil  ihey  hod 
given  tlie  last  year  an  average  of  $8  per 
member— in  all,  ll.'ifK).  This  year  we 
must  do  better,  anil  raise  $1,309  to  reach 
the  ■  Million-line  by  Collectiuns  Only."  I 
further  stated  I  would  allow  no  begaing. 
Collectors  were  stationed  in  tlie  aidM 
only  to  receive  voluntary  offerings.  Of 
course.  1  ba<t  seen  persnnnlly  a  nnmbnr 
during  the  previous  we«k.  and  kitrm 
what  many  would  do.  Tliey  at  once 
swept  up  to  the  millioii-line  and  beyond 
it.  The  hour  was  oje  of  the  happiest  of 
the  year.  That  coUeetion  \va«  a  sweirt 
benediction  from  heaven  to  our  congre- 
gation."— J.  E  Pkici!. 

Here  is  aouiething  bearing  on  the  need 
of  home  miasions.  A  lady  writes ;  ■■  Yes- 
terday 1  mentioned  the  cauw  of  miMiotu 
to  a  la<ly  who  has  never  had  any  i 
in  it.  ■  Yes.'  she  said,  ■  I  will  do  a 
tldng  to  helpyou."  She  had  just  retu 
from  an  excursion  to  California, 
writes :  '  When  on  our  way  ou' 
for  dinner  at  ft  little  mining 
We  could  see  the  salcxins  open,  auil  c 
panies  of  men  playing  cards, 
Rohie  was  with  us.  Some  one  pro 
that  we  issue  a  call  all  through  the  « 
lage  to  come  to  the  station  for  neltgl 
services.  I  went  to  one  of  the  gamhl 
dens  myself,  and  asked  the>m  t 
One  man  threw  down  his  carda.  and 
started  to  his  feet,  exclaiming,  ■  Yea,  I 
want  to  go ;  I  haven't  lieard  a  jirayer  fnr 
thirty  yeara."  Governor  Robie  took  the 
lead  of  the  meeting,  anil  all  joined  in 
singing  the  hymns.  I  said  to  my»»If. 
'  Yes,  I  am  interested  now  in  the  niiaaiun- 
ary  work  if  I  nevei-  was  before.'"  The 
need  is  so  great  that  it  appala  us.  What 
are  we  g':iing  to  do  about  it?  Li  thet«  nu 
way  to  rouse  the  whole  Church  to  at- 
tempt a  great  crusade  to  nupply  our  own 
land  and  the  world  witb  the  Onspel? 

The  report  of  the  American  Ciiiled 
Presb>-terian  India  Mission  at  tlie  doe*  of 
the  year  If^ttU  stiows  a  cousideralile 
advance.  There  are  reported  40)9  coin- 
luunicants.  At  thectose  at  ItiK}  the  com- 
municants numbered  ',i,lT().  and  at  tlie 
close  of  1894  they  nuuil'ered  1673,  Tlw 
baptisms  during  h^gQ  n-„e  !0.^q. 


EuBENE  H.  Smith, 


JUNE,     1887. 


SLEEPING  IV  JAPA> 
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\  JAPANESE  FAMILY. 


THE  JAPANESE  EMPIRE. 


^apan* 


The  Conntrf  and  People  or  Japan. 

Japan  is  one  of  the  oldest  empires  in  existence.  The 
Japanese  claim  that  they  can  trace  its  history  back  to 
660  B.  c.  and  that  the  dynasty  formed  by  the  Emperor 
Jimjnu  at  that  time  still  reigns.  The  government  is 
that  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  An  Imperial  Decree  of 
October  i>,  1881,  contained  the  promise  that  the  first 
national  assembly  should  meet  in  1890.  There  is  now 
a  Senate,  established  in  1875,  composed  in  1886  of 
sixty-nine  members  chosen  from  those  who  have  rendered 
signal  service  to  the  S:ate,  which  deliberates  on  legis- 
lative matters,  but  its  decisions  are  subjs:  t  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Cabinet  and  sanction  by  the  sovereign .  The 
sovereign  bears  the  name  of  Kotei,  or  Emperor ;  bjt  h  e 
is  generally  known  in  foreign  countries  by  his  ancient 
title  of  Mikada.  The  present  sovereign  is  Mutsuhito, 
born  at  Kioto,  Nov.  3,  1851.  He-eucce;d:d  his  fath  er, 
Komei  Tenno,  1867,  and  was  married  Feb.  9,  1869,  to 
Princess  Haruko,  who  was  born  May  18,  1850, 

"The  empire  is  geographically  divided  into  the  four 
islands  of  Hondo  or  Honshiu  ;  Kiushiu,  'the  nine 
provinces;'  Shikoku  'the  four  states;'  and  Yesso. 
There  are  also  the  Liukin,  Sado,  Awaji,  Oki,  Tsushima, 
and  Bonin  Islands.  Administratively  there  exists  a 
division  into  three  Fu,  and  forty-one  'Ken,'  or  provinces." 
The  official  returns  of  1885  gave  the  total  area  of  Japan 
as  148,456  square  miles  with  a  population  of  37,868,987. 


Th:  p  tpiutiji  i-i  iJH  0'  t'l;  pr  incipal  cities  was  a ,  ,  , 

follows  :  Tokio,  901,837  ;  Osaka,  353,9  70  ;  Tioio,  255,  I  Ri,  2,44  miles  ;  Chfi,  land  measure, 


403  ;  Yagoya,  136,898  ;  Kanazawa,  104,  330 ;  Hiroshima, 
77.344 ;  Yokohama,  70,019  ;  Tokushima,  60,541  ;  Waka- 
yama,  55,574  ;  Sendai,  55,321  ;  Toyama,  50,417  ;  Kago- 
shima,  47,583  ;  Tuknoka,  46,506  ;  Sakai,  43,989; 
NUgata,  41,454;  Kumamoto,  41,317;  Hiogo,  40,618; 
Fukui,  39,572  ;  Nagasaki,  39,016  :  Hokodate,  38,417; 
Hagi,  36,762;  Mastumaye,  36,164;  Shizouoku,  33,- 
789  :  Takamatsu,  33,118  ;  Okayama,  31.789  ;  Akita, 
30,602. 

In  1885  the  area  of  Japan  was  as  follows  :  Ricefieids, 
6,707,617  acres  ;  other  fields  under  cultivation,  4,844.- 
745  acres;  house  grounds,  886,712  acres;  the  balance 
forests  and  uncultivated  lands. 

In  1884  there  were  29,233  elementary  schools  with 
3.233,226  pupils ;  142  high  schools  with  15,690 :  65 
normal  schools  with  7,270  pupils ;  1  university  with 
i,S8o  pupils  ;  103  technical  schools  with  8,913  pupils  ; 
1,316  other  schools  with  58,006  pupils.  Of  the  total 
universities  and  schools  9  are  maintained  by  the  central 
government,  19,008  by  local  governments,  and  1,853  by 
private  funds.  The  school  age  Is  from  6  to  14  years, 
and  in  1884  there  were  of  these  6,164,190,  the  average 
attendance  being  50  per  cent. 

At  the  end  of  1S85  there  were  4,799  post  offices,  and 
in  1886  there  were  400  miles  of  railway  open.  The 
inoney  is  divided  into  sens  and  yent.  A  sen  is  worth 
about  one  cent,  and  the  yen  about  ninety  cents.  Gold 
coins  consist  of  i,  2,  5,  10  and  20  yen  pieces.  Silver 
coins  consist  of  omyen  and  5,  10,  20  and  50  sen  pieces. 
The  copper  coins  are  i^„,  ^,  i  and  2  sen  pieces.  In  the 
measures  a  Skaku  is  i  foot ;  Ken,  6  feet ;  Chij,  ^i  miles; 
acres. 


ACTIVIJ  Y  IN  JAPAN. 


VS  TOKIO.  JAPAN. 


The  religion  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  loirer  classes  is 
Buddhism,  which  has  about  75,000  priests,  while  Shin- 
loism  has  about  15,000  priests.  Rev,  Dr.  W.  R.  Lam- 
both  writes  from  Japan,  Dec.  17,  1886  : 

"Buddhism  is  not  dead  yet !  There  are  hundreds  of 
devotees  flocking  to  their  magnificent  temples — new  and 
richly  adorned — within  three  hundred  yards  of  where  I 
am  sitting.  Listen  !  I  hear  the  deep  tone  of  their 
temple  bell  now  as  the  robed  priests  begin  their  after- 
noon service.  The  Buddhists  in  this  wealthy  city  and 
in  Kioto  hare  established  celUges  upon  Western  plans, 
with  lectures  as  a  regular  course  of  study,  and  even  a 
,  department  of  Bible  exegesis  and  criticisms  in  order 
to  meet  Christianity  upon  a  vantage-ground — nay,  more: 
they  have  taken  the  field  against  us,  and  are  preaching. 
I  saw  an  audience  yesterday  of  over  two  hundred  quietly 
listening  to  a  priest  expounding  Buddhist  doctrines. 

"This  is  their  last  battle  in  Japan.    Buddhism  is  surely 

iftM^meii \n  this  country!     There  may  spring  up,  as  in 

India  at  this  day,  a  moditied  school,  but  Buddhism  itselF 

has  seen  its  best  days   here.     Very  few  young   people 

worship  at  their  shrines.     Their  devotees  are  all  at  an 

advanced  age,  and  belong  to  old  Japan.     Day  before 

yesterday  a  small  temple  was  pointed  out  to  me  from 

which  the  worshipers  had  been  frightened  away  by  the 

jests  and  laughter  of  the, students  who  daily  passed  on 

their  way  to  medical,  normal,  and  high  schools.    What 

^'wU  these   intelligent,  eager,  hungry  students  be  fed 

"pon, German  infidelity  and  agjnosticism,  or  'the  bread 

(rf  God  which  cometh  down   from   heaven   and   giveth 

life  onto  the  world  '?" 

Rev.  Julius  Soper  writes  from  Japan,  Jan.  16,  1887  : 

"  GvilitatioH  is  on  the  lips  of  all — it  has  become  the 

ntcbvord  of  the  people.     Their  great  trouble  is,  that 

i  lufjC  majonty  of  those   favorably  disposed   toward 

Chriltiaiii^,  look  upon   it  more  as  an  elevating  and 


civilizing  influence  (not  bad  in  and  of  itself,)  than  a 
soul-saving  and  life  purifying  power.  The  great  fear 
now  is,  that,  in  the  near  future,  the  Japanese  will  accept 
Christianity  as  a  religious  and  moral  system,  in  a  format 
way.  and  yet  know  nothing  of  its  saving,  healing  and 
renewing  power.  The  present  is  an  important  period 
in  the  religious  history  of  the  Japanese — great  changes 
are  occurring  !  Now  is  the  time  to  strike  foran  earnest, 
vigorous,  and  spiritual  Christianity." 

"  This  is  a  period  of  intense  activity  among  the  Japan- 
«c.  They  are  now  truly  on  wheels.  The  Jinriki-sha, 
first  used  in  1870,  the  stage-coach  and  eteam-car,  not  to 
speak  of  steam-boats,  are  producing  wonderful  changes 
in  the  thought,  feelings  and  methods  of  business — even 
affecting  the  social  life — among  the  people.  There  is  a 
shaking  among  the  "dry  bones."  The  "  wheels  "  are  in 
a  large  measure  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  people  for 
weal  or  for  woe.  One  can  now  travel  about  100 
miles  in  a  steam  car  to  the  north  of  Tokio.  One  year 
hence  the  railroad  will  be  completed  as  far  as  Sendai, 
nearly  350  miles  north  of  Tokio.  The  trains  travel  at 
the  rate  of  seventeen  and  a  half  miles  per  hour,  includ- 
ing all  stoppages.  The  best  that  stages  can  do  is  sev- 
enty miles  in  twelve  or  fourteen  hours.  When  this  rail- 
road is  completed  to  Sendai,  they  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish in  one  day  what  it  takes  by  stage  four  days,  not 
counting  the  nights.  None  but  those  who  have  lived  in 
Japan  can  understand  what  this  means-  In  olden  times, 
when  the  Daimyo  (Baron.)  of  Sendai  came  to  the  capi- 
tal, it  required  about  fifteen  days-  Thousands  of  the 
people,  hotel-keepers  and  their  employi's,  stage-drivers 
and  owners,  and  common  carriers,  those  owning  horses 
and  bullocks  for  freighting  goods  from  pioint  to  point, 
will  be  compelled  to  seek  new  pursuits  and  new  avenues 
of  trade,  by  the  coming  in  of  the  "  iron-horse."  There 
is,   as   I   found,  considerable  feeling  on   this  subject. 


Jap.is— 1.  Fesciso  :    2,  A  Street  of  Steps;    3,  An  Acrobatic  Performance. 


LOOCHOO  ISLANDS. 


the  classes  just  meotioned.  They  think  their 
read,  little  though  it  is,  will  sooo  be  taken  litei- 
om  their  mouths.  Happy  will  Japan  be  if  she 
rides  over  the  crisis  of  the  next  five  or  ten  years! 
e  higher  and  better  classes  of  the  Japanese  are 
\%  away  from  all  the  ancient  moorings  of  Japan- 
stoms,  dress  and  civilization  ;  it  is  marvelous ! 
o  can  are  imitating  the  English  style  of  dress,  of 
;  the  hair,  even  among  the  women,  and  of  social 
te,  not  to  speak  of  the  insatiable  desire  on  the 
the  young  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
;e.  The  desire  for  the  English  languajte  and  Eng- 
stoms  is  now  a  craze  among  the  Japanese — it  is 
coming  a  mania.  Who  can  divine  the  outcome  ? 
3  progressive  and  progressing.  Her  court  ladies, 
as  those  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  are  now 
g  foreign  dresses  and  agog  with  each  other  in  the 
!ss  and  style  of  their  costumes.  It  is  a  harvest 
r  tailoresses — most  of  the  natives  are  men — and 
akers.  There  is  one  foreign,  English,  millinery 
■hment  in  Yokohama  that  is  doing  a  thriving 
;s.  Many  of  the  Japanese  have  no  idea  of  the 
lue  of  an  English  dress.  It  is  said  many  arepa}- 
rbiunt  prices  for  their  new  outfits." 
Loochoo  Islands  lie  about  350  miles  to  the  south- 
Japan,  and  are  subject  to  it.  The  following 
t  of  the  islands  is  taken  from  the  Annual  Report 
American  Bible  Society  issued  in  1886. 
e  Loochoo  Islands  are  inhabited  by  a  race  which 
y  Japanese  and  partly  an  aboriginal  tribe  closely 
to  the  Japanese  stock.  The  literature  of  the 
'  is  much  like  that  of  Japan,  and  consists  of  the 
;  classics  and  other  books,  as  well  as  copies  of 
se  authors  written  in  the  hiragana.  The  Chi- 
)oks  are  not  read  straight  down  the  page  as  in 
but  backward  and  forward  as  in  Japan.  The 
j,c  IS  said  by  good  authority  to  differ  little  from 
lanese.  One  of  the  recent  embassadors  from 
>o  to  Japan  spoke  Japanese  with  perfect  correct- 
The  temperament  of  the  people,  and  their  man- 
nd  customs,  closely  resemble  those  of  Japan. 
)pulation  is  about  140,000.  The  religion  is  a 
:  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  Confucius  with 
f  Buddha.  The  government  was  originally  in  the 
jf  an  aristocracy  of  learned  men,  and  the  king  is 
d  to  be  related  to  the  imperial  family  of  Japan. 
Gle  of  Loochoo  has  recently  become  a  Japanese 
:e, 

"hristian  mission  was  founded  on  the  islands  in 
/  an  association  called  the  Loochoo  Naval  Mis- 
The  missionary  sent  there  was  Dr.  Bettlehcim, 
trted  Jew,  born  in  Germany,  who  had  become  a 
subject.  He  was  not  a  clergyman,  but  a  Chris- 
man.  He  had  many  qualifications  for  the  work, 
ored  with  great  energy  and  perseverance.  At 
was  allowed  free  intercourse  with  the  people, 
^y  seemed  quite  willing  to  be  taught.  But  the 
ties  soOD   interfered,  and  endeavored   by  mild 


KATrVkB  OP  LOOCHOO  1BLA.NDS. 


persuasion  to  induce  him  to  leave  the  island.  This  was 
followed  by  vigorous  opposition,  and  the  people  were 
forbidden  to  go  near  him,  or  to  remain  with  him  if  he 
came  among  them.  T.iey  attempted  to  drive  him  away 
by  means  of  insult,  annoyance,  and  intimidation.  He 
remained,  however,  until  1854,  when,  at  the  request  of 
the  government,  he  left  with  Commodore  Perry.  Some 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  were  translated  and  pub- 
lished, but  no  farther  and  permanent  results  of  this  mis- 
sion are  apparent.  Two  Romish  missionaries  were  also 
there  for  a  time,  but  abandoned  the  mission  in  utter 
despair  of  any  success. 

"The  cause  of  opposition  seemed  to  be  wholly  the 
fear  of  the  Japanese  authorities,  who  were  known  to  be 
opposed  to  Christianity.  Commodore  Perry  believed 
that  the  common  people,  if  allowed,  would  be  willing 
istenersto  the  Christian  teacher,  and  he  said r  'There 
are  few  spots  of  paganism  where,  under  God's  blessing 
efforts  to  Christianize  would  probably  be  more  success- 
ful than  in  Loochoo,  were  the  people  left  free  to  think 
and  act  as  they  chose.'  The  changes  in  Japan  are,  of 
course,  well  known,  and  it  has  seemed  a  fitting  time 
now  to  begin  once  more  an  effort  to  evangelize  that 
people. 

"As  the  whole  of  Japan  has  now  been  fully  occupied 
by  the  colporteurs  of  the  various  societies,  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  this  new  and 
and  wholly  unoccupied  field.  A  good  man  has  been 
selected,  and  has  gone  to  introduce  the  Word  of  God 
and  instruct  the   people  in   the  knowledge  of  Christ,'* 


JAPANESE  HOTELS. 


CITY  OF  YOKOHAHA,  JAPAN. 


In  Japanese  Hotels. 

A  trai'eler  in  Japan  writes  to  a  Boston  newspaper  as 
follows  respecting  Japanese  liotels: 

"The  front  of  the  house  is  entirely  open  to  the  street 
in  the  daytime.  What  serves  for  the  office  is  in  the  front 
room.  The  kitchen  is  also  in  fronC.  One  will  nearly 
always  see  a  list  of  prices  for  lodging  hung  in  the  neigh- 
borhopd  of  the  kitchen. 

"As  you  ride  by  a  hotel  on  a  hot  day  it  looks  very 
inviting.  If  the  house  be  a  large  one,  you  will  see  room 
after  room  stretching  backward.  In  the  center  of  the 
house  is  an  open  court,  in  which  is  a  Japanese  garden, 
such  as  no  one  else  can  make.  Rockeries  of  old  and 
curiously-shaped  rocks,  plants  and  flowers,  artistically 
arranged,  and  sometimes  a  little  pond  with  gold-fish. 
The  parlor  is  the  ba(k  room,  of  the  house.  There  is 
really  very  little  difference  in  rooms,  as  none  of  them 
have  one  solitary  piece  of  furniture.  The  wood- work  of  a 
parlor  is  sometimes  very  pretty,  and  there  are  pictures, 
with  sometimes  a  poem  written  on  silk,  hanging  on  the 
walls.  These  rooms  are  generally  scrupulously  clean 
The  floors  of  all  Japanese  houses  are  covered  with  thick 
itraw  mats.    On  entering  a  hotel  {or  any  house),  your 


shoes  must  come  off.  .\  Japanese  nevt 
anything  heavier  than  a  stocking  while 
house.  Wherever  there  is  any  woodworl 
floor,  it  is  kept  highly  polished,  as  are  ; 
verandas,  which  are  an  indispensable  aco 
ment  to  a  hotel,  as  it  is  by  them  that  the 
rooms  are  reached.  The  wood  is  so  smo 
it  will  show  a  scratch,  or  the  mark  mat 
nail  in  the  shoe,  as  easily  as  a  polishc 
would  do  so. 

"On  arriving  at  a  hotel  you  are  sho\ 
room,  and  a  girl  waiter  immediately  bri 
and  cake.  The  Japanese  custom  is  to 
little  present  of  money  at  this  time;  a  gri 
less  sum,  according  to  the  amount  of  a 
you  may  demand. 

"The  prices  of  lodging  are  generally 
stated  sums  for  first,  second  and  thi 
lodgers.  This  price  includes  supper,  b 
and  lodging.  Guests  do  not  remain  in 
during  the  day,  excepting  at  the  summer  o 
resorts.  By  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn 
hotel  is  empty.  Meals  are  invariably  se 
the  different  rooms.  This  requires  a  larj 
ber  of  waiting-girls. 

"  Food  is  ser\-ed  on  small,  low  tables,  jus 
from  the  floor.  The  price  of  first-class 
(with  meals)  is  about  thirty- five  cents, 
to  Japanese.  Foreigners  are  charged  ft 
rent  and  for  all  the  food  served.  Last 
put  up  at  a  hotel  over  night.  My  J, 
teacher  was  with  me.     He  had  one  parloi 

'_ had   another.     Our  food,  rooms,  beddin 

precisely  alike.  He  was  charged  forty-l 
for  lodging  and  room  ;  I  was  charged  fifty  sen  f( 
only,  and  in  addition  for  every  se])arate  item  of  f 
refused  to  pay  my  bill,  but  finally  was  obliged  tc 
or  I  should  have  made  myself  a  gre.it  deal  of 
Most  hotels  prefer  not  to  take  foreigntrs  at  an; 
Of  course,  where  we  are  served  with  chairs.  tabl< 
bed,  we  are  willing  to  pay  e.vtra  for  them.  But ; 
dom  find  these  articles  txcept  on  the  main  r 
travel.  One  must  be  tired  in  order  to  sleep 
floor,  lying  on  one  thick  blanket,  with  a  similar 
a  cover. 

"  There  is  no  possible  way  to  fasten  the  room  a 
There  are  no  doors  like  our  doors.  The  divis 
tween  rooms,  as  well  as  between  the  room  and  th 
veranda,  is  nothing  but  paper;  paper-sliding 
which  can  be  lifted  out  of  their  grooves  with  tht 
est  of  ease,  converting  the  house  into  one  larg< 
I  have  slept  (?)  for  a  number  of  nights  in  a  re 
four  sides  of  which  could  be  taken  away  in  five  n 
time,  and  which,  of  course,  could  be  opened  by  a 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  very  seldom  ai 
like  robbery.  Things  must  be  left  about  the  n 
one  cannot  put  all  his  possessions  under  the  pilk 
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Bapld  MoTements  in  Jipnn, 

BY  J.    D.    DAVIS,    D.D. 

Three  weeks  do  not  suffice  to  take  one's  bearings 
again  after  an  absence  of  ncarl}:  a  year  from  Japan. 
Such  mighty  movements  are  in  progress  here  that  one 
must  be  in  them  to  fully  realize  them,  and  he  may  not 
then.  Next  to  the  leavening  work  of  the  glorious 
Gospel  of  Christ,  the  greatest  movement  in  progress 
here  is  that  for  the  elevation  of  woman,  and  this  has 
come  to  the  surface  within  the  last  year.  The  appeal 
of  Prof.  Toyama  last  year  for  Christian  mission  schools 
for  girls,  but  voiced  the  growing  convictions  of  thou- 
sands of  the  intelligent  minds  of  Japan.  It  is  wonderful 
to  see  the  impetus  which  this  movement  is  gaining. 

Count  Ito,  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  is 
greatly  interested  in  this  move- 
ment, and  is  said  to  have  given 
$10,000  to  help  it  forward.  The 
English  and  American  Episco- 
palians, led  by  Bishop  Biclcersteth, 
have  formed  a  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Ladies'  Education, 
which  has  received  powerful  sup- 
port and  pledges  of    help    from 

the  nobility   of   the  land.     This 

is  aimed  especially  to  reach  and 

educate    ladies    of    the    higher 

classes.     It  has  already   a  large 

following  in  the  capital,  and   a 

Urge  branch   has  recently  been 

formed   in    Osaka.      Its    aim  is 

'■to  establish  in  Tokio  an  in- 
stitution for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women  ;  and  to  encourage 

in  every  way    the    establishment 

of  similar  institutes  in  other  parts 

of  the    Empire."      The    Bishop 

has  sent  to  England   (or   ladies, 

both  for  the  Tokio  and   Osaka 

Institutes.     The    governor    and 

the  commander    of     the    Osaka 

garrison    are  prompt  movers  in 

this  enterprise  there.     Eight  mis- 

^onary  ladies  and  one  gentleman 

3ie  connected  with   it,  and   the 

governor  of  Osaka  has  given  his 

pledge     for     tto,ooo     for     this 

Khool. 
The    Japanese    women    have 

formed  a  Ladies'  Christian  As- 

Wctatioa    in    Osaka,    and    at    a 

Rcent  meeting  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Hall,  an   audience  composed  of 

lldies  only  is  said  to  have  num- 

bocd   over    a    thousand.     This 

hill,  ceatnlly    located    in    the 

aiitat   of  that  great  city,    and 


seating  about  1,500-,  has  come  into  existence  during  the 
last  year,  being  built  largely  by  contributions  from  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  of  the  United  States,  England  and  Aus- 
tralia. Mrs,  Leavitt,  who  was  here  in  the  interest  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  during  last 
summer  and  fall,  did  a  grand  work  in  interesting  the 
women  and  many  of  the  leading  men  in  Japan  in  the 
cause  not  only  of  temperance  but  of  purity  and  of  the 
elevation  of  woman  generally.  One  of  our  leading  Jap- 
anese workers  said  to  me  the  other  day  that  Mrs.  Leavitt 
was  a  second  Commodore  Perry  to  the  women  of  Japan. 
There  is  an  eagerness  to  learn  foreign  sewing,  cooking 
and  other  arts,  which  is  spreading  among  the  masses  of 
the  women  of  Japan,  and  which  would  of  itself  absorb 
the  lime  and  strength  of  ten  times  as  many  workers  as 
are  here,  if  they  gave  themselves  to  that  kind  of  work. 
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jafa^ese  Lady  akd  suite. 


I  saw  a  Japanese  gcnttenian  and  lad)'  dressed  in  foreign 
clothes,  riding  in  separate  jinrikisbas  the  other  day,  and 
the  woman  actually  rode  ahead  of  the  roan  !  The  world 
moves  ! 

The  Japanese  are  rapidly  adoptingforeign  machinery, 
and  they  are  manufacturing  it  themselves.  An 
organ  factory  is  started  in  an  interior  city  of  a 
neighboring  province,  where  a  Japanese  has  simply  taken 
an  American  organ  as  a  pattern  and  is  manufacturing 
organs,  which,  in  everything  but  sweetness  of  tone,  are 
just  like  the  American  pattern.  The  other  day  in  Osaka, 
I  passed,  within  the  limits  of  two  blocks,  ten  or  twelve 
manufactories  of  burglar-proof  fire  safes  which  are 
being  made  by  the  thousand.  Time  would  fail  me  to 
tell,  and  your  patience  would  be  exhausted  to  read,  of  all 
that  is  done  in  the  line  of  material  progress  here. 

The  religious  world  is  moving,  too.  Landing  in 
Yokohama  for  an  hour,  one  of  the  first  questions  I  asked 
was  about  the  spiritual  results  of  the  Week  of  Prayer. 
The  reply  was  that  there  was  considerable  interest,  but 
that  in  many  places  the  churches  were  in  a  continual 
state  of  revival,  or  in  a  viveni  state,  so  that  the  Week 
of  Prayer  was  only  an  ordinary  week  to  them.  I  see  it 
stated  that  more  than  150  have  united  with  the  churches 
in  and  around  Sendai  as  the  result  of  the  revival  there. 
One  hundred  and  ninety-two  are  reported  &s  baptized 
during  the  first  two  weeks  in  March   in  all  the  Prot- 


estant churches,  and  this  is  but  little  more  than  the 
average  right  along.  A  spirit  of  union  and  a  desire  for 
union  exists  very  generally  among  the  Christians,  and 
we  hope  that  it  may  be  fostered  and  take  the  direction 
of  vital  heart  union.  The  five  Episcopalian,  four  Con- 
gregational and  three  Presbyterian  churches  of  Osaka 
have  a  union  prayer-meeting  every  Monday,  holding  it 
in  each  church  in  turn. 

There  is  such  a  call  for  the  Gospel  here  as  no  nation 
of  its  size  ever  before  presented.  Many  of  our  best 
churches  are  pastorless,  and  waiting,  calling  centers  are 
unsupplied.  Our  churches  are  crowded  with  more  than 
can  be  well  accommodated.  We  have  just  voted  (o 
admit  only  iso  into  the  Freshman  Class  of  our  college 
next  September,  taking  the  best  no  who  ofier,  and 
there  are  likely  to  be  two  or  three  times  that  number  of 
applicants.  There  are  a  few  theological  students  in 
Japan,  but  what  are  they  among  so  many?  Suppose, 
for  a  moment,  that  all  the  mmisters  in  the  United  States, 
and  all  the  Sabbath-school  workers,  and  all  the  Chris' 
tians but  about  15.C00,  were  taken  away,  and  then  suppose 
the  whole  [wtpulation  were  eagerly  calliiigforthe  Gospel, 
how  long  would  it  take  for  three  or  four  theological 
seminaries  to  supply  the  demand  and  fill  the  bit!  ?  All 
the  agencies  at  work  here  ought  to  be  multipled  many 
fold  at  once,  and  unless  the  workers  for  women  and  the 
agencies  for  direct  evangelistic  work  and  for  training 
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ilists  amon^  the  men  are  at  once  doubUdot  trebled, 
:urch  of  Christ  in  Christendom  will  be  so  derelict 
daty  as  to  become  a  stumbling-block  before  the 
:nerate  world  who  are  looking  on. — Advance. 
'o,  Japam,  April,  1887. 


The  Feast  of  Bong  In  Japan. 

strange  and  impressive  customs  of  the  Japanese,  in 
;moration   of  their  dead,  are   among  the   little 

obserraaces  of  that  mysterious  people,  much  of 

inner  life  has,  as  yet,  remained  as  a  sealed  book 
rest  of  the  world.  So  unlike  other  nationalities — 
we  except  the  Chinese — are  the  people  of  Japan 
t  of  their  rites  and  observances  of  a  mortuary 
ter,  that  the  following  narrative,  embodying  the 

of  notes  and  observations  made  by  an  officer  of 
vy,  resident  for  several  years  in  the  land  of  the 
o,  will  no  doubt  interest  the  reader  at  this  time. 

Feast  of  Bong  occurs  during  the  month  of 
t,  partaking  of  a  character  of  a  national  holiday, 
similar,  in  many  respects,  to  the  Chinese  Feast  of 
US.  The  ceremonies  continue  through  a  succes- 
'  days  and  nights,  and  are  participated  in  by  the 
>,  seemingly  engaging  the  interest  of  rich  and 
like,  in  the  remembrance  of  their  dead,  to  whom 
ccasion  is  dedicated.  Religious  rites  are  per- 
il by  priests  in  the  temples,  where  thousands  of  the 
:  flock  on  the  first  day,  after  which  the  cemeteries 


are  visited.  For  weeks  before  the  event  preparations 
for  it  begin,  and  it  is  inaugurated  with  the  decoration  of 
dwellings  throughout  the  city  with  flags  and  strangely- 
wrought  devices,  symbolic  and  legendary,  displayed  at 
every  point. 

The  streets  are  filled  with  gaily  dressed  people,  and 
the  occasion  is  recognized  as  one  on  which  the  populace 
have  come  out  for  an  airing,  partaking  of  the  character 
of  a  festival  of  joy  rather  than  one  associated  with 
mourning  for  the  dead.  The  children,  especially,  seem 
to  delight  in  the  opportunity  the  event  affords  them  of 
appearing  in  public  with  their  finest  array  of  clothing, 
reminding  one  not  a  little  of  the  gaily-attired  processions 
of  Sabbath-school  children  incident  to  our  anniversary 
festivities. 

As  the  feast  day  advances,  the  temples  are  filled  with 
devotees,  who  listen  to  the  "  Bonzes"  in  flowing  robes, 
as  they  chant  their  litanies  before  their  triune  gods. 
Then  the  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  follow,  and  it  is 
apparent  to  the  unaccustomed  eye  that  preparations 
have  been  made  to  prolong  their  sojourn  at  the  graves 
of  friends  beyond  the  present  day,  for  an  abundance  of 
food  and  other  essentials  are  among  the  articles  con- 
veyed thither. 

Arriving  at  one  of  the  cemeteries,  we  find  the 
approaches  to  the  same— the  roads  and  by-ways 
adjacent — bearing  the  appearance  of  holiday  prepara- 
tions, reminding  one  of  an  American  village  fair.  Gay 
colors  prevail,  noticeable  in  the  flags  and  lanterns,  as 
well  as  variegated  dress  of  the  people,  which   mingle 
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with  the  bright  hues  of  a  profusion  of  flowers — all 
together  dispelling  any  possibility  of  gloom  associated 
with  the  occasion.  Booths,  for  the  sale  of  articles  of  food 
and  a  variety  of  bon-bons,  which  find  ready  purchasers, 
are  seen  here  and  there  near  the  gates  of  the  cemetery. 
Many  pilgrims  are  thus  tempted  to  enlarge  their  sup- 
plies of  eatables  and  knick-knacks,  which  are  abundantly 
dispensed  as  offerings  to  the  dead,  being  placed  upon 
their  graves  by  endearing  hands. 

Groups  of  people  of  all  ages  assemble  at  the  tombs  of 
relatives,  where  they  remain  during  the  day,  and  with 
the  requisites  for  camping,  or  more  properly  bivouacing, 
with  nothing  above  them  but  the  starry  heavens,  they 
continue  their  visit  until  two  or  three   days  and  nights 


that  the  living  assemblages  present  are  manifestly  i 
edified  by  the  imparting  of  information  in  this  way, 
if  any  benefit  results  from  the  form,  they  are  the  r 
ents  of  it. 

The  younger  portions  of  the  assembled  gathering 
similarly  instructed  by  another  dignitary, 
receives  the  profound  respect  of  all,  and  who  in 
recounts  the  legends  and  native  lore  of  the 
to  listening  crowds.  Thus  are  the  young,  as 
as  their  elders,  instructed  in  much  that  other  pe 
gather  from  popular  literature  concerning  the  hislc 
their  country  and  their  rulers  of  by-gone  period 
achievements  of  armies  in  battle  and  the  councils  c 
nation. 


A   UAKBIAOE  L'BKEMONV  IN  JAPAK. 


have  passed.  Protected  from  the  sun's  rays,  by  day,  by 
their  sun  shades,  the  day  passes  with  the  preparation 
and  eating  of  the  food  brought,  and  the  decoration,  of 
the  hundreds  of  graves  with  flowers  and  the  offerings, 
liberally  dispensed.  While  thus  assembled,  the  throngs 
are  addressed  by  a  stately  personage,  who  officiates  as  a 
kind  of  recorder  and  historian,  who  moves  about  among 
the  people  reading  from  a  book  he  bears  an  endless  dis- 
sertation on  the  affairs  of  the  country,  recounting  pub- 
lic occurrences  of  interest  which  have  transpired  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year.  Thus  are  the  dead  supposed  to  be 
informed  concerning  every  topic  of  interest,  as  it  is  to 
the  departed  that  this  address  is  made  in  grave  and 
impressive  accents  by  the  stately  sage,  whose  preroga- 
tive it  is  to  enlighten  those  whose  lives  are  cut  off  from 
things  earthly.     It  is  a  notable  fact  in  tbis  connection 


When  at  the  close  of  the  day  the  darkness  gat 
fires  are  lighted  m  the  midst  of  each  family  group 
the  eveningmeal  of  rice  and  fish  and  tea  is  prepared  o 
kind  of  furnace  called  hebaehes.  Hours  are  spent  ii 
ping  tea  from  tiny  porcelain  cups,  and  during  all  i 
ceremonies  the  dead  are  invoked  to  share  with  the  1 
every  luxury,  hence  plates  of  rice  and  fish,  with  del 
porcelain  cups  containing  tea,  are  invariably  distrit 
among  the  graves,  where  these  portions  of  the  dead 
ticipants  are  left  mingling  with  flowers  and  shrub 

A  glance  at  the  scene  through  foreign  eyes  is,  I 
one  of  strange  and  impressive  novelty — the  numt 
graves  bedecked  with  native  tokens  of  worship  and  ret 
brance ;  the  throngs  of  people  intent  upon  the  f 
ment  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  occasion  ;  the  st 
form  of  him  who  essays  to  enlighteo   dead  and   li 
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alike  upon  passing  events;  the  busy  trafficking  and  ihe 
myriad  objects  which  meet  the  eye  rentier  the  occasion 
one  beyond  the  range  of  truthful  description. 

The  night  scene  at  the  cemeteries  is  even  more  strik- 
ing to  the  visitor  than  that  which  meets  liie  eye  by  day. 
Myriads  of  lights  twinkle  and  flash  from  the  hills,  and 
lanterns  now  aglow,  swaying  in  the  breeze,  reflect  the 
hundred  varied  hues  and  countless  devices  pictured  on 
their  banners  and  «reamers,  and  the  carved  and  quaintly 
drawn  images,  which  with  the  illuminated  temples  in  the 
vicinity,  impart  to  the  occasion  a  weird  and  incom- 
prehensible attraction  which  mystifies,  while  it  entrances 
the  heholder. 

As  the  night  advances  and  the  light  of  the  lanterns 
wane  and  dimly  burn,  group  after  group  of  the  assem- 
bled throng  spread  their  mats  beside  the  graves  of  their 
dead  and  sink  to  sleep.  The  second  day's  proceedings 
are  a  repetition,  with  some  variation,  of  the  first,  but  on 
the  third  day  the  scribe  dwells,  in  his  discourse,  on  sub- 
jects of  a  more  local  and  less  important  character,  in 
which  the  village  gossips  enjoy  a  harvest  of  information, 
ID  which  every  household  seems  to  possess  an  interest. 

The  Feast  of  Bong  terminates  on  the  third  day  with  a 
great  procession  lasting  into  the  night,  which  occupies, 
for  the  time  being,  the  main  streets  of  the  town.  On 
this  day  the  populace  seems  to  participate  more  gen- 
erally in  the  festivities,  either  actively  in  connection  with 
the  great  pageant,  or  as  interested  spectators.  Very  much 
that  is  noticeable  in  this  day's  demonstration,  partakes 
of  a  similarity  to  the  strange  and  grotesque  delineations 
incident  to  the  Mardi  Gras  observances,  in  the  innumer- 
able representations  and  caricatures  in  the  form  of 
beasts,  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes. 

Animals  and  birds  may  be  seen  moving  in  the  proces- 
sion, propelled  by  some  invisible  force,  which,  on  inquiry, 
we  learn  is  supplied  through  the  agency  of  dexterously 
concealed  men  and  boys.  Many  men  and  women  bear- 
ing miniature  ships  and  junks,  gaily  trimmed,  and  loaded 
with  "chow  chow"  for  the  dead  who  have  been  lost  at 
sea,  is  a  feature  which  is  regarded  as  important  in  the 
events  of  the  feast.  The  moving  pageant  is  enlivened 
by  many  instruments,  whose  performers  follow  in  groups 
rather  than  as  organized  bands,  and  the  music  they  dis- 
course cannot  be  regarded  as  at  all  harmonious  or 
attractive.  More  musical  are  the  efforts  of  bands  of 
singing  girls  who  pass  in  review,  as  a  feature  of  the 
pageant,  in  which  a  place  is  reserved  for  them. 

Following  with  the  moving  throng  we  find  that  the 
most  impressive  scene  is  yet  in  store  for  the  on-looker. 
After  the  procession  has  passed  through  the  town,  it 
arrives  at  the  water  side,  where  those  who  have  borne 
the  little  food-laden  ships  consigned  to  the  dead  of  the 
sea,  launch  upon  the  waters  these  miniature  vessels  as 
maritime  memorials,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  among  relatives  and  friends  have  in  otherdays  gone 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships  never  to  return.  One  by  one 
these  ship-bearers  step  aside,  and  approaching  the 
water's  edge,  launched  their  boats  seaward,  consigning 
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ihem  and  their  freight  with,  many  God   speeds 
realms  of  the  deep  sea's  dead. 

Each  one  of  these  little  craft  is  supplied  with  a 
lantern  and  combustibles,  which,  after  being  set 
ignite  and  continue  to  burn  for  a  length  of  tim 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings  already  the  darknc 
followed  the  end  of  the  third  day,  and  soon  the  : 
of  the  water  is  covered  with  hundreds  of  these  b 
ships,  the  lights  of  which,  mingling  with  those  oi 
the  blazing  rockets  and  the  illuminated  templi 
habitations,  with  the  increasing  splendor  of  pyroti 
of  all  descriptions,  make  up  a  fitting  finak  of  the  s 
and  startling  scenes  associated  with  the  Fe 
Bong.— iV.  Y.  Obiervi-r. 

Children  in  Japan. 


A  Jipanfse  Siudenl  in  Colorado  C'olieKt". 

Take  forty  of  your  little  boxes  and  ihink  thei 
gether  to  be  the  size  of  this  country,  then  in  one  o 
you  have  Japan,  Vet  in  this  one  box  you  have  o 
as  many  people  as  there  are  in  these  forty  altoge 

Three  hundred  years  ago  no  people  sailed  on 
between  that  country  and  this,  and  they  though 
pious  to  do  so.  The  Japanese  thought  that  the 
filled  with  sticky  liquid  which  wound  round  the 
that  tried  to  go  out  into  this  sea.  and  thus  got  losi 
tore  the  missionaries  came  to  that  land  the  peopli 
thought  of  foreign  countries.  How  surprised  thi 
when  they  first  saw  big  and  strange  ships  nca 
shore. 

They  had  no  steamships  then,  and  thought  tha 
foreign  vessels  were  moved  by  spirits,  for  they  co 
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make  out  how  they  could  sail  against  the  wind.  All 
this  astonishment  and  heat  cooled  off  very  soon^  and 
now  you  see  young  men  attempting  to  leave  their  coun- 
try to  study  in  foreign  lands.  There  are  schools  and 
academies  in  that  land,  for  some  rather  bold  people 
who  went  early  to  foreign  lands,  saw  the  schools  there, 
'Came  back,  and  spoke  of  them  to  the  people  in  Japan. 

The  private  schools  have  the  old  way  of  instruction. 

They  teach  Confucius,  Mencius,  and  many  other  Chinese 

]NX>ks.     Boys  attend  these  schools  as  early  as  five  o*clock 

la  the  morning.    You  sec  each  one  of  them  carry  a 

^aarp  cloth,  with  some  calico  printing  on  it.     These 

they  ue  to  carry  the  books  in,  to  keep  the  dirt  oft.    The 

floor  of  these  schools  is  covered  with  thick  mats,  about 

foar  inches.    The  boys  bend  their  knees  and  sit  before 

their  desks,  between  whose  flat  legs  the  folded  knees  are 

;|lmtt  in.    These  desks  are  only  about  a  foot  high. 

Ifkfjrke  teacher  is  usually  old,  and  he  reads  aloud  to  some 

or  five  of  the  class,  in  a  prolonged  murmuring,  who 

Uieir  heads  low  down  on  the  books,  afraid  to  look 

Vq>  lest  the  stare  of  sensii^  or  master  flashes  on  them. 

You  should  think  it  very  tiresome  to  fold  up  the  legs  so 

long,  but  the  boys  are  patient  enough  to  endure  it.    Yes, 

some  fellows  are  so  cunning  as  to  stretch  out  their  legs 

across  their  neighbor's  back  to  avoid  the  master's  seeing 

them.     Now  the  reading  of  the  teacher  is  over,  the  boys 

bow  low  down  in  token  of  respect  and  thanks. 

There  is  another  thing  the  boys  carry  in  their  hands. 
Take  a  square  as  large  as  a  boy's  hat,  sixteen  years  old, 
divide  one. third  of  it  from  the  other  part  and  you  have 
a  common  Japanese  lunch-box.  These  varnished  boxes 
the  boys  get  filled'  early  in  the  morning.  A  mother 
batches  a  maid  do  it,  and  is  careful  to  reject  anything 
that  the  child  does  not  like.  The  lunch  is  ready,  the 
mother  puts  the  hakama  on  her  child,  telling  him  not  to 
soil  it,  and  away  the  boy  goes  to  his  school. 

In  the  country  the  streets  are  narrow  and  a  horse- 
vagon  in  a  street  will  leave  no  place  for  men  to  walk. 
There  are  vehicles  drawn  by  men,  in  which  people  go 
about  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another.  It  is  really 
a  laige  kind  of  painted  box  with  very  light  wheels.  It 
only  costs  an  average  of  five  cents  for  a  mile  travel  in  this 
cart  These  cabmen  stand  in  groups  in  almost  every 
coraer  of  the  streets.  Will  it  rain  or  storm,  the  boy  calls 
to  these  fellows,  skips  in  the  cart  and  he  is  brought  back 
to  his  home.  These  men  know  the  names  of  streets  so 
veil.    Remember  the  cart  is  called  jinrikisha. 

They  have  no  knives  and  forks  in  this  country.  Noth- 
ing of  this  kind.  They  use  chop-sticks— two  round 
sticks  managed  with  right-hand  fingers,  with  which  they 
pick  up  the  pieces  of  meat  and  vegetables.  They  have 
QoneeiA  of  cutting  the  food;  it  is  cut  in  small  pieces 
before  you  see  it  brought  up  to  the  table.  Just  try  if 
JOQ  can  pick  np  some  pieces  with  two  sticks  in  one  hand. 
The  children  are  taught  how  to  handle  them.  They 
doat  eat  on  a  big  table,  for  they  have  small  tables,  a 
foot'  tall  and  a  foot  wide,  one  for  each,  on  which  the 
bowls  and  plates  are  set. 


Many  of  the  people  thank  their  chopsticks  instead  of 
their  God  for  letting  them  live.  You  would  think  it 
odd  to  bow  to  chopsticks.  The  children  are  taught  to 
do  so  and  it  is  impious  to  omit  it.  Surely  you  should 
not  laugh  at  this  folly.  Suppose  you  once  had  a  mother: 
she  is  now  gone :  would  you  not  clasp  your  friend  or 
brother  and  call  him  *'dear  "  in  place  of  your  lost  mother  ? 
The  people  in  that  land  do  not  know  God  as  you  do, 
and  call  their  chopsticks  God  and  bow  to  them.  They 
know  well  enough  that  the  chopsticks  cannot  stand  up 
and  walk;  but  just  as  you  call  other  persons  dear  when 
you  have  lost  the  real  mother,  so  they  call  their  chop 
sticks  God  because  they  have  no  real  God. 

There  are  many  smart  boys  and  girls  in  that  land  and 
I  am  sure  vou  would  like  them  if  vou  lived  with  them. 
Don't  vou  think  it  real  nice  to  tell  these  children  some- 

m 

thing  about  your  God  when  they  are  ignorant  of  him, 
and  are  worshiping  their  chopsticks  ?  The  missionaries, 
you  know,  are  doing  so  now  in  that  land  and  they  are 
heartily  received.  Would  you  like  to  help  them  if  you 
can,  and  would  you  like  to  know  something  about  them  ? 

A  Japanese  Boy  at  School. 

BY   H.   O.   UNDERWOOD. 

Hideosabe  finishes  his  breakfast  and  then  it  is  school- 
time.  He  makes  himself  ready  by  putting  on  his  wooden 
shoes,  which  are  held  in  place  by  means  of  a  leather 
strap  across  the  instep.  He  wears  a  long  loose  coat  of 
dark-blue  silk — another  evidence  of  wealth — and  under- 
neath this  a  pair  of  very  wide  linen  trousers.  His  head 
is  not  shaven,  but  the  long  hair  is  twisted  into  a  top-knot 
on  the  crown.  This  shows  that  he  is  a  **  Mikado-Bre- 
rencer." 

If  it  were  a  winter  morning  he  would  be  protected 
by  a  heavy  felt  cap  coming  down  over  his  ears  and  neck, 
but  as  it  is  summer  he  wears  no  head  covering,  which 
certainly  seems  a  sensible  custom.  Around  his  waist  is 
tied  a  thick  belt  or  sash,  in  which  are  thrust  two  swords 
one  long,  the  other  short.  In  his  hand  he  carries  a  slate 
and  copy-book  wrapped  in  a  square  of  silk,  while  his 
brushes  and  sticks  of  India  ink — which  supply  the  place 
of  pens  and  ink — are  tied  by  a  common  bit  of  twine  to 
his  belt. 

With  a  good-by  word  to  the  little  sisters — he  does  not 
kiss  them ;  kisses  are  an  unheard-of  luxury  in 
Japan  I — he  runs  out  of  the  door,  his  wooden  clogs 
making  a  great  noise  on  the  stones  of  the  street.  Before 
he  has  gone  far  many  friends,  whose  feet  also  turn 
schoolward,  join  him.  Oddly  enough,  some  of  these  are 
men,  of  twice  his  age,  who  have  only  now  the  chance  to 
learn,  and  think  it  no  shame  to  go  to  school.  The 
school-house  is  strangely  unlike  an  American  institution. 
It  is  a  long,  low,  bamboo  building,  with  glass  windows 
and  rows  of  rough  wooden  benches.  It  has  two  doors, 
for,  according  to  Japanese  etiquette,  pupils  and  teachers 
must  never  enter  at  the  same  door. 

Outside  the  regular  schoolhouse  is  a  building  alccv^^ 
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as  large,  into  which  all   the  pupils  disappear.     Let  us 
follow  them  and  see  what  is  there. 

Two  or  three  servants  stand  inside  this  door,  and  as 
Hideosabe  enters,  he  takes  off  his  clogs,  hands  them  to 
one  of  the  servants,  who  hangs  them  up  by  the  straps, 
and  gives  their  young  owner  a  check  having  a  printed 
number  on  it.  He  then  lakes  off  his  long  sword,  and 
another  attendant  takes  it  and  hangs  it  on  a  tack  on 
the  wall,  giving  a  second  check  for  it.  These  checks 
the  young  student  deposits  in  a  pocket  under  his  blouse, 
and,  with  the  short  sword  still  in  his  bell,  beLdkes  him- 
self to  the  school. 

In  this  room  are  numerous  fire-pots  ranged  along  the 
wall,  and  looking  like  little  charcoal  stoves  such  as  our 
plumbers  carry  about  with  them.  These  are  the  places 
where  both  students  and  native  teachers  light  their 
little  pipes.  Even  in  the  midst  of  Hideosabe's  first 
recitation,  which  is  a  spelling-class,  half  the  students 
and  the  master  smoke. 

But  now  the  school  is  called  to  order  by  three  or 
four  taps  of  a  metal  hammer  on  a  large  bell  without 
a  tongue  in  it.  What  a  strange  country  this  is,  where 
the  cats  have  no  tails,  the  bells  no  tongues,  and  the  peo- 
ple pay  respect  to  your  house  by  taking  off 
their  shoes  instead  of  their  hats  ! 

The  school  is  a  large  one,  consisting  of 
several  hundred  pupils  and  a  half-dozen  mas- 
ters, and  their  idea  of  order  is  not  a  very  strict 
one,  as  they  talk  constantly  in  low,  buzzing 
tones,  smoke  whenever  they  like,  and  oc- 
casionally take  little  naps  on  the  floor,  if  the 
weather  is  hot. 

Hideosabe  studies  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic  and  geography;  while  some  of  the 
older  men  add  to  this  history,  higher  arithmetic 
and  even  chemistry. 

School  hours  are  from  nine  until  three — 
not  unlike  our  own — the  only  recess  being  a 
short  one  for  "tiffin,"  or  lunch,  which  consists 
principally  of  cold  boiled  rice.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  half-hour's  practice  with  the  fenc- 
ing-master, in  which  all  the  pupils  take  part, 
and  a  general  fencing-match  ensues.  They 
use  bamboo  sticks  for  foils,  and  are  so  earnest 
in  this  lesson  that  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for 
somebody  to  be  slightly  hurt.  But  the  Japan- 
ese young  men  are  not  afraid  of  a  few 
scratches,  and  at  the  worst  it  is  hardly  us 
bad  as  a  "cane-rush"  at  an  .American  col- 
lege. 

Three  o'clock  sounds,  and,  at  a  tap  on  the 
tongueless  bell,  school  is  dismissed.  The 
students  all  put  away  their  work,  wrap  up 
their  slates  and  books  in  squares  of  silk  and 
calico,  bow  to  their  teachers  until  their 
faces  touch  the  floor,  and  then  go  out 
into  the  sword -room  to  don  again  the 
long   swords.     When   the   clogs   are    added, 


they  emerge  into  the  street  with  disordered  !■ 
and    more    or    less    ink-besmeared    faces.  —  < 


A  Japanese  GlrFs  Gala-Day. 

The  third  of  March  is  the  Japanese  girls'  ( 
and  as  I  had  not  celebrated  it  in  the  customary 
before  in  my  seventh  year  I  desired  to  do  so. 
shelves  were,  therefore,  arranged  to  form  sle 
which  my  mother  spread  bright  red  cloth,  then 
ting  it  with  little  wooden  dolls  and  doll  furniti 
the  topmost  shelf  were  placed  the  dolls — ugly  1 
ures  sitting  on  tiny  platforms  and  profusely  dret 
handsomely  embroidered  robes — some  were  m; 
mother's  and  mother's  and  a  few  newly  purchasi 

Below  was  the  furniture — little  lacquer  ttui 
silver  locks,  wardrobes  with  silver-hinged  doo 
coal  brazien;,  flower  stands,  candlesticks  and 
dinner  services.  I  was  not  to  enjoy  the  dolls  alo 
little  play-mates,  whom  I  had  invited,  came  ove 
morning  of  the  third,  ready  to  assist  me  In  waitir 
dolls,  who,  by  the  bye,  being  intended  for  the 
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press  with  their  courtiers,  should  not  be  without 
maids. 

ade  all  sorts  of  tempting  dishes,  and  served  them 
eat  juice  and  sweetmeats  in  the  evening,  gather- 
ire  the  dolls  to  play  games.  One  game  was 
vith  cards,  one-half  of  which  were  printed  with 
proverbs  or  maxims,  the  other  half  illustrating 
The  picture  cards  were  laid  on  the  floor;  one  of 
read  a  proverb,  the  others  then  reaching  for  the 
which  illustrated  the  one  repeated,  this  continu- 
II  the  proverbs  were  all  read,  when  the  player 
the  most  of  the  picture  cards  was  said  to  have 
game  and  received  a  cake  as  a  prize  from  the 
upply  on  the  plate  near  by. 
ly  after  this  I  had  my  hair  done  up  in  one  of  the 
:etty  styles  worn  by  Japanese  girls.  Up  to  this 
'  head  was  kept  entirely  shaven  with  the  excep- 
1  ring  about  my  crown  and  a  small  lock  above 
r,  and  over  my  forehead.  My  mother  rubbed  my 
icb  had  lately  been  allowed  to  grow,  with  pomade 
ig  it  stiff  and  glossy,  then  combed  it  out  and  with 
wine  tied  it  to  form  a  curious  little  bow,  between 
pi  of  which  she  placed  a  piece  of  bright  red 
A  hairpin  of  artificial  flowers  was  thrust  into 
i,  and  just  above  my  forehead  a  little  comb  kept 
:  s  little  top-knot  of  hair  tied  with  twine. 
•  erening  and  with  a  girlish  delight  to  display  my 
:  desired  to  take  a  walk.  My  father  complied 
'  wuh  and  took  me  to  the  Ginza — the  main  thor- 
■  of  Tokio.  We  first  arrived  at  the  Tori  (a  pro* 
ID  of  the  Gitaa),  where  the  street  on  both  sides 
d  with  dark  clay  warehouses  with  iron  barred 


windows  and  heavy  bolted  doors,  thrown  open  to  display 
the  goods  for  sale.  Here  was  a  clothing  shop  with  its 
neat  piles  of  cloth  a  foot  wide,  and  cut  in  pieces  eleven 
yards  in  length. 

A  charcoal  brazier,  containing  a  few  live  coals  in  a 
bed  of  ashes,  and  brass  chopsticks  in  place  of  a  poker, 
stood  near  the  front,  warming  the  hands  of  a  clerk  as  be 
read  the  newspaper,  or  at  times  lighting  his  dainty  metal 
pipe.  To  the  side  a  wooden  railing  enclosed  ihe  money- 
changer and  his  low  writing  stand,  scattered  over  with 
ink-brushes,  papers,  receipts  and  piles  of  coin.  On  his 
lap  lay  a  counting-board,  ready  to  aid  him  in  reckoning 
even  the  most  trifling  account.  We  passed  crockery 
stores  containing  every  conceivable  thing  in  the  queens- 
ware  line — such  as  tiny  tea-service  plates,  vases,  "  siike  " 
decanters,  bowls,  fish  platters,  and  flower  pots. 

After  crossing  a  bridge,  we  came  to  the  row  of  white 
houses  fronted  with  pavement  known  as  the  Ginza. 
Lighted  with  gas  and  crowded  with  people,  jinrikis  and 
hacks,  it  presented  a  bright  and  busy  spectacle.  Some 
of  thfe  shops  were  conducted  in  foreign  style,  with  coun- 
ters and  show  windows,  and  dealing  in  fancy  goods  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  umbrellas,  carpets,  lamps,  etc. 
Others  were  wholly  in  Japanese  fashion,  the  goods  laid 
on  the  matted  floor,  and  merry  clerks,  ready  at  any 
moment  to  serve  tea  to  customers  as  well  as  wait 
on   them  with  polite  little  bows  and  honoriflc  phrases. 

Here  and  there  on  the  side-walk  peddlers  had  laid  out 
their  wares,  and  squatting  on  little  .mats,  awaited  their 
customers.  This  was  paradise  to  me  and  I  reluctantly 
left  it  for  the  quieter  street  on  which  we  lived. — Evan- 
gelical Messenger. 
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The  Feut  of  Dolls. 

lY   KIV.    WILLIAM   B.    QtAtYU.    U.D. 

Here  are  two  little  Japanese  girls  who,  every  year, 
enjoy  the  Feast  of  Polls,     Do  ynu  tnow  ihem  ?     No  ? 


Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  about  Komme  and  Lugi,  for 
these  are  their  names.  If  they  lived  in  America  they 
would  be  called  Little  b'lum  and  C;.iar,  for  these  aid 
what  the  words  Komme  and  Lugi  mean . 

The  Feast  of  Dolls  comes  once  a  year, — on  the  third 
day  of  March.  It  is  the  greatest  day  of  the  year  for 
girls.  The  boys  do  not  care  much  about  it,  because 
their  great  dav,  called  the  Feast  of  Flags,  comes  on  the 
fifth  day  of  May, 

Lugi  an  d  Komme  are  both  of  them  school-children, 
and  study  very  hard.  When  a  holiday  comes,  they 
enjoy  it  very  much,  for  they  are  glad  to  lay  down  their 
books,  which  are  full  of  curious  Japanese  and  Chinese 
letters.  So,  last  March,  on  the  day  before  the  Feast  of 
Dolls,  they  washed  the  ink  off  their  hands,  hung  up 
their  copy-books,  and  laid  aside  their  cakes  of  ink  and 
ink-stones  with  more  than  usual  care.  Japanese  chil- 
dren rub  what  we  call  "India"  ink  on  a  stone,  and  write 
with  this  kind  of  ink  altogether. 

After  coming  home  from  school,  they  had  an  early 
supper ;  for  their  mother  wanted  plenty  of  time  to  ar- 
range the  dolls  and  toys  on  tables,  and  to  do  this  re- 
quires as  much  time  as  Santa  CI aus  requires  to  fill  stock- 
ings or  to  trim  Christmas-trees. 

So  the  two  sisters  were  soon  in  bed,  with  their  heads 
on  their  curious  little  pillows,  made  of  a  piece  of  wood 
with  a  cushion  on  top  of  it.  Their  mother  saw  that 
they  were  safe  under  the  covers,  and  then  said:  "oya- 
sumi nasare,"  which  means  "rest  well,"  and  which  peo. 
pie  in  Japan  say,  instead  of  "good-night,"  as  a  bed- 
time kiss. 

Finally  they  fell  asleep,  and  then  their  mother  began 
to  prepare  the  toys  and  the  dolls,  and  the  dolls'  dinner 
and  tea-service,  and  sweetmeats  and  dainty  food  for  her 
darlings  and  their  doll-friends. 

Nearly  every  large  bouse  in  Japan  has  a  smaller 
house  beside  or  near  it,  which  is  fire-proof.    In  this 


storehouse  the  valuable  things  are  kept.  The 
went  to  this  house  and  brought  a  great  many  be 
the  largest  room  of  the  dwelling.  Then  Kon 
Lugi's  mammaand  papa  opened  the  boxes  and  a 
the  tables.  Everything  in  the  boxes  was  w raj 
in  silk.  They  were  kept  quite  busy  for  thrcf 
Then,  after  admiring  the  brilliant  show,  whi 
knew  their  darling  Komme  and  Lugi  would  e 
much,  the  Japanese  mamma  and  papa  went  to  b 
The  little  girls  rose  earlier  than  usual  the  nex 
ing.  They  quickly  dressed,  putting  on  their  bei 
of  red  crape  and  curiously  figured  silk,  and  wi 
to  tlieir  parents,  as  Japanese  children  always 
■vished  them  "good-morning."  They  did  not  ei 
breakfast,  as  they  were  loo  eager  to  see  their  do 
Now,  how  many  dolls  did  these  little  girls  h 
you  suppose  ?  U  was  a  Feast  of  Dolls,  you  r 
member !     One?    Two  ?     Four  ?     Five .' 

Guess  again.  Ten?  More  than  ten;  you 
hardly  believe  it,  but  they  had  over  a  hundrec 
Japan  is,  above  all  others,  the  land  for  dolls. 

Some  of  them  were  two  hundred  years  old. 
of  that  1  They  had  belonged  to  Komme 's  great 
mother's  great-grandn-.other.  I  suppose  you 
have  called  them  Methusaleh's  daughters.  The 
were  very  dark  with  age;  their  gilt  ornaments  \ 
tarnished ;  but,  strange  to  say,  their  dress  w 
fashionable  in  Japan.  Fashions  do  not  chang 
every  few  months,  but  remain  just  the  same  foi 
ries.  Then  there  were  dolls  which  had  beloi 
Komme 's  grandmother  and  to  her  mother,  and 
like  a  great  Thanksgiving  party  at  home,  when 
pa  and  papa  and  mamma  and  all  the  children  n 
gether.    Only  they  were  dolls. 

But  they  were  very  different  from  anyifc 
America. 

There  were  Mikados  and  Mikados'  wives,  a 
coons  and  Tycoonesses,  and  ladies  and  gentlei 
the  Court,  boy-babies  and  girl-babies,  and  youi 
anese  ladies  and  young  Japanese  gentlemen.  A 
dressed  in  a  manner  entirely  different  from  any 
can  dolls.  The  Mikado's  wife  and  ladies  of  thi 
wear  their  hair  far  down  their  bac'^.s,  and  have  on 
of  loose  pantaloons  of  cherry-red  silk.  The  ' 
had  on  a  very  high  black  cap  perched  on  the  fro 
of  his  head,  and  he  and  his  ofhcers  and  men 
wore  swords  in  their  silk  girdles.  Indeed,  it  loo 
me,  when  I  went  into  Komme's  house,  as  if  all  I 
ferent  kinds  of  Japanese  I  had  ever  seen,  eithei 
palace  or  on  the  street,  had  suddenly  become  smi 
were  sitting  on  Komme's  table.  Some  of  thesi 
things  were  only  six  inches  high  ;  some  about 
tall ;  but  Lugi's  favorite  doll  was  four  feet  higt 
the  top  of  the  puffs  on  her  head  to  the  soles 
sandals. 

But  the  dolls  were  only  part  of  the  show, 
were  tables  to  eat  from,  and  to  play  games  on. 
were  for  checkers  ;  some  for  "  proverb  "  cards. 
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the  dishes  and  cups  and  bottles,  and  things  to  eat  out 

I     of  and  with,  they  were  too  many  to  count,  and  yet  they 
were  nearly  all  different  from  our  table-service.     Then 
there  were  dogs  and  cats  and  deer  and  wild  boars,  fishes 
I     aod  lobsters,  all  made  to  play  with,  and  very  pretty. 
■     Then  there  were  tiny  racks  and   "horses"  to  hang 
I    clothes  upon,  and  on  these  everything  belonging  to  a 
'    girl's  or  a  lady's  dress  was  hung.     Do   you   think   it 
stiange  that  among  them  all  was  not  one  hat  or  bonnet, 
one  pair  of  boots,  or  one  frock?    Japanese  ladies  never 
wear  any  of  these,  and  yet  they  have  very  pretty  dresses, 
and  look  very  neat,  and  dress  very  becomingly. 

All  children's  playthings  are  only  the  tiny  copies  of 
vhat  their  parents  and  grown  folks  play  with — I  mean 
what  they  use.  So  I  found,  when  I  went  to  see  Koitime's 
father,  and  looked  in  upon  their  fun,  that  everything 
the;  were  playing  with  was  just  like  what  I  saw  the 
Japanese  fathers  and  mothers  use.  They  did  not  have 
an; railroads  in  Japan  then;  so  ever^'body  had  to  travel 
in  a  iago^  which  is  a  kind  of  basket,  or  box,  carried  by 
(oen. 

Kamme  and  Lugi  had  plenty  of  traveling-boxes  and  | 
tiuciks,  made  of  sandal-wood  and  camphor. wood  and 
sereral  handsome  kagos.  They  played  taking  the  Mi-  [ 
kado  to  Kioto,  and  all  the  make-believe  lords  and  ladies  | 
followed  them.  When  they  arrived  in  Kioto,  they  were  i 
Very  hungry,  and  all  sat  down  to  dinner. 

How  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  that  dinner, — that  I 
ital  Feast  of  Dolls,     Each  table  was  only  about  four   i 
iocbes  square,  but  on  it  were  rice  and  tish  and  ginger   I 
»id  radishes  and  beans  and  tea  and  buckwheat  cakes.  , 
Iiuppose  the  dolls  all  enjoyed  it;  but  they  left  the  fea^t 
UKaiea.     Still,  it  was  good  Japanese  food.     Thertr  was  , 
00 bread,  no  beef,  no  cheese,  no  pies,  no  milk,  no  coffee, 
Air  the  Jipanae  people  very  seldom  eat  or  drink  these 
lbiii|i,  and  Japanese  dolls,  never.  { 


After  the  feast  Ihey  made  some  of  the  dolls'dance. 
They  put  the  Mikado  on  his  throne,  and  brought  up  the 
Tycoon  and  all  the  lords  and  gentlemen  to  bow  to  him. 
They  made  each  doll  bow  its  head  and  touch  the  floor 
with  its  forehead.  Then  they  made  the  ladies  play  on 
the  koto,  a  kind  of  Japanese  harp.  Komme  made  the 
dolls  go  through  the  motions,  while  Lugi  made  the 
music. 

By  and  by  it  was  time  for  the  dolls  to  be  put  to  bed, 
and  then  their  curious  sleeping  coats  were  put  on,  and 
each  head  was  laid  on  its  pillow.  By  this  time  mamma 
found  that  it  was  nearly  time  for  her  darlings  to  go  to 
sleep  also. 

The  Feast  of  Dolls  in  Japan  lasts  only  one  day,  but 
the  display  of  toys  continues  several  days. — St.  Nkhoias. 
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Changes  In  Japan. 

The  "  United  Church  of  Japan  "  in  council  assembled 
on  March  z8tb  last,  thus  alludes  to  the  changes  going 
on  in  Japan : 

"  After  two  centuries  of  seclusion  the  country  is  sud- 
denly open  to  the  world.  The  Shogun  is  gone,  the  Mi- 
kado restored  to  power,  and  with  the  suppression  of  the 
Satsuma  revolt,  the  integrity  of  the  empire  established. 
With  the  reception  of  foreigners  a  new  type  of  civiliza- 
tion has  been  welcomed.  The  telegraph  stretches  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  The  mail  service  is 
admirable.  Railways  cross  the  country  in  various  direc- 
tions and  fleets  of  steamers  ply  from  port  to  port  up 
and  down  the  coast.  Banks  and  hospitals  have  been 
established.  Daily  newspapers  abound.  There  is  an 
excellent  system  of  education  culminating  in  a  univer- 
sity. The  army  and  navy  are  organized  after  foreign 
models.  A  new  code  of  laws  based  upon  those  of 
Europe  has  been  adopted.  The  recent  proclamation, 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  empress,  recommends  the 
adoption  of  foreign  dress  by  the  women  of  the  country. 
In  the  year  1890  there  is  to  be  a  parliament.  Ceruinly 
a  nation  that  has  seen  such  things  as  these  accomplished 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  may  see  greater 
things  done  by  the  year  1900. 

"But  the  movement  now  witnessed  in  Japan  is  not 
confined  to  such  particulars  as  these.  It  includes  also 
the  question  of  religion.     There  can  be  no  vigorous 


national  life  without  some  religion.  Brahmanism  and 
Mohammedanism  are  out  of  the  question.  Buddhism  is 
condemned  already.  There  remains  only  Christianity 
That  is  the  common  position  assumed  by  the  press. 
And  what  the  press  encourages  the  government  allows. 
Ten  years  ago  it  was  a  question  whether  it  would  be 
permitted  to  build  a  church  on  a  public  street  in  the  city 
of  Tokio  ;  churches  are  now  found  in  every  direction. 
Once  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  a  Japanese 
could  be  found  to  print  a  translation  of  one  of  the  Gos- 
pets  ;  now  large  priming  houses  compete  for  the  work 
of  the  Bible  and  tract  societies  ;  treatises  on  theulogr 
are  printed  and  bound  at  the  government  establishment 
and  the  Scriptures  and  Christian  books,  magazines  and 
newspapers  go  everywhere  freely.  More  than  this,  there 
are  men  now  living  who  confessed  Christ  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives,  and  these  same  men  are  to-day  preaching 
Christ  in  public  halls  and  theatres  to  audiences  that  are 
glad  to  hear  them.  The  tone  of  Buddhism  is  a  tone  of 
defeat :  Christianity  is  confident  of  victory. 

"This,  however,  is  not  all.  Not  only  is  Christianity 
a  common  theme  proclaimed  upon  the  platform,  dis- 
cussed on  the  railway,  queried  about  in  the  country  inns; 
not  only  is  it  encouraged  openly  by  the  press  and  tacitly 
by  the  government ;  it  is  rapidly  crystalizing  into 
churches.  At  the  close  of  the  last  year  (1886),  there 
were  connected  with  the  United  Church  fifty-five  organ- 
ized churches,  twenty-five  of  which  are  wholly  self-sup- 
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porting.  There  was  a  membership  of  5,472.  The  min- 
isters numbered  twenty-eight  and  the  theological  students 
forty-three.  The  contributions  for  the  year  amounted 
to  more  than  ten  thousand  (Mexican)  dollars.  This  is 
the  report  of  the  United  Church  alone,  and  others  are 
doing  likewise.  The  Board  of  Home  Missions  con- 
nected with  the  Synod  is  simply  overwhelmed  with  ap- 
plications. It  is  not  rash  to  say  that  rightly  directed 
labor  in  almost  any  town  in  the  empire  would  end  be- 
fore long  in  an  organized  church. 

"  This,  then,  is  our  opportunity  ;  such  an  opportunity 
as  the  modern  church  has  never  had  vouchsafed  to  it." 


Methodist  Episcopal  Missions  In  Japan. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Japan  Mission  made  last 
fall  gave  14  foreign  missionaries,  12  assistant  mission- 
aries, 12  foreign  missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Society, 
15  native  workersof  the  Woman's  Society,  6  native  or- 
dained preachers,  33  native  unordained  preachers,  8 
native  teachers,  5  foreign  teachers,  15  other  helpers, 
1,754  members,  450  probationers,  113  conversions  during 
the  year,  660  adults  baptized,  140  children  baptized,  2 
theological  schools  with  6  teachers  and  23  students,  7 
high  schools  with  42  teachers  and  584  pupils,  10  day 
schools  with  422  pupils,  54  Sunday-schools  with  1,992 
scholars,  16  churches  and  chapels  estimated  as  worth 
$9,114.  Collected  for  self  support,  $4,118.85.  Collected 
f  3r  other  purposes,  $1,487.58. 

Some  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  mission  force 
since  December  last  when  the  list  of  missionaries  was 
compiled  by  Mr.  Loomis. 

Rev.  L,  W.  Squier  and  wife  have  returned  to  the 
United  States.  Rev.  E.  R.  Fulkerson  and  wife,  and 
Rev.  J.  G.  Cleveland  and  wife  have  lately  reinforced 
the  mission.  Mr.  Fulkerson  is  stationed  at  Yokohama, 
and  Mr.  Cleveland  at  Sendai, 

Rev.  W.  C.  Davidson  and  wife  and  Rev.  C.  S.  Long 
and  wife  have  in  previous  years  labored  in  Japan,  and 
expect  to  return  to  Japan  in  the  fall.  Miss  Harriet  S. 
Ailing  has  been  appointed  to  Japan,  and  will  relieve 
Miss  Vail  who  will  return  temporarily  to  the  United 

States. 

Rev.  Gideon  F.  Draper  writes  from  Japan  as  follows  : 
**Our  church  has  been  on  the  field  nearly  fourteen  years; 
the  meeting  for  the  organization  of  the  mission,  held 
Aug.  8,  1873,  niarking  the  opening  of  our  work.  It 
vas  not  until  the  fall  of  1874  that  the  missionaries 
could  take  up  the  work  of  evangelization,  as  the  first 
year  was  of  course  occupied  in  the  study  of  the  language. 
At  the  second  annual  meeting  held  in  July,  1875,  there 
were  but  five  members  and  twelve  probationers  reported; 
a  goodly  beginning,  however,  when|the  difficulties  to  be 
contended  with  are  considered.  Not  the  least  of  these 
obstacles  was  the  intricate  and  puzzling  language,  which 
scorns  the  restraint  of  grammatical  rules  and  yet  has 
many  ways  of  expressing  the  same  thought,  varied 
according  to  the  station  of  the  speaker  or  the  person 


addressed,  and  which,  to  render  its  written  page 
intelligible  (?)  calls  to  the  aid  of  an  extensive  syllabary 
all  the  ideographs  of  the  Chinese. 

"At  the  ensuing  annual  meeting  in  the  summer  of 
1876,  reports  showed  a  membership  of  forty-three,  with 
thirty  probationers  and  a  most  encouraging  growth. 
This  growth  has  been  continued  for  ten  years,  so  that 
at  the  third  session  of  the  Japan  annual  conference, 
held  last  September,  reports  showed  that  there  had  been 
a  gain  of  1,711  in  membership,  while  the  probationers 
were  420  in  excess  of  ten  years  ago.  A  native  ministry 
has  been  raised  up,  flourishing  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished, a  publishing  agency  inaugurated,  and  in  fact  all 
the  machinery  necessary  for  the  full  equipment  of  the 
church.  Of  course,  this  is  thus  far,  in  a  large  degree, 
the  result  of  missionary  labors  and  financial  support 
from  home,  but  the  aim  is  to  develop  as  speedily  as 
possible  a  church  that  shall  be  able  to  take  these  enter- 
prises up  and  carry  them  on  successfully." 

The  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Elmer,  who  is  now  connected  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Japan  Mission  writes  from 
Japan,  April  20  : 

"A  short  time  since  I  sent  you  some  account  of  the 
work  at  Kanagawa.  The  night-school  then  mentioned 
has  somewhat  increased  in  numbers,  as  has  also  the 
congregation  at  the  little  church.  Sunday  before  last 
three  children  and  one  adult  were  baptized,  and  on  last 
Sabbath  three  were  received  into  membership  ;  one  of 
these  was  Sister  Rulofson's  Kanagawa  day- school 
teacher,  another  was  a  convert  from  the  Romanists,  and 
the  third,  one  who  had  formerly  been  expelled  from  our 
church. 

"  The  attendance  at  our  Sunday-school  is  also  rapidly 
increasing,  the  average  being  about  eighty  persons,  of 
whom  some  twenty  are  adults. 

''  In  connection  with  the  church  Miss  Rulofson,  of 
the  *  W.  F.  M.  S.,'  holds  a  woman's  meeting  every 
Thursday  afternoon,  where  in  conjunction  with  the 
teaching  of  English,  foreign  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting, 
etc.,  religious  books  are  read  to  the  women  and  a  passage 
from  Scripture  read  and  explained  to  them. 

"  All  these  things  are  done  in  order  to  induce  the 
people  to  attend  the  various  services  of  the  church,  and 
at  each  of  these  schools  and  meetings  the  Bible  is  regu- 
larly taught  and  the  attendants  earnestly  besought  to 
seek  salvation  in  Christ  Jesus. 

"  Sister  Rulofson  has  also  added  a  fine  woman's  school 
at  Lobe,  half  way  between  Yokohama  and  Kanagawa. 
She  has  about  twenty  scholars  now,  all  ladies  of  the 
upper  class  of  society.  The  curriculum  here  is  about 
the  same  as  that  at  the  woman's  meeting  at  Kanagawa, 
though  these  ladies  pay  for  tuition  and  are  taught  daily. 

"  In  connection  with  the  Lobe  school,  there  is  a  large 
night  school  under  the  influence  and  control  of  the 
*  Gospel  Society,*  a  native  adjunct  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

<'  This  night  school  is  for  men  and  boys  only  and  has 
several  good  classes  ;  one  is  formed  of  only  the  higher 
officers  of  the  customs  service.    Many  of  the  schoUx^ 
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are  regular  attendants  at  divine  service  and  earnest 
students  of  the  Word  of  God. 

"  During  i8S6  there  was  no  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
direct  conversions  with  this  school,  and  there  were 
doubtless  many  more  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  through  its  ministrations,  of  whom  we  have  not 
heard,  nor  shall  we  hear  of  them  until  we  all  meet  around 
the  '  Great  White  Throne  '  to  tell  the  story  of  how  we 
came  there. 

"There  is  no  lack  of  hearer?,  but  a  dearth  of  preachers. 
O  !  that  our  church  would  send  more  laborers  to  this 
hungering  people.  Japan  has  38,000,000  souls  waiting 
for  the  '  Bread  of  Life  '  to  be  broken  to  theifl,  and  there 
are  only  535  effective  workers  among  all  this  multitude ; 
one  worker  to  71,028  persons.  Of  these  J15  are  foreign 
missionaries,  93  are  ordained  Japanese  and  ihe  remaining 
227  un-ordained  native  helpers,  some  fifiy  of  whom  are 
Bible  women," 


Bev.  CaiTolt  Sammerfleld  Long,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

1IBTHC)DI3T|  EPISCOPAL  MISSIONARY    IN  JAPAN. 

Carroll  S.  Long,  son  of  Rev.  Wm.  R.  Long,  of  the 
Holston  Conference,  was  born'in  McM  inn  county,  Ten- 
nessee, January  3,  1850.  The  records  of  his  family 
show  that  he  sprang  from  a  Scotch-English  ancestry, 
tracing  an  unbroken  lineage  to  the  time  of  Henr>'  VII. 

Dr.  Long  is  the  oldest  but  one  of  a  family  of  five  sons 
and  seven  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  still  living,  and 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

His  early  years  were  spent  on  his  father's  farm  engag- 
ing in  agricultural  pursuits  and  attending  the  neighbor- 
hood schools.      His  parents  were  strong  adherents  to 


the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  faith  he  waE 
carefully  trained.  While  yet  very  young  his  lender 
heart  was  drawn  to  the  Savior.  In  May,  1S58,  he 
attached  himself  to  the  Church,  and  on  January  7, 
1859,  one  day  before  he  was  nine  years  old,  he  was 
received  into  full  membership,  having  been  converted 
at  a  camp-meeting  in  his  native  ccunty  five  months  pre- 

In  186S  he  entered  the  East  Tennessee  Wesleyan 
University  {now  Grant  Memorial),  where  he  pursued  the 
regularcollegiate  course  for  two  J  ears.  He  then  engaged 
in  teaching  for  a  period  of  two  years,  during  which  time 
he  read  a  course  in  medicine  with  a  view  to  making  the 
practice  of  medicine  his  life-work  ;  but  God  had  not  so 
ordered.  In  1872  he  yielded  to  a  conviction  he  had 
long  endeavored  to  suppress  that  he  ought  to  tnter  the 
ministry,  and  accordingly  on  the  lad  of  June  of  the 
same  year  he  was  licensed  to  preach.  He  again  entered 
the  University,  and  in  May,  1S75,  completed  the  scientific 
course.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  was  admitted 
on  trial  into  the  Holston  Conference  and  stationed  at 
Asheville,  N.  C.  Here  his  work  was  laborious,  having 
in  connection  with  his  pastoral  duties  the  presidency  oi 
Candler  College,  an  institution  then  in  its  incipicncy, 
Four  years  of  excessive  toil  were  here  spent  as  preacher 
and  educator.  Returning  inthespringof  1878  to  the  Uni- 
versity, he  passed  an  examination  in  the  classics  and  was 
graduated  in  that  course,  and  received  three  years  latei 
in  eursu  the  degree  of,  A.M.  In  May,  1886,  his  a/u/n 
mattr  conferred  upon  him  Jhe  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy on  examination. 

June  3,  1879,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Flora  Smith, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Smith,  of  the  Northern 
New  York  Conference. 

In  August,  1879,  the  trustees  of  Powells  Valley  Semi 
nary  elected  him  Principal  of  that  inetitution.  He 
remained  here  but  five  months,  when  he  resigned  tc 
accept  an  appointment  from  Bishop  Peck  as  missionary  tt 
Japan.  A  year  previously  Dr.  Long  had  offered  himsell 
as  a  missionary  to  Africa  and  was  awaiting  an  appoint- 
ment to  that  field  from  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven,  which  h( 
received  a  few  hours  after  he  had  accepted  the  one  tc 
Japan.  Bishop  Haven's  letter  appointing  him  to  Africa 
is  among  the  last,  if  net  the  very  last,  the  bishop  evei 
wrote,  it  being  the  day  on  which  he  took  permanently  tc 
his  bed,  never  to  rife  again. 

On  the  i8ih  of  February,  iSSo.  Mr.  Long  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  on  the  "Gaelic,"  in  company  with  his 
wife,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Draper,  who  were  also  underappoint- 
ment  to  Japan,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WiUiits,  who  were  on 
their  way  to  join  our  North  China  Mission.  On  arriv- 
ing in  Japan,  March  zcth,  Mr.  Long  was  appointed  bj 
Dr.  Maclay  to  educational  work  on  the  large  island  of  Ktu- 
shiu,  with  headquarters  at  Nagasaki.  He  immediaielj 
commenced  the  study  of  the  language,  and  pursued  it  with 
such  energy  and  constancy  that  in  less  than  thirteen 
months  after  reaching  the  island  he  preached  his  first 
sermon  in  the  native  language,  using  for  his  text,  "  7ht 
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Son  of  man  hath  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
iost"  Of  this  efifort  his  native  teacher  said, "  The  artic- 
ulation and  pronunciation  were  as  good  as  a  native's, 
and  the  discourse  well  understood  by  all  who  heard  it." 
He  remained  in  the  educational  work  two  years,  during 
which  time  he  built  Cobleigh  Seminary,  mainly  by  per- 
sonal contributions  he  had  solicited  from  friends  in 
the  United  States.  This  institution  is  now  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition  under  the  management  of  Revs.  Charles 
Bishop  and  D.  S.  Spencer.  The  return  of  Rev.  J.  C. 
Davison  to  the  United  States  in  April,  1882,  made  it  nec- 
essary that  Dr.  Long  give  up  teaching  and  enter  the  evan- 
gelistic work,  in  which  he  labored  zealously  and  success- 
fully for  three  years  as  Presiding  Eider  of  the  Naga- 
saki District. 

Overwork  and  the  enervating  influence  of  the  climate 
so  far  impaired  his  health  that  in  April,  1885,  he  was 
ordered  by  his  physician  to  give  up  his  work  and  seek  a 
complete  change  of  climate.  Accordingly  he  returned 
to  his  native  land,  where  his  health  had  been  so  far 
restored  that  he  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  return  to  his 
much  loved  work  in  Japan.  During  his  stay  in  the 
United  States  Dr.  Long  is  rendering  valuable  services 
to  the  cause  of  missions  by  his  able  lectures  and 
addresses ;  and  he  is  at  present  serving  the  church  as 
Presiding  Elder  in  the  North  Carolina  Conference. 

Osaka  Conference  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

At  the  Conference  of  missionaries  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  recently  held  in  Osaka,  resolutions  were  passed 
favoring  the  establishment  of  a  church  in  Japan  which 
shall  impose  no  non-essential  conditions  of  communion. 
We  insert  below  the  full  text  of  the  resolutions,  and 
also  the  letter  of  Bishop  Bickersteth  who,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee,  forwarded  the  resolutions  to  the  mis- 
sions of  differ^t  churches.  To  those  we  add  the  reply 
of  the  Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Missions: 

[copy.] 
Resolutions  passed  at  the  General  Conference  of  Mis- 
sionaries belonging  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  America,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  Church  Missionary  Society!  held  in  Osaka,  Feb- 
ruary 8th,  1887 : 

I.  That  this  United  Conference  of  Missionaries  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States  of  America,  now  assembled 
in  Osaka,  wishes  to  place  on  record  its  desire  for  the 
establishment  in  Japan  of  a  Christian  Church  which  by 
imposing  no  non-essential  conditions,  of  communion  shall 
include  as  many  as  possible  of  the  Christians  of  this 
country. 

II.  That  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Bishops  and  the 
Revs.  A.  Lloyd,  H.  D.  Page,  and  P.  K.  Fyson  be 
appointed  to  enter  into  communication  on  the  subject 
with  any  committee  that  may  be  authorized  to  act  in 
like  manner  on  behalf  of  other  Christian  bodies  in  Japan. 

IIL  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
iecretariet  of  the  various  Christian  bodies  of  Japan,  with 


a  letter  from  the  chairman  requesting  them  to  com- 
municate the  same  to  the  foreign  members  of  their 
missions. 

Osaka,  February  8,  1887. 

[copy.]  Osaka,  March  i,  1887. 

Dear  Sir  : — It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  forward  the 
enclosed  resolutions. 

May  I  ask  your  acceptance  at  the  same  time  of  a  copy 
of  two  sermons,  which  I  have  lately  published  ? 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Edw.  Bickersteth,  Bishop. 

Reply  (tf  the  Council,  Representing  the  Missions  of 
the  American  Presbyterian,  the  United  Presbyterian  of 
Scotland,  and  American  Reformed  Churches. 

T0KIO9  March  31,  1887. 

Dear  Sir  : — Your  note  of  the  first  instant,  together 
with  the  accompanying  resolutions  and  sermons,  has 
been  presented  to  the  Council  of  the  Missions  connected 
with  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan.  And  I  am 
directed  by  the  Council  to  reply  as  follows : 

As  you  are  aware,  the  first  of  the  resolutions  referred 
reads  thus:  *'  This  United  Conference  of  tl^tiMiMiollarias 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States  of  America  now  assembled 
in  Osaka,  wishes  to  place  on  record  its  desire  for  the 
establishment  in  Japan  of  a  Christian  Church,  which  by 
imposing  no  non-essential  conditions  of  communion 
shall  include  as  many  as  possible  of  the  Christians  of 
this  country. 

The  language  of  the  latter  part  of  this  resolution  is 
susceptible  of  at  least  two  quite  different  interpretations. 

I.  The  meaning  may  be  that  the  missionaries  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  desire  to  establish  in  Japan  a  Church 
which  shall  admit  individuals  to  membership  without 
requiring  of  them  anything  beyond  a  credible  profes- 
sion of  Christianity. 

If  this  be  the  meaning  which  the  words  are  intended 
to  convey,  we  can  assure  you  of  our  hearty  co-opera- 
tion. Jt  is  our  principle  and  our  practice  to  baptize  into 
the  Church  all  who  profess  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  Son  of  God  and  Savior  of  men,  and  who  accept 
Him  as  their  Master.  Christ  alone  is  the  Lord  of  the 
conscience ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  theologians  of  Prince- 
ton are  wont  to  say  :  ''  No  one  has  a  right  to  exclude 
from  the  Communion  of  the  Church  Visible  any,  saving 
those  whom  the  Holy  Scriptures  exclude  from  the  Church 
Invisible."  This  is  the  position  of  the  Church  which 
sent  us  to  this  land ;  and  this  the  positon  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  with  which  it  is  our  privilege 
to  serve. 

II.  The  meaning  of  the  resolution  may  be  that  the 
missionaries  of  the  Episcopal  Church  desire  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  single  ecclesiastical  organization  which 
shall  include  in  its  standards  of  doctrine  and  govern- 
ment nothing  but  what  is  essential  to  constitute  a  true 
Church  of  Christ. 

Such  a  resolution  as  this,  even  when  expressed  iti 
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unambiguous  language,  commits  no  one  in  the  least-     It 

is  a  resolution  which  might  be  passed  with  absolute  una- 
nimity even  by  the  College  of  Cardinals.  Obviously  all 
turns  upon  the  meaning  attached  to  the  word  "essen- 
tial." 

But  the  Church  to  which  we  belong  is  behind  no  other 
Church  of  Christ  in  a  sincere  desire  for  any  true  Chris- 
tian unity.  And  therefore,  lest  by  any  means  we  may  let 
slip  any  possible  opportunity  of  furthering  that  end,  we 
have  appointed  to  meet  with  the  committee  named  in  the 
second  resolution  of  the  Osaka  Conference  the  following 
members  of  this  Council  :  The  Rev.  James  L.  Amer- 
man,  d.d.,  James  C.  Hepburn,  m.d.,  ll.d.,  the  Revs.  G. 
F.  Verbeclc,  d.d..  Hugh  Waddell,  E.  Rothesay  Miller. 
J.  P.  Moore,  and  William  Imbrie,  Ti-J). 

Before  closing,  however,  candor  compels  us  to  make 
known  to  you  our  mind  on  certain  points.  Your  note 
of  the  first  instant  (already  referred  to)  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir: — It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  forward  the 
enclosed  resolutions. 

May  I  ask  your  acceptance  at  the  same  time  of  a  copy 
of  two  sermons,  which  1  have  lately  published  ? 
|(   Yours  very  faithfully, 

■  Edw.  Bickerstetk,  Bishop. 

^We  make  this  quotation  to  remind  you  that,  while  the 
resolution  of  the  Osaka  Conference  goes  before  the 
world  alone,  and  as  a  resolution  expressing  the  desire 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Church  that  shall  impose  no 
Don-CKsential  conditions  of  communion  ;  it  comes  to  us 
accompanied  by  a  document  radically  affecting  its 
meaning. 

To  be  more  explicit : 

1.  On  the  ninth  page  of  the  sermons  we  learn  what, 
from  your  point  of  view,  is  "essential  to  a  Church 
which  would  abide  in  the  teaching  and  fellowship  of  the 
Apostles,"  Those  essentials  are  five  :  "The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, the  Creeds,  the  orders  of  the  Ministry,  and  the 
Sacraments,  together  with  the  initial  rite  of  Confirma- 
tion." 

Such  a  statement  as  this  we  cannot  allow  to  pass 
without  comment.  Vou  are  aware  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  throughout  the  world  constantly  maintains  that 
Bishop  and  Presbyter  in  the  New  Testament  are  only 
different  names  describing  one  and  the  same  officer. 
As  Bishop  Lightfoot  expresses  it,  "the  two  words  are 
synonymes."  .\nd  yet,  in  the  language  of  the  sermons, 
we  are  given  clearly  to  understand  that  an  Episcopal 
form  of  government,  in  which  Bishops  and  Presbyters 
constitute  distinct  orders  of  the  ministry,  is  not  to  be 
ranked  among  the  non-essentials.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  one  of  the  five  essentials.  Th  us,  while  the  resolution  of 
the  Osaka  Conference,  standing  alone,  manifests  a  con- 
ciliatory spirit,  read  in  the  light  of  the  accompanying 
document  it  is  an  invitation  to  surrender  the  convictions 
of  centuries  and  the  clear  example  of  the  straiitst  sect. 
r.  But  not  only  is  it  evident  that  the  government  of 
the  Church  which  it  is  desired  to  found  is  to  be  Epis- 
copal: besides  this,  various  expressions  in  the  Sermons 
make  it  also  evident  that  the  Church  to  which  we  belong 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  true  Church  of  Christ. 

The  sermons  speak  of  "Christians;"  of  "numerous 
sodies  of  Christians  with  ministries  and  disciplines  of 
Jieir  own,  deficient  alike  in  conception  and  authority." 


Even  in  this  country,  where  there  is  no  State  church, 
and  where,  therefore,  as  in  America,  conformity  and 
non-conformity  are  unmeaning  terms,  the  sermons  speak 
of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  as  the  work  of 
"non. conformist  Christia:;s "  In  a  single  passage 
courtesy  rises  to  the  height  of  "  fellow-Christians."  But 
the  use  of  the  word  church  is  sedulously  guarded  against. 
In  a  sermon  upon  the  nature  of  the  Church— a  document 
accompanying  a  resolution  apparently  in  the  interest  of 
church  union — the  Church  to  which  we  belong  is 
studiously  denied  the  name  of  a  Church  of  Our  Lord, 

The  Presbyterian  Church  is  one  of  the  great  historic 
Churches — a  Church  of  theologians  and  statesmen,  a 
Church  of  martyrs  and  confessors,  a  Church  that  upheld 
liberty  of  conscience  in  Europe  against  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  the  Church  of  England.  And  we  have  not 
come  to  Japan  to  receive  anew  the  ministry  of  reconcil- 
iation from  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Communion. 

.\nd  what  is  true  of  ourselves  is  true  also  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan.  That  is  a  Church  with 
a  body  of  ordained  ministers  numbering  twenty-eight; 
it  has  fifty-five  organized  churches,  of  which  twenty-five 
are  self-supporting ;  the  offerings  of  its  members  during 
the  past  year  rose  above  ten  thousand  dollars.  It  is  a 
Church  that  is  growing  in  strength  and  in  grace  ;  and 
among  its  ministers  and  laymen  are  men — not  a  few  of 
them — who  are  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is 
in  them.  Such  is  this  Church.  .\nd  we  are  greatly  mis- 
taken in  its  loyalty  to  the  teaching  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  if  it  will  not  insist  that  it  will 
meet  no  Church,  nor  the  representatives  of  any  Church, 
excepting  upon  terms  of  absolute  ecclesiastical  equality. 
The  spirit  that  the  head  may  say  to  the  hands  "  I  have 
no  need  of  you  " — the  spirit  of  schism — we  are  sure  that 
it  will  give  no  place  to,  no,  not  for  an  hour. 

But  may  we  not  be  mistaken  in  reading  the  resolution 
in  the  light  of  the  sermons?  Perhaps  we  should  not 
affirm  that  this  is  impossible.  It  is  conceivable  that 
there  was  no  connection  intended  between  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  sermons.  We  may  imagine  that  one  and 
the  same  official  communication,  from  a  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England,  acting  as  chairman  of  a  committee 
representing  the  Episcopal  Church,  might  by  a  mere 
coincidence  contain  a  resolution  proposing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Church,  and  "ask  at  the  same  time  the 
acceptance  "  of  a  document  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the 
Church.  Inasmuch  as  even  this  is  not  inconceivable,  it 
is  possible  that  we  may  have  been  mistaken  ;  and  if  so 
you  will  be  able  to  inform  us.  In  any  case,  however,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  future  misconception,  kindly 
let  us  have  your  answer  to  these  questions  : 

1.  Do  the  Bishops  and  other  Clergy  of  the  Osaka 
Conference  regard  the  Episcopate  as  one  of  the  "non- 
essential conditions  of  the  communion"  referred  to  in 
the  resolution  ? 

2.  Do  they  acknowledge  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  as  truly  a  Church  of  Christ  as  is  a  Church  of  the 
Anglican  Commmunion  ? 

3.  Are  they  ready  by  word  and  deed  pubiicly  to 
acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  ordination  of  the  min- 
isters of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  ?  Are 
they  ready  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
at  their  hands?  Very  truly  yours, 

William  Imbrfe, 
Secretary  to  the  Council  of  the  Missions  connected 

with  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

To  the  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteih,  d.d..  Bishop  of 

the  Church  of  England  in  Japan,  ^ft-i  CwCNtroa^  qK  ■C^.t 

Commrttte  ol  Oc\t  t^%is!fc'a.  OitvV' 
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MISSIONARIES  IN  JAPAN. 


Names  and  Addresses  of  Mission- 
aries in  Japan,  Dec,  1886. 

BY  REV.   H.   LOOMIS. 
American  BaptUi  ffllMStonary  Union* 

YOKOHAMA. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Bennett,  &  w.,  67b  Bluff. 

Kev.  T.  P.  Poate,  &  w.,  absent, 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Brown.  67a  Bluff. 

Miss  C.  A.  Sands,  absent. 

Miss  E.  L.  Rolman,  64a  Bluff. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Harrington,  &  w.,  253,  Bluff. 

TOKIO. 

Rev.  C.  H.  D.  Fisher,  &  w.,  3D  Tsukiji. 
Miss  A.  H.  Kidder,  16  Nishi  Kobai  Cho 

Surugadai. 
Miss  M.  A.  Whitman,    16  Nishi  Kobai 

Cho  Surugadai. 

KOBE. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Rhees,  &  w.,  5  Hill. 

CHOsmu. 
Rev.  G.  H.  Appleton,  &w.,Xaka-no-seki. 

SBXDAI. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Jones,  &  w..  No.  8  Nakajima- 
cho. 
:i88  H.  M.  Brown,  *' 


American  Bible  Society* 

No.  42  YOKOHAMA. 

Rev.  H.  Loomis,  &  w..  Agent. 
Rev.  Geo.  W.  Elmer,  ife  w.,  Assist. 


American  Board  ]IIliielon» 

KOBE. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Atkinson,  &  w..  No.  43  Hill. 
De  Witt  C.  Jencks,  &  w.,  No.  80  Hill. 
Miss  M.  J.  Barrows,  absent,  No.  1  Hill. 
Miss  J.  E.  Dudley,  No.  1  Hill. 
Mi^s  E.  M.  Brown.  No.  86  Hill. 
Miss  S.  A.  Searle,  No.  86  Hill. 
Miss  E.  B.  Gunnison,  No.  36  Hill. 
Miss  A.  Y.  Davis,  No.  1  Hill. 
Miss  E.  Talcott,  No.  1  Hill. 
Miss  M.  F.  Bliss,  No.  1  Hill. 

OSAKA. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Gulick,  &  w.,  26  Concession. 

Rev.  W.  Taylor,  m.d.,  &  w.,  absent. 

Rev.  Geo.  AUchin,  &  w.,  No.  24  Con- 
cession. 

Miss  A.  Doughaday,  Girls'  School,  Tosa 
Bori. 

Miss  F.  A.  Gardiner,  No.  25  Concession. 

Miss  A.  M.  Colby,  No.  25  Concession. 

KIOTO. 

J.  C.  Berry,  M.D.,  &  w.,  Doshisha  School. 

Rev.  C.  M.  Cady,  &  w.,  Doshisha  School. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Davis,  d.d.,  absent. 

Rev.  M,  R.  Gaines.  &  w.,  Doshisha 
School. 

Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  M.D.,  &  w.,  absent. 

Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  d.d.,  &  w.,  Doshisha 
School. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Learned,  PH.D.,  &  w.,  Doshi- 
sha School. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Stanford,  &  w., 

Rev.  E.  Buckley  &  w.. 

Miss  F.  Hooper, 

Miss  M.  J.  Richards. 


it 


ti 


OKAYAMA. 

Rev.  Otis  Cary,  Jr.,  &  w.,  Higashi  Tama. 
Rev.  G.  M.  Rowland,  &  w.,     •*  '* 

Rev.  Jas.  H.  Pettee,  &  w.,  absent. 
Miss  J.  E.  Gulick j  absent. 

NIIQATA. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Davis,  &  w.,  absent. 
Rev.  D.  Scudder.  m.d. 
Miss  C.  S.  Scudder. 

SENDAI. 

Rev.  J.  H.  DeForest,  &  w.,  No.  14  Shidzu 

Kogi. 
Rev.  W.  W.  Curtis,  &  w..  No.  14  Higashi 

Niban-cho. 
Rev.  F.  N.  White.  A  w.,  Rokku-cho. 

kumamoto. 
Rev.  O.  H.  Gulick,  &  w. 


American  Episcopal  .TUswlon* 

TOKIO. 

Rt.  Rev.  C.  M.  Williams,  d.d.,  87 Tsukiji. 
Rev.  E.  R.  Woodman,  &  w.,  25  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  J.  Thompson  Cole,  absent. 
Miss  S.  L.  Riddick,  28b  Tsukiji. 
Miss  Emma  Verbeck,  28b  Tsukiji. 
F.  W.  Harrell,  M.D..  &  w.,  49  Tsukiji. 
J.  McD.  Gardiner,  &  w.,  88  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  J.  H.  MoUneaux,  &  w.,  26  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  A  R.  Morris,  4  Tsukiji. 

OSAKA. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Tyng,  &  w.,  absent. 
H.  Laning,  M.D.,  &  w..  No.  5  Concession. 
Rev.  J.  McKim,  «&  w..  No.  7  Concession. 
Rev.  H.  D.  Page,  &  w..  No.  7  Concession. 
Miss  Mary  Mailes,  No.  17  Concession. 
Miss  Emma  Williamson,  No.  6  Con- 
cession.   

American  Pre«byterlan  ^lllsiilons 

YOKOHAMA. 

J.  C.  Hepburn,  m.d.,  ll.d.  ,  &  w.  ,  245  Bluff. 

TOKIO. 

Rev.  W.  Imbrie,  d.d.,  &  w..  16  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  Geo.  Wm.  Knox,  &  w..  absent. 
Rev.  D.  Thompson,  d.d.,  &  w.,  absent. 
Rev.  J.  M.  McCauley,  &  w.,  absent. 
Rev.  A.  V.  Bryan.  &  w.,  28  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  T.  M.  MacNair,  27  Tsukiji. 
J.  C.  Ballagh.  &  w.,  6a  Tsukiji. 
Miss  A.  P.  Ballagh,  No.  6a  Tsukiji. 
Miss  K.  M.  Youngman,  6b  Tsukiji. 
Mrs.  M.  T.  True,  28  Nakarokuban-cho. 
Miss  A.  K.  Davis.  28  Nakarokuban-cho. 
Miss  M.  E.  Reade,  28  Nakarokuban-cho. 
Miss  B.  P.  Milliken,  28  Nakarokuban-cho. 
Miss  L.  Leete,  42  Tsukiji. 
Miss  Carrie  H.  Rose,  42  Tsukiji. 
Miss  G.  S.  Bigelow. 
Miss  C.  T.  Alexander,   Shirokane  'Saru- 

machi. 
Miss  A.  B.  West,  23  Shirokane  Sarumachi. 

OSAKA. 

Rev.  T.  T.  Alexander,  &  w..  No  14  Con- 
cession. 

Rev.  C.  M.  Fisher,  &  w.,  No  15  Conces- 
sion. 

Miss  A.  E.  Garvin,  No.  8  Tosabori. 

Miss  A.  Warner,  No.  8  Tosabori. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Hearst,  &  w.,  16  Concession. 


KANAZAWA. 

Rev.  T.  C.  Winn,  &  w.,  absent. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Porter,  &  w. 
Mifis  M.  IC  Hesser. 
Miss  F.  Porter. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Nay  lor. 

SAPPORO. 

Miss  Sarah  C.  Smith. 


American  Reformed  Cliurcli  IIUMiioB« 

TOKIO. 

Rev.  G.  F.  Verbeck,  d.d.,  &  w..  No.  1, 

Ha'chome,  Irifunecho,  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  Jas.  L.   Amerman,  d.d.,  &  w.,  19 

Akashicho  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  E.  R.  Miller,  &  w.,  20  Shin  Minato- 

cho  Tsukiji. 
Rev.   H.   Harris,  &  w.,  18    Akashi-cho 

Tsukiji. 
Prof.  M.  F.  Wyckoff,  &  w.,  18  Akashi 

cho,  Tsukiji. 

YOKOHAMA. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Ballagh,  &  w.,  No.  48  Bluff. 
Rev.  E.  S.  Booth,  &  w.,  absent. 
Miss  Annie  H.  Ballagh,  178  Bluff. 
Miss  M.  L.  Winn.  178  Bluff. 

NAGASAKI. 

Rev.  H.  stout,  &  w. 
Rev.  N.  H.  Demarest,  &  w. 
Miss  E.  Mary  Brokaw. 
Rev.  A.  Oltman,  &  w. 


Baptist  iniaalonarr  Soclef f,  SnurlMid* 

TOKIO. 

Rev.  W.  Jno.  White,  &  w.,  9a  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  George  Eaves,  9b  TsukijL   - 


Brltlsli  A  Forelirn  Bible  Society. 

'NO.  4  OINZA  I-CHOMB,  TOKIO. 

Rev.  P.  K.  Fyson,  Hon.  Sec. 
George  Braithwaite,  Assist.  Agent 


Clinrch  nintlonarr  Socleijr* 

OSAKA. 

Rev.  C.  F.  Warren,  &  w.,  absent 

Kev.  H.  Evington,  M.A.,  &  w..  No.  4  Con- 
cession. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Pole,  m.a.,  &  w..  No.  23  Con- 
cession. 

Miss  Jane  Caspari.  No.  8  Concession. 

Rev.  G.  Chapman,  No.  3  Concession. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Edmonds,  Sc  w..  No.  9  Con- 
cession. 

Rev.  T.  Dunn,  &  w..  No.  3  Concession. 

NAGASAKI. 

Rev.  H.  Maundrell,  &  w. 
Rev.  J.  R.  Brandram. 
Rev.  A.  B.  Hutchinson,  &  w. 
Miss  Brandram. 
Mrs.  E.  Goodall. 

TOKIO. 

Rev.  P.  K.  Fyson,  M.A.,  <&  w.,  51  TsnkijL 
Rev.  J.  Williams,  &  w.,  52  TsokijL 

HAI^ODATB. 

Rev.  W.  Andrews,  &  w. 
John  Batcbelor,  A  w. 


MISSW.VJSIES  IN  JAPAN. 


and  PiMskfterlan  nlsaloiii 

OSAKA. 

Bail,  it  w..  No.  18  ConceaaioD. 
Hail,  &  w.,  aX^tnt. 
Hudton,  A  w..  No.  19  Coa- 

Leavitt,  Na  32  Conceesion. 
DrennaD.  No.  33  Conceesion. 

WAKATAHA. 

M.  On-, 
field. 

Ilul  Asaoclnilan  »t  Nvrtta 

TOEIO. 

rtiJer,  &  w.,  44  Teukiji. 

Walz,  &  w^.,  60  Taukiji. 

Voegelein,  &  w.,  50  Taukiji. 

Fischer,  &  w,.  No.  44Tsukiji 
Dienat,  &  w.,  45  Taukiji. 
Johnaon,  40  Taukiji. 
Krecker,  absent. 

tie  Bdac«tl«n  Socteir. 


I  ETBBcellcBl  Pr»t«Btaiit 


TODO. 

rid'  Spinner,    13    Sosukicho, 
4ai. 

^eUClons  Tract  S*cletr  and 

No.  77  TOKOHAIIA. 

rhomaoD,  &  w  ,  Agent, 
rhomson,  Assiat. 

4I»(  EptK^opal  cburcb. 

TOEIO. 

Itfadsy.  D.D  ,  &  w.,  Anoyama. 
jpencer,  &  w.,  Awoyiuna. 
1  B.  Vail,  &  w.,  Awofftma. 
Kitchin,  PH.  |>.,  &w.,  Awo- 

!  M.  Vail,  Awoyama. 
Worden,  M.d.,  &  w,,  Awo- 

Soper,  A  w.,  No.  15  Taukiji. 
Spencer,  No.  18  Taukiji. 
Atkinson,  No.  13  Tsukiji, 
ffataon.  No.  13  Taukiji. 
Eaulback,  No.  13  Taukiji. 
Vance,  Xo  18  Teukiji. 

YOKOHAMA. 
Squier.&w,,  323  Bluff. 
Worrell,  iw,  322b  Bluff. 
1  PetWn.  absent. 
Rolbrook,  No.  321  Bluff, 
Bulofson.  No.  !Sl  Bluff. 

SAQASAKt. 

SavisoD,  &  w, 
hop,  A  w. 
ipencer,'A  w. 

IKlL 


TBAVELINO  IN  JAPAN. 


FCKBOKA. 

Miaa  J.  M.  Qheer. 
Misa  L.  B.  Smith. 

HAKODATE. 

Bev.  C.  W.  Green,  A  w. 
Rev.  G.  Draper,  &  w. 
Miaa  M.  E.  Hampton. 
Misa  E.  J.  Hewitt. 

SENDAI. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Swartz,  m.d.,  &  w.,  No.  11 
Niban.cho. 

.llelhodliil  Eplacopal  Cborcb,  Soiitb. 

KOBE. 

Rev,  J.  W.  Lambuth,  d.d.,  &  w. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Lambuth,  m  p.,  &  w. 
Rev.  O.  A.  Dukea,  m.d.,  &.  w. 

nelhodlBI  ProleatiHit  .Ulaslona 

YOKOHAMA. 

Rev.  Fred.  C.  Klein,  &  w.,  130a  Bluff. 
Miss  Hattie  E.  Crittenden,    84    Settle- 

Mise  Maggie  Brown,  abtent. 


8  Taukiji. 
.,  50  Kami  Niban- 


Rev.  A.  D.  Gring,  &  n 
Rev.  J.  P.  Moore,  A;  w., 
cho,  Kojimachi-ku. 
SEND  A  I, 
Rev.  W.  E.  Hoy,  No.  16  Minami  Machi- 

Miaa  L.  R.  Poorbaugh,  No.  35  Higaabi 
Yobancho. 

Hiaa  M.  B.  Ault,  No.  83  Higaelii  Yoban- 
cho-   

:m«i>l»u    of  the  neihodIM   Ctanrcb    of 
Can  nil  a. 

Rev,  D.  McDo¥iald,  m.d.,  &  w  ,5 Teukiji. 

Rev.  U.  Ciichran,  D  D.,  &  w.,  13  Azabu, 
V,  C.  S   Eby,  B.A  ,  &  w.,  a  THukiji, 
V,  H.  WhittingtoB,    ma,,    &    «..    4 
Taukiji. 

Rev.  C.  T.  locking.  &  w..  5  Taukiji. 

Rev,  T.  A.  Large.  B  a  ,  13  Torii  Zaka. 

Rev,  J,  W.  Saunby,  13  Torii  Zaka, 

Rev.  E.  Odium,  m.a.,  &  w  ,  13  Torii  Zaka. 

Miaa  E.  J.  Spencer,  14  Torii  Zaka. 

Miee  S.  J,  Cochran,  18  TorU  Zak». 
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Miss  M.  Cochran,  18  Torii  Zaka. 
Miss  M.  J.  Cartmell,  14  Torii  Zaka. 
Miss  Agnes  Wintemute,  14  Torii  Zaka. 

8CHIZU0KA.. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Cassidy,  &  w. 


niimloii  of  cbe  Cbrlstlan  Cbnrcb* 

KUBOTA,  AEITA  KEN. 

Rev.  Geo.  T.  Smith,  absent. 
Key.  Chas.  E.  Oarst,  &  w. 
Rev.  F.  Staniland,  &  w. 
Miss  C.  J.  Harrison. 
Miss  K.  v.  Johnson. 


SeaBACii's  Mlaailoii. 

No.  72  YOKOHAMA. 

Missionary.— W.  T.  Austen,  &  w.,  absent, 
No.  83. 


Soclecy   for   the   Propairailon  of  tbe 

Go«p«l, 

TOKIO. 

Rt.  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  13  Rokuchome, 

ligora. 
ReT.  A.  0,  Shaw,  &  w.,  18  Rokachome, 

ligura. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Hopper,  &  w.,  absent. 
Rev.  A.  Lloyd,  &  w.,  24  Schinboricho, 

Shiba. 
Miss  Alice  Hoar,  18  Rokachome,  lignra. 
James  Ghappell,  18  Rokuchome,  ligura. 

KOBE. 

San-no-miya-cho,  Koikawa-suji. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Foes  &  w.,  2  Hill. 
Henry  Hughes,  &  w. 


Society  of  Friends* 

TOKIO. 

Joseph  Cosand,  &  w.,  Azabu,  217  Hon- 
mura-cho. 


Sontbem  Preabyterlan  Cburcb,  U.S.A. 

KOCHI. 

Rev.  R.  Bryan  Grinnan.  &  w. 
Rev.  R.  E.  Mc  Alpine. 


Cnion  Pre«brt«rlan  Churcb  of  Scot- 
land miwaion. 

TOKIO. 

Rev.  Hugh  Waddell.  b.a.,  &  w.,  25  Ichi- 

bemachi.  Nicho-me. 
Rev.  Robert  Davidson,  &  w..  20  Tsukiji. 
Kev.  Thomas  Lindsay,  &  w. ,  41  Imai-cho, 

Azabu. 


Wotnan'tt   Union  i?Ila»lonary  Society 
of  America. 

AMERICAN  MISSION  HOME. 

No.  21*2  Bluff.  Yokohama. 

Mi83  J.  N.  Crosby. 
Mrs.  L  H.  Pierson. 
Mrs.  A.  Viele. 
Miss  A.  D.  H.  Eelsey,  m.d. 


lUalosne  about  Jap^n. 

BY  WAmnm  boper  rudox. 

Willie.— (A  young  lad,  who  is  leader 
in  a  Blission  Circle,  to  his  uncle.a  returned 
missionary),  "Oh,d(UirUn0leC4|ud6s,.I 
am  so  glad  you  have  come  in,  for  I  have 
been  looking  at  that  strange  picture  you 
gave  me  this  morning,  of  the  great  bronze 
idol  of  Japan,  until  I  am  fairly  aglow  with 
curiosity  to  know  something  about  a  peo- 
ple who  can  worship  such  a  queer4ook- 
ing  thin^,  and  call  it  their  ffod.  If  these 
were  ignorant  savages  like  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
years  ago,  I  should  not  wonder  at  their 
lack  of  religious  discernment;  but  you 
tell  us  that  the  Japanese  are,  in  many  re- 
spects, a  superior  race,  and  that  the  won- 
derful reformation  so  well  begun,  and 
now  spreading  so  rapidly  among  them, 
bids  fair  to  elevate  Japan  far  above 
China  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Did  I  un- 
derstand you  aright  about  this?*' 

Uncle  Chaslbs.— '*  Tou  certainly  did; 
and  now  the  news  comes  that  a  '  Society 
of  Romanication/  that  looks  to  the  grad- 
ual  adoption  of  the  Roman  letters,  1mis 
been  already  formed,  and  that  ere  long 
our  alphabet  will  displace  the  old  idea- 
graphic  characters  that  have  been  so 
g^reat  an  obstacle  to  study.  An  ordinary 
student  was  obliged  to  crowd  his  memory 
with  at  least  four  thousand  characters, 
and  in  order  to  graduate  in  a  higher  col- 
lege, he  would  need  to  learn  eight  thou- 
sand, requiring  years  of  close  application. 
The  government  warmly  supports  this 
reform)  and  offers  every  facility  for  its 
speedy  inauguration." 

Willie. — "What  advances  have  the 
Japanese  made  in  the  introduction  of 
Western  arts  and  scieoces,  since  the 
country  bas  been  thrown  open  to  for- 
eigners?" 

Uncle  Charles.—**  Great  progress  has 
been  made  in  education,  as  in  finance 
and  public  works.  A  '  Ministry  of  In- 
struction '  was  created  in  1871,  and  pub- 
lic primary  schools  have  been  established 
in  many  of  tbe  cities  and  towns.  An 
Imperial  College  ban  been  inaugurated 
at  Tokio,  the  capital ;  a  scientific  school 
in  che  misty  and  physics  was  for  several 
years  in  efficient  operation  at  Shidz-u-a- 
ka,  a  hundred  miles  southwest  of  Tokio, 
but  has  since  been  merged  kito  the  Im- 
perial College  at  the  capital;  and  the 
government  has  engaged  foreign  profes- 
sors of  languages,  and  sent  some  five 
hundred  State  students  to  Europe  and 
America.  Many  of  these,  young  men  of 
sterling  ability,  have  graduated  with  the 
highest  honors,  from  our  best  colleges, 
and  are  now  filling  posts  of  usefulness  and 
honor  in  their  own  country  Newspapers 
and  printing  presses  have  started  into 
vigorous  life,  and  books  in  various  lan- 
guages are  widely  circulated  and  eagerly 


read.  Light-houses,  dook-ykid8,im] 
harbors,  roads,  and  railioada»  all 
wonderfulprogreBsduringtliehlM 
The  army  has  been  armed  aiiA 
on  the  French. model;  t|ie 
endar— except  the  namee  nC 
which  are  represented  1^ 
been  adopted ;  and  a 
laws,  based  on  the  *Ood*- 
reoeived  the  royal  apptoviV' 
take  the  place  of  the  dd.** 

WiLUB.— '*I  Bhoold  Ukm^' 
something  more  of  this 
the  first,  I  BUppoeey  ever 
hitherto  secluded  kiagdem." 

Uncle  Chablbs.— *'  Tea» 
and  this  Karsei  CkMo,  or 
lege,  at  Tokio,  was  opezMd  bgr 
in  person,  with  impodqg 
When  decorated  with  the 
nationality,  it  presented 
beautiful  Appearance.  Mr. 
the  professors,  deaoribee  the 
covering  several  acres,  wilii 
wings  extending  about  a 
ninety  feet  to  the  rear, 
are  the  gymnaahun, 
store-houses.  The  first  floor  of  A 
building  contains  the  library,  U 
ries,  and  lecture-rooms.  The  E 
department  occupies  the  central 
and  the  French  and  German  depart 
the  right  and  left  wings,  while  tl 
ond  story  throughout  the  entire  bo 
is  needed  for  dormitories,  as  nea 
the  students  live  in  the  college." 

Willie.^''  What  aid  are  Christi 
Christian  missionaries  giving  to< 
tion  in  Japan?  8nrely,  with  the 
duction  of  our  language  and  g< 
literature,  the  Bible  should  go  hi 
h  and,  and  while  the  mind  is  culti 
the  soul  should  not  be  forgotten.** 

Uncle  Charles.—'*  The  Woman' 
tist  Foreign  Missionary  Society  lief 
work  in  Japan  in  1875,  by  sendini 
Sands  to  Yokohama,  and  Miss  Kid 
Tokio.  These  ladies  gave  them 
with  great  earnestness  to  their 
among  the  women  and  children,  ai 
promised  reward  to  the  diligent 
sower  came  with  interest.  Scho 
bright-eyed  boys  and  girls  were  coll 
and  mothers  heard  of  '  the  new 
from  their  childen.  and  fiocked  I 
mission-house  to  be  instructed 
fully.  A  servant  employed  by 
Sands,  after  attending  the  chap< 
vice  for  a  short  time,  brought  her  1 
hold  idols  to  her  mistress  and 
**  Take  them  away,  I  have  no  fi 
use  for  them.'  After  a  few  m< 
three  other  women  renounced  thei 
gods,  and  were  baptized  on  confese 
their  faith  in  Christ.  They  all  b 
Bible-women,  visiting  from  hoi 
house,  and  laboring  among  their 
try- women  with  very  blessed  v 
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iMionsrlM  were  sent'out  by  Tari- 
«tiM,  other  KhoolB  were  opened, 
iTches  coiutltated  ;  hundreds  of 
omm,  and  children  have  become 
ina,  and  the  land  bo  long  sealed 
the  Ingram  of  foreigners  has  now 
wide  her  portals,  and  is  inviting 
I  enter,  not  with  their  commerce 
mt  also  with  the  Bible,  the  com- 
ihools,  &nd  all  the  '  modem  im- 
lenia'  of  Weetara  nations." 
JR.— "What  is  the  condition  of 
lin  Japan?" 

X  CBABL18.— "  In  their  books  the 
A  la  compared  to  heaven,  and  the 
ithe  dirt  underhis feet ;  the  hue- 

0  the  day,  and  the  wife  to  the 
She  may  have  beauty,  grace,  and 

and  still  hold  a  lower  place  than 
'tA  man.  Yet,  after  all,  the  social 
n  of  woman  in  Japan  is  higher 
n  most  other  Eastt'ra  lands ; 
.even in  the  '-Sunrise  Kingdom,' 
lot  her  own  mistress,  and  seems 
to  come  of  age.  Until  married 
let  obey  her  father  ;  when  a  wife, 

1  of  her  hosband  is  law,  and  if  a 
,  she  finds  a  hard  master  in  her 
son.  One  case,  however,  I  have 
of,  where  a  mother  ruled  her 
an  Bon,  aa  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
{his  life  miserable  by  opposition 
OH.  She  would  watch  him,  as  he 
to  pray,  and  throw  water  upon 
r  begin  chanting  the  praises  of  the 
Iw  BtUl  worshiped.    But  he  kept 


on  praying,  and  believed  thathismothet 
would  sometime  become  a  Cbristian ; 
and  «Ae  did.  One  New  Year's  Day  she 
took  aU  her  gods,  and  they  were  many, 
and  threw  them  into  the  canal ;  and 
then  that  young  man  said,  '  there  is  hope 
for  all  Japan,  since  my  molA«r  Ka»  be- 
come a  Chriatian:  " 

Willie, — '■  What  of  education  among 
the  Japanese  women  ? '' 

UscLbCharLES—"  They  enjoy  many 
liberties  and  advantages  in  learning  to 
read,  and  in  acqairing,  at  least,  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge,  instead  of  being 
kept  in  ignorance,  as  in  India  and  China, 
Nine  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  empire 
have  been  women  ;  but  still  it  is  true 
that  ChrUtianili/  alone  can  give  to 
woman  her  true  position,  or  create  the 
'  home-life '  and  happy  childhood." 

\^'iLUE— "  What  is  the  religion  of 
Japan  ?  ■' 

Uncle  Charles.— "There  are  two, 
Shintitigm  and  Buddhism.  The  former 
ia  indigenous  to  the  country,  the  latter 
was  brought  from  Korea,  a.d, 
Shintuibm  has  no  images  or  idols;  ilaonly 
symbols  being  a  mirror  and  some  strips 
of  notched  white  paper  hangingfrom  a 
rod  of  wood.  It  has  its  gorgeous  temples, 
gilded  shrines  of  art,  its  priests,  prayers. 
and  purifications,  offerings  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  live  birds  and  choice  animals, 
but  no  sacrifices.  Tlie  chief  object  of 
worship  is  tlie  great  sun  goddess,  from 
whom  the  Mikado  is  supposed  to  be  de- 


scended, and  who  isf  or  this  reason,  an  ob- 
ject of  worship.  Every  warrior  and  hero 
also  is  reckoned  a  demigod,  and  to  many 
of  them,  separate  shrines  are  dedicated." 

WiLUE.—"  What  are  the  forms  of  wor- 
ship i" 

Uncle  Charlbs.— They  are  very  sim- 
ple. The  devotee,  after  making  a  thor- 
ough ablution  at  the  temple  foLt,  prays, 
standing  opposite  to  a  mirror  placed 
prominently  upon  the  altar,  and  sup- 
posed to  symbolise  perfect  candor  on  the 
part  of  t be  worshiper.  Having  finished 
his  devotions,  he  throws  a  few  cash  into 
the  box.  and  strikes  a  bell  to  intimate 
that  his  religious  duties  are  over,  tihintu 
temples  are  usually  built  on  elevated 
spots,  and  are  surrounded  by  groves  that 
form  favorite  places  of  resort.  The  prin- 
cipal temple  is  at  Ise,  where  was  en- 
shrined, the  priests  say.  the  original 
mirror,  given  oy  the  sun  goddess  to  the 
great-grandfather  of  the  first  emperor, 
and  brought  down  from  heaven  by  him. 

One  of  the  ^reat  institutions  of  Japan 
of  the  olden  lime,  is  the  pruuingtnacftine. 
It  consists  of  a  very  tali  pole  and  a  very 
small  wheel  about  half  way  down,  e very- 
revolution  of  which  is  supposed  to  grind 
out  a  prayer  !  Sometimes  the  wheel  is 
turned  by  machinery,  in  which  case,  the 
t>eneflt  of  many  prayers  is  secured  by 
simpl;r  turning  the  crank.  A  priest 
stands  by  ready  to  turn  out  prayers  for 
any  who  will  pav  for  them,  and  formerly 
he  had  plenty  of  custom.  But  now.  for 
that  b^utiful  land,  the  long  night  of 
ignorance  and  superstition  is  passing 
away  ;  Western  civilization  is  dawning^ 
and.  best  of  all.  the  Sun  of  RighteousnesB 
is  arising  upon  its  people  '  with  healing 
in  His  wings.'" 


Horea. 


The  Conotry  and  People  of  Korea. 

Korea  has  an  estimited  area  of  8i,ooo  square  miles, 
arid  a  p'>pulalion  in  1885  oE  10,528,937.  The  capital. 
Seoul,  has  about  153,033  inhabitants.  The  reigning 
monarch,  nanned  Li-ffi  in  Criinese,  succeeded  King 
Shoal  Shing  in  1864.  He  was  then  twelve  years  old, 
and  came  to  the  throne  in  T873.  He  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  both  able  and  progressive.  The  monarchy  is 
hereditary  and  absolute.  The  State  religion  resembles 
that  of  China.  Buddhism  and  the  Laotse  doctrine  pre- 
vail am^ng  the  people,  while  Confucianism  is  common 
among  the  upper  classes. 

Among  the  interesting  papers  read  in  the  section  of 
Anthropology  at  the  recent  meeting  ofcthe  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  Philadel- 
phia, was  one  by  Professor  Edwards  Morse  on  "  Inter- 
views with  a  Korean."  According  to  this  paper,  as 
summarized  in  the  Tribune,  the  relations  between  father 
and  83n  in  Korea  are  strict  and  severe.  When  the  son 
comes  into  a  room  where  his  father  sits  he  must  stand 
with  his  hands  folded  until  invited  to  sit.  He  sweeps 
his  father's  room,  makes  the  bed,  and  rises  early  to  build 
the  fire,  even  at  midnight.  If  the  son  wakes  up  at  night 
hungry  or  cold  he  inquires  if  his  parents  are  not  hungry 
or  cold  also.  Boyhood  lasts  until  fifteen  or  until  mar- 
ried. All  property  belongs  to  the  father  until  he  dies, 
no  matter  how  much  the  son  earns.  If  the  son  lives  in 
a  separate  house  then  he  has  his  earnings,  but  if  his 
father  should  have  no  money  he  can  sell  his  son's  house. 
After  the  death  of  the  father  the  money  goes  to  the  eld- 
e:=t  son. 

The  daughters  are  perfectly  free  about  the  house. 
They  are  familiar  with  the  father  and  their  brothers  and 
act  a  good  deal  like  spoiled  children.  Male  and  female 
servants  do  not  sit  down  together  in  the  same  room. 
Servants  are  inherited.  They  are  bought  and  sold. 
Loyal  servants  work  and  support  their  masters  when 
poor.  The  higher  classes  en)ploy  private  tutors  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  In  olden  times  there  were 
public  schools  in  Korea,  The  schools  of  the  country 
are  now  of  a  private  character.  Five  rules  are  drilled 
into  the  children  from  the  earliest  age  :  To  obey  their 
father,  respect  their  elder  brothers,  be  loyal  to  the  king, 
respectful  to  the  wife,  and  true  to  their  friends. 

Koreans  eat  rice,  soup,  and  fluid  with  a  spoon.  In 
this  respect  they  are  different  from  other  Asiatic  tribes 
like  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Manchurians,  who  em- 
ploy as  a  rule  chop-sticks.  At  the  table  they  never 
speak,  and  they  always  eat  slowly.  In  passing  dishes 
both  hands  must  be  used.  To  use  one  only  is  consid- 
«red  impolite.  There  is  a  prohibition  against  decorating 
the  outside  of  private  houses.  Streets  are  named  after 
trees,  men,  historical  events,  and  attributes.  Mourning 
clothes  consists  of  a  hat  of  large  size  coming  down  on 


the  shoulders,  which  also  covers  the  face.  The  mourn- 
ing color  was  formerly  white;  it  is  now  yellow. 

The  position  of  women  in  Korea  is  degraded  and 
unhappy  to  the  last  degree.  Among  the  better  classes 
they  never  attempt  to  go  out,  and  seldom  visit  even 
their  relatives.  Under  the  customs  existing  500  years 
ago  they  enjoyed  much  greater  freedom.  Among  the 
Korean  superstitions  are  a  dislike  to  have  a  cat  approach 
a  dead  person.  If  such  an  accident  happens  the  corpse 
will  stand  upright,  and  the  body  has  to  be  knocked 
down  with  a  broom.  In  eating  rice,  which  is  always 
eaten  with  a  spoon,  if  the  first  spoonful  is  dropped,  it  is 
considered  a  sign  of  bad  luck. 

Unlike  Europeans,  they  believe  the  number  of  thir- 
teen to  be  lucky,  but  they  agree  with  them  in  consider- 
ing a  horseshoe  over  the  door  as  bringing  good  luck 
with  it.  They  also,  hke  people  do  here,  get  over  bad 
dreams  by  saying  that  dreams  go  by  contrary.  In 
occupying  3  new  house  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  have 
a  woman  carry  in  a  bunch  of  matches  Ibis  insures 
prosperity.  If  the  ear  itches  it  is  a  sign  that  some  one 
is  talking  about  you  ;  if  it  is  the  chin,  that  cake  will  be 
received.  If  a  Korean  dreams  of  a  Buddhist  ptiest  be 
considers  himself  io  danger  of  being  poisoocd.    The 


bootiag  of  an  owl  is  thought  to  announce  the  death  of 
the  nascer  of  the  house.  Money  found  is  considered 
fcad  luck,  as  it  is  gained  without  labor,  and  every  evenly- 
balanced  Korean  will  spend  it  before  he  enters  a  house. 
This,  he  thinks,  will  arert  aay  raiainitv. 


L  An  Amerlran  Traveler  in  Koreii. 

Ht  went  by  boat  from  Japan  to  Fusaii  in  Korea.  Fusan 
H'B  Japanese  settlement,  and  it  is  necessary  to  go  about 
two  miles  to  see  the  Koreans  in  their  homes.  It  was  a 
festival  day,  when  the  spirits  of  the  departed  dead  are 
.supposed  to  visit  their  eartbly  abodes,  and  all  the  people 
were  in  their  holiday  attire.  It  was  also  a  day  of  com- 
■paratire  rest,  and  approaches  the  nearest  to  a  Christian 
Sabbath  of  any  day  in  the  year,  A  few  men  were  trading 
and  active  as  osaal,  but  the  most  of  them  were  strolling 
.about  for  cosversatioa  or  pleasure,  and  I  saw  several 
groups  engaged  in  gambling.  The  women  were  occu- 
pied about  their  ordinary  work,  such  as  washing,  cutting 
grass,  etc.,  or  engaged  in  gossip  ;  while  children  were 
standing  araund  their  homes,  or  engaged  in  childish 
spons. 

The  Koreans  come  to  Fusan  in  large  numbers  for  the 
fiurpose  of  trade,  and  arc  also  employed  as  boatmen, 
servants,  etc.  But  Korean  women  do  not  visit  the  place, 
as  they  are  afraid  of  all  foreigners.  The  Korean  boys 
have  their  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  and  it  bangs  in  a 
single  braid  behind.  They  act  as  servants,  and  when  I 
first  saw  them  I  supposed  they  were  women.  The  ordi- 
narj'  dress  of  the  Koreans  is  white,  and  that  of  the  offi- 
cials is  blue.  The  women  also  wear  blue  garments,  and 
have  a  green  border  to  the  cloak  which  is  worn  over 
their  head,  and  with  which  they  conceal  their  face  from 
the  gaze  of  foreigners.  I  sawsome  girls  with  red  frocks, 
and  their  appearance  was  much  like  that  of  foreign  chil- 
dren. 

The  houses  are  built  of  stones  and  mud,  and  are 
thatched  with  straw.  A  few  of  the  better  class  have 
tile  roofs.  All  are  warmed  by  means  of  a  flue  from  the 
kitchen  passing  under  the  stone  floor,  and  thus  heating 
the  rooms  in  which  they  live  and  sleep.  As  wood  is 
scarce,  grass  (dried)  is  the  ordinary  fuel,  The  general 
appearance  of  their  homes  is  filthy  and  wretched  in  the 
extreme.  Oil  paper  is  used  to  cover  the  floor,  and  upon 
this  they  sleep  at  night,  with  only  their  ordinary  clothing 
for  covering.  The  rooms  are  low  and  without  furniture. 
In  the  kitchen  are  an  iron  pot,  a  few  earthen  bowls,  cups, 
^□d  gourds,  used  as  vessels. 

As  we  passed  along  the  road  we  met  many  women  of 
the  poorest  class  with  pots  of  water,  a  load  of  dried 
grass,  or  some  other  burden  on  their  heads.  Some  ran 
away,  or  turned  their  backs  until  we  passed.  All  were 
coarse  featured,  and  the  older  ones  quite  ugly  l&oking. 
In  size,  color,  and  general  appearance  they  resemble 
very  closely  the  Indian  women  seen  in  America.  A 
lady  who  met  us,  and  was  very  nently  clad,  hid  her  face 
entirely. 


We  were  invited  into  a  house  by  a  friend  of  my  guide, 
and  after  some  time  a  mat  was  brought  for  the  floor, 
and  the  remnant  of  a  foreign  chair  for  my  use.  After 
this  a  plate  of  persimmons  and  pears  was  presented. 
Then  a  stew  of  fish,  pork,  beef,  and  some  vegetables 
was  served:  and  lastly,  some  Korean  wine  made  from 
barley.  Only  one  cup  was  used,  but  a  bowl  of  water 
was  with  it,  in  which  the  cup  could  be  washed  as  each 
person  drank.  W't  tasted  only  the  fruit,  which  was  quite 
good.  As  they  are  accustomed  to  use  their  cattle  until 
they  die  of  age  or  disease,  we  did  not  care  to  test  the 
other  dishes.  Every  one  seems  to  use  tobacco.  The 
most  of  them  carry  a  pipe  with  them,  and  smoke  as  they 
walk  along  the  road.  The  pipe  has  a  bamboo  stem 
about  two  feet  long,  and  a  bowl  and  mouth. piece  of 
brass,  jade  or  silver.  We  met  a' few  tradesmen,  or  mer- 
chants, who  were  followed  by  a  coolie  or  cow,  to  carry 
their  money.  They  use  cash  made  of  copper,  brass  and 
iron,  and  340  of  them  equal  about  one  dollar.  The 
load  for  one  cooley  is  equal  to  ten  dollars,  and  a  cow 
can  carry  about  twice  that  amount. 

There  are  but  very  few  trees,  and  the  country  is  bar- 
ren and  uninteresting.  It  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  Japan, 
where  the  hills  are  wooded,  green  and  beautiful.  On 
all  sides  are  graves  consisting  of  circular  mounds  about 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  high,  Except  in  a 
few  cases  of  very  rich  persons,  there  is  no  stone  or  other 
object  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  At  several 
points  along  the  roadside  I  saw  memorial  tablets  which 
had  been  erected  by  the  people  of  some  village  in  honor 
of  a  magistrate  who  had  ruled  with  special  wisdom  and 
clemency.  We  saw  two  Buddhist  priests,  who  were 
distinguished  by  their  shaven  heads  and  coarse  hempen 
clothes.  They  are  an  ignorant  class,  and  generally 
despised  by  the  people.  Their  followers  are  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  many  of  the  people  have  no  religion. 

The  distance  to  Seoul  is  twenty-six  miles,  and  there 
are  but  few  houses,  and  but  little  of  interest  on  the 
route.  The  road  winds  among  the  hills,  and  in  dry 
weather  is  quite  hard  and  smooth.  When  it  rains  it  is 
at  times  quite  impassable.  It  is  wide  enough  for  carts, 
but  there  are  very  few  in  use  in  the  country.  The  ordi- 
nary means  for  transporting  goods  and  produce  is  on 
the  backs  of  bullocks,  horses,  or  men.  Some  farmers 
were  plowing  with  a  cow.  The  plow  was  a  forked  stick 
with  a  flat  and  pointed  piece  of  iron  attached.  Of  course 
only  the  surface  could  be  moved  in  this  way.  Others 
were  using  a  shovel  or  spade,  and  while  one  held  the 
handle,  it  was  lifted  by  two  or  four  men  who  held  a  rope 
attached  to  either  edge. 

We  stopped  for  lunch  at  a  very  rude  and  uninviting 
hotel,  and  while  I  ate  and  rested  in  one  portion,  the 
horses  did  the  same  in  another.  The  dinner  that  was 
served  consisted  of  rice,  beans,  and  some  vegetables 
peculiar  to  the  East.  The  Koreans  eat  with  spoons  and 
not  with  chopsticks.  After  crossing  the  Han  River  in 
a  ferry,  I  reached  the  south  gate  of  Seoul  about  six 
o'clock.    There  are  but  few  English-speaking  residents 
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in  the  capital,  and  I  found  them  all  on  very  intimate 
and  friendly  terms.  The  next  day  a  hoise  and  attend- 
ant was  supplied,  and  I  went  out  to  see  the  sights.  The 
houses  are  mostly  but  one  story  high,  and  built  of  mud 
and  stone.  The  streets  are  generally  narrow  and  filthy 
beyond  description.  The  chimneys  are  usually  but  two 
or  three  feet  high,  and  open  into  the  street.  When  the 
fires  are  kindled  the  smoke  is  often  dense  and  suffo- 
cating. 

There  are  no  such  stores  as  are  common  in  America, 
or  even  Japan.  Most  articles -for  sale  are  exposed  in 
rude  booths,  or  on  mats  spread  by  the  side  of  the  street. 
In  this  way  they  were  selling  persimmons,  peais,  chest- 
nuts, walnuts,  jujube  berries,  grapes,  and  nectarines. 
In  the  season  there  are  also  peaches,  plums,  melons,  and 
apples.  Besides  fruit,  there  was  tobacco  and  pipes, 
candy,  sweetn^cats,  red  peppers,  sandals,  etc.    In  the 


small  shops  there  was  also  rice,  barley,  beans,  dried  fisb, 
and  sea-weed  vermicelli,  and  other  eatables  peculiarlo 
the  country.  In  other  places  there  was  silk,  cloth,  bats, 
and  wearing  apparel.  Leopard  skins  were  very  com- 
mon, but  tiger  skins  are  rare  and  quite  costly.  There 
is  no  fine  pottery  made  in  Korea  now,  and  very  little  is 
to  be  seen.  And  yet  the  Japanese  learned  the  art  of 
making  fine  porcelain  from  the  Koreans,  and  until 
recently  much  of  the  ornamentation  was  in  Korean 
style. 

The  houses  of  the  ofificials  are  in  large  enclosures 
surrounded  by  high  walls.  The  foreign  residents  live 
in  such  dwellings,  and  when  fitted  up  properly  they  aie 
neat  and  comfortable.  There  are  no  templeE,  except 
one  small  one,  in  the  city,  and  Buddhist  priests  are  not 
permitted  within  the  walls.  The  official  and  higher 
classes  are  either  Confucianista,  or  have  no  religioo. 


Hiaslons  in  KoreR. 
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There  are  few  missions  whicli  possess  lo-day  the 
Kculiar  interest  of  those  in  Korea.  The  country  itself 
t  full  of  striking  contrasts.  It  has  been  eminent  in 
rarious  arts  and  has  lost  that  eminence.  The  evidence 
f  its  past  leadership  one  will  find  in  Japan  rather  than 
1  Koiea.  It  has  had  a  great  religion,  and  has  imparted 
i  to  others,  but  itself  has  lost  it. 

has  received  its  customs  and  morals  largely 
[from  others,  and  is  now  being  opened  to  the  West,  yet  it 
^as  been  found  in  some  respects  more  conservative  even 
I  China.  The  costume  of  to-day  is  that  which  was 
worn  and  discarded  in  China  centuries  ago. 

The  aspect  of  the  people  i-=,  in  some  respects,  more 
intelligent  and  commanding  than   that   of  either  the 
I  Chinese  or  Japanese,  and  this  very  fact  makes  the  con- 
t  with  their  squalid  surroundings  the  more  disgust- 
while  it  gives   the   more   hope  that  they  may  be 
lifted  from  a  state  which  seems  alien  to  their  native  con- 
I^Uion. 

It  simply  adds  another  to  the  many  paradoxes  to  be 
■  found  here,  to  say  that  there  are  most  promising  mis- 
sions in  Korea  without  any  present  opportunity  for  mis- 
sion work.  The  old  laws  by  which  Roman  Catholic 
Christianity  was  so  nearly  extirpated,  are  still  in  force. 
The  attempt  nf  France  to  secure  religious  toleration  was 
a  failure.  The  missionaries  are  closely  watched  to  see 
that  they  do  not  attempt  religious  teaching.  All  their 
direct  public  work  at  present  is  strictly  secular,  though 
grandly  humane,  and  surely  preparatory  to  the  Gospel. 
What  is  being  done  may  be  briefly  told,  Eleven 
French  priests  have  their  center  in  Seoul,  the  capital. 
Mr.  Ross  has  begun  an  important  work  on  the  borders 
of  Manchuria  and  Korea.  Besides  this,  the  entire  pres- 
ent mission  force  is  American,  consisting  of  Drs,  Allen 
and  Heron,  physicians,  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Underwood, and 
,  Miss  Filers,  a  lady  physician  just  arrived,  all  represent- 
ing the  Presbyterian  Board;  of  the  Methodist  Epi.scopal 
Ire  the  Rev,  H.  G.  Appenzeller,  and  W.  H.  Scranton, 
,  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Scranton,  of  the  Meth- 
idist  Episcopal  Church.  In  additionlhere  are:  Mr,  L), 
'.  Bunker,  Mr.  H,  B.  Hulbut,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Gilmore 
Vile,  who  have  just  arrived.  These  have  been  des- 
ignated by  the  United  States  Government  at  the  request 
o(  Korea,  to  take  charge  of  a  government  school  now 
opening,  where  they  will  instruct  thirty  Koreans  ap- 
pointed to  attend. 

The  government  hospital  is  under  charge  of  Drs. 
_Allen  and  Heron,  where  they  arc  also  training  a  class  of 
latives  as  physicians.  Dr.  Scranton  maintains  a  private 
lospital  and  dispensary,  while  Mrs.  Scranton  has  made 
B  goiid  beginning  with  a  school  for  girls,  and  Mr,  Appen- 
^ller  with  one  for  boys. 
t,The  Presbyterian  Orphanage,  under  charge  of  the 
,  Mr.  Underwood,  was  highly  commended  by  the 
it  the  very  start,  A  royal  schixtl  of  interpreters  is 
e  of  Mr,  Halifax,  an  Englishman,  while,  as  has 


been  said,  the  new  government  school  is  under  the  sole 
care  of  three  Americans,  all  Christians,  two  of  them,  at 
least,  ordained  clergymen.  Certainly  Christians  and 
missionaries  have  a  good  hold  on  Korea.  Still,  all  is  yet 
preparatory  and  secular.  No  religion  is  taught  in  th^ 
schools.  Not  even  Christian  songs  are  allowed  thC; 
orphans,  so  that  secular  ones  must  be  introduced. 

Within  the  last  fortnight,  in  one  point,  a  great  gain 
has  been  made.  Dr.  Allen's  well-known  courage  and 
skill  at  the  time  of  the  Korean  massacres,  have  won 
him  the  gratitude  of  both  king  and  people.  Vet,. 
although  he  has  frecjuenlly  prescribed  for  the  king  at  a 
distance,  the  maneuvers  of  the  native  physicians  have 
succeeded  in  baffling  the  king's  purpose  of  summon 
him  for  personal  consultation.  Week  before  last,  how- 
ever, the  queen  was  sick.  Receiving  no  help  from  her 
own  doctors,  she  sent  for  Dr.  Filers,  who,  under  escort 
of  Dr.  Allen,  visited  the  court,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  king  and  other  members  of  the  royal  household, 
prescribed  for  the  queen.  The  visit  was  twice  repealed 
during  that  week.  The  American  physicians  were 
treated  with  great  ceremony,  being  detained  at  the  sec-, 
ond  visit  to  an  elaborate  dinner  prepared  expressly  for 
them.  On  the  third  visit  Dr.  Filers  returned  from  the 
palace  in  a  fine  palanquin,  presented  to  her  by  the  queen, 
who,  beside  being  personally  quite  attracted  by  the 
American  lady,  told  her  thai  Korean  physicians  were 
■'  no  good,"  intimating  her  satisfaction  with  the  i 
treatment. 

All  of  this  predisposes  Korea  in  favor  of  Western  ( 
ilization,  and  opens  the  way  for  direct  labor.  The 
missionaries  are  known  to  be  missionaries  ;  but  their 
character  as  such  is,  so  far,  simply  ignored. 

The  tale  of  the  first  convert,  baptized  by  a  Protestant 
minister  in  Korea,  is  full  of  interest.  He  had  read  in  a 
Chinese  account  of  the  Western  nations,  that  Chris- 
tianity was  their  prevailing  religion.  The  same  book 
denounced  that  religion  as  most  pernicious.  Yet  it 
seemed  to  him  that  a  religion  held  by  nations  so 
vanced  in  other  respects,  must  be  well  worth  knowi 
He,  therefore,  commenced  his  inquiries,  yet  secretly, 
because  of  the  Korean  laws. 

One  dayjie  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  before  Mr. 
Underwood,  and  asked  for  instruction  in  English, 
Being  received  with  others,  he  came  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  disappeared,  without  explanation.  He  said  after- 
ward,  that  what  he  had  wanted  was,  not  English,  but 
Christianity,  which  he  had  been  told  the  missionaries 
taught.  Disappointed  in  that,  he  cared  for  nothing 
else. 

Still  his  search  was  continued,  although  he  name  to 
the  conclusion  //ia(  the  misiionanes  had  noi/iing  to  do 
with  Christianity. 

One  day,  however,  he  happened  to  be  in  Dr.  Allen's 
office,  where  he  found  a  Chinese  copy  of  one  of  the  gos- 
pels lying  on  the  table.  Overjoyed,  he  quietly  appro- 
priated it,  took  it  home,  read  it  through  that  night,  and 
appeared  the  next  morning  to  Mr,  Underwood,  holding 
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up  the  gospel,  and  exclaiming,  ^^  This  is  f:ood!  *'  One 
.night  had  given  him  great  familiarity  with  the  precious 
volume,  and  they  had  a  long  conversation  together. 

He  sought  and  obtained  more  of  this  sacred  reading. 
Fresh  light  and  instruction  came  to  him  each  day.  His 
heart  was  fixed,  his  choice  was  made.  This  was  what  he 
had  long  sought,  and  now  it  was  his. 

He  soon  expressed  a  wish  to  be  baptized.  After 
careful  examination,  this  was  privately  done,  and,  when 
I  saw  him,  he  was  giving  every  evidence  of  growth  in 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  Christ. 

There  is  talk  of  starting  a  new  school  at  some  central 
point.  The  missionaries  have  been  considering  what 
amount  of  money  they  shall  ask  for  at  home  for  the 
purpose.  But  this  man  tells  them  not  to  seek  foreign 
money  for  the  school.  He  assures  them  that  Koreans 
should  and  can  raise  the  money  if  the  missionaries  will 
only  teach. 

Danger,  however,  lies  before  this  convert.  The  only 
Korean  rite  which  forms  a  part  of  Korean  life  is  ancestor 
worship.  At  certain  seasons  every  family  assembles  to 
engage  in  this  ceremony.  The  first  absence  causes  no 
special  questioning.  At  the  second,  inquiries  begin. 
In  the  case  of  this  man  they  would  result  in  the  discov- 
ery that  he  is  a  Christian. 

It  is  said  that  the  Romanists,  after  the  conversion  of 
a  Korean  family,  encouraged  their  assembling  by  them- 
selves in  apparent  conformity  with  the  customs  of  their 
neighbors,  while  in  fact,  they  should  engage  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  But,  even  if  right,  this  deception  would 
not  be  possible  here,  because  the  man's  conversion  is  as 
yet  kept  secret  from  his  family.  Besides  which,  he  sees 
and  rejects  the  falseness  of  any  such  compromise. 

Yet  the  disclosure  of  his  change  brings  danger  of 
public  execution  or  private  assassination.  The  only 
course  which  seems  open  at  present  is  a  temporary 
exile.  It  is  possible  that  before  these  lines  are  read,  he 
may  have  taken  up  his  sacred  studies  in  some  Christian 
.school  in  China. 

But  everything  in  Korea  is  uncertain.  The  gates  of 
liberty  may  be  flung  wide  open  in  a  few  months.  Now 
is  the  time  for  the  study  of  the  language  and  other  pre- 
paratory work. 

There  is  no  telling  how  long  this  state  of  things  may 
last.  Despite  the  progressive  sentiments  of  the  king, 
the  conservative  anti-foreign  party  is  to-day  in  power. 
It  may  be  out  of  power  to. morrow.  It  is,  on  the  whole, 
remarkable  that  preparatory  medical  and  educational 
work  has  made  such  advance  under  such  a  government. 
The  tide  of  civilization  and  foreign  influence  cannot  be 
stayed.  Five  years  at  longest  will  probably  see  Korea 
thrown  open  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  But  this  re- 
sult may  be  reached  through  further  revolutions  and 
deeds  of  violence  worse  than  Korea  has  witnessed. 
Decapitation  and  assassination  are  the  main  political 
methods  in  use.  There  may  be  a  bloody  revolt  of  the 
people  against  the  official  classes  if  changes  are  too 


long  resisted.  Those  residing  here  must  be  prepared 
for  all  possibilities. 

But,  meantime,  friends  at  home  should  not  expect 
too  much  apparent  result  from  the  labors  of  their  repre- 
sentatives here.  More  men  and  women  are  to-day 
needed  to  do  the  present  work  and  put  themselves  in 
readiness  for  the  time  when  the  Gospel  shall  be  un- 
bound. But  they  must  come  prepared  to  wait,  content 
to  do  what  seems  secular  work,  and  to  make  themselves 
ready  for  the  opportunity  when  it  comes,  as  come  it 
surely  will,  whether  in  a  month  or  in  five  years. 

The' nearest  approach  to  religious  liberty  yet  secured 
is  the  right  granted  by  treaty  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  to  other  foreign  residents,  to  hold 
their  own  religious  services,  and  to  erect  for  this  pur- 
pose a  chapel  if  desired. 

Until  lately  even  this  concession  was  not  made  use  of. 
But  within  the  last  month  Sunday  religious  services  in 
the  English  language  have  been  organized  with  alter- 
nate use  of  liturgical  and  non-liturgical  forms.  The 
number  of  worshipers  does  not  warrant  the  present 
erection  of  a  chapel.  Nor  would  it  have  been  consid- 
ered wise  to  use  the  right  conceded  of  building  a 
church.  But  in  this  juncture  Capt.  Wm.  H.  Parker,  the 
American  Minister  at  Seoul,  interposed  with  the  offer 
of  the  office  of  the  American  Legation.  The  Korean 
Government  was  duly  notified;  it  presented  no  objec- 
tion, and  for  three  successive  Sundays  the  services  have 
been  held  under  the  American  flag,  fifteen  or  twenty 
Americans  and  English  being  present.  But  while  no 
formal  objection  was  made,  personal  expressions  have 
been  thrown  out  to  the  American  Minister  and  others, 
implying  that  some  of  those  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment are  displeased  with  the  movement  and  wish  to 
have  it  stopped.  Captain  Parker's  reply  was  to  refer 
them  to  the  rules  of  the  American  Legation,  whfch  ex- 
pressly stipulate  that  such  use  as  this  may  be  made  of 
the  Legation  building. — Independent. 


A  Korean's  ConfessUm. 

(Dr.  W.  B.  Bonnell  sends  the  following  confession  of 
a  young  Korean  who  has  been  a  student  in  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  University  and  has  lately  been  converted  and 
become  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  "  The  confession  and  experience  is  in  his  own 
original  and  systematic  method  of  expression  and  is 
very  characteristic") 

A  Synopsis  of  What  I  Was  and  What  I  Am. 

/  had  not  heard  of  God  before .  /  came  to  Shanghai^  For 

I  was  born  in  a  heathen  land. 

I  was  brought  up  in  heathen  society. 

I  was  taught  in  heathen  literature. 

/  coniimud  in  sin^  even  after  having  been  informed  of  the 

Divine  Religion — Far 

Sensual  gratifications  were  preferred  to  sober  and 
godly  life. 
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I  reasoned  that  human  life  being  short,  one  must  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  as  much  pleasure  as  he  is  able. 

1  thought  that  "a  whole  man  does  not  need  a 
physician,"  (*.  e.,  I  was  contented  with  my  own  righteous- 
ness, as  if  there  were  any  in  me.  The  more  I  thought  I 
was  righteous,  the  more  debased  I  became. 
From  the  early  pari  of  1886  to  the  dose  gf  the  same  year  I 
found  myself  walking  in  a  different  path  from 
that  which  I  had  pursued— Por 

I  became  conscious  of  my  wickedness  and  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  preparing  a  pure  soul  for  the  future  world, 
which  I  never  before  believed  (in). 

I  discovered  the  utter  impossibility  of  living  a  truly 
sinless  life  by  any  human  help.  I  lately  read  over  the 
four  principal  Confucian  books,  and  found  many  good 
proverbs.  But  since  no  one  is  bound  to  obey  them,  and 
since  they — the  maxims — cannot  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  soul,  I  failed  to  find  what  I  sought  for. 

I  attempted  to  shake  off  many  evil  practices,  and  in 
some  measure  succeeded  in  doing  away  with  some  of 
the  leading  sins  which  I  loved  like  honey. 

This  effort  was  helped  by  the  Bible,  other  religious 
books  and  religious  lectures. 

The  ebsteules  to  my  conversion —  Were 

The  fear  of  persecution  and  mockery. 

The  liability  of  making  adversaries  of  former  friends. 

The  frequent  attacks  of  doubt  and  other  temptations 
I  desire  to  be  baptized,  for  the  hope— That 

I  may  bead  my  time  and  talents,  whether  they  be  five 


or  one,  on  improving  my  knowledge  and  faith  in  the 
religion,  so  that  I  may,  dod  willing,  live  a  useful  life 
for  myself  and  for  my  brethren. 

I  may  when  night  comes,  have  no  need  of  seeking  for 
salvation  at  the  gate  of  death,  as  many  do. 

I  may  thereby  be  acknowledged  as  a  different  man 
from  what  I  was,  and  lessen  the  number  of  temptations 
into  which  one  is  liable  to  be  led  when  he  stands  midway^, 
undecided  which  way  to  go. 

/  Miav—  That 

God  is  love. 

Christ  is  the  Savior. 

If  the  prophecies  concerning  this  physical  world  have 
been  so  literally  fulfilled,  those  concerning  the  future 
world  must  be  as  true. 

[Signed]  T.  H.  Yun. 

March  23,  1887. 


Methodist  Episcopal  HIhsIod  in  Korea. 


I  send  views  of  our  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission 
property  in  Seoul.  The  pictures  are  taken  from  the 
hill  on  which  we  hope  to  erect  our  college  building. 
The  buildings  designated  by  No.  i  show  our  hospital 
and  dispensary.  Dr.  Scranton's  assistant  stands  at  the 
door  where  the  patients  enter.  The  window  nent  to 
him  shows  the  reception  room,  and  immediately  back  of 
this  is  the  dispensary.  The  large  room,  of  which  two 
sides  and  three  windows  are  visible,  is  the  operatints. 
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room.  The  rest  of  the  building  is  given  to  wards,  etc. 
The  whole  is  well  arranged  and  admirably  adapted  to 
the  work  designed.  No.  2  shows  a  part  of  Dr.  Scran- 
ton's  house.  No.  3  shows  a  part  of  the  buildings  of  the 
United  States  Legation.  No.  4,  the  buildings  of  the 
Presbyterian  Mission,  and  to  the  left  and  adjoining  are 
those  of  the  Russian  Legation. 

We  have  reached  the  close  of  the  second  year  of  the 
Korea  Mission  and  the  last  quarter  has  been  the  best. 
Dr.  Scranton's  professional  work  is  increasing  satisfac- 
torily, and  the  work  outside  the  hospital  is  likewise 
increasing.  He  feels  that  when  he  can  enter  the  homes 
of  the  people  and  gain  their  confidence  he  is  on  a  fair 
way  to  do  substantial  missionary  work. 

As  for  the  school  work  it  has  prospered  beyond  my 
most  sanguine  expectations.  We  speculated  last  winter 
that  if  we  had  ten  students  we  would  be  doing  well. 
But  we  have  three  times  that  number  in  actual  attend- 
ance. I  do  not  enroll  any  until  they  have  been  in 
attendance  several  days.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  got  some 
of  my  students. 

All  the  roads  in  Korea  lead  to  Seoul  and  everybody 
has  a  desire  to  visit  the  royal  city.  They  come  to 
see  their  friends,  and  many  of  them  **  sponge."  One  of 
these  men  came  from  the  Fusan  province,  and  after 
wearing  out  his  welcome  at  his  friend's  house,  came  to 
study  English.  I  gave  him  a  trial  and  he  turns  out  to 
be  a  good  man,  but  has  to  be  supported  entirely.  The 
mission  feeds  him  and  I  clothe  him. 

Another  came  from  Quelpart,  the  large  island  south 
of  Korea.  He  first  made  application  at  the  Presbyterian 
Orphanage,  but  being  too  old  to  enter  he  came  to  us  on 
their  recommendation.  He  is  the  best  man  in  the 
school. 

We  have  a  little  boy,  the  son  of  a  coolie.  That  is,  his 
father  was  a  nobleman  in  the  country,  but  poverty  over- 
taking him,  rather  than  starve  to  death  he  waived  his 
claim  to  nobility  and  took  to  manual  labor  and  in  con- 
sequence fell  to  the  coolie  class.  But  even  a  working 
man  in  Korea  finds  it  hard  to  live,  and  as  the  study  of 
English  was  a  means,  in  this  case,  of  getting  rice,  the 
father  sent  the  boy  to  me.  But  he  did  not  like  English 
and  left.  His  father  assured  him  that  rice  and  clothing 
were  missing  at  home,  but  even  after  this  argument  the 
lad  was  not  persuaded  to  take  up  American  speech.  He 
finally  received  what  Solomon  recommended  would 
make  a  wise  son  and  this  suasion  was  successful,  and  he 
is  studying  now  with  enthusiasjn. 

There  are  some  from  Seoul  in  the  school  who  do  not 
now  and  will  not  receive  any  financial  encouragement. 
The  men  from  the  country  must  receive  some  aid  or 
they  cannot  afford  to  come,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  a  little  encouragement  now  will  give  them  a  taste 
for  English  and  enable  us  to  preach  Christ  to  them.  I 
am  throwing  them  more  and  more  upon  their  resources 
and  making  them  feel  that  a  return  is  necessary  for  what 
we  give  them. 

Our  way  is  difficult  because  of  different  examples  set 


by  the  other  schools.  The  Royal  School,  within  calling 
distance  from  ours,  gives  not  only  rice  but  holds  out 
office  to  those  who  do  well,  and  office  is  the  average 
Korean's  heaven.  The  Government  Hospital  students 
likewise  have  everything  provided.  At  the  Presbyterian 
Orphanage  the  poor  are  looked  after.  All  these  schools 
do  excellent  work  being  under  the  direction  of  Chris- 
tian men.     We  shall  gradually  introduce  self- support. 

We  are  also  doing  some  work  among  the  Japanese 
here.  We  meet  some  of  them  regularly  on  Sundays  for 
the  study  of  the  Word  and  the  work  is  encouraging. 

Seouly  Korea ^  Jan,  3,  1887. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  missionaries  in  Korea  are: 
Rev.  H.  G.  Appenzeller  and  wife. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Scran  ton,  m.d.,  and  wife. 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Scranton. 


Rev.  H.  G.  Appenzeller  writes  to  the  Independent  from 
Seoul,  Korea,  March  21  : 

"Christian  work  is  moving  forward  in  the  Hermit 
Nation.  A  Bible  committee,  for  the  translation  of  the 
Bible,  has  been  formed  by  the  missionaries  at  Seoul. 
Several  Koreans  have  been  baptized  and  others  are 
studying  the  Word.  This,  at  present,  is  done  in  a  pri- 
vate way,  because  of  the  existing  laws  against  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity. 

"The  medical  and  educational  work  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  Mission  has  received  royal  recognition 
of  late.  The  members  of  this  mission,  which  is  now 
two  years  old,  were  the  only  foreigners  at  Seoul  not  con- 
nected in  one  way  or  other  with  the  government.  Dr. 
W.  B.  Scranton  opened  a  private  hospital  nearly  a  year 
ago,  and  so  successful  has  been  his  work,  and  acceptable 
to  the  Koreans,  that  the  king,  when  told  of  it,  not  only 
sent  his  thanks,  but  gave  the  hospital  a  name  and  a  sign- 
board, which  is  governmental  recognition  of  the  work. 

"The  school  for  the  education  of  women,  and  that 
for  the  men,  have  likewise  received  similar  royal  recog- 
nition and  endorsement.  This  is  a  substantial  gain, 
because  the  character  of  the  men  as  missionaries  is  well 
known. 

"Mr.  Wm.  McKay  sent  here  to  put  up  the  electric 
[Edison]  light  in  the  King's  palace  was  accidentally 
shot  by  a  soldier  who,  with  that  curiosity  characteristic  of 
the  Koreans,  was  examining  a  revolver.  His  majesty 
was  much  troubled  at  the  accident,  and  after  Mr. 
McKay's  death,  which  took  place  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  after  he  was  shot,  the  King  sent  word  to  Mrs. 
McKay  offering  to  give  her  a  house,  support  her  during 
life,  and  educate  her  son.  On  the  day  after  the  burial 
she  received  $500  from  the  king  expressive  of  his 
sympathy.  As  the  shooting  was  purely  accidental,  peti- 
tions were  at  once  sent  in  to  save  the  soldier's  life.  The 

custom  is  to  behead  men  immediately,  but  the  appeals 
prevailed  in  this  instance,  and  after  a  short  term  of 
imprisonment  the  man  will  be  released.  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  write  this  as  showing  a  phase  of  character  of 
the  Koreans  generally  lost  sight  of," 
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THIRTY  YEARS'  LABOR  IN  THE  LORD'S  VINEYARD. 


(General 


The  Copts  of  Egypt 

BY  N.  F.   GRAVES. 

The  Copts  of  Eg3rpt  are  an  ancient  people,  supposed 
to  be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  They 
are  Christians  and  quite  numerous,  but  are  being  gradu- 
ally absorbed  in  the  other  population  of  the  country. 
They  adopt  the  customs  of  the  people  with  whom  they 
live,  and  the  women  veil  their  faces  when  they  go  into 
the  streets. 

Their  religious  orders  are  a  patriarch,  priests,  deacons 
and  monks.  The  patriarch  is  chosen  by  lot  out  of  the 
principal  monks,  and  he  usually  resides  in  Cairo.  They 
baptize  their  children  before  they  are  a  year  old  and 
some  circumcise  their  sons  when  they  are  about  eight 
years  old.  They  have  separate  schools  and  their  lan- 
guage is  taught  in  them. 

They  observe  many  fasts  and  festivals  and  perform 
pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem.  They  abstain  from  the  flesh 
of  all  animals  that  have  been  strangled  and  from  blood. 
They  seldom  intermarry  with  any  other  race.  Their 
marriages  take  place  Saturday  night,  and  they  generally 
continue  their  festivities  for  eight  days.  Their  weddings 
are  very  ceremonious. 

The  Copts  claim  that  their  church  is  the  ancient 
church  of  Egypt,  and  that  they  are  the  descendants  of 
the  very  people  who  listened  to  the  preaching  of  Saint 
Mark  in  Egypt.  Their  present  system  of  Christian 
belief  is  mixed  with  Jewish  customs  and  Mohammedan 
practices,  but  notwithstanding  all  of  this  they  have  re- 
tained much  that  is  essential  to  the  Christian  faith. 
Having  lived  so  long  among  the  dominant  race  of 
Mohammedans  it  is  surprising  that  they  retain  any  of 
their  ancient  doctrines. 

They  were  conquered  by  the  Mohammedans  after  a 
terrible  conflict  and  they  have  since  suffered  the  perse- 
cutions of  their  conquerors.  After  their  conquest  the 
monks  were  branded  in  their  hands,  their  churches 
demolished  and  their  pictures  destroyed.  After  a  few 
years  more  all  Copts  were  branded  and  they  we^re  com- 
pelled to  wear  degrading  dresses.  They  were  forced  to 
wear  black  turbans  and  were  oppressed  with  heavy  and 
unequal  taxation.  They  were  so  oppressed  that  in  132 1 
they  revolted,  and  a  fearful  religious  strife  followed,  and 
churches  and  mosques  were  destroyed  in  great  numbers, 
and  large  numbers  of  lives  were  lost.  The  Copts  were 
overpowered  and  so  oppressed  that  many  of  them 
embraced  Islamism  to  save  their  lives. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Mission  commenced  its 
labors  among  the  Copts  about  thirty  years  since  and 
they  knew  little  more  about  the  Christian  system  than 
the  Mohammedans. 

The  Mohammedans  said,  *'  there  is  no  God  but  God, 
and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet,'*  and  refused  even  to 
taste  of  any  liquor.  The  Copts  said, ''  in  the  name  of  the 
fatiicry  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,"  and  drank  the  Arab 


whiskey,  but  in  morals  the  Copts  were  just  like  the 
Mohammedans.  The  Copts  had  no  faith  in  Christ's 
death  as  saving  from  sin,  and  in  preaching  the  Gospel  as 
a  means  of  salvation.  They  are  a  simple-minded  people, 
and  have  a  great  reverence  for  the  Bible  and  manifested 
a  strong  desire  to  read  it  and  were  ready  to  confess 
their  wrongs,  and  many  have  become  practical  Chris- 
tians and  they  have  started  schools  and  use  the  Bible  as 
a  text  book,  but  the  great  mass  of  these  are  ignorant, 
deceitful  and  superstitious,  devoted  to  their  worldly 
prosperity  and  sensual  pleasures,  and  quite  as  bigoted  as 
the  Mohammedans. 

The  most  ancient  of  the  Coptic  churches  is  near  the 
ruins  of  old  Cairo  which  is  built  over  a  sort  of  grotto, 
called  the  grotto  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Their  tradition  is 
that  the  Virgin  and  the  infant  child  Jesus  were  con- 
cealed in  the  grotto  during  their  stay  in  Egypt,  and  they 
point  out  the  place  where  Joseph  remained  and  also 
show  the  well  from  which  they  were  supplied  with 
water. 

The  Copts  have  many  curious  beliefs.  They  hold 
that  overt  acts  of  sin  are  alone  criminal  by  their  code» 
and  a  single  devout  ejaculation  has  merit  sufficient  to 
cleanse  the  soul  from  the  stain  of  ten  acts  of  sin,  and  if 
the  devout  ejaculation  follows  soon  after  the  sin,  the 
angels  do  not  record  it  in  their  book.  They  regard 
their  system  as  not  only  ancient,  but  far  more  orthodox 
than  the  system  of  Christianity  proclaimed  to  them  by  the 
missionaries.  They  are  very  different  in  the  large  cities 
from  those  in  the  country.  They  are  gradually 
assimilating  themselves  to  European  habits  and  prac* 
tices.  In  the  country  the  Arab  women  do  not  conceal 
themselves,  while  the  Coptic  women  are  seldom  seen 
unveiled  in  the  street,  especially  where  there  are  Turk- 
ish soldiers.  Their  marriage  laws  are  very  strict  and 
the  young  people  do  not  marry  as  young  as  the  Arabs. 


A  Short  Narratiye  of  Thirty  Tears'  Labor  in  the 

Lord's  Vineyard. 

BY  A  NATIVE  OF  PERSIA. 

I  St.  My  turning  to  the  Lord.  When  sixteen  years 
old  I  went  from  Gulpashan,  a  village  near  the  city  of 
Oroomiah,  to  Seir  where  the  missionaries  reside.  Mr. 
Cochrane  spoke  to  me  of  sin  and  the  sinner's  Savior. 
My  heart  was  opened  to  receive  the  truth,  and  I  .soon 
afterward  joined  the  church.  The  same  year  (1857)  I 
married  my  wife,  at  that  time  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
was  sent  to  Cheragorsly,  a  village  of  sixteen  houses,  to 
teach  a  school  and  to  preach.  There  I  labored  six 
years. 

2d.  The  missionaries  now  sent  me  to  the  mountains 
of  Kurdistan  to  labor  among  the  mountain  Nestorians. 
On  arriving  at  Bass  I  met  the  Tiyari  people,  who 
robbed  me  and  intended  to  kill  me.  Fourteen  days  I 
lay  hid  in  a  cave.     I  then  returned  to  Chengoca^ 

3d.  In  1864  the  missionaries  and  villages  judged  me 
worthy  to  be  a  pastor,  and  called  a  meeting  lor  tbis  pur* 
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pose  which  was  attended  by  about  400  people,  many  of 
whom  have  fallen  asleep. 

4th.  Spiritual  blessings.  On  my  arrival  in  the  village 
there  were  but  few  who  came  to  the  service,  no  church 
members,  no  contributions  for  the  Gospel,  and  no 
church  edifice.  I  myself  was  disheartened  and  thought 
to  leave  the  place.  Then  I  saw  in  a  dream  a  flock  of 
sheep  going  up  the  mountain,  and  heard  a  voice  saying, 
*'  Mosby,  bring  back  the  sheep."  I  awaked,  was  en- 
couraged, and  from  that  time  on  worked  with  more  zeal 
and  earnestness.  My  scholars  now  increased  from  50 
to  60  ;  from  2  kraus  (30  cts.)  the  contributions  for  the 
year  increased  to  18  tomans  ($27)  ;  the  congregation 
from  7  up  to  80  or  90.  With  the  help  of  the  mission- 
aries and  the  English  Embassy  we  built  a  church 
edifice. 

5th.  Worldly  benefits.  The  number  of  houses  in- 
creased from  16  to  36,  and  those  built  afterward  were 
a  great  improvement  on  the  former.  The  fields  were 
better  tilled,  there  was  more  of  refinement  among  the 
people,  more  love  to  one  another,  and  the  voice  of 
praise  was  heard  from  every  house. 

6th.  Mar  Elia's  prophecy.  When  cold  and  discour- 
aged the  old  Bishop  came  to  me,  saw  my  condition,  and, 
touching  me  with  his  staff,  said  in  a  friendly  way:  <*  My 
son,  be  courageous ;  you  will  yet  preach  among  the 
Mussulmans."    I  was  greatly  encouraged. 

7th.  After  another  six  years,  in  1870,  I  was  again 
called  by  the  missionaries,  who  said  to  me,  "Are  you 
willing  two  days  in  the  week  to  preach  the  Word  to  the 
Mohammedans  in  the  city  of  Oroomiah."  Gladly  I  en- 
tered upon  the  work.  For  four  years  I  went  about  not 
only  in  the  city  but  in  100  villages.  Thousands  heard 
the  Word  of  Life.  I  baptized  four  men  and  one 
woman. 

8th.  I  was  invited  by  Mr.  Easton,  who  had  come  to 
Tabreez  in  1873,  to  labor  in  that  city  Thither  I  went 
in  1874  without  my  family,  and  in  1876  returned  to 
Oroomiah  to  bring  my  family.  I  then  settled  in  Telywa, 
one  of  the  wards  of  Tabreez.  For  six  months  the  Ar- 
menians were  unfriendly.  After  that  they  began  to 
visit  us.  A  prayer  meeting  was  then  established  which 
was  attended  by  from  30  to  60. 

9th.  Journeys.  I  visited  30  cities  and  towns,  in  re- 
gard to  which  I  will  speak  further  on. 

loth.  Persecutions.  There  had  been  one  before  my 
arrival  in  1874.  In  1877  ^^^  Mohammedan  congre- 
gation increased  greatly.  From  100  to  145  came  to- 
gether, officials,  meerzas,  mollahs,  pilgrims,  rich  and 
poor.  As  the  congregation  was  going  out  on  July  17, 
1877,  18  persons  were  arrested.  Some  were  fined,  some 
put  in  prison  for  a  short  time  and  then  released.  For  a 
while  Mussulmans  were  afraid  to  attend  the  services. 
Great  however  is  the  change  from  former  times,  when 
we  were  oppressed  almost  without  limit  The  grace  of 
God  did  not  suffer  us  to  perish,  and  we  have  been  saved 
in  Older  to  be  a  blessing  to  others. 

xxdk  Thrice  iiave  I  been  to  Khor,  five  times  to  Erde- 


bil,  twice  to  Lenkoran  on  the  Caspian,  twice  to  Tend- 
jau,  five  times  to  Maragha,  twice  to  the  Caucasus,  once 
to  the  Turcoman  country.  These  journeys  have  not 
been  without  trouble  and  anxiety.  Traveling  on  horse, 
camel,  or  donkey,  making  in  ten  days  the  same  distance 
that  would  be  made  in  Europe  in  ten  hours,  exposed  to 
cold  and  heat,  storms  and  hunger,  and  sometimes  to  the 
wrath  of  wicked  men. 

12.  In  former  times  the  Mussulmans  were  very  proud 
and  despised  us  as  infidels  and  unclean,  and  thought 
nothing  of  taking  away  our  property.  We  were  called 
infidels  because  we  did  not  believe  in  Mohammed  and 
did  believe  the  deity  of  Christ.  It  used  to  be  the  case 
that  in  rainy  weather  we  could  not  go  to  the  bazar  lest, 
accidentally  touching  a  Mussulman,  he  should  become 
defiled.  Our  wives  and  daughters  were  in  danger  of 
being  taken  from  us  either  by  force  or  by  wiles.  In 
vain  did  we  make  our  complaints.  When  a  woman  or 
girl  had  thus  been  taken  away,  her  children  laid  claim 
to  the  property  of  her  Christian  relatives.  If  a  man  had 
money  he  concealed  it  in  the  earth  and  walked  about 
like  a  poor  man.  More  than  this,  we  did  not  dare  to 
say  openly  among  Mussulmans  that  Jesus  is  God. 
What  changes  hath  God  wrought !  We  are  now  on 
friendly  terms  with  our  Mussulman  neighbors.  Our 
families  are  safe,  and  if  a  case  of  violence  occurs,  our 
complaints  are  heard  and  attended  to.  Without  fear 
we  proclaim  Jesus  as  the  only  mediator.  In  the  bazars 
they  gather  round  us  to  discuss  religious  questions.  It 
was  a  wonderful  thing  when  a  Seyid  was  executed  for 
the  murder  of  an  Armenian.  Whereas  in  former  times 
they  did  not  know  the  Scriptures,  or  burnt  them,  now 
they  are  sold  by  thousands.  The  cause  of  Christ  shall 
yet  triumph  in  Persia.  His  kingdom  shall  come  and  His 
will  be  done  here.    Amen  ! 

Kaska  Mosby.» 


Do  We  Need  ''The  Million?" 

BY   REV.   J.    D.    GILLILAN. 

Do  we  need  "  The  Million  ? "  Do  we  need  a  dollar  ? 
Ezekiel  the  prophet  tells  us :  "  *  *  *  the  flock  of  my 
pasture  are  men,  and  I  am  your  God,  saith  the  Lord 
God."  Ezek.  xxxiv.,  31.  How  many  of  this  flock  are 
there  for  whom  Christ  died  ?  How  many  are  redeemed  ? 
How  many  who  have  not  so  much  as  heard  the  good 
news  of  salvation  from  sin  ?• 

The  opposer  of  missions  says  :  *-All  men  believe  in  a 
Supreme  Being  and  are  honest  in  that  belief."  True, 
but  all  do  not  know  of  the  true  God,  even  of  his  exis- 
tence, and  while  even  they,  like  the  devils  know  of  his 
being  and  tremble,  they  know  nothing  of  the  Way;  the 
knowledge  of  God  itself  will  not  save  them.  Christ 
Jesus  is  the  Way — the  wonderful  ladder  of  Jacob's  vis- 
ion. It  is  well  said  that  all  men  believe  in  God  and  his 
omnipotence,  but  while  pride  or  ignorance  causes  them 
to  overlook  the  humble  Way  and  gaze  on  God,  seeing 
at  the  same  time  the  immeasurable  distance  between 
his  purity  and  their  sinfulness,  they  might  cry  <'  lic^vi^ 
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Lord,"  until  the  time  comes  when  the  angel  shall  stand 
with  either  foot  upon  the  sea  and  the  land,  saying, 
"Time  was,  time  is,  but  time  shall  be  no  longer;"  but 
the  Father's  only  answer  would  be,  pointing  to  Jesus, — 
"This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  ye  Him.*'  Hence  the 
purpose  of  Christian  missions  must  be,  to  carry  Christ 
to  the  nations  and  people  who  sit  in  darkness. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  one  thousand 
millions  of  people  who  have  never  heard  of  the  "Word," 
and  that  of  these,  thirty  millions  die  annually. 

Will  a  dollar  save  a  soul  ?  Does  a  thousand  do  it  ? 
"The  whole  world  lieth  in  darkness."  "  Go  ye  into  a/i 
the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature." 
You  cannot  go,  but  your  money  is  a  circulating  medium 
and  is  given  you  to  be  expended  in  the  way  to  do  the 
most  good.  If  you  cannot  say,  "  Here  am  I,  send  me," 
can  you  not  say,  **  Here  is  my  money,  send  it  ?  " 

If  the  mere  sending  of  the  Bible  was  enough,  and  a 
single  hearing  of  th6  message  sufficient  for  the  salva- 
tion of  a  soul,  then  the  world  would  soon  be'evangel- 
ized  ;  what  with  the  five  and  one-half  millions  annually 
spent  by  the  American  churches,  saying  nothing  of  the 
thousands  of  treasure  sent  out  every  year  by  the  grand 
old  evangelical  denominations  of  England  and  Scotland  ; 
but  how  much  treasure  is  necessary  in  order  to  hunt  up 
the  people,  overcome  their  prejudices — for  the  proclaim- 
ing of  the  Word  is  not  enough — the  unconverted  must 
"see  Jesus"  in  the  life  of  the  missionary  learning  to 
wait  on  the  Lord,  adding  "line  upon  line,  line  upon 
line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little,  there  a  little," 
until  the  **  whole  lump  is  leavened." 

We  of  Christendom  are  the  result  of  similar  labor  by 
foreign  missionaries,  and  the  expenditure  of  time,  treas- 
ure, talent  and  life.  Are  we  the  only  ones  for  whom 
Christ  died  ?  Did  not  God  make  of  0ne  bloody  all  the 
races  of  the  earth  ? 

We  should  be  known  by  the  traits  of  our  Father  ;  and 
as  he  "  withholdeth  no  good  thing  "  from  men,  neither 
should  we  keep  from  our  brother  in  the  blackness  of  sin, 
the  good  tidings  of  peace. 

The  harvest  field  is  the  world,  and  the  sickle  has 
been  only  thrust  in. 

The  dark  continent  needs  a  thousand  bishop^  like 
Hannington,  Crowther  and  Taylor,  and  they  must  be 
raised  up  before  the  power  of  the  Moslem  slave  trader 
is  broken. 

Persecutions  will  come,  but  we  need  not  be  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  the  message,  nor  surprised  if  we  learn 
that  the  torch  and  stake  are  used  to  purify  the  human 
vessels  sent  to  carry  the  water  of  salvation. 

But  thanks  be  to  the  "  Little  Child "  that  led  the 
representatives  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek  Catholic, 
Protestant  and  Moslem  countries,  when  they  assembled 
and  laid  down  rules  for  the  governing  of  the  Congo 
Free  State  ;  thanks  to  the  Man  Child,  the  horrors  of  the 
rack  and  saw  and  the  pincers  can  never  be  renewed  in 
Africa. 

The    miasmatic    marshes,    African  fevers,    infested 


jungles  with  their  wait-a-bit  thorns  and  their  savage 
wild  beasts,  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  fiercer 
men,  not  only  savage,  but  white  men  who  are  there  for 
a"  Satanic  purpose, — to  buy  with  rum,  slaves  for  lives 
more  debasing  than  that  of  the  aborigines.  Our  Sav- 
ior's admonition  was,  "  Beware  of  men."  Man's  great- 
est enemy  is  man,  and  his  inhumanity  to  his  brother 
will  cause  a  prolonged  eternal  echo  to  arise  from  the 
regions  of  the  damned  forever. 

Whole  provinces  in  China  have  never  been  reached, 
and  are  famine  stricken,  hungering  for  the  Bread  of 
Life. 

Russia  is  freezing  to  death  waiting  for  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  to  warm  her  to  life,  and  free  her  from 
the  dead  forms  of  a  Gospel  cold  and  lifeless  as  the  mid- 
night sun. 

The  sower  has  scattered  seed  among  the  stony  hearts 
in  Italy,  Mexico  and  Bulgaria ;  by  the  wayside  of  com- 
merce in  Calcutta,  Bombay  and  Tokio ;  and  yet  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  are  reached  at  all  even  in 
this  way,  and  how  much  of  that  is  choked  among  the 
thorns ! 

The  Million  as  it  is  necessarily  expended  barely  sup- 
ports the  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  mis- 
sionaries in  both  home  and  foreign  work. 

Oh  what  a  little  sum  the  Million  appears  to  be  ! 
Reader,  is  it  too  much  ?  How  much  have  you  given 
this  year  ? 

Utilize  the  Committee  on  Missions. 

The  Committee  on  Missions  in  the  Akron,  N  V^. 
(Genesee  Conference),  charge  is  not  a  mere  committed 
on  paper,  but  takes  an  active  part  in  planning  and  exc  — 
cuting  the  missionary  work  of  the  charge  as  the  follou*'  — 
ing  report,  presented  by  R.  D.  Miller,  of  the  the  conm  - 
mittee,  will  show  : 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Missionary  Committed 
of  Akron  charge,  Genesee  Conference,  to  the  churcli 
and  congregation,  made  April  lo,  1887. 

Your  committee,  in  representation  of  our  church  inlex"- 
ests,  can  but  endorse  the  action  of  our  General  Confer" - 
ence  in  seeking,  by  the  appointment  of  special  conn.- 
mittees  on  a^l  the  charges  of  our  Episcopal  Methodisim, 
to  represent  the  various  benevolent  interests,  thti  s 
binding  the  entire  laity  of  our  connection  to  all  X.\%  ^ 
great  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  church;  thus 
bind  ing  her  to  the  great  pulsating  heart  of  our  fallen  hu  - 
manity,  for  whose  universal  uplifting  and  salvation  sbi^ 
must  pray,  work  and  sacrifice. 

Your  committee  refer  with  a  laudable  pride  to  wha.<» 
in  the  last  March  number  of  iht  CAn'sfta/t  A dvoiale,   is 
called  "  A  Roll  of   Honor.".    It  appears  from  this  th^a-t 
only  about  one-third  of  the  95  conferences  in  theUnite-^ 
States  have  even  one  representative  charge  upon  thsit 
roll  as  having  come  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  giving  to 
the  great  benevolences  of  the  church.    Old  Genesee 
Conference  is  credited  with  five  charges,  with  Akron  in- 
cluded in  tb^t  ^rnali  number.    By  th^  'belp  of  Qoi  let 
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gain  a  record  upon  the  great  honor  roll  that 

unfolded  and  read  at  the  last  great  day,  to 
ball  be  appended,  '*  Well  done,  thou  good  and 
servant." 

ipathy  with  our  pastor,  and  largely  by  his  effort, 
:s,  cards,  and  circulars  have  been  sent  into 
mily  connected  with  this  church  and  congrega- 
he  hope  of  inducing  a  systematic  mode  of  giv- 
iiat  in  the  quiet  of  your  own  home,  and  by  your 
»ide,  each  might  settle  the  question  of  personal 
bility  to  God  and  humanity.  '*  A  Million  for 
I  **  will  not  culminate  in  its  highest  glory  unless 

actually  from  the  millions  connected  with  our 
Methodism.  As  you  value  your  own  Christian 
:s,  as  you  seek  the  glory  of  God,  and  hope  for 
1  commendation,  we  exhort  you,  "  Give,  and  it 
given  you,  good  measure  pressed  down,  shaken 

and  running  over." 

[Signed  by  the  Committee.] 


Stray  Notes  on  Bomanism. 

BY  ARTHUR  T.    PIERSON,    D.D. 

t  boasts  are  made  of  the  more  rapid  growth  of 
nism  than  of  Protestantism  ;  but  all  trustworthy 
ics  go  to  show  the  reverse. 

.eformation,  Spain  was  greatly  superior  to  Great 
1  in  population  and  political  power. 

lin  has  just  about  one-half  the  population  of 
),  notwithstanding  Britain  has  peopled  Aus- 
New  Zealand,  United  States,  etc. 

;o  years  past,  England  increased  119  per  cent., 
a,  72,  Austria  only  27,  France  only  12.  A 
1  Catholic  writer  confesses  that  within  90  years 
lance  of  power  has  been  reversed  between  Cath- 
/ilization  and  Protestant. 

t  gains  are  due  to  transfer, 

ovi  irom  IrdanJ  during  30  years,  1841--1871, 
d  the  population  from  8,175,124  to  5,402,759 — 
han  one-third.  So  of  many  of  the  strongholds 
manism  in  Germany.  While  Romanism  in- 
5  in  this  country,  it  diminishes  ia  countries 
rhich  immigrants  mainly  come. 

e  Netherlands  of  Holland,  in  1829  there  were 
09  Roman  Catholics  to  1,613,498  of  other 
In  1869  there  were  1,313,152  Roman  Catho- 
2,266,477  of  other  faiths,  having  fallen  from 
uting  ^^fi  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population 
lercent. 

0  years  the  Catholic  population  increased  less 
D  per  cent.;  the  rest  over  40. 

Confraternities."  **RoFary*'  is  the  name  of  a 
9f  prayers,  and  so  of  the  string  of  beads.  A 
r  equals  15  decades;  each   10  "Ave  Maria's" 

1  by  small  beads,  preceded  by  a  Pater  Noster 
bead)  and  CQHcluded  by  Olpria  Patri, 


Hence  the  angelic  salutation  to  the  Virgin  occurs  ten 
times  as  often  as  prayer  to  God  Himself, 

Devotion  to  the  Most  Holy  Rosary  is  studiously  fos- 
tered. 

The  Dominican  Order  makes  it  a  specialty^  as  is  shown 
by  the  institution  of  "  Rosary  Confraternities." 

The  Dominican  Order  has  established  Confraternities 
here  with  privileges  to  pastors  of  power  to  have 
Rosary  processions,  and  give  to  beads  Dominican  in- 
dulgences, on  condition  that  pastors  themselves  write 
the  names  of  members  in  the  sacred  register--  other- 
wise the  indulgence  is  null  and  void. 

Now  a  trusty  layman  is  empowered  to  do  registration. 

It  is  said  the  Virgin  appeared  in  Poland  three  months 
ago,  and  being  asked  what  she  wished,  answered, 
'*  Recite  the  Rosary,  etc." 

Unless  an  officiating  priest  intends  to  perform  the  sacred 
rite  of  baptism,  the  rite  is  null  and  the  regeneration  at- 
tending it.  Hence,  no  Roman  Catholic  up  to  the 
Pope  can  know  whether  he  has  been  baptized  or 
not,  etc. 

"  Hostility  to  Reading  of  the  Bible.''  A  priest  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  was  arrested  for  throwing  a 
Bible  from  the  cars.  Explaining  before  the  judge, 
he  said  it  was  **  on  account  of  indecent  words  and 
pictures  on  fly  leaves."  The  Bible  was  afterward  re- 
covered, and  it  was  found  to  be  an  utitrue  statement ; 
a  cloak  to  cover  malignant  hostility  to  the  Word  of 
God. 

Analysis  of  ""'Pope  and  President,'*  a  very  remarkable 
book,  now  difficult  to  obtain. 

I.  Popery  a  human  invention,  2.  The  Romish  Confes- 
sional. 3.  Exposure  of  Convents.  4.  Inquisition. 
5.  Society  of  Jesus.  6.  Society  of  Holy  Faith.  7. 
Bible  in  Public  Schools. 

A  society  embracing  the  most  wealthy  Roman  Catholics 
of  Europe,  has  been  organized  to  establish  Roman 
Catholic  colonies  in  the  Western  States.  It  was 
organized, 

1.  To  provide  means  for  colonizing  the  surplus  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  Europe  in  our  Western 
States. 

2.  To  do  it  in  such  manner  as  to  create  a  large  demand 
for  articles  of  European  manufacture. 

3.  To  make  Romanism  the  predominant  religion  of  the 
United  States, 

Publish  map  of  North  America  with  proposed  field  of 
Papal  occupancy  and  ultimate  ascendency. 

Comprising  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Canada  West  (this  was  nearly  30  years  ago — 
1858). 

Occupancy  means  disruption  from  the  Federal  Compact 
and  a  Catholic  Empire  here. 
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Mission  Worl^  in  Washington  Territory. 

Gladstone  once  began  an  address  by  saying,  "  I  do 
not  want  to  make  a  speech  ;  I  want  to  say  something." 
There  is  much  to  be  said  about  the  mission  work  in  our 
own  land.  The  need  is  greater  than  most  of  us  imagine. 
The  Rev.  D.  G.  Le  Sourd,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Seat- 
tie  District  in  Washington  Territory,  writes  to  Chaplain 
McCabe,  April  12,  1887,  giving  an  account  of  the  mis- 
sion work  in  his  district.  The  letter  was  not  written  for 
publication.  We,  however,  make  the  following  extracts 
from  it : 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  work  of  missionaries  in  this  '  New 
Northwest,*  infidelity  and  ungodliness  would  reign 
supreme.  The  generous  help  of  the  parent  board  has 
enabled  us  to  employ  at  least  twenty-five  men  in  this 
little  Conference  that  could  not  possibly  have  been  sup- 
ported without  aid  from  abroad.  Through  the  heroic 
services  of  these  brethren  the  wilderness  has,  in  many 
places,  been  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  yet  the  minis- 
terial supply  is  totally  inadequate.  The  country  is  rap- 
idly filling  up  with  a  farming  population,  easily  reached 
by  our  itinerant  system,  but  many  thousands  of  these 
people  are  without  the  Gospel,  as  the  following  facts 
will  indicate  : 

"I.  Our  Field,— Tht  Seattle  District,  Puget  Sound 
Conference,  embraces  ten  large  counties  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Washington  Territory.  Including  the 
waters  and  islands  of  Puget  Sound,  it  is  nearly  half  as 
large  as  the  State  of  Indiana,  It  lies  on  either  side  of 
the  Sound— the  outlet  of  the  nation  to  Japan,  China, 
and  Alaska.  Its  natural  resources  are  simply  inex- 
haustible. Its  iron,  coal,  timber,  fisheries,  and  commer- 
cial advantages  are  among  the  best  in  the  United  States, 
while  its  genial  climate  and  fertile  valleys  and  luscious 
fruits  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 

**The  railroads  are  just  beginning  to  open  up  this 
country  to  the  East.  These  are  also  rapidly  opening  up 
the  interior  to  the  emigrant  and  the  missionary.  Every- 
where the  fields  are  whitening  for  the  harvest.  Seattle 
with  12,000,  Tacoma  with  8,000  inhabitants,  and  many 
smaller  towns,  beside  numerous  logging  camps  and 
*  mill  towns  * — all  within  the  district — are  needy  and  ex- 
panding fields  requiring  push  on  our  part  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  of  population. 

/'  2.  The  Needs  of  this  district  will  appear  when  I  tell 
you  that  some  of  our  large  counties,  with  2,000  to  4,000 
inhabitants,  are  almost  destitute  of  the  Gospel.  Kitsap 
County  has  about  3,000  population,  yet  no  minister  is 
living  within  its  bounds.  One  of  our  preachers  reaches 
one  corner  of  it  only.  That  county  greatly  needs  two 
new  men.  Snohomish  County,  with  3,500  people,  has 
one  Methodist  and  one  Presbyterian  preacher,  both  in 
the  county  seat,  and  only  able  to  reach  a  point  or  two 
out  of  town. 

"  The  great  mass  of  the  people,  therefore,  never  hear 
the  preached  Word,  and  are  living  without  God  and 
without  hope  in  the  world.  In  Skagit  County  there  are 
large  fields  rich  in  afpricultaral  resources,  calling  for  at 


least  two  more  preachers.  Numerous  islands  of  grea 
natural  beauty,  where  people  have  lived  and  rearec 
families  of  children — where  good  congregations  can  be 
gathered — have  no  regular  or  ministerial  supply. 

"  The  Steilaguamish  Valley,  twenty-five  miles  long,  has 
been  calling  for  a  preacher  for  years,  but  all  we  could 
do  was  to  give  them  an  occasional  visit.  An  old  man, 
a  member  of  the  church  there,  has  pleaded  with  us  for  a 
minister,  but  I  was  compelled  to  say  '  we  have  not  the 
man  nor  the  money  to  supply  your  needs.'  These  peo- 
ple say,  '  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  support  a  preacher/ 
but  what  can  the  poor  settler,  just  beginning  to  open  a 
hotne  in  the  woods,  do  to  support  a  pastor,  when  he 
cannot  for  some  years  make  a  comfortable  support  for 
his  own  household  ? 

"At  best  he  can  do  but  little,  yet  $150  to  $200 would 
enable  us  soon  to  put  a  man  into  each  one  of  these  needy 
fields,  and  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  of  them  in  this 
great  district.  One  thousand  dollars  increase  of  appro- 
priation to  the  conference  last  year  enabled  us  to  or- 
ganize seven  new  circuits,  and  with  the  additional 
$1,000  for  this  year,  we  hope  at  next  conference  to  em- 
brace as  much  more  new  territory.  Money,  however,  is 
not  our  only  need. 

"We.  need  more  men — young  men  full  of  faith  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  men  with  nerve  and  grip,  who  are  willing 
to  '  rough  it '  in  the  big  woods.  Twenty  such  in  addi- 
tion to  all  we  have  now  could  find  work  in  this  confer- 
ence within  the  next  two  years.  We  need  them  now, 
but  we  want  none  that  would  not  succeed  anywhere,  for 
they  would  be  sure  to  fail  here. 

"  3.  Difficulties  encountered  in  our  work  and  how  they 
are  overcome, 

"  Many  of  these  difficulties  are  physical.  The  coun- 
try is  all  rough,  much  of  it  mountainous,  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  timber,  and  cut  up  by  numerous  inlets 
or  arms  of  the  sound  and  deep  mountain  streams  that 
rush  in  torrents  down  to  salt  water.  In  many  places 
there  is  not  a  passable  road  for  a  horse.  A  rough  wind- 
ing trail  crossed  by  huge  logs  and  formidable  streamf 
is  the  only  highway  for  some  of  our  itinerants. 

'*  Over  these  they  must  travel  on  foot  to  reach  then 
appointments.  I  myself  have  thus  'footed  it'  man) 
hundreds  of  miles  while  visiting  the  charges  of  the  dis- 
trict, often  crawling  over  logs  higher  than  my  head,  and 
usually  crossing  rivers  or  inlets  in  Indian 'dug-outs. 
As  much  of  our  work  is  adjacent  to  the  sound,  on  the 
numerous  islands,  and  along  the  rivers^  most  of  oui 
preachers  have  to  travel  much  of  the  time  by  water,  anc 
in  so  doing  avail  themselves  of  every  sort  of  craft,  froii 
a  canoe  up  to  an  ocean  steamer. 

"  All  this  involves  much  exposure,  and  in  some  casei 
real  danger.  A  little  of  my  own  experience  will  illus 
trate  that  of  others.  Trying  to  reach  a  distant  appoint 
ment  I  took  passage  on  an  Indian  schooner.  Thiswai 
soon  becahned,  when  I  ordered  the  Indians  to  land  fiie 
as  I  must  reach  the  place  of  mj  qaarta 
day.    I  followed  a  wild,  and  to  bm^  a 
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At  last  I  came  to  a  great  bay  which  I  must  compass  or  lay 
out  all  night. 

"In  attempting  to  do  this  I  found  myself  closed  in  by 
the  perpendicular  bluff  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rising 
tide  on  the  other.  There  was  no  alternative.  I  had  to 
take  to  the  water  and  wade  for  about  two  miles,  when 
night  coming  on  I  found  myself  in  hailing  distance  of 
the  only  family  living  near.  They  came  and  took  me  in, 
when  I  found  my s^M  fifteen  miUs  from  the  place  where 
my  services  should  have  begun  that  day.  I  was  there, 
however,  in  time  for  1 1  o'clock  services  the  next  day. 

"On  another  trip,  three  of  us  preachers  and  nine  In- 
dians were  in  a  large  canoe  going  down  the  Nooksack 
River  to  a  camp  meeting.  The  river  was  high  and  the 
current  very  swift.  In  passing  through  a  'jam*  our 
canoe  struck  a  submerged  log,  and  instantly  we  were 
upset  and  carried  down  in  a  whirlpool  and  swept  round 
and  round  at  the  mercy  of  the  current.  However,  the 
Lord  wonderfully  delivered  us,  so  that  only  one,  an 
Indian  girl,  was  lost. 

**  All  of  us  preachers  made  very  narrow  escapes.  I 
was  washed  down  under  water  for  a  hundred  yards  hoiovt 
I  got  a  breath  of  air.  Just  as  all  my  strength  was  gone 
I  reached  a  limb  to  which  I  clung  until  an  Indian  came 
to  ray  rescue. 

**  Exposed  to  such  perils  as  these  our  brethren  never 
flinch,  but  go  right  on,  believing  that  a  minister  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  can  go  where  anyone  else  goes. 

*'  Another  embarrassment  in  our  work  is  the  limited 
support  many  of  our  preachers  receive.  No  pastor  gets 
over  (200  missionary  money,  and  some  only  $50.  The. 
people,  as  a  rule,  do  all  that  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, but  some  of  our  pastors  with  families  have 
received  from  all  sources  only  $200  to  $300  per  annum. 

"One  brother  with  Jioo  missionary  money  received 
only  J35  from  the  people  of  his  charge  the  first  year, 
yet  he  wrote  me  cheerfully  that  he  had  no  idea  of 
starving  as  long  as  there  were  plenty  of  clams,  and  asked 
to  be  returned  to  the  same  circuit  next  year  as  he  was 
the  only  man  that  could  live  there.  He  is  now  finishing 
his  third  year  on  that  charge  and  has  Ixiilt  a  church, 
largely  out  of  his  own  funds. 

"Another  preacher  with  a  large  family,  who  received 
less  than  $300  salary,  wrote  me  that  for  wceis  they  had 
heea  without  dread,  but  he  and  his  wife  had  agreed  to 
remain  on  the  circuit  if  they  had  to  starve. 

"The  wife  of  one  of  our  cultured  young  men,  just 
from  Garret  Biblical  Institute,  learning  that  the  circuit  to 
which  they  were  going  was  about  forty  miles  long,  said 
her  husband  must  have  a  horse  and  buggy.  I  said, 
*  My  dear  sister,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  but  last  year  the 
pastor  could  not  travel  that  circuit  even  with  a  horse, 
^ct  alone  the  buggy,  but  I  think  it  possible  to  get  a  horse 
over  the  trails  now.' 

"This  was  a  great  surprise,  but  they  went  cheerfully 
^0  their  work,  were  greatly  blessed  in  saving  souls,  and 
Qow  say  the  two  years  spent  there  on  a  salary  of  J300 
were  the  best  years  of  their  lives. 

"This  brother  built  one  church  on  that  circuit,  an- 
tfberon  tbe  charge  he  now  serves,  and  is  at  a  third. 


His  own  money  as  well  as  muscle  goes  into  these  build- 
ings. Indeed,  many  of  our  preachers  put  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  as  much  as  they  receive  into  churches 
and  the  benevolences  of  the  church. 

"4.  Results. — At  the  close  of  the  conference  year  of 
1882,  we  had  within  the  territory  now  embraced  within 
the  Puget  Sound  Conference,  15  charges  only.  Two  of 
these  were  self-supporting.  We  now  have,  including 
2  Scandinavian  and  i  Indian  Mission,  43  charges,  8  of 
which  are  self  supporting.  Then  we  had  1,095  "mem- 
bers.    At  last  conference  2,277. 

**Then  we  gave  for  ministerial  support  $6,055  ;  ^^^t 
year  $12,916.  In  1882  for  missions  $222  ;  in  1886  $803. 
Then  we  had  18  churches,  now  we  have  50.  Five  years 
ago  the  first  church  in  Tacoma  received  aid  to  the 
amount  of  $75.  Now  that  church  contributes  annually 
$200  or  more  to  missions. 

"  Nearly  all  of  our  self-sustaining  charges  give  more  to 
missions  per  annum  than  they  formerly  received  as 
missions.  One  of  our  missions  receiving  $50  aid,  has 
raised  this  year  $4 1  for  missions. 

"  But  how  can  we  estimate  the  result  of  organization 
and  foundation-laying  by  figures.  One  must  be  on  the 
ground  here  and  hear  the  Macedonian  cry  for  help  ; 
go  out  into  new  fields  where  the  people  have  never 
heard  a  Gospel  sermon,  and  see  men  and  women  com- 
ing on  foot  seven,  eight  or  ten  miles  to  hear  the  "Elder," 
must  see  the  tears  of  joy  as  they  hear  again  the  sonjjs  and 
sacramental  services  with  which  they  were  familiar  m 
other  years  in  order  to  realize  what  our  missionaries  are 
doing. 

'*In  some  new  circuits  I  have  seen  intelligent  refined 
Christian  women  come  on  foot  seven  or  eight  miles  to  the 
quarterly  meeting  and  then  shed  tears  of  joy  even  in 
the  quarterly  conference,  when  they  realized  what 
they  had  so  long  prayed  for — that  their  beloved  church 
was  being  organized  in  their  midst.  Some  ot  these 
charges  have  not  more  than  a  dozen  members,  but  with 
a  pastor  to  lead  them  and  hold  the  field  they  are  the 
leaven  that  is  to  leaven  the  whole  lump. 

''5.  The  collections  for  this  year  are  coming  up 
grandly.  As  far  as  heard  from  all  the  charges  in  the 
district  are  over  the  Million  Dollar  Line.  Easter  Sun- 
day as  missionary  day  and  the  cards  for  *  willing  works ' 
are  both  taking  splendidly.  Some  of  our  Sunday- 
schools  will  raise  all  the  charges  to  which-they  belong 
are  assessed.  Bro.  McMillin  writes  from  Coupeville, 
Whidby  Island,  that  their  collections  on  Easter 
amounted  to  more  than  one  dollar  per  member. 

"  Our  assessment  for  this  year  is  double  what  it  was 
last,  but  the  indications  are  that  we  shall  raise  all  of 
our  part  of  the  *  Million  from  Collections  only.'  The 
Sunday-school  in  First  Church,  Seattle,  expects  to  raise 
lioo  this  year.  Bro.  Massey  at  Tacoma  had  over  $200 
subscribed  long  ago. 

'*  Now,  Chaplain,  I  have  written  in  this  free  and  in- 
formal way  not  for  publication,  but  rather  that  you 
might  collect  from  the  mass  such  items  as  you  might 
think  would  be  of  interest  to  the  church. 

"  Rest  assured  we  are  trying  to  make  the  most  out  of 
the  help  you  give  us.  We  make  one  dollar  go  as  far  as 
four  among  our  Presbyterian  or  Congregational  breth- 
ren. Nor  is  it  unchristianlike  to  say  we  are  doing  more 
work  in  this  Territory  than  any  other  four  denomina- 
tions that  can  be  named.  Then  we  have  here  as  de- 
voted and  heroic  preachers  as  those  who  planted  Meth- 
odism in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Please  send  us 
some  more  of  the  same  kind  of  men,  who  will  come  to 
stay  and  grow  up  with  the  ghwrch  on  thi3  coast." 
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OUR  MISSIONARIES  AND  MISSIONS. 


Pray  for  Japan.  Pray  that  this  nation, 
so  rapidly  advancing  in  civilizationy  may 
continue  to  welcome  the  Oospel  message ^ 
and  the  time  may  he  near  when  all  heathen 
worship  shall  cease,  and  all  the  people 
shall  become  the  followers  of  Christ. 
Pray  for  the  missionaries,  that  they  may 
he  well  fitted  mentally  and  spiritually  to 
lead  the  ^)eople  into  the  blessedness  of 
Oospel  liberty.  Pray  for  Korea,  that  the 
doors  may  oi>en  wide  for  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Qosjyel  and  the  evangelization 
of  the  ijeople. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Elmer  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing statistics  :  There  were  in  Japan,  in 
1886.  a  total  of  r>3,88J)  Christians.  Of 
these,  2"),($83  were  Roman  Catholics;  12.- 
546  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
14,710  Protestants.  The  progress  has 
been  rapid  among  the  Protestants.  In 
1878  there  were  1,(517  members;  in  1870, 
2.966  members;  1881,  4,412  members; 
1882,  4,987  members ;  1885,  11,678  mem- 
bers; 1886.  14.710  members.  In  1878 
tjiere  were  44  organized  churches,  of 
which  12  were  self-supporting;  in  1881 
there  were  88  churches,  of  which  15  were 
self-supporting;  in  1885  there  were  168, 
of  which  57  were  self-supporting ;  in 
1886  there  were  183.  of  which  64  were 
self-supporting.  In  1878,  there  were  104 
foreign  missionaries;  in  1881,  there  were 
180 ;  in  1885,  there  were  184  ;  and  in 
1886  there  were  213. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Thoburn,  of  India,  makes 
the  following  announcement:  **  A  meet- 
ing of  missionary  candidates  will  be  held 
at  Lakeside.  Ohio,  beginning  Thursday 
morning,  July  28th,  and  continuing  eight 
days.  A  general  missionary  convention 
will  be  held  during  the  last  three  days, 
but  this  will  not  interfere  with  the 
special  meetings  for  hotia  fide  candi- 
dates for  missionary  service  in  the  for- 
eign field.  Free  entertainment  will  be 
provided  for  all  enrolled  candidates. 
Experienced  lady  missionaries  will  be 
present,  to  give  advice  and  counsel  to 
young  ladies  preparing  for  the  foreign 
work.  Lakeside  is  midway  l>etween  the 
East  and  the  West,  easily  accessible  by 
botli  rail  and  steamer,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  summer  resorts  in  all 
the  lake  region."  Those  who  may  de. 
sire  further  particulars  may  address  Dr. 
Thoburn,  care  of  the  Mission  Rooms, 
8)5  Broadway,  New  York. 

We  mourn  the  death  of  Hon.  Oliver 
Iloyt,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  our  Missionary  Society,  and  the 
Chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Publica- 
tions. He  died  May  5th  from  injuries 
received  on  May  2d,  when  he  was 
thrown  from  a  carriage.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  known  to  the  Metho- 


dist Church  as  one  of  its  most  prominent, 
influential,  and  liberal  members.  During 
our  personal  acquaintance  of  two  years, 
we  found  him  ever  a  wise  counselor,  a 
true  friend,  an  humble,  devoted  Chris- 
tian. **  He  was  a  just  man  that  feared 
God  and  loved  to  do  good  to  his  fellow- 


men. 
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Onr  nils^lonarleii  and  IVlmloiis. 

The  following  missionaries  from  India 
returned  to  the  United  States  last  month: 
Rev.  D.  W.  Thomas,  Rev.  W.  Bowser. 
Rev.  D.  M.  Tompkins  and  family,  Miss 
Mansell,  and  Rev.  John  Blackstock.  The 
steamer  on  which  Brother  Thomas, 
Brother  Tompkins  and  Miss  Mansell  were 
making  a  voyage  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  was  wrecked  near  the  coast 
of  Corsica,  and  the  captain  and  most  of 
the  crew  lost. 

The  address  of  Rev.  D.  W.  Thomas  is 
Nicholville,  N.  Y. 

The  address  of  Rev.  John  Blackstock 
is  Thornton,  Ont.,  Can. 

The  address  of  Rev.  W.  Bowser  is  Spar- 
tansburg,  Pa. 

Rev.  F.  D.  Gainewell,  of  the  West 
China  Mission,  has  returned  to  the 
United  States.  His  address  is  Hacken- 
sack,  N.  J. 

The  address  of  Rev.  Levi  D.  Salmans 
is  changed  from  Pachuca  to  Puebla, 
Mexico. 

Rev.  E.  F.  Lounsbury,  of  the  Bulgaria 
Mission,  is  in  the  United  States.  His 
address  is  Mount  Carmel,  Conn. 

Rev.  W.  P.  R.  Ferguson,  a  graduate  of 
Drew  Seminary,  was  ordained  at  the 
Mission  Rooms  as  Elder,  May  7th.  He  is 
to  proceed  at  once  to  Mexico  where  he 
will  l)ecome  assistant  minister  at  Quere- 
taro. 

The  address  of  Rev.  D.  M.  Tompkins 
will  be  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Wm.  Burt  writes  from  Milan, 
Italy,  April  22d :  '*  Yesterday  morning  at 
the  Turin  station,  we  said  good-bye  to 
Bishop  Ninde  and  his  daughter.  After 
visiting  our  churches  in  Naples  and 
Rome,  he  came  on  April  6th  to  Pisa,  the 
seat  of  the  Italy  Conference.  The  ses- 
sion opened  April  7th.  Some  grave  diffi- 
culties had  been  anticipated,  but  the 
wise  counsel,  the  calm,  dignified,  and 
amicable  administration  of  Bishop  Niode 
rendered  the  Conference,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  many  of  the  brethren, 
one  of  the  most  cheerful,  harmonious 
and  successful  sessions  that  they  have 
ever  known.  After  the  Conference  the 
Bishop  visited  our  churches  at  Perugia, 
Florence,  Milan,  and  Turin." 

A  missionary  writes  us  from  India: 
**In  connection  with  our  North  India 
stations  of  Moradabad  and  Shahjahm^. 


pore,  there  are  very  interesting  services 
held  each  Sunday  morning  for  the  Euro- 
pean Boldieis.    These  men  are  non-con- 
formists, mostly  Scotch,  and  our  mif- 
sionaries  act  as  their  cliaplains.  The  men 
are  marched  to  the  service  in  full  uni- 
form and  with  guns  by  their  sides.    The 
detachment  at  Moradabad  is  of  Higii- 
landers,  and  every  man  is  a  picked  man, 
and  their  uniform  is  second  to  none  in 
making  a  grand  appearance.    The  min- 
istering to  these  men  is  pleasant,  and  it 
enables  our  missionaries  to  help  spirito- 
ally  those  who  give  such  perfect  protec- 
tion and  liberty  to  our  work  in  India. 
In  this  Jubilee  Year  of  the  Queen,  theur 
in  India  is  full  of  pledges  of  loyaltj  to 
the  Queen-Empress  forever,  but  the  loy- 
alty is  no  doubt  very  greatly  aided  bj 
the  constant  presence  and  noble  bearing 
of  these  men  in  red  and  plaid.    Qod 
bless  the  soldiers." 


rauslon  Notes  From  Home  Fields. 

Rev.  J.  F,  Marshall,  Presiding  Elder  of 
the  La  Teche  District.  Louisiana  Confer- 
ence, writes:  "While  I  fully  appreciate 
and  urge  self-help  wherever  I  go,  it  is 
also  true  we  could  use  with  profit  to 
both  the  people  and  the  church,  doable 
the  amount  of  missionary  money  we  now 
have.  On  this  district  there  are  twentj- 
f our  appointments  spread  over  a  large 
territory  making  travel  quite  expenrive. 
Of  these,  twelve  are  mission  charges  re- 
ceiving each  from  $10  to  $45.  They  are 
growing  stronger  every  year.  At  one  of 
these  last  year  we  had  no  members,  bat 
a  preacher  was  appointed  who  had  a  wife 
and  five  children  to  support,  and  with  a 
little  aid  from  the  Church  Extension 
Society  he  built  a  church  and  has  now  a 
goodly  nimiber  of  members  and  a  large 
congregation.  At  two  other  places 
where  we  had  nothing  we  have  this  year 
started  churches  with  flattering  proi- 
pects." 

Rev.  H.  W.  Key,  Presiding  Elder  in 
the  Tennessee  Conference,  wxitesfrom 
Mason,  Tenn :  *'  If  you  could  make  a  trip 
over  my  district  and  see  how  most  of  the 
preachers  are  compelled  to  suffer  finan- 
cially, it  would  cause  you  to  shed  tears. 
Last  year  out  of  the  seventeen  appoint- 
ments only  five  paid  over  $100.    But  the 
preachers  are  standing  at  their  posts  like 
heroes,  and  pushing  the  cause  for  oar 
Master  and  for  Methodism.    There  is  no 
better  opening  in  any  of  our  misBion 
fields  than  in  the  South  among  the  col- 
ored people.    At  least  one-third  of  all  the 
colored  people  in  the  South  are  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  the  MiethodisI 
EpiscopiU  Church.    What  has  been  done 
and  is  being  done  for  them  will  bring  a 
glorious  harvest." 

Rev.  W.  Dennett,  Fmi4ine  SUkr  of 


thv  Sau  Franciaoo  District  in  the  Cali- 
lonus  Confert^Qce  writeB:— '■  My  dintrict 
eompriseB  nearly  one  third  of  the  popu- 
lltion  of  the  State,  and  yet  for  the  Eng- 
l^uh  epeakioK  population  we  hare  but 
|MIO  of  mission  funds  Tlie  Chinest- 
work  is  doinK  well.  The  work  amotiii; 
the  Japanese  is  wonderful.  Thereare  at 
iMBt  l,-'iOO  here,  and  their  number  is 
RHutaDtly  JDcreaaing.  Nearly  every 
SnuJar  some  of  theni  join  our  cliurcli. 
I  bave  never  seen  greater  tibi'rality  in 
proportion  tn  their  meaDS.  They  aro 
mostly  household  aervantu  making  from 
ei(htto  twenty  dollara  per  month,  yet 
thfjhave  contributed  ni>arly  |1.(HHJ  to- 
atrJ  Uttlng  up  their  mission  building. 
The  work  among  the  Swedes  is  embar- 
noed  by  a  debt  on  their  church  in  Sau 
Fnioeisco.  Several  points  for  preaching 
to  Ihe  Swedes  ought  to  be  occupied, 
ImiiDii  the  Knglisli-speaking  people  in 
this  city,  we  are  spending  less  than  |50(i 
■hen  we  should  have  five  times  that." 

Rev.  F  A.  Itiggin,  Superintendent  of 
the  Hootnna  Mission  writes: — "Mon- 
taoawas  asked  to  raise  ^l.OOO  for  min- 
dons.  nearly  twice  as  nmch  aa  last  year, 
but  I  feel  t<afe  in  saying  that  we  will 
reach  the  apportionment,  and  Moniana 
will  do  her  part  for  theconveraionof  the 
world.  The  advance  will  mean  more 
thu  it  tieems.  Here  we  are  on  the  fron- 
tier. Oar  communities  are  only  a  few 
jeta  old  Some  of  them  have  no 
chnrches.  Our  preachers  are  traveling 
dreuito  as  large  as  eastern  districts,  be- 
ingtrom  00  to  100  miles  long.  I  have 
jnxt  returned  from  Thompson  Falls, 
While  there  I  started  a  subscription  for 
1  new  church  and  received  a  donation  of 
lii  lots  and  93riU  from  five  persons. 
There  is  a  country  lOU  miles  long  where 
the  people  are  calling  for  the  Giispel.  but 
we  have  no  money  or  preacher  to  send. 
Webave  p-and  men.  many  are  well  edu- 
cUed,  coming  from  college  anduniver- 
«itj.  Give  us  more  men  and  more 
money  and  help  us  to  grapple  witli  these 
new  cities  in  their  infancy  and  boize  tliin 
peat  territory  for  Christ,  and  in  a 
decade  Montana  will  give  for  missionary 
Ulerprisea  aa  much  aa  is  now  given  to 
bar." 

Sev.  J.  N.  Liscomb,  Presiding  Elder  of 
the  Hanksto  District,  Minnesota  Confer- 
ence, writes: '  'My  district  contains  thirty- 
eight  charges  of  which  five  are  stations. 
The  circuits,  with  few  exceptions,  con- 
tain from  four  to  six  preaching  places. 
IfcArly  every  preoolier  gn  a  circuit 
preaches  three  times  every  Sunday,  rid- 
ing from  ten  to  twenty-five  miles.  Six- 
teen of  the  charges  receive  missionary 
tnonej,  eleven  have  $500  or  less  eati- 
mated  (or  thenraupport,  including  house 
rent;  elfiT«D  otben  from  |,'>00  to  (TOO: 
IIm  lufMt  Mtimate  on  the  district  being 


ifrSSION  NOTES. 

fl.OOO.  These  estimates  include  rents. 
On  probably  more  than  half  the  charges 
there  will  be  deficiencies  in  salaries,  and 
some  preachers  will  not  receive  over 
$300.  To  attend  to  the  work  of  the  dis- 
trict I  travel  l.'i.OOO  miles  a  year,  and  at 
some  seasons  of  the  year  I  preach  three 
timeit  every  day  in  the  week,  on  some 
Sundays  preaching  three  sermons,  be- 
side administering  the  IjOrd's  ^up|>er, 
holding  the  Love-feasts,  and  riding  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  miles.  Among  the 
preachera  some  are  obliged  to  travel 
their  circuita  im  foot.  We  are  now 
building  five  churches  and  planning  for 
four  more." 


niixlon  NotcK  rrom 


India 


Rev.  B.  II.  Badley  writes  from  Luck- 
now.  March  3(lth  : 

,\  postal  just  received  from  Brother 
J.  C.  LawBOn  in  camp  at  Lakbimpur, 
says:  "At  (he  (.lola  Gokra  Natli  mtlii 
March  31),  !14.  sixteen  persons,  Ilrahmans, 
Mohammednna,  and  others  were  bap- 
tized. Hrolher  Bare  and  the  brethren 
from  Shah  jah  an  pore  were  there,  as  were 
the  brethren  from  the  t>itapur  circuit. 

Early  in  the  nteln  we^  all  received  the 
earnest  of  victory  and  a  large  measure  of 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
sixteen  baptisms  indicate  hut  a  small 
part  of  the  result  of  such  reception,  for 
m.iny  more  who  were  prevented  by  the 
enemiea  of  God  from  receivinK  baptism 
believed  in  .leans  as  their  Savior. 
Members  of  the  Arya  fomaj  were  at  the 
root  of  the  opposition.  I  have  not  time 
to  write  how  the  mob  clubbed  us,  and 
how  the  Lord  saved    as.     Praise    His 

Itev  K.  Knowles,  of  Gonda.  is  attend- 
ing the  celebrated  Tulsipur  mela  this 
week.  In  n  letter  received  yesterday,  he 
says;  "I  baptized  a  Knujihati  faqir  (a 
/afceer  with  split  ears)  in  the  mc/ti  this 
morning;  he  takes  ut>  to  baptize  his  wife 
and  children,  n.  V.,  to  morrow."  Hrother 
Knowles  is  on  his  way  lo  the  Tharus, 
where  he  expects  to  spend  a  month.  We 
arc  all  pniying  that  his  tour  may  he  o 
very  succea.''ful  one,  and  that  hundreds 
of  people  may  accept  Chr^at. 

Rev.  Seneca  Falls,  of  Uikbirajiur.  one 
of  our  devoted  native  preache/s,  reports 
the  baptism  of  a  Hindu  woman  and  her 
children,  and  also  of  a  Hindu  man,  a  re, 
ligiouB  mendicant. 

The  great  nie7a  at  Ajudbiya  comes  olT 
this  week.  Uur  preacliers  are  arranging 
to  go.  and  we  hui)e  that  many  will  be 
won  for  Christ  in  that  famous  city. 
Thus  the  people  are  pressing  into  the 
Kingdom.  Heavy  hearts  are  growing 
lighter,  and  the  new  song  of  salvation  is 
in  the  months  of  many.  I'raiac  tlie 
Lord. 
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Agra  having  been  added  to  the  North 
India  Confereure,  liev,  W ,  K,  Clancy  has 
been  iransferred  from  the  Lucknow  Fn- 
glish  Church  and  stationed  at  Agra.  He 
will  also  open  work  at  Muttra,  and  it  is 
expected  tliat  many  promising  openingM 
will  be  found.  Rev.  J,  II,  Schively.  Su- 
perintendent of  our  Publishing  House, has 
lieen  appointed  in  charge  of  the  Englibh 
Cbui'ch:  he  will  be  assisted  in  the  Preas 
and  in  other  ways  by  Rev,  A.  T,  Leonard, 
A  young  member  of  the  South  India 
Conference,  just  transferred  here. 

The  Centennial  School  prospers  The 
present  enrollment  is  8 18.  The  Inspector 
of  schools  (govemmentt  paid  his  annual 
visit  last  week.  He  was  pleased,  and 
the  result  of  tiie  examination,  as  put  on 
record,  is  that  the  school  is  earning  ru- 
pees 247,  as  grant-in. aid.  We  now  re- 
ceive 300  rupees  per  month.  The  out. 
took  is  good.  The  boyii  are  asking, 
"What  about  the  collcge'f"  If  some 
friend  would  send  ns  a  check  for  $'J,'i,OOU 
we  would  soon  answer  them.  It  is  a  rare 
op|K)rtunity,     Who  will  help? 


niliMlon  NotcH  from  NorwBT* 

Hev.  Chr.  Torjui^aen  wrilcs  from  Dram- 
men.  Norway.  April  2:id  : 

■'Dramnien  ie  a  town  with  20,000 
inbabiionts  The  Methodist  Society  was 
organized  liere  about  ten  years  ago.  We 
have  now  a  fine  church  building  and 
aliout  ion  members. 

"  We  are  very  thankful  to  God  and  to 
tlie  Methodi.st  Episcopal  Church  for  the 
great  aid  they  have  rcndereil  us  in  pro. 
moting  the  Gosjiel  of  Christ,  here  and  in 
this  country.  Thousands  liave  bci  n 
saved  thereby. 

' '  Before  our  rhurch  began  its  mission- 
ary work  in  thia  couniry,  the  people  in 
mi»t  places  were  very  ciireleits  aliout  re- 
ligion, but  now  many  disseiitlngchurches 
have  sprung  up  by  our  side  and  even  the 
State  churches  have  imitated  our  mode 
in  prayer -meetings,  Sunday,  sclioo  Is,  an<l 
hive  fooi^tH,  and  have  in  many  places 
become  verj-  earnest. 

"If  we  did  not  have  the  name  '  Meth<i- 
dist'  many  more  would  join  us,  but  we 
esteem  our  name  very  much  and  will 
not  give  it  up. 

"We  hive  many  promising  Sunday- 
schools,  Here  wc  have  130  ehildien  in 
our  school. 

"I  am  very  thankful  to  receive  Ihe 
Gospel  in  All  Lamis  and  lind  it  very 
valuable.  My  interest  :-■>  the  missionary 
work  has  doubled  many  tiuicB  since  I 
began  to  read  it, 

"I  take  it  in  the  Sunday-school  and' 
show  the  children  the  pictures,  and  ex- 
plain them,  and  t«ll  them  about  the  mis- 
sionary enterprises,  and  you  wouldrejoice 
to  see  how  wuoh  interested  they  are." 


BUIlop  Taylor  In  Liberia. 

Bishop  Tnylor  writes  tu  Mr  lUclianl 
Ornnt,  as  foUowH ; 

' '  I  Bi»i  lef i  from  Liverpool  J.in .  8th .  and 
landed  in  Monrovia  on  the  39th  of  the 
name  month.  I  commenced  servicta  at 
once  among  Mary  Sliarp'a  Ktoo  people, 
jn  KrcKitown,  bIbo  jirpnching  each  night 
in  our  Monrovia  Church,  We  had  a 
nuraher  of  tliu  Kroo  people  converted  to 
God,  and  on  the  Sabbath,  the  30th,  I 
•■laptized  fourteen  men  and  women  of 
tbem,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  congre- 
t^tion,  in  our  church.  Our  Conference 
Opened  in  Clay  Aahland,  Feb  Sd,  and 
Closed  tlie  8th,— Kood  reports  from  most 
of  the  circnitB  of  revivals,  and  many 
acc«tiHions 

"  On  the  0th  1  (jot  passage  on  the  bark 
Citritfitiix.  bi'longing  to  Messra.  Porter- 
field  &  Yatea,  of  New  York,  and  landed 
at  (Irnnd  Bn^isa.  Monday,  the  11th, 
Preached  that  night  in  our  little  church. 
&ikI  Dr.  WilHama  preached  the  next 
ni{;ht  very  acceptably.  On  Thursda.v  we 
went  up  St.  John's  River  to  Hartford,  by 
boat,  Rnd  thence  two  and  one-half  milen 
by  foot  to  Rev.Wra.  Pair's  Mission— Prot- 
csiant  &piaco)>al. 

■'  VVe  had  Htarted  to  go  to  Kie  Peter's 
tswn,  which  wa.s8aid  to  be  forty  miles 
by  foot-path,  and  intended  going  on  seven 
or  eight  milen  that  P  M.,  but  Uro  and 
Sister  Fair  were  so  importunate  in  their 
eotrenties  to  tarry  with  them  for  the 
night,  that  we  were  induced  to  honor 
their  hospitality.  They  are  a  loving, 
humble,  hard-working  couple  of  the 
L')nl's  children.  Their  mission  ia  not 
large,  but  is  almost  self-supporting  on 
principle  No.  1.  Theygrow, abundantly, 
nearly  everything  needful    for  subsis- 

"  My  party  consisted  of  Bright  J.  Tur- 
ner, our  young  missionary  at  Settra  Kroo, 
ami  two  Kroo  men  from  flister  Mary 
tjliarji's  work  in  Monrovia.  One  is  an  old 
Inan.  recently  saved,  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  Kroo  country  and  all 
thecliiofH,  and  is  going  to  help  me  open 
misE ions  among  them.  His  Kmo  name 
la  Tom  Nimbly.— he  was  bapdaeil  as  Af  ri- 
canus  Taylor.  I  prefer  his  native  name, 
and  the  native  names  of  all  heathen  when 
saved  and  baptized, 

"  The  other  is  a  boy  of  sixteen,  from 
Mary  Sharp's  school,  who  goes  as  my 
inter]>reter  of  the  Oos|>el  to  the  Kroo 
peo|ile.  He  is  a  noble  lad.  He  was 
haptiTed  Chas.  Foster.  His  nntive  name 
ifl  Saco.  He  is  a  fluent  interpreter.  One 
of  the  good  results  of  Mary  Sharp's  noble 
work  will  be  in  preparing  interpreters 
for  Gospel  work  among  the  Kroo  people. 
It  will  take  us  half-a-dosrn  years  to  pro- 
duce as  goiid  interpreters  as  is  Saco,  in 
South  Central  Africa" 

Cape  Vkimab,  March  let.- Bro.  De- 


msffOP  TA  YLOR  IN  UBERIA. 

putie.  p.  K.,  is  here.  We  have  just 
closed  aa  interesting  quarterly  confei 
ence.  1  go  to-day  twelve  miles  inland 
by  toot  path  to  Barrike,  King  Tie,  to 
spend  a  week  in  teaching  fonetics, 
preaching  through  interpreters,  securing 
a  mission  farm,  and  commence  the 
clearing  and  planting. 

Amanda  Smith,  one  of  the  prophetesses 
spoken  of  by  Joel,  and  a  few  others  will 
accompany  me.  On  our  return  we  pro- 
pose (D,  V.)  to  go  three  days  np  the 
Cavalla  Hiver  on  a  similar  mission  to 
Tabo-tatika.  King  Harry,  and  t<i  Garribo, 
ItingTalaty.  Afterward  open  fiflds  on 
the  Kroo  coast  north  of  Ibis.  This  is  a 
beautiful  town,  not  a  drug  store  in  it, 
nor  a  doctor  of  medicine.  Over  lOO  em- 
igrants arriveil  here  four  months  ago  ; 
one  old  man  and  one  old  woman  and  two 
little  children  of  tbem  have  died.  The 
,Tudgment  will  reveal  a  great  lot  of 
i'owards  in  regard  \a  Liberia  work. 


Bnrhanpnr,  India,  aadll*  mixilniiB, 

Her.  A.  Vardon  writes  from  Burhan- 
pur.  April?,  1887: 

"  A  fourteen  hours  ride  on  the  N.  E. 
Line  of  railway  from  Bombay  brings 
one  to  the  Burhanpur  Station.  The  city 
is  three  miles  distant.  It  was  founded  in 
A.  P.  1  too  by  Naser  Khan,  the  first  inde- 
pendent prince  of  the  Taruki  dynasty  of 
Kandesh.  Aftor  2(Hj  years  Akiiar  an- 
nexed it  to  his  dominions.  In  1720 
Asafgah  Miraam-ul-Mulk  seized  the  Dec- 
can  and  thereafttr  lived  in  Burhanpur, 
where  be  died  in  174S. 

■'  Thirty  years  after  it  waa  transferre<l 
to  Sindia  by  the  Peshwa  who  had  got 
possession  of  it.  In  1808  it  was  taken  by 
(Jeneral  Wellesley  and  returned  by  the 
treaty  of  Burji  Anjeiugam  the  following 
year.  In  1860  it  was  ceded  to  the  Brit- 
ish in  consequence  of  some  territorial 
arrangement,  and  has  since  been  part 
of  the  Nimar  District  of  the  Central 
Provinces. 

"In  lOU  Sir  Thomas  Roc,  ambassador 
from  James  I  of  England  to  the  Great 
Moghul,  paid  a  visit  to  Prince  Purir, 
son  of  Jehangir,  govenor  of  Burhanpur. 
Tavirnier  visited  the  city  twice— 1641 
and  1U48.  He  saw  a  great  city  in  ruins, 
and  the  houses  for  the  most  part 
thatched  with  straw, 

"  At  present  the  houses  are  for  the  most 
]wrt  tiled.  Tarvimier  mentions  the 
great  trade  in  Kimkhwab  (brocade) 
which,  'are  transported  into  Persia, 
Turkey.  Muscovia,  Poland,  Arabia, 
Urand  Cairo  and  other  places'  The 
city  was  plentifully  supplied  with  good 
water  by  a  system  of  water-works  exhib- 
iting considerable  skill. 

■'  Eight  aqueducts  may  still  lie  traced  ill 
the    neighborhood.     The    ytatei-supply 


continues  to  this  present  time  and  oni 
mission  house  will  never  suffer  fur  nut 
of  water.  The  striking  feature  of  At 
waterworks  is  the  brick  and  mortii 
syphon  pillar  rising  every  few  yaxd^lo 
a  height  of  about  two  or  three  to  twenty- 
five  feet.  Tlieae  keep  up  the  premtn 
of  the  water, 

"The  city  wallsencloae one andstalf 
square  miles  with  a  poputation  of  30,noa 
Among  the  ruiunof  the  Badsha  Qilliii 
a  well -preserved  specimen  of  the  'I'lutoh 
bath  of  the  Zenana  of  the  palace,  »ith 
domed  honey -comb  roof  and  Durble 
floor.  The  lar^e  platform,  eighlv  fen 
above  the  river,  affords  a  line  vie*  of 
the  Tapli  which  Huws  under  its  wilk. 
The  river  is  sacred. 

"  The  chief  mannfacturoa  are  gold  and 
silver  wire-drawing,  and  silks  richly 
brocaded  with  gold  and  silver,  lleoee 
the  proportion  of  weavers  is  Urge. 
Tlieseareagood  people  to  work  amoni;. 

■•Rev.  E,  F.Ward.of  the  Free  MethodiHt 
Church,  worked  here  for  some  yesra, 
apparently  without  much  rtaults.  Bat 
there  is  to  come  a  ilay  of  rejoicing  bir 
this  dear  man  of  God  and  his  wif". 
The  love  the  people  of  the  city  have  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Ward  ia  really  remarkilile. 
If  we  are  to  covet  the  best  gifts  I  cer- 
tainty envy  the  position  these  twoCbris- 
tians  have  in  the  hearts  and  faomesof 
the  populace.  This  missionary  baa  gone 
through  all  the  trouble  and  toil  peces- 
sary  to  open  up  a  place  for  mifisioury 
nrk.  He  baa  removed  all  prejudicm 
and  instilled  a  respect  and  regard  for 
Cbriftian  missionaries. 

\  mission  house  was  built  which  wis 
purchased  by  the  South  India  Confer- 
ee of  the  Methodist  Epiacopal  ChurrK 
February  last. 

•  The  outlook  is  glorious.  Many  knoiv 
the  truth.  Many  love  to  hear  It.  Mao*" 
want  lo  be  baptisnl.  There  is  only  a 
'not  many  days  hence'  that  hindria  ' 
but  our  impatient  faith  'marks  liniP, 
waiting  for  the  marching  order  of  oial 
Captain.  We  shall  describe  someof  oo* 
attacks  in  our  nest." 

Prenrh  Farrlsn  nUiidoaa. 

The  Paris  committee  have  definitely 
decided  to  liegin  a  mission  on  the  rigW 
liank  of  the  Congo,  where  the  Fmifb 
possesH  about  300  miles  of  country, 
inhabited  by  numerous  heathen  tribM. 
Nearly  20,000  francs  have  been  receired 
towards  the  extinction  of  the  Soriet^i 
debts.  In  conjunction  with  Christum 
teaching,  the  Society  hopes  to  add  sdqw- 
g  to  the  acientiflo  knowledge  of 
Africa,  and  to  this  nA  the  "FreDcb 
Association  for  the  AdntnctMnent  it 
Science"  has  granted  it  a  BubventioiL 
Three  men,  wetl-litt«d  by  a  coniae  a( 
BcJenlJflo  and  pnctical  traliiliig;  am  a 


their  way  to  join  M.  Coillard  on  the 
Zambesi,  and  these  have  been  provided 
with  some  good  instruments. 

In  Le«souto.  the  chief  Lerothli  has 
been  entreating  tlie  miasionorieB  to  Bead 
a  teacher  to  his  country ;  after  some 
conaiderftttoo,  H.  E.  Mablllt;  luts  been 
deputed  to  found  a  station  at  Makeneng, 
a  fortress  of  paganism. 

Lapoko.  the  only  eon  and  heir  of  the 
chief  Hassoupa  at  Thaba-Bosaion.  h&n 
ilnuik  hitnself  to  death.  Not  with  stand- 
ing same  earlier  cruel  maasacres.  Ijipoko 
gave  promise  of  better  things,  bo  this 
event  is  a  great  disappointment ;  it  is 
likely  to  occasion  many  difficultiea  and 
complications  which  may  materially  af- 
fect the  little  church.  Although  drunk- 
enness has  decreaatNi  to  a  very  large  extent 
by  the  suppression  of  the  brandy  depots, 
yet  the  young  chiefs  managed  to  procure 
the  spirit  from  outnide,  and  La))Oko  was 
unfortunately  one  of  these.  There  an- 
bat  few  conversions,  but  many  rene- 
ji^iIeB.eiipocially  men.  have  returned.  The 
desire  for  another  Pentecost  is  great 
among  the  missionaries. 

The  industrial  school  at  Kuting  is  de- 
veloping very  satisfactorily  ;  farming  is 
taiight,  stock  kept,  etc.,  while  Gospel 
irork  takes  the  first  place  among  the 
thirty  pupils. 

Pastor  Bran  says  drink  is  the  great 
pla^e  at  Afareaitu,  in  the  Pacific  Isles, 
IntoxicatLog  liquors  are  made  from 
oranges;  the  |>eople  are  constantly  drunk, 
sad  they  are  not  ashamed  of  it.  The 
chief,  who  was  aliout  forty  years  of  age, 
has  just  died,  "burnt  up  with  alciihol.'' 
His  counselors  are  almost  as  drunken  as 
he  was.  The  fruits  of  this  are  deplor- 
— Journal  (tes  Miisioiif. 

'; 


Tbp  niimlnnnTt  Band, 


—Good  evening,  Maudie.  I'm 
i  you  came  so  early.  I've  just  been 
ding  about  the  ]K>or  little  girls  in 
China,  and  how  their  feet  are  l)ound,anit 
bow  much  they  su<Ter.  1  had  a  |iair  of 
tight  shoes  once,  and  I  can  tell  you  t  am 
glad  1  wasn't  bom  in  China,  for  my  feet 
hurl  bad  enough  then,  and  if  I  liad  to 
have  them  bound  up  tightly  for  years 
I'ui  afraid  I  shouldn't  be  very  happy. 

Mit'D. ^Indeed  we  wouldn't  1  Hamnia 
read  me  a  letter  the  other  day  from  n 
missionary,  who  lived  near  a  little  girl 
who  hail  her  feet  bound,  and  she  naid 
the  poor  little  girl  would  sob  and  cry 
and  beg  so  piteously  to  have  the  band- 
ages taken  off.  You  know  they  bend 
the  beel  nnd  all  the  toes,  but  the  big  toe, 
under  the  foot  and  bind  them  so  with 
very  tight  bandages.  Each  day  tlie  band- 
ages are  tightened,  until  the  foot  l>e- 
come«  aahapelessiiiassof  flesh.  Itcauses 
till'  most  intense  sulTering, 


Hattie. — 8ume  of  them  are  so  patient 
and  uncomplaining  thai  1  think  we  might 
learn  a  lesson  in  patience  from  these  lit- 
tle heathen  girls.  I  am  glad  since  the 
Gospel  has  come  into  their  kingdom  that 
they  are  beginning  to  give  up  such  prac- 
tices. Here  come  some  of  the  Itaud. 
(Enter  fitur  irirlK.) 

Nettih,— Oh,  girls?  Do  you  know  I 
believe  I  am  becoming  imbued  with  the 
' '  missionary  spirit."  as  Sister  B.  calls  it. 
Why  the  more  I  read  about  the  needs 
and  sorrows  of  the  heathen,  the  more 
anxious  I  feel  to  do  somethmg  for  them. 

Oi.UB,^AndI.  too.  Only  to  think  how 
many  thousand  little  girls  are  [lut  to 
death  every  year  because  theirmiimmus 
don't  know  anything  al>out  Jesus,  and 
believe  that  girls  and  women  have  no 

Bebtha.— Why  our  teacher  was  read- 
ing, the  other  day,  about  a  mother  who 
put  her  littla  baby  girl  in  a  basket  and 
hung  it  upuniler  atreeto  die.  One  of  our 
missionaries  found  it  and  took  it  to  our 
mission  school  in  Bareilly.  They  have 
quite  a  numl>er  of  little  girls  that  have 
been  thrown  away  or  left  to  die. 

Emma, ^At  these  schools  and  orphan- 
ages they  have  Christian  training  and 
good  influences  around  them,  and  they 
grow  up  earnest  workers  for  tlic  Lord 
Jeaus  Christ  and  are  sent  out  as  Bible 
readers  and  teachers  among  their  own 

IIattie.— Here  come  the  boys,  so  well 
see  how  much  money  we  have  this 
month  for  the  missionary  work.  Well, 
Mfwey,  how  much  have  you  earned  for 
the  Master!  You  remember  at  our  last 
meeting  we  were  all  to  earn  our  own 
money. 

Maoky  — Well,  I  haven't  got  very  much. 
I  hail  to  get  a  new  top  and  some  marbles 
and  some  other  things.  It  seems  to  me 
it  takes  all  I  can  scrajie  together  for  miS' 
aionary  collections.  Sometimes  I  wish 
I  was  a  heathen  myself,  then  maybe  I'd 
get  some  of  the  money. 

IIattie.  ~  Why  Macey  Brown,  you 
ought  to  be  aghamed  of  yourself.  I 
think  you  are  almost  a  heathen  to  talk 
that  way.  Why.  only  think  wliat  a pEeoa- 
ant  home  you  hive,  and  kind  parents, 
and  loving  friends,  and  Christian  instruc- 
tion, while  the  majority  of  heathen  chil- 
dren haven't  even  the  necessities  of  life, 
and  are  Imund  up  in  cruel  chains  of 
suiierstition  and  ca^te,  and  know  noth- 
ing of  the  Lonl  Jesus  Christ, 

CUARI.IE.— Here  is  ten  cents  1  earned 
tor  raking  the  yard  and  fifteen  cents  for 
carrying  in  wood  and  coal. 

Fbank.— Here  is  a  dollar  I  earned  for 
sawing  the  wood.  I  thought  I'd  get  nie 
a  new  cap.  but  I  rea<l  of  a  little  heathen 
boy.  who,  after  he  was  converted,  worked 
every  moment  and  denied  himself  every 


pleasure,  in  order  that  he  might  help 
other  heathen  children  to  know  the  love 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  I  thought  I  could 
wear  my  old  hat  a  little  longer  and  so 
have  more  to  help  carry  on  the  Lord's 

Nettie. — Here  is  twenty-five  cents 
mamma  gave  me  for  not  saying  "my 
graciou8'"and  "you  bet." 

Bebtha.— Here  is  thirty  cents  I  got  for 
washing  the  dishes,  I  was  tempted  to 
spend  ten  cents  of  it  for  peanuts,  for  I 
do  lore  peanuts  so,  but  when  our  teacher 
told  us  about  the  sad,  loveless  life  of  lit- 
tle girls  in  India  and  China,  and  how  the 
little  girl  widows  suffer,  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  the  peanuts  wouldn't  taste  so 
good  with  those  sad  eyev  looking  at  me. 
so  here  it  all  is,  and  I  hojie  it  may  help 
to  make  some  one's  life  brighter  and  hap' 

Oli.ik.— Uereis  fifteen  rents  papa  gave 
mo  for  not  getting  out  of  humor  and 
snarling  at  everything, 

Emma.  —  Here  is  twenty-five  cents 
mamma  gave  me  for  keeping  the  l>ahy 
quiet  and  amusing  him  when  she  had 
the  sick- headache.  I  had  planned  to 
spend  the  afternoim  with  Mabel  and 
Alice,  and  it  was  n  real  sacrifice  for  me 
to  stay  at  homo,  but  mamma  had  such  a 
good  nap  and  felt  so  much  better  tliat  I 
was  glad  that  I  had  <lone  something  to 
make  her  happy. 

Madd. — I  hardly  knew  what  to  do. 
and  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  so  few 
things  a  girl  could  do  toearn  money,  but 
I  believe  the  Lord  showed  me  a  plan.  I 
took  all  my  bright  pieces  of  silk  and  lit- 
tle worsted  biklls  and  knit  toboggan  capH 
tor  dollies  and  mode  little  dresses,  and 
although  I  had  to  use  all  my  play-time 
in  work,  and  sometimes  would  want  to 
be  out  with  the  other  girls,  yet  I  kept 
thinking,  "it  is  for  Jesus,"  and  si>  it 
didn't  seem  so  much  of  a  sacrifice  after 
all.  Mamma  showed  me  bow  to  cut  and 
fit  tlie  doll  dresses,  and  the  girls  came 
andliought  them  for  theirdollies;  so  here 
is  a  dollar,  and  I  am  so  glad  that  I  <'an 
give  it  to  help  bring  sunshine  into  the 
heathen  homes. 

Macby.— I  see  that  I  have  been  very 
selfish,  and  I'm  glad  I  came  to  this  meet- 
ing, for  I've  learned  lettsons  that  will 
help  me  to  think  of  others  in  the  future. 

Hattie.  —The  Lord  hnspromlsed  to  bless 
our  gifts  according  to  the  wiUingness. 
and  I  believe  we  have  all  brought  them 
with  willing  hearts.  I  think,  too,  we  al  I 
enjoy  the  giving  more,  because  we  have 
earned  the  money  ourselves.  We  have 
learned  lessons  in  unselfishness  and  sac- 
rifice also.  Let  us  try  during  the  next 
month  to  enlist  others  in  our  work  of 
helping  the  heathen.  Suppose  we  sing 
"flelpJust  a  Little"  (found  in  (iiispKL 
IN  AtJ.  Land!4,  March,  1886). 


Tbe  nirdlcnl  niHloiiBrr  SorlPlr. 

DiiriQK  tbe  past  montli  tlie  managers 
of  the  New  York  Medical  MiHsiunar<r 
Society  conferred  in  regard  to  enlarging 
the  scope  of  their  organization,  and  de- 
cided to  insert  the  word  '■  Iiileniational" 
in  the  place  of  "New  York"  in  tlie  name 
of  the  Society,  atid  elected  several  new 
managers,  amonK  them  being;  D.  Willie 
Jamea,  Elbert  B.  Monroe,  Robert  t^chell. 
Prof.  Stephen  Smith,  m.d.,  Elias  J. 
Horrk'k,  and  Constant  A.  Andrews,  of 
New  York  ;  Bussell  Sturgis,  Jr.  and  H. 
H.  Moore,  of  lioBton  ;  F.  H.  Martttnn.  of 
Brooklyn  ;  Dr.  James  B.  Burnett,  ot 
Newark  ;  S,  R,  Brigge,  W.  H.  Uowland. 
Williatn  Qoaderham,  and  ^.  II.  Blake,  of 
Toronto:  Sir  William  Duwsou and  George 
S,  Biiibop,  of  Montreal  ;  J.  C,  Thompeon,  | 
of  Quebec  ;  and  James  H.  MacLean.  of 
Halifax,  N.  S. 

Adviitory  Board— Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Baldwin,  s  d.,  of  London,  Ontario  :  D. 
S.  Moody,  of  Maaaaohusetts  :  Dr.  C  B. 
Agnew,  of  New  York  ;  E.  W.  Blatehford 
and  \V.  E,  Blackatone.  of  Chicago  ;  Rev. 
E.  L  Clark,  d.o.,  of  New  York;  Dr.  J. 
Curtis  Hepburn,  ot  Japan  ;  Dr.  J.  C.  Kerr 
of  China ;  Dt,  Otis  It,  Bacheler,  of  India ; 
Rev.  S.  U.  Kellogg,  D  i>.,  of  Toronto;  and 
Rev.  Qeorge  Tompkins,  of  Niagara  Falls, 

For  the  residenec,  aiding,  and  training 
of  fifty  male  and  twelve  female  students, 
with  the  Bitpport  of  eix  dispensaries. 
where  ten  thousand  attcu dances  were 
given  during  188fl.  the  sum  of  *13.CHI0  ia 
Baked  for  1H87.  Mr.  C.  Vanderbilt  has 
given  the  first  |100ll.  and  his  brother 
George  $500.  followed  by  several  others. 
Such  a  work  ought  not — and  will  not.  we 
feel  sure— lack  the  needful  funds. 

The  Treasurer  is  B.  C.  Wetm()re,  7 
Nassau  Street.  New  York,  and  the 
founder  and  Medical  Director  is  Dr.  Dow- 
kontt.  118  East  Forty-fifth  street. 


niii«l»n  IVnivB  rrorn  Biil|!arl«i 

Rev.  S.  Tliornoff  writes  from  Siatof, 
Bulgaria,  March  13th : 

"  Notwithstanding  the  ptolitical  unrest 
of  the  people,  they  have,  during  the  past 
year  been  more  acceaaihle  in  most  of  the 
places  to  Gospel  truth  than  before. 

"lAst  year,  previous  to  our  annual 
meeting,  1  was  assisted  by  Brother  Ivan 
DimilrofT,  He  traveled  with  me  over  the 
circuit  and  rendered  valuable  help  in 
selling  Bibles  and  Testaments  and  in 
talking  to  the  people  about  religion. 

"After  the  annual  meeting  Brother 
Peter  Vaaileflf  waa  appointed  junior 
preacher.  He  has  been  traveling  over 
the  circuit  and  has  received  earnest 
invitations  from  the  people  in  different 
villages  to  lead  to  ihem  from  the  liible 
and  to  talk  to  them.  We  have  made  a 
good  start  in  village  work." 


A  Million  for  Missions 

FOR  1887 

BY  COIilJDCTIONS   ONLY. 


St.  Paul's  Church,  Jersey  City,  the 
Rev,  Dr.  L.  R.  Dunn,  pastor,  advanced 
$iao  beyond  last  year.  Tlie  Nev^ark  Con- 
ference has  doubled  her  niitmionary  col- 
lection in  the  last  live  years. 

Rev.  J.  L.  (ilaacock  writes  from  Mount 
Lookout,  Ohio,  May  Ilth:  '.'Our  appor- 
tionment formiaaions  thia  year  was  !|1!I0. 
Last  year  the  cliarge  raised  only  JIOS, 
and  for  1SS5  only  (70,  and  the  people  said 
we  could  never  raise  (100.  We  have 
just  taken  our  collection  and  with  tlie 
amount  raised  by  our  Sunday-school  we 
will  raise  $300,  or  f  100  beyond  the  mil- 
lion dollar  line  by  collections  only. 
Every  other  assessment  on  the  eharge 
will  be  raised  in  full.  This  haa  been 
accomplished  by  finding  my  last  man." 

The  large  missionary  collection  of 
Washington  Square  Church  has  some- 
times been  accounted  for  by  the  presence 
of  John  D.  Slayback  in  the  congrega- 
tion. The  pastor,  the  Rev,  J.  R,  Thomp- 
son, assures  ua  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  giving  is  universal.  Among  mahy 
other  instoncea  one  is  mentioned  of  a 
seamstress  who  gave  |in  through  ker 
Bible-class,  This  ought  to  he  told  in  the 
ear  of  all  those  who  neglect  this  sacred 
cause,  or  pot  it  olf  with  a  trifling  gift, 
which  is  no  sacrifice,  and  therefore  brings 
no  blessing. 

The  llev.  Joel  A.  Smith,  of  Dew  Moinea, 
Iowa  Conferenee,  writ«fl:  "  While  taking 
a  collection  for  missions  the  other  day,  a 
man  arose  In  tlie  congregation,  the  tears 
rolling  down  his  face  while  b"  spoke. 
Said  he:  'Some  one  remarked  hereto-day 
that  for  every  $20  a  soul  is  led  to  Chriat. 
I  don't  know  as  I  ever  led  a  soul  to  Christ, 
bul  I  have  $30 ;  here  it  ia.  1  want  in 
some  way  to  be  the  means  of  aaving  a 
soul  from  ain.'  Ae  the  power  of  God 
coinea  uiK>n  the  church,  the  coat  of  win- 
ning eouls  in  heathen  lands  will  be 
greatly  leasened.  But  think  of  it  in  our 
own  land.  There  has  been  a  aoiil  con- 
vened for  every  dollar  of  our  increase 
last  year,  or  153,000  souls,  while  the  con- 
verts of  all  denominations  in  the  past 
year  foot  up  half  a  million.  The  win- 
dows of  heaven  have  been  opening  upon 

Bishop  Mollolieu  writes:  "We  have 
failed  to  realise  that  the  (|Ueation  of  the 
conversion  of  the  world,  and  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  the  cause  of  Christ  are, 
after  all,  very  closely  related  to  the  mat- 
ter of  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  talk  about  and  pray  for  these 
consummations  so  much  to  be  desired. 


hut  if  talking  and  praying  en<l  all  eili>rt, 
then  wiU  talk  and  prayer  he  alike  unavail- 
ing. There  must  be  giving,  lavisii, 
unstinted,  generous  giving.  We  nerd, 
as  a  church,  to  grasp  tlie  idea  that  fin-' 
great  use  of  money  is  to  eipploy  it  in  thi' 
spread  of  the  Oospel ;  that  it  ia  wiser  anil 
better  in  every  re'-pect  to  thus  euipkiy  it 
than  to  expend  it  in  personal  indulgence. 
gratification  or  pleasure.  Why  inaj  niii 
all  our  people  be  led  to  feel  that  there  u 
responaihilil^  and  obligation  along  the 
lines  of  money  using,  as  well  as  praying, 
and  talking,  and  church  going,  mi 
keeping  the  ten  commandments  in  Ibe 
ordinary  sense  and  way?  When  thi) 
comes  to  pass  there  will  be  the  realin- 
tion  of  possibilities  that  liitheirto  bavf 
been  out-aide  the  realm  uf  our  hriglil«l 
dreams." 


To  the  Church  of  Clirinl:  A  convfD. 
tion  of  students  for  tbe  ministry  fran 
the  Theological  Seminaries  of  Audovrt, 
Boston  University,  and  Newton,  asseni- 
bled  at  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  in  the 
interest  of  foreign  missiona,  would  enlid 
your  most  hearty  symtuithy  and  support 
in  the  same  great  cause. 

The  missionaries  on  the  field  Btf 
unceasing  In  their  cry  for  helpeta,  Tlie 
heathen  themselves  demand  our  prtfr 
ence.  The  providential  opening  o(  ill 
lands  to  the  Gospel  lays  upcm  ChristiSDI 
a  tremendous  responsibility.  The  d» 
tiny  of  the  world  is  to  b«  dpienninni 
largely  before  tlictryea  of  this generatiuii. 
Dod  leads,  we  muni  follow. 

Of  the  \i!i  students  gatliered  nt  (liii 
convention,  nearly  (ine*fourtl>  are  ileair- 
oua  to  give  their  lives  to  the  preactiins 
of  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen.  0( 
this  number,  fully  one-half  ore  rwtdy  ("f 
inunediate  service,  while  with  hardlt  M 
exception  the  others  will  be  ready  witiiln 

But  of  these  thirty-five  students,  onl.vn 
portion  can  be  appointed.  Somemuell)'  | 
refused  by  the  nussionary  boards  of  thf 
several  denominations  rcpresentei],  Tlie 
funds  at  the  disiiosal  of  the  Ixiards  are 
insufficient  to  warrant  appointing  all  the 
men  who  offer  themselves. 

The  men  are  ready.  Confident  of  lie 
supiiort  of  the  church,  they  have  given 
all  ihat  they  have— their  live*  and  their 
ho|jea — to  God's  work.  Muat  they  slaj 
at  home  for  lack  of  money  'i  They  awaiC 
the  support  ot  the  Christian  church. 
Must  they  wait  in  vain? 

(Signed,)  John  C.  PKaaDsoN.  for  Boa- 
ton  University, 
SUAiUB  Mathews,  for  Newton. 
C.  M.  Claiik,  for  Anduver. 

Newton  Centre,  Maa*.       Coran 


GOVERNMENT  OF  CHINA. 


C|)tna* 


Coantry  and  People  of  China. 

CHINA  has  an  area  of  4,179,559  square  miles,  and 
an  estimated  population  oi  404,i?o,coo.  The 
countries  comprising  the  empire  with  their  respective 
populations  are  as  follows  : 

iU-tl  III  Am.  Pupulalivn. 

Chin«  Proper 1.297.999  3^3,000.000 

Mmchum 36a. 3 10  i»,ooo,ooo 

Mongolia i,sB8,ooo  z.cos.ooo 

Tibet 651,500  6.000,000 

Jungaria MT-IBO  600,000 

East  Turkestan 431.800  580,000 

In  1885  the  total  number  of  foreigners  resident  in 
the  open  ports  of  China  was  6.698.  Among  these  were 
2,534  British  subjects,  761  Americans,  747  Japanese. 
638  Germans,  and  443  Frenchmen, 

The  laws  of  the  empire  are  laid  down  in  the  Ta-is'ing- 
Jiwei-tien,  OT  "Collected  Regulations  of  the  Ts'ing  dy- 
nasty," which  prescribe  the  government  of  the  State  to 
be  bised  upon  the  government  of  the  family.  The 
emperor  is  considered  the  sole  high  priest  of  the  empire, 
and  can  alone,  with  his  immediate  representatives  and 
ministers,  perform  the  great  religious  ceremonies.  No 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy  is  maintained  at  the  public  ex. 
pen^e,  nor  any  priesthood  attached  to  the  Confucian  or 
State  religion. 

The  administration  of  the  empire  is  under  the  su- 
prems  direction  of  the  Nei-ko  or  Cabinet,  comprising 
four  membirs,  two  of  Tartar  and  two  of  Chinese  origin, 
besides  two  assistants  fro m  the  HanHn,  or  Great  Col- 
lege, who  have  to  see  that  nothing  is  done  contrary  to 
the  civil  and  religious  laws  of  the  empire,  contained  in 
the  Ta-ts'iitg-kwei-lie/t,  and  in  the  sacred  books  of  Con- 
fucius. These  members  are  denominated  Ta-hio-ss,  or 
Ministers  of  Stale.  Under  their  orders  are  the'Ch'i-pu, 
or  seven  boards  of  government,  each  of  which  is  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Tartar  and  a  Chinese. 

Independent  of  the  government,  and  theoretically 
ab  JVC  the  central  administration  is  the  Tu  ch'a-yuen,  or 
boiril  of  public  censors.  It  consists  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  mimbers,  under  two  presidents,  the  one  of  Tartar 
and  the  other  of  Chinese  birth.  By  the  ancient  custom 
of  thi  e.niire,  all  the  members  of  this  board  are  privi- 
lej;eJ  to  present  any  remonstrance  to  the  sovereign. 
One  censor  mast  bs  present  at  the  meetings  of  each  of 
the  government  boards. 

The  present  sovereign,  surnamed  Kwangsu,  is  the 
ninth  emperor  of  China  of  the  Tartar  dynasty  of  Ts'ing, 
which  succeeded  the  native  dynasty  of  Ming,  in  the 
year  1644.  He  was  born  in  1S71,  and  succeeded  to  the 
throne  at  the  death  of  Emperor  T'ung-chi,  Jan.  22, 
1875- 

One  of  the  ablest  of  the  sovereigns  who  ruled  in  the 
past  was  Kublai  Khan,  who  reigned  from  1159  to  1294. 
During  his  reign  Marco  Polo  visited  China. 
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The  bulk  of  the  people  are  Buddhists.  There  are 
also  many  adherents  of  Taoism  and  Confucianism.  The 
practice  of  ancestral  worship  is  everywhere  observed. 
There  are  about  30,000,000  of  Mohammedans  in  the 
north-east  and  south-we^t. 

Rev.  B.  Helm  writes  as  follows  of  the  three  great 
religions  of  China: 

"Confucianism  embraces  the  State  religion  with  cer- 
tain natural  and  national  gods,  as  Shangti,  Heaven, 
Earth,  etc.  Confucius  himself  taught  the  duties  per- 
taining to  the  various  relations  of  life — father  and  son, 
prince  and  subject,  etc.  But  he  was  little  concerned 
with  man's  spiritual  nature;  and,  while  his  moral  code 
has  no  higher  among  the  uninspired,  and  even  teaches 
that  of  Jesus  in  the  proverb,  '  Love  man  as  self,'  yet  i' 
has  not  availed  to  prevent  the  Chinese  being  a  corrupt 
Asiatic  people;  and  its  reticence  on  religion  has  ma.<i* 
the  scholars  theoretically  atheists  and  disbelievers  i" 
immortality. 

"  Taoism  is  a  compound  of  superstition  and  alche  rw)' 
— a  looking  for  the  elixir  of  life,  and  driving  off  c^*'' 
spirits  and  spiritual  influences.  The  life  of  the  Chin^-s* 
is  passed  in  fear  of  spiritual  enemies  and  aerial,  noxio  '^^ 
influences.  Witness  entire  villages,  a  few  years  sin  <-^' 
beating  gongs  all  night,  and  only  sleeping  in- flocks  I  i  ^^ 
sheep,  lest  some  one  should  send  forth  'paper 'men  '" 
light  upon  their  breasts  and  orush  them. 

'■  B jdJhism,  leaving  to  Taoism  the  domain  of  suptrf- 
stition,  in  great  part,  and  man's  belief  in  the  mar\-eloi'* 
— genii,  fairies,  etc., — undertook  to  cultivate  hisrelii'' 
ious  nature  and  supply  the  cravings  of  the  immorta' 
soul.  This  it  would  do  by  asceticism,  meditation,  wor- 
ship of  gods  many,  and  lords  many,  such  as  the  tliree 
pure  ones,  the  goJdess  of  mercy,  etc.  It  has  a  meta- 
physical and  a  popular  side." 
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)pcan  missinners.  281  native  priests,  2,119  churches 
chapels,  1,779  colleges  and  schools,  25,2 19  scholars, 
eraioaries  wit'.i  654  seminarists,  483,403  members. 
Manchuria,  12,530  members;  in  Mongolia,  19,861 
ibers;  in  Tibet.  991  members, 
iss  M.  F.  Noyes,  a  mlssi'niary  at  Canton,  China, 
sthe  following  description  of  the  Chinese: 
They  are  polite.  They  will  not,  in  crowded  street 
Isewhere,  incammode  a  friend  or  fellow-traveler 
out  at  once  tendering  an  apology.  Having  ihe 
t  perfect  control  of  countenance,  they  never, 
!r  by  look  or  sign,  notice  a  mistake  made  in 
:  presence  I?y  a  foreigner.     At  limes  thi:^  is  quite 


a  disadvantage,  especially  when  one  is  attempting  to 
acquire  the  use  of  their  difficult  and  voluminous 
language. 

"Their  customs  are  usually  at  antipodes  with  ours. 
For  example  :  The  pupils  in  their  native  schools  always 
study  aloud.  A  Chinese  book  commences  upon  what 
would  be  the  last  page  of  our  English  one.  They  read 
from  the  to])  toward  the  bottom,  rather  than  from  left 
to  right.  A  Chinaman  must  not  uncover  his  head  in 
the  presence  of  a  distinguished  guest.  He  urges  the 
acceptance  of  presents,  which  his  visitor  must  not  thii;k 
of  accepting.  The  seat  of  honor  is  at  the  left  hand. 
White  is  the  color  worn  for  mourning,  and  a. '^T-a^'^*.!:.- 
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tive  bride  gives  herself  for  days  preceding  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  to  tears  and  lamentations. 

"The  Chinese  are  lovers  of  peace  and  good  order, 
given  to  industry  and  frugality.  Children  are  dutiful 
and  obedient  to  parents,  even  though  they  may  have 
grown  to  years  of  maturity  and  have  children  of  their 
own.  Respect  for  superiors  always  prevails.  A  child 
may  weep  over  the  loss  of  a  parent,  but  it  is  not  proper 
for  a  parent  to  grieve  for  the  death  of  a  child.  Mar- 
riage is  universal. 

"In  a  certain  family  in  Canton,  a  young  lady  who 
had  been  a  pupil  in  the  boarding  school  there,  wished 
to  become  a  teacher,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  remain 
unmarried.  In  order  to  do  so  she  was  obliged  to  gain 
the  consent  of  eighty  relatives,  which  she  accomplished. 
Not  one  in  a  thousand  would  have  gone  through  such 
an  ordeal. 

"  The  skill  of  this  people  in  the  manufacture  of  beau- 
tiful silks,  satins,  gauzes,  etc.,  is  well  known.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  southern  part  of  the  empire  are  largely 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 

"  The  Jews  of  the  far  East,  it  is  their  delight  to  buy, 
sell,  and  get  gain.  But  these  men  run  no  risk.  At  the 
er.d  of  each  year  every  debt  is  canceled,  every  account 
settled.  As  the  new  year  is  ushered  in  (the  national 
birthday  it  may  be  called,  for  every  one  adds  a  year  to 
his  age  upon  that  day),  the  old  ledgers  are  laid  aside 


and  these  houses  of  business  begin  anew,  beirg  able  lo 
say  we  owe  no  man  anything.     Where  such  is  the  order 
'  of  things  stupendous  failures  cannot  occur. 
I       "China  boasts  a  literary  aristocracy.     Her  bestanJ 
j  ablest  scholars,  sifted  by  competitive  examination  from 
!  her  educated  ranks,  are  selected  for  service  under  the 
I  government.     The   literati   are   everywhere  respected. 
I  Disciples  of  Confucius,  they   wrap  themselves  atwut 
with  the  robe  of  self-righteousness,  and  will  not  touch 
the  burdens  of  the  common  people  with  so  much  as 
their  little  fingers.     .Apt  representatives  of  the  Phari- 
sees of  olden  time  are  these  proud,  self  opiniunaied 
sons  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

"  There  is  much  to  remind  one  of  Bible  scenes  in  this 

■  land  of  the  Orientals,     The  ancient  threshing-floor  is 

here.     We  see  two  grinding  at  the  mill  and  think  of  the 

saying  of  Christ, '  One  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  led 

!  We  enter  a  house  and  sit  down  in  the  lowest  seat  until 

the  hostess  shall  bid  us  come  up  higher.     We  dwell  m 

walled  cities;  we  knock  at  our  own  barred  gates  fo' 

I  admittance,  just  as  did  Peter  upon  that  night  when  the 

'  angel  opened  his  prison  doors.     Before  our  gates  sit 

'  beggars  asking  alms,  not  very  unlike,  probably,  in  aP" 

'  pearance,  the  blind  Bartimeus  upon  whom  Christ  ha^ 

I  compassion  and  healed   him.     This  great  people,  coo- 

prising  one-third  of  the  human  race,  are  to-day  in  so'^ 

I  need  of  Christ's  spiritual  healing." 
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H.  H.  Lowry,  missionary  in  China,  writes  of  the 
e: 

immaculate  Chinaman  cannot  be  found,  but  of 
s  can  it  b^  said  thsre  is  absolutely  nothing  good 
It  ij  a;  unfair  to  concrete  all  the  vices  of  which 
e  are  guilty,  or  all  the  virtues  of  which  they  are 
:,  upDn  any  one  Chinamin,  as  it  would  be  to 
characteristic  American  among  the  slums  of  our 
)r  to  hold  up  an  ideal  saint  as  a  fair  representa- 

the  nation.     Vice  and  wickedness  in  all  forms 

doubt  more  widely  prevalent  among  the  masses 

people  in  China  than  in  America.  It  were  an 
:e  of  the  failure  of  our  Christianity  if  the  facts 
yi  in  harmony  with  this  statement. 
len  a  correspondent  in  China  declares  'that  one 
rarest  things  to  find  on  earth  is  an  honest  heathen 
iin,'  h:  simply  confesses  to  a  very  limited  experi- 

If  he  should  leave  the  small  charcoal-dealers, 
pHty  psculations  gave  him  so  much  annoyance, 
I'i  into  the  immense  business  establishments  that 
e  found  in  any  large  city,  and  many  of  them 
anches  all  over  the  empire,  he  would  find  abund- 
dence  of  as  strict  business  integrity  as  can  be 
io  any  country.  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  com- 
es and   shroffs,   and   other   native   agents,  who 

millions  of  dollars  every  year  for  the  great  busi- 
mi  of  Europe  and  America  in  the  various  ports 
la,  and  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  their  employ- 
^Ithough  neither  honesty  or  truthfulness  is  a 
ent  trait  of  heathen  character,  yet  there  are  sufR- 
ifidences  of  their  existence  to  make  evangelistic 
Tiong  th;  Chinise  both  hopeful  and  permanent." 
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may  go  far  and  visit  many  large  establishments 
I  to  find  one  where  luxury  and  taste  are  blended, 
tre  many  wealthy  families  scattered  through  the 
es,  whose  ancestors  have  held  official  posts,  and 

the  offi:ial  harvest  years  gathered  together  at 
nily  seal    many  rare    and   costly  works   of   real 

value,  which  are  handed  down  from  generation 
ration  as  the  joint  property  of  the  clan  or  family, 
'amily  seats  are  frequently  in  the  country,  and  so 

about  by  smaller  homes  that  it  is  almost  tmpos- 

obtaio  access  to  the  central  halls  where  the  heirs 
reside.  If  in  cities,  the  houses  are  so  walled  in 
circled  by  huts,  and  occupying  such  low  sites  that 
would  suspect  their  presence. 
temples  and  official  residences  are  the  only  build- 
a  large  city  which  attract  attention  ;  these  by 
aring  colors  and  lofty  roofs  and  imposing  gate- 
e  always  conspicuous.  But  their  conspicuosity 
'ally  about  all  there  is  to  them,  for  within  is  dirt 
■fusion.  If  it  be  a  temple^xcept  a  few  cele- 
>nes — it  will  be  dust-clogged  and  more  or  less  in 
le-down  condition  ;  if  a  yamen  or  official  resi- 
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dence,  you  may  look  for  little  more  than  dreary  bar- 
racks, a  lot  of  rambling  quarters,  rooms  half  floorless, 
walls  smeared  with  whitewash,  intermingled  with  leop- 
ard spots  of  mud  and  water-stained  splashes. 

Windows  are  scarce,  small,  and  without  glass,  mere 
lattices  covered  with  white  tissue  paper,  which  admit  a 
feeble  light.  The  official  residences  are  generally  built 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  each  incumbent  does  his 
own  furnishing,  and  that  will  be  meager  enough,  for  he 
necessarily  comes  from  another  province  and  brings  a 
mob  of  menials  with  him  ;  he  comes  to  admister  law  for 
two  or  more  years,  and  is  paid  but  little  for  doing  it. 
He  makes  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  squeezes  the  people 
and  replenishes  the  ancestral  coffers. 

Some  wealthy  families  spend  large  sums  upon  their 
ancestral  halls  ;  disconnected  from  the  home  of  the  liv- 
ing, they  beautify  a  temple  to  the  dead  and  save  little 
for  the  decorations  of  their  homes.  If  you  chance  upon 
a  wealthy  home,  ten  chances  to  one  vorks  of  merit  and 
demerit,  dear  and  cheap,  are  so  intermingled  that  all  is 
confusion.  A  tine  French  clock  will  be  placed  by  an 
ugly  vase,  covered  with  dust,  out  of  which  glares  a  rag- 
ged red  hen-feather  dust-brush,  which  is  seldom  used. 
Every  room  and  every  article  of  furniture  calls  loudly 
for  soap  and  water,  but  in  vain. 
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It  was  my  good  fortune,  in  company  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Waters,  of  Boston,  to  call  upon  one  of  the  first  fam- 
ilies of  Nanking.  The  Hu  family,  which  has  produced  offi- 
cials and  now  the  elder  brother  a  mandarin  of  the  fourth 
degree,  is  placed  over  some  mining  interests.  The 
family  is  wealthy  and  lavish  in  outlay,  and  noted  all  over 
the  city  as  having  the  finest  park  and  rockery  within  the 
walla.  To  reach  this  noble  family  several  narrow  and 
dirty  streets  are  traversed  of  so  abominable  character  that 
they  brought  forth  the  strong  ejaculation  of  :  "I  don't 
see  how  you  can  stand  the  woilc  among  this  people." 

We  were  set  down  before  the  imposing  gateway  of  the 
residence.  Nothing  but  squalor  and  filth  abounded 
without.  A  high  wall  encircles  the  estate,  which  may 
contain  a  half  dozen  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  One 
would  not  from  without  suspect  that  the  grim  walls  en- 
closed so  much  oriental  beauty,  fine  carved  and  lac- 
quered buildings,  artificial  lake,  rockeries,  summer  pavil- 
ions, dense  clumps  oC  bamboos,  rustic  seats,  bridges, 
etc.  Two  or  three  servants  met  us  and  seated  us  in  a 
large  hall  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  master.  We  had 
scarce  time  to  lay  aside  our  rain-coats  and  wraps  before 
two  or  three  gentlemen  of  pleasant  mien  came  from  ad- 
joimng  rooms  and  gave  us  a  warm  greeting.  'Ihe 
room  we  were  in  was  tastefully  fitted  with  good  Chinese 
furniture  and  one  or  two  European  articles,  notably  a 
French  clock. 

The  elder  brother  was  absent  upon  official  business, 
so  his  younger  brother  took  the  part  of  host  and  played 
his  part  to  our  entire  satisfaction.  He  was  elegantly 
dressed  (with  purple  satin  short  overcoat)  as  indeed 
were  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  family.  We  were  ushered 
into  the  drawing  room,  which  was  far  superior  every 
way  to  the  room  we  had  just  left.  There  were  glass 
doors  upon  two  sides  which  gave  perfect  views  on  the 
one  hand  of  the  rockery,  which  is  the  best  in  the  city, 
and  of  a  large  lake  which  is  surrounded  by  cool  groves, 
summer-houses,  seats,  and  many  devices  calculated  to 
relieve  official  ennuiAxid  mollifythe  poignancyof  reverses 
in  the  official  arena.  A  great  concourse  of  children  and 
females  collected  at  the  door,  and  not  a  few  pressed  in 
and  around  Mrs  Water" 

By  request    Mrs  Waters  was  taken    mo  the  ladies 


rooms  where  she  enjoyed  the  delightful  process  of  a 
thorough  inspection  by  thirty-five  women,  all  chattering 
at  once,  a  word  of  which  was  not  intelligible  to  her. 
She  was  feasted  with  many  kinds  of  cakes  and  fruiif. 
She  represented  the  elder  wife  as  a  model  of  lady-lite 
gentleness.  While  Mrs.  Waters  was  thus  entertained,  a 
master  of  music,  the  family  teacher,  by  request  touched 
as  with  fairy  fingers  a  large  seven-stringed  lute,  one  of 
two  which  were  lying  upon  the  center  table  near  whereire 
were  sitting.  This  musician  is  employed  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  family  and  for  great  occasions  when  mat:- 
darins  and  wealthy  scholars  are  feasted  at  this  home 
of  luxury 

When  much  talk  has  wearied  the  fat  dignitaries,  tea 
and  wine  have  become  insipid  and  the  vapor  of  opium 
pipes  steal  gently  over  the  all- harmonized  company, 
then  the  doctor  of  music  deftly  strokes  the  chords  and 
with  plaintive  baritones  beguiles  the  festive  hour, 
■'  And  while  above  he  ipends  his  breath 
The  jrawning  audience  nod  benealh." 

We  had  a  most  interesting  chat  about  foreign  and 
native  affairs.  We  were  shown  through  and  over  the 
rockery,  which  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  intricale 
I  have  ever  seen.  From  entrance  to  outlet  is  onc-ihird 
of  a  mile,  while  the  whole  rockery  does  not  cover  over 
one-fourth  of  an  acre  in  extent.  The  path  winds  through 
grottos  weird  enough  for  fairies,  over  bridges  which 
span  miniature  lakes  alive  w!th  gold  fish,  up  terraces 
into  little  round  or  square  rock  pavilions.  Here  and 
there  are  flowering  trees  and  many  beautiful  shrubs- 
Moss  clings  to  the  rocks,  and  in  tlje  hollows  of  the  rocks 
are  flowering  plants.  It  was  too  rainy  to  sail  upon  the 
lake  or  traverse  the  beautiful  park. 

We  were  told  that  the  place  was  much  finer  befcre 
the  rebellion.  The  rebels  destroyed  everything.  The 
present  is  the  creation  of  about  fifteen  years.  We  «eie 
told  that  the  family  living  here  consisted  in  all  of  "oi;e 
hundred  and  a  few  tens."  This  is  not  a  great  number 
j  for  such  a  home.  I  have  found  forty  and  fifty  people 
living  in  a  tespcctable-sized  dwelling.  It  is  no  unccni- 
mon  thing  for  a  clan  to  occupy  a  whole  village  of  two 
or  n  ore  thousand  I  know  of  one  family  said  lo  have 
some  h  e  thous-inJ      Lh  ne  e  homes  are  true  banyan?. 
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A    WEDDING  IN  CHINA. 


A  Wedding  In  Chfu. 

BV    IIEV,    J.    W.    LAMBUTH,  n.D. 

A  wedding  in  China,  as  in  other  countries,  is  an  occa- 
sion of  joy  and  festivity,  and,  as  one  took  place  next 
door  to  our  house  soon  after  our  anival  in  China,  we 
had  a  good  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  all  that  was 
said  and  done,  and  1  shall  try  to  give  some  account  of 
it  and  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  Chinese  on  such 
occasions. 

The  bride  was  brought  at  candle-light  in  the  bridal 
chair — a  large  beautifully  embrcidered  Sedan  chair — 
borne  by  four  well-dressed  bearers.  The  chair  was 
preceded  by  men  and  boys  bearing  flags  and  lighted 
lanterns,  although  it  was  still  light.  Following  the 
chair  was  a  band  of  musicians  composed  mostly  of  boys 
— all  gaily  dressed  and  full  of  fun.  Then  came  attend- 
ants and  several  porters  carrying  bedding  and  house- 
hold furniture  enough  to  set  up  housekeeping.  This 
was  all  provided  by  the  bridegroom  a  month  or  two 
before  the  happy  occasion. 

We  could  not  see  the  bride,  as  she  was  shut  up  in  a 
closed  Sedan  chair,  and  even  after  her  arrival  at  the 
house  of  the  bridegroom  we  could  not  at  first  see  her 
face,  as  she  was  closely  veiled.  Just  at  candle-light  a 
large  number  of  guests  had  assembled,  with  their  wed- 
ding garments  on,  to  join  in  the  festivities,  when  the 
sound  of  fire-crackers  and  music  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  bride,  and  many  voices  exclaimed,  "The 
bride  is  coming !  the  bride  is  coming  ! " 


I  When  the  chair  was  put  down  near  the  door  there 
was  another  explosion  of  fire-crackers  and  the  sound  of 

I  music.  \  lot  of  gilt  paper  is  burned  near  the  door  and 
a  small  quantity  of  rice  is  sprinkled  near  by  the  entrance, 

]  as  emblematical  of  prosperity.  The  bridegroom  and 
bride  never  see  each  other's  face  until  the  day  of  their 

I  marriage,  or,  at  least,  they  are  supposed  not  to  have 
met.  In  many  cases  they  do  meet.  There  is  no  court. 
ing  done  in  China  by  the  young  men,  as  the  parents 

!  generally   manage  such   things    for  them   by  a  "go- 

1  between,"  or  "middle-man" 

On  the  occasion  of  the  wedding  of  which  I  am  wrii- 

!  ing  the  bride  reached  the  house  of  her  husband  weep- 
ing, for  she  had  left  her  mother  and  the  home  of  her 
youth  to  go  among  strangers,  and  her  mother  could  not 
go  with  her.     She  was  going  to  be  the  slave  of  her 

I  mother-in-law,  and  hence  she  leaves  her  mother's  house 

'  full   of  sadness.     It  is  not  an  occasion  of  joy  to  the 

<  bride — at  least  in  many  instances.  It  is  the  custom  to 
weep,  and  she  must  do  so. 

I      The  bride  was  dressed  in  a  rich  costume,  and  anele- 

:  gant  head-dress  of  several  pounds'  weight  projected 
over  her  face,  with  innumerable  glittering  silvery  beads 
hanging  down  over  the  veil  which  covered  her  face. 

.  The  bride  was  conducted  to  the  reception-room,  which 

■  is  also  the  "  ancestral  hall "  of  the  family,  wliere  all  the 

!  guests  were  assembled  to  see  the  happy  pair  made  one. 

;  At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  square  table,  on  which  was 
burning  red  wax  candles  and  incense  in  front  of  a  pic- 
ture  of  the   bridegroom's   ancestors.     It   is    here  the 
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bridegroom  receives  his  bride;  sometimes  with  a  simple 
bivr,  and  in  some  instances  not  the  slightest  notice  is 
taken  of  her  presence. 

When  the  mister  of  ceremonies  calls,  "Prostrate 
yourselves,"  they  both  bow  three  times  to  the  picture  on 
the  Will.  Thea  th;  "go-between,"  as  the  Chinese  call 
him,  tikes  twj  pieces  of  narrow  thin  silk  prepared  for 
the  occasion — one  green,  the  other  red — and  each  about 
a  yard  in  length,  and  tying  the  two  together,  puts  the 
grein  silk  into  the  bridegroom's  right  hand  and  the  red 
intothe  bride's  right  hand.  Then  they  kneel  and  bow 
three  times  to  each  other,  and  again  bow  to  their  ances- 
tors, and  then  bov  again  to  each  other  several  times. 

The  bridegroom  then  follows  the  bride,  who  is  being 
led  into  another  room  accompanied  by  all  the  guests, 
where  he,  or  some  one  tor  him,  removes  the  veil,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  looks  upon  the  face  of  his 
bride.  Sometimss  one  of  the  lady  guests,  with  a  long 
stick,  remsvej  the  veil  from  the  bride's  face,  and  then 
cones  the  free  remarks  of  all  present  as  to  whether  she 
is  pretty  or  ugly.  If  she  is  ugly,  how  they  pity  the 
po)r  brid;gro3m,  while  he  looks  on  with  seeming  in- 
diffsceace,  an3  often  gets  up  and  retires,  or  rushes 
froDitbs  room  in  great  disappointment  or  in  disgust. 

T^QRom:  occasions  the  bride  is  seated  in  the  room  at 
the  head  of  the  bed  and  the  bridegroom  at  the  foot, 
'l>siitwa  cups  of  wine  tied  together  are  produced  and 
hinjed  to  each  of  them.  When  each  has  taken  a  sup 
the  cups  are  exchanged  and  they  again  take  a  sip, 
and  dnring  the  whole  time  not  a  word  Is  spoken  by 
theo.  They  are  eagerly  watched  by  all  the  guests, 
*I>3iat  the  asme  time,  mike  their  remarks  about  the 
couple. 


After  they  have  taken  the  wine,  two  cups  of  some 
I  kind  of  food  is  brought  and  a  cup  is  handed  to  each  of 
.  them,  and  when  they  have  taken  a  slight  morsel  the 
cups  are  exchanged  and  they  each  again  take  a  slight 
I  morsel.     The  bride  is  always  fed  or  pretending  to  be 
fed  by  her  attendant,  for  she  is  not  supposed  to  cat  any- 
thing for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  and  in  some 
instances  not  allowed  to  sleep  for  that  length  of  time, 
'  except  what  little  sleep  she  can  get  by  leaning  her  head 

against  the  table. 
I       When  all  this  as  above  related  is  going  on,  the  bride- 
I  groom  rushes  from  the  room,  when  all  the  women  and 
children  try  to  prevent  him,  and  this  is  the  signal  for 
I  every  one  to  make  merry.     After  this  the  bride  is  led 
,  out  to  pay  her  respects  to  all  the  guests,  who  arc  ex- 
pected to  e.vamine  her  fine  clothes,  and  especially  her 
tiny  feet.     All  are  allowed  to  make  just  such  remarks  as 
they  choose  about  her  beauty  or  want  of  it  iu  us  plain 
language  as  the  Chinese  can  use  on  such  occcasions. 

After  the  bride  meets  all  the  guests,  and  makes  her 
bow  or  motion  of  the  hand  to  them,  she  is  then  led  out 
in  search  of  the  mother-in-law  to  pay  her  respects. 
Very  often  the  molher-in-law  pays  but  little  attention  to 
the  bride  and  manifests  but  little  interest  in  the  arrival 
of  her  daughter-in-law,  and  often  never  gives  a  kind 
word  of  welcome  to  her.  No  matter  how  gay  and 
happy  all  those  who  are  present  miy  be,  the  bride  must 
not  manifest  any  joy  or  delight,  for  that  would  be  a 
violation  of  all  propriety  and  custom.  If  she  speaks  at 
all  to  her  attendants,  it  must  be  in  a  very  low  tone  of 
voice.  She  stands  in  the  midst  of  her  gay  visitors  like 
a  statue  and  walks  about  only  as  she  is  directed  by  her 
female  attendant. 
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Expansion  of  China. 

That  China  is  rapidly  taking  a  place  among  the  great 
powers  of  the  world  is  one  of  the  most  patent  facts  of 
modern  history.  It  is  scarcely  half  a  dozen  years  since 
the  great  empire  was  regarded  as  simply  an  inert  mass, 
without  influence  on  the  politics  of  the  world,  and  beyond 
the  hope  of  material  improvement.  France  began  opera- 
tions against  it  on  a  scale  hardly  greater  than  that  out- 
lined for  Madagascar,  and  even  England  considered  the 
treaty  of  Tientsin  as  something  to  be  fulfilled  when 
occasion  required. 

True,  the  determined  resistance  offered  Russia  in  the 
Kuldja  affair,  and  the  absorption  of  Kashgar,  had 
already  indicated  its  vitality,  but  both  were  regarded  as 
the  mere  pressure  of  bulk,  and  attracted  little  atten- 
tion. But  since  1880  the  position  of  China  has  radically 
changed,  and  there  is  not  a  statesman  in  Europe  who 
does  not  recognize  it  as  a  State  of  the  first  importance 
and  who  is  not  desirous  of  its  friendship.  In  fact,  no 
other  Asiatic  State  commands  anything  like  its  influence 
and  position,  and  there  is  hardly  a  great  power  in  the 
world  whose  aims  it  cannot  materially  further  or 
retard. 

It  has  only  to  extend  its  moral  support  in  Tonquin 
and  Anam  to  overthrow  any  French  ministry,  by  for- 
cing it  to  ask  for  supplies  of  men  and  money  on  a  scale 
which  the  peasantry  would  be  certain  to  refuse.  In- 
deed, the  Peking  diplomatists  are  even  now  exerting  this 
pressure,  and  in  demanding  the  abrogation  of  the  pro- 
tectorate over  Catholics  in  China,  leave  France  no 
alternative  save  defeat  or  an  impracticable  war. 

In  Burma,  China  could  seriously  embarrass  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  while  an  alliance  with  Peking  would 
give  England,  in  case  of  war  with  Russia,  a  point  of 
vantage  of  scarcely  less  importance  than  the  control  of 
the  Black  Sea.  India  and  China  united  could  furnish 
millions  of  men  for  war,  and  could  drive  Russia  out  of 
Asia  by  the  mere  weight  of  numbers. 

China  alone  could,  by  an  invasion  of  Manchuria, 
force  the  Northern  power  to  defeat,  or  to  a  protracted 
war  the  expense  of  which  would  totally  bankrupt  its 
treasury.  Germany,  too,  has  interests  which  Peking  can 
materially  affect,  and  even  our  own  country  is  desirous 
of  extending  its  trade  with  China  and  of  maintaining  an 
influence  in  that  quarter  which  shall  be  second  to  that 
of  no  other  power.  In  every  European  capital  the 
Chinese  ambassador  is  deferred  to  and  honored,  as  if 
the  country  he  represented  had  already  taken  rank  with 
the  effective  great  nations  of  the  time. 

And  that  this  new  advance  of  China  is  peimanent  and 
real  there  is  little  douot.  The  war  with  France  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  mass  large  bodies  of  troops  and  to 
spend  them  without  feelirg  it,  and  a  regular  force  is  be- 
ing organized  for  the  defence  of  the  capital.  The  navy 
has  been  placed  on  a  formidable  footing,  the  forts  and 
artillery  strengthened  and  improved,  and  a  march 
upon  Peking,  if  not  impracticable,  would  ccst  an  army 
and  expenditure  which  no  nation  could  well  afford. 


Thus  far  the  advice  of  General  Gordon  to  move  the 
capital  has  not  been  taken,  but  it  may  be  at  any  time, 
and  in  that  event  the  task  of  invading  it  from  the  coast 
and  of  maintaining  communications  might  baffle  all 
European  effort.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
another  war  against  China  could  be  saccessfnly  for  while 
it  could  not  perhaps  defeat  a  first-class  powcFp  it  couid 
make  it  so  expensive  in  men  and  treasure  that  none  will 
attack  without  the  gravest  reason. 

The  Western  powers  are  doubtless  rcffdy  enough  to 
fight  at  any  time,  but  they  will  hesitate  to  challenge  a 
nation  that  can  lose  ten  thousand  men  a  week,  and  to 
which  time  and  expense  count  for  nothing.  Whether, 
however,  the  growing  powers  of  the  empire  will  tend 
ultimately  to  promote  the  world's  weal  can,  of  course, 
only  be  conjectured.  Just  now  the  trend  of  opinion  is 
that  it  will,  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  in  view  of 
the  passive  nature  of  the  population,  it  is  well  that  it  is 
placed  beyond  the  probability  of  conquest. 

But  the  danger  is  that  with  the  increase  of  power,  the 
desire  for  isolation  may  disappear,  and  that  aware  that 
the  crowding  of  population  is  always  a  menace,  they 
may  extend  their  borders.  At  present  its  statesmen  are 
content  to  be  on  the  defensive,  but  the  time  may  come 
when  they  will  break  out,  and  when  there  wiH  be  a  tre- 
mendous calamity  in  the  earth.  A  power  like  China, 
armed  with  modern  weapons,  and  destroying  where 
destruction  is  the  easiest  course,  if  once  set  in  motion 
could  only  be  stopped  by  a  slaughter  which  would  ruin 
half  mankind. — Interior, 


Three  Hundred  Miles  on  Horseback  In  China. 

BY   REV.    V.   C.    HAR>. 

March  14. — A  quiet  day,  spent  mostly  in  the  ancestral 
hall  of  the  Chang  family.  To  some  of  my  readers  an 
ancestral  hall  may  be  as  indefinite  a  quantity  as  a  tem- 
ple of  the  ancient  Incas. 

The  Chinese,  from  remote  antiquity,  have  been  noted 
for  their  worship  of  ancestors.  First,  effigies  or  clay 
figures  were  pressed,  and  stated  worship  offered  through 
them  to  their  departed  kindred.  Each  family  in  time 
came  to  set  apart  a  hall  in  the  house  to  keep  the  effigies^ 
and  later  the  little  tablets  which  took  the  place  of  clay 
figures  or  paper  effigies.  As  time  divided  houses  and 
estates,  halls  were  made  on  purpose  to  contain  the  tab- 
lets, and  here  family  reunions  took  place,  and  stated 
worship  offered. 

Ancestral  halls  are  found  all  over  the  empire,  and  ar& 
large  or  small,  ornamented  or  plain,  according  to  th^: 
wealth  of  the  family.     Some  districts  are  noted  for  theic 
magnificent  halls.     There  is  generally  a  stage  in  th^ 
court  near  the  front  doors  for  theatricals,  balconies  otm 
each  side  of  the  court,  and  at  the  extreme  end  a  stone  or^ 
tile  terrace  where  the  tablets  are  arranged.    Some  poof 
members  of  the  family  generally  occupy  the  side  room^ 
and  take  care  of  the  building. 
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Our  horses  were  tied  in  front  of  the  tablet  shrine,  and 
we  were  lodged  in  an  open  loft.  By  the  use  of  rain- 
coats and  blankets  a  bed-room  was  extemporized. 
Around  the  stairs  we  arranged  the  kitchen,  dining- 
room,  and  reception-room.  A  sqnaie  table  with  broken 
tegs,  as  usual,  was  girded  up  with  strings,  and  after 
(DDch  scouring  of  ancestral  dust,  served  for  a  dining  table. 
Long  cobwebs  dangled  close  to  our  heads,  and  there 
*<^s  the  accumulated  dirt  of  years  above  and  below. 
The  young  and  old,  clean  and  dirty,  met  at  the  foot  of 
fUr  stairs,  and  one  by  one  ascended  to  survey  our  quar- 
ters, and  us  in  particular. 

1'he  mountains  came  close  down  to  the  hall,  and  as 
"le  morning  wore  on  I  heard  the  crowing  of  pheasants 
'"  the  covers.  Wild,  jet-black  cormorants  flew  up  and 
(town  the  wide  river,  now  swimming,  now  floating,  now 
<!'ving  for  a  fish,  dashing  away  to  return  after  a  few  mo- 
ments. The  foliage  was  more  luxuriant  than  before, 
^"tl  of  greater  variety,  chestnut  trees,  the  oil  tree,  the 
'"Aples  in  great  numbers,  and  pines. 

The  wild  camellias  were  just  bursting  their  snowy- 
*hite  buds,  and  the  wild  peach  and  plum  were  scatter- 
"E  their  perfumed  petals  upon  the  hillsides.  Sturdy 
woodchoppers,  with  scythes  ur  hatchets  upon  shoulders 
"f  under  their  arms,  rushed  in  and  out,  a  band  of  slroll- 
i^K  muEiciant  on  their  way  to  a  wedding  feast  gathered 


in  the  court.  After  breal.fast  I  took  my  stand  upon  a 
stone  step  in  front  of  the  tablets  and  preached  to  a  fair 
congregation.  Numbers  of  women  crowded  to  the  front 
no  more  timid  than  the  men. 

March  IS- — Mr.  Tao,  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  was 
just  completing  a  very  comfortable  home,  gave   us  the 
loft,  which  was  both  airy  and  clean,  two  important  con- 
siderations in  choosing  lodgings.    We  gave  him  a  finely 
illustrated   copy   of  the   New  Testament   and   a    large 
chromo  of  Jesus  blessing  little  children,  gifts  of  the 
Glasgow  ladies  to  the  well-to-do  families  of  China.    Dr. 
Williamson,  of  Shanghai,  acting  for  them  in  the  matter, 
has   inaugurated  a  new  departure   in   the  distribution 
of  literature. 
I       The  illustrations  in  the  New  Testament  have  been 
.  very   severely   criticised    by   missionaries   in    Snaiow, 
j  China.     My  experiences  is  that  nothing  can  be  more 
I  attractive  or  harmonious  to  the  Chinaman's  mind  than 
bright  colors,  the  illustrations  are  not  for  Western  taste, 
and  yet  they  are  no'  brighter  in  lone  than  many  Kible 
I  piclures  at   home.     Pictures  of  all   kinds  are  eagerly 
taken,  and  when   Gospel  truth  goes  with  the  picture  it 
I  will  be  more  likely  to  be  read. 

The  old  man  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  presents, 
!  that  he  ordered  his  servant  forthwith  to  present  us  a  fat 
I  hen  ;  the  present  was  not  accepted,  and  later  a  pac)'a(,e 
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of  tea  was  sent  up,  which  we  could  not  well  refuse.  The 
picture  was  hung  in  the  hall  for  free  inspection,  and 
judginjg  from  the  crowds  coming  and  going,  was  highly 
appreciated. 

I  ndticed  a  great  change  in  the  features  and  general 
expression  of  the  people.  The  complexion  of  the  ladies 
wis  better,  their  head  ornaments  different,  and  manner 
of  dressing  their  hair  ;  they  wore  black  silk  crape  tur- 
bans profusely  ornamented  with  little  gold  or  silver 
idols,  ear-rings  of  elaborate  designs,  and  usually  sup- 
porting a  number  of  tinkling  pendants.  Some  of  the 
girls  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  were  really 
handsome,  tall  and  slim,  rosy-cheeked,  snow-white  teeth, 
glossy  black  hair  neatly  braided  iato  cues,  and  falling 
over  their  backs  nearly  to  their  feet ;  they  skipped  about 
with  natural  feet  with  the  freedom  of  their  brothers. 

An  hour's  ride  took  us  to  the  large  river  which  flows 
from  the  borders  of  the  province  of  Hu  Nan,  through 
the  tea  district  of  Yi  Lin,  emptying  its  waters  into  the 
Po  Yany  Lake  at  VVuchen,  fifty  miles  south  of  Kiu 
"jKiang.  We  are  entering  the  tea  district  from  whence 
^om2s  the  best  tea  sent  to  Engl  ind.  The  plantations 
are  mostly  upon  hills  or  mountain  sides,  but  frequently 
in  the  valleys.  The  mountains  are  mostly  red  sand- 
;Stone  ;  the  hills  and  valleys  are  well  covered  with  a  rich, 
reddish-brown  soil.  The  tea  tree  is  an  evergreen,  the 
leaves  very  thick  and  glossy.  The  young  trees  are  set 
in  rows  six  feet  apart,  and  the  hills  about  four  feet  apart. 
The  tree,  if  vigorous,  will  be  two  feet  high  the  third 
year,  when  a  light  crop  is  taken.  It  is  in  its  prime  at 
five  years,  and  continues  vigorous  until  ten  years  old, 
when  it  is  replaced.  The  older  trees  become  scraggy 
.and  too  much  trunk.  The  ground  is  kept  clean  and 
.soft  and  well  manured. 

What  makes  the  tea  of  Yi  Lin  so  valuable  is  owing, 
first,  to  the  soil  and  climate  ;  and,  second,  to  the  supe- 
rior cultivation,  and  to  the  selection  of  the  tender  leaves 
in  picking.  The  first  pickings  commence  in  April,  and 
^re  the  tender  buds  just  as  they  are  opening  ;  tea  of  the 
first  picking  is  expensive  even  in  the  tea  district.  The 
;first  crop  which  reaches  Kiu  Kiang  in  May  is  not  large, 
and  is  snatched  up  for  the  London  market  at  40  to  45 
taels  per  picul,  or  about  40  cents  per  pound.  The 
officials  have  lately  sent  proclamations  to  the  tea  dis- 
tricts forbidding  adulterations,  and  urging  more  care  in 
cultivation.  The  hills  not  suited  to  the  cultivated  olant 
are  covered  with  the  wild  tea  tree,  which  are  much 
lighter  in  appearance  and  more  regular  in  growth,  the 
leaves  smaller  and  much  lighter.  No  doubt  much  adul- 
teration is  carried  on  by  mixing  the  wild  tea  with  the 
cultivated  leaves. 

A  beautiful  country  stretched  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  away  to  lofty  volcanic-looking  peaks  half  obscured 
in  smoke.  A  fine  grove  of  mammoth  maples  were  upon 
our  rignt,  and  a  pasture  upon  the  left,  bordering  the 
river,  where  several  scrubby  ponies  were  feeding.  The 
pagodas  and  city  gales  of  Wu  Lin  were  in  view,  and  in 
a  few  moments  we  dismounted,  and  commenced  book- 


selling and  preaching,  which  was  continued  for  several 
hours,  until  the  principal  street  was  traversed  and  Soo 
parts  of  Scripture  were  parted  with,  beside  cards  and 
pictures. 

The  magistrate's  nephew,  a  dandified  nonentity,  who 
speaks  a  few  words  of  English  and  has  learned  the  art 
of  handshaking,  met  us  in  the  midst  of  our  work,  and 
after  attracting  some  attention  from  the  crowd,  hurried 
oft  to  report  our  presence.  His  uncle,  the  magistrate, 
is  Chien  Pao  Change  an  old  friend  of  ours,  and  he  quickly 
sent  a  guard  and  invitation  to  come  to  his  yamen.  He 
is  very  friendly  to  foreigners,  having  had  much  to  do 
with  them  at  Kiu  Kiang. 

We  called  our  horses  and  with  escort  repaired  to  his 
palace,  followed  by  hundreds  of  people,  who  thronged 
the  court  while  we  chatted  and  drank  tea  within  the 
guest-hall.  Mr.  Chien  is  a  Mohammedan,  and  no  doubt 
as  good  a  one  as  the  customs  and  official  etiquette  of 
China  will  allow.  He  is  compelled,  by  his  office,  to  sac- 
rifice an  ox,  yes,  a  pig  and  a  sheep  to  Confucius  twice 
each  year,  and  to  do  many  other  little  things  which  would 
prick  the  consciences  of  Christian  or  Mohammedan,  but 
he  seems  happy  and  unusually  fat,  so  I  conclude  his 
religious  convictions  are  no  great  weight  upon  his 
mind. 

He  said  there  was  not  a  Mohammedan  in  the  city 
neither  was  there  one  in  his  last  district,  which  shows 
that  the  followers  of  the  prophet  are  not  great  in  this 
province.  He  informed  us  that  the  people  were  less 
civilized  and  much  rougher  and  harder  to  be  governed 
to  the  west  of  his  district,  through  which  we  must  go. 

There  were  numerous  handshakes  when  we  rose  to  go, 
and  wishes  for  a  peaceful  journey.  The  crowds  in  the 
courts  were  remarkably  civil,  and  when  we  mounted  our 
horses  flocked  about  us  for  books.  The  people  of  the 
city,  although  ignorant  of  foreigners,  were  remaikabiy 
well  behaved.  Even  the  women  and  girls  came  about 
us,  plied  questions,  and  purchased  books. 

As  I  passed  the  door  of  a  wealthy  banker,  a  gentle- 
man came  out  and  invited  me  in  to  drink  tea.  I  did  so, 
and  while  in  the  mansion,  boys  and  girls  huddled  about 
me,  mounting  chairs  and  even  tables  to  get  nearer  to 
me.  I  had  in  my  side  pocket  a  quantity  of  picture  cards 
with  passages  of  Scripture  which  1  gave  to  them.  After- 
ward I  repaired  to  a  high  stone  platform  in  front  of  a 
large  ancestral  hall  and  preached  until  my  companions 
overtook  me,  when  we  took  up  our  line  of  march. 

We  wended  our  way  out  of  the  west  gate  followed  by 
a  pleasant  crowd.  Graveyards  encompass  the  city, 
coming  down  to  the  high  river  bank.  Among  the  graves 
feed  cows,  horses,  and  pigs ;  boys  and  girls  leap  over 
them,  and  frolic  between  them,  where  there  is  room, 
gathering  dandelions  and  wild  crocuses,  and  buttercups. 
Mountains  came  close  down  to  the  river  upon  the  west, 
and  a  sandy  plain  stretched  away  upon  the  east.  For 
two  or  three  miles  we  rode  over  a  narrow  road  cut  out 
of  the  rocks  hanging  over  the  river.  At  times  we  were 
not  above  ten  feet  from  the  water,  then  again  fifty  to 
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one  hundred,  with  an  almost  perpendicular,  shaly  side, 
from  which  there  had  been  numerous  slides. 

Our  ponies  had  an  unpleasant  habit  of  sheering  the 
mountain  side,  and  seeing  how  near  they  could  walk 
to  the  edge  of  the  bank  without  slipping  over.  While 
thus  riding  over  a  dizzy  height  I  heard  a  >cream  behind 
me,  and  at  the  same  instant  felt  an  uncomfortable  sen- 
sation as  one  leg  of  my  pony  slipped  over  with  a  quan- 
tity of  rotten  shale,  but  it  only  took  an  instant  for  him 
to  regain  his  balance  and  for  me  to  slip  out  of  the  sad- 
dle, and,  bridle  in  hand,  I  found  it  more  comfortable 
to  lead  him.  We  diverged  from  the  river  into  a  narrow 
ravme. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  ravine  I  saw  a  little  girl  come 
tripping  down  the  hillside,  well  dresiied  and  pretty,  and 
quite  out  of  breath  with  her  running,  but  she  was  able 
to  call  out  ''twelve  cash  to  buy  a  book."  1  looked  at 
the  little  maiden  for  a  moment,  and  then  drew  from  my 
side  pccket  a  beautiful  picture  card  and  gave  to  her. 
She  held  out  her  little  hand  with  the  cash  for  me  to 
take.  I  told  her  she  could  have  the  card  without  money, 
"but  I  want  to  buy  a  book,"  she  said.  One  was  selected 
and  given  to  her,  and  she  hastened  away  to  her  mother 
—a  beautiful  sight. 

The  people  are  more  athletic  and  brighter  than  in  the 
valley  of  the  Yangtsi.  A  more  lovely  heritage  could 
scarce  be  found  on  earth.  We  halted  at  an  early  hour, 
glad  to  forget  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  snugly  rolled  in 
our  blankets  upon  clean  rice  straw. 

March  i6. — There  is  no  rest  for  the  weary,  our  slum- 
bers were  destined  to  be  disturbed.  Our  coolies,  who 
are  generally  early  to  bed,  lingered  long  over  their  rice 
bowls,  the  old  woman  who  fed  the  smoky  arch  kept 
breaking  dry  twigs  and  poking  them  under  the  rice  ket- 
tles, sending  clouds  of  stifling,  smarting  smoke  through 
the  rickety  building,  to  escape  by  cracks  or  the  heavenly 
window. 

Every  time  I  awoke,  and  it  was  often,  for  there  was  a 

tendency  in  our  bed  to  the  perpendicular — head  first — 

I  could  either  see  the  shadow  of  the  old  woman  on  the 

wall,  or  hear  a  monotonous  gabble  between   her  and 

son^  of  the  family,  most  likely  calculating  the  sums  the 

foreigners  would  be  giving  them  in  the  morning.     At 

^ast   there  was  quiet,  the  smoke  gone,  voices  hushed, 

O'^ly  snoring  from  twenty  odd  tired  coolies,  a  prospect 

0^  half  a  night's  rest  at  least.     Rattle  to  bang  went  the 

^^ots  of  the   next  inn,   there  was  barking  of   dogs, 

*cr^aming  of  men  and  women,  and  a  general  rush  by 

OUT-  door  with  cries  of  kin  min — save  life  ! 

Cine  would  think  lynch  law  was  being  put  in  force. 
JH^re  was  a  general  rush  within,  our  coolies  came  tear- 
*"^  out  totake  part  in  the  affray.  The  head  one,  who  had 
'^^u  long  nicknamed  Tai  No^  **  great  gong,"  on  account 
^^  liis  terrific  voice,  gave  orders  in  his  usual  tone,  for 
^^^ry  man  to  sleep  in  his  clothes,  and  have  his//>/i  tang^ 
^^«"ryiog  pole,  by  him.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  every 
^^^  has  a  theory  and  plan  at  such  times,  and  every 
^^^gae  likely  to  wag. 


In  the  morning  we  were  told  that  a  pig  had  been 
stolen,  but  we  were  a  little  credulous,  not  having  heard 
any  squealing.  We  were  inclined  to  believe  it  a  ruse  to 
get  us  outside,  that  the  friends  within  and  without  might 
do  a  little  lifting  of  baggage;  however,  the  bait  did  not 
take,  for  our  door  was  ordered  closed  and  we  did  not 
rise  from  our  bed. 

The  place  does  not  bear  an  enviable  reputation. 
During  the  day  we  passed  many  plantations,  the  terraces 
rising  tier  upon  tier  with  fine  tea  trees,  the  houses  large 
and  often  two  stories  high,  very  large  and  many  ances- 
tral temples.  The  people  vary  greatly  from  town  to 
town,  here  civil  but  curious,  there  impudent  and  wild, 
but  UD  to  this  time  no  really  hostile  actions  seen.  We 
called  an  early  halt  in  a  delightful  valley.  A  large 
crowd  of  the  baser  sort  gathered  at  night  and  besieged 
us  until  a  late  hour. 

March  17,  18. — My  friends  may  be  inclined  to  give 
me  the  advice  Mrs.  Guizot  gave  her  young  husband, 
"  You're  too  much  inclined  to  harp  on  one  string,  be- 
cause you  can't  have  too  much  of  a  subject,  you  think 
it's  the  same  with  others."  I  promise  my  readers  a  new 
string,  and  a  subject  of  which  1  have  had  quite  enough. 
Eventful  days,  and  yet,  such  as  one  would  gladly  skip 
if  possible.  The  bitter  cup  no  doubt  is  necessary  to 
train  us  for  the  unrevealed  purposes  of  Him  whose  ways 
are  past  finding  out. 

A  bruised  and  swollen  ankle,  which  is  excruciatingly 
painful,  keeps  me  prone  upon  a  hard  bed  in  a  most  un- 
comfortable and  cheerless  loft  three  miles  short  of  Yilin, 
and  the  western  termination  of  our  journey.  Hedged 
in  between  lofty  mountains,  with  scarcely  a  breath  of 
breeze,  and  the  sun  of  mid-summer  fierceness,  I  roll  to 
and  fro  gazing  at  the  smoky  tiles  four  feet  above  my 
head,  with  occasional  glances  at  the  lattice  windows  at 
my  head  which  open  upon  the  street. 

From  reports  brought  me  by  my  companions,  and  the 
glimpses  caught  of  the  country  through  the  shrunken 
boards,  we  must  be  in  the  midst  of  a  grand  park,  with  a 
river  full  of  rapids  winding  through  it.  Not  indeed  as 
Nature  made  it,  save  the  everlasting  rocks  and  broad 
river,  for  every  mountain,  and  they  rise  from  1,500  to 
2,000  feet  above  the  river,  is  cultivated.  Tea  planta- 
tions in  every  direction,  and  above  them  the  maple 
(cultivated  for  tea-chests)  and  pines.^  The  little  valley 
swarms  with  life,  and  thousands  of  horny  hands  till  its 
deep  black  soil.  I  hear  the  constant  trickle  of  water 
brought  from  the  mountain  side  into  the  tea-shop  in 
bamboo  spouts. 

A  little  official  sent  by  the  magistrate  of  Yilin,  has 
just  left  me.  He  came  armed  with  a  despatch  written 
with  bright  red  ink,  commanding  him  to  enquire  into 
the  lawless  conduct  of  the  people  of  Liangkao,  and  to 
afford  us  any  help  desired.  I  had  groaned  with  pain 
since  the  previous  day,  and  did  not  see  fit  to  suppress 
my  groans  in  his  presence. 

It  is  a  custom  in  China  to  make  a  mountain  out  of  a 
molehill.     If  a  Chinaman   receives  a  scratch   severe 
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enough  to  bring  the  blood,  if  anything  is  to  be  got  out 
of  it,  he  smears  the  blood  over  his  face,  head,  or  body, 
wherever  the  wound  may  be,  and  then  makes  his  de- 
mand before  the  official.  I  did  not  follow  the  custom, 
instead  had  kept  my  ankle  wet  with  liniment  during  the 
night. 

Our  journey  h^d  been  most  prosperous  up  to  lunch 
time,  even  then,  while  we  ate  boiled  eggs,  a  crazy  man 
performed  harmless  tricks  for  our  amusement.  We 
galloped  over  a  red  sandstone  ridge  and  gazed  again 
upon  our  lost  river.  The  opposite  side  was  a  magnifi- 
cent valley. of  alluvial  deposit.  It  was  with  great  diffi- 
cjlty  that  my  pony  was  led  into  the  cockle-shell  of  a 
ferry-boat  and  got  over.  Here  I  waited  with  two  ponies 
while  the  third  was  swum  across.  A  large  crowd  gath- 
ered about  me,  and  the  bolder  ones  commenced  to  throw 
gravel  at  the  ponies.  The  women  were  fiercer  than  the 
men,  and  used  more  abusive  language.  I,  however, 
calmed  them  with  a  few  pleasant  words. 

The  town  of  Liangkao,  noted  for  its  rowdy  element 
and  robbing  proclivities,  must  be  passed.  1  he  foreign- 
ers who  had  visited  the  place  eight  years  previous,  had 
been  chased  out  by  a  butcher  with  his  cleaver  drawn  to 
fell  the  **  foreign  devils."  We  rode  leisurely  toward  the 
city  amid  an  occasional  shower  of  sand  from  boys,  but 
confident  of  our  ability  to  quell  the  risibilities  of  the  peo- 
ple by  a  few  plea«ant  words. 

On  entering  the  town  I  took  the  rear,  and  allowed 
considerable  space  between  us,  hoping  by  this  means  to 
keep  the  crowd  divided  and  a  clear  road  in  front.  This 
acted  like  a  charm  until  near  the  end  of  the  street,  when 
the  gathering  crowds  pressed  between  us  and  com- 
menced to  hoot,  and  at  the  same  time  a  fusi^ade  was 
begun  from  behind.  The  forward  horses  broke  into  a 
run  and  mine  followed  into  the  crowd.  A  large  stone 
crashed  at  my  horse's  feet,  and  brickbats  were  flung  by 
the  mob. 

The  wrong  road  was  taken,  and  in  the  act  of  regain- 
ing the  right  one  we  were  obliged  to  ride  over  a 
ploughed  field.  As  I  reined  my  pony  down  into  the 
field,  a  rock  struck  my  ankle  with  such  force  that  I 
could  hardly  keep  the  saddle  for  pain.  As  I  regained 
the  lost  path  a  mob  with  poles  made  for  me,  but  their 
blows  fell  short  and  hit  my  pony,  who  sprang  into  a 
full  run  and  dashed  with  such  fury  against  oncbof  the 
head  ponies  that  I  was  near  being  thrown  into  a  wheat- 
field.  The  crowd  followed  with  demoniacal  whoopp, 
such  as  Indians  and  the  mountaineers  of  China  know 
how  to  use. 

We  were  soon  out  of  range,  but  a  liver  confronted  us 
without  bridge  or  boat.  We  reined  our  horses  into  the 
floods  but  were  surprised  to  find  them  sinking  in  quick, 
sand.  When  Mr.  Walley  discovered  his  horse's  nose 
going  under  the  water,  he  leaped  from  the  saddle  and 
by  pulling  and  urging  got  him  over.  We  waited  in  a 
wheatfield  for  our  baggage  and  when  Mr.  Walley  had 
made  a  change  of  clothing  we  rode  away  toward  the 
mountains.     It  was  near  sundown  and  we  hurried  for- 


ward that  a  message  might  be  sent  to  the  magistrate  of 
Yilin.  My  ankle  was  fast  swelling  and  very  painful,  so 
much  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  bear  any  weight  upon 
the  stirrup. 

We   had   reached  the  foothills  and  were   passing  a 
squad  of  men  who  stood  around  a  roasted  dog,  and 
several  wood-choppers   near   by,  who  set  up  a  howl^ 
which  our  horses  had  now  become  familiar  with,  and 
immediately  leaped  into  a  gallop.     As  we  reached  th  ^ 
brow  of  the  mountain,  we  discovered  a  narrow,  rock  ^ 
pass  before  us,  very  steep  and  dangerous  of  descen  -^ 
The  mountaineers   gathered  from  all  sides  and  conra 
menced  to  hurl  down  stones  upon  us,  those  too  far  di^ 
tant  to  do  any  damage  yelled  and  threw  about  their  arnrs 
and  legs  most  frantically  urging  on  those  nearer  by.  Ou 
progress  over  the  defile  was  painfully  slow, at  all  events 
we  imagined  it  so,  as  our  ears  were  saluted  with  crash- 
ing stones  and  hideous  yells. 

Night  came  on  and  we  found  ourselves  skirting  the 
large  river,  with  high  mountains  casting  their  shadows 
over  the  unruffled  waters.  The  last  village  we  passed 
the  people  had  sent  us  off  with  a  volley  of  stones.  We 
applied  at  two  or  three  inns  for  lodging,  but  in  vain. 
At  last  we  concluded  to  find  a  secluded  ravine  and 
camp  out  if  no  other  opportunity  offered.  It  was  dan- 
gerous riding  and  we  dismounted.  I  limped  with  diffi- 
culty behind  my  faithful,  tired  pony.  At  eight  o'clock 
we  were  received  into  an  inn;  the  keeper,  a  benignant 
faced  man  of  sixty  years,  was  most  gracious,  and  his 
spouse,  of  about  the  same  age,  showed  a  kindliness  of 
spirit  seldom  met  with  in  China.  Long  live  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fang,  and  may  their  inn  shelter  others,  if  unfor- 
tunate as  we,  with  the  same  generous  service. 

It  was  found  advisable  to  return  home  the  same  way 
we  came,  except  the  first  stage  by  boat.  The  magis- 
trate sent  a  strong  guard,  the  boat  and  a  few  presents. 
He  also  sent  orders  to  have  the  leaders  arrested  for 
punishment.  I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  praise  of  his 
Excellency's  behavior,  and  the  promptitude  of  his 
actions.  A  terrific  thunder-storm  shook  the  everlai^t- 
ing  mountains  an  hour  before  we  started,  but  ere  we 
bade  good-bye  to  the  modest  people  who  had  so  pleas- 
antly entertained  us,  the  clouds  rolled  away  and  the 
valley  smiled  again.  From  Kiu  Kiang  to  this  point  is 
about  150  miles.  A.  lovelier  or  more  fertile  district 
cannot  be  found.  Shall  we  have  a  line  of  schools  and 
chapels  to  Yilin  ? 


Rev.  O.  W.  Willits  writes:  "In  Tientsin,  China,  the 
Sunday  congregations  are  much  larger  than  formerly; 
the  Sunday-school  is  outgrowing  the  premises.  A  large 
company  of  women  attend  all  the  services,  and  the  col- 
lections about  pay  the  monthly  stipend  of  the  native 
preacher.  There  has  also  begun  a  genuine  heart-work 
among  the  reading  portion  of  the  congregation.  Men 
who  are  able  to  appropriately  express  their  thoughts 
are  being  taught  of  the  Spirit  the  hidden  wisdom.  The 
street  chapel  is  readily  filled  with  attentive  listeners.*' 


ROMANISM  IN  CHINA 


OF   WEALTH. 


The  Roman  Catholics  Id  China. 

The  Roman  Catholics  first  entered  China  A.  D.,  1191. 
Thej-  labored  chiefly  among  the  Tartars.  They  again 
entered  China  in  1581  and  for  150  years  the  Jesuits 
fliunshcd,  but  at  length  controversies  between  Jesuits, 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans  about  the  name  for  God 
and  abaut  ancestral  worship,  with  other  causes,  led  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  and  prolonged  persecution 
cf  Ihe  converts.  Some  of  their  foreign  missionaries  rc- 
niined,  and  others  afterward  secretly  entered  the 
country  during  a  century  and  a  half,  till  the  treaty  of 
1841  opened  China  to  them. 

"Catholic  Missions"  gives  an  account  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Catholics  and  attributes  it  to  a  clock. 

"When  Father  Ricci,  S.J  ,  attempted  to  enter  the 
wjntry  hewasatfirst  refused  admission,  but  on  the  vice- 
roy hearing  of  the  marvel  of  a  clock  which  the  '  western 
devir  had  brought  to  Macao  from  Geneva,  a  junk  was 
sent  to  conduct  the  missioner  and  his  wonder  up  the 
river.  The  viceroy  was  so  delighted  with  the  time- 
piece that  he  at  once  allowed  the  Jesuits  to  occupy  a 
pUce  at  Tchso-king-fou,  to  the  east  of  Canton. 

"The  death  of  his  patron  obliged  the  missioner  to 
seek  a  fresh  permission  from  the  Emperor  himself. 
Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  Peking.  But  his  fame  as 
3  iQithematician,  astronomer,  and  student  of  Chinese 
literature  had  spread  over  China,  and  the  courtiers 
Scared  his  influence  on  their  sovereign.  Admission  to 
toon  was  refused. 

"Fortunately  the  Emperor  discovered  about  the 
clock,  and  astonished  his  court  one  day  by  crying  out : 
'Whers  is  the  wonderful  clock  that  a  stranger  was  bring- 
>>tto  me?'  Father  Ricci  was  immediately  searched  for, 


and,  with  his  clocks  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor. 

"The  effect  of  them  on  the  Emperor's  mind  was  en- 
chanting. He  stood  before  them  and  clapped  his  hands 
just  like  a  child.  Three  eunichs  were  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  them,  and  when  the  royil  mother  asked 
to  see  them,  the  cunning  Emperor  had  the  striking  part 
removed,  so  as  she  would  not  take  a  fancy  to  them. 

"  After  that  the  eunichs  were  anxious  for  Father  Ricci 
to  stop  in  Peking,  because  they  were  afraid  the  clocks 
might  get  out  of  order,  and  if  they  were  not  able  to 
mend  them  their  sovereign  might  take  the  notion  to  chop 
off  their  heads." 

The  Roman  Catholics  report  that  they  have  in  China 
Proper  47 1  European  missionaries  and  483,403  members, 
and  in  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and  Tibet  143  European 
missionaries  and  33,381  members,  a  total  of  614  mis- 
sionaries and  516,785  members.  They  have  lately  suf- 
fered severely  from  persecution  especially  in  the  Se- 
chuen  Province. 


Power  of  the  Word  in  Chioa. 

BY  MOir.S  L-.   WHITE,  M.D. 

In  January,  1853,  I  toik  passage  from  Canton,  China, 
for  New  York  in  the  clipper  ship  N.  B.  Palmer,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Low.  In  consequence  of  running 
upon  an  unknown  coral  reef  in  the  Java  Sea  our  ship 
was  so  injured  that  we  were  detained  three  months  at 
Batavia,  in  the  island  of  Java,  to  repair  damages. 
White  at  Batavia  1  became  acquainted  with  Rev.  Mr. 
Du  Puy,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
was  pastor  of  the  only  English-speaking  congregation  at 
Batavia. 

From  him  I  learned  that  during  the  English  war  with 
China,  i840-'44,  while  missionaries  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  resided  at  Bata/ia  and  some  at 
Surabaya,  on  the  east  end  of  Java,  the  New  Testament 
was  published  by  them  in  the  Malay  language.  When 
in  1844  the  five  ports  of  China  were  opened,  all  these 
missionaries  left  Java,  and  entered  China.  Copies  of 
the  New  Testament  in  the  Malay  language  were  left  at 
Surabaya  with  a  pious  Dutch  watchmaker,  who  with  his 
djughter  made  a  practice  of  going  into  the  streets  and 
bazars,  on  market-days,  when  the  native  Malays  came 
in  to  trade,  and  offering  these  Malay  Testaments  to  the 
heathen  Malays.  But  nobody  seemed  to  care  for  the 
hooks,  and  very  few  persons  could  be  persuaded  to  take 
them.  This  pious  watchmaker  and  his  daughter  con- 
tinued to  offer  (he  Testament  to  the  natives  on  market- 
days. 

After  a  time  one  man,  a  native  Malay,  took  a  Testa- 
ment home  and  became  interested  in  reading  it.  He 
read  it  aloud  to  his  family  and  friends.  His  neighbors 
gathered  around  to  hear  the  wonderful  book.  The  man 
told  them  to  go  to  the  old  watchmaker  and  they  could 
get  copies  for  themselves.  They  did  so,  and  the  Malay 
Testament  was  eagerly  taken  and  read  by  the  1 
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People  met  together  in  crowds,  those  thst  could  not 
read  eager  to  liear  the  wonderful  story  of  the  Gospel, 
They  gave  up  their  idol  worship  and  began  to  pray  and 
worship  the  God  of  the  Bible,  according  to  the  light 
which  they  derived  from  the  Malay  Testament.  They 
abandoned  all  practices  which  seemed  to  them  incon- 
sistent with  the  teaching  of  the  Tes:ament.  Hundreds 
banded  together  to  read  the  books  and  worship  accord- 
ing to  this  new  revelation,  so  strangely  brought  to  their 
knowledge. 

A  Chinese  theatrical  performer  wandered  in  among 
this  people  and  became  so  much  interested  in  what  he 
saw  and  heard  that  he  begged  the  Malay  congregation 
to  take  him  in  as  one  of  their  society.  They  told  him 
that  if  he  wanted  to  worship  as  they  did  he  must  abandon 
bis  theatrical  trade  This,  he  said,  he  could  not  do  as 
that  was  his  only  means  of  living.  But  soon  this 
Chinese  theatrical  performer  returned  and  said  he  would 
give  up  his  profession— he  would  give  up  everything — 
to  become  a  follower  of  Jesus,  that  he  might  worship 
and  live  in  accordance  with  this  new  religion. 

.\tter  a  time  news  of  this  wonderful  movement  reached 
Batavia,  and  careful  investigation  showed  that  about 
seven  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  had  aban- 
doned their  idols  and  were  united  in  a  society  of  their 
own  to  worship  God  according  to  the  light  they  had 
obtained  from  the  New  Testament  alone  without  any 
living  teacher.  Rev.  Mr.  Du  Puy  said  these  facts  had 
then  (1853)  but  recently  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Europeans,  but  that  he  was  satisfied  that  it  might  be 


safely  said  that  at  least  300  or  4C0  had  been  tr 
verted,  and  had  become  real  Christians  by  the  i 
of  these  Malay  Testaments  distributed  by  tt 
watchmaker  and  his  daughter,  long  after  the 
aries  who  translated  and  printed  the  New  Test: 
the  Malay  language,  had  gone  to  other  fields  1 
I  have  always  understood  that  Rev.  Dr.  Med 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  who  resided  at 
and  who  published  a  Chinese  dictionary  at  Ba 
184Z  and  '43,  was  one  of  the  translators  of  thi 
New  Testament. 

While  1  was.at  Foochow,  China,  about  1850,  i 
as  I  can  remember,  a  well-dressed  Chinaman 
my  house  with  his  son,  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve 
age,  saying  that  he  came  some  three  days'  jcuri 
the  interior  of  the  country — that  he  wanted  f 
books.  [  offered  him  portions  of  the  New  Test: 
Chinese.  That  was  not  what  he  wanted,  he  i 
copies  of  that.  He  wanted  the  old  books.  I  ] 
some  portions  (I  don't  remember  how  complete 
Old  Testament.  I  should  think  I  gave  him  th( 
teucb,  and  Joshua,  and  Judges,  in  Chinese.  " 
it,"  said  he  ;  "that  is  what  I  wanted."  He  ga 
books  to  his  son  as  ^.peculiar  treasure,  and  with  p 
thanks  took  his  departure.  I  never  saw  or  he: 
this  man  again,  but  it  is  one  of  the  pleasant  m 
very  numerous,  of  my  labors  in  the  China  Mt 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  I  never  h< 
gering  doubt  of  the  certain  fruit  that  the  writt 
will  bring  forth. — Biblf  Society  Record, 
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A  Trip  in  Formosa  With  Bey.  6.  L.  Mackay,  D.D., 
of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  China  Mission. 


BY   C.    A.    COLMAN. 


When  we  left  Tamsui,  on  the  Lord's  Day,  Feb.  27, 
1887,  our  party  consisted  of  Dr.  Mackay,  pastor  Giam 
Ahoa,  a  courier  who  was  to  cook  for  us,  and  myself  ; 
also  a  number  of  students,  who,  however,  accompanied 
us  only  so  far  as  Bangkah.  Bangkah  is  about  ten 
miles  by  the  river  from  Tamsui,  and  it  took  two  hours 
to  get  there  in  a  steam-launch. 

There  are  four  steam-launches  which  carry  passen- 
gers between  Tamsui  and  Bangkah,  and  they  are  owned 
and  run  wholly  by  Chinese.  Fare  for  Chinese,  ^\t 
cents,  foreigners  ten. 

Two  or  three  miles  below  Bangkah  the  Doctor 
pointed  out  to  me  a  chapel  in  a  village, — we  could  just 
catch  a  sight  of  it  through  the  bamboos, — which  the 
villagers  prepared  to  defend,  during  the  chapel-destroy- 
ing mania  when  the  French  were  about,  from  a  mob 
who  were  coming  from  another  place.  They  planted 
their  guns  in  two  commanding  positions,  and  as  the 
invaders  must  needs  cross  a  river  the  slaughter  would 
have  been  great  had  they  attempted  to  do  so  ;  as  it  was 
they  thought  better  of  it  and  retired.  Prudence  is  more 
largely  developed  than  valor  in  most  Chinamen. 

As  we  passed  Toa-tiu-tian,  one  mile  below  Bangkah, 
where  all  the  foreign  merchants  live,  we  saw  the  spire 
of  the  most  beautiful  Chinese  chapel  I  have  seen  in 
China.  It  is  fully  seventy  feet  high  with  an  arrow  for 
a  weather-vane. 

Bangkah  is  the  largest  city  in  North  Formosa,  and 
has  a  population  of  50,000.  General  Yu,  the  highest 
mandarin  in  the  island,  is  building  a  new  city  about  a 
mile  from  the  old  one  ;  as  yet  there  is  only  the  wall 
and  gates,  with  mandarins*  offices  and  residences 
(yamens),  and  a  few  shops  built;  the  remainder  and 
greater  part,  is  in  paddy  (rice)  fields. 

He  is  also  building  a  good  road  from  Bangkah  to 
Kelung,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  has  already  got 
jinrichshas  and  coolies  to  pull  them,  from  Shanghai. 

Dr.  Mackay  tells  me,  that  during  the  French  troubles 
the  people  of  Bangkah  threatened  to  kill  the  General; 
they  said  he  was  a  traitor  because  he  retired  from 
Kelurig  when  the  French  bombarded  it.  He  is  now 
head  over  the  whole  island,  and  though  hated,  is  also 
feared.  He  gets  money  for  his  improvements  from 
mandarins  and  rich  men  who  in  former  years  oppressed 
the  people.  This  is  his  method  of  punishing  them 
instead  of  having  them  beheaded. 

The  chapel  in  Bangkah,  as  in  Toa-tiu-tian,  is  a  stone 
building  with  a  spire  about  (60)  sixty  feet  high  ;  it  is 
capable  of  seating  three  hundred  people  comfortably. 
Behind  the  chapel,  at  each  side,  are  small  buildings  for 
the  use  of  the  preacher  and  his  family,  with  an  upper 
room  for  the  missionary  when  he  comes.  On  one  of 
the  stories  of  the  spire  is  a  representation  of  the 
"  burning  bush  "  with  the  Chinese  characters  above  it 


meaning,  "Bush  burning  but  not  consumed;**  the  peo- 
ple quickly  saw  the  application;  higher  up  is  painted 
the  **  Union  Jack.*' 

This  is  the  fourth  chapel  Dr.  Mackay  has  had  in 
Bangkah.  The  mob  tore  the  others  down,  but  he  has 
told  thousands  of  them  that  if  they  pull  this  one  down 
he  will  put  up  an  iron  one.  When  it  was  building  the 
people  made  no  objection  to  either  chapel  or  spire,  only 
asking,  **  How  high  will  it  be  ?  " 

Some  of  the  adversaries  now  say,  "  We  ought  not  to 
have  pulled  down  the  others,  then  he  would  not  have 
built  this  which  is  more  beautiful  and  stronger  than 
the  others;  he  only  builds  stronger  and  better  every 
time.  * 

There  are  others  who  say  the  .«;pire  has  helped  the 
(fung-shui)  luck  of  the  place,  because  two  Chinese  stu- 
dents obtained  degrees  last  year,  a  thiirg  which  had  not 
happened  for  several  years  before.     The  men  who  got: 
the  degrees  live  not  far  from  the  chapel  in  a  direct  lin^ 
from   its   front.     The   people   of  Toa-tiu-tian   and  oi^ 
Bangkah  both  claim  to  have  the  finest  chapel. 

We  had  service  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  th^ 
Lord's   day ;  there   were   about  one   hundred  persons 
present,  and  Dr.  Mackay  took  for  his  subject  the  story^^ 
of  Dorcas,  Acts  9:  36,  using  a  picture  representing  a. 
woman  bringing  a  naked  child  to  Dorcas,  and  a  beggar — 
sitting  at  their  feet,  to  impress  the  truth.     These  pic — 
tures  are  drawn  and  painted  by  one  of  Dr.  Mackay'^ 
Chinese  students^  and  he  uses  them  and  the  blackboard 
very  much  in  his  preaching  and  teaching,  just  as  w^r 
teach  in  Sunday  school   at   home.      The   preacher  a^ 
Bangkah    once    saved.   Dr.   Mackay    from    drownings 
They  were  near  thtir  journey's  end  one  day,  when  th^ 
Doctor  told  this  man  to  go  on  to  the  chapel  and  get 
things  ready  while  he  took  a  bath  in  the  river.    As  soon 
as  the  man  was  gone  Dr.  Mackay  jumped  into  the  water 
and   immediately  lost  all  power  to  help   himself  anil 
would  certainly  have  been  drojrned,  had  not  this  man, 
who   had   stopped   a  few   paces  off,  plunged  into  the 
water  and  taken  him  out. 

During  the  evening  of  the  Lord's  day  Dr.  Mackay 
was  called  to  go  and  see  an  elder  who  was  not  expected 
to  live  and  wanted  to  see  him;  he  went  over  and  did 
not  get  back  till  two  o'clock  next  morning;  at  parting 
the  sick  man  gave  his  hand  a  great  squeeze;  they  did 
not  expect  to  see  each  other  in  the  flesh  again.    On 
our  return  we  heard  he  had  died  two  days  after  Dr. 
Mackay  visited  him      This  man  was  formerly  a  bitter 
enemy  to  the  truth,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  set  th^ 
people  against  the  message  of  the  Lord  and  the  mes^ 
senger;   he  was  a  traveling    vaccinator  and   so    had 
plenty  of  opportunities,  as  he  went  from  place  to  place^ 
to  slander  Dr.  Mackay,  and  he  used  them  to  the  utmost 
of  his  ability;  but  the  Lord  had  mercy  on  him  and  the 
slanderer  became  a  faithful  witness. 

On  our  way  up  to  Bangkah,  Dr.  Mackay  told  of  an 
old  couple  who  were  drowned  by  the  mob  in  Sia-tiam 
during  the    French    troubles;  they  were   taken  and 
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ckcd  in  the  river,  and  on  refusing  to  worship  idols 
-y  were  grossly  and  indecently  insulted  and  then 
■vned.  Formosa  has  its  martyrs  too,  yet  there  are 
)ple  who  say,  "  There  are  no  truly  Christian  Chinese." 
11, 1  don't  know  what  any  one  could  ask  as  proof 
t  a  man  was  a  true  Christian,  other  than  the  proofs 
t  hgndreds  of  Chinese  have  already  given, 
)n  Monday  morning  we  started  for  Kelung  in  chairs, 
ie  men  to  carry  each  chair.  In  about  an  hour  and  a 
f  we  came  to  the  chapel  at  Sekkhan;  we  stopped  a 
minutes  and  Dr.  Mackay  pulled  out  some  teeth, 
'his  chapel  has  also  a  spire,  and  is  a  stone  building 
.Dg  the  Chinese  street,  with  the  back  to  the  river; 
buildings  at  the  back  are  occupied  by  the  preacher 
I  bis  family,  and  the  back  is  built  to  look  like  the 
Qt  of  a  house  from  the  river. 

Vt  nooD   we  halted  at  Tsui-tang-tsay.     The  chapel 
"e  is  a  Chinese  house  fixed  over. 
^  reaching  the  cbapel  at  Kelung,  which  is  also  a 
«e  bnilding,  we  took  a  boat  and  went  over  to  Palm 
*Dd,  where  the  mission  has  a  bouse;  the  French 


occupied  it  when  they  took  Kelung.  Going  over.  Dr. 
Mackay  pointed  out  to  me  the  site  of  a  fort  built  by  the 
Spanish  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  1636  A.D  , 
and  a  little  farther  on  the  site  of  the  Chinese  fort 
destroyed  by  the  French.  By  the  side  of  the  mission's 
house  on  Palm  Island  is  the  site  of  a  Dutch  fort  built 
about  1630  A.D.     It  is  now  a  vegetable  garden. 

Next  day  we  went  on  over  rough  mountain  paths, 
through  the  rain,  and  halted  for  (he  night  at  the  Chi- 
nese town  of  Tug-siang-khue,  where  a  stone  chapel  is 
going  up,  and  no  one  in  Canada  or  outside  of  North 
Formosa  knows  anything  about  it.  Dr.  Mackay's  plan 
has  been  to  do  a  thing,  then  report  as  done,  and  not 
talk  about  going  to  do  it ;  for  something  might  happen 
to  hinder  what  he  WASgoiag  to  do,  tut  what  is  done  is 
done. 

The  following  day  we  went  on  to  Sin-Stan,  and  Dr. 
Mackay  and  Aboti  spent  the  afternoon  examining  thirty- 
two  candidates  for  baptism;  ten  or  twelve  others  were 
away  in  their  boats  to  Kelung.  In  the  evening  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  anembled  fot  ^d\'sVC\-^^ 
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and* thirty  persons,  including  five  infants,  were  baptized. 
A  large  idol  lying  ignominiously  outside  in  the  rain  was 
given  to  Dr.  Mackay,  together  with  a  single  camphor- 
wood  board  nine  by  six  feet;  it  was  half  round,  carved 
all  over  one  side,  had  been  the  door  of  a  savage  hut, 
and  was  about  one  hundred  years  old.  The  chapel  in 
this  place  is  part  of  a  Chinese  house,  but  in  the  morn- 
ing they  took  Dr.  Mackay  out  to  see  the  ground  they 
were  willing  to  give  for  a  site  for  a  chapel  and  he  chose 
a  lot  70x170. 

There  are  about  five  hundred  Peppohoans,  "  people  of 
the  plains,**  in  this  village  (besides  a  goodly  number  of 
Chinese)  and  Dr.  Mackay  expects  that  most  of  them 
will  be  converts,  and  all  adherents,  before  the  end  of 
1888. 

This  is  the  only  Peppohoan  village  in  all  the  East 
coast  which  has  an  idol  temple  in  it.  The  Chinese  per- 
suaded them  to  help  build  it,  and  now  they  are  biting 
their  finger  nails  and  wishing  they  had  not  done  it ;  Dr. 
Mackay  expects  to  get  the  temple  for  a  preaching-place 
after  a  while. 

On  one  occasion  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mackay  came  here, 
having  with  them  thirty -two  girls  for  the  school  at  Tam- 
sui,  and  the  people  were  very  loath  to  give  them  lodg- 
ings for  one  night.  Some  time  after,  he  met  three  men 
on  the  road,  one  of  whom  asked  if  he  was  not  coming 
to  their  village  ;  when  he  learnt  what  village,  he  asked, 
**  Why  should  I  come  to  your  village  ?  '* 

The  man  said,  "Some  of  us  (Peppohoans)  have  been 
down  the  coast  visiting,  and  have  seen  many  of  our 
people  worshiping  the  true  God,  and  we  want  to  learn 
to  worship  him  too."  Dr.  Mackay  answered,  "  No,  you 
don't ;  when  I  was  at  your  village  you  were  unwilling 
to  give  me  lodgings  for  one  night,  and  when  I  sent  a 
preacher  he  could  stay  only  one  day.*'  Man. — "  It 
wasn't  me;  we  want  you  to  come  and  teach  us;  I've 
done  with  idols.*'  Doctor. — "Oh,  it's  easy  talking,  but 
what  are  you  willing  to  do?"  Man. — "Well,  come  to 
our  village,  and  I'll  have  a  boat  ready  to  take  you  across 
the  river,  and  if  there  is  no  other  place  you  shall  have 
my  house.*'  Doctor  (to  the  other  two  men). — "Well, 
what  Ao you  say  ?  "  Men. — "  We  say  the  same."  Doc- 
tor.—"  Well,  I'll  go." 

He  went  and  pulled  out  fifty-five  teeth;  in  the  even- 
ing they  built  a  large  fire  in  an  open  space,  and  a  crowd 
of  four  or  f\\^  hundred  gathered  to  hear  the  Gospel 
and  sing  hymns.  Dr.  Mackay  was  surprised  to  see  six 
or  seven  girls  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  who  could 
sing  six  hymns,  and  he  found  oiit  they  had  learned 
them  when  visiting  their  friends  down  the  coast.  The 
first  converts  were  baptized  to-night. 

When  a  preacher  goes  to  a  station  he  makes  a  list  of 
those  who  are  most  earnest  in  trying  to  learn  the  Gospel 
and  live  it ;  when  he  goes  to  another  station  he  gives 
the  list  to  Dr.  Mackay;  the  next  preacher  does  the  same 
from  his  own  observations,  and  so  several  lists  are  made 
by  as  many  preachers;  these  are  then  compared  and 
those  found  on  all  the  lists  are  considered   as  likely 


candidates  for  baptism.  Of  course  they  are  also  exam- 
ined as  to  their  knowledge  and  faith  several  times  be- 
fore receiving  baptism,  but  a  great  deal  more  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  testimony  given  to  the  candidates  daily 
life  than  on  their  ability  to  answer  questions. 

Our  way  on  the  3d  of  March  led  us  over  mountains 
still  higher  than  those  we  had  already  crossed,  and  the 
rain  continued  till  we  reached  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  then  we  had  a  few  hours'  sunshine.  After  pass- 
ing through  "  Wind  Valley,"  where  travelers  have  some- 
times to  sit  down  and  hold  on  to  the  grass  and  shrubs 
to  avoid  being  blown  away,  we  caught  sight  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  Steep  Island  a  few  miles  out,  from 
the  top  of  a  mountain  3,000  feet  high.  At  the  top 
there  is  a  shrine  to  the  "god  of  the  earth,"  and  our 
courier  said  to  his  wife  and  child,  there  are  four  idols 
in  it.  Steep  Island  is  called  "  Turtle  Mountain "  by 
the  Chinese,  because,  when  seen  from  some  parts  of  the 
plain,  it  looks  like  a  turtle  with  its  head  up.  Dr.  Mackay 
has  been  there  and  found  the  people  (Chinese)  quiet 
and  friendly;  there  are  sulphur  springs  on  the  island. 
We  got  out  of  our  chairs  to  walk  down  the  steep 
slope  to  the  ocean.  Flat  stones  are  laid  for  steps, 
which,  worn  smooth  by  constant  travel  and  made 
smooth  by  the  rain,  put  us  in  danger  of  falling  and 
breaking  our  necks. 

• 

Of  course  I  could  not  but  laugh  to  see  the  efforts  Dr. 
Mackay  made  to  keep  himself  on  his  feet,  and  as  one 
cannot  well  laugh  and  be  careful  at  the  same  time,  1 
made  the  more  slips  and  laughed  the  more,  but  at  last 
we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain  none  the  worse  for 
our  laughing.  We  now  walked  by  the  side  of  the  ocean, 
and  as  we  passed  each  village  and  place  by  the  road- 
side where  food  is  sold  to  travelers,  men,  women  and 
children  greeted  Dr.  Mackay  with  **  Kai,  muk  su,  peng- 
an,*'  that  is,  "  Kai,  pastor,  peace,*'  and  some  came  about 
to  shake  hands. 

One  thing  I  noticed  in  this  trip  to  which  I  am  wholly 
unused,  and  that  is,  we  did  not  hear  the  to  me  familiar 
names  "foreign  devil,"  **  foreign  dog,"  "red-haired 
devil,"  and  "  barbarian."  In  the  province  of  Canton 
where  I  have  traveled  mDst,  I  generally  get  "foreign 
devil,"  and  a  man  seems  to  think  he  is  polite  if  he  calls 
me  "fan  yan,"  which  is  literally  "barbarian." 

At  noon  we  stopped  at  one  of  these  road-side  places 
for  dinner,  and  the  people  said  to  Dr.  Mackay,  "Why 
don't  you  build  a  chapel  here  ?  Nearly  all  the  people 
would  attend."  And  in  answer  to  his  question  they 
said,  "  Yes,  we'll  help  to  build  it,  too."  He  says,  "Thii* 
is  not  the  first  but  the  twentieth  time  I  have  been  asked 
to  put  up  a  chapel  here."  The  Peppohoans  are  gre^ 
garious  and  it  is  just  as  natural  for  them  to  come  in 
together,  as  it  !s  for  them  to  sit  together  before  their 
houses  in  the  evening  when  the  weather  is  fine. 

The  Peppohoans  are  not  a  mixed  race,  but  are  the 
true  aborigines  descended  from  the  savages  who  sub* 
mitted  to  the  Chinese  less  than  one  hundred  years  ago. 
They  are  very  diflFerent  from  the  Chinese;  "  as  different 
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:kay  says,  "as, Germans  from  French,"  The 
ive  their  heads  as  do  the  Chinese  and  liress  very 
n;  indeed,  I  could  never  distinguish  them  one 
e  other ;  many,  both  men  and  women,  wear  in 
1  to  the  Chinese  dress,  the  distinguishing  savage 
i,  which  consists  of  a  square  piece  of  coarse 
id  by  two  corners  over  the  shoulders. 


nativk  loom. 


iFomen  are  more  readily  distinguished  from  Chi- 
>men  as  they  arrange  their  hair  differently,  and 

bind  their  feet.  The  women  plait  their  hair 
and  coil  it  over  the  head,  the  younger  women 

in  a  quantity  of  red  thread;  this  is  changed  for 
n  limes  of  mourning.  The  men  and  elderly 
wear  a  long  blue  or  black  cotton  cloth  turban 
r  heads,  but  I  suppose  only  in  cold  weather. 
id  women  smoke  tobacco,  which  in  their  native 
iheycall  "tomakso;"  the  men  generally  use  pipes, 
;  women  make  and  smoke  cigars;  when  they 
:  a  partly  smoked  cigar  they  stick  it   in   their 

younger  women  who  are  under  Christian  influ- 
j  not  smoke.  They  are  in  striking  contrast  to 
;  women  in  that  they  wear  very  few  ornaments. 
mly  a  very  few  with  earrings  and  necklaces  of 
ind  jade-stone  rings  on  their  arms;  it  was  not  so 
ears  ago,  yet  let  no  one  think  that  Dr.  Mackay 
;s  against  these  things;  he  never  does;  indeed, 
:hing  he  never  attacks;  that  rouses  opposition; 
arcs  a  better  way. 

ig  drink  was  much  used  a  few  years  ago;  now  it 
little  used  and  that  at  meals.  The  people  for- 
rere  in  the  habit  of  dancing  to  their  native  airs 
their  houses  till  far  into  the  night;  now  they 
;  songs  of  Zion,  and  learn  the  Gospel  truth  and 
seful  knowledge.  The  younger  men  and  women 
lamed  of  the  dances.  Yet  there  was  nothing 
ID  these  dances;  the  people,  men  and  women, 
hands  in  a  circle  and  swayed  their  bodies  back- 


ward and  forward,  at  the  same  time  bopping  from  one 
foot  to  the  other  with  a  rocking  motion.. 

The  Peppohoan  girls  are  not  compelled,  like  the  Chi- 
nese girls,  to  marry  a  man  they  may.never  have  seen; 
nor  are  they  betrothed  when  young,  but  each  lad  and 
lassie  chooses  his  or  her  own  mate;  but  then  every  one 
expects  to  get  married,  so  that  unmarried  women  aie 
very  few.  These  customs  help  Dr.  Mackay  in  hi» 
efforts  to  get  the  brightest  and  best  girls  as  wives  for 
his  preachers.  He  has  already  helped  more  than  one 
preacher  to  get  a  good  wife,  when  perhaps  it  might 
have  been  years  before  he  could  have  got  one  by  his 
own  efforts.  When  he  advises  a  girl  not  to  be  in  a 
hurry  to  get  married  she  takes  his  advice,  and  he  ar- 
ranges that  she  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
acquainted  with  a  suitable  youug  man.  The  brightest 
girl  who  was  ever  in  the  girls'  school  has  refused  five  of 
six  suitors  already;  ail  this  is  mission  work,  for  preach' 
ers*  wives  ought  to  be  able  to  help  iheir  husbands. 

The  women  are  modest,  but  have  not  that  pretended 
bashfulness  seen  in  Chinese  women  when  they  meet  3 
foreigner  or  any, man,  but  they  reminded  me  in  theif 
meeting  with  Dr.  Mackay,  of  the  combined  modesty  and 
boldness  of  our  young  ladies  at  home,  when  they  meet 
their  pastor  in  whom  they  have  perfect  trust. 

Well,  to  continue  our  journey;  we  reached  the 
"Margaret  Machar  Memorial  Chapel,  1S84,"  (these 
words  are  painted  on  a  board  over  the  door  al  Tan-ma- 
ien)  toward  evening.  This  chapel  was  buill  with 
money  contributed  by  the  Kingston  W.  F.  M.  Society 
in  memory  of  their  honored  president  Mrs.  Margaret 
Machar. 

It  is  a  frame  building  with  lath  and  plaster  walls,  and 
behind  there  are  nice  rooms  for  the  preacher  and  hi* 
family,  and  a  room  for  the  missionary  when  he  comes. 
At  one  end  of  the  chapel  inside  there  is  a  raised  plat' 
form  floored  with  tiles,  having  on  it  a  table  and  several 
chairs;  on  the  walls  there  are  pictures  and  Chinese  say- 
ings, and  a  Chinese  map  of  the  world  in  hemispheres; 
about  twenty  benches  complete  the  furniture.  In  every 
chapel  there  are  more  or  fewer  pictures,  and  in  every 
chapel  a  picture  of  the  Queen,  generally,  however,  only 
a  print  cut  out  of  some  newspaper.  We  had  not  beeo 
long  at  the  chapel,  when  a  Chinaman  surnamed  Ngo 
came  in;  he  had  followed  Dr.  Mackay  ten  miles  to  press 
the  needs  of  his  village,  which  contained  one  hundred 
Chinese  and  two  hundred  Peppohoans;  he  said  he  was 
a  teacher  and  had  been  on  the  lookout  for  Ur.  Mackay 
for  some  days. 

In  the  evening  152  persons  attended  the  services  and 
twenty-three  were  baptized,  including  seven  or  eight 
children;  you  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  those  bright 
faces,  and  to  hear  the  earnest,  loud,  but  not  un- 
melodious  singing.  The  last  family  in  this  village  was 
brought  in  to-night,  the  family  who  sidtd  with  the  Chi- 
nese and  stoutly  resisted  the  Gospel  to  the  last.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  mean  that  every  member  of  every  fam- 
ily is  a  convert,  but  that  every  family  attt^-i^  vVt  ■*.■«,- 
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vices,  and  one  or  more  of  every  family  is  a  baptized 
conveit.  You  may  be  sure  this  has  not  been  accom- 
plished but  by  a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  what  Dr.  Mackay  calls  the  three  "  P*s,"  patience, 
perseverance,  and  prudence. 

At  this  place,  Tan-ma-ien,  is  the  first  chapel  one 
comes  to  on  entering  this  plain,  which  is  called  Kap- 
tsu  bn.  This  plain  is  about  thirty  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  of  varying  width,  from  a  few  yards 
to  perhaps  thirty  miles;  the  soil  is  very  rich,  as  the  crops 
of  sugar-cane,  sweet  potatoes  and  rice  attest.  There 
are  thirty-six  villages  of  Peppohoans  in  the  plain  with 
a  population  of  4,200;  the  Chinese  in  the  plain  number 
25,000  living  separate  from  the  Peppohoans.  A  journey 
of  two  hours  and  a  half  the  following  day  brought  us  to 
Bu-lotin;  men,  women  and  children  turned  out  to  greet 
Dr.  Mackay  with  "Kai,  pastor,  peace."  I  was  greeted 
as  "lang  kheh,"  traveler.  Service  was  held  at  once, 
eighty  persons  attended,  and  twenty-six  were  baptized 
including  nine  children. 

After  dinner  we  went  on  to  "Glengarry  Chapel,  1884," 
which  is  painted  on  a  board  with  a  maple-leaf  and  a 
thistle  in  the  corners;  the  village  is  Tang-ning-thau. 
On  our  way  to  it  we  passed  through  the  Chinese  town 
of  San-kiata-koe,  and  went  to  call  on  a  mandarin,  a 
friend  of  Dr.  Mackay's,  but  he  was  away  from  home. 
In  the  evening  there  were  138  persons  present  at  the 
service,  and  nineteen  were  baptized,  including  several 
children.  At  all  the  chapels  the  people  have  given 
from  fifty  to  250  days'  work  on  the  building,  and  the 
people  here  have  newly  plastered  this  chapel  inside  and 
out,  and  intend  to  paint  the  woodwork  soon. 

The  audiences  at  all  the  chapels  were  neat  and  clean 
in  appearance,  and  I  noticed  that  whenever  we  came  to 
a  village  without  notice,  the  women,  especially  the 
younger  ones,  were  a  little  late  in  putting  in  an  appear- 
ance, but  when  they  came  in  they  had  neatly  combed 
hair,  clean  clothes,  generally  an  embroidered  colored 
cloth  coat,  but  sometimes  beautifully  embroidered  silk 
coatsr,  though  clearly  all  of  them  were  at  work  a  few 
minutes  before,  some  in  the  house,  some  in  the  fields. 
On  entering  a  chapel  most  of  the  men  lifted  their  right 
hands  and  took  off  their  turbans  and  their  cues,  as 
naturally  as  we  take  off  our  hats  on  entering  a 
church;  if  any  one  forgot,  it  was  done  for  him  by  some 
other. 

The  Peppohoans  have  a  dialect  of  their  own,  a  kind 
of  Malay,  though  most  of  them  speak  Chinese  also;  some 
of  the  old  people,  however,  do  not  understand  Chinese 
very  well;  Dr.  Mackay  does  not  try  to  change  the  habits 
of  these  much;  if  they  live  Christian  lives  he  is  content, 
remembering  ''it  is  hard  to  bend  an  old  tree."  But  the 
young  people  he  is  training  in  a  very  different  way.  ''  Our 
hope  is  in  the  young ;"  and  some  of  these  old  people 
notice  this  and  rejoice  in  it,  saying  to  Dr.  Mackay, ''  we 
are  old  and  it  is  hard  for  us  to  change,  but  these  young 
men,  our  sons,  they  are  diflferent." 

We  felt  a  shock  of  earthquake  at  4:30  this  morning. 


Next  morning  we  passsed  through  a  Chinese  town,  Lo- 
tong,  and  got  to  Tan-nabi  by  10:30.  The  chapel  here 
is  a  Chinese  house  fixed  over  and  has  a  straw  roof;  the 
Glengarry  chapel  is  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  plastered 
over  with  colored  lime.  Sixty  listened  to  the  preaching 
and  six  were  baptized.  Going  on  to  Pho-lo-sin-a-oan, 
where  80  persons  attended  the  service,  and  three  were 
baptized,  we  passed  by  a  former  preacher's  grave,  and 
we  all  got  out  to  see  it. 

Three  days*  journey  south  from  Tamsui,  on  the  west 
coast,  is  a  village  which  Dr.  Mackay  visited  with  some 
students  in  his  early  years  here;  no  one  would  give  them 
lodging,  so  they  found  shelter  in  a  roadside  temple. 
Next  time  they  came  a  man  received   them   into  his 
house;  during  the  evening,  while  they  were  singing  and 
speaking  of  the  Gospel,  a  letter  was  handed  to  Dr. 
Mackay  which  told  him  that  he  must  either  leave  the 
village  early  next  morning  or  stay  in  the  house  three 
days,  as  the  villagers  were  going  to  sacrifice  to  their 
ancestors  for  three   days.      He   immediately  sent  an 
answer  saying  he  would  neither  go  away  in  the  morning 
nor  stay  in  the  house,  but  in  the  morning  he  would  go 
out  and  preach  in  everj'  street  in  the  place.     In  a  little 
while  a  mob  collected  and   made  a  great   noise,  and 
stoned  the  house,  declaring  they  would  kill  the  "foreign 
black-bearded  devil"  if  he  came  out  in  the  morning. 
Next  morning  he  said  to  his  students,  *'  I  do  not  wish 
any  of  you  to  get  hurt;  you  may  go  back  to  Tamsui  if 
you  wish;  as  for  me,  1  am  going  out  to  preach."    Not 
one  would  leave  him. 

The  woman  of  the  house  was  afraid  to  cook  anything 
for  them.  **\Vell,**  said  Dr.  Mackay,  "give  us  some 
rice  and  we  will  cook  it  ourselves,  surely  you  have  hu- 
manity enough  for  that."  Upon  that  the  woman  said 
she  would  cook  it  for  them.  They  eat  the  rice,  then 
went  out.  The  people  were  sitting  on  their  haunches 
with  stones  in  their  hands,  and  when  Dr.  Mackay  and 
the  students  passed  them  they  followed  them;  when  a 
crowd  had  collected,  after  singing  a  hymn,  he  told  ihem 
he  was  going  to  preach  according  to  promise ;  he 
preached,  and  went  into  every  street  and  preached,  and 
all  this  time  only  one  stone  was  thrown,  which  came 
very  near  Dr.  Mackay's  head.  This  was  thrown  hy  a 
young  man,  a  fine,  tall  young  fellow,  well-built  and  of 
great  strength.  When  they  went  back  to  the  house  the 
woman  had  prepared  a  meal  for  them.  The  next  day 
Dr.  Mackay  preached  again,  and  the  third  day;  on  the 
fourth  morning  the  people  went  to  their  fields  looking 
as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  themselves.  That  young 
man  became  a  convert,  then  a  student  and  a  preacher, 
and  it  was  his  grave  we  passed  to-day.  He  died  minis- 
tering to  his  people  in  a  time  of  an  epidemic  like  chol- 
era. From  his  first  acceptance  of  the  truth  he  was  as 
zealous  for  it  as  ever  he  had  been  against  it 

Going  on  from  Pho-lo  sin-a-oan  we  halted  at  the 
«  James  Memorial  Chapel,  1884,'*  at  Sao-hat;  this  was 
built  at  the  expense  of  a  Mr.  James^  of  Haniltoii,  in 
memory  of  his  daughter.    Four  were  baptiaed  \msBt  wd 
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the  attendance  in  the  evening  was  150;  the  singing  was 
good,  one  girl  had  an  especially  nice  voice. 

Next  morning,  it  was  the  Lord's  day,  about  ninety 
partook  of  the  Lord's  supper.  We  left  at  10  30  in  the 
xnorningand  at  noon  halted  at  Tan-li,  where  Dr.  Mackay 
preached  to  about  seventy  persons  in  the  open  air  and 
baptized  eight.  The  chapel  is  part  of  a  Chinese  house, 
not  capable  of  holding  half  the  people. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  on  to  So-bay,  and  after 
crossing  the  bay  in  a  boat  belonging  to  some  of  the  con- 
verts, we  entered  the  "  Mackay  Chapel,"  the  most 
southern  of  the  stations  on  the  east  coast;  it  was  built 
bv  the  converts  of  North  Formosa  in  memorv  of  Dr. 
Mickay's  father,  and  is  of  stone,  capable  of  seating 
about  150  persons.  There  are  nice  rooms  at  the  back  for 
the  preacher  and  his  family  and  the  missionar}- . 

In  the  evening  Dr.  Mackay  preached  on  the  subject 
"What  Jesus  does."  On  a  narrow  sheet  of  paper  under 
that  heading  in  Chinese  characters  there  were  eight 
piirsof  characters  written,  each  pair  stating  something 
that  Jesus  does;  on  another  slip  were  two  characters 
msaning  **  Remember."  There  were  about  120  persons 
present,  and  after  nine  were  baptized  we  again  partook 
of  the  Lord's  supper. 

All  the  houses  of  the  villages  are  built  of  round  stones 
from  the  beach. 

The  French  came  down  here  and  threw  some  shells 
into  the  woods;  they  hoped  to  get  information  from  the 
converts,  but  Dr.  Mackay  had  provided  against  that, 
and  at  sight  of  the  French  ships  the  people  fastened 
their  houses  and  fled. 

When  Dr.  Mackay  first  came  here  the  villagers  shut 
their  doors  in  his  face  and  that  of  his  students;  a  China- 
man, however,  gave  them  shelter  in  a  stable,  and  as  tt 
was  cold,  wet  weather  they  were  glad   of  even  that. 
The  Chinaman  pretended  to  be  very  indignant  at  the 
inhumanity  of  the  Peppohoans,  and  urged  Dr.  Mackay 
Dot  to  trouble  to  come  again;  the  people  were  poor, 
good-for-nothings;  he    would    see    that    Dr.    Mackay 
should  obtain  lodgings  in  the  Chinese  town  across  the 
bay  next    time  he    came.     Cunning    Chinaman,    Dr. 
Mackay  could  .tell  you,  if  he  would,  why  the  people 
closed  their  doors  in  his  face     In  all  his  work,  Dr. 
Mackay  had  to  contend  with  the  open  and  concealed 
t^stility  of  the  Chinese,  who  tried  to  persuade  the  Pep- 
pohoans  not  to  let  him  into  their  villages,  and  even 
threatened  that  the  mandarins  would  cut  off  their  heads 
'if  they  did. 

The  Chinese  used  to  oppress  the  Peppohoans  in  vari- 
oui  wayny  they  do  not  do  so  now,  for  "  where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty,*' tf/ZJiberty,  civil  and 
relifcious.    This  village  is  called  Lam-hang-o. 

On  Monday  morning  we  again  crossed  the  bay  and 
stopped  a  few  minutes  in  the  Chinese  town  of  S6-bi. 
Here  for  the  first  time  I  saw  real  savages,  they  were  a 
party  of  men  and  women  who  had  lately  submitted  to  the 
ChiiMK.  The  men  were  tatooed  with  two  square 
one  on  their  foreheads,  the  other  on  their 


chins;  the  women  had  a  broad  stripe  extending  from 
ear  to  ear  under  the  nose  and  lips;  they  had  also  their 
eye-teeth  knocked  out  to  increase  their  good  looks. 

Continuing  our  journey  we  passed  some  sulphur 
springs  by  the  roadside,  not  far  from  the  town,  and 
about  noon  we  reached  Ki-bw-lau. 

The  chapel  here  is  a  frame  building  with  straw  roof, 
and  was  built  by  the  people  at  their  own  expense.  In 
the  afternoon  Dr.  Mackay  had  all  the  children  in  the 
chapel,  reciting,  and  answering  questions  from  a  cate- 
chism on  the  Bible;  they  recited  and  answered  promptly 
and  correctly. 

In  the  evening  ten  were  baptized  and  Dr.  Mackay 
preached  to  120  persons,  taking  as  his  subject,  **  Ruth 
cleaving  to,  and  Orpah  leaving,  Naomi,*'  having  a  pic- 
ture to  illustrate  his  subject. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  Pastor  Ahoa  preached  every  night, 
too,  besides  which  he  baptized  many  of  those  who  were 
baptized. 

Next  morning  we  passed  through  the  Chinese  town 
of  Tangkoe-soan,  and  through  Lo-tong  again,  where 
Dr.  Mackay  called  on  a  friend  and  pulled  some  teeth; 
indeed  he  and  his  preachers  pulled  teeth  in  almost 
every  place  we  came  to.  About  noon  we  got  to  A-li-san, 
where  there  is  no  chapel  and  no  regular  preacher  as 
yet;  sometimes  a  preacher  visits  the  place,  but  oftener  it 
it  is  an  elderly  man  or  woman,  and  sometimes  young 
men  or  young  women  who  come,  and  each  has  influence 
with  those  of  their  own  age,  and  so  the  work  goes  on, 
and  spreads,  and  prospers. 

The  people  came  out  and  stood  in  two  rows  to  wel- 
come Dr.  Mackay  with  hearty  greetings  and  pleasant, 
pleased  looks;  they  also  killed  a  water-buffalo  and  a 
pig.  The  man  who  ordered  the  buffalo  and  pig  to  be 
killed,  also  had  two  deer  caught  as  a  present  to  Dr. 
Mackay;  the  male  has  horns  a  foot  or  more  in  length. 
He  has  promised  to  give  timber  for  two  chapels,  one  in 
this  village,  arid  one  in  a  village  a  mile  off.  These  two 
villages  contain  about  500  Peppohoans  and  a  few 
Chinese. 

After  dinner  we  went  to  the  next  village,  and  Dr. 
Mackay  wishing  to  take  me  to  see  the  wild  country,  we 
went  on  accompanied  by  many  of  the  villagers,  many  of 
them  armed  with  guns  and  swords  for  fear  of  the  savages. 
We  soon  came  to  a  military  post  put  here  for  the  pro- 
tection of  settlers,  and  we  called  on  the  commander. 
Soon  we  passed  a  smaller  post  and  saw  the  Chinese 
clearing  the  ground  of  the  tall  wild  grass ;  their  long 
spears  were  stuck  in  the  ground  beside  them. 

Less  than  one  hundred  yards  oflf  was  the  tall  grass,  as 
yet  in  a  state  of  nature.  Dr.  Mackay  asked  them  if 
they  dared  go  in  there^  and  they  said,  '^  No,  the  savages 
are  there."  The  savages  are  always  on  the  lookout  for 
Chinese  or  Peppohoan  head,  and  when  they  get  one 
they  make  great  rejoicings.  A  man  is  the  more  honored 
the  more  heads  he  has ;  he  cannot  get  a  wife  till  he  has 
brought  in  a  head. 

One  day  when  Dr.  Mackay  was  eating  hia  dlnAft.^  n^  ^ 
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Feppohoan  village,  suddenly  a  cry  arose,  and  lushing  cut 
he  saw  six  or  seven  Peppohoans  with  their  guns  going 
to  attack  some  savages  who  had  come  down;  they  did 
not  wait  till  they  were  prepared  but  as  each  man  got 
ready  he  rushed  to  the  fight.  In  a  few  minutes  all  the 
men  were  out,  while  the  children  ran  into  the  hou$«s. 
The  savages  jumped  back,  fired  off  the  guns,  and  dropped 
into  the  tall  grass;  they  were  soon  beaten  off,  but 
not  till  they  had  killed  two  Peppohoans,  and  they  look 
one  head,  though  they  left  seven  or  eight  of  their  twn 
dead  on  the  field. 

During  the  afternoon  a  number  of  preachers  and  con- 
verts came  from  other  village.s  and  in  the  evening  we 
had  an  out-door  meeting,  by  torch-light  and  the  light  of 
the  moon;  the  torches  were  made  by  cutting  off  bamboo 
poles  just  below  one  of  the  divisions  and  filling  the  cup 
with  coal-oil,  using  Chinese  coarse  paper  as  a  burning 
medium.  It  was  inspiriting  to  hear  540  people  singing 
praises  to  our  Redeemer,  when  one  remembered  they 
were  only  now  trying  to  cast  off  their  idolatry  and 
heathenism. 

While  they  were  singing  I  thought  perhaps  the  savages 
were  looking  down  from  the  mountain,  less  than  half  a 
mile  off,  and  wondering  what  was  up.  Just  at  the  close 
of  the  service  some  straw  was  seen  burning  ntar  one  cf 
the  houses,  and  a  cry  of  "fire"  was  raised  ;  it  seemed  for 
a  moment  as  if  there  would  be  a  panic,  but  Dr.  Mackay 
started  the  girls  singing  and  the  crowd  stood  stil'.     Had 


the  lush  continued  fome  would  certainly  have  btcn 
hurt.  The<e  people  are  pressing  Dr.  Mackay  to  consider 
their  needs  before  those  of  any  other  place,  but  he  keeps 
thtro  waiting  to  test  them;  when  they  get  what  they  wast 
they  will  prize  it  all  the  more.  The  people  of  these 
villages  combine  huntirg  with  farming,  preftriirg  tbe 
former. 

March  the  g/h,  1887. — Fifteen  jears  ago  to-day  Ur. 
Mackay  arrived  in  Tamsui;  those  of  us  who  knew  it  con- 
gratulated him,  and  Ahoa  to'd  the  people.  From  A-li. 
san  we  went  to  Chin-tsu-li-kan;  the  people  meet  in  a 
house,  but  they  irtend  to  build  at  their  own  expense  a 
soon  as  dry  weather  corner;  Dr.  Mackay  will  help  a 
little,  perhaps  give  as  much  as  will  pay  for  the  painting. 
He  says  "  1  he  Peppohoans  here  are  all  'our  people'  and 
the  200  Chinese  near-by  arc  friendly."  During  the  after- 
noon he  and  the  preachers  attended  to  forty  persons 
who  l<ad  diseases,  besides  pulling  seme  teetb. 

In  the  evening  we  had  another  open  air  meeting  with 
an  audience  of  340  persons,  and  twelve  were  baptiied. 
Just  as  Dr.  Mackay  commenced  to  preach,  a  sound  of 
singing  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  he  started  tbe 
audience  singing  to  keep  them  company  ;  it  proved  to 
be  some  young  women,  a  boy,  and  an  old  man,  who 
came  from  another  town  to  help  these  villagers  learn  a 
new  tune. 

Dr.  Mackay  pointed  out  to  me  here,  and  in  other 
places,  young  men  on  whom  he  has  his  eye,  of  which 
they  are  wholly  unconscious,  to  see  if  they  have  the 
stuff  in  them  to  make  his  future  students  and  preachers. 

Next  morning  he  called  me  to  see  six  young  maple 
trees  which  were  growing  in  a  small  garden,  the  only  ones 
that  had  come  up  in  any  place  ;  he  had  distributed  seeds 
of  the  maple,  beech,  eucalyptus,  and  chinchona  trees,  but 
only  these  six  grew ;  he  also  distributed  oats,  wheat, 
clover  and  tomato  seeds ;  the  oats  and  wheat  grew  ver; 
well;  all  the  clover  he  has  is  in  his  own  garden  and  that 
of  Mr.  Jamie.'on  in  Tamsui,  while  tbe  people  did  not 
acquire  a  taste  for  tomatoes,  except  at  one  or  two  chapels, 
though  there  is  a  wild  tomato  indigenous  to  Formosa, 
some  of  which  we  had  for  supper  once. 

We  got  to  Pi  than  about  10  o'clock  ;  the  chapel  is  a 
frame  building  such  as  I  have  described  before.  A  ser- 
vice was  held  at  once  at  which  163  persons  attended  and 
thirteen  were  baptised.  At  Lau-lau-a,  where  wearrived 
early  in  the  afternoon,  the  chapel  is  part  of  a  house, 
but  the  people  intend  to  build  as  scon  as  they  have  dry 
weather.  During  the  afternoon  Dr.  Mackay  had  the 
people  singing,  the  girls  by  themselves,  the  women  by 
themselves,  the  hoys  by  themselves,  and  the  men  by 
themselves.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  congregalicn 
of  150  in  the  .ppen  air,  and  twelve  were  baptized. 

Dr.  Mackay.told  me  the  following  about  a  carpentti 
who  became  a  preacher :  He  was  emplo>ed  to  do  une 
work  in  the  Custom  House  at  Tarosoi,  and  when  Sttui- 
day  came  he  ttld  ihtm  he  would  not  bp  at  work  nest 
day,  as  be  was  going  10  htar rDr.  Msikay  preacb.  lliej 
laughed  at  him  but  »han  be  did.  no^  cone  next  day, 
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they  reported  him  to  the  commissioner,  who  was  a 
Frenchman.  They  expected  that  he  should  have  been 
dismissed  at  once,  but  the  commissioner  said, ''  Let  him 
go  to  work  on  Monday  morning,  and  I  will  make  in- 
quiry about  him."  He  took  an  early  opportunity  of  ask- 
ing Dr.  Mackay,  '*  Does  a  carpenter/*  giving  his  name, 
"attend  your  preaching  on  Sundays  ?  "  "Yes,"  answered 
Dr.  Mackay,  "  and  every  night  in  the  week,  too/'  "  Well, 
I  did  not  believe  it,  but  I  will  see  that  he  gets  his  pay 
for  Sundays."  Dr.  Mackay  said,  "  Of  course,  you  can  do 
as  you  please,  but  I  would  not  advise  that ;  if  you  have 
a  Chinese  book  you  could  give  the  man  he  would  appre- 
ciate it." 

After  this  man  became  a  preacher  he  went  with 
Dr.  Mackay  to  visit  a  man  who  was  an  applicant 
for  baptism.  On  entering  the  house*  there  they  saw  the 
idols  still  in  their  places.  "  Why,"  said  Dr.  Mackay, 
**  you  have  not  cleaned  your  house  yet."  The  man  said 
he  was  quite  ready  to  put  them  out  but  his  family  was 
not  wilhng.  **  Well,"  said  the  carpenter,  •*  since  we  are 
here,  and  the  man  is  willing,  let  us  put  them  all  out  now." 
He  was  full  of  zeal,  but  Dr.  Mackay  said,  "  No,  we'll 
preach  them  out,*'  and  after  a  time  they  did. 

Two  hours'  travel  next  day  brought  us  to  Ki-lip-pan  ; 
the  chapel  here  is  of  sun-dried  bricks  plastered  with  lime. 
The  people  expected  us  to  stay  over  night,  but  after  a 
service  which  140  attended,  we  went  on  to  Hoan-sia- 
than  by  four  o'clock.  The  chapel  here  is  a  frame  build- 
ing, and  the  first  chapel  built  in  all  the  plain.  The 
people  were  a  very  bad  lot,  and  some  of  the  most  in- 
fluential Peppohoans,  together  with  mandarin  runners, 
tried  hard  to  keep  the  Gospel  out,  but  some  of  these  ad- 
versaries soon  died,  and  the  truth  triumphed,  as  it  has 
done  everywhere  else  when  assailed,  in  North  Formosa. 
The  people  killed  a  young  water-buffalo  and  a  pig  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Mackay 's  coming ;  the  flesh  of  the  former 
was  the  best  of  the  kind  I  have  tasted  in  China. 

In  the  evening  Dr.  Mackay  and  Ahoa  preached  to  an 
audience  of  170  persons  and  baptized  eleven;  among 
whom  was  a  Chinaman  who  lives  some  distance  away, 
and  who  has  been  a  hearer  five  years. 

Dr.  Mackay  says :  **  I  suspect  every  Chinaman  who 
applies  for  baptism,  every  one.  There  may  be  a  quarrel 
between  him  and  his  neighbors  ;  or  a  rich  man  may  be 
oppressing  him ;  or  there  may  be  a  lawsuit  pending,  and 
he  thinks  that  by  joining  the  church  he  will  get  help 
from  the  foreigner,  or  at  least  he  will  see  that  one  of  his 
members  gets  fair  play  and  the  advantage,  if  there  is 
any." 

Here  is  a  case  in  point.  A  man  came  a  long  distance 
every  Lord's  day  to  chapel  and  seemed  much  in  earn* 
est ;  the  preacher  noticed  him,  and  spoke  of  him  to  Dr. 
Mackay,  who  asked  ^'  IVhy  does  he  come  so  far  to  chap. 
el  every  Sunday?".,  By  and  by  the  man  brought  one 
and  another  of  his  friends  till  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
fifteen  or  twenty  were  coming  every  Lord's  day;  then 
he  said  to  the  preacher, ''  Why  can't  we  have  a  preacher 
in  bur  Tillage,  wt  come  so  far?    I  will  give  my  own 


house  to  meet  in,  or  we  will  build  a  place."  This  wiJS 
reported  to  Dr.  Mackay,  and  the  preachers  who  were 
consulted  were  in  favor  of  the  proposal.  Dr.  Mackay 
said,  ''  I  do  not  believe  in  this  man,  but,  to  satisfy  you, 
tell  him  to  put  up  a  place  and  we  will  go  there  and  preach 
and  afterward  send  a  preacher.'*  The  man  went  off 
with  his  friends  and  put  up  a  bamboo  building  costing 
perhaps  thiny-five  or  forty  dollars ;  and  Dr.  Mackay 
went  to  preach  in  the  village. 

He  soon  found  out  that  this  man  was  at  the  head  of 
a  clan,  and  that  all  of  his  clan,  and  those  of  his  clan 
only,  came  out  to  bear  the  doctrine;  also  that  there  was 
a  lawsuit  between  this  man  and  a  blind  man  in  the 
same  village.  Dr.  Mackay  said  to  him,  "Now  you 
have  a  preacher  here,  but  do  not  dare  to  binder  any 
one  from  coming  to  hear  while  I  am  here." 

This  went  on  for  about  a  year;  in  the  meantime  Dr. 
Mackay  heard  the  blind  man's  side  of  the  story;  then 
the  man  asked  for  help  and  influence  in  the  case ;  but 
he  said,  "  Did  anyone  promise  you  that  ?  I  have  been 
fair  and  above-board  with  you,  but  I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  such  things."  The  man  became  an  enemy 
forthwith  and  the  preacher  was  soon  moved  to  another 
place. 

Dr.  Mackay  says,  "Another  missionary  might  have 
had  a  similar  congregation  from  among  the  blind  man's 
friends;  indeed,  I  could  get  a  company  of  thirty  or  forty 
in  any  town  in  North  Formosa,  who  would  be  willing  to 
furnish  a  place  to  preach  in  if  I  would  supply  a 
preacher,  but  they  would  be  such  people  as  these." 

Another  man,  the  wealthiest  in  a  small  place  on  the 
west  coast,  tried  all  in  his  power  to  get  Dr.  Mackay  to 
send  a  preacher  to  his  village  ;  he  would  give  his  own 
house  free  for  a  meeting  place.  Dr.  Mackay  set  in- 
quiries on  foot,  and  soon  found  that  junks  were  fre- 
quently wrecked  at  this  place,  and  the  mandarin  run- 
ners were  in  the  habit  of  *'  squeezing  '*  this  man,  be- 
cause he  was  wealthy.  His  idea  was  that,  if  his  house 
was  made  into  a  chapel,  it  would  be  protection  for 
him,  as,  of  course.  Dr.  Mackay  would  appeal  to  the  con- 
sul to  help  one  of  his  converts. 

At  Hoan-sia-thau  the  people  were  very  orderly  in 
entering  the  chapel,  and  in  sitting,  standing,  and  go- 
ing out,  when  Dr.  Mackay  said,  "  Let  us  pray,"  I  closed 
my  eyes  and  stood  up,  but  I  could  not  tell  whether  the 
people  rose  or  not  till  I  satv  them  sit  down.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  village,  and  those  of  Sin-sian,  have  the  same 
native  dialect,  which  cannot  be  understood  very  well  by 
the  people  of  other  villages;  but  tnese  dialects  are 
dying  out. 

Next  morning  we  went  on  to  Sin-a-han,  where  120 
persons  listened  to  the  Gospel;  there  are  fifty  to  be 
baptized  here  next  time,  against  whom  there  is  no  ob- 
jection.    The  chapel  is  part  of  a  house. 

About  noon  we  got  to  Ki-bu-lan,  where  eight  persons 
were  baptized  and  too  attended  the  preaching;  the 
chapel  here,  is  part  of  a  house  also. 

After  passing  the  Chinese  town  Ta-koe^  and  ^  Kck<^ 
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spring  by  the  road  side  we  halted  for  the  day  about 
3:30,  in  the  frame  chapel  at  Toa-tek-ui. 

In  the  evening  100  people  were  present  at  the  preach- 
ing and  four  infants  were  baptized.  These  people  get 
timber  out  of  the  woods  in  adition  to  farming;  about 
ninety  men  wer«  away  in  the  woods  at  this  time. 

The  converts  have,  during  the  past  two  months,  put 
a  new  straw  roof  on  the  chapel  and  whitewashed  it 
inside  and  out,  at  an  expense  of  about  ♦12.00. 

When  I  asked  Dr.  Mackay,  '*Do  you  report  these 
sums  spent  in  repairing,  and  so  on,  as  money  subscribed 
by  the  converts."  He  answered,  "  No,  I  have  no  time 
to  attend  to  such  small  matters."  He  to^%  not  think 
the  giving  of  money  a  good  test  of  a  man's  Christianity; 
men  will  give  money  from  unworthy  motives  as  they 
will  go  to  church  from  the  same  motives.  (Instance  of 
a  Chinaman,  a  Christian  for  twenty-one  years,  who 
never  refuses  to  give  money.  He  gave  S50.00  at  once 
on  being  asked  on  one  occasion  ;  yet  he  only  goes  to 
church  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year).  He  does  not  believe 
in  pressure,  and  would  rather  a  man  gave  ten  cents  will- 
ingly out  of  a  loving  heart,  than  $100.00  because  he 
was  pressed. 

His  aim  in  his  work  is,  to  train  up  an  educated 
Christian  ministry,  and  to  build  up  a  self-supporting 
church,  and  he  says,  "  If  the  church  in  North  Formosa 
was  now  left  without  foreigners  or  foreign  help,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  grow  and  prosper.  The  people  know 
enough  of  the  Gospel  to  appreciate  it,  and  at  each 
chapel  they  would  manage  to  find  sufficient  to  support  a 
preacher,  so  that  he  might  give  himself  wholly  to  the 
work  of  preaching  and  teaching." 

Next  day  was  the  Lord's  day,  and  after  a  short  ser- 
vice we  went  on  to  Ki  lip-tan,  where  13  were  baptized, 
and  the  Gospel  preached  to  1 20  persons.  The  chapel 
here  is  built  of  stone,  and  plastered.  About  noon  we 
got  back  to  the  "  Margaret  Machar  Memorial  Chapel," 
the  people  had  put  up  a  new  bamboo  fence  since  we 
were  here  before,  and  the  chapel  was  decorated  with 
^reen  branches  of  trees  and  plants  in  pots. 

During  the  afternoon  Dr.  Mackay  had  nearly  all  the 
preachers,  from  the  chapels  in  the  plain,  for  a  final  ad- 
dress. In  the  evening  between  three  and  four  hundred 
partook  of  the  Lord's  supper,  many  having  come  a  long 
distance  to  be  at  this  closing  meeting.  It  was  a  privi- 
lege, I  enjoyed  very  much,  to  sit  and  look  into  the  faces 
of  this  happy,  joyous  company  (their  faces  and  voices 
were  an  index  to  their  hearts),  and  hear  them  sing  to 
our  Redeemer,  Jehovah,  the  ever-blessed  Triune  God, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  the  praises  due  unto  His 
Holy  name. 

After  the  service  Dr.  Mackay  had  the  elders  and 
deacons  in  his  room  for  a  conference,  and  when  I  awoke 
at  half-past  two  o'clock  next  morning,  I  beard  them 
singing.  Next  morning,  March  14th,  after  singing  a 
hymn,  and  giving  notices  of  changes  in  the  appoint- 
ments of  preachers,  we  bade  them  good-bye  and  started 
on  our  way  back  to  Tamsui;  some  followed  to  the  river, 


which  we  had  to  cross.  Dr.  Mackay  was  very  quiet  all 
that  day  until  other  matters  engaged  his  attention. 
The  man  who  had  followed  us  to  Tan-ma-ien,  on  our 
arrival,  met  us  before  noon  and  begged  Dr.  Mackay  to 
come  to  his  village  and  have  dinner.  Everything  was 
ready,  and  he  wanted  him  to  look  at  the  ground  they 
were  willing  to  give,  and  the  timber  they  had  got  out; 
but  he  would  not  stay  because,  if  we  delayed  now,  it 
would  be  dark  before  we  could  get  to  our  halting-place 
at  night. 

When  I  ventured  to  say  to  Dr,  Mackay  **  Perhaps  the 
man  will  be  discouraged  when,  after  making  this  prepara- 
tion (they  had  killed  a  water-buffalo  and  a  pig),  you 
refuse  his  invitations."  He  answered,  **  There  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion;  if  he  is  in  earnest  now  he  will  be 
twice  as  much  in  earnest  next  time;  I  like  to  test  them. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  passed  by  a  place  when 
they  had  killed  two  buffaloes;  if  we  should  accept  all 
the  invitations  we  receive  we  would  have  ten  new 
chapels  and  stations  in  as  many  months.  Mr.  Colman, 
I  always  understated  the  extent  of  the  work  in  Formosa, 
though  some  people  think  I  have  exaggerated  it ;  when 
the  people  say  one  hundred  I  say  fifty.  Instead  of  my 
having  now  to  go  and  strive  to  open  stations  the  people 
are  coming  to  me  begging  of  me  to  instruct  them  and 
send  them  preachers,  but  one  cannot  do  every  thing  at 
once,  it  takes  time." 

From  the  top  of  a  mountain  v/e  took  a  farewell  view 
of  tie  Pacific  Ocean,  and  before  night  arrived  at  Tng- 
siang-khue,  where  the  stone  chapel  is  going  up;  the 
mason  said  they  had  had  only  four  fine  days;  the 
progress  of  the  building  showed  they  had  made 
good  use  of  the  time.  Next  night  we  stayed  at  Kelung, 
and  the  day  following  reached  Bangkah.  On  Thursday 
morning,  Dec,  17th,  about  11  o'clock,  we  reached  the 
steamer.landing;  the  steam  launch  had  not  yet  arrived; 
when  she  did  we  went  on  board  and  they  started  off  at 
once  without  waiting  for  any  other  passengers. 

We  got  to  Tamsui  about  i  o'clock  having  been  awaj 
ninteen  days,  seven  of  which  were  fine ;  we  travelec 
about  240  miles;  the  roads  in  the  plain  during  the  wei 
weather  were  sinply  mud,  the  worst  I  have  seen  ir 
China.  It  would  have  been  easier  traveling  in  th< 
flooded  rice  fields. 

We  visited  twenty. six  towns  and  villages,  in  twenty 
four  of  which  there  are  chapels,  and  Dr.  Mackay  anc 
Pastor  Ahoa  baptized  213  persons,  and  preached  t< 
more  than  3,200,  besides  extracting  I  don't  know  hoi 
many  teeth. 

Before  Dr.  Mackay  visits  them  again  the  people  ii 
the  plain  will  have  built  four  new  chapels,  and  the  ston 
church  at  Tng-kiang-khue  will  be  finished.  He  sen 
a  preacher  and  his  wife  to  the  village  where  he  wa 
so  pressed  to  stay  to  dinner,  a  day  or  two  after  w 
arrived  in  Tamsui. 

From  March,  x886,  to  March,  xMy,  3x5  penQos  wet 
baptized  in  the  whole  mission;  x6  died  auUdog atotal  < 
89  deaths  since  the  mission  began  \  there  am  aosr  s^ 
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baptized  members.  There  are  t*o  native  pistors,  38 
stations  with  38  preachers,  53  elders,  45  deacons,  and 
.30  Students. 

The  above  acrojnt  is  that  of  a  trip  to  the  East  Coast 
of  North  Formosa.  Later  we  visited  the  West  Coast 
and  w;  no»  give  sum;  accojnt  of  this: 

We  comnenced  our  journey  down  the  West  Coast  on 
Tuesday  mirning,  March  ajth;  oar  campin/ consisted 
of  Dr.  Mackay.  myself,  three  stuJentsani  the  necessary 
bearers,  as  we  went  in  sedan  chairs. 

Crossing  the  river  a  little  beioy  Tamsui.  we  journeyed 
sjuth,  and  in  about  an  h:)ur  reach-d  the  clia;>el  at  Pat- 
li-hun  where  we  halted  a  few  minutes.  The  chapel  is 
bJilt  of  sun-dried  bricks,  faced  with  tiles  and  painted  ; 
the  walls  are  two  feet  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  Dr. 
Mackay  says,  "as  durable  as  stone,"  Besides  the 
cHapel  there  are  rooms  for  the  preacher  and  his  family 
an  J  ihc  missionary  on  his  visits;  the  whole  was  built  in 
oai  month's  time;  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  the 
ground  was  bought,  on  the  last  day  the  whole  was  fin- 
ished and  ready  for  use. 

I  attended  the  service  here  one  Lords  day  when  there 
were  140  persons  present. 

.\nother  hour's  journey  took  us  up  to  the  table-land 
so'Jth  of  Tamsui,  from  which  we  should  have  had  a  good 
view  of  the  harbor  but  for  the  mist  and  rain.  The  table- 
Land  is  covered  with  wild  grass,  excepting  where  the 
tea-shrub  has  been  planted.  The  people  formerly  tried 
to  cultivate  moantain  rice,  which  does  not  require  the 
fields  to  be  covered  with  water,  but  it  was  so  often  a 
failure  that  they  were  wretchedly  poor ;  of  late  they  have 
taken  to  the  cultivation  of  tea,  and  each  succeeding 
year  sees  the  tea  area  extending  and  the  people  in  better 
circumstances.  Here  and  there  fir  plantations  have 
been  set  out,  and  groves  of  bamboo  grow  beside  every 
village. 

A'journeyof  three  hours  brought  us  to  the  end  of  this 
table  land,  and  we  descended  through  a  beautiful, 
wooded  gorge,  into  a  well-watered  plain,  where  rice 
fields,  and  groves  of  bamboo  and  trees,  met  the  eye  on 
every  turn. 

We  stayed  overnight  at  Tho-a  kng  where  a  house  is 
fitted  up  as  a  chapel;  a  crowd  of  people  followed  us  into 
the  chapel  but,  we  soon  came  out  again,  and  tooth- 
pulling  was  in  order  for  the  next  half  hour,  during 
which  about  seventy  teeth  were  removed;  Dr.  Mackay 
examined  the  teeth,  the  students  and  preacher  pulled 
them;  at  times  three  pairs  of  forceps  were  at  work.  The 
crowd  surged  backward  and  forward,  every  one  wishing 
to  see  the  operations;  if  a  poor  fellow  groaned  he  was 
greeted  with  a  loud  laugh,  if  any  feared  to  come  up  he 
was  urged  as  if  they  expected  to  profit  by  his  pain. 

In  the  evening  fu!ly  two  hundred  persons  packed  the 
chapel  and  listened  to  the  three  students  and  Dr. 
Mackay;  as  each  speaker  rose,  a  piece  of  paper  having 
two  characters  on  it  was  placed  on  a  frame,  till  at  the 
close  eight  characters,  one  under  the  other,  were  on  the 


fram;;  these  were,  Siong-ti,  sin-than,  hok-sai,  ihiati- 
tong,  "God,  ob;y,  sen-Ice,  heaven,"  .\t  the  close  sev- 
eral play-a:;tors  came  up  to  the  platform  and  said  to  Dr. 
Micfcay  that  the  doctrine  was  good  and  true;  poor  fel- 
lows, they  do  not  practice  it,  yet  they  will  resent  any- 
thing said  against  it.  Tney  seem  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Mickay,  and  he  says  he  knows  them  all  and 
sometimes  goes  on  to  their  stages,  where  they  ma'ce  a 
place  for  him,  to  pull  teeth  and  preach. 

About  thirty  more  tee:h  wire  drawn  after  the  service, 
making  abjut  one  hundred  for  the  day. 

As  yet  there  are  no  baptized  converts  here,  but  there 
are  thirty  who  desire  to  be  baptized,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred regular  hjarers.  Five  ao-restral  tablets  were 
brojgbt  in  and  given  to  Dr.  Mackay  to-night, 

We  went  on  through  the  plain,  near  the  sea.  next  day, 
till  we  ctme,  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  to  Hng- 
mo-kang,  where  thsre  is  a  chapel;  it  isbuill  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  plastered  and  painied^and  has  rooms  for  the 
preacher  and  his  family  and  the  missionary. 

The  preacher  is  that  z^alois  carpent:r  [  mentioned 
before;  Or.  Mickiy  says  he  has  an  original,  striking 
way  of  presenting  and  illuitratlng  the  truth.  Here,  as 
in  almjit  every  o'.her  place,  persons  cim;  to  have  their 
te^th  drawn;  some  tittle  children  had  teeth  that  were 
growing  into  their  upper  lip  which,  of  course,  gave  them 
great  pain. 

No  native  tooth-extractor  has  now  any  practice  in 
North  Formosa;  the  peop'.ewill  not  allow  them  to  touch 
their  teeth,  but  will  wait  weeks  or  months  for  Dr. 
Mackay. 

In  the  evening  about  150  persons  attended  worship, 
and  some  stayed  till  half  past  ten  o'clock  trying  to  learn 
two  new  Peppohoan  tunes. 

The  following  morning  we  went  on  to  Tek-chham,  our 
numbers  increased  by  two  young  lads  from  the  village, 
upon  whom  Dr.  Mi'jkay  has  his  eye,  as  likely  to  be 
future  students  and  preachers;  they  came  that  they 
might  learn  thoroughly  the  new  tunes  and  teach  thetn 
in  their  own  village. 

On  our  way  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  native  carts; 
they  were  drawn  by  three  beasts,  a  water-buffalo  between 
the  shafts  and  a  bullock  on  each  side.  The  body  of  the 
cart  is  about  seven  feet  long,  five  wide,  and  two  and 
half  deep;  the  wheels  are  made  of  planks  two  inches 
and  a  half  thick,  and  are  about  six  feet  in  diameter.  They 
do  not  turn  on  the  axle,  but  the  axle  turns  under  the 
body  of  the  cart  and  they  turn  with  it. 

Tek-chham  is  a  walled  city  of  about  50,000  inhabi- 
tants, situated  in  a  fertile  valley. 

The  chapel  is  a  house  fitted  up,  and  in  the  evening 
about  150  persons  listened  to  the  gospel. 

When  Dr.  Mackay  first  managed  to  mortgage  a  place 
for  a  chapel  here,  he  took  Mrs.  Mackay  down,  and  they 
found  the  place  covered  with  the  cobwebs  and  dust  of 
years,  and  had  to  turn  four  pigs  out  of  one  of  the  rooms. 
The  city  was  in  a  great  commotion,  "  What  is  the  '  bar- 
barian '  going  to  do  here?"  was  the  question,  which  wa» 
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answered  next  morning  by  Dr.  Mackay  setting  men  to 
work  scraping  the  walls,  plastering,  and  cleaning  gener- 
ally, though  he  and  Mrs.  Mackay  had  to  stand  out- 
doors  all  day,  for  none  of  the  neighbors  would  receive 
them  into  their  houses. 

April  isfy  Good  Friday,  we  travelled  partly  by  the 
sea-shore  and  before  noon  reached  Tiong-kang  where  a 
house  is  fitted  up  as  a  chapel;  it  was  was  crowded  with 
people  who  listened  to  Dr.  Mackay  and  the  students  for 
about  an  hour.  After  dinner  we  soon  got  to  Sin-kang, 
the  village  of  the  preacher  whose  grave  we  stopped  to 
look  at  in  Kap-tsu-lan;  his  parents  are  Christians  and 
we  went  into  their  house  to  sing  hymns  because  there  is 
no  chapel  here  yet,  though  the  people  have  been  askiug 
for  one  these  three  years. 

They  are  Peppohoans,  but  Dr.  Mackay  says,  "the 
Peppohoans  on  the  west  coast  are  very  dififerent  from 
those  on  the  east;  they  are  in  fact  more  tenacious  of 
their  idolatry,  and  more  superstitious  than  are  the 
Chinese." 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  Au-lang,  the  most 
southern  of  the  stations,  though  the  field  extends  another 
day's  journey  south  where  it  joins  the  field  of  the  Eng- 
lish Presbyterian  Mission  of  South  Formosa,  but  as 
there  are  no  stations  we  did  not  go  further.  The  chapel 
is  a  house  fitted  over  and  was  crowded  in  the  evening 
by  an  attentive  audience.  The  preacher  and  his  wife, 
here,  and  at  Tiong-kang  are  examples  of  Dr.  Mackay's 
matchmaking.  Dr.  Mackay  pointed  out  to  me,  an 
elderly  man  who  never  opposed  the  truth  ;  he  came  and 
quietly  listened,  sometime  asking  questions;  he  took 
home  with  him  and  studied  the  ten  commandments, 
returned  and  asked  more  questions,  and  finally  decided 
to  come  out  on  the  Lord's  side,  from  which  he  has 
never  swerved. 

On  Saturday  we  returned  to  Tekchham,  stopping  an 
hour  or  so  to*  have  service  in  Tiong-kang.  Some  letters 
and  papers  had  been  sent  down  from  Tamsui;  among 
the  latter  was  a  picture  of  Ramases  II.,  the  Pharoah 
from  under  whose  hand  the  Israelites  went  out  of 
Egypt,  taken  from  a  photograph  of  his  mummy.  Dr. 
Mackay  had  chosen  for  his  subjects  the  next  day  "  the 
drowning  of  the  Egyptian  host,"  and  "the  song  and 
dance  of  Miriam  and  the  maidens,"  and  had  painted 
two  pictures  to  illustrate  these  subjects;  imagine  his  sur- 
prise at  getting  this  picture  sent  from  Canada  by  J. 
Morrison,  P.  M.,  Mooretown,  Ont.  He  went  at  once, 
though  suffering  from  fever  and  chills,  and  composed 
a  hymn  from  Exodus  15  Ch.,  to  be  sung  in  connection 
with  the  services  next  day.  The  people  were  filled  with 
wonder  as  he  told  them  on  the  Lord's  day,  after  preach- 
ing, the  story  of  the  finding  of  the  mummy  of  Pharoah 
of  whom  this  was  a  likeness. 

He  suffered  from  fever  and  chills  all  that  day,  having 

to  go  to  bed  between  the  services  and  was  unable  to  get 

warm.     Monday  was  a  cold,  windy  day,  and  so  soon  as 

we  got  to  our  halting-place  Dr.  Mackay  went  to  bed. 

On  Tuesday  we  hastened  to  reach  Tamsui,  if  possible, 


before  night;  we  passed  through  Sing-tsing  where  there 
is  a  house  fitted  up  as  a  chapel,  and  got  to  Tamsui  Ute 
in  the  afternoon,  when  Dr.  Mackay  went  to  bed  and 
remained  there  several  days  suffering  from  fever. 

On  the  next  Saturday  Mr.  Jamieson  took  me  to  Pang- 
kio,  where  there  is  a  house  fitted  up  as  a  chapel.  We 
went  first  to  Bangkah  in  the  steam-launch,  then  across 
the  plain  of  Bangkah  about  six  miles  in  chairs.  As  we 
passed  through  the  fields  of  rice,  hemp,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  corn,  we  could  not  but  admire  the  beautiful  dress 
of  varied  green  which  covered  the  grounds  and 
stretched  away  to  the  tops  of  the  encircling  hills.  In 
one  spot  some  men  and  boys  had  emptied  a  pond,  aod 
were  puddling  in  the  mud  to  get  any  eatable  livicg 
creature  that  might  be  there;  further  on  men  were  on 
their  knees,  astraddle  of  the  rows  of  rice,  stirring  up 
the  mud  about  the  roots  of  the  rice,  while  the  strips  of 
paper  on  the  graves  reminded  us  that  the  time  of  the 
annual  worship  at  the  tombs  had  come. 

When  we  entered  Pangkio  we  had  to  pass  through  a 
dense  crowd  of  people  who  were  watching  the  acting  of 
a  theatrical  company  in  front  of  a  temple,  some  few 
said  '*  hoan-a "  but  it  was  only  intended  to  call  the 
attention  of  others  as  we  passed  along. 

Next  morning  about  forty  persons  attended  the  ser- 
vice, and  then  we  took  a  boat  to  go  down  the  river  past 
Toa-tiu-tidn  to  Lun-a-teng.  This  chapel  is  a  frame 
building,  and  is  the  chapel  the  villagers  prepared  to 
defend  on  one  occasion  when  a  mob  from  another  place 
was  coming  to  pull  it  down.  They  said,  **  If  we  want  it 
putted  down  we  can  pull  it  down  ourselves." 

One  morning  Mr.  Jamieson  and  I  started  off,  bright 
and  early,  to  visit  the  sulphur  springs  in  the  mountains 
about  ten  miles  east  from  Tamsui.  We  went  through 
the  town  of  Tamsui,  and  passing  the  rice  fields  at  the 
back,  we  soon  reached  the  higher  ground  and  were 
among  the  tea  and  pine-apple  plantations. 

Groups  of  women  and  children,  whose  coats  of  white, 
pink  and  blue  contrasted  finely  with  the  dark-green  of 
the  tea,  were,  here  and  there,  picking  the  leaves. 

Great  numbers  of  a  beautiful,  large  white  lily  adorned 
the  uncultivated  spots,  with  many  other  beautiful  wild 
flowers.     The  odor  of  sulphur  assailed    our    nostrils 
before  we  reached   the  springs,  which  are  in  a  vale  at 
the  foot  of  one  of  the  ranges  of  hills.     All  over  the  vale 
columns  of  steam  arose,  some  from  pools  of  boiling 
water,  others  from    small  holes  in  the  ground  sur- 
rounded by  stones;  under  these  the  steam  rushed  and 
roared   with  great  force  and   noise,  while  the  stones 
around  were  covered  with  the  beautiful  yellow  sulphur 
clinging  to  them  like  hoar-frost.     Some  of  the  boiling 
water  pools  were  yellow  with  sulphur,  while  others  were 
only  black  mud.     The  Chinese  collect  the  boihng  water 
and  mud,  and  boil  it  in  iron  pans;  the  sulphur  rises  to 
the  top  and  the  mud  becomes  as  hard  as  a  stone. 

Before  returning  we  boiled  some  eggs  in  the  hot 
springs  and  had  our  lunch  in  first-class  picnic  style« 

In  these  letters  I  have  not  said  anything  of  Mib. 
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y's  work  because  my  journey  took  me  away  from 
li,  where  her  work  is.     She  teaches  in  the  girls' 

when  it  is  in  session,  and  generally  has  one  or 
Chinese  womsn  at  her  house  who  would  rather 
m  go  to  the  hospital;  being  a  Chinese  woman  the 

;  woiii;.i  confide  in  hsr,  as  they  would  not  be 
to  d  J  e/en  in  a  foreign  lady  physician,  and  not  a 
f  the  success  of  the  mission  is  due  to  the  grati- 
f  these  women. 


ReT.  H.  H.  Lowrjr,  A.IL 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  MISSIONARY  IN  CHINA. 

.  H.  H.  Lowry  was  born  near  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
9,  1843.  He  was  converted  and  joined  the  Meth- 
Spiscopal  Church  when  fourteen  years  old,  under 
bors  of  Rev.  A.  Brooks,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church.  In  the  Sabbath  school  he  was  under 
itruction  of  Miss  Cox,  five  of  whose  scholars  have 
A  the  ministry. 

he  fall  of  1862  he  enlisted  in  the  army  as  a  volun- 
}ut  his  health  failing  he  received  his  discbarge 
seven  months'  service.  On  returning  home  he 
ued  his  studies,  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
listment,  and  in  the  fall  of  1864  entered  the  Ohio 
yan  University,  and  graduated  In  1867.  On  com. 
ment  day  he  received  a  letter  from  Bishop  Baker 
ncing  his  appointment  as  missionary  to  Foochow, 
Having  married  Miss  P.  E.  Nicholson,  of  Dela- 
Ohio,  they  sailed  from  New  York,  August  10, 
roceeded  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  San 
isco  to  Foochow,  where  they  arrived  October  loth, 
;  been  just  two  months  on  the  way. 
:n  it  was  decided  to  open  a  mission  in  Peking, 
owry  was  associated  with  Dr.  L.  N.  Wheeler  for 
ork.  They  reached  Peking  in  the  spring  of  1869, 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  the  work  there  was 
ited  from  the  Foochow  mission  and  was  organized 
ibop  Kingsley  as  the  North  China  Mission.     The 


greater  part  of  the  first  year  was  spent  in  the  study  of 
the  language,  and  seirching  for  suitable  premises  for  the 
permanent  lo:;ation  of  the  mission  in  the  capital  of  that 
great  empire. 

In  1873,  on  the  return  of  Dr.  Wheeler  to  this  country 
because  of  ill  health,  Mr,  Lowry  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  mission,  which  position  he  still  holds. 
The  mission  has  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  our 
Church,  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  having  been  minifestly 
present  from  the  begining. 

Mr.  Lowry  is  now  in  this  country  enjoying  a  much 
needed  furlough,  and  miking  arrangements  for  the 
education  of  his  children. 

He  has  had  the  uniform  confidence  and  esteem  of 
his  fellow  missionaries  and  the  members  of  the  native 
church.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Peking  the 
native  Christians  prepared  and  presented  to  him  a  hand- 
some silk  scroll  with  a  highly  complimentary  sentence 
inscribed  with  Urge  gilt  characters,  and  with  the  names 
of  116  church  members  upon  it. 


ChiuA  Hlsslon  of  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Charch. 

The  China  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  commenced  in  1847  by  Rev.  Judson  D.  Collins  and 
Rev.  M.  C.  White.  They  located  at  Foochow.  In  1848 
they  were  reinforced  by  Rev.  Henry  Hjckok  and  wife 
and  Rev.  Robert  S.  Maclay  and  wife,  and  the  first  church 
was  erected  in  1855  outside  of  the  city  walls  of  Foochow. 
It  was  called  "Ching  Sing  Tong,"  Ckurek  of  the  True 
God.  The  first  baptism  occurred  on  July  14,  1857, 
when  a  tradesman  named  Ting  Ang,  forty-seven  years 
of  age,  was  baptized.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  his 
wife  and  two  children  and  several  others  were  baptized, 
a  total  of  15  adults  and  3  infants.  From  these  small 
beginnings  has  grown  the  large  mission  work  now  car- 
ried on  by  this  church  in  China. 

The  Foochow  Mission  was  organized  into  a  Confer- 
ence in  1877. 

In  i863  the  Central  China  Mission  was  organized  and 
has  its  centers  at  Nanking,  Kiukiang,  Chinkiang  and 
WuHu 

In  1869  the  North  China  Mission  was  organized  and 
its  principal  stations  are  at  Peking,  Tientsin,  and  Tsun- 

In  1881  the  West  China  Mission  was  commenced 
with  headquarters  at  Chungking,  A  year  ago  the  mis- 
sionaries were  Frank  D.  Gamewell  and  wife,  G.  B,  Crews, 
M  D.,  and  wife,  H,  Olin  Cady  and  wife,  Miss  Frances 
Whseler  and  Miss  Gertrude  Howe,  and  the  report  gave 
10  members,  11  probationers.  3  day  schools  and  i  Sun- 
day-school, A  riot  occurred  at  Chungking  which 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  property  and  the 
flight  of  the  missionaries.  Rev.  V.  C.  Hart  is  now  in 
West  China  seeking  to  re-establish  the  mission.  Rev, 
F.  U.  Gamewell  and  wife,  Rev.  S.  Lewis  and  wife,  and 
Miss  Wheeler  are  in  the  United  States,  The  other  mis- 
sionaries are  at  present  in  the  Central  China  Mission. 
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FOOCHOW   CONFERENCE. 

The  Foochow  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  held  at  Foochow,  Oct.  8-13,  1886,  Rev.  J. 
H.  Worley,  presiding  officer. 

The  following  were  then  reported  as  foreign  members 
connected  with  the  mission : 

ASissior.aries : — J.  H.  Worley;  N.  J.  Plumb;  N.  Sites; 
G.  B.  Smyth;  F.  Ohlinger  (in  U.  S.);  M.  C.  Wilcox  (in 
U.  S.). 

Wives  of  Missionaries : — Mrs.  J.  H.  Worley  ;  Mrs 
Julia  W.  Plumb  ;  Mrs.  S.  Moore  Sites  (in  U.  S.;;  Mrs. 
A.  Smyth  ;  Mrs.  Bertha  Ohlinger  (in  U.  S.);  Mrs.  Wil- 
cox (in  U.  S.). 

Missionaries  of  Ihe  WomafCs  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety: — Miss  S.  H.  Pray,  m.d.;  Miss  C.  A.  Corey,  m 
D.;  Miss  C.  1.  Jewell;  Miss  L.  M.  Fisher. 

The  statistics  reported  2,032  members,  1,018  proba- 
tioners, 35  native  workers  of  the  Woman's  Foieign  Mis- 
sionary Society,  86  local  preachers,  i  theological  school 
with  20  pupils,  I  high  school  with  15  pupils,  36  other 
day  schools,  with  383  pupils,  53  Sunday-schools  with 
1,651  pupils.  $2,140.07  were  contributed  for  all  pur 
poses. 

In  the  Biblical  Institute  at  Foochow  the  students 
have  done  good  woik. 

The  Anglo-Chinese  College  closed  the  year  \i^iih  many 
sources  of  encouragement. 

The  Foochow  Press  has  been  blest  with  its  usua] 
prosperity,  printing  last  year  195,000  volumes,  containing 
i3»223,7oo  pages. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Smyth  and  wife  returned  to  the  United 
in  May,  1^87. 

Rev.  F.  Ohlinger  and  wife  will  probably  not  return  to 
China. 

Rev.  M.  C.  Wilcox  has  lately  returned  to  China  with 
his  wife  and  writes  us  from  Foochow,  April  15  : 

**  Mrs.  Wilcox  and  I  arrived  here  from  America  March 
ist  and  had  a  delightful  reception.  A  number  of  the 
missionaries  met  us  at  Pagoda  Anchorage — the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Min  river,  12  miles  below  Foochow. 
At  the  Foochow  landing  we  were  met  by  a  large  number 
of  our  students  and  others.  The  reception  given  us 
the  next  day  by  the  missionary  ladies  at  the  residence  of 
Rev.  N.  J.  Plumb  was  especially  pleasant,  the  U.  S.  Con- 
sul, Vice-Consul  and  others  being  present,  besides  about 
thirty  missionaries  and  about  150  of  the  native  Christians. 
Thus,  you  see,  pleasant  experiences  come  to  Christ's 
workers  here  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  vineyard, 
for  which  we  are  truly  grateful. 

"  In  the  readjustment  of  the  work  by  the  mission  I  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Foochow  District  and 
of  our  Anglo-Chinese  College  in  which  Mrs.  Wilcox  and 
Dr.  Corey,  besides  several  native  teachers,  also  give 
instruction. 

'*  It  is  pleasant  to  report  prosperity  in  all  departments 
of  our  work.  Conversions  become  more  and  more  fre- 
quent as  the  class  of  those  whose  heads  have  been  en- 
lightened   concerning    the    nature   of    Gospel   truth 


increases.  A  few  weeks  ago  ten  persons  were  received 
to  full  membership  in  one  of  our  churches,  and  nearly 
every  week  some  are  received  on  probation.  Bro.  Wor- 
ley  reports  that  about  100  conversions  have  recently 
occured  on  Hai  Tan  island,  which  belongs  to  the  Hot 
Chiang  District. 

"  Most  of  your  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  a  rail. 
road  is  being  built  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  which  is  a 
part  of  this  (Fuhkien)  province.  It  is  also  stated  in  a 
recent  Shanghai  paper  that  a  railroad,  to  be  built  from 
Lutai  to  Taku  and  from  Taku  to  Tientsin,  has  been 
sanctioned  and  that  estimates  for  its  construction  have 
been  submitted.  The  construction  of  other  lines  will 
doubtless  follow  in  the  near  future.  But  the  more  rail- 
roads we  have  the  more  missionaries  we  shall  need,  be- 
cause in  China,  as  elsewhere.  Western  institutions,  with- 
out Christianity,  are  sure  to  prove  a  curse  rather  than  a 
blessing. 

"  Just  now  our  mission  force  is  sadly  depleted.    Rev. 

F.  Ohlinger,  who  went  home  early  in  1886,  has  been 
transferred  to  another  field,  and  six  weeks  ago  Rev, 

G.  B.  Smyth  also  returned  to  America.  We  are  ear- 
nestly hoping  that  new  men  will  soon  be  sent  out  so  we 
shall  not  fall  below  our  regulation  number — six — which, 
by  the  way,  ought  to  be  increased  to  ten  or  twelve.  With 
our  prese.nt  force,  or  even  with  six  men,  it  is  impossible 
that  every  department  of  our  work  should  receive  its 
due  share  of  attention.  A  larger  force  could  push  for- 
ward the  educational  work  with  greater  satisfaction,  the 
districts  and  circuits  could  receive  more  encouragement 
and  guidance  from  the  missionaries,  and  the  cause  of 
self-support  would  more  rapidly  advance. 

"  The  W.  F.  M.  S.  ladies  are  also  enjoying  prosperity  in 
their  work.  Drs.  Corey  and  Pray  have  secured  a  fine 
piece  of  ground  adjoining  their  present  premises  and 
work  on  their  new  building  has  begun.  These  elect 
ladies  are  kept  very  busy  professionally  and  are  accom' 
plishing  much  good." 

NORTH  CHINA   MISSION. 

The  15th  annual  meeting  of  the  North  China  Mission 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  held  in  Peking 
Oct.  7-12,  1886.  Rev.  G.  R.  Davis  was  elected  the 
presiding  officer. 

The  following  were  reported  as  the  foreign  members 
connected  with  the  mission: 

Missionaries, — Hiram  H.  Lowry  (in  U.  S.);  Geo.  R- 
Davis;  Leander  W.  Pilcher;  Wilbur  F.  Walker;  James 
H.  Pyke;  Wm.  T.  Hobart;  Marcus  L.  Taft;  Oscar  W. 
Willits;  Frederick  Brown;  Nehemiah  S.  Hopkins,  m.d. 

Wives  of  Missionaries. — Mrs.  Parthie  E.  Lowry  (in  II. 
S.);  Mrs.  Maria  B.  Davis;  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Pilcher  (in  U. 
S.);  Mrs.  Flora  M.  Walker;  Mrs.  Belle  G.  Pyke;  Mrs. 
Emily  M.  Hobart;  Mrs.  Louise  K.  Taft:  Mrs.  Phena 
Willits;  Mrs.  Agnes  Brown,  Mrs.  Fanny  H.  Hopkins. 

Missionaries  of  the  Woman^s  Foreign  Missionary  Sod- 
ety. — Miss  Annie  B.  Sears;  Miss  Elizabeth  U.  Yates  (in 
U.  S.);  Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Jewell;  Miss  Anna  D.  Glotf, 
M.D.;  Miss  Nellie  R.  Green. 
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CITV  -OF  TI«ST61N,  CHINA. 


;  Statistics  reported  3  native  workers  of  the 
in's  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  3  native  ordained 
.lers.  It  unordaine-i  preachers,  6  native  teachers, 
ler  helpers,  421  members,  159  probationers,  2  theo- 
.1  schools  with  34  scholars,  2  high  schools  with  102 
\1  other  day  schools  with  100  scholars,  12  Sunday- 
Is  with  411  scholars,  10  churches  and  chapels  value 
itedat  <i5,ooo;  15  parsonages  or  homes  value  esti- 
I  at  $42,800;  other  property  estimated  at  $14,800. 
:  had  been  collected  for  the  Missionary  Society 
14;  for  self  support  ^290.29;  for  church  building 
jpairing  $4598. 

•ing  and  suburbs. — Asbury  Chapel,  in  Peking,  will 
■rtably  seat  200  people  and  is  usually  filled  each 
ty  with  an  audience  the  basis  of  which  are  the  boys 
iris  of  ttie  schools  connected  with  the  mission  here, 
embers.  The  chapel  in  the  southern  part  of 
gwas  open  five  days  in  the  week  for  street  preach- 
nd  on  Sunday  there  is  an  average  attendance  of 
id  a  membership  of  33,  On  the  circuit  are  57 
•ers  and  16  probationers.  Wiley  Institute  last 
lad  53  pupils.  The  Peking  Girls'  Boarding  School 
49  pupils.  The  Peking  Methodist  Hospital 
led  from  January  i  to  September  30,  1886 — 758 
itieats,  41  in-patients,  iiS  private  patients,  18 
tions  performed. 

Htsin  and  suburbs. — The  Sunday  congregations  at 
y  Chapel,  Tientsin,  have  been  regular  and  larger 
in  any  previous  year.     The  Sunday-school  has 


been  flourishing.  Two  day  schools  have  been  well 
attended  by  a  class  of  promising  boys,  numbering  50. 
The  East  Gate  Chape!,  Tientsin,  is  a  Chinese  store,  rented 
and  converted  into  a  chapel  for  street  preaching,  and  is 
kept  open  five  days  in  the  week.  Mrs.  Walker  has  had 
a  girls'  day  school  with  10  girls  in  attendance.  The 
medical  work  under  the  care  of  Miss  Or.  Gloss  has  done 
well. 

Tsun  Hua. — In  April,  1886,  Tsun-hua  was  first  occu- 
pied as  a  missionary  residence.  Here  are  Dr.  Hopkins 
and  wife.  Rev.  J.  H.  Pyke  and  wife  and  Rev.  O.  W. 
Willits  and  wife. 

Rev.  O,  W.  Willits  writes;  "  Our  school  work  in  Peking 
has  made  a  great  advance.  On  the  return  of  Bro. 
Pilchcr  from  the  United  States  he  was  given  sole 
charge.  Many  have  been  the  improvements  he  has 
secured  or  brought  about.  It  is  no  longer  a  misnomer 
to  say  that  we  have  an  institution  of  higher  learning. 
There  is  good  reason  to  expect  that  by  the  time  our 
younger  scholars  are  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  such 
an  opportunity  we  will  have  a  true  college  department. 
As  it  is,  I  think  we  may  justly  compare  our  first  classes 
to  those  of  the  senior  department  of  our  best  public 
schools.  Considering  the  all  but  insuperable  obstacles, 
this  gain  is  most  creditable  and  most  encouraging. 
There  are  fifty-three  boys  in  the  school,  most  of  them 
from  Christian  homes,  all  of  them  forever  weaned  from 
heathenism.  This  school  is  not  only  the  source  of  sup- 
ply for  our  future  preachers  and  lay  officers,  but  it  is 
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also  the  answer  to  our  sister  fellow-workers'  frequent 
question:  *  Where  shall  we  find  men  fitted  to  be  hus- 
bands for  our  carefully  educated  and  Christian  girls?' 
This  same  Peking  boarding-school  for  girls  is  the  pride 
of  all.  In  every  particular  there  is  reason  for  congratu- 
lation and  rejoicing. 

**  Tsunhua  is  but  one  year  old  as  a  mission  center. 
Providentially  opened  to  us  as  a  place  of  residence,  it 
has  been  the  desire  of  the  older  missionaries  for  a 
number  of  years  that  two  preachers  and  a  physician, 
with  their  families,  might  be  stationed  there.  That 
desire  is  now  consummated.  Two  houses  have  been 
completed,  in  one  of  which  Rev.  J.  H.  Pyke  and  family 
are  living.  Dr.  N.  S.  Hopkins  and  myself,  with  our 
families,  occupy  the  other.  The  only  growth  that  wit- 
nesses to  our  three-years'  work  is  in  the  number  of  reg- 
ular attendants  upon  all  services,  and  the  gaining  of 
here  and  there  a  family  in  surrounding  villages.  It  is 
our  most  hopeful  field,  simply  because  there  are  ready 
listeners  and  no  outward  obstacles.  More  is  expected 
from  this  quarter  than  from  any  other  part  of  our  coun- 
try work.  We  who  are  here  are  of  one  mind  that  if 
faithfulness  in  labor  and  continued  earnestness  in  prayer 
can  avail,  these  expectations  shall  be  realized." 

Rev.  W.  T.  Hobart  writes  from  Peking:  **  *  Wiley 
Institute '  has  completed  another  successful  year. 
There  have  been  nearly  fifty  students  in  attendance, 
and  the  school  is  gradually  advancing  its  grade.  We 
have  planned  two  sorts  of  scholarships.  The  annual 
scholarship  of  $30  will  support  one  scholar  one  year. 
The  permanent  scholarship  of  $600  will  support  one 
student  perpetually.  Several  annual  scholarships  have 
been  taken  by  the  members  of  our  mission.  Any  per- 
son who  would  like  to  take  an  annual  or  perpetual 
scholarship  can  address  me  at  Peking.  The  school 
premises  have  been  enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  adja- 
cent property.  This  was  needed  in  order  to  erect  addi- 
tional dormitories,  as  the  present  ones  are  crowded. 
Our  training  class  to  instruct  members  from  different 
parts  of  our  work  in  Bible  truth  rose  to  twenty-four  this 
year  as  against  fourteen  the  year  before.  We  hope 
some  of  the  members  may  become  useful  as  class-lead- 
ers, exhorters,  or  local  preachers.  Several  of  them  have 
done  service  in  that  way  during  the  past  year.  The 
girls'  school  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
has  also  been  enlarged  to  make  room  for  more  scholars. 
Last  year  the  attendance  reached  forty-nine,  but  now  it 
can  accommodate  seventy-five.  They  hope  in  a  few 
years  to  have  that  number.  There  are  day  schools  in 
operation  in  different  parts  of  the  work.  These  act  as 
feeders  for  the  boarding  schools. 

"  In  the  matter  of  self  support  we  are  doing  a  little,  but 
not  as  much  as  is  desirable.  In  one  charge  in  Peking 
the  natives  give  %i  per  month  and  in  the  other  $2,  to 
the  native  preacher.  The  balance,  in  each  case,  was 
mide  up  by  foreigners.  In  Tientsin  the  natives  and 
foreigners  together  gave  $5.50  a  month  to  the  native 
pastor.     In  one  charge,  in  the  country,  the  members 


have  a  plan  of  their  own  to  support  the  pastor.  Thfy 
rent  land,  donate  seed  and  work,  and  give  the  proceeds 
to  the  church.  They  hope  to  buy  some  land  alter 
awhile  and  thus  save  the  rent.  All  our  charges  do 
something  toward  incidental  expenses,  so  that  the  total 
contribution  for  self-support  reaches  $236.27.  But  self- 
support  will  be  very  slow  here.  The  quickest  and  best 
way  to  reach  it,  as  far  as  I  now  see,  is  to  spend  as  little 
foreign  money  as  possible  from  the  first,  and  put  the 
native  work  and  workers  on  a  basis  as  near  self-support 
as  may  be  from  the  start. 

**  Spiritually  the  outlook  is  good.  We  have  much 
cause  for  encouragement  in  looking  over  the  year.  The 
Lord  has  given  ufe  fruit  of  our  labors.  Eighty-seven 
adults  have  been  baptized  during  the  year,  and  we  trust 
many  of  them  are  truly  converted  to  God.  We  now 
have  422  members  and  147  probationers,  making  a  total 
of  569.  Our  apportionment  of  the  "Million  for  Mis- 
sions ''  was  $180.  Our  collection  was  (382,  clear  over 
the  *Uwo-million  "  line.  Unless  some  other  mission  or 
conference  can  show  a  better  record,  we  will  lay  claim 
to  the  banner  for  missions. 

"  The  medical  work  at  Tientsin  has  been  carried  on  for 
several  years  by  ladies  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society.  The  number  of  patients  treated  is  as 
large  as  usual.  Dr.  Gloss  has  also  opened  a  new  dis- 
pensary near  the  northern  gate  of  the  native  city  which 
promises  well.  One  case  has  given  the  doctor  a  wide 
reputation.  A  little  child  fell  into  a  large  kettle  and 
was  terribly  scalded.  The  native  doctors  gave  it  up, 
but  Dr.  Gloss  was  called  and  succeeded  in  saving  its 
life.  The  parents  and  friends  in  gratitude  got  up  a 
memorial  in  Chinese  style,  a  large  wooden  tablet  with  a 
motto  at  the  top  and  the  names  of  more  than  100  con- 
tributors written  below.  This  they  carried  at  the  head 
of  a  procession,  with  a  band  of  native  music,  through 
the  length  of  the  Chinese  city  to  the  hospital.  Arriving, 
they  presented  it  to  the  doctor  with  great  ceremony, 
even  knocking  their  heads  on  the  ground  in  token  of 
respect. 

"  Medical  work  has  also  been  opened  in  Peking  during 
the  year.  Though  only  commenced  in  February^  1M6, 
the  results  are  admirable." 

CENTRAL    CHINA    MISSION. 

The  Central  China  Mission  held  its  i8th  annual 
meeting  in  Kiukiang,  commencing  October  14,  1886. 

The  following  were  reported  as  the  foreign  members 
connected  with  the  mission: 

Missionaries, — V.  C.  Hart,  J.  R.  Hykes,  C,  F.  Kup- 
fer,  G.  W.  Woodall,  J.  Jackson.  W.  C.  Longden,  R.  C. 
Beebe,  m.d.,  J.  Walley,  G.  A.  Stuart,  m.d.,  Edward  S. 
Little. 

Wives  of  Missionaries, — Mrs.  J.  A.  Hart  (in  Canada), 
Mrs.  R.'S.  Hykes,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Kupfer,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Woodall,  Mrs.  J.  Jackson.  Mrs.  G.  K.  Longden,  Mrs. 
Harriet  L.  Beebe,  Mrs.  J.  Walley,  Mrs.  Anna  G.  Stuart, 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Little. 

Missionaries    of   the     Woman^s    Foreign    Missionary 
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'.—Miss  Lucy  H.  Hoag,  m.d.,  Miss  M.  C.  Rob- 

:  Statistics  reported  2  native  workers  of  the 
n's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  5  native  ordained 
lers,  I  native  unordained  preacher,  ao  native 
:rs,  II  other  helpers,  301  members,  344  proba- 
i,  2  high  schools  with  85  pupils,  20  other  day 
s  with  354  pupils,  9  Sunday-schools  with  355 
;  collections  $706.90. 

erintendent  Hart  reports  that  there  has  been  pro- 
in  almost  every  department.  "  There  have  been 
lly  number  of  accessions  at  different  points  of  the 
ind  a  gradual  education  of  the  people  in  the  Cos* 
'eparing  the  way  for  more  permanent  work.  The 
I  has  been  preached  almost  daily  at  all  our  cen- 
nd  many  journeys  have  been  made  into  interior 

At  Kiukiang  a  flne  college  building  is  nearly 
eted  with  funds  gathered  by  Brother  Kupfer.  At 
Dg  the  Memorial  Hospital  has  been  completed 
10  parsonages  nearly  finished. 
ow  that  we  have  gained  a  foothold  in  the  central 
'  Nanking,  the  most  representative  city  in  China, 
o  her  conservative  ways,  let  not  the  church  be 
ard   to  give  us  a  suff  of  workers  equal  to  our 

We  are  crippled  at   every  point  for  want   of 


Ber.  L.  W.  PUclter. 


HBTHODIST  EPISCOPAL  MISSIOHAKT  IN  CHINA. 

nder  W.  Pitcher  was  bom  Aug.  2,  1848,  in  Jack- 
lichigan.  His 'father  Rev.  E.  H.  Pilcher,  d.d., 
member  of  the  Detroit  Conference,  and  his  mother 
t  tistei  of  Dr.  L.  R.  Fiske,  President  of  Albion 


College.  Dr.  E.  H.  Pilcher  was  always  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  China  field.  Under  his  ministry  Judson 
Collins  was  converted  and  afterward  became  the  first 
missionary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  China. 

Until  eleven  years  of  age  Leander  was  educated  at 
home  by  his  mother.  He  was  then  sent  to  the  public 
schools  in  Ann  Arbor.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class  in  the  University  of 
Michigan.  A  year  later  his  father  was  sent  to  another 
appointment  and  he  went  to  Delaware,  Ohio,  where  he 
entered  the  Sophomore  Class  and  graduated  in  June, 
1867.  While  at  Delaware  he  was  converted,  and  was 
greatly  helped  in  his  setting  Christ  by  John  F.  Thom- 
son, now  of  our  South  American  Mission. 

In  the  summer  of  1867  he  was  licensed  as  a  local 
preacher,  and  during  the  two  succeeding  years  taught 
school,  first  as  principal  of  the  high  school,  and  then  a& 
superintendent  of  the  schools  in  Pontiac,  Mich. 

In  the  autumn  of  1869  he  was  admitted  to  the  Junior 
Class  in  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City 
and  also  engaged  in  city  mission  work.  The  following 
year  he  went  as  a  missionary  to  China,  arriving  at  Fe> 
king  on  October  30. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1874  and  com- 
pleted his  theological  course,  graduating  in  Boston  in 
March,  1876.  Soon  after  he  was  married  and  with  his 
wife  returned  to  China,  arriving  in  Shanghai  October 

13, 1876. 

In  1884  he  returned  to  the  United  Stairs  on  acccunt 
of  the  health  of  his  wife.  Leaving  her  here,  he  went 
back  to  China  in  1885.  He  is  now  the  Presiding  Elder 
of  the  Peking  District  We  rejoice  in  the  success  that 
has  attended  his  labors  in  the  mission  field  and  the  pros- 
pect of  long  continued  usefulness  in  his  life-chosen  work. 


Opening  of  the  '*  Fowler  Institnte.'' 

BV   CHAS.    E.    HOLLAND. 

Sunday,  Feb.  6,  1887,  was  an  eventful  day  with  us  at 
Kiukiang,  the  occasion  being  the  dedicaticn  cf  a  laige 
chapel  and  college  building  which  has  been  erected 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Kupfer, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Missicn. 

The  building,  which  was  designed  by  Mr,  Kupfer,  is 
a  very  substantial,  well-proportioned,  brick  structure  cf 
two  stories.  The  foundation  is  of  sandstone,  with  facing 
of  the  same.  The  main  building  is  92  ft.  by  40  ft.  with 
wings  16  ft.  by  12  ft.  The  basement  is  occupied  by  five 
recitation  rooms,  a  reading-room  and  a  museum.  Up- 
stairs there  are  two  recitation  rccms  and  a  chsptl 
capable  of  holding  three  to  four  hundred  persons. 

The  work  has  been  watched  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
interest  by  the  foreigners  here,  it  being  known  that  Mr. 
Kupfer  had  undertaken  the  work  of  construction, 
without  any  pecuniary  support  from  the  Board  with 
which  he  is  connected.  The  foundation  store  testifies 
that  the  building  was  erected  by  the  German  Methodists 
of  America. 


OPEiV/.VG  OF  "FOWLER  IXST/TUTF.." 


FOWLEK  I!(8TITITE,   PkKINO,  CHINA. 


■  It  appears  that  a  school  was  formed  by  Rev,  T.  C. 
Carter  (of  the  M.  E.  Mission)  in  the  year  1881,  and 
was  attended  by  about  twenty  Cantonese  lads  whose 
parents  resided  at  Kiukiang.  The  mission  possessing 
no  suitable  building  at  that  time,  school  was  held  in  the 
basement  of  an  old  parsonage.  The  school  did  not 
work  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  from  the  fact  that  no 
agreement  being  signed  by  the  parents,  they  were  able 
to  withdraw  the  boys  when  they  had  acquired  but  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  their 
own  classics.  The  school  was  formally  organized,  how- 
«ver,  in  1884,  after  which  date  all  students  entering  had 
to  sign  an  agreement  whereby  they  were  pledged  to 
remain  until  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  old  building 
being  found  unsuitable  both  in  construction  and  location, 
Mr.  Kupfer  undertook  to  collect  subscriptions  amongst 
the  German  Methodists  for  the  erection  of  a  new  build- 
ing on  the  mission  compound  inside  the  city  walls,  and 
the  result  is  the  building  we  have  just  described.  There 
are  at  present  sixty-four  boys  enrolled  as  boarders. 

Eleven  o'clock  was  the  hour  fixed  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  service,  and  invitations  to  be  present  had 
been  previously  sent  to  the  foreign  residents  as  well 


as  to  the  leading  native  officials,  both  civil  and  miliiar; 
The  first  to  arrive  was  a  batch  of  several  richly  appa 
elled  military  mandarins  on  horseback,  escorted  by 
number  of  foot  soldiers.  Later  the  foreigners  appearei 
closely  followed  by  two  civil  mandarins  in  sedan  chai 
with  their  retinue ;  and  later  still  came  H.  B.  M. 
Consul.  The  American  Consul,  who  is  stationed 
Hankow,  was  unavoidably  absent. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  chapel  was  quite  full,  tt 
greater  part  of  the  building  being  occupied  by  t1 
escort  of  the  mandarins.  The  proceedings  througho 
were  most  orderly,  a  notable  fact  seeing  so  many  of  tl 
audience  were  in  a  place  of  worship  for  the  first  tin: 

The  proceedings  commenced  by  singing  a  Chine 
hymn,  after  which  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Hykes  (of  the  M.  E.  Mission).  Then  came  an  Engli 
hymn  which  was  followed  by  an  address  in  Chinese  I 
the  Rev.  V.  C.  Hart  (Supt.  of  the  Central  China  M: 
sion),  who  prefaced  his  remarks  with  a  word  of  welcon 
to  the  native  oflicials.  Continuing,  he  said  that  the  chap 
and  college  building  in  which  they  were  congregated  h; 
been  erected  during  the  past  year.  The  cbapel  wou 
be  used  on  Lord's  days  as  a  place  where  the  boys  mig 
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d  for  religious  instruction,  and  where  others, 
;o  minded,  might  uaite  with  them  in  the  wor- 
mighty  God.  Some  present  that  morning 
j  fully  the  nature  of  the  work  that  bad  been 
IS  miny  were  not  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
inected  with  the  building,  he  would  give  them 
of  its  history. 

,  he  said,  was  a  very    large    country,    and 

t  people  of  all  nationalities  dwelling  there. 

number  were  a  great  many  Germans,  who 

rly  come  from  their  own  country,  settled  in 

id  had  become  members  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

'm-he.arted  people  knowing  of  the  enterprise 

Kupfer,  had  been  interested  enough  to  pro- 

for  the  erection  of  that  building.    The  build- 

scted  with  the  object  of  benefiting  the  chil- 

I  Chinese  and  ennobling  their  lives.     The  boys 

au.T^ht  in  their  ownclassics,  and  also  in  various 

.rtments  of  learning,  through  the  medium  of 

h  language. 

aker  remarked  that  religion  and  true  knowl- 
md  in  hand,  that  in  studying  geology,  botany 
vs  which  govern  the  universe,  etc  ,  they  were 
their  hearts  to  know  the  one  true  God.  He 
from  the  Gospel  of  John,  4  chap.,  dwelling 
on  verses  21,  23  and  24.  The  Jews,  he 
ncient  times  repaired  to  their  appointed  tem- 
sr  sacrifice  and  to  worship  Jehovah,  and  these 
e  held  to  be  more  sacred  than  other  places  ; 
e  themselves  also  regarded  sacred  locations 
•  peo{)le  gathered  to  worship  divers  divinities, 
sion  he  reminded  the  scholars  that  God  is 
»nt,  and  His  eye  would  be  over  them  as  much 
s-room  studies  as  in  the  chapel  worship. 
gUsh  hymn  was  then  sung,  after  which  Mr. 
lied  on  Mr.  Everard,  the  British  Consul,  who 
1  the  absence  of  the  United  States  Consul, 
n  sure  we  all  deplore,  I  have  been  asked  to 
words.  I  am  sure  we  have  all  watched  with 
•est  the  erection  of  this  fine  building,  which 
aised  by  German  enterprise.  It  is  so  nice  to 
thouT^h  so  far  away,  they  think  of  and  take 
terest  in  those  who  are  perfect  strangers  to 
e  have  watched,  I  say,  with  great  interest  the 
evelopment  of  this  building,  but  I  am  sure 
'atch  with  greater  interest  the  gradual  mental 
»nt  of  the  children  who  will  be  taught  here, 
be  nice,  if,  some  day  when  the  boys  have 
and  some  of  them  have  become  rich  through 
:ion  received  here,  they,  in  their  turn,  remem- 
cind  friends  in  America,  and  subscribe  for  the 
f  schools  there.  I  hope  it  may  be  so. 
'ery  pleased  to  hear  that  the  boys  are  to  be  cdu- 
only  in  religion  but  also  in  useful  trades,  that 
be  able  t)  earn  a  livelihood  after  their  edu- 
complete.  I  am  sure  we  all  hope  that  Mr. 
K^upfer  and  all  those  who  are  associated  with 
lis  work,  may  be  spared  for  many  years  to 


come.  With  the  earnest  wish  that  God  may  prosper 
this  good  work,  I  will  make  way  for  Mr.  Kupfer." 

Mr.  Kupfer  then  said,  **I  now  present  this  building 
to  Mr.  Hart,  to  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Almighty 
God." 

Mr.  Hart  then  read  the  dedication  service,  in  part  of 
which  he  was  followed  by  the  boys.  Then  followed  an 
English  hymn  after  which  the  benediction  was  pro- 
nounced. 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  China  Mission. 

The  China  Mission  Annual  Conference  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  South,  was  held  at  Shanghai,  China,  November 
17-24,  1886.  The  minutes  of  that  conference  furnish 
the  following  historical  record  and  the  present  condition 
of  the  mission: 

Forty  years  ago  the  China  Mission  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  resolved  on,  and 
within  the  two  years  following  the  determination  to 
send  the  Gospel  to  this  great  empire,  the  two  first 
missionaries  landed  on  its  shores.  These  were  Charles 
Taylor  and  B.  Jenkins,  who  with  their  families  having 
sailed  from  Boston  on  April  24,  1848,  landed  in  Hong- 
kong on  August  12  of  the  same  year.  Taylor  came  on 
to  Shanghai,  reaching  here  September  20,  while  Jenkins 
was  compelled  by  his  wife's  ill  health  to  remain  awhile 
in  Hongkong.  He  came  to  Shanghai  the  next  year, 
arriving  here  in  May,  1S49.  After  three  years'  residence 
in  Shanghai,  the  failure  of  Mrs.  Jenkins'  health  com- 
pelled his  return  to  the  United  States.  On  the  way 
home,  when  near  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  Mrs.  Jenkins 
died  and  was  buried  at  sea.  Dr.  Jenkins  went  on  to 
America,  and  remained  there  nearly  two  years.  In 
1854,  having  married  again,  he  came  to  China  the  second 
time,  and  continued  at  the  work  in  the  mission  till  1862, 
when  he  resigned  his  connection  with  the  mission.  He 
died  in  1863  and  was  buried  in  Shanghai.  W.  G.  E. 
Cunnyngham  arrived  with  his  family  in  October,  1852. 
In  1853  Dr.  Taylor  was  compelled  by  the  failure  of  his 
wife's  health  to  leave  the  field  and  return  home,  after 
five  years'  work. 

In  1854,  on  the  return  of  Jenkins  to  China,  Messrs. 
Lambuth,  Kelley,  and  Belton  came  with  their  families 
to  join  the  mission,  arriving  in  Shanghai  September  17. 
The  failure  of  Belton's  health  necessitated  his  return 
home.  The  voyage  home  brought  him  no  permanent 
benefit,  and  he  died  in  New  York,  March  17,  1856. 
The  failure  of  Mrs.  Kelley's  health  compelled  Dr. 
Kelley  to  return  with  her  to  America,  leaving  Shanghai, 
March  17, 1856.  the  same  day  on  which  Belton  died  in 
New  York.  They  had  only  been  at  se\  ten  days  when 
their  little  daughter  died  and  was  buried  in  the  sea.  Mrs. 
Kelley  died  soon  after  reaching  home.  In  July,  i860, 
Allen  and  Wood  came  with  their  families  to  join  the 
mission.  In  1861  Lambuth  and  Cunnyngham  returned 
to  the  United  States.  In  1864  Mrs.  Wood  died  and 
was  buried  in  Shanghai,  Lambuth  returned  to  China  with 
his  family  in  1865,  and  the  year  following  M.  L.  Wood 
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took   his  motherless   children    and  returned    to   their 

native  land. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  last  recruits,  Allen  and  Wood, 

had  arrived,  Parker  was  sent   out  to  join  the  mission, 

arriving  in  Shanghai    December  i,  1875.     The   arrivals 

since  then   have   been  W.    R.    Lambuth  and   Miss  L. 

Rankin  in  1878;  C.  F.  Reid   and  Miss  D.   Rankin   in 

1879;  Royall,  Loehr,  and  McLain    in  1880;   (McLain 

remained  only  some  two  months,  when  the  failure  of  his 

wife's  health   necessitated  his    return  to  America,  his 

death    occurring    soon    after   reaching   home).     Park, 

Anderson,  Mingledorff,  and  Miss  Muse  in  1882  ;  Bon- 
nell,  Dukes,  Miss  Haygood,  Miss  Phillips,  Dr.  Phillips, 
Miss  Atkinson,  and  Miss  Hamilton  in  1884.  The  failure 
of  Mingledorff *s  health  in  1885  compelled  him  to  return 
with  his  family  to  America.  In  the  spring  of  the 
present  year,  the  health  of  Royairs  family  became  such 
as  to  require  his  return  to  the  United  States. 

In  1885  ^^^  Board  of  Missions  determined  to  open  a 
mission  in  Japan,  and  subsequently  appointed  Drs.  J. 
W.  Lambuth,  W.  R.  Lambuth  and  O.  A.  Dukes  to  go 
there  and  inaugurate  that  work.  These  brethren  have 
accordingly  left  the  China  Mission  this  year  and  gone  to 
Japan  to  enter  upon  the  work  in  that  island  empire. 

In  1876  Bishop  £.  M.  Marvin  visited  this  mission  to 
examine  the  character  and  needs  of  the  work  and  to 
ordain  some  of  the  native  preachers.     His  letters  home. 


together  with   those   of  his  traveling  companion,  Rev. 
(now  Bishop)  E.  R.  Hendrix,  served  vastly  to   increase 
the  interest  in  the  work   of  missions,  throughout  the 
bounds  of  the  church.     Ten  years  have  elapsed  since 
then.     The   mission  has  passed  through    many  vicissi- 
tudes  in  that  time — some  of  joy  and   encouragement, 
some  of  sorrow  and   sore    disappointment,  but  on  the 
whole,  solid  progress  has  been  made  both  in  equipment 
and  results,  and  also  in  the  deeper  hold  that  the  work 
has  on  the  heart  of  the  home  church.     And  now  Bishop 
A.  W.  Wilson  comes  as  the  messenger  of  the  churches 
to  bid  us  God  speed,  and  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  our 
history  and  broaden'and  extend  the  lines  of  our  work. 
The    present    statistics    are     as    follows :    foreign 
missionaries,  8  ;  stations  where   missionaries   reside,  3; 
out-stations,  5  ;  communicants,  146   (males  64,  females 
82);  probationers,  55  ;  Anglo-Chinese  schools,  2— pupils 
106  ;  boys'  day  schools,  9 — pupils  199  ;  girls*  boarding, 
schools,  3 — pupils   107;    girls*  day  schools,  11 — pupils 
205  ;  foreign  teachers,  4  ;  native  teachers  in  all  schools, 
28 ;  Sunday-schools,  9 — teachers,   foreign   and   native, 
61  ;  scholars  576.     Church-buildings,  including  chapels, 
8 — sittings,    1,270 ;   approximate    cost,  #9,750;  rented 
chapels,    11— sittings   770.      Male     hospital,  i — value, 
$10,000  ;  in  patients,  81,  out-patients,  11,995  ;  medical 
students,  8.     Books  published,  2,000  ;  books  and  period- 
icals distributed,  5,167.     Total  value  of  property  belong- 
ing to  the   Parent   Board,  $119,000.      Total  value  cf 
property  belonging  to  the  Woman*s  Board,  $42,500. 


Revised  Summary  of  Protestant  Missions  in  China.— December  31,  1886. 
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London  Missionary  Society 

A.  B.C.  F.M 

American  Baptist,  North 

American  Protestant  Episcopal  . . 
American  Presbyterian,  North . . . . 
British  <&  Foreign  Bible  Society. . 

Church  Missionary  Society 

English  Baptist 

Methodist  Episcopal,  North 

Seventh  Day  Baptist 

American  Baptist,  South 

Basel  Mission 

English  Presbyterian 

Rhemsh  Mission 

Methodist  Episcopal.  South 

Berlin  Foundling  Hospital 

Wesley  an  Missionary  Society 

American  Reformed  (Dutch) 

Woman's  Union  Mission 

Methodist  New  Connexion 

Soc'y  Promotion  Female  Educ'n . . 

United  Pr^sbytefrian,  Scotch 

China  Inland  Mission 

National  Bible  Society.  Scotland . . 

United  Methodist  Free  Church 

American  Presbyterian,  South. . . . 

Irish  Presbyterian 

Canadian  Presbyterian 

Society  Propaffation  Oospel 

American  Bible  Society 

Established  Church  of  Scotland . . . 

Berlin  Mission 

General  Prot.  Evang.  Society 

Bible  Christians 

Foreign  Christian  Miss.  Society. . . 

Book  and  Tract  Society 

Society  of  Friends 

Independent  Workers 

Total 


Date 

Foreign  MimionarieB. 

Native 

Unordained 

Commu- 
nicants. 

Pupils 

OantriburiofM 

of 

Ml88iOD. 

Men. 

Wives. 

Kingle 
Women. 

Total. 

Ordained 
Helpers. 

Native 
i    Helpers. 

in 
Schools. 

Native  Cnurchei. 

1807 

25 

18 

7 

50 

8 

66 

3,052 

1,711 

1     15,500.00 

1880 

28 

25 

12 

65 

*   • 

80 

1.235 

698 



1834 

12 

10 

7 

29 

8 

72 

1,516 

175 

491.26 

1835 

11 

9 

8 

23 

17 

Id 

384 

801 

500.80 

1888 

48 

39 

13 

95 

14 

16 

4,308 

1,804 

1.472.00 

1843 

14 

3 

•  • 

17 

•  • 

82 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

1844 

24 

23 

2 

49 

10 

218 

2,545 

2.162 

2.108.00 

1845 

15 

14 

1 

30 

•  • 

17 

994 

46 

1847 

81 

31 

12 

74 

48 

165 

2.665 

1,039 

8,598.17 
88.00 

1847 
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1 

1 
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•     m 
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18 

69 

1847 

11 

9 

5 

25 

2 

28 

582 

•  •  •  • 

679,61 

1847 

21 

19 

•  • 

40 

4 

49 

1,611 

461 

1847 

22 

16 

7 

45 

5 

121 

8,312 

■  •  •  • 

ii24.74* 

1847 

3 

3 

•  • 

6 

•     m 

6 

60 

200 

••••••••        * 

1848 

8 

8 

7 

23 

3 

7 

146 

658 

222.11    s 

1850 

1 

1 

4 

6 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

80 

9 
1 

1852 

21 

6 

4 

31 

28 

679 

587 

fl 

1858 

5 

5 

2 

12 

4 

20 

784 

•  •  •  • 

2,008.43  .2 

1858 

. . 

•  • 

4 

4 

•  • 

■  •  •  • 

47 

i. 

1860 

5 

4 

9 

54 

1,186 

142 

3 

u* 

1860 

•  • 

•  • 

5 

5 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  • «■• 

1864 

7 

3 

10 

29 

499 

•  •  •  ■ 

0 

•      •••••••                  Mft 

1865 

92 

40 

55 

187 

114 

1,314 

274 

40818  I 

1868 

3 

2 

5 

50 

.... 

•  •  a  • 

aa.       ....         S 

1868 

3 

3 

6 

10 

297 

•  •   •   • 

3 

ji 

1868 

8 

6 

4 

18 

10 

44 

207 

800.00  0 

1869 

3 

3 

6 

•  • 

•  ■  •  « 

•  •  a   •   . 

85.00  » 

1871 

2 

2 

4 

•  • 

82 

1,128 

55 

1874 

4 

2 

6 

•  « 

. .  •  • 

•  a  •  ■ 
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Claims  of  niaaloBai 

The  work  of  raifi§[oas  is  thetnisinessot 
the  church. 

Disposition  to  give  grows  by  exercise. 

SpirituaJ  wealth  is  to  be  ^t  not  by 
hoarding,    bat  bv   ^ving    away   gener- 

Chrintian  giving  and  personal  exertion 
are  intended  for  spiritual  discipline  in 
the  ohtirch. 

The  wealth  of  a  church  is  to  be  deter- 
mined not  b;  its  incomes,  but  hy  its  out- 
comes :  its  soul-sartng  labors. 

If  our  religion  is  not  true,  we  are 
bound  to  change  it :  it  it  ie  true,  we  are 
hound  to  propagate  it. 

Wealth  is  commonly  put  into  a  sieve, 
and  it  makes  all  the  diiTerence  in  the 
world  whether  Ood  or  the  devil  shakes 
the  sieve. 

••  Dr.  Livingstone  believed  that  the 
time  would  come,  when,  instead  of  pro- 
fuse expenditures  for  pride  and  luxury, 
rich  men  would  count  it  au  honor  to  sup- 
port whole  stations  of  miaaionaries." 

"  Heathenism  is  doomed,  but  it  is  not 
dead.  It  will  die  hard.  Christianity  lias 
gained  a  vantage-ground— a  position  fa- 
vorable to  the  ultimate  success  of  a  com- 
bined attack.  The  great  citadel  of  liea- 
theniuii  has  as  yet  scarcely  been  touched. 
In  the  Asiatic  races  we  have  to  cope 
with  people  a*  intelligent  and  vigorous 
as  ourselves,  to  deal  with  creeds  of  vast 
antiquity,  and  to  combat  prejudices  and 
superstitions  that  are  firmly  rootad," 

■'  Money  is  running  to  waste  in  count- 
less ways— in  frivolous  amusemeDls. 
needless  luxury,  and  hurtful  indulgences 
—while  missions  languish  for  lack  of 
sup[K>rt.  and  Missionary  Boards  are  at 
their  wits'  end.  not  daring  to  retrench, 
fearing  to  enter  upon  new  fields,  and 
calculating  with  solicitude  how  they 
umj  save  their  honor  and  yet  save  the 
[>e ribbing  heathen," 

"Wnenasmuch  intelligence,  energy 
ttnd  perseverance  are  brought  to  bear  on 
th*  spread  of  Christianity  as  areexpended 
«>D  commercial  enterprises  :  when  there 
«bmll  be  organization  and  enthusiasm, 
«Dch  as  led  to  the  abolition  of  slavery; 
when  the   secular  press  shall   bestow  aa 

dot«  upon  some  other  matters  of  minor 
importance,  there  will  come  again  such 
a  change  in  public  sentiment  as  in  apos- 
tolic times  was  alleged  to  have  turned 
tlie  world  upside  down.  Missionary  lit- 
erature will  be  more  interesting  than 
works  of  fiction;  the  missionary  meeting 
will  become  more  attractive  than  the 
theatre:  and  instead  of  denominational 
sliife  and  rivalry.it  will  be  seen  and  fell 
that  the  chief  end  of  the  Christian  Church  | 
toTgg  World's  Ev^xoKLiZATroN,"  1 


CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS. 

■xiraeia  rron   Dr-  PlersBu'ii  "Criala 
or  in  ■■■Ion  a." 

Ood  counts  silence,  lnactii-n.  indiffer- 
ence among  mortal  sins.  The  blooil  of  a 
thousand  millions  of  souls  will  he  re- 
quired of  this  generation.  | 

THREEFOLD  C0NVEB8I0N.  | 

We  need  a  threefold  conversion:  of 
the  heart,  to  secure  holy  affections:  of 
the  head,  to  assure  right  convictions : 
and  of  the  purae,  to  assure  ample  offer- 
inga. 

fiPI&IT  OF  UISStORS. 

We  need  the  spirit  of  missions  to  In- 
crease our  gifts.  There  is  quite  as 
much  deficiency  in  money  as  in  men: 
our  gifts  to  the  great  cause  are  alarm- 
ingly disproportionate  both  to  the  open- 
ings for  work  and  to  our  ability. 

KKSPO.NaiBLE  FOR  COSTACT. 

Duty  is  ours,  results  are  Ood's.  We 
are  not  responsible  for  conversion,  but 
we  are  for  contact.  We  are  to  go  every- 
where and  preach  the  Gospel.  All  are  to 
go,  and  to  go  to  all. 

FORWARD, 

The  command  of  our  ascended  Lord. 
the  voice  of  an  enlightened  conscience, 
the  impulse  of  the  new  nature,  the  lead- 
ing of  the  providential  pillar,  the  work- 
ing of  transforming  grace,  the  grandeur 
of  the  opportunity  and  the  peril  of  delay 
—all  these  converge  like  rays  in  one 
burning  focus,  urging  us  onward  and 
forward  to  the  outposts  of  civilisation 
and  the  limits  of  human  habitation  with 
the  Word  of  Life. 


J| 


christian  KHaaloua. 

[The  English  Quarterly  Revieie  givCs 
the  following  account  of  the  progress  of 
Cliristian  missions,  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  prepared  with  great 
care  and  painstaking:] 

It  is  exactly  a  hundred  years  since  the 
modern  missionary  enteqiriee  took  its 
rise.  For  a  considerable  period  before 
that  all  Christian  churches  were  as  stag- 
nant as  they  well  could  Iw,  as  far  as  any 
aggressive  movements  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  Christianity  among  heathen  peo- 
ples were  concerned.  The  most  tliat  was 
thought  of  was  to  have  Christianity  hold 
the  ground  it  had  already  secured.  Any- 
thing beyond  that  was  either  not 
dreamed  of  at  all,  or  was  set  don-n  to 
wild,  unreasoning  enthusiasm. 

In  1786  there  was  not  a  single  mission- 
ary from  Oreut  Britain  laboring  in  any 
part  of  the  heathen  world.  There  are 
now  twenty  Church  of  England  foreign 
missionary  M>cieties.  with  an  aggregate 
income,  according  to  the  latest  returns,  of 
£531,B18.  or  #3.659,500.  Of  English  mUed 
societies,  supported  by  different  denumi- 
nations,  there  are  twelve,  with  an  aggre- 


gate income  of  £28^,850,  or  11.414,350. 
Of  English  Nonconformist  societies  there 
are  eleven,  with  an  aggregate  income  of 
£338,770.  or  $1,268,860.  Of  Scotch,  Irish, 
and  Colonial  societies  there  are  sixteen, 
with  an  income  of  £242,200,  Drtl.31l,30a. 
This  makes  a  total  for  the  British  Em- 
pire of  fifty-nine  societies  organized  for 
and  exclusively  engaged  in  foreign  mis- 
sion work- with  an  aggregate  income  of 
£lM6,79ti,  or tU,5B3,»90. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe  there  are 
thirty-five  similar  missionary  oi^niza- 
tions.  with  an  aggregate  income  of 
£108,6.53,  or  I967.7G5. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  there 
are  thirty-three  societies,  with  an  aggre- 
gate income  of  £606.41)0,  or  |3,032,3S0, 

Inaddition  to  all  these  there  are  twentir  J 
small  organizations,  with  a  united  in-  I 
come  of  £26.000,  or  $130,000.  I 

According  to  this,  then,  we  have  in  all  1 
146  missionary  societies,  with  a  total  In-  I 
come  of  £3,142.801,  or  $10,714,005.  I 

Such  are  the  foreign  missionary  socie- 
ties and  incomes  of  Protestant  Christen- 
dom. ^^'hat  may  be  the  staff  employed, 
and  the  number  of  native  Christians  iiL  . 
charge? 

The  following  estimate  is  only  approii- I 
mate,  but  it  is  as  nearly  correct  ^a  It  0349 
be  made: 


Work™  troio 
ChrlWeadom. 

Oiddnsd g.ooi 

Ijlfmeu...  ....  S] 


Nnllni 


Nil  Its 
"ommu-     NUIW     ' 
licun,  CtarlUliM.. 

m.m     i,koliiiiiM 


I    o(  nU 


It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  great 
expansion  of  modem  Protestant  missions 
has  taken  place  chiefiy  within  the  last 
fifty  years.  Operations  are  now  con- 
ducted on  a  larger  and  systematized  plan. 
Africa,  for  instance,  with  lU  2IH),aO0.OO0 
of  inhabitants  and  000  languages,  has 
nearly  40  societies  in  active  work,  each 
in  its  own  field.  The  Bible  is  now  printed 
and  circulated  in  267  languages.  The 
work  of  women  in  the  mission  field  is  be- 
coming every  year  more  extensive  and 
im|K>rtant,  There  are  at  least  3.400  fe- 
male missionaries  connected  with  the 
Protestant  societies,  and  in  addition  all 
the  varied  missionary  sisterhoods  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  medical  mission  work  is  also  every 
year  growing  in  extent  and  value.  Med- 
ical missionaries  are  found  to  be  the 
most  effective  and  most  generally  accept- • 
able.  It  is  well  also  to  notice  the  num- 
ber of  native  agents  now  successfully 
engaged  in  the  great  propagandist  work. 
In  all,  20,170. 

(The  above  report  was  mad' 

Fall  of  1889,    The  reports  tor  If 

these  figures.)  _ 
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THE  LAST  COMMAND, 


«*Go,  Work  To-daj." 

Weary  asd  famlihlng  far  away. 

Tbooaanda  and  tboaaanda  th«re  are  to-day 

Hangering  for  no  •a.rthly  bread, 

For  it  ia  not  tbaa  that  aoiUa  are  fed : 

Tla  **  Ob,  for  tbe  Bread  of  Ufe  I "  they  cry— 

••  Ckme  orer  and  help  na,  ere  we  die  I " 

Weary  are  tbey,  bot  no  wrthly  reft 
Can  aootbe  tbe  beayiJy-laden  breaat. 
**  Come  onto  Me,"  laid  One;  and  why 
Do  tbey  paaa  tbe  loving  Savior  by  7 
Alaa !  tbey  are  blind,  tbey  cannot  aee ; 
And  no  one  will  lead  tbem  to  Calvary ! 

Waiting  and  llat*ning  for  help  to  come ; 
Crying  alond,  bnt  tbe  beavena  are  domb ! 
Ob  1  it  ia  painful— nay,  *tia  wwng  I 
Wby  have  we  Cbriatiana  held  back  eo  long? 
**  Give  tbem  to  eat,"  waa  tbe  Maater*B  word : 
Sorely  Hia  children  have  not  heard  I 

Eyea  that  have  never  beheld  the  light, 
Hearta  that  are  sealed  In  tbe  deepest  night. 
Bonis  that  have  hungered  for  better  Bread, 
And  are  dying  now— becanae  Hope  ia  dead ! 
Who  will  go  forth  in  tbe  Maater'a  name. 
And  tell  them  wby  Jeans,  oor  Savior,  came  7 

Lonely  and  perishing  I— Christians,  wAy  f 
Qo  to  tbe  Master,  and  make  reply. 
Why  are^^M^lFdliobedient  sUll  t 
Wby  are  we  chooaing  oor  own  wiUT 
Wby,  when  those  long-neglected  landa 
Stretch  to  oor  aborcs  snch  pleading  banda  t 

"  Who  wUl  go  forth  T  "— tia  JesQ*s  voice 
Bidding  His  servanta  make  tbe  choice : 
Self ,— or  tbe  heathen  beyond  tbe  sea  t 
Self ,— or  tbe  Savior  who  died  for  thee  t 
Loving  and  swift  may  tbe  anawer  be— 
**  Here  I  am,  deareat  Lord,  send  me  I 

'  *  tiive  me  the  message  straight  from  Thee  i 
Let  me  an  emptied  vessel  be ; 
Then  with  Thy  blessed  Spirit  fill 
And  make  me  ready  to  do  Thy  willl " 
So  ahall  we  aing,  O  Savior  dear— 
*'  Thine  if  tbe  kingdom  "  even  here  I 

J.  B.  B.  B. 


The  I«a«t  Comoiand* 

BT  ma.  L.  O.  MOVBAir. 

'*  Go  ye  into  all  tbe  world,  and  preacb  tbe  Gos- 
pel to  every  creature/* 

''Qol"    Tis  the  Lord's  command, 

Leave  all  your  heart  holds  dear, 
Loosen  the  clasp  of  the  fondest  hand, 

And  check  the  falling  tear. 
Mother,  and  babe,  and  friend. 

Go,  while  they  all  remain, 
Dragging  unto  your  journey's  end, 

An  ever  lengthening  chain. 

*  *  Ye ! "    Not  some  other  one 

Whom  yon  think  fitter  still. 
By  you,  by  you,  must  the  work  be  done. 

Such  is  the  Master^s  will. 
Nor  urge,  ''There  are  others  here 

By  love  less  fondly  tied," 
•  Other  hearts  cling  as  close,  as  dear, 

**  Go  ye  !  '*  said  the  Crucified. 

**  To  all  the  world  "  then  go. 

Nor  seek  the  favored  climes 
Whose  balmy  beauty,  in  golden  glow 

Tou  long  for,  many  times. 
Not  where  the  nations  know 

Tbe  love  of  God  sublime^ 


But  where  there  is  dark  and  Godless 
woe. 
And  church-bells  never  chime. 

" Preach"  tor  the  Master,  then 

Tell  what  He  speaks  within. 
Come  cluse  to  the  hearts  of  heathen  men 

y^  hose  souls  ate  soiled  by  sin. 
And  let  your  every  deed, 

Speak  like  an  earnest  word. 
Patiently  sowing  the  precious  seed. 

Let  your  voice  and  your  life  be  heard. 

*'  The  Gospel "  you  may  tell. 

Glad  tidings  of  great  joy, 
Gk>d  loved  poor  sinners  so  well,  eo  well, 

Let  this  your  tongue  employ. 
How  we  are  saved  by  grace 

Thro*  faith  in  Him  who  died, 
How  we  may  see  the  Father's  face. 

Be  blessed,  be  sanctified. 

'•  To  every  creature  "  speak 

The  love  that  wings  your  soul, 
None  so  wicked,  so  wild,  so  weak. 

But  Christ  can  make  him  whole. 
The  poor,  the  sad,  the  lone. 

The  rich,  the  proud,  the  great. 
For  every  sinner  did  Christ  atone, 

They  perish  while  ye  wait. 

**  Go  ye  to  all  the  world," 

And  preach  to  every  one. 
The  Gospel  banner  must  be  unfurled 

Wherever  shines  the  sun. 
But,  comfort  thou  thine  heart, 

God  wdy  cfills  His  oum. 
He  sendeth  forth  to  the  hardest  part. 

Those  nearest  to  His  throne. 


niMlon  Conecri  Exercise* 

BT  MBB.  U  e.  MOVBaJI. 

Firtt  Vciee, 

In  fair  Japan,  a  thousand  flowers 
Wear  lovelier  forms  and  hues  than  ours. 
But  saintly  pale  and  pure  as  snow 
Our  Blaster  lilies  bloom,  to  show 
That  One  has  'risen  to  realms  of  light. 
Whose  love  can  make  our  souls  as  white. 

Seeond  Voice. 

And  in  the  southern  skies,  afar 
Beams  many  a  strange  and  glorious  star, 
Planets  to  northern  heavens  unknown. 
But  we,  more  blest,  can  call  our  own. 
The  radiant  star  of  Bethlehem, 
Brighter  than  Orient's  richest  gem. 

Third  Voiee, 

On  India's  dusky  children  shine 
Jewels,  from  many  a  priceless  mine. 
But  we  can  never  envy  them 
Ruby,  or  diamond  diadem. 
For,  thro'  Gkxi's  love  we  may  behold 
The  gates  of  pearl,  the  streets  of  gold. 

Fourth  Voice, 

The  bulbul  sings  in  Cashmere  groves 
Close  hid  beside  the  rose  he  loves. 
But  sweeter  music  we  can  hear 
As  aU  around  us,  ringing  clear, 
Tbe  saored  chime  of  Sabbath  bells 
Upon  tbe  air  of  freedom  swells. 


Four  Voicee  in  Concert. 

Thus,  flower,  and  star,  and  gem,  and  song, 
Unto  the  Christian  faith  belong. 
Send  forth  the  word,  to  other  climes 
That  never  heard,  our  Sabbath  chimes. 
The  banner  of  the  Cross,  unfurled. 
Brings  happiness  to  all  the  world. 


The  Illndo  Set  Free* 

BT  MBS.  BUILT  C.  PB^BBOK. 

Bound  by  his  vow  of  ten  mute  years, 

A  Fakir  devotee, 
Besmeared  with  sacred  Ganges'  mud 

Was  a  loathsome  wreck  to  see. 

With  rags  his  only  covering. 

About  his  neck  he  wound 
A  deadly  serpent's  cast-off  skin. 

In  wildest  jungle  found. 

No  lisp  he  spoke  for  four  long  years, 
Paid  prompt  the  Brahmin  tithes, 

And  heeded  well  what  shasters  teach, 
To  merit  Paradise. 

Thought  he.  "  For^  others  costly  robes ; 

Mine  penury,— mine  this, 
To  breathe  no  word  for  six  years  more, 

And  win  eternal  bliss !  *' 

Cried  one,  *'  All  useless  are  thy  pains, 
The  Lord  in  heaven  makes  free ! 

Christ  Jesus  only  saves  from  sin, 
To  Him,  haste  thee  to  flee  f 

God  blessed  the  Word ;  He  broke  the  spell, 

The  Hindu  dared  to  speak, 
Though  kindred  scoffed  and  caste  was 
gone 

The  Savior  he  would  seek. 

'  No  longer  sacred  Ganges'  mud. 
Away  with  serpents'  charm ! 

With  God,  the  mighty  God,  my  friend 
What  earthly  power  can  hann? 

'*  Lord  Jesus,  lead  me  by  the  hand, 
I'll  sound  Thy  praise  abroad. 

Till  idols  perish  from  the  land 
Abolished  by.  Thy  word  I  »* 


**  Oh,  ChrlBtiant,  vtew  the  dMj 
Of  retribution  I   Think  how  ye  wiU  bear, 
From  yoor  Bedeemer*!  lips,  the  fearful  wordi : 
'  Thy  brother  periahing  in  hia  own  blood 
Tbouaaweat.'  Thy  brother  hungered,  waa  athint. 
Waa  naked,  and  thon  aaweat  it.    He  waa  aick. 
Thou  didat  withhold  the  healing;  waa  in  prisoa 
To  vice  and  ignorance— nor  didat  thoa  aend 
To  aet  liim  tree  I    Oh,  ere  that  boar  of  doom. 
Whence  there  ia  no  reprieve,  brethren,  awake 
From  thia  dark  dream." 

**  The  time  of  hope 
And  of  probation  tpeeda  on  rapid  winga, 
Swift  and  retnmleaa.    What  thoa  heat  to  do, 
Do  with  thy  might.    Haate,  lift  aload  thy  ?oloe 
And  pobliah  to  the  bordera  of  the  pit 
The  reaorrection.    Then,  when  the  ranaomed  oom 
With  gladueva  onto  Zion,  thoa  ahalt  Joy 
To  hear  the  valleya  and  the  hms  break  lortb 
Before  thorn  into  ainglBg :  Tbooahakjaia 
The  raptured  aciain,  eaaUiafi  that  ibt  Lofd 
Jehovah,  God  OmnlpotMit,  doUi  nd|ga 
O^raUiheiarth.** 


LITTLE  SUNBEAM  MISSLONARY  SOCIETY. 
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■Why  («n't  we  have  some  sort  of 
club?"  asked  Nora  flet^her.  as  ohe  flti- 
ielied  reading  MiM  Fnmhiiin'a  "  CookiDg 
Club  of  Tu  Whit  Hollow" 

"What  do  you  meany"  aeked  her 
mother,  w)io  wbb  in  the  room. 

And  thcD  Nora  proceeded  to  tell  how 
and  why  theclub happened  to  beforwed, 
and  all  alwut  it,  even  to  th^  grand  din- 
ner at  the  achool-bouse. 

"Wa«n'tit8plendid,  mother?"  she  said, 
eDthusiaBticaUy,  "  I  don't  know  a.%  I'd 
care  to  have  a  cooking  club,  but  it  would 
be  nice  if  we  could  boTe  Momething  to 
biing  UB  together  and  have  a  good  time. 
Can't  you  think  of  something,  mother? 
Lolly  Sumner's  mother  diil,  you  know,'' 
Nora  looked  Ht  Mrs.  Fletcher  as  if  she 
thought  her  just  as  capable  of  thinking 
up  aomelhing  pleasant  for  amusement  aa 
LoUy  Sumner's  mother,  or  any  one  else  s 
mother.  Nora's  Aunt  Sarah  had  sent  her 
■The  Cooking  Club"  for  a  birthday 
present  the  week  betorp,  and  ahe  had 
been  greatly  interested  in  the  story  of 
the  club. 

**  Spring  school  has  been  done  two 
weeks,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
tbt!  enmmer  term  commpncee,"  went  on 
Nora,  after  waiting  a  few  minutes  for 
her  naother  to  speak. 

"How  would  a  Missionary  Society 
do?"  asked  Mrs.  Fletcher,  presently. 

"What's  that?"  asked  Nora,  in  such 
an  astonished  tone  that  her  mother 
l&ughed. 

"I  liave  been  reading  considerable 
about  them  lately,  and  have  thought  of 
trying  to  organize  a  society  among  Ihe 
ladie«,  but  just  now  it  occurred  to  me 
that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  com- 
mence with  the  little  girlH.  You  know, 
Nora,  that  in  India  the  people  worship 
idols.  Little  girl  babies  there  are  not 
welcomed  in  the~houBe8  as  they  are  here, 
and  sometimes  they  are  killed,  or  left 
to  die  of  neglect.  All  the  women  and 
girls  suffer  terribly,  No  one  teaches 
them  anything.  There  are  g(K)d  men 
and  women  who  are  wilting  to  leave  all 
Uieir  friends  here  in  America  and  go  to 
tbat  distant  land  to  tell  the  people  about 
the  true  God.  Aren't  you  willing  to  do 
what  yon  can  to  help  them  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  think  the  other  girla  will 
be,  too.  Teacher  told  us  something  about 
the  widows  of  India  and  ihe  Kiver  Gan- 
ges, when  our  geography  lesson  was 
about  India.  It  must  be  dreadful  tohve 
there.    When  can  we  meet,  mother?" 

"Next  Saturday  afternoon  at  three 
o'clock." 

"It'll  be  better  than  a  cooking  club, 
for  we  will  be  reaUy  helping  some  one 
b««ide  just  the  club.  How  shall  we  get 
the   money   to    send   away?      Shall   we 


make  Ihingx  to  i'ell  as  they  do  at  the 
sewing  circle?" 

'Each  member  will  piay  one  cent  a 
week,  or  flfty-two  cents  a  year.  Then, 
at  the  meetings,  we  will  cut  and  baste 
patchwork.  The  missionaries  teach  the 
girls  to  sew  and  make  dresses  for  them- 
selves. They  like  basted  patchwork  for 
that  purpose.  Then  you  can  make  lit- 
tle bags  of  bright  print  for  them  to  carry 
work  or  books  in.      And  scrap-books. 

"Scrap-books?  Would  we  buy  nice 
onesand  fill  them  with  pictures?  What 
would  they  do  with  them  ?  " 

"  The  little  girls  and  also  the  married 
women  are  delighted  with  a  picture  of 
any  kind,  but  bright  ones  please  them 
best.  They  are  given  to  them  forpriies, 
and  also  for  Chtistmas  presents.  We 
will  not  buy  any  scrap  books,  but  makt 
them  of  nice  wliite  paper.  There  are  a 
great  many  pretty  pictures  in  our  papers. 
These,  with  bright  cards,  will  make 
pretty  books." 

''  I'll  talk  with -the  girls  about  it,  and 
next  Saturday  you  will  be  surprised  at 
the  number  of  girls  you'll  see  here." 

The  next  Saturday  Mrs.  Fletcher  was 
indeed  surprised  at  the  number  assem- 
bled. There  were  fifteen  of  them,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen  years 
old.  She  had  thought  if  there  was  half 
a  do£en  she  would  be  satislied.  But  fif- 
teen !  and  Nora  made  sixteen.  It  wss 
almost  too  good  to  be  real. 

"  I  told  you  you'd  be  surprised."  said 
Nora. 

"I  am  glad  and  thankful,  too."  was 
the  reply.  "I  suppose  you  all  know 
what  we've  met  for  to-day  f " 

"  Yes,  yes  I "  came  from  all  sides. 

"Are  your  mothers  all  willing  that 
you  should  join  a  missionary  society?" 

Again  there  was  a  chorus  of  "  yes." 

"  The  ofHcers  needed  are  a  president, 
vice-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer," 
said  Mrs,  Fletcher.  ■■  Who  wiU  you  liave 
for  president  T' 

"  You,  Mrs.  Fletcher."  said  Addie  Lee. 

"  Oh,  no  :  I  will  be  leader  and  oversee 
your  work,  hut  some  one  else  must  be 
president.     Who  wiU  yon  have?" 

"  Addie  Lee," 

Addie  was  the  eldest  girl  present, 
rkime  one  seconded  the  nomination,  and 
Mrs.  Fletcher  put  it  to  vote.  Then  she 
declared  Addie  elected  president.  The 
other  officers  were  speedily  elected, 
Helen  Campbell,  vice-president ;  Lou 
Kingsley,   secretary  :    and    Nora,   treas- 

Mrs.  Fletcher  then  produced  a  cunning 
little  blank  hook  which  she  banded  to 
Lou,  the  secretary.  "Bead  the  pledge." 
she  said,  pointing  to  something  written 
on  the  first  page,  "  and  ask  the  girls  to 
sign  it." 

She  read  : 


"We  desire  to  help  children  in  thia 
and  heathen  lands  to  learn  about  C  brist, 
who  died  to  save  them  and  us.  We 
therefore  promise  to  give,  by  earning 
and  saving  one  cent  a  week  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  to  meet  forone  hour  every  Sat- 
urday to  work  for  this  cause,  and  to 
learn  about  missions." 

Each  girl  then  went  forward  to  the 
table  and  signed  her  name. 

"  We  ought  to  have  a  name  for  the 
society,"  said  one  of  the  girls.  They  all 
looked  toward  Mrs.  Fletcher,  and  she 
proposed  "  Little  Sunbeam."  "  For  you 
are  little  sunbeams  carrying  sunsbine 
wherever  you  go,  as  well  as  sending  it 
across  the  ocean  to  those  poor  Utile  ones," 
she  said. 

They  voted  to  adopt  this  name,  and 
the  secretary  wrote  above  the  pledge: 
Pledge  of  the  Little  Sunbeams.  Nora 
then  took  up  the  collection  of  seventeen 
cents,  and  they  felt  that  the  society  waa 
really  under  way. 

1  wish  1  could  tell  you  of  all  their  meet- 
iqgs,  Init  it  would  take  too  long. 

Two  weeks  after  Lou  received  a  letter 
which  surprised  her  very  much.  It  was 
a  polite  request  that  they,  the  signers, 
might  be  alloweil  to  join  the  "  Little 
Sunbeams."  and  signed  by  nine  of  the 
little  boys  of  the  village.  Lou  took  this 
letter  to  the  meeting  and  read  it  to  the 
assembled"  Bunl>eams."  It  caused  quite 
a  commotion,  some  declaring  that  boya 
would  spoil  everything,  while  others 
liked  the  idea.  After  quite  a  diacussion 
it  was  put  to  vote,  and  it  was  voted  that 
they  be  admitted  by  signing  the  pledge 
as  the  girls  did. 

The  Iwys  received  the  news  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  proved  themselves  to  be 
real,  wide-awake,  active  "Suntieams." 
They  were  not  very  skillful  with  the 
needle,  but  they  took  pains  and  did  their 
best.  They  read  while  the  girls  woiked, 
and  altogether  proved  themselves  very 
helpful. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  the  "Little 
Sunbeams"  had  raised  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, made  thirty  very  pretty  scra[)-booka, 
ba»t«d  enough  patch-work  for  a  quilt, 
made  a  dozen  little  work-bags,  furnish- 
ing them  with  needles,  thread,  thimble, 
and  Bcissor«. 

They  worked  bard  and  untiringly,  and 
deserved  a  good  deal  of  credit.  This  is 
the  way  they  furnished  the  work  bags  : 
Twelve  tittle  girls,  each  with  a  hag  on 
her  arm,  entered  the  largest  dry-goods 
store  in  town.  The  foremost  one,  which 
was  Helen,  showed  the  bag  to  the  mer-- 
chant,  telling  him  who  made  it  and  for 
whal  purpose,  and  ending  by  asking  him 
how  many  spools  of  thread  he'd  give- 
He  gave  (Mie  for  each  bag.  And  so  they 
went  on  from  store  to  store,  til)  the  bags 
furnished.  Wasn't  that  a  giH)d 
I    Cfui't  BOiM  9f jo«  try  ItV 
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WJJA  T  THE  DEACON  SAID. 


^tbttifl. 


l¥hat  tlie  Deacon  Said* 

*'  Yes/*  said  the  deacon,  **  there*8  many 
A  man  that  calls  himself  honest  that*s 
never  so  much  as  inquired  what  amount 
of  debts  heaven*8  books  are  going  to 
show  against  him.  IVe  learned  that. 
There  were  years  in  my  life  when  1 
hardly  gave  a  cent  to  the  Lord  without 
begrudging  it,  and  I've  wondered,  since, 
what  I*d  ever  have  talked  about  if  I'd 
gone  to  heaven  in  those  days,  for  I 
couldn't  talk  about  anything  but  bar- 
gains and  money-getting  here,  and  those 
wouldn't  have  been  suitable  subjects  up 
yonder. 

**  1  know  I  read  once  about  one  of  the 
Kings  of  England,  Edward  I.,  who  had 
an  officer  called  the  Lord  High  Almoner, 
and  one  of  the  things  that  man  had  to 
do  was  to  *  remind  the  king  of  the  duty 
of  alms  giving.'  I've  thought  to  myself 
many  a  time  that  it  would  be  well  for  a 
good  many  folks  nowadays  if  they  had 
King  Edward's  almoner  to  stir  them  up 
to  give.  Not  to  the  poor  only,  I  mean, 
but  to  all  the  needs  of  the  cause  of  Christ. 
There  are  lots  of  people  beside  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  that  need  a  Moses  to  say 
to  them,  '  It  is  He  that  giveth  thee  power 
to  get  wealth.*  Fve  allers  thought  that* 
that  was  a  grand  thing  in  David,  when 
he'd  done  such  a  job,  getting  together 
that  pile  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  tem- 
ple, and  he  just  turned  to  the  Lord,  and 
said,  '  All  these  things  come  from  Thee, 
and  of  Thine  own  have  we  given 
Thee.'  Most  men  would  have  wanted  a 
little  credit  for  the  pains  they'd  taken 
themselves. 

"Well,  in  those  years  I  was  telling 
you  about,  it  was  dreajdful  how  I  cheated 
the  Lord  out  of  His  due.  Once  in  a  long 
while  I  paid  a  little  to  our  church,  but  I 
didn't  give  a  cent  to  anything  else. 
Foreign  Mission  Sabbath  was  my  iheu- 
matiz  day,  reg'lar,  and  I  didn't  go  to 
church.  Home  mission,  day  was  head- 
ache day  with  me  allers,  and  I  stayed 
away  from  maetin'.  Bible  Society  day 
I'd  gen'rally  a  tech  of  neuralgy,  so't  I 
didn't  feel  like  goin'  out,  and  I  stayed 
home.  Tract  Society  day  I'd  begin  to  be 
afraid  I  was  goin'  to  be  deaf,  and  I 
oughtn't  to  be  out  in  the  wind,  so  I 
stayed  in -doors;  and  on  the  Sabbath  for 
helping  the  Publication  Society,  like  as 
not  my  corns  were  unusual  troublesome, 
and  I  didn't  feel  able  to  get  out. 

*'  Wife  wanted  to  take  a  religious  paper 
onc9,  but  I  wouldn't  hear  to't.  Told  her 
that  was  nonsense.  I  didn't  believe 
any  of  the  apostles  ever  took  religious 
papers.  The  Bible  was  enough  for  them, 
and  it  ought  to  be  enough  for  other  folks. 

'*And  yet,  I  never  even  thought  I 
wasn't  doln'  right.    I'd  come  Into  it  sort 


of  gradual,  and  didn't  think  much  about 
giving,  anyhow,  except  as  a  sort  of  losing 
business. 

*  *  Well,  my  little  girl  Nannie  was  about 
eight  years  old  then,  and  I  was  dread- 
fully proud  of  her,  for  she  was  a  smart 
little  thing.  One  Sabbath  night  we  were 
sitting  by  the  fire,  and  Nannie'd  been  say- 
ing her  catechism,  and  by  and  by  she  got 
kind  of  quiet  and  sober,  and  all  of  a  sud- 
den she  turned  to  me,  and  says  she,  *  Pa, 
will  we  have  to  pay  rent  in  heaven  ? ' 

*  *  *  What  ? '  says  I,  lookin'  down  at  her, 
kind  of  astonished-like. 

*  *  *  Will  we  have  to  pay  rent  in  heaven  ?' 
says  she.  again. 

«« «  Why,  no,*  says  I.  *  What  made  you 
think  that?' 

**  Well,  I  couldn't  get  out  of  her  for  a 
time  what  she  did  mean.  Nannie  didn't 
know  much  about  rent,  anyway,  for  we'd 
never  had  to  pay  any,  livin'  in  our  own 
house.  But  at  last  I  found  out  that  she'd 
heard  some  men  talking  about  me,  and 
one  of  them  said, '  Well,  he's  bound  to 
be  awful  poor  in  the  next  world,  I  reckon. 
There  ain't  much  of  his  riches  laid  up  in 
heaven. '  And  as  the  only  real  poor  folks 
that  Nannie'd  ever  known  were  some 
folks  down  at  the  village  that  had  been 
turned  out-of-doors  because  they  couldn't 
pay  their  rent,  that's  what  put  it  into 
Nannie's  head  that  maybe  I'd  have  to  pay 
rent  in  heaven. 

*'Well,  wife  went  on  and  talked  to 
Nannie,  and  explained  to  her  about  the 
'  many  mansions '  in  our  *  Father's  house,' 
you  know,  but  I  didn't  listen  much.  I 
was  mad  to  think  Seth  Brown  dared  to 
talk  about  me  in  that  way;  right  before 
Nannie,  too. 

*'  I  fixed  up  some  pretty  bitter  things 
to  say  to  Seth  the  next  time  I  met  him, 
and  I  wasn't  very  sorry  to  see  him  next 
day  in  his  cart.  I  began  at  him  right  off. 
He  listened  to  everything  tbat  I  sputtered 
out,  and  then  he  said,  *  Well,  deacon,  if 
you  think  the  bank  of  heaven's  got  any- 
thing in  it  for  you,  I'm  glad  of  it;  but 
I've  never  seen  you  making  any  deposits,' 
and  then  he  drove  off. 

•'Well,  I  walked  over  to  my  black- 
berry patch,  and  sat  down  and  thought, 
and  the  more  I  thought  the  worse  I  felt. 
I  was  angry  at  first,  but  I  got  cooler,  and 
I  thought  of  foreign  mission  Sabbath 
and  the  rheumatiz,  and  home  mission 
Sabbath  and  the  headache,  and  Bible 
Society  day  and  the  neuralgy,  and  tract 
day  and  the  corns,  till  it  just  seemed  to 
me  I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer;  and  I 
knelt  down  there  in  the  blackberry  patch, 
and  said,  '  O,  Lord,  I've  been  a  stingy 
man  if  ever  there  was  one,  and  if 
ever  I  do  get  to  heaven,  I  deserve  to  have 
to  pay  rent,  sure  enough.  Help  me  to 
give  myself,  and  whatever  I've  got,  back 
to  Thee.' 

"And  I  believe  He's  helped  me  ever 


since.  'Twas  pretty  hard  work  at  first, 
getting  to  giving.  I  did  feel  pretty  soie 
over  that  first  dollar  I  slipped  into  the 
coUection-plate,  but  I've  learned  better 
now;  and  I  mean  to  keep  on  giving  *u 
unto  the  Lord '  till  I  go  to  that  heaTen 
where  Nannie's  been  this  twenty  years." 
^Congregationaiiat. 

Th%  HaeaAoMlam  Cry* 

BT  KM.  t.  a.  H.  B. 

The  heathen  are  perishing;  onward  fhey  go 
Fast  as  the  dock  ticks,  downward  to  woe ; 
Too  who  hate  money,  oh  I  wlU  70a  not  ghre  ? 
That  the  souls  of  the  perishing  heathen  nii^  lifer 

The  Lord  can  conTert  them  without  yon,  *tis  tnie- 
Or  yonr  perishing  wealth,  (or  all  things  He  can  do 
Bot  yet,  this  great  honor  is  part  of  His  plan, 
That  he  will  accept  the  poor  senioe  of  man. 

Oh  I  wonderful  honor*  and  ecstatic  bliss 
For  those  who're  engaged  in  a  service  like  this, 
The  wealth  of  the  world  is  like  baables  that  break. 
Unless  it  be  used  for  the  dear  Master^  sake. 


A  Talk  About  Giving. 

BT  MIKMU  B.  KEKNBT. 

'*  What  is  the  matter  with  you  to^laj, 
Jennie  ?  Something  seems  to  be  troub- 
ling you,"  said  Mrs.  Meredith  to  a  young 
neighbor,  who  had  run  in  with  her  sew- 
ing to  spend  the  afternoon. 

The  usually  bright  face  of  the  young 
matron  was  clouded  over,  and  a  heavy 
sigh,  which  had  just  unconsciously 
escaped  her,  occasioned  Mrs.  Meredith's 
question. 

*'  I  am  tired  of  being  so  poor,*'  ahe 
answered,  rather  impatiently.  * '  It  is  10 
hard  to  have  just  enough  money  to  live 
upon,  and  hardly  a  cent  to  spare  for  any- 
thing besides  our  actual  necessities.  We 
never  seem  to  have  anything  to  give  to 
charitable  purposes.  It  seems  to  me  h 
would  be  really  a  luxury  to  respond 
freely  to  all  appeals  for  charity."  And 
tears  gathered  slowly  in  her  eyes. 

**  I  always  feel  that  giving  is  not 
merely  a  duty,  but  a  privilege  and  a  lux- 
ury as  well,  my  dear,'*  replied  Mn. 
Meredith,  '*  so  I  know  how  badly  it  must 
make  you  feel  when  you  are  obliged  to 
let  any  appeals  pass  unanswered.*' 

**  You  remember  that  poor  man  who 
was  killed  on  the   railroad  track  Itft 
week?"  said  Jennie.    *'A  aubecription 
has  been  started  for  his  wife  and  little 
children,  and  this  morning  the  paper 
was  brought  to  me.    I  know  just  how 
needy  the  poor  woman  is,  and  I  would 
willingly  have  added  my  contribution  if 
I  had  any  money  to  spare,  but  I  actually 
hadn't  a  cent  to  give,  and  it  did  look  so 
mean  in  me  to  refuse.    The  truth  is  that 
we  haven't  ever  got  enoui^  to  afford  to 
give  anything.    I  manage  just  as  eoo« 
nomically  as  I  oaa,  and  aara  in  ereiy 
poeaible  way,  and  even  then  we  oan  only 
just  make  enuds  meet*' 

<' Are  you  sue  jroa  OMit  atfovd  to  gWa 


/ro;C  PHIL  AND  THE  BOYS  WORKED  UP  GIVING. 


«a7tbiDg?"a3keiMrs.  Meredith,  quietly. 
'•  HttTe     yi»n     tried     a  ay    ayatem     of 

"Any  system  of  giving?"  repeated 
Jennie  in  astoniahment.  "  Why.  what 
do  you  Diean.  Mrs.  Meredith  ?  We  al- 
wayi  give  whatever  we  can  spare  when 
tbei«  ie  any  call  for  charity," 

"And  do  you  make  the  necesaary  ei- 
peodltaree  for  the  table,  or  for  clothing 
in  tUe  same  way,  just  takiag  whatever 
may  be  conrenieut  ?  "  asked  Mra,  Mere- 
dith. 

■■Oh.  no."  answered  Jennie,  "We 
divide  Will's  salary  up  and  make  allow- 
ancee  for  all  our  expenses,  and  then  we 
know  just  bow  much  we  can  afford  to 
spend  on  any  one  thing." 

"Don't  you  think  that  charitable  ap- 
propriationB  ought  to  enter  into  your 
calculations  just  as  much  as  any  other 
expenditure?"  asked  Mrs.  Meredith.  "I 
know  that  giving  is  often  a  matter  of 
impulee  instead  of  principle,  but  I  don't 
tbink  that  is  the  way  it  should  be  re- 
garded. Suppose  you  and  your  husband 
had  pledged  yonrselvea  at  the  lieginning 
of  the  year  to  lay  by  ona-teuth  of  your 
income  for  charitable  purposes:  then 
you  would  always  have  a  fund  to  draw 
up^n  whenever  you  desired  to  give,'' 

"A  tenth  1 "  exclaimed  Jennie,  "Why, 
Mrs  Meredith,  tltat  would  be  eighty 
dollars  a  year.  We  could  never  spare 
all  that." 

"Have  you  ever  tried?"  asked  Mrs. 
Meredith. 

'■  No,  we  never  tried  to  put  aside  any 
certain  portion,  but  I  know  we  couldn't 
do  it." 

"Ton  don't  know  what  you  can  do 
natil  yon  try,  my  dear,"  said  her  friend. 
"When  we  were  married.  Mr.  Meredith's 
■alary  was  only  six  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  two  hundred  less  than  you  have, 
yo3  see.  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  the 
whole  of  that  sum  would  be  very  little 
to  Utb  on.  We  resolved,  however,  to 
consecntte  one-tenth  of  it  entirely  to 
charitable  purposes,  and  every  month 
we  laid  that  one-tenth  aside  before  we 
nsed  any  of  the  money  for  anything 
else.  It  required  very  close  economy, 
and  perhaps  a  little  pinching  now  and 
then,  bat  we  always  had  the  luxury  of 
giving  at  onr  command,  and  it  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  us  to  know  that  we 
eoold  respond  to  any  appeal  tor  charity 
that  might  be  made  to  us." 

"  But  a  tenth  is  so  much,"  objected 
Jennie.  "Idon't  see  how  you  ever  man- 
aged to  give  It,  especially  when  you  had 
■0  litde  anyway." 

"  We  f«lt  that  we  owed  a  tenth  at  least 
to  the  L^rd,"  answered  Mrs.  Meredith. 
"and  U  aeemed  to  us  to  be  a  debt  that 
ooold  not  be  set  aside." 

"Tba  Jewish  law  about  tithes  is  not 
^tf  nan  Watttas  span  na  now  than 


any  other  of  those  laws,  is  itT'  asked 
Jennie. 

'■If  we  go  by  the  principle  that  our 
Lord  Himself  announced,  that  to  whom 
much  is  given,  of  him  much  will  be  re- 
quired, then  we  owe  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  tithe  which  was  exacted  from 
the  Jews."  answered  her  friend.  "It 
seems  to  me  that  a  tenth  is  the  very 
least  we  can  give,  and  after  we  have 
given  that  we  cannot  feel  that  we  have 
entirely  fulfilled  our  obligations,  I  wish 
you  would  try  a  regular  system  of  giv- 
ing. Jennie  dear.  Resolve  to  set  aside 
one-tenth,  even  if  it  requires  a  little 
more  economy  and  self-denial.  You  will 
enjoy  giving  it  all  the  more  on  that  ac- 
count, and  it  will  be  a  real  pleasure  to 
you  to  turn  this  money  into  the  chan- 
nels in  which  it  will  do  the  most  good. 
I  speak  from  an  experience  of  twenty 
years  in  systematic  giving,  and  I  have 
thought  a  greatdeal  about  it," 

"But,  Mrs,  Meredith,  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  you  feel  yourself  pledged  to  lay 
as'ide  a  certain  sum,  it  becomes  an  arbi- 
trary and  exacting  thing,  instead  of  a 
tree-will  offering.  Doesn't  it  seem  very 
hard  to  put  aside  a  tenth  and  know  iliat 
it  isn't  yours  to  use  in  any  way  except 
for  charity  ? " 

"Speaking  from  my  own  experience 
dear,  it  has  always  seemed  a  very  pre- 
cious privilege  to  lay  aside  for  the  Mas- 
ter's use  a  portion  of  that  which  He  has 
given  us.  and  1  believe  everyone  else 
who  has  tried  it  will  bear  the  same  testi- 
mony; and  surely,  money  put  aside  sys- 
tematicuHy  and  regularly,  is  just  as 
much  of  a  free-will  offering  as  money 
that  is  given  on  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment. Won't  you  promise  to  at  least 
give  this  plan  a  fair  trial  ?  I  am  sure 
you  could  not  be  persuaded  to  give  it  up 
after  you  had  once  un<lertakeD  it," 

"I  will."  promised  Jennie,  earnestly. 
"  I  will  talk  it  over  with  WiU  this  even- 
ing, and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  willing  to 
do  it.  It  doesn't  seem  right,  when  you 
think  of  it,  to  take  care  of  ourselves  first, 
and  then  give  only  what  is  left  to  the 

The  clock  on  the  mantel  chimed  the 
hour  and  she  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"  Why.  it  is  five  o'clock  already,  and  1 
must  run  home  or  supper  won't  be  ready. 
Good-bye,  I  wish  Will  could  have  been 
here  to  hear  all  that  you  have  been  tell- 
ing me,  but  we  will   talk  it  all  over  to- 

And  the  result  of  that  evening's  con- 
versation was  tliat  they  solemnly  pledged 
themselves  to  lay  aside  a  tenth  of  their 
income,  and  on  the  little  box  which  con- 
tains their  offerings,  Jennie  wrote : 

"Of  all  that  Thou  shaltgive  me.  I  will 
surely  give  the  tenth  unto  Thee." — The 
ChT^Aiani  ai  Work. 


"  Yes,  I  always  give  for  r 
everything    else,"    said    Phil,     "  I    give 
something  every  8unday,  dnn't  you  ?  " 

"Why,  no-i  give  five  or  ten  cents 
when  I  have  a  good  deal  of  money  and 
don't  want  it  all  for  anything,"  said 
Tom. 

"I  give  whatever  papa  or  mamma 
gives  me  for  it,''  said  James.    "Some- 


^it's 


"Oh,  I  always  give  my  own  money," 
said  Phil.  ' '  I  don't  think  it's  any  giving 
at  all  unless  you  do  that." 

"Yours  is  the  best  way.  Fm  sure," 
said  Tom.  soberly.  "They  say  it's  the 
regular  giving  that  counts." 

"  And  then,  of  course,  what  you  give 
is  just  BO  much  out  of  what  you'd  like  to 
spend  on  yourself." 

"Yes,"  said  Phil,  feeling  very  self- 
denying  and  virtuous. 

"I'm  going  to  try  your  way,"  said 
Tom.  "And  I'm  going  to  keep  an  ac- 
count and  see  what  it  will  amount  to." 

The  three  boys  were  on  their  way 
home  from  Sunday-school,  where  they 
had  heard,  from  a  misiiionary,  some  very 
interesting  accounts  ot  the  great  work 
which  is  going  on  in  Africa.  He  had 
treated  his  subject  with  all  the  power 
which  comes  of  a  heart  glowing  with 
zeal  in  the  grand  work  to  which  he  had 
devoted  his  bfe  and  love  for  the  poor 
creatures  whose  eyes  had  learned  to  look 
to  him  in  earnest  seeking  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  way  of  life. 

And  as  heart  always  awakens  heart, 
he  had  succeeded  in  deeply  stirring  the 
sympathies  of  his  young  hearers  as  he 
told  of  lives  wretched  and  degraded  in 
this  world  and  hopeless  as  regards  any 
other ;  of  down- trodden  women  and  neg- 
lected children  who  are  erring  out  to 
those  in  our  favored  land  : 

"  Come  over  and  help  us." 

8o  that  many  of  them  went  away 
with  the  solemn  feeling  that  they  should, 
in  some  sense,  be  held  answerable  if 
they  did  not  strive  to  hold  out  a  helping 
hand  to  those  in  such  sore  need.  For 
the  present  it  was  plain  that  misHlonary 
interest  was  to  be  centered  in  the  Dark 
Continent,  and  little  societies  were 
formed  among  Sunday-school  children, 
they  believing  it  would  be  pleasanter  to 
put  their  gifts  together  than  to  offer 
them  separately. 

Several  boys  came  to  Phil'shouse  on  the 
next  afternoon  to  talk  it  over,  and  Phil 
brought  his  account  book  to  put  down 
their  names  as  the  first  members  of  their 
society,  with  a  preamble  in  which  oc- 
curred many  high-sounding  words  set- 
ting forth  their  resolves  and  intentions. 

"  Vt'hat's  this,  PbU?"  asked  his  uncle, 
picking  up  the  book  on  the  same  evening 
after  tea. 
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"  Oh,  that's  my  account  book,  uncle. 
I  brought  it  down  to  take  names  and 
draw  up  resolutions  for  our  missionary 
society." 

**  May  I  read  it,  or  is  it  a  secret  organ- 
ization ?  '* 

'•Certainly  you  can.  I  am  simply, 
you  know,  trying  to  work  up  the  idea  of 
liberal  giving  among  the  boys.' 

'*A  most  excellent  idea,'*  said  his  uncle, 
concealing  his  amusement  at  Phil's 
pompous  tone.  '•  Let  me  see — bananas, 
twenty-five  cents;  soda  water,  ten  cents; 
peanuts,  twenty-five  cents;  bat,  thirty- 
five  cents;  candy,  fifteen  cents;  base-ball 
cap,  seventy-five  cents;  Sunday-school, 
six  cents — " 

*•  Oh  stop,  uncle  George,  that  isn't  it. 
That's  when  I  was  visiting  at  cousin 
Tom*s,  and  I  promised  mamma  I'd  put 
down  every  cent  I  spent." 

But  uncle  George  seemed  not  to  hear 
and  went  on. 

*' Peanuts,  fifteen  cents;  bananas, 
twenty-five  cents;  getting  shoe  mended, 
forty  cents;  soda  water,  ten  cents;  mis- 
sionaries, five  cents;  getting  bat  mended, 
fifteen  cents;  lemonade  for  the  boys, 
fifty  cents;  bananas,  twenty-five  cents; 
collection  in  church,  two  cents." 

*^Fl€cu€  give  me  the  book,  uncle." 

**rm  glad  you  don't  forget  your 
charitable  duties,  Phil,"  said  his  uncle, 
giving  up  the  book  with  rather  a  mis- 
chievous smile. 

Phil  took  it  in  some  confusion.  He 
bad  heretofore  thought  but  little  more 
of  his  spending  than  to  remember  his 
mother's  wish  that  he  should  keep  an 
account  of  the  money  with  which  she 
kept  him  so  liberally  supplied.  Now,  in 
looking  over  his  hasty  entries,  he  was 
astonished. 

''Well,  well!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
added  up  one  page,  '*  two  dollars  and 
ninety  cents  for  eating  and  play,  and 
seventeen  cents  for  giving.  And  I  brag- 
ging to  the  boys  what  a  good  thing  it  is 
to  give  regularly  ! " 

He  was  a  conscientious  boy,  and  his 
heart  smote  him  as  he  ran  over  the  long 
list  and  thought  with  his  newly  awak- 
ened feelings,  of  the  bread  of  life  which 
that  much  money  might  have  carried  to 
starving  souls.  If  his  mother  had  aimed 
to  teach  him  a  lesson  through  his  ac- 
count tx>ok  she  had  not  failed.  He  knew 
well  that  he  could  not  excuse  himself 
for  the  selfishness  of  the  past. 

He  got  up  at  last  and  stood  before  the 
glass. 

**Now,  my  young  man,"  he  said, 
shaking  his  head  very  threateningly  at 
the  boyish  face  he  saw  there,  *'you 
know  very  well  that  a  quarter  for  pea- 
nuts doesn't  look  any  larger  to  you  than 
a  pin's  head,  and  that  a  quarter  for  giv- 
ing looks  as  big  as  a  cart  wheel— but 
that's  got  to  stop,  sir !    This  book  isn't 


going  to  hold  any  more  accounts  of  dol- 
lars for  trash  and  cents  for  Sunday- 
school."— iV.  Y.  Observer, 


Bees  and  Missions. 

Bev.  Dr.  8.  J.  Humphrey  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  farmer  and  his  wife 
in  the  West  who  have  consecrated  them- 
selves and  their  property  to  the  Lord: 

The  wife  wntes:    *'It  has  k)een  very 

hard  on  Mr. and  myself.    But  our 

loving  Father  has  helped  us  daily. 
Never  has  a  year  i>assed  in  which  we 
have  felt  more  than  this  year  that  we 
were  helped  of  God  in  our  daily  duties. 
We  have  seen  the  honey  fiowing  in, 
until  in  our  weakness  we  were  almost 
ready  to  cry  '  It  is  enough,  Lord  ! '  yet 
the  thought  has  sustained  us  that  we 
were  fellow  laborers  with  the  dear  mis- 
sionaries in  heathen  Africa  and  China, 
and  while  our  bodies  have  been  taxed  to 
their  utmost,  our  hearts  have  rejoiced  in 
God  our  Savior  that  we  were  permitted 
to  suffer  and  labor  for  Him." 

Their  early  life  and  how  they  came  to 
become  liberal  givers  to  missions  is  thus 
described: 

Mr.  ^—  was  a  young  farmer  not  in 
firm  health,  and  his  wife,  like  him,  was 
naturally  of  a  thrifty  and  saving  disposi- 
tion. They  were  in  humble  circum- 
stances. The  farm,  an  **  eighty,"  which 
they  had  taken,  was  only  in  part  paid 
for.  They  h*ad  not  means  sufficient  to 
build  a  barn,  and  the  home,  which  they 
still  occupy,  was  of  the  humbler  sort  of 
farm  houses.  Their  first  years  were 
those  of  struggle  and  disappointment. 
The  farming  did  not  greatly  prosper, 
and  the  intense  desire  of  their  hearts,  the 
joy  of  parentage,  was  denied  them.  But 
notwithstanding  the  increasing  weak- 
ness of  the  wife,  which  left  her,  much  of 
the  time,  able  to  work  only  with  her 
hands  and  her  busy  brain,  the  Lord  was 
gracious  to  them,  and  through  even 
their  trials,  drew  them  gently,  year  by 
year,  nearer  to  Himself. 

Their  pastor,  who  both  preached  and 
practiced  the  giving  of  a  tenth  as  a  Chris- 
tian duty  and  privilege,  was  of  great 
service  in  leading  them  to  consecrate 
not  simply  their  hearts,  but  their  prop- 
erty to  the  Lord  (as  if  there  could  be 
any  real  consecration  that  did  not  in- 
clude a  man's  property).  His  salary  was 
small,  $700,  his  family  was  large — ^there 
were  at  least  seven  children,  and  these 
friends  were  wont  to  say  to  him,  "  You 
cannot  afford  to  give  so  much."  But  his 
constant  answer  was  "/  cannot  afford 
not  to  do  it  The  nine- tenths  goes  far- 
ther than  the  ten-tenths  used  to  do 
before  I  made  this  covenant  with  the 
Lord." 

As  the  products  of  the  farm  went  but 
little  beyond  the  necesaitiea  of  the  place, 


the  wife  in  her  desire  to  earn  mooey  to 
give,  turned  her  fertile  brain  and  facile 
hands  to  various  devices.  As  she  could 
work  only  in  a  reclining  position,  she 
made  wax  fiowers,  and  stufftd  birds,  and 
did  hair  work.  A  kind  of  half  lounge 
built  in  the  family  carriage  enabled  her 
to  drive  alone  to  neighboring  towns 
where  she  exchanged  the  results  of  her 
handicraft  for  out-of-date  hats,  and 
soiled  ribbons,  or  bits  of  silk.  Theee 
hats,  trimmed  by  her  deft  fingers,  to  the 
number  of  seven  or  eight  hundred,  have 
been  sent  to  Indian  and  Freedmen 
schools,  some  of  them  being  given  to  the 
needy,  and  others  sold  and  the  proceeds 
put  into  such  benevolent  work  as  re- 
quired money. 

For  the  same  purpose,  they  began 
some  years  since  to  keep  beea.  At  the 
beginning,  it  was  not  a  succeiB.  For  the 
first  three  years,  they  were  a  source  of 
expense,  one  of  the  years  costing  them 
$75  more  than  the  value  of  the  houey 
produced.  This  was  another  severe  dis- 
appointment. ,  Had  they  not  honestly 
entered  upon  this  project  to  gain  more 
for  the  Lord's  service?  And  yet  He  had 
given  no  blessing.  But  He  was  leading 
them  by  a  way  they  knew  not.  Grad- 
ually, one  after  another,  under  the  gen- 
tie  ministry  of  the  Spirit^  the  bonds  of 
selfishness  gave  way  until  they  came 
into  the  full  purpose  indicated  in  the 
letter  with  which  this  account  opens— 
the  purpose  of  giving  all  the  &urplv», 
after  their  honest  debts  and  necessities 
had  been  met,  to  the  Lord's  work. 

Then  the  prosperity,  which  at  an 
earlier  time  might  have  narrowed  their 
hearts,  began  to  come  in.  The  debt  on 
the  farm  disappeared ;  a  bam  was  built; 
there  was  money  in  hand  to  enlarge  the 
appliances  of  the  apiaries,  and,  best  of 
all,  there  came  precious  blessings  to 
their  souls.  Now  life  and  money-get- 
ting were  found  to  have  a  divine  and  de- 
lightful significance. 

**  Since  our  all  has  been  oonaecrated,*' 
they  wiite,  "  this  has  seemed  like  a  dif- 
ferent world.  We  feel  that  God  is  so 
good  to  let  us  be  helpers  with  tiim." 
No  covetous  farmer  in  all  the  land,  ris- 
ing up  eariy,  sitting  up  late,  eating  the 
bread  of  carefulness— iimi6btii(jr  that  be 
may  get  money  to  buy  the  next  farm 
when  his  shiftless  neighbor  over  the 
fence  there  shall  be  obliged  to  sell  out, 
plans  with  more  care,  or  practices  a 
closer  economy  than  does  this  thrifty 
pair,  as  they  give  their  strength  to 
money-making  for  the  Lord.  And  why 
should  they  not  ?  He  works  for  his  own 
little  self ;  they  for  the  Lord  Jesus,  aod 
a  world  of  suffering  humanity  t 

From  this  ''eighty,"  worth  about 
|6,000,  and  from  the  two  afifauries  which 
may  be  valued  at  |i,000  moie,  Mr.  and 
Mrs. have  been  pmnltfeid  to  flt«  as 


"tbe  suri-lus"  during  the  last  six  years, 
about  17,500. 

The  seaeoas  hate  not  all  been  alike 
proaperous.  One  year,  the  great  honey 
year,  they  gladly  paid  into  the  trcoHiiry 
of  the  Lord,  about  $4,100.  This  year  the 
#urplua  will  be  but  little.  They  write 
submissively:  "The  Lord  has  seen  best 
not  to  lend  us  quite  ho  freely  as  in  the 
past,  so  we  cannot  give  what  we  do  not 
have,  but  our  hearts  go  out  in  longings 
that  cannot  be  uttered  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  to  tbe  earth's  remotest 
bounds,  and  for  Buffering  humanity." 

Theae  friends  do  not  confine  their 
benefactions  to  any  one  work,  but  main- 
tain a  lively  and  intelligent  interettt  in 
all  the  leading  causes  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, and  they  seem  unuBually  fruitful 
in  devising  little  helpful  things  in  their 
aid.  A  girls'  mission  circle  is  made  glad 
by  their  purchase  of  a  rag  carpet  which 
the  little  fingers  have  toiUiill)'  sewed. 

And  then  tbin  carpet,  packed  in  with 
such  tbings  as  make  a  Thanksgiving  at 
both  ends  of  the  line,  goes  to  a  home 
mlsaioDary  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
Fifty  hats  are  added  to  be  sold  for  the 
new  church  he  is  attempting  to  build. 
Some  swarms  of  bees  have  also  been  sent 
him,  in  tbe  expectation  that  their  pro- 
duct will  soon  enable  the  church  to  give 
upthe(300of  aid  which  it  receives  yearly 
from  tbe  Home  Missionary  Society. 

"  That   dear    home    missionary    and 

wife,"'    Mrs.  ,  writes,    "  have  been 

such  a  strength  and  blessing  to  Mr, 

and  myself  since  we  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  them !  It  has  been  de- 
lightful to  prepare  a  box  for  Ihem  year 
by  year,  and  I  feel  like  recommending 
doing  ao  to  others.  It  will  create  a  self- 
foigetfulness  that  makes  life  enjoy  able." 
"It  is  bard,  very  hard  not  to  give  the 
little  money  we  can  command  to  each  of 
the  needy  objects.  We  do  give  to  all  a 
little,  but  it  would  be  such  a  pleasure  to 
live  for  each  society — to  have  a  self  for 
each  society."  "  May  God's  blessing  go 
with  it  is  always  our  prayer  after  in- 
cloaing  a  check.  It  is  but  natural  our 
heiarts  should  follow  what  our  hands 
have  labored  for.  What  we  ■pet  comes 
by  hard  labor,  but  it  is  cheerfully  given, 
»nd  we  only  wisb  it  was  a  thousand 
times  more.''  '■  We  feel  and  know  that 
our  hearts  a^e  not  free  from  sin,  and  we 
sometimes  feel  like  hiding  our  faces  in 
view  of  our  shortcomings.  But  if  tliere 
is  any  one  thing  that  has  been  the  great- 
eat  blessing  to  us  it  is  our  cunsecration 
of  property  and  all  we  have,"  ■■  God  has 
indeed  helped  us.  Sometimes  we  have 
felt  like  uncovering  our  heads  as  if  in 
His  presence,  and  we  feel  it  is  because 
we  are  trying  to  do  His  will,  not  for  any 
worthiness  on  our  part,  but  simply 
trusting   and  going  forward   where   He 


GIVIHG  AND  GJVIKG  UP. 

With  one  check  came  this  word:  "  We 
would  like  it  to  be  used  for  the  miasions 
in  -Africa— poor  Africa  !  Oh  that  God  in 
His  great  mercy  would  now  pom  out 
upon  his  people  a  desire  for  the  salvation 
of  the  world  1  After  we  get  our  homes 
paid  for,  and  are  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, all  we  can  make  after  that  cer- 
tainly belongs  to  the  Lord.  It  would 
only  burden  ue  to  keep  it.  But  if  given 
back  to  Him  it  ia  a  Hource  of  great  hap- 
piness ever  afterward.  It  must  yield  in 
the  conversion  of  souls  more  than  com- 
pound interest."  "  It  is  between  us  and 
our  God  whether  we  give  or  not.  But  I 
feel  that  we  are  impoverishing  our  souls 
to  all  eternity,  if  we  withhold  what  be- 
longs to  Him."  "It  is  the  greatest  joy  of 
this  earth  to  labor  for  Him  who  has  done 
so  much  for  us."  "But  give  God— our 
faithful  God— all  the  praise,  and  us  none, 
only  as  feeble  instruments  in  His  hands 
willing  to  be  and  ilo  anything  for  tbe 
advancement  of  His  kingdom." 


Oli'lns  and  <-lTinf  Cp. 

"  He  is  certainly  a  most  generous  man. 
He  has  just  given  live  thousand  jioundB 
to  the  work  of  foreign  miitsions.  It's 
one  of  the  most  munificent  gifts  we  have 
ever  received.'' 

"Not  quite  so,"  was  the  answer,  "1 
know  of  at  least  one  more  generous 
giver." 

"  Really '!  Well.  1  was  looking  through 
the  reports  of  the  last  few  years,  and  I 
saw  nothing  like  that  sum  on  the  dona- 

"  No,  the  gift  to  which  I  allude  has 
not  appeared  in  print,  and  will  be  known 
by  very  few  except  the  Lord.  The  other 
day  I  was  calling  on  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
very  aged  man,  who  told  me,  with  tears 
running  down  his  cheeks,  that  hia  only 
son  was  about  to  leave  home  for  mission- 
ary work  in  a  far-away  land, 
,  "The  father  had  discovered  that  the 
young  man  felt  called  of  God  to  such 
service,  but  was  tarrying  at  home  for  his 
sake,  '  How  could  1  keep  liim  back  J ' 
said  the  old  man.  'I  have  prayed  all 
my  life:  "Thy  kingdom  come;  Send 
forth  laborers  into  Thy  harvest ; "  and 
with  all  the  pain  of  parting  with  my  boy 
in  the  certainty  that  I  should  never  see 
him  again  on  earth,  there  is  a  deep  joy 
in  giving  him  up  for  Christ's  sake.'  " 

I  said  to  myself,  on  overhearing  this 
conversation.  "  Surely,  here  is  a  true  test 
of  love — not  giving  only,  but  giving  ty»." 
For  though  love  cannot  exist  without 
giving,  there  may  be  large  giving  with- 
out love;  but  we  con  hardly  doubt  that 
it  is  love  alone  which  for  another's  sake 
gives  up  what  is  held  dear. 

With  the  majority  of  people  money  is 
hard  to  get,  and  harder  still  to  keep;  but 
if  we  have  a  holy  cnvetousness  we  can 
alt  become  rich  toward  Qod. 
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Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  says  :  No  congrega- 
tion is  so  small  or  weak  that  it  needs  or 
can  afford  to  pass  missions  by.  Theweak- 
ness  assigned  as  a  cause  is  often  in  con- 
sequence of  such  neglect.  It  keeps  a 
churcl)  weak  to  do  nothingfor  those  who 
are  without ;  unselfish  effort  quickens 
its  pulse  and  strengthens  its  sinev 
Self -extension  reacts  to  promote  self-sup- 
port ;  and  if  churches  now  having  only  a 
name  to  live  would  nourish  and  cheriah 
tlie  spirit  of  missions  there  would  be 
growth  both  in  numbers  and  in  graces. 


Fir* 


i  and 


Firnt  fruita  for  God— from  i 

trade.     . 
From  ships  and  railroads  lending  aid. 
From  all  that  factories  liave  made— 

The  first  and  best  for  Qod! 

FiTBt  fruits  for  Gwi—trova  every  home; 

For  Him  who  said.  "Let  children  coma;" 

To  preach  His  gospel,  train  up  some — 

Thefirtt  and  bestfoTOod! 


Liberal  Giving. — A  pious  Negro  cam» 

on  one  occasion  t<)  a  missionary  to  pre- 
sent a  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the 
society.  The  missionary  thought  the 
money  offered  was  b  larger  sum  than 
could  be  afforded,  and  told  the  giver  so, 
and  received  the  reply,  "  Massa,  the 
work  of  the  Lord  must  be  done,  and  I 
shall  Boon  be  dead." 


GniNO  BY  Children,  —  Tbe  Rev. 
Thomas  E.  Carter,  of  West  Side,  Iowa, 
writes  :  "  A  few  days  ago  two  childrea 
came  to  me  from  four  miles  away  with 
$1.3n  each,  which  they  had  earned  them- 
selves, and  which  they  wanted  to  give 
tor  missions.  Their  cunsecraled  mother 
has  taught  them  in  early  life  to  love  the 
miBi<ionary  cause.  They  know  more  to- 
day about  our  foreign  work  than  many 
adult  Christiana  do.  I  inclose  the  iden- 
tical lettere  which  came  to  me  with  their 
contributions."  These  letters  are  printed 
by  the  children  themselves,  and  we  pub- 
lish them  just  aa  they  are  printed  : 

My  mission  money  1  want  it  to  go  to 
China.  ZciNO  L.  BowBN. 

11.35.  lamsix. 

My  miBsionory  chicken-money  I  want 
it  to  go  to  Japan.       Mildred  Bowbm. 

tl.2S.  Five  years  old. 

The  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Ithaca  Dis- 
trict. Central  is'ew  York  Conferenoe, 
wiites:  "  On  one  charge  in  tlie  district 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  enthusiasm 
about 'Missionary  Potatoes, 'Almost  every 
one  who  can  command  a  little  land  is 
planting  a  potato,  a  large  one  judiciously 
cut  up,  tbe  yield  of  which  is  to  go  tor 
missions  " 


Sotti  ana  Commmttf. 


Pray  for  China.  Pray  that  this  great 
covMtry  containtTtg  one-fourth  of  the  in- 
habitanlt  of  the  uvrld,  mag  eontinue  to 
weteome  the  Ooapel,  and  that  the  day  may 
not  be  far  dittant  when  all  the  people 
ahalt  become  the  faithful  followers  of 
Chritt,  Pray  that  the  miseionariea  may 
be  etteouraged  and  Ktrengtiiened  by  ever 
iiunamng  auoeeM.  Pray  that  the  Lord 
of  the  harveit  may  »end  more  laborers 
into  this  great  vineyard. 

We  have  an  article  in  type  written  by 
BeT, H. H. Lowry, of  China, on"The Gos- 
pel to  the  Heathen.  Why?"- It  was  read 
before  the  Ohio  Conference  Miwionary 
Convention  at  Circleville,  Miy  10,  aod 
the  convention  reqaeBted  that  it  should 
be  furnished  the  chnrch  periodicals  for 
publication.    It  will  appear  next  month. 

We  have  on  hand  mapy  more  articles 
than  we  can  make  room  for.  Two  of 
these,  written  for  this  magazine,  will 
appear  in  the  "  Manual "  forJuly.  They 
are  "  Abstemiousness  and  Hisaions,"  by 
Rev.  E  Daviee,  and  "The  True  Spirit  of 
aHiseionar7,"byLenaR.  Brand.  Copies 
of  tha  Manual  for  July  will  be  forwarded 
to  any  one  sending  IS  cents  to  Pliillipa 
A  Hunt. 

We  have  given  in  this  number  only 
a  part  of  the  material  we  have  on 
China.  In  the  September  number  we 
will  furnish  a  farther  account  of  the  mis- 
sion work.  The  Summary  of  Protestant 
Uisaiuna  in  China  on  page  334  is  taken 
from  the  Chitute  Becorder  for  March, 
1887,  except  in  cases  where  we  have  been 
able  to  correct  the  figures  from  the  late 
reports  of  the  missionary  aocietiea. 

In  the  report  we  gave  of  the  miesiona 
in  Mexico,  in  the  Hiseiun  of  the  American 
Board  the  name  Bev.  Alden  C.  Wright 
Bhould  be  Rev.  Alfred  C.  Wright,  There 
«re  two  Bcbools,  one  being  conducted  by 
Miaa  M.  E,  Keyee  at  Parral.  There  are 
four  churches  organized,  one  in  Chihua- 
hua, one  in  Parral,  one  in  Paso  del 
Norte,  and  one  in  San  Isidro  IM  milee 
west  of  Chihuahua.  The  last  named 
is  in  the  mountaina  and  woe  organiied 
last  month.  It  is  the  result  of  six  months 
work  by  a  native  colporteur  and  has 
been  visited  only  once  by  a  missionary. 

The  General  Missionary  Committee  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will 
meet  tbia  year  in  New  York  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  at  10  o'clock. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  Missionary  Society  last 
month  the  committees  for  the  next  year 


NOTES. 

I  were  elected.  The  Committee  on  Publi- 
cation consists  of  Rev.  J.  M.  King,  D.D.. 

I  Chairman.  Rev.  D.  Wise,  D  P..  Re».  J.  M. 

I  Buckley,  D.D.,  Rev,  J,  F,  Goucher,  D.D., 

'  Rev.    A.    Longacre,    d.d..    Rev.  O.  H. 

I  Tiffany,  D.D..  Rev.  O.  H.  Gregory,  D.D., 
Rev.    A.   K.  8anford,  D.D..   Rev.  S.  B, 

I  The  Rev.  Dr.  Happer,  of  China,  has  been 
I  meeting  with  gratifying  success  in  ob- 
taining contributions  for  the  building 
and  endowment  of  a  Christian  college  in 
i  China.  Over  |IO0,000  have  already  been 
subecribed  or  paid.  It  is  proposed  that 
it  shall  be  similar  in  its  scope  and  gov. 
I  ernment  to  that  of  Robert  College  at 
'  Constantinople  and  the  Syrian  Protest- 
:  ant  College  at  Beirut. 

BlisB  Y.  May  King,  M.d.,  sailed  last 
month  for  China  as  medical  missionary 
at  Amoy  under  appointment  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  an  ordained  native  pas- 
tor in  China.  Her  parents  died  when 
she  was  but  two  'years  of  age  and  she 
then  became  the  adopted  daughter  of  D. 
,  BethaneMcCartee.H.D., for  many  yearsa 
I  medical  missionary  in  China.  She  grad- 
uated at  a  medical  college  in  New  York 
in  1863,  the  first  Chinese  lady  who  has 
graduated  in  medicine  in  either  England 
or  America.  She  also  took  the  first  honor 
of  the  class.  She  is  but  twenty-three 
years  of  age  and  there  is  every  prospect 
before  her  of  great  usefulness  to  her 
people.  We  pray  for  this  Chinese 
Cluistian  missionary. 

Is  there  more  money  expended  for  Home 
Minaione  than  reportedby  the  Minnonary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Epitcopal 
Church  f  Much  more.  The  Missionary 
Society  only  reports  what  it  receives  and 
expends.  Many  of  theConferenceshave 
Home  Missionary  Societies  and  collect 
and  expend  money  for  missions  in  their 
own  borders.  There  are  also  individual 
churches  and  persons  who  support  spe- 
cial missions  in  their  neighborhoods,  and 
several  of  the  great  cities  have  also  Meth- 
odist Home  Missionary  Societies. 

Are  the  reports  of  administration  e.c- 
pensea  giivn  in  the  Missionary  Review 
reliaitle?  In  t lie  June  number  the  Jfi>- 
sionary  Review  finds  the  per  cent,  of  ex- 
pense of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  by  compar- 
ing the  entire  home  espenae  of  the  Soci- 
ety with  the  money  expended  for  foreign 
missions  when  the  Society  expends  near- 
ly as  much  for  missions  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  counts  as  administration 
expense  items  Uiat  do  not  belong  to^t. 
After  saying  thi«  much  our  oorreapond- 
ent  will  not  require  we  should  answer 
'■yes"or  "no" 


Dr.  John,  the  Secretary  of  the  SouUun 
Home  Missionary  Society,  in  an  article 
in  the  Advocate  of  Ifiwions  stated  thit 
the  expenses  of  administration  of  Ui 
society  were  but  little  more  than  one- 
half  that  of  our  own  society.  We  n- 
plied  by  taking  up  the  same  items  of  ex- 
pense and  showing  his  mistake. 

He  DOW  replies  that  we  estimated  the 
expense  upon  the  receipts  for  foreign 
missions  alone.  He  says  :  "  The  income 
of  the  Southern  Board  for  the  same  yetr 
for  foreign  missions  waxtSSZ.lSl.K." 

Then  this  money  raised  for  forei^ 
missions  was  in  part  expended  for  home 
missions,  or  the  Treasurer  has  made  & 
mistake  in  his  printed  report. 

The  report  allowed  that  the  Confer- 
ences raised  and  expended  for  domeilic 
missions  (77,886  SO,  but  as  this  nunef 
was  not  received  by  the  Treasurer  or  ad- 
ministered by  the  Society  we  make  uo 
estimate  of  it. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  all  the 
money  received  during  the  year  by  him- 
aelf  from  the  Conferences  and  ftom 
Specials.  Centenary  and  Church  Exiea- 
sion  amounted  to  (232,137,58. 

The  Treasurer  expended  during  the 
year  for 

China t38,Ml.« 

BrazU ai.eaass 

Central  Mexico 46,0OT.SJ 

Mexico  Border 3T,384.2S 

To  missions  in  the  United  States,  a 
the  Columbia.  Denver,  Florida,  Germio 
Mission,  Indian  Mission.  Loe  Angeks, 
Montana,  Northwest  and  West  Texu, 
Pacific,  and  Western  Conferences,  ♦S.I,- 
883.92,  a  total  of  |1T7,.';88.26,  or  neaitf 
one-third  in  the  United  SUtes.  Tbe 
balance  of  the  money  was  used  iu  re- 
ducing the  previous  indebtedness  of  the 
society  and  in  paying  aalarie^  etc. 

Dr.  John  makes  the  mistake  in  eup- 
posing  that  the  the  "Incidental  Fund" 
is  used  for  administration  expense.  The 
moat  of  it  is  expended  for  the  ttaveliog 
expenses  of  missionaries  and  to  pay  in- 
terest on  funds  that  have  been  given  to 
the  Missionary  Society  with  tbe  under- 
standing that  interest  shall  be  paid  dar- 
ing the  lifetime  of  the  donors  and  si 
their  death  the  money  is  counted  in  the 
receipts  of  tbe  treasury  for  that  year  as- 
der  the  heading  of  legacies. 

Also  the  estimate  of  expense  should 
never  be  made  upon  the  appropriation! 
but  the  expenditurea,  for  the  approjuia- 
tions  for  home  expenses  are  seldom  ever 
entirely  used. 

We  believe  the  HIntonary  Society  o( 
the  Southsnt  Methodist  Chaicli  la  efB- 
clently  condnotad  and  that  fta  admfaiii- 
tration  npenaea  arg  no  Ui|w  than  Uwy 
shooldbe. 


OUR  MISSIONARIES. 
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my  Institute  for  Woman's  Chris- 
ork,  is  situated  at  105  £.  17th 
N'ew  York  City.  It  is  intended 
aining  school  for  women  who 
)  engage  in  mission  work,  and 
its  existence  of  fifteen  years  800 
lave  been  under  its  training,  of 
40  have  gone  as  missionaries  to 
kthen.  Full'  particulars  will  be 
any  one  writing  or  applying  to 
irintendents,  Rev.  acd  Mrs.  A.  G. 
»n. 

e  Coonirles  of  the  l¥orld. 

be   beginning   of   the   year    we 

)d  to  make  the  numbers  of  this 

ae  for  this  year  an  Encyclopaedia 

ons. 

umbers  for  the  first  half  of  the 

ntained  illustrative  and  det  cnp- 

icles  on  the  following  subjecte: 

jry.— Europe. 

vary. — Abyssinia. 

\, — Africa. 

.-^South  America. 

—Mexico  and  Central  America. 

—Japan  and  Korea. 

numbers  for  the  last  six  months 

itain  articles  as  follows: 

—China. 

«f.— India. 

ruber. — Asia. 

er.  —  Greenland      and      British 

a. 

nber.— United   States    including 

iter.— The  Island  World, 
lumber  for  September  will  give 
unt  of  all  countries  in  Asia  not 
red  in  the  previous  numbers  for 
jr.  We  shall  thus,  during  the 
ve  an  account  of  all  the  coun- 
the  world  and  of  the  mission 
ierein«  We  shall  also  in  some  of 
ibers  yet  to  fbllow  furnish  a  full 
aissionary  books,  missionary  so- 
etc. 


aneons  Missionary    lVe«fliigs. 

lemands  of  the  heathen  world 
e  Christian  Church  for  the  Gos- 
imperative,  and  call  for  a  greatly 
*d  liberality  and  a  more  complete 
ition  of  self  and  property  to  God 
cause. 

I  must  be  used  to  awaken  and 
the  missionary  spirit,  that  every 
n  may  be  ready  to  *'  go  or  send." 
ience  teaches  that  the  most  f  ruit- 
Q8  for  producing  the  missionary 
re   to   be   found  in  missionary 

8  made  sufficiently  interesting  to 
the  people,  and  where  informa- 
d  enthusiasm  of  speakers  may 
rted  to  hearers.  To  widen  and 
the  interest  a  large  number  of 

9  ahoold  be  held  at  or  near  the 
iflM,  that  whole  communities, 
I,  States  may  be  moved. 


These  meetings  have  been  given  the 
name  of  *' Simultaneous  Missionary 
Meetings.*' 

A  week  is  set  apart  during  which,  at  a 
large  number  of  places,  an  all  day  mis- 
sionary meeting  is  held,  for  which  care- 
ful preparation  is  made,  an  interesting 
prognunme  arranged  and  widely,  pub- 
lished, and  at  which  the  clearest  and 
fullest  information  is  given  as  to  the 
needs  of  the  heathen  world  and  the  Bible 
view  of  Christian  obligation  to  world 
evangelization. 

Such  meetings  are  being  held  in  Eng- 
land every  year  with  ever  increasing 
profit. 

Last  December  the  New  England  Con- 
ference held  during  one  week  six  mis- 
sionary conventions  at  leading  centers, 
all  which  were  well  attended  and  re- 
sulted in  great  good. 

In  November  next  the  Presbyterians 
of  New  Jersey  will  hold  during  one  week 
over  200  one-day  missionary  conventions 
— a  convention  in  every  Presbjrterian 
church  in  the  State.  The  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  has  called  for  one 
million  of  dollars  for  foreign  missions 
for  the  coming  year,  and  New  Jersey 
Presbyterians  intend  to  do  their  part  in 
raising  the  million. 

In  October  next  the  Newark  Confer- 
ence, occuping  the  northern  half  of  New 
Jersey,  will  devote  one  week  to  holding 
a  one-day  missionary  convention  in 
every  charge  in  the  conference.  The 
plans  are  being  formed  and  will  soon  be 
announced. 

Why  should  not  every  conference 
have  similar  meetings  during  the  fall 
or  winter  months? 

More  than  the  **  million  for  mipsions 
from  collections  only"  is  urgently  re- 
quired before  October  8 1 ,  1887.  Less  than 
that  will  us  leave  in  debt.  A  call  is  made 
upon  every  one  to  do  his  duty.  Let 
those  lead  who  can.  Let  there  be  a 
grand  forward  movement  along  the  en- 
tire line. 

Oar  Rlissioiiarles  and  nissions. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Waugh  has  been  transferred 
from  Dwarahat  to  Naini  Tal,  India,  and 
appointed  the  principal  of  the  Boys*  High 
School. 

Rev.  H.  F.  Kastendieck,  of  the  North 
India  Conference,  who  has  been  in  Eng- 
land for  the  past  six  months,  returned  to 
the  United  States  last  month. 

Rev.  G.  A.  Bond  who  went  to  Singa- 
pore, Straits  Settlements,  last  year  to  en- 
gage in  mission  work  has  been  obliged 
to  return  on  account  of  his  health. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Smyth,  of  Foochow,  China, 
has  returned  to^  the  United  States  in  poor 
health.    His  addess  is  Granby,  Mass. 

Rev.  C.  R.  Thobnrn,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
M.  Thobum  has  been  obliged  to  return 


to  the  United  States  from  India  on 
account  of  his  health.  He  is  at  Kings- 
ton. Ohio. 

Rev.  C.  F.  Eltzholtz,  of  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  has  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  will  take  work  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Rev.  L.  W.  Squier,  of  Japan,  as  been 
transferred  to  the  North  Ohio  Confer- 
ence. 

Rev.  Geo.  B3rron  Hyde  and  Miss  Lizzie 
Hewett,  of  our  Mexico  Mission,  should  be 
addressed  at  *'  Tetela  de  Ocampo,  Estado 
de  Puebla,  Mexico.*' 

A  correspondent  writes  us  from  Morad- 
abad,  India.  May  17:  '<  There  were  891 
pupils  in  our  Methodist  Episcopal  Sun- 
day-school yesterday.  We  expect  400 
next  Sunday.  In  front,  in  side  seats,  were 
the  teac  hers.  To  the  right  were  the  girls 
180  strong.  Behind  them  the  women. 
Then  to  the  left  were  the  boys  nearly  200 
strong— Christians,  Hindus  with  caste 
marks  on  their  foreheads,  and  Moham- 
medans, and  behind  these  were  the  men. 
After  singing,  the  bell  sounds,  and  all 
stand  up  while  prayer  is  offered.  We  do 
this  as  all  will  arise,  Hindus  and  all,  but 
all  will  not  kneel.  Then  follows  the  lee- 
son  read  responsively.  As  the  bell  again 
sounds  the  first  class  with  a  teacher  re- 
tires to  a  class  room — a  second  ai^d  the 
next  class  leaves,  and  so  on  till  all  the 
boys  and  men  are  out  of  the  hall.  Then 
the  girls  are  arranged  in  classes.  At  the 
next  sound  of  the  bell  all  return  to  the 
hall  for  general  exercises.  Our  High 
School  hall  seats  700  and  we  have  11 
class  rooms  so  that  it  is  excellent  for  a 
Sunday-school.  This  is  India  and  it  is 
but  a  short  time  since  in  this  city  no  girls 
could  read,  and  no  sound  of  the  Gk)spel 
was  heard." 

Pemeeocloii  in  China. 

Rev.  M.  C.  Wilcox  writes  from  Foo- 
chow, China,  May  16th: 

"There  is  at  present  an  unusual 
amount  of  persecution  here.  .Hardly 
one  of  our  six  presiding  elder  districts  is 
entirely  free  from  it.  The  nature  of  the 
opposition  and  the  virulence  of  the  out- 
breaks are  sufficient  to  cause  anxiety. 

"About  a  week  ago,  Rev.  Sia  Sek  Ong, 
presiding  e'der  of  the  Young  Ping  dis- 
trict, and  one  of  his  preachers  were  se- 
verely beaten  at  Sung  Chiong  by  a  mob 
while  attempting  to  measure  land  which 
we  had  bought  as  a  site  for  a  chai)el. 
The  magistrate  of  the  village  stood  by 
and  saw  the  preachers  beaten  without 
interfering.  In  fact  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  make  it  appear  probable  that 
he  rather  connived  with  the  ruffians 
who  want  to  keep  us  out  of  the  village. 
Consul  Wingate  has  the  matter  in  charge 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  guilty  parties 
will  be  adequately  punished. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  real 
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cau«e  of  this  rising  persecution.  The 
outrageous  treatment  of  the  Chinese  in 
America  may  have  something  to  do  with 
it.  but  it  is  more  likely  due  to  tlie  fact 
that  Christianity  is  attracting  more  and 
more  attention  in  this  part  of  the 
empire. 

*•  Possibly  the  Church  of  Christ  will  at 
no  very  distant  period  be  called  upon  to 
pass  through  such  fiery  ordeals  as  she  so 
heroically  endured  in  the  early  centuries 
of  her  history.  It  is  hoped  that  Chris- 
tians in  more  favored  lands  will  at  the 
Throne  of  Grace  remember  the  infant 
church  in  this  pagan  empire,  and  that 
the  Redeemer  s  cause  may  here  continue 
gloriously  to  triumph. 

"  Our  work  continues  to  prosper,  but 
still  greater  possibilities  are  before  us. 
The  great  need  of  the  hour  is  reinforce- 
ments for  Foochow." 


-♦♦♦■ 


Svreden  Con  Terence. 

Rev.  K.  A.  Jansson  writes  from  Stock- 
holm. Sweden,  MAy  23d: 

**The  conference  year  closing  three 
weeks  ago  has  indeed  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  since  our  church  began 
its  work  here  in  Sweden.  The  reports 
were  full  of  interest,  and  in  many 
places  powerful  revivals  have  gathered 
crowds  of  new  converts  into  our 
church. 

**Our  conference  was  held  in  Karls- 
Icrona.  Bishop  W.  X.  Ninde  presided 
with  great  ability.  At  the  opening  of 
the  conference,  he  spoke  of  his  travels, 
especially  in  India,  and  of  the  victory  of 
our  Redeemer's  kingdom.  His  speech 
was  heard  with  profound  interest. 

"  On  Sunday,  May  8th,  Bishop  Ninde 
preached  a  powerful  sermon  from  1 
Peter.  2d  chapter,  7th  verse.  After  the 
sermon  fourteen  persons  were  ordained 
deacons,  and  after  the  afternoon  sermon 
seven  were  ordained  elders.  The  con- 
ference session  was  a  very  blessed  time, 
and  the  preachers  returned  to  their 
fields  of  labor  with  determination  to 
work  harder  and  pray  more  for  success 
than  ever  before. 

"Four  preachers  had  determined  to 
go  to  America,  but  two  returned  who 
have  been  there  some  years. 

**  The  statistics  show  a  good  increase 
in  nearly  all  items.  •  The  increase  of 
members  and  probationers  is  1.371,  and 
now  we  have  15,178  Methodists  in  Swe- 
den and  Finland.  In  the  collections  it 
is  increased  in  all  items  except  as  to  con- 
ference claimants. 

'*  For  missionary  collections  we  had 
last  year.  11,597  kr.:  this  year,  13,939  kr. : 
an  increase  of  2.342  kr.;  nearly  1.000  kr. 
more  than  the  General  Committee  re- 
quested In  the  same  time  it  is  an  in- 
crease of  self-support  amounting  to 
6,728  kr.    Total   collected  for  all  pur- 


poses 187,417  kr.,  an  increase  of  24.- 
493  kr. 

"  On  Karlskrona  district  we  have  had 
a  good  and  successful  year.  But  with 
the  help  of  our  Lord  we  will  and  can 
come  up  higher.     And  we  shall  do  it ! 

**  Karlskrona  district  was  too  large  and 
was  divided.  Gotland,  an  island  about 
eighty  English  miles  out  in  the  Baltic, 
was  formed  a  new  district.  Last  year  it 
belonged  to  Karlskrona  distiict. 

*  *  For  next  year  we  must  enlarj^e  our 
work.  In  Noreh'tping,  as  1  before  have 
written,  it  is  necessary  to  have  two 
preachers,  and  if  we  could  also  appoint 
a  woman  missionary  there,  our  success 
would  be  grand.  Thousands  of  women 
are  laborers  in  the  large  cotton  manu- 
factories there,  and  an  intelligent,  good, 
heroic  woman  could  do  for  their  con- 
version what  never  a  preacher  can  do. 
In  MalmO  at  our  services — I  have  seen  it 
in  my  experience — that  when  the  mem- 
bership is  raised  to  some  hundred  per- 
sons, the  success  is  no  longer  so  large, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  divide 
the  church  and  let  the  two  hosts  go  on 
to  new  victories. 

"Indeed,  Dr.  McCabe,  the  field  is 
open  everywhere.  If  I  had  twenty  men 
and  salary  for  them,  I  could  give  them 
work  in  the  harvest  field.  So  it  is  with 
Kriatiantttad  and  Sidfucaborg,  and  with 
many  other  places. 

'*And  in  some  few  years  these  new 
places  will  support  themselves.'* 


Bishop  Ninde  writes: 

'*  The  Sweden  Conference  has  just  ad- 
journed. We  had  a  pleasant  and  har- 
monious session.  The  members  are  a 
fine  body  of  men,  genteel,  cultured, 
manly  and  fervent.  Great  stress  is  laid 
on  educational  preparation  for  admis- 
sion to  the  conference.  They  seem  de- 
termined to  have  scholarly  preachers, 
and  in  this  regard  their  young  men  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed.  The  reports  are 
very  cheering.  There  is  an  increase  in 
members  and  probationers  of  over  1 ,300. 
They  have  gone  much  beyond  the  Mil- 
lion-line in  their  missionary  collections. 
An  increase  of  seventeen  per  o^nt.  over 
last  year  was  required,  but  the  increase 
is  over  twenty  per  cent.  There  is  a  large 
increase  also  in  the  amount  raised  for 
self-support.  This  is  very  remarkable 
in  view  of  the  comparative  poverty  of 
our  people,  and  the  very  depressed  finan- 
cial  condition  of  the  country.  The  farm- 
ers are  poor,  and  apparently  growing 
poorer.  Foreign  competition  is  driving 
them  to  the  wall.  Food  is  abundant, 
but  the  scarcity  of  money  is  very  great. 
Many  of  the  country  people  have  little 
more  than  enough  to  pay  their  taxes. 
And  yet  these  poor  people  are  rolling  up 
a  large  increase  year  by  year  for  Chris- 


tian benevolences.  The  truth  is.  they 
appreciate  the  Gospel  and  what  our 
Church  is  doing  for  them.  They  crowded 
our  services  during  confeience  week, 
and  were  the  most  absorbed  and  rever- 
ential listeners  I  ever  saw.  ...  Id  ex- 
tending our  work  we  are  often  greatly 
indebted  to  influential  laymen  of  the 
State  Church  for  marked  favors  shown 
us — sometimes  in  enteitaining  our 
preachers  and  opening  their  own  houses 
for  our  services.  Our  labors  have  been 
instrumental  in  largely  increasing  the 
number  of  converted  souls  within  the 
State  Church.  It  is  probably  safe  to  ny 
that,  had  all  who  have  been  blessed  at 
our  altars  joined  our  communion,  we 
should  have  to-day  a  Church  in  Sweden 
of  not  less  than  50,000  members. 


IVorway  Conference. 

Rev.  J  H.  Johnson  writes  as  follows 
from  Norway : 

**  The  Norway  Conference,  at  its  recent 
session  in  Porsgrund,  was  presided  OTer 
by  Bishop  Ninde.  It  was  a  pleasant  and 
spiritual  occasion,  both  for  the  Confer- 
ence brethren  and  for  the  Methodists  of 
Porsgrund  and  the  adjoining  charges. 

'  *  The  past  year  has  been  one  of 
healthy  growth  and  proex)erity.  Ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  every  depart- 
ment. Marked  success  has  attended  the 
Sunday-school  work;  much  has  been  done 
in  church  building  and  improvement: 
three  new  churches  are  now  being 
erected,  and  the  benevolent  collections 
have  been  increased.  The  statistical  re- 
ports show  : 

*'*  Probationers,  611;  members.  8,888: 
Sunday -schools,  55;  teachers,  408;  schol- 
ars, 4,865;  paid  for  building  and  improv- 
ing of  churches,  16,268  crowns;  on  in- 
debtedness, 13,687'  cr.;  raised  toward 
self-support.  9.482  cr.;  for  current  ex- 
penses, 22,898  cr. ;  collected  for  missions. 
8.852  cr.' 

**  Six  promising  young  men  were  ad- 
mitted on  trial,  two  were  received  into 
full  connection  and  ordained  deacons, 
and  one  was  ordained  elder.  In  peace 
and  brotherly  love  the  Conference  met 
and  carefully  did  its  work,  and  with 
strengthened  hearts  and  hands  the 
brethren  parted." 

Rev.  B.  Jurgensen  writes  from  Tuns- 
berg.  Norway : 

"This  town  was  founded  before  the 
year  872.  and  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  town 
in  Norway.    Many  of  the  people  are  en- 
gaged in  catching  seals  and  in  seafaring 
and  have  prospered,  but  sin  and  dark- 
ness have  great  power.    Ten  years  ago 
our  mission  began  here.     Though  our 
congregation  is  small,  our  woik  has  been 
a  great  blessing  to  the  people  in  the  town 
and  in  its  neighborhood.     We  liave  a 
go.id  church  worth  18,000  kroner  cm 
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we  owe  6.030  kroner.  I  have 
turned  from  our  annual  confer- 
It  was  one  of  the  best  we  ever 
CVe  leamei   to   know   and   love 

Ninde. 

Letter  From  Swlts^rland. 

A.  Ruppanei'  ^Wtes   from   St. 
.May  81: 

sterday  (Whit  Monday)  we  had  a 
'.eased  Sunday-school  Convention 
^  St.  Oallen.  The  Rheineck.  the 
azwil  and  our  circuit,  that  is  the 
mtons.  St.  Oallen  and  Appenzell, 
ery  numerously  represented.  Our 
ul  chapel  was  entirely  filled, 
ban  four  hurdred  persons  assisted 
'eno3n  and  the  afternoon  meet- 

e  festival  was  opened  in  the 
ig  by  performers  on  the  trombone, 
arle  delivered  an  address  on  Acts 
howing  that  the  apostles  were  but 
mlearned  men,  but  filled  with  the 
host,  and  so  they  proclaimed  the 
rful  works  of  Ood,  especially  the 
3f  salvation.  The  speaker  encour- 
le  Sunday-school  teachers  to  seek 
nd  more  the  fullness  of  the  Holy 
and  to  have  confidence  in  His 
through  all   difficulties  of   the 

erthat.  we  heard  reports  from  the 
at  superintendents,  and  we  thank 
r  what  he  has  done  in  this  regard. 
we  on  these  three  circuits.  27  Sun- 
lools  with  86  teachers  and  1,318 
n.  We  have  745  subscribers  on 
:inderfreund  "(Children's  Friend), 
ised  for  our  Missionary  Society 
(00  francs. 

).  Schneebeli,  from  Rheineck, 
n  an  excellent  manner  about  the 
to  awake  and  to  advance  among 
Idren  delight  and  love  toward  the 
r-school.  I  referred  to  the  task 
community  toward  the  Sunday- 

d  several  singing  choruses  from 
med  places  embellished  the  gath- 
by  singing  some  suitable  songs. 
(t  song,  **  Stand  fast,  oh  people  of 
rd,"  chanted  by  all  choruses  to- 
made  a  powerful  impression, 
•rd  was  among  us  and  the  whole 
ition  took  an  exceedingly  favor- 
ourse.  Happv  and  encouraged, 
ody  went  his  way  when  the  time 
ieparture  was  come, 
three  weeks  our  first  Swiss  Confer- 
ill  be  held  at  Berne,  our  Federal 
We  have  had  here  a  blessed  year, 
God.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send 
rther  accounts  after  Conference. 
3SPBL  IN  All  Lands  with  its  filled 
I  reaches  me  regularly,  and  I 
yoa   heartily   for    the   sending 


Bishop  Taf  lor'B  Work  In  AfHca. 

Bishop  Wm.  Taylor  writes  from  Liberia 

to  Mr.  Richard  Orant,  Feb.  11  : 
"  I  will.  I  think,  put  Dr.  Williams  at 

Grand  Bassa,  to  open  a  mission  for  the 

Bassa  tribe,  and  I  will  go  on  to  the  Kroo 

coast,  and  found  missions  at  Stella  Kroo, 

Sastown,  Grand  Sess.  etc.    We  will  get 

the  natives  to  help  open  farms,  get  out 

timber,  and  frame  our  dwelling  houses." 

Under  date  of  April  1st,  he  says : 

*'  I  have  arranged  for  opening  a  dozen 

industrial  schools  and  mission  stations 

on  this  coast  among  raw  heathen  tribes, 

and  may  start  on  another  tour  to-morrow. 

We  eater  into  articles  of  agreement  with 

the  kings  and  chiefs  of  each  tribe  we 

visit.    They  are  : — 

1  To  '  cut  and  bum  brush.'  to  plant 
and  attend  first  crop  of  all  varieties  of 
food  for  the  mission. 

2  To  give  us  a  good  site  for  building, 
and  all  the  land  the  mission  may  require 
for  farming  and  grazing  purposes. 

3  To  cut  and  carry  the  wood,  build 
cook-house,  school -house,  and  a  mission 
house. 

'*  I  agrae  to  provide  the  teachers  and 
preachers,  and  all  else  which  may  be 
required  to  put  the  work  on  a  self-sup- 
porting basis.  We  set  out  with  this  plan, 
and  have  no  doubt  that  the  natives  will 
fulfill  their  engagements.  We  must  de- 
pend on  missionaries  at  home  to  supply 
these  fields  The  bouses  which  will  be 
erected  will  be  conducive  to  health,  and 
on  my  plan  will  cost  $200  each.  When 
the  mission  can  command  resources  of 
its  own,  and  as  need  shall  require,  ad- 
ditions can  be  made,  so  that  these  build- 
ing^ will  make  cheap,  spacious,  healthful 
homes. 

**  Six  of  our  stations  are  up  the  Cavilla 
River,  which  fiows  into  the  ocean  about 
eighteen  miles  southeast  of  Cape  Palmas. 
Our  stations  extend  up  to  Oerobo,  seventy 
miles  from  the  river's  mouth.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  the  places : 

1.  J'lbloko;  Chief  Pesi,  appointed  head 
man  to  the  mission  work  of  planting, 
building,  etc.,  until  the  missionary 
arrives. 

2.  Yaky  Darabo;  Tom  Nimby,  foreman 
of  farm. 

3.  Taho  Tatdka;  William  H.  Yancy. 
head  farmer. 

4.  Beaboo;  King  Tahlee.  foreman. 
5    Oerebo;  Chief  Sezar,  foreman. 

6.  WcUaky:  King  Sambo,  head  fore- 
man, etc  ,  for  mission. 

'  'The  five  first  named  are  the  river  towns 
of  large  inland  tribes,  each  the  Liverpool 
of  a  separate,  independent  tribe,  and 
though  not  widely  separated,  are  never- 
theless distinct  and  important  bases  for 
inland  work  in  larger  towns.  The  last 
station  named  is  a  large  inland  town, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Gerobo.  both 
belonging  to  the  Gerobo  tribe.    These 


are  all  known  as  the  'Bush  people.*  who 
have  never  lived  within  the  radius  of 
civilized  life ;  yet  we  find  among  all  of 
them  a  few  men  who  have  been  sailors, 
and  who  have  learned  broken  English 
*  palaver.'  These  missions  are  located  in 
a  most  fertile  region,  of  a  most  fertile 
country.  Five  of  them  are  on  the  high 
banks  of  a  beautiful  steamboat-navigable 
river,  though  no  steamboat  ever  plowed 
its  waters,  a  river  which  is  as  free  from 
sluggish  creeks,  as  is  the  Hudson,  and 
with  abounding  hills  as  healthy,  I  believe, 
as  are  those  of  the  Hudson. 

*'Our  missionaries  en  the  Cavilla  can 
visit  each  other  by  canoe  at  short  notice. 
These  tribes  all  want  white  men  and 
women  to  teach  them  and  tell  all  they 
can  about  Niswa  (God).  Send  us  holy 
men  and  women  for  this  most  important 
work.  Our  missionaries  sliould  arrive 
at  Cape  Palmas  for  these  stations  by  the 
first  of  December  next,'  where  they 
should  report  to  Bro.  J.  S.  Pratt,  and  he 
will  see  them  settled  in  their  new  homes. 

"Sister  Amanda  Smith,  who  accom- 
panied us  in  opening  up  these  new  fields, 
will  help  him.  Our  houses  and  farms 
will  be  ready  for  them,  and  they  should 
leave  New  York  by  Oct.  14.  As  far  as 
possible  we  want  a  man  and  wife  for 
each  station.  The  man  should  be  a  min- 
ister, or  a  competent  candidate  for  the 
ministry. 

**If  you  w  ill  send  us  men  and  women  of 
good  constitution,  and  of  good  common 
sense,  who  will  take  nine  hours  for  sleep 
every  night,  and  one  day  per  week  for 
Sabbatic  rest,  I  think  for  $50  per  head 
we  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  insure 
their  lives  for  ten  years,  for  $500  pay- 
ment, for  every  one  who  might  die  in 
that  time.  I  do  not  propose  a  life  insur- 
ance ;  the  Lord  will  attend  to  that ;  but 
wish  to  give  an  idea  of  the  healthfulness 
of  a  country  where  there  are  no  drug 
stores  and  no  M.D.^s.  Here  is  health 
for  all  who  will  conform  to  the  essen- 
tial conditions  and  laws  of  health. 

'*This  call  is  for  about  one-third  of  the 
workers  we  want  here  next  December.'* 

A  missionary  on  entering  a  new  field 
in  China  was  kindly  received  by  the 
mandarin,  who  promised  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  help  him .  **l  have  not  heard 
TOur  doctrine.'*  said  he,  "but  I  have 
seen  it.  I  have  a  servant  who  was  a 
perfect  devil,  but  since  he  received  your 
doctrine  he  is  another  man,  and  I  can 
now  trust  him." 

Dr.  Corbett,  a  missionary  in  China, 

says,  '*The  heathen  never  go  to  their 

temples  without  carrying  an  offering  of 

some  kind,  as  a  proof  of  their  sincerity. 

When  they  become  Christians  this  con- 
viction is  not  rooted  out.  but  rather  it  is 
heightened  in  proportion  as  Christianity 
is  regarded  as  superior  to  heathenism.'* 
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Rev.  P.  P.  StrawiDski,  of  the  Central 
PeniiBylTania  Conference,  orders  Liiilt 
Missionary  and  writes:  **  The  reading  of 
this  paper  last  year  caused  an  old  man 
of  over  seventy  years  to  give  his  first 
contribution  to  missions." 

<|ue«r  I^ctters. 

We  get  queer  letters  from  some  of  the 
presiding  elders.  Occasionally  one  of 
them  will  fire  a  shot  like  this:  **  I  believe 
in  missions  and  mean  success,  in  solid 
irork  but  little  sensation."  We  are  glad 
the  brother  is  sufficiently  alive  to  write 
even  that  much,  but  such  writing  sets 
us  to  wondering  if  this  work  we  are  do- 
ing is  not  solid;  if  we  are  really  making 
too  much  ado  about  a  perishing  world 
and  the  need  of  means  to  send  the  Gos- 
pel. As  for  sensation^  why  can  we  not 
look  at  the  matter  sensibly  ?  Was  it  all 
for  sensation  when,  in  the  darkest  days 
of  the  war,  Sherman  telegraphed, 
*' Atlanta  is  ours  and  fairly  won/*  The 
presiding  elder  who  wrote  the  above  re- 
proof no  doubt  was  one  of  the  first  to 
shout  over  that  dispatch.  **  The  end 
crowns  the  woik;**  we  shall  see.  We 
shall  get  to  the  million  line,  and  then  let 
those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  our 
methods  lead  us  on. 

Another  presiding  elder  writes:  ''We 
could  succeed  if  it  were  not  for  the 
charges  that  always  fail."  What  a  savory 
bit  of  Irish  wit  there  is  in  that,  and  there 
is  a  big  fact  wrapped  up  in  it.  too.  Now, 
a  skillful  general  will  look  out  for  these 
verj  charges.  Concentrate  more  power 
on  them;  have  more  knee-work  and 
hand-to-hand  confiict.  Send  out  the  skir- 
mishers and  pick  them  off  man  by  man. 
Let  them  realize  that  the  failure  of  one 
may  mean  the  failure  of  all.— C.  C  Mc- 
Cabe, 

The  AlabaBter»Box  Method* 

BT  C.  O.  M*(UBX. 

Very  often  a  speaker  or  a  reader  of 
an  eteay  at  a  district  meeting  will  figure 
out  from  the  apportionments  made  upon 
the  chart  that  there  is  not  a  fair  adjust- 
ment of  these  apportionments  to  the 
conferences  according  to  numerical 
strength. 

Dear  knights  of  the  pencil,  we  are  not 
after  being  fair  and  square^we  are  after 
a  million  for  missions  by  collections 
only.  iWe  expect  to  get  it,  not  by  the 
poll-tax  method,  but  by  the  alabaster- 
box  method.  You  might  as  well  imagine 
Jfary  sitting    down  with    a  pencil   to 


figure  up  the  cost  of  the  precious  offer- 
ing she  was  about  to  make  to  her  blessed 
Lord  as  to  imagine  a  million  being  given 
for  missions  by  people  who  figure  out 
just  what  their  share  is,  and  give  that 
and  no  more.  We  will  never  get  the 
million  that  way. 

In  the  Apostolic  Church  the  man  who 
did  the  figuring  was  greatly  annoyed  at 
Mary's  astonishing  liberality. 

There  is  nothing  severe  in  this  at  all. 
It  is  simply  a  warning.  Brethren,  throw 
away  your  pencils.  Take  your  alabaster- 
boxes,  and  run  to  pour  out  your  offer- 
ings at  Jesus'  feet. 

I  have  the  card  of  a  wealthy  man  for 
ten  cents.  A  poor  widow  gave  me  $500 
that  she  had  earned  keeping  boarders. 

Here  is  a  resolution  I  propose  for  uni- 
versal adoption  by  the  conferences: 

Rerolved.  "  That  bo  lODg  as  the  apportionment  la 
leM  than  one  dollar  per  member  lor  mlaeiona,  no 
conference,  district,  charge,  or  individaal  has  jnat 
reason  for  complaint.*' 

Judson*s  method  for  getting  mission- 
ary money  is  the  best  one  yet,  **  Every 
church^in  America  able  to  support  a  pas- 
tor shall  also  support  a  missionary  on 
heathen  soil."  We  are  able  to  do  that— 
Qod  knows  we  are  able.  We  are 
stewards  of  boundless  wealth  We  must 
soon  give  an  account  of  our  stewardship. 


Gins  for  iriley  lastllatc,  China. 

Rev.  Marcus  L.  Taft  writes  from 
Peking,  China,  May  12: 

"  The  Gospel  in  All  Lands  with  its 
abundance  and  variety  of  missionary  in- 
telligence is  always  a  welcome  visitor. 

"Subscriptions  towards  the  endow- 
ment of  *  Wiley  Institute  *  are  coming  in 
slowly,  and,  we  hope,  steadily.  Recently 
several  strangers  have  shown  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  here  by  email 
gifts.  A  few  weeks  ago  an  English 
traveler,  being  pleasantly  surprised  at 
the  promising  state  of  the  school,  gave 
$10.  An  educated  African,  now  acting 
as  secretary  to  Marquis  Ts^ng,  gave  his 
check  of  |40.  Dr.  Edkins,  the  famous 
Ts^ng  Sinologue,  appreciating  the  value 
of  Christian  education,  donated  ^Mi, 
One  friend  in  America  sent  forward  $100, 
and  a  few  other  amounts,  large  and 
small,  have  lately  been  received  from 
friends  at  home  and  ^Cbroad.  These  facts 
encourage  us,  and  we  hope  that  some 
other  generous  friends  will  soon  come 
to  our  help  with  liberal  subscriptions  so 
that  the  '  Wiley  Institute  *  may  before 
long  be  placed  upon  a  firm  financial 
basis.'* 


•  ♦»■ 


The  milloiit  Eziplaiiatory  anA  tii|r* 

Bffwtlvc* 

The  missionary  year  begins  Nov.  Ist 
and  ends  Oct.  81st  of  each  year.  On 
May  8l8t,  therefore,  seven  months  of  the 
current  year  were  completed.    Compare 


ing  receipts  for  the  seven  months 
year  with  the  receipts  of  the  com 
ing  seven  months  of  last  year,  tfa< 
is  as  follows : 

Receipts  this  year  to  May  81 % 

'•       last     *'  **    ** ' 

The  net  increase  is 1 

Now  that  increase  comes  in  thi 

Gain  in  collections  from  Spring  Oon* 

ferences ! 

Gain  in  sundry  receipts 

Totalgained [ 

Decrease  in  amount  received  from 
legaci«ii 

Showing  net  gain  as  above. { 

In  the  above  showing  there  i 
markable  decrease  in  receipts  f  roi 
cies  and  a  large  increase  m  reoeip 
"  Sundries  ;*^  the  first-named  car 
accountedfor— it  exists,  and  that 
whole  of  it ;  the  latter  is  caused 
unexpected  sale  of  missionary  la 
the  upper  part  of  Michigan  for  |8( 

The  total  receipts  by  the  societ 
all  sources  for  the  year  ending 

Oct.  81,  ism,  were |S 

Of  this  there  were  received  up  to 
May  81, 1896 i 

Showing  that  from  June  1  to  Oct.  81 , 
18B6,  the  receipts  were  $< 

This  amount  ($498,825.82)  was  < 

thus: 

Collections  from  Fall  Conferences. ....    $i 

Legacies 

Sundry  receipts 

Total $3 

In  the  receipts  from  now  to  0 
the  sundry  receipts  will  probabb 
large  as  the  amount  named  above 
Fall  Conferences,  it  is  hoped  a 
pected,  will  show  a  large  increa 
the  sum  from  legacies  ($88,987.6; 
tained  $159,500  from  one  estate ;  t 
cannot  be  looked  for  this  year,  f 
amount  will  be  greatly  reduced, 
assume  that  the  amount  from  h 
will  be  reduced  $70,000— and  ce 
that  looks  to  be  enough  to  ded 
leaves  the  total  to  be  raised  fr 
sources,  from  June  1st  to  Oct.  81  st 
825.82.  The  approximate  recei; 
the  year  ending  Oct.  81.  1887,  wi 
be  about  as  follows: 

Aggregate  receipts  to  May  81 f! 

'Aggregate  amount  yet  to  oe  receivM, 
asshownabove 4 

Now,  if  the  Fall  Conferences  gain 
over  the  collections  of  last  year  the 
sum  of 

We  have  the $1,( 

As  the  Spring  Conference  coU 

increased  $24,000,  it  is  not  unreal 

to  assume  that  the  FaU  Conferen< 
increase  $88,C00 ;  in  fact,  it  ia  ea 
the  increase  will  be  much  lmrg«r. 
looks  as  if  the  Mfllion  waa  in  sig! 
that  a  move  along  the  line  in  tl 
Conferences  will  carry  the  receipt 
beyond  that  sum. 

J.  M.  Pblup8»  Ami 


lENE  R.  Smith, 


AUGUST,    1887. 
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EMPIRE  OF  INDIA. 
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The  Empire  of  India. 

India  is  an  empire  in  Southern  Asia  belonging  to 
Great  Britain.  It  is  divided  into  British  territory  and 
native  or  feudatory  States.  The  former  are  under  the 
direct  control  of  British  officials.  The  latter  are  gov- 
erned by  native  princes,  vith  the  help  and  under  the 
advice  of  a  British  "resident"  appointed  by  the  Vice- 
roy, Some  of  tliem  pay  tribute,  and  others  do  not. 
The  government  of  India  is  vested  in  Queen  Victoria, 
who  was  proclaimed  January  i,  1877.  the  Empress  of 
India.  The  government  is  entrusted  10  a  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  aided  by  a  council  of  fifteen  members. 


EARL  OF  DtTPEKIK. 

The  government  in  India  is  vested  in  a  Governor- 
General,  commonly  styled  Viceroy,  acting  under  the 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  assisted 
by  a  "Council"  consisting  of  seven  members,  one  of 
whom  is  the  Commander-in-chief.  The  present  Gov- 
ernor-General of  India  is  the  Earl  of  Dufferin,  vho 
was  born  June  ai,  1826,  and  who  was  appointed  Gov- 
ernor-General October  18,  1884. 

In  1881  the  census  reported  a  population  of  256,981,- 
495.  Of  these  101,755,993  were  in  British  territory  and 
55.191,742  in  the  native  States.  The  area  is  1,574,450 
square  miles,  of  which  1,064,730  is  British  territory,  and 
509,730  belong  to  the  native  States. 

"The  census  returns  of  1881  show  that  the  pure 
Aryan  element  is  almost  confined  to  the  caste  of  the 
Brahmins,  numbering  not  more  than  ten  millions.  The 
leading  languages  and  dialects  with  the  numbers  who 
speak  them,  are  asfollows:  Hindustani, 83,497,168;  Ben- 
gali, 38,965,438;  Telugu,  i7,oco,358;  Mahratti,  17,044,- 
634;  Punjabi,  15.754,793;  Tamil,  13,068,379;  Guzarati, 
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9,630,688;  Canarese,  8,337,027;  Ooriya,  6,819,112;  Ma- 
layaluin,  4,848,000;  Sindhi,  3,718,961;  Burmese,  2,611,- 
467;  Hindi,  1,880,777;  Assamese,  1.361.759;  Kol,  I,^o,- 
489;  Sonthali,  i,i3o,509;^Gondi,  1,079,565;  Pushtu  and 
Afghani,  915,714;  Karen,  S53.848." 

The  distribution  of  the  population  of  India  according 
to  religion  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1881,  excluding 
the  Andamans,  was  as  follows:  Hindus.  187,937,450; 
Mohammedans,  50,110,585  ;  Aboriginals,  6,426.511; 
Buddhists,  3,418,884 ;  Christians,  1.862,634;  Sikhs, 
1,853,436;  Jains,  1,231,897;  Parsis,  85,396;  Jews,  iv 
009:  others,  952.029. 

In  1885  there  were  in  India  141,404  colleges  and 
schoolsof  various  kinds,  with* 3,431, 731   scholars.    "A 


THAU  us  OF  INDIA. 


>rk  of  schools  has  been  established  graduated  from 
idigenous  village  institutions  up  to  the  highest  col- 
.  Alt  receive  some  measure  of  pecuniar)*  support 
ed  under  the  guarantee  of  regular  inspection. 
V  the  universities  are  colleges  of  various  kinds  for 
T  education,  some  entirely  supported  by  the  gov- 
ent,  and  others,  comprising  missionary  institutions, 
.-ing  grants  in  aid.  Under  them  again  are  high 
lis,  one  at  the  headquarters'  station  of  every  dis- 
and  below  them  the  middle  schools  of  the  smaller 
i  and  larger  villages.  Last  of  all  come  the  pri- 
schools,  including  special  schools  for  girls,  of 
us  grades  of  efficiency,  scattered  all  over  the 
ry."  ^^_^,.^__ 

The  Tbama  of  India. 

East  Indian  correspondent  of  the 
hern  Christian  Advocate  gives  the 
ffing  description  of  the  Tharus  of 
.,  among  whom  the  Rev.  S.  Knowles 
le  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission 
leen  laboring  with  such  success 
;he  inhabitants  of  several  villages 
become  converted  to  Christianity. 

their  religion  the  Tharus  lean 
rd  the  Hindu  belief  and  speak  of 

and  other  gods,  but  they  do  not 

to  have  either  temples  or  idols. 

few  instances  we  have  seen  little 
s  near  their  houses  that  were  ap- 
itly  designed  for  worship,  but  we 

not  seen  an  idol  since  we  came 
(he  Taraee.  Cows,  monkeys  and 
nts  are  deemed  sacred  by  them, 
leir  most  positive  religious  belief 
he  reality  of  ghosts. 
ey  betroth  their  children  when 
young  but  do  not  have  them  marry 

they  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 

ffhile  the  Hindus  think  it  a  disgrace  to  have  an 

rried  daughter  more  than  twelve  years   of    age. 

rham  women  seem  to  have  as  much  freedom  here 

ywhcre  in  the  world,  and  it  is  truly  delightful  to 

rhole  families  of   Tharus  come  in  to  attend  the 

ets  on  special  days  when  they  are  held  in  the  larger 

es. 

ey  have  queer  little  two-wheeled  vehicles  with  two 

ree  seats,  drawn  by  oxen,  and  when  one  of  these  is 

with  a  Tharu  family,  all  as  full  of  fun  and  ex- 
tion  as  possible,  it  is  a  very  pretty  ^ight,  and  I  am 
and  thankful  that  these  poor  people  have  a  few 
^es  of  Eden  "  left  them  in  this  isolated,  unhealthful 
n  of  wild  beasts,  serpents,  marshes  and  malaria, 
:  it  would  seem  the  most  natural  thing  to  find  only 
t  misery  and  savagery. 

e  Tbaru  men  dress  like  the  middle  caste  Hindus, 
ugh  they  do  not   follow  their    customs  closely. 

wear  mull  turbans  of  coarse  muslin,  a  short  cot- 


ton coat  with  full  "mutton-leg"  trowsersoralong  piece 
of  cotton  goods  wrapped  about  the  limbs  and  waist  in 
lieu  of  them. 

The  women  invariably  wear  cotton  skirts  with  fine 
colored  horizontal  stripes,  a  little  close-fitting  jacket 
and  a  large  chudar  or  shawl  over  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  dark-blue  cotton.  The  only  variation  I  have  seen  is 
some  chudars  that  were  adorned  with  white  spots  in 
patterns.  The  women  wear  very  coarse  jewelry,  band» 
of  brassy-looking  metal  around  their  wrists  and  ankles, 
and  sometimes  noserings  and  ear-rings  of  more  pre- 
cious metal.  They  put  their  hair  high  upon  their  heads 
like  the  Sikh  women,  but  unlike  them  they  plait  the 
front  hair  in  small  braids  which  are  brought  low  upon 
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the  forehead  on  either  side  the  parting  and  then  drawn 
back  above  the  ears  and  fastened  under  the  mass  of  hair 
on  top  of  the  head.  These  women  are  prettier  than  the 
village  women  of  the  plains  proper  and  walk  with  an 
easy,  graceful  movement.  They  salute  us  in  a  very 
nice  way.  Instead  of  putting  the  tip  of  the  fingers  of 
the  right  hand  to  the  forehead  with  a  slight  bow,  they 
touch  the  fingers  of  both  hands  to  their  foreheads  with 
a  graceful  inclination  of  the  head  and  shoulders. 

The  Tharu  villages  are  the  neatest  and  most  home- 
like to  be  found  in  India.  The  houses  are  built  of  sticks 
and  wattle  and  plastered  inside  and  out,  the  body  of  the 
house  being  raised  a  little  from  the  ground  on  account 
of  the  dampness  of  the  marshy  soil.  The  houses  are 
built  in  rows  and  in  front  of  each  row  is  a  slightly  raised 
platform  of  clay.  This  is  the  general  rendezvous  of  all 
the  dwellers  in  the  row.  Here  they  sit,  smoke  the  hoo- 
kah, and  perchance  gossip  when  the  work  of  the  day  is 
done.      The  roofs  of    grass-thatch,  eiceedini^l'i   nit.v.'v 
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THE  BACBBO  COW  OF  INDIA. 


nide  and  picturesquely  draped  with  a  luxurious  vine 
thit  bsars  a  gourd  shaped  like  the  surahee  or  water-jug, 
coiimoi  to  all  pirts  of  India,  and  which  these  people 
«crape  out,  dry  and  use  for  this  purpose,  and  very 
fitronft,  nice  jugs  they  make. 

In  som:  of  the  room}  there  are  large  ura-shaped  re- 
ceptacle; for  rice  or  other  grains.  They  cultivate  rice 
largsly,  pirticularly  a  coarse  red  rice  which  they  prefer, 
also  two  or  three  kinds  of  peas.  They  make  use  of  a 
kind  of  wild  yam  which  grows  plentifully  at  the  base  of 
the  mjuntains  and  somewhat  resembles  a  large  beet. 
The  women  do  much  of  the  farming,  while  the  men 
hunt  and  fish.  As  they  eat  fish  and  game,  and  indeed 
most  kinds  of  meat,  they  turn  their  love  of  sport  to  good 
account.  The  men  detest  regular  work,  but  in  the 
irregular  kind,  like  hunting  and  fishing,  they  are  daring 
and  laborious.  As  a  rule  they  will  not  take  service 
under  the  zamindars  or  landlords,  but  they  will  deign 
to  accept  the  post  of  mahout  or  elephant-driver  to  a 
^ajah.  They  are  very  skillful  in  this  calling  and  also 
in  catching  wild  elephants  and  taming  them. 


The  Hindus  of  Southern  India. 

The  Madras  Presidency,  which  forms  the  southern 
pirtion  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  contains  a  population 
of  about  31,009,000.  Of  this  number,  fully  29,000,000 
are  Hindus;  the  remainder  being  Mohammedans 
(1,990,000),  Eurasians  (half-castes),  Europeans,  and 
other  foreigners.    The  Hindus,  excepting  a  very  few  of 


the  old  warrior  and  merchant  castes,  may  be  all  in- 
cluded under  three  divisions:  Brahmins,  Sudras  and 
out'Castes;  the  Brahnini  constituting  4  per  ceat.,  the 
Sudras  75  per  cent.,  and  the  out-castes  20  percent, of 
the  whole. 

The  Brahmins,  although  being  so  small  a  portion  of 
the  population,  are  by  far  the  most  influential  section. 
From  tims  immsmorial  they  have  formed  the  learned 
caste,  and  continue  to  hold  that  position.  They  are 
divided  into"  two  classes — religious  and  secular.  Tlie 
former  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  religious  duties, 
and  act  as  priests  to  the  Sudras.  They  officiate  at  the 
temples;  perform  ceremonies  at  mwriagcs  and  funerals; 
name  auspicious  days;  read  and  teach  the  Shasters,  and 
attend  to  other  duties  peculiar  to  the  priestly  office. 

The  secular  class  take  up  salaried  appointments, 
chiefly  under  government,  but  not  such  as  require  any 
manual  labor.  The  majority  of  government  posts  open 
to  natives  are  filled  by  them.  They  act  as  local  magis- 
trates, lawyers,  clerks,  professors,  and  teachers.  Proba- 
bly 60  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  English  schools  are 
Brahmins.  Of  1,39+  university  graduates  in  1883-84, 
899  were  of  this  clais.  Thsy  possess  wonderfully  acute 
intellects;  in  fact,  there  appears  to  bs  no  intellectual 
attainment  to  which  they  are  not  capable  of  rising. 
For  indomitable  perseverance  and  patient  performance 
of  duty,  the  Brahmins  cannot  be  surpassed.  But  with 
theirgood  traits  is  mingled  so  much  hypocrisy,  selfishness 
and  pride,  that  few  of  them  win  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  Europeans.    In  many  points  they  cormptKid 
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o  the  Pharisees  of  Christ's  day;  but  the  Pharisees 
eem  to  have  been  men  of  upright  moral  walk,  vhile 
he  Brahmins  are  cunning,  deceptive  and  untruthful. 
Their  one  object  in  life  is  self-exaltation,  to  accomplish 
vhich  they  do  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  the  very  lowest 
pecies  of  craft  and  fraud.  Of  the  two  classes,  the 
noral  character  of  the  secular  appears  to  be  better  than 
hat  of  the  religious  section  ;  their  contact  vith  English 
rentlemen  and  English  literature  tending 
.0  create  in  them  a  measure  of  manliness 
rnd  self-respect. 

The  religious  class  live  by  imposing 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  Sudras.  The 
expedients  that  they  adopt  for  encouraging 
:he  superstitions  of  the  people  and  extort- 
.ng  from  them  money,  arc  so  varied  and 
'■a  wicked  as  to  be  almost  incredible.  A 
^hort  acquamtance  with  the  Brahmins  is 
ufficient  to  convince  one  that  they  belong 
o  a  race  distinct  from  the  re^t  of  the 
lindus.  Well  made,  with  finely  modeled 
ps  and  nose,  fair  complexion  and  high 
^rehead,  they  stand  out  from  the  bulk  of 
le  people  superior  in  physical  and  inteU  J'ji'ji 
%tual  endowments.  In  other  words,  they  "'"'' ' 
re  the  same  race  as  ourselves,  being  a 
art  of  that  great  Aryan  stock  which 
^nnerly  existed  in  Central  Asia,  but 
sparated,  a  portion  of  them  to  people 
:urope  and  the  rest  to  settle  in  India. 
They  are  an  example,"  says  Hunter, 
of  a  class  becoming  the  ruhng  power  in 
country,  not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  the 
igor  of  hereditary  culture.  One  race 
as  swept  across  India  after  another; 
iyoasties  have  risen  and  fallen  ;  religions 
lave  spread  themselves  over  the  land  and 
lisappeared;  but  since  the  dawn  of  history 
he  Brahmin  has  calmly  ruled,  swaying 
he  minds  and  receiving  the  homage  of 
he  people,  and  accepted  by  foreign  nations 
IS  the  highest  type  of  Indian  mankind." 

But  by  far  the  largest  class  of  the 
Hindu  population  are  the  Sudras.  This 
term,  meaning  slave,  and  used  by  Menu 
10  denote  the  lowest  of  the  four  great 
castes,  is  a  misnomer  when  applied  to  the 
Dravidians  of  Southern  India,  who  hold  a 
position  far  superior  to  the  Sudras  of  North 
[ndia.  The  Sudras  of  the  South  are  vir- 
ually  tkf  people.  They  own  the  soil  and  till  it;  they  are 
he  artisans  and  tradesmen.  The  Brahmins  are  the  head; 
be  Sudras  the  trunk  of  the  body  politic.  When  the 
Srahmins  came  amongst  them  they  were  rude  and  un- 
JTiliied.  Through  them  they  learned  the  arts  and 
ciences,  and  many  of  them  now  possess  all  the  refine- 
oent  and  culture  of  their  teachers.  It  is  a  question, 
boB^  whether  the   Dravidians  would  not  have  been 


better  off  without  the  civilization  of  the  Aryans.  For 
while  the  Brahmins  improved  their  dialects,  and-  taught 
them  many  useful  arts,  yet,  by  bringing  them  under  the 
influence  of  a  pantheistic  religion,  they  perverted  their 
moral  sense,  and  bound  them  fast  to  error  by  the  chains 
of  caste. 

Consequently,  we  find  the  morals  of  the  Sudras  quite 
as  corrupt  as  those  of  the  Brahmins.     They  are  deceit- 


ful, cunning,  woefully  avaricious  and  licentious.  Blird 
adherence  to  ancient  custom  is  the  sole  religion  of  the 
Sudra.  Me  deems  it  as  perilous  to  forsake  custom  as 
for  the  locomotive  loquit  the  line.  With  the  iheoiy  of 
religion  he  has  nothing  to  do;  that  he  relegates  to  the 
Brahmins.  He  concludes  that  as  it  is  easier,  go  it  is 
better  to  believe  than  to  reason.  Occasionally  he  takes 
a  cocoanut,  breaks  it  tefore  the  village  idol,  pcurs  t.t«. 
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milk  on  the  ground,  prostrates  himself  before  it  with 
folded  hands,  and  makes  a  short  petition  for  some  tem- 
poral blessing.  This,  together  with  a  faithful  attend, 
ance  upon  the  religious  festivals  and  the  usual  offerings 
to  the  village  priest,  make  up  the  practical  side  of  his 
religion.  His  creed,  as  taught  him  by  the  Brahmins, 
has  been  outlined  by  some  one  as  follows:    . 

"  He  believes  the  stone  idol  which  stands  in  the  vil- 
lage street  to  be  really  and  truly  God.  Would  his 
forefathers  have  worshiped  it  if  it  were  merely  stone  ? 
Does  it  not  avert  danger,  remove  disease,  send  rain 
and  fruitful  seasons  ?  Would  it  do  this  if  it  were  not 
God? 

"  He  believes  in  the  omnipervasion  of  God  ;  and  con- 
cludes that  as  we  cannot  see  the  great  God,  we  must 
worship  something  in  which  He  is. 

**  He  believes  that  all  men  are  puppets,  moved  to 
virtue  and  vice  by  God  who  dwells  in  them.  This 
rids  him  of  all  personal  responsibility  and  makes  him 
indifferent  to  his  future  destiny,  whether  it  be  heaven 
or  hell. 

**  He  believes  in  the  transmigration  of  souls ;  and 
that  he  is  in  bondage  to  the  deeds  of  a  former  birth. 
He  is  thus  a  firm  fatalist.  All  that  he  enjoys  or  suffers 
is  inevitable  ;  cannot  be  otherwise. 

"  He  believes  in  the  indulgence  of  God.  That  the 
feeding  of  a  few  lazy  Brahmins  or  mendicants  is  suffi. 
cient  to  remove  his  most  heinous  crimes." 

Moreover,  he  is  a  tenacious  caste-holder.  As  the 
Brahmins  have  held  aloof  from  the  Sudras,  constitut- 
ing themselves  a  distinct  caste,  so  they  have  encouraged 
the  Sudras  to  form  themselves  into  different  castes. 
It  is  not  known  how  many  different  divisions  of  the 
Sudras  there  are,  but  they  certainly  number  several 
hundreds.  Beside  the  cultivators,  which  are  the  most 
numerous,  there  are  weavers,  smiths,  shepherds,  pot- 
ters, carpenters ;  each  trade  constituting  a  distinct 
caste,  and  the  members  of  different  castes  not  being 
allowed  to  eat,  drink,  nor  intermarry  with  one  another. 
Exch  caste  is  further  divided  into  classes;  each  class 
sub-divided ;  and  the  process  of  division  is  often  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent  that  a  person  is  forced  to  marry 
within  a  circle  of  fifty  or  sixty  families.  A  man  who 
violates  caste-rules  is  excluded  from  caste-privileges. 
No  man  is  allowed  to  give  him  work,  water,  food  or 
fire,  nor  have  any  intercourse  with  him.  He  is  thus 
either  forced  to  relent  or  become  an  out-caste  alto- 
gether. 

As  a  matter  of  practice,  the  different  castes  are  be- 
ginning to  change  their  occupation.  As  the  Brahmins 
have  left  their  priestly  calling  to  take  up  lucrative  ap- 
pointments under  government,  so  the  Sudras  are  aban- 
doning  their  hereditary  trades  and  engaging  in  what- 
ever occupation  they  find  most  profitable  or  congenial. 
They  now  compete  with  Brahmins  for  the  very  highest 
offices,  so  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  a 
Sudra  magistrate  with  Brahmins  for  subordinates. 
They  send  their  children  freely  to  the  English  schools, 


and  during  the  last  ten  years  the  study  of  Sanscrit  has 
also  been  revived  amongst  them,  and  even  the  Vedas, 
which  Menu  declared  were  not  for  the  "ears  of  Sudras," 
is  being  studied  by  them  in  the  sacred  tongue. 

The  rest  of  the  Hindus  of  Southern  India  are  in- 
cluded under  the  title  of  Out-castes,  They  number 
about  one-fifth  of  the  population.  Some  have  thought 
them  to  be  aboriginal  tribes  anterior  to  the  Sudras,  but 
the  more  common  opinion  is  that  they  are  Dravidians, 
possibly  some  of  them  Aryans,  who  for  various  offences 
have  been  expelled  from  caste  and  reduced  to  their 
present  position  by  long, years  of  oppression.  Theoreti- 
cally, they  arc  not  supposed  to  have  any  caste,  but  in 
reality  they  have  nearly  as  many  divisions  as  the  Sudras, 
and  are  almost  as  great  sticklers  for  caste  rights  and 
privileges. 

By  far  the  most  numerous  class  among  them  are  the 
Pariahs^  who  probably  make  up  three-fourths  of  the 
whole.  The  hereditary  position  of  the  Pariahs  is  that 
of  servants  to  the  high-caste  Sudras,  by  whom  they  are 
treated  with  the  utmost  severity.  Many  of  them  have 
sold  themselves  and  their  families  for  a  few  rupees  into 
a  servitude  practically  perpetual,  since  there  is  no  hope 
of  their  being  able  to  command  a  sum  sufficient  to  re- 
deem themselves. 

Nearly  all  the  servants  to  Europeans  in  India  belong 
to  this  class.  They  are  employed  from  necessity,  since 
no  respectable  Sudra  could  be  found  who  would  per- 
form many  of  the  menial  services  required,  such  as  kill- 
ing and  cooking  beef,  cleaning  shoes,  etc.,  against  which 
the  Pariah  has  no  scruples.  In  recent  years  the  military 
and  police  departments  have  been  open  to  them,  and 
some  of  them  have  attained  considerable  distinction 
in  government  service.  In  point  of  physical  strength 
and  courage  they  are  superior  to  most  of  the  other 
castes,  and  though  naturally  inferior  in  mental  caliber, 
yet  when  opportunities  are  offered  they  show  themselves 
capable  of  intellectual  advancement.  They  follow  the 
religion  of  the  Brahmins,  but  have  their  own  priests, 
called  Valluvar^  who  are  named  in  derision— the  Brah- 
mins of  the  Pariahs.  Nearly  all  the  educational  efforts 
amongst  them  have  been  made  by  the  missionaries,  and 
as  they  advance  in  intelligence  they  usually  accept 
Christianity,  which  raises  their  social  position.— C4r/x- 
tian  Intelligencer. 


X  Girl-Bride  of  India. 


BY  ELLA  G.  PLOMEll. 


In  Serampore  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  several 
Hindu  weddings.  The  brides  were  of  course  pupils 
from  my  day  school.  To  you  who  live  in  the  far  West, 
with  romantic  ideas  of  the  East,  and  with  the  enlight- 
enment that  the  ninetenth  century  gives,  it  may  seem 
strange  to  read  of  the  unhappy  and  queer  customs  prev- 
alent in  the  East.  Before  I  give  you  a  description  of 
a  girl-bride;  I  must  tell  you  a  little  of  what  preceeds  a 
wedding,  and  how  engagements  are  made  in  the 
secluded  zenanas. 
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There  are  women,  generally  Hinrdu  widows,  who  go 

out   making  matches;  they  are  known  as  "match- 

ikers."     If  there  are  marriageable  girls  in  the  zenanas 

le  marriageable  age  is  from  one  year  to  twelve  years,  not 

ler),  one  of  these  women  calls  on  the  parents  and  tells 

?m  that  they  are  perfectly  surprised  that  they  can 

e,  and  eat,  and  drink/ when  a  marriageable  girl  in  the 

use  is  not  settled. 

The  conversationwhich  generally  follows  I  will  give 

the  form  of  a  dialogue  : 

Mother. — What  am  I  to  do;  I  have  several  daughters 

settle  and  limited  fneans. 

Match-Maker.— What,  and  don't  you  know  if  your 

rl  dies  unmarried  she  will  go  to  hell? 

Mother.— What  do  you  think  you  can  get  a  bride- 

oom  for;  let  it  be  as  cheaply  managed  as  possible,  for  I 

I  poor  ? 

Match-Maker. — Well,  there  is  a  handsome  boy  I 
low  who  has  passed  the  Government  examination,  and 
tio  is  studying  for  the  F.  A.,  who  I  think  will  marry 
)ur  daughter,  but  he  wants  a  gold  watch  and  chain, 
diamond  ring,  and  500  Rs.  for  himself,  and  with  the 
rl  200  Rs.  in  jewels,  a  few  books',  a  doll  and  other  play- 
ings,  a  bed-stead,  cooking  utensils  and  boxes.  Be- 
des  which  he  says  he  won't  stand  any  of  the  wedding 
:penses. 
Mother. — I  can  give  all  but  the  500  Rs.  in  cash;  say 

II  give  200  Rs.,  and  if  you  make  the  match  you'll  get 
>Rs. 

.\way  goes  the  match*maker  and  generally  succeeds 
settling  things  favorably. 

About  three  days  before  the  wedding  a  ceremony  has 
be  gone  through  called  ^<gair  holud,"  which  means, 
ibbing  the  body  with  termerick.  The  girl  is  thinly 
ad  and  seated  on  a  plank,  while  her  girl-friends  rub 
ir  with  termerick;  they  stuff  it  into  her  mouth,  eyes, 
)se  and  ears,  and  laugh  heartily  throughout.  There 
no  religious  importance  attached  to  this ;  it  is  only  a 
X\tfun  enjoyed  at*the  bride's  expense. 
After  this  she  is  bathed  and  her  intended  husband's 
'ople  come  in  to  inspect  her.  The  remarks  are  not  very 
)mplimentary.  Sometimes  they  say,  ^^  How  dark  and 
lin  she  is,"  •*  What  a  fiat,  broad  nose  she  has,"  **Her 
iir  is  shaggy,"  etc.  "  The  girl  ought  to  feel  thankful 
le  has  our  boy."  Sometimes  the  bride's  mother  angrily 
itorts,  "  My  girl  is  pretty,  and  educated.  She  knows 
er  A.  B.  C/s  in  English  and  can  spell  bat,  cat,  etc. 
^ho  knows  how  your  boy  will  turn  out;  perhaps  good, 
firhaps  bad." 

These  remarks  are  passed  by  unnoticed,  and  then  the 
^e  marriage  preparations  begin.  Invites  are  sent. 
wedding  garment  to  each  member  of  the  bride- 
room's  family.  The  rejoicings  are  great.  Every  friend 
ivited  is  supposed  to  bring  the  bride  a  present  of  a 
ress,  so  that  she  is  thoroughly  set  up.  The  wedding 
iremonies  last  three  days. 

The  first  day  the  Brahmins  (priests)  come  and  invoke 
e  blessing  of  the  household  god.    During  the  day 


the  bride  holds  in  her  hand  a  consecrated  silver  vessel. 
After  prayers  and  poojahs  are  gone  through,  they  get 
a  grand  dinner  and  then  go  away.  The  second  day 
the  bridegroom's  friends  are  invited  to  a  feast;  the 
bride  has  to  hide  herself. 

The  third  night  the  wedding  takes  place.  The  bride, 
dressed  in  a  crimson  silk  dress  richly  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  decked  with  jewels  (the  parents*  gift  to  her), 
with  a  veil  of  flowers  queerly  woven,  and  a  part  of  her 
dress  drawn  over  her  face,  is  placed  on  a  carpet  with 
two  priests  before  her,  and  then  the  company  waits  the 
arrival  of  the  bridegroom.  He  comes  seated  on  a  sil- 
ver chair,  carried  by  eight  men,  with  about  twenty  torch 
bearers  and  a  band,  which  is  generally  made  up  of 
native  men,  who  murder  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  "The 
Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,"  and  "  Wait  till  the  Clouds 
Roll  By." 

When  they  near  the  house,  the  music  is  deafening, 
and  then  with  a  rush  and  a  cry  of  "  behold  the  bride- 
groom cometh;  go  ye  out  to  meet  him,"  they  receive 
and  bring  him  in,  his  pages  following  him  with  beauti- 
ful fans,  fanning  him.  He  is  seated  opposite  to  the 
bride.  The  Brahmins  go  through  a  formal  ceremony, 
repeating  the  prayers  in  Sanscrit,  which  no  one  under- 
stands. Then  their  garments  are  tied,  meaning  thereby 
that  they  must  never  be  separated;  they  exchange  gar- 
lands, and  feed  each  other  with  milk  and  rice,  which 
ends  the  ceremony. 

After  which  the  bridegroom  throws  up  the  veil  and 
sees  his  bride  for  the  first  time.  She  keeps  her  eyes  fast 
shut.  The  music  strikes  up  and  the  friends  commence 
the  feast.  The  bride  is  taken  away  into  a  room,  from 
which  time  no  man,  save  her  husband,  must  see  her  face. 
He  sits  on  a  cushion,  sileNty  listening  to  remarks  made 
about  him  and  his  wife.  Three  hours  after  the  people  re- 
tire. The  following  morning  the  bride  is  taken  to  see  her 
husband's  relations,  and  two  days  after  returns  to  stay  at 
home  until  she  is  fourteen,  when  she  leaves  her  parents 
for  her  husband's  home. 

Lahore^  India, 


A  Parsi  Kusting  in  India, 

BY   SARAH  LEE-YOUNG. 

When  one  first  lands  in  Bombay  it  is  all  so  new  and 
strange  that  everything  passes  like  a  brilliant  kaleido- 
scope, but  you  soon  begin  to  note  distinctions.  Nation- 
ality is  largely  marked  by  head-gear,  and  you  are 
struck  by  a  very  peculiar  one.  It  is  not  a  Moham- 
medan kiffiyeh  or  a  Hindu  turban,  but  a  stiff,  high 
buckram  structure  tilted  in  an  angle  from  the  top  of 
the  head  backward,  and  from  the  constant  salaams  of 
the  wearers,  its  appearance  is  most  comical.  These  are 
the  Parsis,  or  Fire  Worshipers.  They  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Persians,  who  emigrated  to  India  in  the 
eighth  century,  when  Persia  was  conquered  by  the  Caliph 
Omar  and  compelled  at  the  point  of  the  sword  to  em- 
brace Mohammedanism. 

Though  they  have  been  in  India  nearly  twelve  cen- 
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turies,  and  their  number  is  small, 
yet  they  are  as  eniiiely  distinct 
from  those  around  them  as  the 
Jews  in  Babylon  in  the  days  cf 
the  Captivity.  And  they  keep  the 
rites  of  Zaiothustra  or  Zoroaster, 
from  whom  they  derive  their  re- 
ligion, as  strictly  as  in  the  days  of 
their  power  in  Ispahan.  There 
is  nothing  repulsive  about  their 
modes  of  worship,  except  in  their 
burial  customs,  for,  worshiping 
only  the  sun,  and  all  fire  as  em- 
anating from  it,  they  have  no  idols. 
Women  are  not  kept  secluded  as 
in  most  of  the  Eastern  nations, 
and  there  is  no  caste  among  them. 

The  British  "Ray"  rule  is 
everywhere;  it  is  not  only  a  gov- 
ernment, but  an  influence  that 
pervades  every  rank  and  class  in 
a  way  that  is  indescribable.  The 
Parsts,  who  were  always  scholars, 
have  the  acuteness  to  perceive 
that  in  the  wake  of  English 
schools  and  learning  come  peace 
and  good  government,  so  they 
have  opened  their  zenanas  freely 
to  the  lady  missionaries. 

We  thank  God  for  the  open 
door  and  joyfully  enter  in  to  pos- 
sess the  land.  And  when  the  in- 
vitation came  to  attend  a  child's 
KDsting,  at  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
Parst  lawyer,  it  was  accepted  with 
pleasure.  The  more  we  can  enter 
into  the  lives  of  the  people  the 
more  influence  we  can  gain  over  them.  The  house 
to  which  we  were  directed  was  a  great,  square, 
unprepossessing  looking  building,  with  an  iron-barred 
gate  which  seemed  large  enough  to  admit  the  king's 
chariot,  and  strong  enough  to  keep  out  a  regiment 
of  men.  The  hinges  were  as  rusty  as  if  they  had 
not  been  opened  since  the  Sepoy  rebellion,  and  we 
heard  afterward  that  was  really  the  case.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  gate  was  a  little  low-studded  door  which 
opened  at  our  ring,  and  admitted  into  a  narrow,  dark 
passage.  A  few  steps  further  and  we  emerged  into  the 
square,  open  court,  which  one  finds  everywhere  in  the 
East. 

The  houses  of  the  wealthy  Indians  are  all  glorious 
within,  however  unpleaslng  they  may  be  without.  The 
court  was  paved  with  black,  white  and  red  marble  in 
arabesque;  around  the  sides  were  luxurious  coaches  soft 
enough  to  tempt  a  Sybarite,  Tiny  scamlas,  inlaid 
tables  of  wood  and  mother  of  pearl,  used  for  holding 
coffee  or  lemonade,  were  scattered  around.  A  great 
marble  basin  occupied  the  center,  where  a  stream  of 
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perfumed  water  shot  up  from  a  lily  bell.  Overhead  ws 
a  thick  canvas  awning  to  shut  out  the  glare  of  ite 
sun;  this  could  be  thrown  back  at  pleasure.  Heresber- 
bet,  lemonade  cooled  with  crushed  ice,  was  served,  ami 
then  we  were  conducted  into  a  large  room  ligbted^frfflP 
the  court.  There  are  no  outside  windows  in  any  it- 
nana  in  the  East;  air  and  light  come  only  from  the|coun. 

Over  the  carpet,  with  which  the  floor  is  covered,  was 
spread  a  thin  white  cloth  for  us  to 'walk  on.  A  number 
of  persons  were  gathered  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
looking  very  bright  and  animated,  and  talking  eageilf. 
The  men  all  wore  their  hats,  for  it  is  a  mark  of  disre- 
spect to  bare  the  head  in  the  presence  of  an  equal,  much 
more,  of  course,  a  superior  in  rank. 

The  woman  were  most  gorgeously  attired;  their 
pyzamas,  loose  trousers,  were  of  white  silk,  while  websof 
fancy  colored  silks  were  wound  round  and  round  theit 
bodies.  Beginning  at 'the  ankle,  it  enfolded  the  whole 
person,  covering  the  bust,  thrown  over  the  bead,  and 
then  gracefully  falling  from  the  left  arm,  the  end  beiog 
finished  with  richly  knotted  gold  and  silver  fringe.    As 
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lored  they  looked  like  floating  balloons.  Their 
ankles,  beads,  necks  and  ears  are  hung  with  jew- 
7hen  they  walk  they  make  a  tinkling. 

could  but  think  of  the  prophetic  description  of 
ughty  daughters  of  Zion  with  their  chains  and 
ets,  tbeir  rings  and  nose  jewels,  their  mantles  and 

They  advanced  to  meet  us;  we  hoped  they  were 
I  the  elaborate  phraseology  of  the  £ast.  "  If  you 
II,"  was  the  response,  "it  matters  not  what  we 
breeze  at  noonday  is  not  more  gracious  than  your 
ce  in  my  bouse." 
a  bamboo  chair  in  the  center  of  the  room  was 

the  child  on  whom  the  ceremony  of  KHsting  was 
lerfonned.  A  Parsl  must  always  be  bom  on  the 
1  floor  of  the  house  to  begin  life  in  humility. 
the  seventh  day  an  astrologer  is  sent  for  who  casts 
>roBcope  and  names  the  child.  But  it  is  not 
e  is  seven  years  old  that  the  first  religious  cere- 
wbich  answers  for  our  christening,  is  performed. 
d  first  been  subjected  to  the  process  of  purifi- 
.  consisting  of  washing  with  "ntrang,"  a  horrible 
ation — a  specific  against  the  influence  of  the 
evil  spirits;  and  now,  come  out  of  babyhood,  was 
d  for  the  first  time  in  men's  garments.  Over  the 
,  shirt,  and  the  pyzamas  was  a  long,  loose  coat  of 
lite  linen,  ungirded  as  yet,  for  the  girdle  of  his 
fas  to  be  the  KHsti,  with  which  he  was  to  be   in- 

company  being  all  assembled,  a  silken  portiere 
ised  at  one  end  of  the  room  and  the  priest,  a  vcn- 
looking  patriarch,  whose  white  beard  reached  to 
ses,  advanced  slowly.  He  was  followed  by  two 
ams  bearing  golden  trays  piled  with  fruits,  spices, 
eeds  and  perfumes.  The  priest  bore  in  his  hand 
'  cord;  this  was  the  KHsti,  the  sacred  thread, 
only  by  women  of  the  priestly  class.  It  is  com* 
of  seventy-two  strands,  representing  the  seventy- 
apters  of  the  Yasnu,  a  portion  of  their  writings, 
nd  Avesta,  in  which  the  neophyte  is  figuratively 

priest  passed  the  cord  around  the  child's  waist 
chanting  passages  from  the  Vasnu,  calling  down 
gs  upon  him.  At  every  sentence  he  shcwered 
:is  head  the  spices,  perfumes,  etc ,  from  the  trays, 
resenting  the  good  things  the  gods  would  pour 
is  head  while  lie  stood  firm  in  the  faith.  "Then 
1  the  string  in  the  sacred  knot  that  only  the 
d  know  the  secret  of,  and  muttered  a  spell  upon 
le  pretty,  dark-eyed  boy  looked  as  if  he  would 
eat  some  of  the  fruit  that  fell  into  his  lap,  but 
ough  the  long  ceremony  he  never  moved.  We 
'ed  if  our  seven-year-old  tots  at  home  would  have 
t  a<  well.  The  child  is  now  responsible  for  his 
It  if  he  dies  before  this  ceremony  his  soul  goes 
I  Ahuri  Mazdil  as  pure  as  when  it  was  born, 
priest,  after  pronouncing  a  benediction  upon  the 
ly,  took  his  leave,  and  trays  with  nuts,  fruit, 
I  paste,  lemonade  perfumed  with  rose,  and  lico- 


rice water,  were  handed  around.  As  we  took  the 
refreshments,  the  mother  of  the  child  passed  around 
among  the  guests,  saying:  "I  am  happy  you  have  eaten 
and  drunk  in  my  house,"  at  the  same  time  sprinkling 
them  with  attar  of  roses.  This  was  the  signal  for 
departure,  and  all  arose. 

We  are  hoping  for  the  day  when  the  Parst  will  look 
beyond  the  sun  to  the  Creator  of  the  sun,  when  the 
chanting  of  the  Yasnu,  will  give  place  to  the  Psalms  of 
David,  and  when  all  India  will  rejoice  in  the  light  of 
the  blessed  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. — N,  Y.  Observer^ 


Worship  of  Kail  In  India. 

Rev.  M.  B.  Chapman,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  St.  Louis 
Christian  AJvaeaU,  gives  the  following  description  of 
heathen  worship  in  India. 

Calcutta  derives  its  name  from  Kali  (Kali-Ghat),  the 
wife  of  Siva,  the  Destroyer,  one  of  the  Hindu  trinity,  to 
whom  a  celebrated  temple  is  erected  just  south  of  the 
city.  At  the  time  of  the  annual  worship  this  temple  is 
thronged  with  devotees  from  far  and  near,  a  great  num- 
ber of  pilgrims  being  in  attendance  from  all  parts  of 
India.  We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  there  at  this 
season  and  I  have  never  before  seen  and  never  expect 
again  to  see  a  scene  of  such  wild  fanaticism. 

Some  distance  before  we  reached  the  temple,  the 
throng  was  so  great  that  we  were  forced  to  alight  from 
our  carrtge  and  we  moved  on  amidst  a  dense  crowd  of 
naked  Fakirs,  half  naked  Hindus,  yellow-robed  priests, 
white  veiled  women,  dusty  pilgrims  and  shouting  boys. 
Up  through  a  narrow  lane  we  hurried  with  the  rest,  aad 
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at  length  reached  an  open  court  in  the  center  of  which 
was  a  small,  dilapidated  looking  temple.  The  sacrifice 
of  goats  had  just  taken  place  and  the  bleeding  and  de- 
capitated victims  were  lying  on  the  south  of  the  temple, 
while  near  by  stood  a  blood- bespattered  Hindu,  with 
his  knife  still  in  his  hand. 

The  head  of  the  goat  is  laid  upon  a  block  and  it  must  be 
severed  from  the  neck  with  one  stroke  of  the  cleaver. 
This  sacrifice  of  goats  to  Kali  is  one  of  the  last  relics 
of  the  old  Turanian  religion  which  is  still  practiced  by 
the  civilized  caste  people  of  India.  One  of  the  priests — 
a  very  intelligent  man  who  spoke  tolerable  English — 
conducted  us  through  the  different  portions  of  the 
temple  and  explained  as  best  he  could  the  various  parts 
of  the  worship. 

On  certain  days  only  can  Kali  be  seen,  and  none  but 
the  high  caste  Brahmans  can  enter  her  temple.  The 
others  must  go  into  a  small  court  between  parts  of  the 
temple  and  there  through  a  small  opening  obtain  a  look 
at  the  dreadful  goddess.  We  found  this  little  court 
packed  with  a  wild,  struggling  crowd  of  fanatical 
devotees,  each  striving  to  see  her  whom  they  had  come  so 
far  to  worship.  With  difficulty  our  conductor  forced  our 
way  to  the  required  place  and,  at  last,  looking  in,  we 
saw  as  mad  a  crowd  of  priests  and  Hindus  within  as  were 
without,  bowing  and  chanting  and  paying  their  devo. 
tions  to  a  hideous  looking  deity  with  a  horrible  black 
face  and  mouth  streaming  with  blood,  having  a  string  of 
human  skulls  around  her  neck. 

Kali  is  the  goddess  of  murderers  and  robbers,  and  while 
these  worship  her  as  their  patron  others  worship  her 
through  fear,  exemplifying  the  answer  which  Burke 
made  when,  at  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  it  was 
urged  in  his  defense  that  the  people  of  Benares  had 
built  a  temple  to  him,  he  replied,  that  the  Brahmins 
"  worshiped  some  gods  from  love  and  others  from  fear; 
that  he  knew  they  erected  shrines,  not  only  to  the 
benignant  deities  of  light  and  plenty,  but  also  to  the 
fiends  who  preside  over  small-pox  and  murder;  nor  did 
he  at  all  dispute  the  claim  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  such  a  PantKeon," — a  reply  which  Macaulay 
characterizes  as  one  of  the  finest  that  was  ever  made  in 
Parliament. 

The  goddess  Kali  was  worshiped  by  the  Thugs, 
that  mysterious  and  terrible  organization  which  once 
filled  India  with  so  much  horror.  They  always  went  to 
her  temple  and  presented  their  offerings  before  entering 
on  any  murderous  expedition,  and  when  they  returned 
they  divided  the  spoil  with  her.  They  were  not  ordi- 
nary robbers  but  their  depredations  were  made  only  upon 
travelers.  Acting  on  the  maxim  that  "  Dead  men  tell  no 
tales,"  they  invariably  put  their  victims  to  death,  usually 

by  strangling  with  a  cord,  and  then  buried  them  out  of 
sight. 

Kali  is  painted  of  a  dark  or  a  dark  blue  complexion. 
In  pictures  she  is  shown  (as  the  personification  of 
Eternity)  trampling  on  the  body  of  Siva  (Time).  In 
one  hand  she  holds  the  exterminating  sword,  in  another 
a  human  head. 


The  Dasehra  at  Mysore,  India« 

BY  REV.   W.   BOWSER. 

Mysore  is  the  capital  of  the  Mysore  State,  governed 
by  a  native  prince.  It  was  once  a  walled  city,  but  that 
defence  is  futile  in  our  day  of  iio-ton  guns.  The  name 
calls  up  an  old  mythologic  tale.  There  was  a  fell  des- 
troyer monster  here.  He  was  a  "buffalo-headed  mon- 
ster." "Chamundi  "  was  two  much  for  him.  The  very 
name  locates  the  field  of  triumph,  and  a  dragon-headed 
lion  with  gold  and  silver  finish,  mounted  on  a  chariot 
overtopped  by  an  umbrella,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill 
near  by,  reminds  one  of  the  victor.  This  latter  is  the 
tutelary  god  of  the  royal  family. 

A  friend  of  mine  and  I  ascended  this  hill,  where  the 
god  holds  forth  under  a  shed.  It  was  no  play  to  make 
the  i,ooo  steps  of  stone  leading  to  the  top,  and  to  make 
matters  worse  these  steps  were  not  laid  by  the  rule  for 
easy  stairways. 

About  half-way  up  this  sacred  hill  lies  a  venerable 
bull — an  object  of  Hindu  worship.  He  is  twenty-two 
feet  in  length,  and  sixteen  feet  across,  and  heighlh  pro- 
portionate. He  was  symmetrically  carved  out  of  a  huge 
granite  boulder,  and  there  he  lies  with  the  look  of  con- 
tent one  often  sees  after  an  ox  has  eaten  himself  full. 

W^hat  a  deal  of  labor  on  this  great  stone  brute  ?  A 
product  of  idolatry,  he  is  destined  to  live  on  there  a  grim 
relic  of  the  past,  when  the  true  worship  of  God  shall 
have  permeated  the  masses  of  Mysore. 

On  reaching  the  summit,  a  pleasant  scene  opened  up 
to  view.  I  saw  stone  fences,  such  as  are  often  seen  on 
the  Allegheny  mountains  and  among  the  hills  of  Penn- 
sylvania, so  familiar.  Those  little  "fields"  reminded 
me  of  the  "  home  '*  land. 

And  there  was  a  little  village,  filled  with  mendicants, 
temples,  of  course,  and  the  Juggernautic  car  with  its 
obscene  wood  carvings.  Talk  of  a  foul  religion;  India's 
temples  and  their  appurtenances  tell  the  vile  story  of 
Hindu  worship. 

The  hill  is  solitary,  Vesuvius-like  in  its  solitude  and 
in  the  scope  of  view  the  country  round.  The  silvery 
windings  of  the  Casnery,  the  mountain  fringe  of  the 
plateau,  and  a  fine  farm  region  below  delighted  our 
eyes.    We  descended. 

We  next  visited  the  ex-Maharajah's  tomb.  It  is  of 
black  marble  beautifully  carved  and  monolithic.  It  is  a 
shrine.  It  reminded  me  of  General  Jacob's  tomb  in 
Sind  where  natives  do  "jurja"  or  worship  to  this  day. 
While  at  the  tomb,  two  gymnasts  came  along-  with  an 
offering  of  one  cocoa,  four  plaintains,  red  and  yellow 
turmeric,  pan  leaf  and  betel  nut.  The  priest  incumbent 
hesitated  in  our  presence,  but  at  our  request  performed 
the  rites.  He  feigned  giving  the  fruits  to  the  divinity, 
and  swung  a  camphor  lighted  censer  up  and  down, 
forward  and  backward  before  the  shrine.  There  was  no 
verbal  utterance.  This  done,  the  offering  was  divided 
to  the  priest  and  devotees.  They  then  left  feeling  they 
had  done  their  duty. 

But  why  did  they  come  ?    They  came  to  implore  sac* 


cess  in  their  "  Olympian  "  games  before  the  royal 
presence  ihat  evening,  The  winners  got  prizes.  How 
it  ended  as  regards  these  youths  I  know  not,  but  here  is 
recourse  to  their  god,  that  should  characterize  us 
Christians  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life.     Our  God  delights  in  such  devotion  to  him. 

Meantime  we  visited  the  pagan  Mahal,  a  royal 
"  pleasure  palace."  west  of  and  in  view  of  the  palatial 
residence.  We  saw  a  very  pathetic  painting  of  the  death 
of  Tippoo,  "the  tiger  of  Mysore,"  at  the  causeway  in 
ihe  walls  of  Seringapaiam,  the  taking  leave  of  Tippoo 's 
two  sons  as  hostages  to  the  British,  a  quaint  oriental 
procession  and  astrological  charts. 

In  another  painting  we  saw  an  odd  freak  of  genius. 
It  was  a  hunting  scene,  and  the  old  Maharajah  li'oJUr 
was  in  the  poise  of  an  archer.  Some  distance  away  a 
fierce  tiger  pierced  through  the  neck,  bent  back  on 
himself,  writhed  in  the  death  struggle.  Now  the  painter's 
<)ueer  fancy  was  to  show,  by  a  line  through  the  air,  how 
straight  the  arrow  flew  from  the  Maharajah's  bow  right 
op  to  the  tiger's  neck — a  piece  of  genius   not  called  for. 

In  and  about  this  palace  in  smaller  buildings,  is  the 
well-reputed  Maharajah's  Queen's  girls'  school. 
Squatted  on  the  floor,  you  may  see  the  bright  eyed 
scores  of  children  at  their  lessons.  The  walls  are  em- 
bellished wilh  Hindu  mythologic  paintings.  Quite 
unusual,  here  you  see  girls  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  in 
school.  Some  of  these  dispensed  delightful  music  on 
the  "  sitar."     It  is  certainly  a  well-ordered  school. 

To  the  east  of  the  king's  palace  is  another  pleasure 
resort.  This  building  has  some  fine  statuary.  Here  is 
the  brick  and  mortar  mazf,  for  the  old  king's  amuse- 
ment, the  pleasure  chamber  and  its  ill-suggestive  appur- 
tenances. 

Behind  this  palace  to  the  east  are  the  Maharajah's 
stables,  with  their  hundred  horses,  fifty  carriages  and 
gaily  mounted  harness.  \  fine  clock  tower  is  now  be- 
ing built  in  these  stables.  The  Maharajah  is  a  great 
sportsman,  as  these  extensive  stables  show.  Besides  he 
has  a  pack  of  forty-five  hounds. 

But  I  must  go  on,  or  the  dasekra  will  not  get  much 
notice.  Well,  while  we  were  in  Mysore,  this  great  feast 
was  in  progress. 

During  this  festive  season  the  king  keeps  himself 
close,  only  appears  in  public  i/wr^d^jfor  a  couple  of  hours 
daily.  His  quaint  palace  is  in  the  compact  fort,  of 
rectangular  form.  There  is  a  quadrangular  court  before 
it.  Every  evening  during  the  festival,  at  a  given  signal, 
the  king  lakes  the  throne,  amid  beautifully  variegated 
illuminations,  fire-works,  rockets,  revolving  lights, 
clattering  spears,  and  the  din  of  a  1,000  voices. 

There  he  sits  on  his  golden  throne,  high  and  lifted  up 
in  the  durbar  hall,  second  story,  in  full  view  of  the 
assembled  thousands.  Before  him  and  below  is  the 
arena,  where  men,  employed  for  the  occasion,  wrestle, 
tumble,  swing  torches  and  carry  on  the  "sworosund 
g^tice." 
■Before  the  arena  is  a  motley  martial  band  to  give  an 


occasional  gust  of  music.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the 
arena  are  drawn  up  the  king's  regiments  of  infantry  and 
cavalry.  In  front  of  the  hollow  square  are  his  body- 
guard, on  active  little  steeds  showily  caparisoned.  To 
the  right  of  the  palace,  at  a  distance,  are  the  state  ele- 
phants finely  caparisoned  for  the  occasion.  And  there 
he  sits,  cross-legged  on  the  throne,  with  crown  on  head, 
diamond  armlets,  pearl  necklace  and  brilliantsiar  of  dia- 
monds, serenely  viewing  the  scene  below,  and  the  recipi- 
ent of  a  kind  of  worship  from  his  native  guesis  in 
durbar. 

So  passed  the  evenings  for  ten  days.  But  on  the  eve 
of  the  last  day  of  the  festival  Europeans  only  were  in- 
vited to  durbar.  My  wife  and  I  were  favored  with 
an  invite.  The  500  guests  or  more  assembled  for  tea 
at  the  "  Line's  Residency,"  the  British  Resident's  man- 
sion, while  at  Mysore,  a  fins  building  of  great  dimen- 
sions. At  5  o'clock  the  signal  was  given  to  go  to  the 
palace.  The  king's  fine  horses  pranced  forward  in  suc- 
cession, drawing  Ihe  varied  and  finished  conveyances  to 
bear  the  guests  away. 

At  the  exit  of  the  capacious  grounds,  the  resident 
with  his  retinue,  body-guard,  etc.,  took  the  lead  of  the 
procession.  As  he  entered  the  gate  of  the  fort  the 
salute  due  him  was  given.  We  reached  the  palace  court 
and  dismounted.  We  passed  through  an  archway  to  an 
inner  court,  where  we  formed  into  a  foot  procession  to 
enter  Durbar  Hall.  After  an  ascent  of  stairway  we 
passed  into  the  royal  presence,  were  formally  introduced 
and  sat  down  to  view  the  somewhat  barbaric  show. 

Not  a  word  was  said  to  the  rajah  for  the  one  and  one- 
half  hours  we  were  seated  there.  Every  few  minutes 
the  royal  titles  were  called  out  in  the  vernacular  by  a 
herald  appointed  for  the  purpose.  All  was  bustle  and 
stir  below.  We  watched  the  sports,  scanned  the  "  Re- 
ception "  hall,  the  throne  and  the  architecture.  The 
pillars  of  the  palace  are  of  rude  Hindu  style,  with  a 
carving  of  Brahm's  swan-steed  carved  into  them.  A. 
swarm  of  bees  had  also  come  to  attend  durbar.  They 
took  a  place  under  the  capital  of  one  of  the  pillars.  It 
looked  quite  domestic.  The  hall  was  very  bright  wilh 
glass  chandeliers  and  ornaments,  a  Brussels  carpet  and 
a  painting  of  an  early  durbar  in  the  Hodreri  lime. 

It  came  time  10  leave.  In  order  we  retired,  tender- 
ing our  salaam  to  the  rajah.  The  ladies  were  each 
given  a  little  of  essence  of  sandalwood,  and  gentlemen 
a  bouquet  each.  The  native  princes  scented  us  while 
seated  with  rose  out  of  gold  and  silver  chalices.  They 
also  threw  a  garland  of  flowers  about  our  necks  in  gen- 
uine eastern  fashion.  This  custom  also  prevails  at 
marriages.  The  grand  durbar  or  "reception"  was 
ended. 

Next  day  the  great  procession  came  on  10  end  the 
festivities.  All  the  country  came  to  "town"  on  that 
day.  It  began  to  move  at  4  p,  m.,  and  by  the  kindness 
of  our  friends  we  saw  it  to  good  advantage.  The 
main  street  through  which  it  m^ved,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see  was  a  sea  of  human  life. 
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The  procession  had  the  following  order:  First  came 
the  state  camels — not  at  all  prepossessing  leaders.  In 
fact  they  looked  like  stragglers  in  the  crowd.  Then 
came  seven  state  elephants  quaintly  painted,  one  bear- 
ing a  fine  "  howdah  "  or  saddle.  After  these  came  the 
two  state  horses,  one  of  them  being  very  old,  with  jew- 
els about  his  neck,  and  finished  off  beautifully  with  gold 
and  silver  trappings.  After  them  came  the  royal  gold- 
finished,  luxurious  palanquin  borne  by  coolies. 

Then  came  the  rajah  with  his  retinue  before  and  after. 
He  was  seated  on  a  great  elephant  in  a  golden,  umbrella- 
covered  "howdah."  Behind  him  sat  his  chamberlain 
with  his  insignia  of  two  feather  tufts  in  golden  holders. 

As  he  passed  by  the  crowds  gazed  from  housetops, 
windows,  doors,  verandahs  and  elevations  of  all  kinds. 
Immediately  after  the  rajah  and  his  retinue  came  the 
straggling  native  troops  ;  these  were  followed  by  the 
miscellaneous  crowd,  rich  and  poor,  leper  and  sound, 
mother  and  child,  blind  and  halt,  all,  all  to  see  the  man. 
The  procession  moved  out  into  the  country  a  mile  or 
two  to  a  plain  for  the  final  ceremonies.  One  of  these 
rites  was  the  maharajah  shooting  a  plantain  stalk  with  a 
bow  and  arrow,  forecasting  the  future  from  what  exudes 
on  piercing  it. 

It  returned  at  about  9  o'clock.  The  lighted  torches 
of  the  multitude  in  motion  swaying  to  and  fro,  looked 
like  a  restless  sea  of  light  and  beauty.  It  was  an  inter- 
esting sight,  and  if  it  were  not  connected  with  so  much 
that  is  pagan  and  heathenish  would  be  deeply  enjoyable. 
There  was  not  much  fanatical  demonstration,  however. 
I  suppose  the  dawn  of  Christianity  over  the  rajah's 
territory  has  lessened  the  wild  fanaticism  of  the  masses. 
May  the  day  speedily  come  when  the  thousands  of  money 
spent  in  these  heathen  shows  will  be  used  to  alleviate 
the  distresses  of  the  poor. 

So  ended  the  festival,  and  the  rajah  spent  a  week  in 
sports,  races  and  games  with  those  guests  who  would  and 
could  stay  in  his  capital. 

Before  I  lay  down  the  pen  I  must  intrude  on  the 
reader's  patience  for  one  more  incident  connected  with 
the  festival.  It  is  a  custom  at  this  time  to  do  "  pujah  " 
to  the  state  elephant.  He  is  fantastically  painted  and 
led  out  in  the  morning  to  a  temporary  shed  where  the 
wonted  rites  are  performed  in  the  brute's  honor. 

My  friends  and  I  chanced  to  drive  by  the  place.  I 
had  an  upraised  umbrella  in  my  hand.  I  was  told  by  a 
policeman  to  lower  it.  I  did  it  unwittingly,  and  so  was 
"  let  in  "  for  a  part  in  this  elephant  worship  by  lowering 
my  umbrella  in  deference  to  him.  Albeit,  I  am  still,  I 
think,  a  worshiper  of  the  true  God. 

And  now,  apologizing  for  this  long  narrative,  I  bid 
my  readers  adieu. 

India y  Dec,  29,  1886. 

The  monkey-faced  races  in  the  South  of  India  are  all 
brave  and  martial  people,  with  much  physical  power  and 
endurance.  Their  habits  and  customs  are  entirely 
aboriginal.    They  are  mostly  devil-worshipers. 


System,  Chanctertetics,  Etc,  of  Bnhminisin. 

BY  REV.   A.   T.    PIERSON,    D.D. 

Brahminic  cosmogony  teaches  that  from  the  essence 
of  Brahm  in  his  waking  moments,  came  the  three  great 
gods,  Brumha,  Vrishnoo,  and  Siva,  and  5339000,000 
more.    From  him  came  all  atoms  of  the  universe. 

At  first  all  was  chaos.  Brahm  made  a  great  egg,  en- 
tered it  with  all  the  atoms,  and  remained  4,300,000,000 
years  arranging  them,  and  then  hatched  out  the  con. 
tents.  He  burst  the  shell  and  came  out  with  1,000 
heads,  eyes  and  arms;  and  the  atoms  harmonized  into 
the  universe. 

The  Cobra  Capella  is  conspicuous  among  objects  of 
worship.  Its  bite  is  fatal,  etc.  It  is  fabled  to  have 
1,000  heads,  and  with  one  of  them  to  hold  up  the  eartli. 
They  stand  in  fear  of  it  and  worship  it,  go  to  its  hole 
with  offerings;  the  books  are  full  of  tales  about  it,  and 
the  temples  of  figures  of  it. 

The  Ganges,  called  after  the  goddess  Gunga,  is  wor- 
shiped.   Gunga  was  produced  of  the  sweat  of  Vrish-    , 
noo's  foot,  caught  and  kept  by  Brumha.     She  came 
from    heaven  and    divides    herself    into    an  hundred 
streams — mouths  of  Ganges. 

All  worship  her — sight,  name,  touch  of  the  river,  ^^ 
moves  sin — to  die  on  the  bank  is  salvation. 

BRAHMINIC    SYSTEM   OF   PERSONAL   RELIGION. 

Monks.  Several  classes.  The  highest  open  only  to 
Brahmins.  Some  by  inheritance,  others  with  revenues^ 
some  of  necessity,  others  for  sanctity,  others  from  vow, 
enter  this  life. 

Most  assume  to  teach.  Religion  is  only  for  drcotus. 
They  are  professional  mendicants — to  bestow  en  them 
is  highest  charity. 

They  go  often  in  swarms  like  locusts,  from  ten  to 
twelve  thousand  in  company,  unclad,  etc. 

Works  of  supererogation  and  atonement,  voluntary 
penance. 

All  false  systems  aim  to  propitiate  gods;  the  instinct 
of  man  witnesses  conscious  sin  and  need . 

Brahminism  tells  you  to  save  yourself  by  holy  bath- 
ing, fasting,  pilgrimages,  reading  the  Shasters,  giving 
to  priests,  etc.,  building  temples,  sacrificing,  doing  pen- 
ance, sometimes  expensively,  painfully,  filthily — drink- 
ing water  wherein  priests'  feet  were  washed,  taking 
atonement  pills,  and  committing  indecencies. 

BRAHMINISM   COMPARED   WITH   POPERY. 

1.  It  owns  one  Supreme  God  with  many  subor- 
dinates. 

2.  The  Brahmins  are  held  to  be  representatives  of 
God,  holding  keys  of  life  and  death,  heaven  and  hell; 
worshiped  by  bowing  and  kissing  great  toe. 

3.  Sacred  books  read  only  by  the  priests;  education 
opposed  among  the  masses. 

4.  Daily  worship  of  many  idols,  some  as  representa- 
tions of  God,  some  for  themselves;  household  gods, 
lamps  burning,  etc.  Popery  in  India  has  images  of 
saints  in  chapels  and  houses,  crosses  in  streets,  passing 
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vhich   Romsnists  uncover  head  and  prostrate;  at  the 
foot  of  ihe  cross  they  burn  iamps. 

5.  Many  millions  inferior  deities,  Gooroos  to  in- 
tercede. 

6.  Righteousness  attainable  by  works;  and  selling  of 
surplus.  Romanists  believe  in  commands  and  counsels 
of  Christ,  etc.,  accumulation  of  treasure,  of  good  works, 
aod  sale  of  indulgences. 

7.  H^dus  pray  for  the  dead,  and  feed  and  fee  the 
Srahmins  for  it. 

8.  They  say  prayers,  count  beads,  perform  penances, 
fast  from  meat;  have  festivals  in  honor  of  saints;  holy 
places,  pilgrimages  and  holy  water. 

9.  Divide  sin  into  inward  and  outward;  Romanists 
into  venial  and  mortal. 

Id.  Have  monks,  hermits,  religious  mendicants  and 
vomen  married  to  the  gods  (nuns). 

II.  Carry  images  in  procession,  jingle  small  bells  in 
religious  services,  have  rosaries,  and  wear  images  and 
charms. 

BRAHMINISTIC    DEVOTEES, 

A  maa  in  Bombay  held  in  bis  left  hand  a  vessel  weigh- 


ing ten  pounds,  with  a  sacred  shrub.  For  sixteen  years 
had  done  so.  Arm  withered,  finger-nails  like  rans 
horns,  five  to  six  inches  long. 

Another  in  open  air  three  months,  coldest  part  of 
year  and  almost  naked,  conlineJ  to  a  spot  eight  feet  in 
diameter. 

Some  hold  up  one  or  both  arms  till  they  shrivel, 
and  finger. nails  grow  through  and  through. 

Some  sleep  on  beds  of  iron  spikes,  others  wear  square 
irons  on  neck.  A  woman  with  one.  two  feet  square,  as 
payment  of  vow  1 

Some  look  at  the  sky  till  the  muscles  of  the  neck  con- 
tract and  can  swallow  only  drink. 

Some  bury  themselves  alive  in  holes  dug  by  kindred, 
or  bind  thjmselves  to  trees  till  they  die,  or  leap  from  a 
height. 

METHODS  OF  VOLUNTARV  TORTURE, 

The  haok-swinging  machine,  like  old  well-sweep, 
turning  also  horizontally.  Hooks  into  the  flesh  either 
side  of  the  backbone,  etc,  Scudder,  ii5. 

Throwing  one's  self  from  wall  or  scaffold  twerty  to 
thirty  feet  on  a  bed  of  iron  spikes  or  bags  of  straw  with 
knives  concealed. 

Sitting  at  night  piercing  skin  of  forehead  with  small 
iron  rod  and  hanging  lamp  there  till  daylight. 

Dancing  on  burning  bundles  of  thorns,  swinging 
before  a  slow  Rre,  standing  between  fires,  sticking  body 
with  large  pins. 

Passing  roJs  of  iron  through  skin  of  sides  they  dance, 
making  rods  pass  to  and  fro,  or  through  the  tongue, 
hanging  by  the  legs  from  a  tree  over  a  slow  fire,  etc. 

Covering  under  lip  with  wet  earth,  placing  on  it  seed, 
lying  down  not  to  stir,  eat  or  drink  till  it  sprouts;  this 
makes  a  saint. 

A  class  called  Ke/w,  inhabit  holes  and  caves,  drag 
heavy  chain. 

Some  mike  the  circuit  of  the  empire  on  hands  and 
knees,  or  roll  from  Indus  to  Ganges. 

One  spent  nine  years  rolling  from  Benares  to  Cape 
Cormorin,  crossing  rivers  and  making  up  by  rolling  on 
bank  as  far  as  width  of  stream.   Distance  20°  Lat. 

Some  pilgrimages  made  by  measuring  one's  length 
on  ground  over  whole  distance. 
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SUTTEE   OR   WIDOW   BURNINGS. 

Taught  in  Sacred  Books.  Religion  and  custom  ren- 
der widowhood  disgraceful.  Widows  in  India,  stripped 
of  ornaments,  wear  white,  shave  head,  submit  to  degra- 
dation, excluded  from  festivity,  forbidden  to  remarry, 
etc.,  and  choose  death. 

In  Tanjore,  a  merchant's  widow  of  thirty  years  re- 
solved to  burn.  Dressed  in  best  clothes,  with  jewels, 
body  tinged  with  yellow  infusion  of  sandalwood  and 
safifron,  followed  in  a  rich  palanquin  the  car  on  which 
was  seated  the  corpse,  both  elegantly  decorated.  She 
was  attended  on  way  with  homage,  pronouncing  proph- 
ecies and  blessings,  scattering  betel  leaves. 

Reaching  the  pile  and  afraid,  she  was  encouraged  by 
Brahmins.   Relatives  took  her  to  a  pond,  washed  her,  etc. 

Brahmins  held  each  a  torch  and  bowl  of  melted  butter, 
and  relatives  stood  round  in  double  line  to  intimidate 
her  and  keep  off  rescuers.  She  fainted  in  walking 
thrice  round  the  pile  and  was  thrown  on  the  corpse. 
Air  rung  with  shouts  and  she  was  suffocated. 

Death  of  Rajah,  or  King  of  Tanjore.  Two  wives 
chosen  and  feigned  joy,  otherwise  would  "be  disgraced, 
A  hollow  ten  to  fifteen  feet  square  dug,  pyramid  of 
sandalwood.     P.  133. 

One  woman,  Brahmin's  widow,  during  rainy  night 
crept  off  the  pile,  hid  in  brushwood.  Searched  for  by 
relatives  and  dragged  by  her  son,  who  demanded  of 
her  to  drown  or  hang  herself.  To  avoid  burning  would 
be  to  lose  caste  and  so  he  tied  her  hands  and  feet  and 
threw  her  on. 

British  rule  abolished  this  rite  in  their  dominions; 
tried  to  have  it  abolished  in  territories  of  native  princes. 
Up  to  1849  twenty. three  had  issued  orders  from  fear 
of  British  power.     Yet  riveted  in  affections  of  people. 

Rajah  of  Oorcha:  **  No  subject  shall  become  a  suttee, 
though  according  to  the  Shaslers,  very  meritorious." 

Rajah  of  Sumpthem:  "Practice  so  very  old,"  etc. 

RELIGIOUS   CONCEPTIONS   OF   BRAHMINISM. 

Sin.  Even  their  religious  teachers  stupid  in  distin- 
guishing good  from  evil.  Lying  is  good  if  it  brings 
gain,  truth  bad,  if  loss.  Righteousness  consists  in 
meats,  drinks,  washings  and  penances.  Sin  is  a  viola- 
tion of  caste;  transgression  of  moral  law  is  nothing,  the 
gods  lie  and  steal.  But  to  eat  with  one  of  a  lower 
caste,  drink  out  of  the  same  cup,  is  pardonable  only  for 
a  large  sum. 

Fatalism  qualifies  ideas  of  sin.  Every  event  is  crea- 
tion of  dire  necessity.  Prosperity  and  adversity;  lying, 
cheating,  stealing,  idleness,  dissipation,  poverty,  mat- 
ters of  fate.  No  room  for  remorse.  No  man  traces  his 
misery  to  his  sin,  but  curses  fate,  even  when  convicted 
as  criminal.  The  Great  Spirit  pervades  all  forms  of 
animated  matter  and  all  acts  are  his;  all  accountability 
at  an  end  and  liability  to  punishment  is  absurd. 

Summary:  No  God,  no  accountable  soul,  no  moral 
character,  no  revelation,  no  divine  government,  no 
jredemption. 


Futurity,  Universe  divided  into  fourteen  worlds; 
seven  inferior,  seven  superior.  Above  ours  are  man- 
sions of  gods;  in  the  third,  heaven  of  India,  gold  pal- 
aces, and  precious  stones  giving  brilliance  of  more  tbaa 
12,000  suns.  Here  go  widows  from  suttee.  Seventh 
heaven,  home  of  Brumha. 

Inferior  worlds,  100,000  hells  for  great  cfiminals,  the 
less  wicked  can  make  atonement  here.  If  this  be  neg- 
lected, suffering  is  visited  in  another  birth,  hecce  comes, 
Transmigration.  If  a  man  steals  gold  from  a  Brah- 
min, born  with  whitlows  or  nails;  if  drinks  spirits,  with 
black  teeth;  if  detractor,  with  fetid  breath;  if  stealer  of 
grain,  defective  limb;  of  clothes,  leprosy;  of  horse, 
lameness;  of  lamp,  blindness;  of  grain  in  husk,  bom  a 
rat;  of  yellow  mixed  metal,  a  gander;  of  money,  a  gnat; 
of  fruit,  an  ape;  of  priestly  property,  a  crocodile. 

The  Hindu  scriptures  teach  that  the  soul  sometimes 
passes  into  8,400,000  animal  bodies  after  the  human. 
Futurity  is  all  night.  Salvation  is  emancipation  from 
transmigration.  Interested  action  involves  desire; 
hence  necessity  for  transmigration.  Disinterested 
action,  indifference  to  results  secures  salvation.  Hence 
love  and  all  kindred  emotions  crushed  out. 

He  who  breaks  word  with  a  Brahmin  or  causes  bim 
even  indirect  temporal  loss,  will  in  second  birth  be  a 
devil,  groaning  ever  in  thick  forest,  etc. 

Offences  slight  and  imaginary,  endlessly  punished; 
real  crimes  absolved  by  Brahmins  and  rewarded  after 
death. 

Sinners  who  cannot  be  forgiven  go  to  one  of  the 
hells;  are  dragged  to  palaces  of  Yama,  KiYig  of  Hell, 
who  is  240  miles  high,  eyes  like  a  lake,  voice  of  thunder, 
hairs  like  palms,  mouth  of  flame  and  huge  iron  cluh. 

Some  he  dooms  to  tread  on  sharp  stones,  burning 
sand,  roll  on  spikes,  thorns,  etc.,  drag  over  rough  places 
by  cords  passing  through  tender  parts  of  body,  fight 
jackals,  tigers,  elephants,  be  pierced  with  arrows, 
beaten  with  clubs,  pricked  with  needles,  seared,  slung, 
boiled  in  oil,  etc. 

Torment  not  eternal,  after  indefinite  time  return  to 
human  body  on  earth;  if  they  do  good,  raised  to  onccf 
heavens;  if  not  return  to  one  of  hells;  and  so  till  end  of 
universe  when  Brahm  swallows  up  all,  Brumha  with  the 
rest.  It  is  now  150,000,000,000  years  since  creation; 
as  much  more  to  come. 

Caste,  In  sacred  books  it  is  taught  that  Brumha 
having  peopled  heavens  above  and  worlds  below,  from 
his  mouth.  Brahmins^  highest,  noblest,  official  priests; 
at  same  time  flowed  from  his  mouth  the  Nedas,  of  whom 
they  are  the  sole  teachers;  from  his  arms,  Ketras^  mili- 
tary caste;  from  his  breast,  Bices^  farming  and  mercan- 
tile; from  his  feet,  Sudras^  servile  class,  including  car- 
penters, braziers,  weavers,  dyers  and  cultivators. 

Caste,  a  sacred^  not  civil  institution. 

Four  classes:  from  head^  arms^  loins  and  feti  of 
Brumha;  original  classes:  Brahmins,  Kshattoyas  or 
Ketras,  Vaisyas  or  Bices,  and  Sudras  or  Sooders.  Sub- 
divided. 
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LHARACTERISTICS. 

1.  IttvariaMt — Whatever  merit  or  genius,  no  man  can 
get  oat  of  caste  in  which  born ;  aspiration  killed.  Caste 
fixed  by  ancestry.  No  motive  to  effort  or  improvement. 
Laudable  ambition  gone.  No  gifts  or  graces,  sacri- 
fices or  services  secure  respect  from,  or  elevation  to,  a 
higher  caste.  Change  impossible  as  to  transform  a  lion 
to  a  mole. 

2.  Arbitrary  rules,  must  not  eat.  etc.  If  a  Brahmin 
eats  a  forbidden  thing,  he  goes  below  all  castes,  an  out- 
cast or  Parayak.  Of  these  Brahmins  have  utmost 
dread,  even  of  their  touch;  will  not  enter  their  houses', 
drink  aftei  them  or  handle  the  same  vessel.  And  the 
Parayahs  must  take  a  long  circuit  lest  their  breath 
infect,  or  shadow  fati  on  Brahmin. 

Subdivided.  Every  kind  of  labor  has  its  caste; 
every  tribe  its  grades,  and  one  cannot  rise  from  his 
grade. 

One  of  low  caste,  a  dobee  or  washerman  would  scorn 
the  occupation  of  a  coolie  or  burden -bearer,  and  the 
foot-pedlar  won't  carry  his  own  pack.  The  servant  who 
provides  for  the  table  won't  bring  from  market. 

Caste  usages  pervade  whole  social  life,  and  exclude 
all  social  and  religious  improvement. 

The  most  numerous  class,  the  lowest  Sudras.  slaves  in 
fact,  compelled  to  work  for  Brahmins,  created  for  sub- 
ordination and  ser\-ice,  cannot  amass  properly  lest  they 
p3in  the  Brahmins,  nor  read  the  Vedas. 

Parayas.  The  Parayas  not  a  c.iste,  held  in  abhor- 
rence, very  degraded  outcasts;  they  defile  a  district  by 
their  presence,  and  cannot  walk  in  a  street  where  Brah- 
mins live,  who  hire  agents  to  beat  and  kill  them.  To 
touch  them  with  a  long  pole  is  pollution.  (Compare 
the  e.tecuiioners  in  France,  when  buying  goods,  etc) 
B  The  lower  classes,  unclean  in  food  and  drink.  Dr, 
Klen  says  the  food  of  some  was  carrion  .' 
P  The  early  missionaries  tried  to  harmonize  Chris- 
tianity and  Caste,  but  impossible. 

Different  castes  entered  Christian  church  by  different 
doors,  approached  the  Lord's  table  at  different  times, 
insisted  on  different  cu/,  allowed  no  inferiors  at  bap- 
tisms and  even  staked  out  burial  places  by  caste 
marks  ! 

The  Bijhop  of  Calcutta  charged  English  missionaries 
not  to  tolerate  caste  in  native  churches,  as  it  was  the 
main  barrier  to  progress,  the  last,  worst  form  of  de- 
moniacal possession,  etc. 

American  missionaries  were  obliged  to  demand  renun- 
ciation of  caste  before  biptisra,  and  insist  on  equality  of 
believers.  Yet  even  public  renunciation  failed  to  up- 
root it.  Even  where  no  longer  a  religious  it  is  a  soda! 
distinction,  for  many  native  Cnristians  respect  the  sen- 
timent of  the  community,  as  in  our  land,  ideas  of 
fashion  rule  us. 

Effect  of  railway  system  is  doing  away  with  caste. 
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SUPERSTITIONS   OF   BRAHMINISM. 

.Iwa^a  allied  to  ignorance  and  idolatry. 


No  act  performed  on  Sunday  will  succeed. 

Some  do  nothing  in  way  of  eating  on  Sunday  till 
they  see  sacred  bird  of  Vrishnoo. 

If  one  oils  his  head  and  bathes  on  Monday,  it  is  a 
sin  equal  to  that  of  destroying  Siva's  temple. 

If  hair  cut  Tuesday  he  will  be  poor. 

If  a  house  be  founded  in  June,  will  be  destroyed. 

It  parties  marry  in  December,  will  quarrel. 

If  a  cat  or  snake  cross  your  path,  relations  will  die. 

If  going  home,  one  meets  you  with  a  light,  a  quarrel, 
etc. 

h.  child  born  in  the  April  new  moon,  will  be  a  thief. 

If  one  dreams  of  being  bitten  by  a  monkey,  he  will 
die  in  six  months. 

Cholera  is  held  a  malignant  goddess;  one  cannot 
take  medicine,  but  must  exorcise  the  demon  by  the 
Numtra,  grand  charm  of  Brahmins,  a  mystic  incantation 
repeated  only  by  them  and  the  higher  Hindu  orders, 
and  which  even  gods  cannot  resist.  This  Niimlra  is 
essence  of  Vedas,  united  power  of  Brahma,  Vrishnoo  and 
Siva;  it  confers  sanctity,  forgives  sin,  etc,  changes 
good  for  evil,  truth  for  falsehood,  etc.,  nothing  too  silly 
hard  or  absurd  as  test  of  its  power. 

Hindu  sacred  books,  full  of  directions. for  cleaning 
teeth,  bathing,  cooking,  etc.,  lucky  omens. 

A  person  about  to  be  executed  makes  sacred  what  he 
touches;  hence  throws  to  the  crowd  flowers  and  fruits, 
etc.,  one.  case  of  dead  carcass  worshipped  for  cures 
wrought  by  touching  it. 

Eclipse  of  sun  is  a  malignant  deity  blackening  it  with 
ink.  The  sun,  a  benevolent  deity  put  to  anguish,  must 
be  relieved  by  prayers  and  rites. 

Holy  days,  etc.,  145  of  them :  ten  monthly  and 
twenty.five  yearly;  in  them  work  stops,  and  riotous  vice 
allowable. 

Festival  of  Dcwalee  is  worst;  three  days  gambling, 
debauchery,  etc.,  esteemed  religious. 

Holy  places,  principally  three.  Pilgrims  stripped  of 
everything  by  Brahmins. 

Melas:  a  religious  fair,  combining  worship,  trade  and 
pleasure  held  at  sacred  places,  as  at  Allahabad  where 
Ganges  and  Jumna  form  junction  with  invisible  river,  as 
tradition  says.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  pilgrims 
often  attend. 

The  great  Juggernauth  or  car  festival  is  over.  Ac- 
counts have  not  yet  been  received  from  Pooree,  but  the 
Friend  of  India  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the 
miserable  character  of  the  festival  at  Serampore,  the 
next  most  sacred  place  in  India  for  its  celebration: 

"The  Juggernauth  festival  at  Serampore  closed  on 
Monday  after  a  pitiable  fashion.  The  two  great  cars 
still  stand  an  the  road  side,  half  in  the  ditch,  because 
the  people  will  not  pull  them  back  to  their  places.  In 
spite  of  the  numbers  hired  to  pull  and  to  applaud,  the 
cars  were  moved  on  the  first  occasion  only  half  the 
usual  distance,  and  there  they  lie  in  the  mud,  with  the 
idols  on  them,  and  flags  flying.  As  usual  the  Brahmins 
applied  to  the  authorities  to  'order'  the  people  to  pull, 
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but  of  course   in  vain.     The  common  peasantry  were 
heard   to  reply   to  the  miserable   creatures  who  urged 
theiii  from  the  car  to  pull,  '  It  is  all  very  well,  but  come 
and   give  a  hand  yourselves.'     The  crowd  of  which  a 
rough  census  was  taken,  was  never  more  than  75,000  at 
the   highest,  and   rarely  exceeded  35,000 — a  third   of  , 
what   it   used   to  be.     For   one   man  there   were   fifty 
women  and  children.     The  police,  under  Mr.   Roche-  I 
fort,  the   energetic  district  superintendent,  kept  order 
well.     There  were  no  accidents,  and  only  three  cases  of  ; 
drunkenness.     The  spectacle  presented  by  the  cars  and  I 
idols  in  the  Trunk  road,  outside  of  Scrampore,  may  be  1 


regarded  as  typical  of  the  state  of  idolatry  at  least 
and  near  the  great  cities — tottering,  but  still  defiai 
with  no  enthusiasm,  and  little  faith, 

"  Jaganath  or  Juggernaut,  from  Voganatba,  lord  of  tl 
world,  is  a  name  now  especially  applied  to  Vishnu 
the  form  in  which  he  is  worshiped  at  the  temple  > 
Jaganath,  at  Puri,  in  Orissa.  All  the  land  within  twen 
miles  is  considered  holy,  but  the  most  sacred  spot  is  z 
area  of  about  650  feet  square,  which  contains  Sfi 
temples.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  called  Bl 
Dewali,  in  which  the  idol  and  his  brother  and  sister  ar 
lodged." 


TEMPLE  OF  JXGAKATB,  AT  PCBI. 


CITY  OF  BENARES. 
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city  of  Benares,  the  religious  metropolis  of  Hin- 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ganges,  476 
rom  Calcutta.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
>rtd.  The  ancient  name  of  the  city  was  Kashi, 
it  glimpse  of  which  is  obtained  about  B.  C.  izoo; 
.  at  a  time  which  agrees  with  the  period  of  the 
in  Hebrew  history,  or  nearly  500  years  before 
us  founded  Rome.  But  even  at  that  early  date 
"an  authentic  fragment  of  the  oldest  past." 
the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  Benares  became 
Iter  of  the  new  religion  evolved  by  Buddha,  be- 
;  a  place  of  religious  pilgrimage  for  Buddhists 
s  far  as  China. 


gin,  but  he  is  called  Mah^deo,  the  great  God.  The  pop- 
ular idea  is  that  Siva  was  a  fakir  who  practiced  great 
austerities.  He  had  no  morals,  was  drunken,  licentious 
and  revengeful.  He  rode  upon  a  bull  from  city  to  city, 
craving  alms  and  indulging  vices  which  cannot  be  men- 
tioned here.  Ths  is  the  reason  the  bull  is  considered 
sacred  to  him  and  why  it  is  now  used  as  one  of  his  sym- 
bols. This  is  the  popular  conception  of  him  among  the 
people,  who  often  call  him  "  Bhola  Nath,"  i.  e.  "  the  half 
witted  lord."  There  are  many  points  of  interest  to  the 
traveler  in  the  famous  city.  The  most  picturesque 
building  is  Queen's  college,  a  modern  structure. 

The  sacred  well  is  regarded  as  a  most  holy  place.     It 
is  said  that  on  the  approach  of  the  Moslem  soldiery,  the 
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Brahmins  vigorously  resisted  ihc  new  fjith  which 
iplaced  their  religion,  but  for  r700  years,  or  until 
A.  D.  1 100,  Benares  continued  to  be  the  center 
dhism.    At  this  time  the  city  came  into  the  hands 

Brahmins  and  has  remained  their  capital  ever 

In  T 194  and  again  in  1677  the  city  was  sacked  by 
hammedans,  its  temples  destroyed  and  replaced  by 
;s.  This  is  said  to  account  for  the  absence  of 
temples  in  the  center  of  Hindu  life  and  activity. 
y  of  Benares  is  crowded  with  temples,  containing 
about  1480,  all  of  which  are  insignificant,  the 
y  being  mere  shrines. 

is  the  tutelary  god  of  the  city,  and  his  trident 
seen  flaihing  in  the  spires  of  most  of  the  temples. 
te  Hindu  sacred  books  do  not  agree  as  to  hisori- 


idol  Mahudeo  jumped  in  and  still  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well.  Every  worshiper  receives  a  small  quantity  of 
the  water  and  as  every  spoonful  is  paid  for,  the  owners 
are  very  wealthy;  such  quantities  of  flowers  and  rice  are 
thrown  into  the  well  that  the  water  is  absolutely  fcetid 
from  the  constant  decay. 

The  cow  temple  is  the  dirtiest  of  many  dirty  temples 
in  Benares.  Its  court  is  generally  crowded  with 
worshipers,  and  brahmini  bulls  which  graze  on  the 
garlands  cast  before  them  by  the  devout,  who  may  be 
seen  rubbing  their  faces  with  the  tails  of  these  beasts, 
and  sometimes  even  kiss  their  mouths. 

Other  notable  objects  are  the  remains  of  the  old  ob- 
servatory, the  ghats  and  the  minars,  shown  in  the 
illustration,  which  rise  to  a  distance  of  250  feet  above. 
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the  river.  From  the  top  of  one  of  these  minars  an  ex- 
cellent view  of  the  city  is  obtained.  This  mosque  was 
built  by  the  Moguls  on  the  site  of  a  temple.  The  min- 
arets are  so  high  and  slender  that  nervous  people  fancy 
they  can  feel  them  swaying  with  the  wind  when  standing 
in  the  open  gallery  at  the  top. 

The  wealth  of  Benares  is  derived  chiefly  from  pilgrims 
who  flock  thither  from  every  part  of  India.  Its 
lacquered  toys,  ornamental  brass  ware  and  silk  are 
highly  prized;  and  the  brass  ware,  especially,  is  much 
sought  after  outside    of   India. — India  s    Young  Folks. 


-#-•-#- 


A  Ganges  Mela. 

BY  REV.    E.    W.    PARKER. 


This  is  a  religious  gathering  on  the  banks  of  L^e  river 
Ganges.  The  people  come  to  bathe  in  the  sacred  river, 
to  see  their  friends  and  to  buy  certain  necessities  that 
are  not  sold  in  their  own  village.  Hence  merchants  of 
all  kinds  are  here  to  sell.  The  horse  and  cattle  mer- 
chants, all  kinds  of  carriage  merchants,  cloth  merchants, 
grain  merchants  and  sweetmeats  and  toy  merchants  are 
all  here.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  that  Hindus  wear,  eat 
or  use  that  cannot  be  secured  at  this  fair.  Hence,  the 
religious  is  mixed  with  the  worldly — very  much  after 
the  manner  of  the  religion  of  some  people  who  do  not 
live  in  a  heathen  land. 

These  merchants*  shops  are  all  arranged  on  streets 
running  through  the  grounds,  so  that  no  less  than  four 
milos  of  these  streets  were  occupied  by  persons  with 
shops.  Along  by  the  banks  of  the  river  and  between 
these  streets  the  people  took  up  their  temporary  abodes. 
A  family  came  with  a  cart,  and  selected  a  place  around 
this  cart  just  large  enough  for  all  to  lie  down  and  for  a 
cooking  place  about  four  feet  square  beside.  Then,  with 
the  aid  of  the  cart,  a  cloth  was  spread  so  as  to  form  a 
bit  of  awning  as  protection  from  the  sun  by  day  and  from 
the  dew  at  night. 

Thus  the  thousands  came  in  from  every  direction,  in 
carts,  on  ponies,  on  camels,  on  elephants,  and  on  foot, 
until  a  city  of  80,000  people  grew  up,  with  regular 
streets,  well-organized  police,  post-ofiice,  shops  of  all 
kinds,  magistrate's  office,  ancl  religious  teachers,  and  all 
sorts  of  side-shows  in  abundance.  For  six  days  this  city 
grew,  and  reached  its  climax  the  evening  before  the  full 
of  the  moon.  Then,  as  soon  as  the  moon  was  full,  the 
last  bath  was  taken  by  many,  and  the  city  began  to  de- 
cay, so  that  after  two  days  more  nothing  remained  but 
the  bare  sand. 

We  were  at  this  meia,  in  connection  with  Bro.  Neeld 
and  some  twenty  native  preachers,  teachers  or  exhorters, 
all  of  whom  came  to  work.  Our  service  tent  was 
pitched  on  a  broad  but  quiet  street,  so  that  we  could 
hold  our  gatherings  without  disturbing  others,  or  being 
ourselves  disturbed.  A  pulpit  was  elevated  and  a  stand 
for  singers,  and  people  as  they  passed,  seeing  a  speaker 
or  hearing  singing,  came  into  listen,  and  thus  hour  after 
hour  the  work  went  on. 


On  the  last  day  we  divided  our  forces  and  had  preach- 
ing in  three  different  places,  large  crowds  listening  at 
each  place.  Each  evening  we  had  a  service  with  the 
magic  lantern  and  pictures  illustrating  the  life  of  Jesus. 
At  this  service  we  had  large  congregations,  and  the 
people  sat  down  and  listened  quietly  to  the  entire 
sermon  of  about  one  and  a  half  hours.  At  our  last 
service  of  this  kind  we  had  no  less  than  2,000  people, 
and  all  left  as  our  friends.  The  people  have  come  to 
expect  the  missionaries  and  their  assistants  as  much 
as  they  expect  their  own  priests,  and  the  friendliness  of 
the  Hindus  in  this  meia  was  something  very  remarkable. 
Not  once  did  they  disturb  us,  but  everywhere  listened 
attentively. 

We  had,  however,  a  new  phase  of  the  meia  this  year. 
All  have  heard  of  the  "  advanced  thinkers  "  in  India- 
followers  of  one  Dayanand  Sarasmati.     They  profess  to 
denounce  caste  and  all  idolatry,  though  they  do  not  re- 
nounce anything.     They  profess  great  respect  for  the 
Christian   faith,   though  they  are  secretly  its  greatest 
enemies.     These  people  came  to  the  meia  in  force,  pro- 
fessedly to  preach  their  new  faith,  but  really  to  preach 
against  Christianity.     Like  all  **  advanced   thought  "of 
the  age,  the  chief  idea  is  to  oppose  Christianity. 

Hence,  wherever  we  went  to  preach  they  gathered  a 
crowd  near  us  and  preached  against  us.  This,  of 
course,  advertised  us  and  increased  our  attendance. 
The  Hindus  soon  took  our  side  against  them,  saying, 
''The  Jesus  people  teach  one  holy  incarnation,  but  these 
'  Christin  *  "—applying  to  them  one  name  for  Christians 
— **  denounce  everything." 

One  evening,  after  our  long  picture  service,  we  hid 
about  1,000  people  listening  quietly.  As  soon  as  we 
closed,  one  of  our  opposers  commenced  in  a  most 
friendly  tone  to  praise  us,  but  after  speaking  a  few 
sentences,  began  to  misrepresent  our  teachings,  saying 
we  taught  three  Gods,  etc.  We  interrupted  him  and 
told  him  that  he  was  in  error,  but  that  we  would  discuss 
the  point  with  him  with  books  and  present  proofs,  but 
not  in  a  crowd.  I}e  at  once  said  we  had  no  proofs,  and 
turned  to  the  people  who  had  risen  to  leave  and  urged 
them  to  sit  down  again.  While  he  was  seating  our  audi- 
ence again,  our  native  brethren  gathered  together  and  in 
a  good  full  chorus  sang  a  "song  of  Zion." 

As  soon  as  their  song  ended,  we  asked  the  "  pundit  " 
to  kindly  withdraw;  as  we  had  said  no  word  against  any 
one's  religion,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  press 
himself  into  our  audience  to  speak.  Her6uld  not,  how- 
ever, afford  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  such 
a  crowd,  and  hence  began  again,  but  his  voice  was  lost 
in  the  chorus  of  song  which  the  brethren  continued 
for  his  comfort,  until  he  withdrew  to  abuse  us  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

The  next  morning  we  were  all  on  the  ground  early, 
but  our  "  advanced  thinkers "  could  get  no  hearing 
whatever;  and  they  learned  too  late  that  it  is  not 
popular  to  abuse  missionaiies  among  Hindus  in  these 
idays. 


Notes  bt  Early  Uistor;  of  Missions  lu  India. 

Less  than  400  years  ago  the  Portuguese  got  foot-hold 
in  India,  the  whole  Malabar  coast,  with  settlements  on 
Coromandel  coast  and  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  made  Ceylon 
tributary.  They  were  then  among  foremost  maritime 
nations  of  Europe,  but  Papisti. 

Note  that  the  early  missionaries  were  sent  away  from 
India  by  the  otficers  of  ihc  East  India  Company  and 
even  the  Home  Parliament  opposed  toleration  of  missions 
till  the  pressure  of  Christian  sentiment  turned  the  scale. 

A  century  later  England  began  to  influence  India's 
history,  and  God's  purpose  appeared  not  to  commit 
India  to  Popery,  but  to  Protestant  Chrisiianity, 

In  1705,  Protestant  Missions  began  in  South  India 
under  patronage  of  Danish  monarch  by  Zkginbalg,  who 
was  joined  by  other?,  mostly  Germans. 

1751.  Schwartz  began  his  career,  and  hence  the  south 
pan  is  more  Chj'istianized. 

Presbyterian  Missions  begun  1833  by  Revs.  W.  Reed 
and  J.  C-  Lowrie  and  wives.  Sent  out  by  N.  \V.  For.  Miss. 
Society  to  take  North  India  if,  after  consulting  friends  in 
Calcutta,  it  seemed  best. 

Lo<iiana,  on  River  Suilej,  a  tributary  of  Indu?,  chosen. 

The  upper  provinces  invited  effort  from 

11.  Dearth  of  missionaries. 
3.  Superior  character  of  people. 
3-  Contiguity  to  Central  Asia. 
4.  Vicinity  of  Himmalayas: — health  resort. 
5.  Liberality  of  views  among  resident  foreigners,  etc. 
Had  they  come  sooner  or  later,  might  never  have  been 
as  successful. 

Mrs.  Lowrie  and  Mr.  Reed  both  died.  Mr.  Lowrie 
reaching  Lodiana  November.  1833:  taken  dangerously  ill 

(and  forced  to  leave  the  hot  climate,  spent  a  jear  in  pioneer 
work. 
In  January.  1836,  he  left  for  America,  and  eventually 
was  obliged  to  abandon  hope  of  return  to  his  field' 
December,  1835,  Revs.  J.  Wilson  and  J.  Newton  and 
wives  arrived  just  before  Lowiie'sdeparture,  and  before  he 
left  Calcutta,  Revs.  Campbell.  McEwen,  Jamleson.  Rogers 
and  Porter  and  wives  arrived  there,  March,  '36. 

Mr-  McEwen  stopped  at  Allahabad-  Church  formed 
1837.  with  thirteen  members-  He  left  India  in  1838, 
and  died  in  1845. 

The  others  of  this  third  company  formed  iJi'o  stations; 
I,  Saharunpur,  130  miles  South-east  of  Lodiana. 
a.  Sabalhur,  iiomilesNorth-easl.  4,oco  feet  above  sea. 
Church  organized  at  Lodiana  in  1837.     Of  first  three 
native  memberF,  one  became  minister,  another  a  teacher^ 
Fourth  reinforcement  of  Messrs.  Wilson. Morrisonand 
Caldwell    with    a    teacher    and    printer    in    1838.     Mrs- 
Morrison  <fifii.     Mr.    Morrison  went  to  Allahabad,  the 
printer  to  Lodiana,  and  the  teacher  to  Saharanpur. 

Rev-  H.  R.   Wilson  stopped  at  Fultehgurh,  and  with 
a  family  of  orphans  and  their  teacher  began  a  work  ever 
g^ioce  growing. 

In  1839,  three  more  missionaries  and  wives  went  to 


Allahabad  and  Futteguih,  and  printing  press  set  up  at 
Allahabad.  Another  year  three  more  missionaries  and 
female  teacher. 

1840.  Translation  of  Holy  Scriptures,  preparation  of 
religious  books,  etc-  Gospel  of  John  in  Punjabi,  lan- 
guage of  Sikhs.  Confession  of  Faith  into  Hindustani  snd 
with  Scriptural  references. 

1841.  Churches  organized  at  Sahararpur  and  Futte- 
gurh,twenlj -seven  native  members  at  <'// stations. 

1841-  Reinforcement!.  Presbyteries  of  Lcdian?, 
Furrakhabad  and  Allahabad- 

1843-     Church-members  at  Allahabad,  thirty-one. 

1844.  Part  of  Bible  printed  at  Lodiana  in  Hindu- 
stani, also  the  Koran,  with  notes,  etc-,  at  Allahabad. 
Twenty-seven  members  at  Futieguth. 

1845.  Mr.  Craig  and  Mrs.  Jamieson  died  and  Mr. 
Morrison  goes  to  America.  Fire  at  Lodiana  consuming 
Sie.coo  property,  printing  press  snd  depository,  po.oco 
copies  of  parts  of  Scriptures,  etc. 

1846.  New  station  at  Agra,  church  and  building. 
1849.     Revival  at  Futtegurh,  thirty-three  additions. 
In    1852  were  12  European  and  American  Missionary 

Societies  in  India,  443  missionaries,  (48  being  na/iva.) 
700  native  catechists,  331  churches  and  over  18,000 
native  converts,  beside  100,000  native  Christians  not 
communicants. 

1,300  schools,  vernacular,  4?,ooo  boys;  53  boarding 
schooir.  1.500  native  boys;  102  boarding  schools,  3,700 
native  giils;  126  day  schools  ioj Engh'sh,  i5,oooboysand 
young  men;  347  day  schools  for  girls,  12,000  pupils. 
Total,  80,000! 

25  printing  prcsse.',  Bible  translated  into  10  lan- 
guages. New  Testament  into  i  more,  separate  Gospels 
into  yet  4  more-  Far  greater  part  of  this  agency 
brought  into  existence  uithin  10  years. 

Conference  at  Allahabad  December,  187a,  representing 
a  score  of  BoardF.  118  members  present  for  one  week, 
in  tents  for  dwellings,  and  using  American  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Jumna  Mission  for  sessions.  $450  raised  by 
Conference  for  expense?. 

24  mission  presses  in  India,  Ceylon  and  Burma.  3,410 
works,  in  31  languages  and  dialects,  issued  in  10  years. 
12,000.000  other  works  printed, 

133,731  native  Christians  in  all  India  in  1863;  224,161 
native  Christians  in  all  India  in  1872,  61  %  gain.  From 
1850-1861  rate  of  increase  53  ;f;  from  1861-1873  r*'^ 
of  increase  61  •;. 

The  greatest  and  most  rapid  increase  was  in  Madras 
Presidency  from  no  078  in  1863,  to  160,955  in  1873. 

Prof.  Seelye's  visit  to  India,  during  1872,  and  his 
lectures  and   conversations   to   audiences  of   educated 

The  Deccan  Herald  mentions  his  lecture  on  the  "Goal 
of  Civilization"  at  Vishrambagh  Palace;  pronounces  it  a 
wonderful  lecture,  giving  a  history  of  all  changes  going 
on  in  the  world  and  the  shades  of  philosophical  thought. 
The  hall  was  crowded,  several  hundreds  of  young  men 
there.       He  has  sought  to   acquaint  himself  with   the 
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Hindu  doctrine,  and  iit  the  aame  time  communicate  to 
fats  informer  the  corresponding  Chiistian  doctiine. 

Rationalism  prevails  in  India.  In  Calcutta  Univcr- 
«ity,  etc.,  the  influence  of  Renan,  Darwin,  Huxley,  Tyn. 
dall,  is  felt.  Christianity  has  same  foes  there  as  here,  and 
is  just  as  sure  to  overcome-  The  line  of  battle  in  the 
great  Armageddon  will  belt  the  globe. 

Lord  Lawrence,  ex-Governor  of  India  has  answered 
some  of  the  strictures  of  the  London  Times  by  an  ex* 
tended  and  complete  vindication  of  the  mission  work 
in  India.  He  shows  how  Hinduism  has  for  eight  cen- 
turies withstood  the  religion  of  the  Koran,  and  then  com- 
pares the  progress  of  the  last  sixty  years,  in  respect  of 
Christianity,  and  says  the  wonder  is  that  already  so 
many  indications  exist  that  Hinduism  is  losing  its  hold 
on  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  especially  refers  to 
the  great  unity  among  all  denominations  of  Christians 
there  as  resembling  the  primitive  church. 

In  the  Madras  Presidency  the  question  of  universal 
education  by  Government  is  being  agitated.  This  would 
be  a  heavy  blow  against  caste. 

The  Government  has  appealed  to  leading  Baptist 
missionaries  in  Burma  to  give  their  time  to  preparation 
of  school  books- 
Compare  the  times  when  Judson  lay  in  a  Burmese 
prison  and  the  dying  Boardman  was  denied  shelter  from 
atorm  in  a  native's  house- 
Revival  among  the  Santhals  began  in  May,  1873.  no 
adults  baptized.  Seven  villages  embraced  Christianity 
and  the  interest  spread  widely.  Inquirers  thronged  the 
stations  and  the  missionaries  craved  help. 

The  movement  was  a  popular  one :  not  a  man  upon 
mission  pay  among  the  converts.  One  most  successful 
helper,  a  woman  of  sixty,  who  went  on  foot  seven  miles 
to  talk  with  the  people.  The  work  began  with  one  man 
who,  led  flrst  by  a  dream,  sought  guidance  and  brought  1 
over  a  whole  village  of  devil  worshipers.  { 


"The  statistical  summaries  for  1885  are  as  follows; 
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Increase  since  iSSi 

FrotestADt  Missions  In  India  In  IS86. 

The  Rev.  B.  H,  Badley,  d.d.,  the  editor  of  the  Indian 
Miisienary  DiTulory,  wrote  from  Lucknow,  India, 
Sept.  10, 1886,  to  the  N.  Y.  Independent  an  account  of 
the  Protestant  Missions  in  India  and  from  that  article 
we  make  the  following  extracts: 

"  There  arc  now  no  less  than  thirty-six  different  Mis- 
sionary Societies  represented  in  India,  besides  ten  or 
more  private  missions.  The  English  Baptists  were  the 
first  to  enter  this  great  field  (passing  by  the  early  Dan- 
ish Missionary  Society,  which  sent  the  first  Protestant 
missionaries  to  India  in  1705),  and  the  Disciples  of 
Christ,  whose  mission  dates  from  1883,  the  last.  All 
branches  of  the  church  are  represented,  Europe  and 
America — Great  Britain,  the  Continent,  the  United 
States  and  Canada — all  are  here,  laboring  hand  in  hand 
for  the  uplifting  of  India. 

"  Including  Burma  and  Ceylon,  the  present  number  of 
oreign  missionaries  is  887  compared  with  730  in  i88j. 


"  A  few  words  by  way  of  explanation  and   comment 
may  not  be  uninteresting. 

"I.  Foreign  Missionaries. — The  largest  increase  here 
during  the  four  years,  1881-85,  is  in  the  Basel  MissioHi 
31;  the  next,  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  17; 
but  these  figures  do  not  represent  actual  increase.  In 
the  missionary  census  of  1881,  reported  at  the  Decen- 
nial Missionary  Conference,  held  in  Calcutta  in  Decem- 
ber, tSSi,  the  lay  missionaries  of  the  Basel  Mission  were 
not  enumerated,  nor  were  those  members  of  the  South 
India  Conference  (Methodist)  engaged  in  English  work. 
As  all  these,  however,  do  more  or  less  missionary  work, 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  as  all  are  missionaries  in  the 
sense  that  they  have  been  sent  from  Christian  lands  to 
India,  it  seems  but  proper  to  count  them,  especially  as 
professors  in  mission  colleges  and  schools  are  included. 
The  Gospel  Propagation  Society  reports  an  increase  of 
10;  the  American  Baptists,  8;  the  Leipzig  Lutherans,  8; 
the  Church  Missionary,  7;  the  American  Fresbyteriaos. 
6;  the  Church  of  Scotland,  5;  the  Irish  Presbyterians,  5. 
In  all,  at  least  100  more  missionaries  are  aowm  India 
than  there  were  in  1881.    Others  are  comioy  every nwntb. 


A  SAVED  ONE. 
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"  II.  Native  Ordained  Agents, — The  increase  in  these 
is  (partly)  as  follows:  Church  Missionary  Soc.,  22;  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  19;  Gospel  Propagation  Soci- 
ety, 14;  Gossner's  Lutheran  Mission,  9;  London  Mis- 
sion, 7;  American  Board,  7.  In  several  societies,  owing 
to  deaths,  there  has  been  no  increase.  The  number  of 
these  native  missionaries  will,  in  a  very  few  years,  equal 
that  of  the  foreign  missionaries.  Already  in  the  Church 
of  England  missions  the  native  missionaries  outnumber 
the  foreign  workers.  The  zeal  and  faithfulness  they 
manifest  are  well  known  to  all;  and  in  the  frequent 
ordinations  among  these  successful  workers  we  see  the 
earnest  of  a  happy  era  when  this  great  land  shall  be 
filled  with  preachers  native  to  the  soil,  needing  neither 
furloughs  to  antipodal  regions  nor  resting  spells  at  san- 
itaria, whose  tongues  shall  be  eloquent  to  tell  of  the 
Savior's  love  and  saving  power. 

*•  III.  Native  Christians  — The  largest  increase  here  is 
in  the  following  societies: 

Gosp>el  Propagation  Society 10,076 

American  Baptist  Missionary  Union 7,430 

Canadian  Baptist  Mission 2,632 

American  U.  P.  *•     2.5S5 

Church  Missionary     ** 2,340 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church i,550 

Leipzig  Lutheran  Mission Ii3i7 

German  Evangelical  Mission  (U.  S.  A.) 1,271 

''  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  at  least  half  of  the  increase 
belongs  to  American  Societies. 

"  IV.  Native  Communicants, — The  largest  gain  here  is 
in  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Uni  n,  5,618;  next 
comes  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  2,397; 
others  as  follows:  Gospel  Propagation  Society,  2.338; 
Church  Missionary  Soc.,  2,218;  American  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Mission,  1,179;  American  U.  P.  Mission, 
1,778;  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Mission,  1,500; 
Gossner's  Mission,  1,319.  These  represent  adult  mem- 
bers. 

**0f  the  791  foreign  missionaries,  41  are  sons  (or 
grandsons)  of  missionaries,  born  in  India;  2^  of  these 
are  connected  with  American  Societies." 


One  (^  the  Saved  Ones  of  Ind'a. 

BY  ELLEN   I.   LAWSON. 

Nearly  three  years  ago  a  young  Christian  man,  a 
teacher  of  a  village  school,  came  to  the  mission  bunga- 
low bringing  with  him  a  beggar  girl  about  fourteen  years 
of  age.  He  said  the  girl  belonged  to  a  village  near  the 
one  in  which  he  was  teaching,  that  she  had  some  rela- 
tives, but  they  were  very  cruel  to  her  and  had  refused  | 
to  give  her  support  or  a  home,  consequently  she  had  ' 
resorted  to  begging.  The  girl  stated  the  same.  I 
asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  have  a  home  in  the  board. 
log  schooi. 

I  took  her  with  me  into  the  school  and  told  the  girls 
that  they  must  do  all  they  could  to  make  her  happy, 
and  then  ^be  might  consent  to  remain  with  them.  After 


a  short  time  I  again  went  into  the  school.  On  inquiring 
I  found  her  quite  willing  to  remain.  The  first  thing 
then  was  to  order  a  bath  and  some  clean  clothes,  and 
she  herself  asked  that  her  hair  might  be  cut  o€f.  This 
was  the  only  remedy  for  it  was  one  tangled,  matted 
mass.  Her  filthy,  ragged  clothes  were  replaced  by  neat, 
clean  ones,  and  our  little  friend  presented  quite  a  dif- 
ferent appearance. 

She  was  as  much  pleased  with  the  change  in  herself 
as  we  were.  The  next  thing  was  to  baptize  her,  she 
herself  having  expressed  her  desire  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian, or  rather  to  become  like  the  other  girls,  for  she 
had  never  heard  of  Christ  before.  We  named  her 
Rahiman,  the  meaning  of  which  is  mercy.  She  began 
at  once  to  learn  to  knit,  sew,  cook  and  read. 

One  day  the  girls  were  on  their  way  to  church  when 
an  old  woman  ran  up  to  Rahiman  and  snatching  her 
hand  attempted  to  drag  her  away.  The  poor  girl, 
greatly  frightened,  cried  out  to  the  teacher  in  charge 
not  to  let  the  woman  take  her.  She  claimed  to  be  Ra- 
himan's  mother-in-law,  and  afterward  on  inquiry  from 
Rahiman,  I  learned  that  she  had,  when  a  mere  child, 
been  engaged  and  perhaps  married  to  this  woman's 
son,  but  all  had  treated  her  very  cruelly  and  left  her 
to  starve. 

The  next  day  a  man  came  to  me  saying  he  was  the 
husband's  brother,  that  they  did  not  want  the  girl,  but 
would  take  a  small  sum  of  money  instead.  I  told  him 
1  should  give  him  nothing,  whereupon  he  threatened  to 
report  me  to  the  chief  magistrate.  I  informed  him  that 
I  had  in  the  beginning  obtained  the  chief  magistrate's 
consent  to  take  the  girl.  He  went  away  and  I  never 
heard  from  him  again.  I  do  not  think  the  real  marriage 
ever  took  place.  At  any  rate,  as  soon  as  she  became  a 
Christian  she  was  cut  off  from  all  her  Hindu  friends, 
for  such  is  the  law. 

Rahiman  learned  quickly.  She  was  soon  able  to 
repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  Catechism,  and  best  of  all  she  learned  to  obey  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible.  During  the  nearly  three  years 
she  remained  in  school  she  was  found  to  be  truthful  and 
obedient,  and  gave  but  very  little  trouble.  She  began 
with  her  letters  and  passed  all  the  classes  up  to  the  fifth, 
thus  completing  the  lower  primary  course  and  being 
able  to  read  and  write  Urdu,  Hindu  and  Roman  Urdu, 
also  a  little  of  English,  beside  completing  the  first  books 
of  grammar  and  geography,  the  second  catechism  and 
arithmetic  through  compound  numbers. 

About  six  months  ago  a  young  man  named  Mauladad 
Khan,  whom  Dr.  Reid  baptized  when  in  India,  asked 
for  Rahiman  in  marriage.  He  had  made  repeated  at- 
tempts get  his  Mohammedan  wife,'  but  was  resisted  in 
every  way  by  her  friends  and  relatives,  and  she  herself 
testified  in  court  that  he  might  kill  her,  but  she  would 
never  go  with  him.  Finally  a  divorce  was  procured  and 
he  was  free  to  marry  again.  I  thought  the  match  be- 
tween Mauladad  and  Rahiman  a  good  one  and  gladly 
gave  my  consent. 
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A   VISIT  TO  HARD  WAR. 


The  ceremony  took  place  on  the  evening;  of  the  28th 
of  April  at  the  mission  bungalow.  Carpel?  were  spread 
on  the  grass  in  front  of  the  verandah  on  which  was 
•seated  the  assembly  of  friends.  The  bride,  in  her  sim- 
ple dress  of  pure  white  with  her  chudder,  which  was  or- 
namented with  inexpensive  silver  lace,  thrown  gracefully 
around  her,  was  led  forth  to  take  her  place  by  the  side 
of  the  waiting  bridegroom.  The  ceremony  over,  the 
whole  company  sat  down  to  a  good  Hindustanee  din- 
ner, and  ever)rthing  went  off  as  merrily  as  possible. 

The  next  day  Rahiman  went  with  her  husband  to  his 
home  about  five  miles  distant.  I  was  more  than  repaid 
for  all  my  care  of  this  dear  girl  when,  at  parting,  she 
threw  her  arms  affectionately  around  me  and  wept  freely. 
I  was  glad  to  know  she  was  so  grateful  for  all  that  had 
been  done  for  her.  She  was  now  leaving  the  only  real 
home  she  had  ever  known  and  was  going  to  another,  a 
good  one,  no  doubt,  for  Mauladad  has  proven  himself  a 
true  Christian  and  will,  without  doubt,  be  a  faithful  hus- 
band to  Rahiman. 

This  is  the  story  of  one  of  the  dear  saved  ones  of 
India.  There  are  hundreds  of  others  with  a  similar  his- 
tory. Are  these  not  gleams  of  brightness  in  this  dark 
land  ?  What  need,  then,  to  be  discouraged,  when  we 
have  the  sweet  comfort  of  seeing  so  much  done,  to  say 
nothing  of  God's  wonderful  works  in  the  hearts  of  His 
children  that  we  shall  not  know  until  all  secrets  shall  be 
revealed  on  that  great  day. 

SeetaporCy  India, 


A  Ti8lt  to  Hardwar. 

BY  REV.  C.  W.  DE  SOUZA, 

Hardwar  is  a  great  stronghold  of  Hinduism,  the  place 
being  regarded  by  the  orthodox  Hindu  as  the  gate  to 
Paradise. 

One  needs  to  be  here  at  the  time  of  the  annual  fair 
to  realize  thatthe  gigantic  structure  of  Hinduism,  which, 
though  it  may  show  signs  of  weakness  under  the  pres- 
sure of  aggressive  Christianity,  has  not  tottered  to  the 
fall  yet. 

Here  one  sees  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  idolatry, 
the  low  cunning  of  Brahminisn  and  the  fanaticism  of 
despair. 

These  are  the  chief  difficulties  which  confront  the 
messenger  of  the  Cross  as  he  tries  to  unfold  the  glory  of 
Christ's  salvation. 

We  spent  two  days  in  this  place  last  month — the 
principal  days  of  the  fair — preaching  from  six  to  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  from  three  to  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  each  day. 

It  is  pitiable  to*  observe  the  pious  credulity  of  the 
poor  Hindu  villager  who  has  come  from  a  great  dis- 
tance in  the  certain  hope  of  reaping  great  spiritual  profit 
from  this  visit  to  the  holy  place,  and  to  see  how  readily 
he  permits  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  crafty 
Brahmin  whom  he  believes  to  be  invested  with  Divine 
authority. 


This  fair  affords  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  impos- 
tors of  all  classes,  who  carry  on  a  perfect  system  of  de- 
ception. One  of  the  first  objects  which  attracts  your 
notice  as  you  make  your  way  through  the  city  to  the 
bathing  ghat,  is  a  man,  almost  nude,  covered  with  ashes, 
lying  on  what  seems  to  be  a  heap  of  prickly  furze.  On 
nearer  inspection,  you  find  that  the  thorns  on  which 
this  mortifier  of  the  fiesh  has  laid  his  back,  have  all  been 
well  crushed  before  he  settled  himself  on  them,  for  no 
offer  of  money  will  induce  him  to  turn  on  either  side 
where  the  real  thorns  have  been  purposely  exposed  to 
touch  a  chord  of  sympathy  in  the  unsuspecting  passer- 
by. 

Now  and  then  some  more  enlightened  Hindu  detects 
and  exposes  the  fraud,  but  more  usually,  the  ordinary 
pilgrim,  struck  with  the  man's  seeming  self  abstraction, 
flings  a  coin  to  the  supposed  religious  mendicant,  com- 
forting himself  with  the  assurance  that  he  has  done  a 
pious  act  for  which  the  gods  will  reward  him,  knowing 
nothing  about  indiscriminate  charity. 

Numbers  of  men,  and  even  women,  contrive  to  manu- 
facture an  idol  of  some  kind,  giving  it  a  name  and  a 
reputation  for  something  extraordinarily  religious,  and 
carry  on  a  good  trade  for  the  time,  imposing  on  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  poor  Hindu  peasant.  Self-constituted 
saints  abound,  each  professing  to  belong  to  a  certain 
order  of  mendicants,  attracting  the  notice  of,  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  generosity  of  the  deluded  native. 

Surpassing  the  imposition  of  these  occasional  visitors, 
is  the  systematic  deception  practiced  by  the  resident 
Brahmin  priests,  of  whom  there  are  scores.  They  know 
their  victims,  and  having  sighted  them  they  hold  on 
with  the  tenacity  of  leeches  until  they  have  almost  beg- 
gared them,  plying  them  with  all  manner  of  saintly 
relics,  demanding  certain  payments  for  religious  benefits 
professedly  conferred. 

Such  is  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  here  rampant,  that 
although  the  Preacher  of  the  Truth,  tries  to  prove  to  his 
hearers  that  a  river  which  is  so  completely  under  the 
control  of  man  can  certainly  possess  no  power  to  cleanse 
the  heart  from  sin,  the  cry  is  invariably  started  and  car- 
ried all  through  the  crowd  "  Ganga-ji-ki-jai." 

In  this  place,  once  in  every  twelve  years,  an  extraor- 
dinarily large  number  of  pilgrims  congregate.  At  such 
times  it  is  usual  for  cholera  or  some  other  epidemic  to 
burst  before  the  fair  closes.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
railway,  however,  the  possibilities  of  sickness  have  con- 
siderably diminished,  asthemajority  of  pilgrims  stay  only 
for  a  day  or  two  now  by  the  side  of  this  sacred  river. 

The  railway,  though  a  convenience,  is  regarded  by 
some  as  a  hostile  agent,  since  its  tendency  is  to  destroy 
the  essential  element  of  the  pilgrimage  by  removing  the 
old  time  inconvenience,  self-denial  and  general  discom- 
fort which  before  characterized  it,  and  added  consider- 
ably to  the  merit  and  virtue  of  the  pilgrimage.  On 
these  important  occasions — once  in  twelve  years — it  was 
a  common  thing  for  a  million  souls  and  more  to  be 
assembled  at  one  time  on  this  spot,  of  which  number 


■About  eighty  thousand  were  relij 

We  placed  a  native  preacher  and  his  wife  here  abCut 
I  two  months  ago,  but  it  takes  great  effort  and  self-sacri- 
fice to  tnake  any  headway  in  and  against  this  center  of 
idolatry. 

We  are  looking  for  the  day  when  those  who  come  here 
for  cleansing  from  sin  in  the  sacred  Ganga,  shall  drag 
their  weary  feet  and  sin-stricken  natures  to  the  true 
Fountain  opened  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness,  and  shall 
quench  their  soui-thirst  at  the  river  of  life — when  they 
shall  turn  from  Hardwar,  the  Hindu  gate  to  heaven,  and 
behold  Him  who  is  tht  door,  without  Whom  no  man  can 
e  to  the  Father. 

Roorket,  India. 


Mission  Work  la  Madras. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  South  India  Conference  1 
»as  appointed  lo  Tamil  work  in  Blacktown,  Madras,  .^ 
on  time  after  I  received  ray  appointment,  in  the 
>ath  of  February,  I  began  a  Tamil  Sunday-school  in 
;  Methodist  Episcopal  Pavilion. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  the  first  Sunday- 
school  service  was  but  three.  One  of  these  was  a  very 
neatly  dressed  native  servant  woman,  the  other  two 
were  small  children.  Their  bodies  were  naked,  or  at 
least  the  sum  total  of  cloth  on  their  two  bodies  would  not 
measure  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  yard.  And  they  were 
dirty  as  I  should  think  it  would  be  possible  for  two  boys 
^^O  make  themselves. 

^K  Their  hair  looked  as  though  if  any  ordinary  comb 
^Kere  put  into  it  and  used  diligentlyit  would  either  come 
^fonh  toothless  or  the  boys  be  left  hairless.  Alto- 
gether their  appearance  was  such  that  it  was  not  difficult 
for  one  to  imagine  that  they  had  been  lending  them- 
selves out  to  their  playmates  to  be  used  as  rolling  pins 
in  making  mud  pies. 

But  they  were  by  no  means  dull  boys  and  though  at 
first  they  were  a  little  shy.'before  the  Sunday-school 
closed  they  seemed  quite  at  home  and  gave  several 
proofs  of  their  eagerness  to  learn.  The  native 
woman  also  seemed  very  eager  to  learn.  And  so  our 
first  Tamil  Sunday-school  session,  though  small  in  re- 
gard to  numbers  was  a  very  enjoyable  season  lo  us  and, 
^-Ve  trust,  profitable  to  our  pupils. 

^L   The  next  Sunday  all  three  were  present  at  our  Sundaj'- 
^Rhool   service,  and   they  have  been  regular  attendants 
^bver  since.     A  good  evidence  that  they  enjoy  the   Sun- 
day is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  not  only  come  them- 
selves but  urge  others  to  come  with  them.     In  this  way 
our  numbers  have  steadily  increased  up  to  the  present 
^feoe.     ^Ve  now  have  enrolled  over   fifty  Sunday-school 
^KboUrs. 

^■.As  I  am  but  beginning  the  study  of  Tamil,  I  thought 
^^Fbest  not  to  superintend  the  school  myself,  if  I  could 
^^^^  some  earnest  Christian  person  who  could  talk  the 


language  well  enough  to  do  so.  I  have  such  a  person,  my 
Sunday-school  superintendent,  who  has  taken  charge  of 
the  school  since  the  second  session.  Under  her  manage- 
ment the  school  is  doing  well.  I  attend  regularly  and 
render  what  assistance' I  can. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  note  the  marked  improve- 
ment that  is  taking  place  both  in  the  general  appearance 
of  the  children  and  the  knowledge  of  Scripture  they  are 
acquiring.  Last  Sunday  there  was  but  one  in  school 
whose  body  was  not  well  covered.  And  every  child  had 
a  neat  appearance.  The  diligence  with  which  they 
apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  Scripture  and  even  out 
Methodist  catechism,  which  we  have  printed  in  Tamil, 
is  truly  amazing. 

I  expect  that  from  this  Tamil  Sunday-school,  from 
among  these  very  scholars,  will  come  Methodist 
preachers  who  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  and  Methodism  in  India.  God  grant  that  it  may 
be  so  is  my  daily  prayer.  Will  you  not  join  me  in  this 
prayer  ?     Pray  for  the  Blacktown  Tamil  Sunday  school. 


I 

1 


Mission  Work  in  Laliore. 

Since  last  writing  for  your  very  valuable  and  highly  J 
interesting  monthly  periodical,  our  precious  Lord  has  1 
granted  us  some  encouragement  wherewith  to  g 
ward  and  to  expect  richer  blessings  upon  the  feeble  \ 
laborsof  our  hands.  A  few  from  among  nominal  Chris- 
tians have  been  received  into  full  membership,  while  , 
others  are  yet  on  probation.  Eie  this  reaches  you  we  i 
hope  to  have  our  numbers  swelled  by  two  souls  from  j 
the  ranks  of  the  benighted  Romanists. 

Our  work  among  the  poor,  but  hardened  heathen  is 
being  pursued  with  all  possible  diligence  in  these  trying 
hot  days,  of  which  you  brethren  in  the  northern  parts  of 
America  (U.  S.)  can  form  no  conception.  The  little 
chapel  near  one  of  the  city  gates,  placed  at  our  disposal 
by  our  esteemed  fellow  laborer  in  the  Gospel,  Rev.  For-  i 
man,  continues  to  be  utilized  lor  our  Sunday  : 
Sunday-school,  and  week-day  meetings,  till  such  time  as  ] 
we  can  be  aided  by  the  board  to  have  one  of  our  own 

The  week-day  meeting,  which  I  hold  every  Wednes- 
day evening,  is  demoted  to  lecturing  upon  '.he  great  and 
important  truths  of  our  holy  faith,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
English-speaking  natives  of  this  place;  after  the  lecture 
I  set  aside  a  portion  of  the  time  for  any  remarks  that 
may  be  made,  or  for  any  questions  which  some  may  put 
to  me,  with  respect  to  the  topic  of  the  evening.  We 
get  a  crowded  house,  but  not  an  attentive  audience,  as 
very  frequently  some  who  do  not  care  for  the  words  of 
eternal  life  and  manifest  a  contempt  for  the  name  of 
Christ,  leave  the  room  during  the  discourse. 

The  many  glaring  inconsistencies  in  the  lives  of  nom- 
inal Christians  tend  to  create  greater  unbelief  in  the 
hearts   of  these  educated  Hindus  and  Mohammei)' 
and  which  they  never  fail  to  present  as  ai\- 
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valid  argument  against  the  saving  efficacy  of  the  Savior's 
precioi^  blood,  and  of  our  faith  in  Him.  The  Gospel 
laborers  have  much  to  contend  with  in  trying  to  dis- 
abuse the  minds  of  the  people  when  presenting  such 
sweeping  assertions.  But  praised  be  God,  though  these 
barriers  exist,  the  Blessed  Spirit  docs  His  work,  and 
before  long  we  shall  hear  shouts  of  victory  in  our  midst, 
because  our  Father's  word  shall  not  return  to  Him  void. 

From  the  fact  that  a  certain  class  of  natives,  styling 
themselves  "  Brahmo  "  handle  the  Word  of  God,  teach 
many  of  the  things  contained  therein,  and  who  take 
Christ's  life  as  a  pattern  for  themselves,  I  have  great 
hopes  that  these  will,  in  time,  be  affected  by  the  truth, 
and  thereby  bacome  apart  of  the  Lord's  redeemed  ones. 
Th%y  are  deists,  holding  still  some  views  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  rather  than  launch  forth  into  the  light,  they 
prefer  sailing  at  a  respectable  distance  from  it. 

The  other  diy  my  wife  and  I  had  a  most  interesting 
conversation  with  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  society, 
who  called  over  at  our  place.     Judging  the  man  by  the 


I  views  he  expressed  on  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 
]  he  talked  like  a  "  humanitarian." " 
I  'Our  colporteur  has  been  successful  in  selling  booL$ 
I  in  the  neighboring  villages,  and  within  the  city:  ve 
I  make  it  a  practice  to  sell  some  after  our  preaching  in 
■  the  streets  is  finished.  Tracts  are  well  distributed,  and 
j  are  received  willingly  by  the  majority  of  the  people.  .As 
,  a  rule  they  wish  to  get  books,  also,  free,  but  inasmuch  as 

they  never  value  Christian  literature,  we  deem  it  nee- 
{  essary  for  them  to  pay  for  what  they  wish  to  have,  in 

order  that  the  books  may  not  be  torn  up  and  thrown 
I  away. 

!  At  a  social  gathering  of  our  native  Christians  held 
;  last  March,  at  which  Bro.  Jeffries  and  children  were 
j  a'.so  present,  we  spent  quiet  a  profitable  time.  After  a 
I  couple  if  short  addresses  by  our  native  brethren,  and 
I  hymns  in     Hindustani   and    F.nglish   we  closed    with 

prayer.  On  that  occasion  we  were  favored  with  a  beau- 
j  tiful  hymn  in  English  sung  by  three  of  our  native  Chris- 
I  tian  sisters. 
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Hethodtst  Ephropal  Missions  in  lodia. 

3rhe  first  Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  in  India  was 

i'  Rev.  \Vm,  Butler,  who  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  Sep- 

nber,  i3j6,  and  opened  a  mission  in  Barellly  in  ^fay, 

h7.     Two  weeks  after  opening  religious  senices  here 

I  native  soldiers   mutinied,  and   then   followed   the 

K>y   rebellion.     The   mission   was   reinforced   from 

Icrica  in   1858  by  Rev.  J.  L.   Humphrey,  u.  :>.,  and 

^v.  R.  Pierce;  in  1859,  by  Rev.  J.  Baume.  Rev.  C.  W. 

Idd,    Rev.   J.  W.  Waugh,  Rev.  J.   R.  Downey,  Rev,  K. 

,  Parker  with  their  wive-s  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Thoburn  ; 

ti86i,  by  Rev.  H.  Jackson,   Fev.  J.   L    Hauser,  Rev. 

\  T,   Oraeey  with  their  wives,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Mets- 

3rc  and  Miss  E,  A.  Husk  (afttrwurd  Mrs.  Messmore); 

Rev.    J.    D.   Brown,   Rev.  D.  \V,  Thomas  and 

BjT.  W.  \V.  Hicks  and  their  wives;  in   tStij.  Rev.  T.  S. 

■hasoii.  Rev.  T,  J.  Scott,  Rev.  H.  Mansell,  Rev.  P.  T. 

plUon  and  their  wives.     The  mission  was  also  reiij- 

1  1858  by  Mr.  Par.sons  from  the  '■t:hurch  Mis- 

;o<;iety,"  and  in  1859,  by  Rev.  S.  Ki;owIes  and 

tv-  VV.   Maxwell,  formerly  connected  with  the  British 

iBjr,  and  by  Rev.  J.  .\.  Cawdcll,  an  English  Westeyan. 

Pn  July  »4.    1859.   Dr.   Humphrey  baptized   the   first 

|ivert,  a  former  Mohammedan,  Zahiir-ul-HatiC|,  who 

I  ever  since  been  in  active  service  in  (he  North  India 

mffiKnce 

&f.  Wm.  Butler,  who  had  been  the  superintendent  of 
on  from  its  beginning,  resigned  the  superin- 
tendeac^  101864,  aod  the  same  year  the  mission  was 


I  organized  into  a  conference.  The  summary  cf  the 
I  work  accomplished  to  this  time  is  as  follows;  "  Nine  of 
the  most  important  cities  of  India  had  been  occu[.-ied, 
19  mission-houses  built  or  purchased,  16  school-houses 
and  ig  chapels  erected,  i  large  orphanages  and  a  pub- 
I  lishing  house  established,  11  congregations  gathered 
and  13  churches  organized;  1,322  youths  were  under 
instruction,  161  persons  had  attained  a  fhristion  experi- 
ence, four  of  whom  had  become  preachers  and  eleven  of 
them  cxhorters ;  §55,861,50  had  been  contributed  in 
tnilia,  and  property  had  been  accumulated  estimati  d  to 
be  worth  §73.185  56." 

The  work  has  developed  since  that  time  into  three 
Conferences.  We  have  not  the  space  tn  follow  its 
h'story,  but  will  note  its  present  condition  as  reported 
the  early  part  of  this  year. 

We  must,  however,  refer  to  (he  visit  of  Rev.  Wm. 
Taylor  f-iow  Bishop  Taylor  of  .Africa)  to  the  missinn  in 
1S70,  and  his  very  successful  labors  fcr  some  years, 
especially  among  the  Knglish-speaking  people  in  Hum- 
bay,  Calcutta,  Bangalore  and  other  leading  cities,  lie 
became  the  superintendent  cf  ihe  P.t mbay  and  I!engal 
Mission,  and  when  he  left  India  in  1S74.  the  mission 
under  his  charge  had  500  members. 

NORTH    INDIA   f.ONKF.KFNCE. 

The  Twenty  third  Annual  Session  of  the  North  India 

,  Conference  of  the    Methodist  Episcopal   Church  was 

held  at  Moradabad,  India.  January  5-10,  1S.S7,  under 

the  presidency  of  Bishop  Ninde.  Rev.  ^Cl'^'^\\^.'fe•^«i>.■<*■■^ 
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was  recetvecfcfrom  the  Baltimore  Conference;  Rev. Geo. 
H.' McGrew  was  trdiisf erred  to  the  New  York  East 
Conference,  Rey.  Antone  Dutt  to  the  South  India  Con- 
feren^  Rdr*^|f,  M.  Buck  to  the  Kansas  Conference, 
and  fi.ev,  P.  T.Wilson,  m.d.,  was  located  at  his  own 

rcque^^^;:"'   K. '.■'■■..''  '"  '  -T 

The  Hl>»rte^f!the  committees  gave  the  following: 
The  total  number  of  schools  in  the  North  India  Con- 
ference at  present  is  440,  with  696  teachers  and  14,509 
scholars.  There  had  been  a  rapid  numerical  growth  in 
membership,  the  report  showing  469  increase  in  full 
members,  and  2,088  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
in  the  Sunday-schools.  The  intineratory  work  and 
preaching  at  Hindu  me/as  had  been  signally  blessed. 
Never  had  there  been  so  many  baptisms  from  Hindu- 
ism. There  had  been  a  marked  increase  of  interest 
and  earnestness' in  total  abstinence. 

The  full  statistics  reported  3,124  full  members,  5,147 
probationers,  119  local  preachers;  61  churches,  valued 
at  242,424  rupees;  86  parsonages,  valued  at  208^005  ru- 
pees; 57  other  buildings,  used  for  hospitals,  dispensa- 
ries, etc.,  and  valued  at  285,958  rupees;  collected  for 
all  purposes,  100,000  rupees.  The  baptisms  during  1886 
numbered  669  children  and  1,103  adults.  The  conver- 
sions during  the  year  were  30  from  Islam,  1,324  from 
Hindus  and  other  natives,  29  Europeans.  There  were 
68  unpaid  voluntary  workers. 

SOUTH   INDIA    CONFERENCE. 

The  Eleventh  Session  of  the  South  India  Annual 
Conference  was  held  at  Vepery,  Madras,  India,  Feb- 
ruary 3-8,  1887,  Bishop  Ninde  presiding.  Rev.  F.  L. 
McCoy,  Rev.  H.  C.  Stuntz.  Rev.  R.  W.  Munson,  Rev 
Ray  Allen  and  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Bond  were  received  from 
conferences  in  the  United  States,  and  Rev.  Antone 
Dutt  from  the  North  India  Conference. 

The  reports  stated :  "We  are  greatly  gratified  at  the 
advance  in  generous  giving  to  the  native  work,  provoked 
in  large  measure  by  the  grant-in-aid  policy  adopted 
last  year."  **  As  we  look  around  us  we  seem  to  be  only 
skirmishing  at  a  few  points  in  this  vast  empire.  The 
stream  of  benevolence  by  means  of  which  we  are  to  irri- 
gate this  moral  desert  is  both  inadequate  and  unsteady." 
**We  request  our  Missionary  Society  to  assume  the 
support  of  missionaries  appointed  to  charges  when  the 
local  society  is  unable  to  defray  one  half  of  their  sup- 
port, and  to  permit  us  to  use  the  money  such  societies 
can  pay  for  employing  additional  pastors  and  teachers." 

The  statistics  reported  1,363  full  members,  682  pro- 
bationers, 66  local  preachers,  30  churches,  valued  at 
348,251  rupees;  16  parsonages,  valued  at  101,660  rupees; 
65  Sunday-schools,  with  359  officers  and  teachers  and 
3,630  pupils.  The  benevolent  collections  for  local  mis- 
sions amounted  to  11,162  rupees,  and  the  total  receipts 
for  the  native  work  collected  in  the  conference  amounted 
to  23,610  rupees;  and  there  were  received  from  America 
for  native  work  26,866  rupees. 

The  statistics  of  the  purely  native  work  showed  234 


full  members,  233  probationers,  14  local  preachers,  15 
exhorters,  14  colporteurs;  3  churcheF,*Vafued  at  17,825 
rupees;  6  school. houses,  valued  at  :ir799  rupees;  4  par- 
sonages, valued  at  ^3,300  rupees.     .. 

Rev.  Dr.  Abel  Stevens^who  hasf'Utely  visited  Bom- 
bay,  writes  as  follows  respecting  iti^mksfonaries  and  its 
Methodism  :  **  The  first  of  our  missionaries  whom  I  met 
was  the  venerable  George  Bowen  ;  he  has  been  more 
than  thirty  years  in  India,  and  is.^miyersally  liked.  An 
Englishman  said  to  me  that  the  archbishop  is  not  more 
respected  than  this  devoted  Methodist  evangelist,  who 
is  a  sort  of  ascetic,  living  in  a  single  room,  declining  all 
support  from  missionary  societies,  earning  his  small  ex- 
penses by  editing  one  of  the  best  religious  journals  of 
India,  and  devoting  himself  to  incessant  missionar}- 
labor.  Dr.  Stone,  who  is  pastor  of  our  principal  church, 
became  my  daily  companion,  and  I  owe  to  him  my  best 
opportunities  of  studying  the  people.  Messrs.  Tho- 
burn,  Stephens,  Bruere,  etc.,  with  their  devoted  wives 
and  a  goodly  company  of  *  zenana  ladies,'  form,  with 
Bowen  and  Stone,  our  corp^  of  evangelical  laborers— all 
energetically  at  work,  and  making  our  cause  felt 
throughout  the  city.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  we 
have  in  it  three  churches  for  *  English  service ;'  their 
congregations  are  full,  and  often  crowded,  and  the  best 
type  of  the  spirited  American  Methodist  worship  is  seen 
in  them.  To  me  it  seemed  that  I  had  got  back  to 
America  when  I  found  myself  in  these  thronged  and 
lively  congregations  here  in  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Beside  our  English  churches  there  are  several  *  native 
services'  held,  either  in  the  same  chapels  or  in  halls, or 
at  certain  posts  in  the  open  air." 

THE   CENTRAL   CONFERFNXE. 

The  second  session  of  the  Central  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  India  assembled  in 
Bombay  February  17-19,  1887.  This  is  a  delegated 
conference  representing  the  North  and  South  India 
Conferences,  particularly  the  publication  and  educa- 
tional interests. 

The  conference  elected  the   following:  Rev.  F.  L. 
McCoy,   editor    of    the   Indian    Witness ;  Rev.   B.  H. 
Badley,  editor  of  the  Kaukab  i  Hind ;  Mrs.  B.  H.  Bad- 
ley,  editor  of  the  Woman's  Friend xn  Hindi  and  Urdu; 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Meik,  editor  of  the  Woman  s  Friend  in  Ben- 
gali ;  Mrs.  A.  W.  Rudisill,  editor  of  the  Woman's  Friend 
in   Tamil ;    Rev.  T.  Craven,  editor  of    Sunday  school 
publications  in  Hindi  and  Urdu  ;  Rev.  J.  M.  Thoburn, 
Jr.,  editor  of  Sunday-school   publications  in   English; 
Rev.  J.  H.  Messmore,  book  editor  for  the  publishing 
house  at  Lucknow  ;  Rev.  F.  L.  McCoy,  book  editor  for 
publishing   house  at   Calcutta ;    Rev.   J.   H.   Schively, 
publishing  agent  at  Lucknow,  and  Rev.  C,  M.  Miller, 
the  publishing  agent  at  Calcutta. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  Singapore  work,  with 
the  work  of  the  entire  vicinity,  should  be  organized  into 
a  mission,  and  should  be  administered  directly  by  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society. 
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The  reports  showed  Ihat  in  the  two  conferences  there 
were  478  schools,  with  900  teachers  and  16.559  scholars, 
The  conference  schools  of  high  grade  are  as  follows: 
Theological  Seminary  ami  Normal  School.  Bareilly ; 
Memorial  School  and  Girls'  High  School,  Cawnpore ; 
Centennial  High  School,  l.ucknow;  Girls'  High  School 
and  Woman's  College,  Lucknow;  Boys'  High  School, 
Naini  Tal :  Girls'  High  School.  Naini  Tal  ;  Goucher 
Centril  School,  Moradabad  :  Boys'  High  School,  Cal- 
cutta; Girls'  High  School,  Calcutta;  Baldwin  High 
School,  Bangalore  ;  Girls'  High  School,  Rangoon; 
Methodist  High  School.  Poona;  Philander  Smith  Insti- 
tute. Mussoorie. 

A  new  conference  was  formed  and  the  boundaries  of 
the  three  conferences  were  fixed  as  follows: 

"The  North   India  Conference  shall   consist  of  the 

Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh,  excepting  the  districts 

of   Saharunpur  and   Dehra  Dunn,    and  the  Allahabad 

English  Church." 

K        "  The  South  India  Conference  shall  consist  of  Sindh, 

bCujerat,  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  all  of  peninsula 

Vlndia  south  and  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Burhanpur, 

C  P.,  to  Jabalpur,  not  including  them;  thence  due  east 

to  Bengal,  and  along  its  southwest  border  to  the  Bay  of 

Bengal." 

"The  Bengal  Conference  shall  consist  of  Bengal  and 
the  portions  of  India  not  included  in  the  North  and 
South  India  Conferences,  with  Burma  and  the  Straits 
Settlements." 

The  Pastoral  Address  issued  by  the  conference  says: 

"By  a  readjustment  of  territory,  authorized  by  the 

■  last    General   Conference,  India   is   now  divided   into 

Kthree  conferences,  to  be  known  as  the  South  IndiaCon- 


ference,  the  Bengal  Conference,  and  the  North  India 
Conference.  Widely  scattered  through  the  territory  of 
these  conferences,  we  now  have  121  traveling  ministers 
connected  with  the  conferences,  and  185  local  preachers, 
a  large  majority  of  whom  also  give  their  entire  time  to 
the  ministry.  Our  church  membership,  including  pro- 
bationers, now  numbers  8,326.  Of  these  over  7,000  are 
native  Christians,  wi|h  an  entire  native  Christian  com- 
munity of  not  less  thai  12,200  souls.  Our  Sunday- 
schools  number  684,  with  an  army  of  1,034  officers  and 
teachers,  and  25,691  scholars.  Our  work  of  week-day 
education  is  represented  in  478  schools  and  16,640 
scholars,  thirteen  of  these  are  high  grade  either  for  na- 
tives or  entirely  for  Europeans.  When  we  pause  and 
think  of  what  all  this  means  for  salvation  and  enlight- 
enment, we  have  cause  not  for  denominational  pride 
and  self-complacency,  but  for  profound  thankfulness  to 
Him  whose  we  are  and  whom  we  serve." 

The  following  arc  the  names  of  the  members  and 
probationers  of  the  conferences  and  iheir  address.  The 
date  shows  theyearofjuining  or  arrival  in  India.  Those 
in  italics  are  natives  or  their  residencts  were  in  India 
when  they  joined  the  conference;  the  others  are  from 


the   United  States 

Palestine,  and  Peter  Tickchoff, 

1847.  Oeorge  Bowen,  Bombay. 

IS-'jS.  Samuel  Kuowlea  Gondsb. 

IWB.  Jas.  W  Waugh,  Naini  Tal. 

1859.  Edw  W.  Parker,  Moradabad. 

iS39.  JsB.  M.  Tuoburn,  (Kingston,  Ohio.) 

1861.  JdS  H.  HeHsmore.  Lucknow. 

1963.  Darid  W.  Tnomas.  (Nicholvllle,  N.  Y.) 

1803.  Thomas  9.  Johnson,  M  D..  Lucknow, 

1863.  Thomas  J.  Scott,  Bareilly. 
1803.  Henry  Mansell,  Cawuporp 

1864.  Joel  T  Janvier.  Bareilly. 
1861  2ah»r-ul-Haqq.  Snuihhal. 
1%S.  Boben  Hoskios,  Slialijabanpur. 
1S70.  Ambica  C.  Paul.  Baralianki. 

1870.  Jno.  T  McMahon.  PaiTj 
1S7().  Thomas  Craven.  Naini  Tal. 

1871.  Jos  H,  Oill.  Bareilly. 

1872.  B.  H.  Badley.  Lucknow 

1873.  Daniel  O  Foi,  Pooaa, 
1972.  Wm,  E.  Bobbins,  Igatlipuri. 
1878.  J,  E  Scott.  Rol  Bareill.v. 

1874.  H.  J.  Adann,  Panahput. 
1874.  Uaac  Ftetdbraif,  Cawnpure. 
1874,  B.  A  Cutting.  Moradabad. 
1874  Dcnni*  Oalionie,  Mussoorie, 
1874.  Grorge  K.  Oililtr,  Kurachi. 
1874.  IT.  F.  0.  Cnrtieg.  Eecunderabad. 
1874.  John  E.  Robinson,  Simla. 

1874.  C.  P.  Hard,  AJmere. 

1875.  John  Blackstock,  (TLornton,  Can.) 
1876  Thoman  Qoicaii.  Naini  Tal, 

1876.  Levau  R.  Januey,  iCamdeu,  N.  J.) 
187B.  Benj  Peters.  Bangalore. 

1878.  Mahbub  A'ftdii.  Bilai. 

1870,  Wellington  Bowser,  iSparlaosburg,  Pa.) 

187J».  Enoch  Joel.  Hardid. 

1879.  ir.  Felem.  Bahraich, 
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1879.    F,  W,  Oreenicold,  Paori. 

1879.  A.  Solomon,  Fatehganj. 

1879.  H.  F.  Kastendieck,  (U.  S.) 

1379.  Robert  E.  Carter,  (U.  S  ) 

1879.  James  Lyon,  Bangalore. 

1879.  Ira  A.  Richards,  (U.  8.) 

1879.  Geo.  I.  Stone,  Chadarghat. 

1880.  C  L.  Bare.  Shahjahanpur. 
1880.  James  S.  Stone,  Bombay. 
18^0.  Wm.  H.  Stephens.  Kampti. 
1880.  S.  P.  Jacobs.  Hyderabad. 
1880.  Antone  Dutt,  Hyderabad. 

1880.  Wm.  W.  Bruere,  Bombay. 
188).  T.  E.  F.  Morton,  Mhow. 

1881.  8  S.  Dease.  M.D..  Pithoragarh. 
1881.  F.  L.  Neeld,  Budaon. 

1881.  J.  C.  Lawson.  Sitapur. 

1881.  A.  H.  Baker,  Blacktown,  Madras. 

1881.  Jno.  D.  Webb,  Khundwa. 

1881.  C.  W,  DeSouza,  Roorkee. 

1881.  James  P.  Meik,  Calcutta. 

1881.  A,  S.  E  Vardon,  Burhanpur 

1882.  C.  H.  Plomer,  Lahore 
1832  Yiiqub  Ska  h,  Mandaw  ir. 

1883.  M.  Stephen,  Lucknow. 
1882.  Peter  Chray,  Lucknow. 
188^.  Stephen  Paul,  Gonda. 

1882.  W.  R,  Bowea,  Shahjahanpur 

18S2.  D  O.  Ernsberger,  Goolburga 

1882.  Arch.  Gilruth,  Umritsur. 

1882.  Oyanoha  Khundajee^  Igathpuri 

1882.  ^noc^i  Jpffries.  Lahore. 

1883.  James  Jurdan,  Bisauli 
1883.  Chimman  Lai,  Lucknow^. 
18S8  Charles  Luke.  Hassanpur. 
1883.  Peter  Merrill,  Khera  Bajhera. 
1883.  .4.  r.  Leonard,  Agra 

1883.  F.  J.  Blemtt,  Calcutta 

1884.  B.  F,  Cocker,  Jalalabad. 
1884.  y.  R.  Silas,  Aonla. 

1884.  A.  J.  Maxwell,  Cawnpore. 

1884.  W.  R  Clancy.  Agra 

1834  S.  P.  Long,  Rangoon. 

1884.  A.  W.  Rudisill.  Vepery,  Madras. 

1884.  J  M.  Thoburn.  Jr  .  Calcutta. 

1884  J.  H  Garden,  Bellary. 

1884.  Wm.  F.  Oldham,  Singapore. 

1884  Wm.  E.  L.  Clarke,  Poona 

1885.  N   L.  Rockey,  Bijnour. 

1885  L.  Cutler,  Rot  Bareilly. 
1885  J  W.  McGregor,  Unao. 
1885.  D.  P.  Kidder,  Pilhibit. 
188).  J  T.  Jmld,  Bijnour. 
1885.  C.  Shipley.  Budaon. 

1885.  A.  G.  Creamer.  Jubbulpore. 

1885.  C  M.  Miller.  Calcutta. 

1885  C.  R  Thoburn,  (Kingston,  Ohio.. 
18S5.  W.  A.  Carroll,  Calcutta, 

1886  D  M  Tompkins.  (U.  S  ) 

1880.  J.  C.  Butcher  m.d.,  Moradabad. 

18  f 6  Seneca  Falls,  Sitapur. 

1886  H.  B.  Mitchell,  Amroha. 

1886.  Yaqub  Cornelius,  Bahjoi. 
18S6  C.  Hancock,  Shahjahanpur. 
1886.  H,  L.  MukerjU  Bareilly. 
1886.  Hasan  Raza  Khan,  Badaon. 
1866  Dilatcar  Singh,  Bijnour. 

1886.  Finiey  D.  Newhouae.  Allahabad. 


1886.  E.  8.  Bosby,  Mussoorie. 
188i3.  Ja^ccb  Samuel,  Khundwa. 

1886  Geo.  A  Bond,  (England). 

1887.  J.  H.  Schively.  Lucknow. 
18S7.  Kanhai  Singh  IT,  Sitapur 
1887.'  Chdzari  Lai,  Shahjahanpur. 

1887.  Faredun  Presgrave,  Shahjahanpur. 

1887.  Herkua  Wilson,  Dwarahat. 

1887.  Patras  I,  Naini  Tal. 

1887.  Peter  Tickchoff,  (Missionary  in  Bulgaria). 

1887.  Frank  L  McCoy,  Calcutta. 

1887.  Homer  C.  Stuntz,  Bangalore. 

1837.  Ralph  W.  Munson,  Rangoon. 

1887.  Ray  Allen,  Calcutta. 

1887  Mathew  Tindale,  Calcutta. 
1887.  A.  W.  Prautch,  Bombay. 
1887.  Sorho  Nundo  Das,  Calcutta. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  others,  not  mem 
of  the  conferences,  who  are  missionaries  from  the  Ui 
States.  Among  these  are  Wm.  P.  Byers,  Calcutta 
A.  Clifton,  Naini  Tal;  C.  E.  Dejamater,  Nagpore 
W.  Foote,  Cawnpore;  J.  Baume,  Naini  Tal;  A. 
Fraser,  Lanoli;  C.  G.  Conklin,  Toungoo;  P.  T.  Wil 
M.  D.,  Agra. 

woman's   foreign    MISSIONARY    SOCIETY. 

Miss  Louise  E  Blackmar,  Lucknow. 
Miss  Sophia  Blackmore,  Singapore 
Miss  Anna  Budden,  Pithoragarh. 
Miss  Mary  Christiancy,  M  D  ,  Bareilly. 
Miss  Sarah  DeLine,  Bombay. 
Miss  Esther  l)e  Vine,  Lucknow. 
Miss  Clara  Downey.  Bareilly. 
Miss  Fanoie  M.  English,  Bareilly. 
Miss  Delia  A.  Fuller,  Lucknow. 
Miss  Emily  L.  Harrey,  Cawnpore. 
Miss  Margaret  C.  Hedrick,  Calcutta. 
Miss  Emma  L.  Knowles.  Xaini  Tal. 
Miss  Theresa  J.  Kyle,  Lucknow. 
Miss  Sarah  Lauck.  Moradabad. 
Miss  Annie  Lawson,  Bareilly. 
Miss  Oriel  Miller,  Cawnpore. 
Miss  Kate  McDowell,  M.D..  Moradabad. 
Miss  Mary  Reed,  Cawnpore. 
Miss  Ellen  H  Warner,  Rangoon. 
Miss  Julia  Wisner,  Rangoon. 

The  following,  connected  with  the  mission  v 
in  India,  are  nc\w  in  the  United  States:  Miss  S 
Easton,  Miss  M.  L.-sJ^ayton,  Miss  llettie  Mansell,  ' 
Phoebe  Rowe,  Miss\j^annie  J.  Sparkes,  Miss  Isal 
Thoburn. 


Bareilly  Theologicau^eminary. — This  most 
cellent  training  school  clo\d  its  first  term  for 
present  year,  with  thirty-sevcil  students  in  attend; 
Bishop  Ninde  writes:  '*  1  was  ^ongly  impressed  ^ 
in  India,  with  the  invaluable  aidUhis  school  affords 
work.  The  lines  of  study  are  br»ad  and  practical, 
the  instruction  exceedingly  ablAand  thorough. 
Seminary  should  be  liberally  sust^cd  and  its  faci 
enlarged.  Its  faculty  are  men  of  wished  scholai 
great  ability,  and  large  experience,  a^  deserve  the  f 
confidence."    See  next  page. 


HEV.  SAMUEL  KNOWLES. 


ReT.  Simnel  Knowles, 

METHODIST  M 


Rev.  Samuel  Knowles,  m.a.,  senior  member  of  the 
North  India  Conference,  was  born  Jan.  26,  1832,  at 
Clifton,  Bristol,  England.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Clifton  National  School,  came  to  India  in  1852  in  the 
army;  leU  the  army  in  1854  to  join  the  educational 
department  in  Mecrut,  N.  W.  P.  Mr,  Knowles  was  in 
Meerut  throughout  the  mutiny  of  1857.  in  the 
"Khfiki  Risala,"  and  afterward  in  the  "Meerut  Light 
Horse;"  he  received  a  medal, letter  of  thanks,  and  com- 
mission for  services  rendered.  On  the  fall  of  Delhi  he 
resigned,  and  in  August,  1858,  joined  Dr.  Butler  at 
Naini  Tal. 

Mr.  Knowles"  appointments  have  been  as  follows: 
Naini  Tal,  Moradabad,  Bareilly,  Budaon,  Lucknow, 
Gonda  (where  be  began  the  work  now  so  full  of  prom- 
ise), Sitapore  (furlough  to  England  for  eighteen 
months  in  1872-73),  Shahjehanpore,  Cawnpore,  and  since 
1880,  Gonda. 

Mr.  Knowles  is  an  excellent  vernacular  scholar,  his  lit- 
erary labors  are  as  follows:  In  Hindi — "  Biswas  Dipak," 
in  Urdu — "Misbah  ul  Iman  "  (Lamp  of  Faith);  "Ta- 
wallud-i-Jadid  "  (the  New  Birth),  •<  Hal-Mushkil&t  " 
(Difficulties  removed),  "  Ihn  i  Mautiq  "  (Logic),  "  Aina 
Islam"  (Mirror  of  Mohammedanism),  "Miraj  i 
Mohammed  "  (The  Mirage  of  Mohammed),  "  Kafara  i 
Zanub,"  "Tabzib-i  Atfal  "  (on  instructing  children),. 
"Brahmo  Somaj;"/«  English — "The  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,"  "The  State  of  the  Soul  after  Death;"  a 
number  of  articles  in  the  Indian  Witness,  etc.  Some 
years  ago  Mr.  Knowles  received  the  degree  of  "M.A.," 
irom  Allegheny  College. 


While  laboring  in  Cawnpore  and  Shahjehanpore  Mr. 
Knowles  took  an  active  part  in  temperance  work, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  army;  for  several  years, 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Good  Templars'  work  in  India, 
and  he  is  always  ready  with  an  t  ffective  temperacce 
address. 

Mr.  Knowles  is  an  earnest  successful  missionary,  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  "immediate  baptism  "  among 
village  people  and  others,  as  opposed  to  probationary 
periods.  Several  years  ago  he  began  thus  to  baptize  in 
his  itinerating  tours  and  to-day  there  are  scores  of 
Christians  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  Gonda  cir- 
cuit who  were  thus  brought  into  the  Kingdom. 

The  great  work  among  the  Tharus  at  the  foot  of  the 
Nepaul  Hills  in  April  last  has  been  fully  reported;  in 
the  space  of  three  weeks  Mr.  Knowles  baptized  co  less 
than  5C0  of  these  people,  men,  women  and  chiidrfu, 
going  from  village  to  village  at  the  invitation  of  the 
villagers.  Mr.  Knowles  is  planning  to  spend  the 
approaching  cold  seascn — Novtmber  and  December— in 
the  midst  of  these  interesting  people  and  hopes  to  bap- 
tize other  hundreds;  the  outlook  for  this  work  is  encout. 
aging,  and  all  who  read  these  lines  will  join  us  in  pray- 
ing that  this  devoted  missionary,  now  in  his  thirtieth 
year  of  service  among  us,  may  be  spared  yet  many  jeais 
and  may  see  the  desire  o£  his  heart  in  (he  conversion  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  souls. 

In  the  absence  of  a  bishop,  Mr.  Knowles  was  chosen 
president  of  the  North  India  Conference  at  the  session 
held  at  Moradabad  in  Jan.,  1882. 


Mission  Work  In  Secanderabftd. 


I  was  first  appointed  to  this  charge  in  1876,  and  ii» 
1877  was  transferred  to  Bellary,  In  1884,  when  ibe 
conference  met  at  Hyderabad,  I  was  reappointed  to  ibis 
charge  and  am  now  doin^  my  third  year. 
!  I  have  two  regular  preaching  places  and  occasionally 
go  out  on  the  line  of  railway. 

We  are  doing  nothing  directly  for  the  natives.  I 
mean  in  the  line  of  preaching  to  them.  Our  society 
here  has  been  raising  twenty-five  rupees  a  month  since 
last  year  for  the  support  of  our  missionary  first  at  Gool- 
burga  and  now  at  the  city  of  Hyderabad.  I  talk  to  my 
own  servants  but  have  not  got  the  time  to  do  any  mis- 
sionary work  directly  among  the  natives.  My  heart  is 
in  the  work  and  I  am  expecting  after  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  vernacular  (Hindustani),  to  go  out  directly 
into  it. 

The  station  of  Secunderabad,  1,830  feet  above  sea 
level,  derives  it  name  from  one  of  the  former  Urzains, 
Sikander  Jah.  It  is  the  largest  military  cantonment  in 
India,  having  a  garrison  of  8,000  British  and  native 
troops.  This  comprises  1  European  regiments  of 
infantry,  4  native  reg)ments  of  infantry,  4  batteries  of 
European  artillery,  i  European  regiment  of  cavalry,  i 
native  regiment  of  cavalry,  i  native  regiment  of  tappers 
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and  miners.  These  regiments  are  stationed  in  Secun- 
derabad,  Trimalgherry,  Begunopett,  Bowenpilly,  Tar- 
band,  and  Chilcalgooda,  all  comprising  about  nineteen 
square  miles  and  under  the  command  of  a  Major  Gen- 
eral. 

At  Bolaram,  my  second  preaching  place,  about  six  miles 
from  Secunderabad,  there  are  i  regiment  native  cavalry, 
I  battery  native  artillery  and  i  native  regiment  of 
infantry.  These  troops  are  a  part  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Hyderabad  Contingent  Force.  Bolaram  is  the 
headquarters.  Beside  the  troops  there  are  several 
civilians  employed  in  the  *'  Superintending  Engineer's 
Office,'*  "The  Comptroller's  Office,"  and  the  office  of 
'*  Examiner  of  Public  Works  Accounts."  Bolaram  is  a 
sanitarium,  and  as  such  is  sought  out  by  invalids  and 
pensioners. 

The  population  of  Secunderabad  is  estimated  at 
74,124.  The  population  is  not  very  definitely  divided 
numerically.  Here  are  to  be  seen,  Hindus  (Tamil  and 
Telugu  speaking),  Mohammedans,  Parsees  and  Euro- 
peans. I  do  not  think  a  census  has  yet  been  taken  that 
gives  the  numbers  of  Hindus,  etc.,  separately. 

There  are  in  Secunderabad  many  shops,  three  medical 
dispensaries,  five  printing  presses  and  two  local  jour- 
nils,  one  daily  and  the  other  weekly.  This  is  the  cen- 
ter of  the  "  Nizam's  Guaranteed  State  Railway  *'  which 
extends  from  WaditoWarangal,  a  distance  of  208  miles. 
The  offices  are  situated  here  and  give  employment  to 
many  men,  European  and  native.  The  work-shops, 
too,  are  here,  in  which  hundreds  find  employment. 

There  are  four  Protestant  missions  working  in  Secun- 
derabad, viz  :  the  S.  P.  G..  The  Wesleyan  Mission,  the 
American  Baptist  and  Methodist.  The  S.  P.  G.  came 
here  in  April,  1842.  They  have  a  resident  native 
ordained  minister  who  attends  to  four  distinct  congre- 
gations. They  have  two  churches,  one  in  Secundera- 
bad and  another  at  Chadarghat.  The  congregations 
number  853,  but  only  400  are  communicants.  The 
work  is  mainly  in  Tamil  though  some  attention  is  given 
to  the  Telugus  and  Mohammedans.  They  have  9  day 
schools,  s  for  boys,  3  for  girls  and  i  mixed. 

The  Baptists  came  here  in  187 1.  Their  statistics  for 
Secunderabad  for  1885  are  as  follows:  i  American  mis- 
sionary, 7  unordained  native  preachers,  i  Bible  woman, 
I  church  building,  5  persons  baptized,  77  church  mem- 
bers, 3  day  schools,  57  pupils  and  4  native  teachers. 
They  have  a  carpenter's  shop  for  the  benefit  of  native 
Christians  who  care  to  learn. 

The  Wesleyans  came  here  in  1880.  Their  statistics 
for  1886  show  2  English  missionaries,  i  native  ordained 
missionary  and  i  unordained,  2  catechists,  90  European 
members  (soldiers),  130  full  members  and  probationers 
(native),  8  day  schools  for  natives,  195  boys  and  288 
girls,  and  24  teachers.  Some  work  is  done  in  the 
lenaoas,  and  the  wife  of  one  of  the  English  missionaries, 
Mil.  Pratt*  has  a  lo:al  dispensary  where  .she  treats 
female  patients  and  children  only.  It  has  proved  a 
,  imt  tncccis  and  met  a  great  want.    I  forgot  to  men- 


tion that  the  mission  employs  three  native  Bible  women. 

The  Wesleyans  have  a  church  at  Trimulgherry  for 
the  soldiers  and  a  home  for  the  men  in  the  compound, 
built  at  a  cost  of  8,oco  rupees,  and  a  church  for  the 
native  congregation  in  Secunderabad. 

Our  work  here  began  about  1873,  We  have  a  church 
and  membership  of  39,  including  probationers,  i  Sunday- 
school  with  70  scholars  and  9  teachers.  Four  preach* 
ing  services  during  the  week  and  one  class  meeting. 

The  only  thing  necessary  to  a  hopeful  outlook  is  a  deep- 
er depth  of  spirituality  and  devotion  in  the  members4iip. 
There  are  souls  about  us  who  could  be  won  for  Jesus, 
but  they  must  be  sought  out.  I  mean  Europeans  and 
Eurasians.  We  have  recently  opened  a  day  school  for 
English-speaking  girls  and  small  boys.  It  is  the  day 
of  small  things  but  we  hope  to  meet  a  felt  want.  1  he 
Nizam's  Government  has  sanctioned  a  grant-in-aid  of  50 
rupees.  We  could  do  work  among  the  natives  if  a  man 
was  stationed  here  for  there  is  plenty  of  room. 

Bro.  C.  B.  Ward,  who  is  a  local  preacher  in  our  church 
at  Chadarghat  and  once  a  member  of  South  India  Con- 
ference, has  an  orphanage  here  for  poor  East  Indian 
children.  His  native  helpers  occasionally  go  out  into 
the  bazaars  preaching. 


Mission  Work  in  Rangoon  and  Tonngoo. 

Mrs.  Mary  Conklin,  wife  of  Rev.  C.  G.  Conklin,  and 
formerly  Miss  Mary  McKesson,  writes  from  Toungoo, 
Burma,  May  2,  1887: 

**  I  was  sent  out  by  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  Cincinnati  Branch,  in  1883,  and  became  a 
teacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  School  at  Rangoon, 
and  a  co-worker  with  Misses  W^arner  and  Wisner. 

**  When  I  think  of  the  school  my  heart  swells  with 
gratitude  and  burns  with  emotion  to  think  of  the  num- 
ber of  pure  Christian  women  that  will  leave  that  school 
to  go  to  homes  where  no  ray  of  Christian  light  has  ever 
penetrated. 

**The  children  are  English-speaking,  but  many  of 
them  have  Burmese  or  Indian  mothers  who  know  nothing 
of  the  Christian  truths,  and  hence  have  great  need  of  the 
Gospel. 

"  The  school  is  a  trifle  over  five  years  old.  It  began 
with  less  than  a  dozen  scholars,  and  now  has  over  a 
hundred  day  scholars  and  sixty-four  boarders.  School 
buildings  are  good,  but  not  large  enough,  and  they  have 
been  compelled  to  rent  a  house  to  accommodate  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  orphans  that  the  school  has  taken 
to  bring  up. 

"  I  must  say  something  of  the  seamen's  work,  which 
has  been  a  sort  of  recreation,  a  happy  change  from  the 
humdrum  of  school  work. 

**  I  have  seen  scores  of  sailors  happily  converted;  in  a 
few  cases,  the  captain  and  nearly  all  the  crew  have  left 
our  port  at  peace  with  God,  blessedly  saved.  I  remem- 
ber, now,  of  two  cases  of  shipwreck,  in  which  I  knew  men 
that  were  lost,  were  prepared  to  meet  thcic  Gcid^  ^^^a^. 
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had  it  not  been  for  our  little  mission  their  lights  would 
have  gone  out  without  hope. 

"Then  there  have  been  other  sailors  who  have  returned 
to  us  again  and  again  who  were  living  victorious  Chris- 
tian lives,  and  had  brought  their  sheaves  with  them. 
On  the  steamship  '  Martaban  *  there  are  about  a  do::en 
Christian*!,  members  of  the  Rangoon  M.  E.  Church, 
with  an  officially  appointed  class-leader.  They  hold  their 
class  and  prayer-meetings  regularly,  and  have  had  several 
conversions  among  the  crew. 

"  Now,  r  think  1  have  convinced  you  sufficiently  of  the 
interest  I  take  in  seamen's  work  to  tell  you  that  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  persuaded  to  leave  school  work  and  take 
up  my  Ebode  at '  Seamen's  Rest,'  as  a  Juifit  worker  with 
Chas.  G.  Conklin,  who  at  that  time,  July,  1886,  had 
charge  of  the  work.  Our  slay,  however,  was  very  short 
at  the  '  Rest.' 

"  As  the  shipping  season  proper  only  lasts  during  the 
months  from  December  to  June,  and  there  being  a 
pressing  need  of  anewmission  being  opened  at  Toungoo, 
some  170  miles  north  of  Rangoon,  we  (Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Conklin)  were  the  parties  decided  upon  to  open  the  new 
field.  Now,  as  for  results  oi  past  six  months  I  will  leave 
for  my  husband  to  tell  you," 

Rev.  Chas.  G.  Conklin  writes  from  Toungoo,  Burma, 
May  2: 

"  In  continuance  ot  the  letter  from  Mrs.  Conklin  I 
will  say: 

•' We  were  transferred  from  Rangoon  seamen's  work 
to  this  station  on  Sept.  27,  1886,  and  on  Oct.  4th  we 
opened  a  day-school  with  five  day  scholars  and  one 
boarder,  and  we  now  have  thirty  scholars  (all  English- 
speaking)  and  five  boarders.  The  school  takes  all  eur 
time  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  and  it  cannot  be  neglected, 
as  it  is  the  source  from  which  we  obtain  funds  to  run 
our  mission  work  proper. 

"  I  am  also  acting  as  chaplain  to  We^leyan  soldiers 
in  the  station  and  get  an  allowance  from  government 
for  that,  and  by  putting  it  all  together,  and  being  very 
economical  we  manage  to  support  ourselves  without  aid 
from  outside.  While  we  have  been  up  here  we  have  had 
about  twenty-five  conversions  among  the  soldiers.  The 
Lord  blesses  out  little  meetings  with  his  presence. 

"  We  also  have  a  Tamil  Mission  of  about  twenty 
adults  and  thirty-five  children.  You  probably  know 
that  Tamils  are  natives  of  India  from  the  Madras  Coast. 
I  have  a  native  preacher  over  them,  in  whom  I  put  the 
greatest  confidence,  and  we  are  praying  that  that  branch 
of  our  work  will  bring  forth  much  fruit  to  the  glory  of 
God. 

"  We  have  a  Tamil  day-school  where  we  have  the 
children  under  a  teacher  who  is  a  native  but  who  can 
also  instruct  in  English  primary  department.  This 
teacher  gets  whatever  he  can  out  of  the  school  fees, 
which  is  about  3o  Rs.,  or  ^7  a  month  which  is  pretty 
small  pay.  The  Tamil  preacher  gets  nothing  from  the 
mission.     He  has  held  a  position  under  the  government 


and  has  retired  upon  a  small  pension.  He  lives  with 
his  son  who  is  supporting  him,  and  is  giving  his  time  le 
the  Lord's  work. 

"Toungoo  has  a  srnall  English  population,  mostly 
government  employees  and  their  families.  It  is  quite  a 
large  military  station  and  has  a  large  fort.  It  is  situated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Sitang,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
healthiest  place  in  Burma,  and  on  that  account  we  are 
thinking  of  building  an  orphanage  for  Eurasian  and 
Anglo-Indian  children,  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  raising 
missionaries  right  on  the  ground  that  will  know  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  people,  besides  being  inured 
to  the  climate. 

"  I  think  this  is  a  grand  scheme,  but  for  its  successful 
operation  we  would  have  to  rely  for  support  upon  what 
we  could  get  from  the  States.  We  can  keep  and  raise 
children  much  cheaper  here  than  it  can  be  done  at  home 
because  clothes  are  cheap  and  they  don't  need  many. 
Food  is  very  cheap,  and  servants  get  very  small  wages. 
I  think  that  after  we  get  a  building,  and  have  from 
twenty-five  orphans  and  upward,  that  we  could  clothe  and 
feed  them,  and  pay  all  expenses  of  the  orphanage  on 
*S  00  a  child  per  month." 


EeT.  E.  W.  Parker, 

UETHODIST   MIS5IONAKV    IN  IKDIA. 

The  Rev.  Ed  A  ill  Wallace  Parker,  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  North  India  Conference,  was  born  Jan. 
ai,  1833,  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermo^  He  was  coa- 
verted  in  1S53  and  began  preachinnio  1S56.  He 
received  his  theological  education  at  tt*  Biblical  Insti- 
tute in  Concord,  being  among  the  earl^w  graduates  of 
that  institution.    He  was  married  in  ti 
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Parker  was  among  the  first  to  respond  to  Dr. 
call  for  recruits  for  the  India  mission  field.  He 
wife  formed  a  part  of  the  noble  company  that 
rom  Boston  early  in  1859,  They  landed  in  Cal- 
ug.  21,  1859,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Lucknow 
d  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  new  mission. 
Parker's  appointments  have  been  as  follows: 
,  Oct ,  1859  to  Oct.,  1861;  Luckimpore  (Wesley- 
)ct.,  1861  to  Jan.,  1863;  Moradabad  Jan.,  1864  to 
868  (health  furlough  to  America  to  Nov.,  1870); 
loradabad,  most  of  the  time  serving  as  presiding 
\  the  Rohilkhund  District.  In  1883  Mr.  Parker 
•me  on  furlough  and  at  the  following  conference 
:ted  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  1884. 
ker  took  an  active  part  in  the  conference  dis- 
s  and  those  present  will  long  remember  his  elo- 
ddress  in  favor  of  a  bishop  for  India. 
*arker  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  growth  and 
ment  of  the  work  in  and  about  Moradabad. 
teresting  work  among  the  Mazhabi  Sikhs 
»ed  in  Dr.  Reid's  History  of  Missions,  pp.  126- 
is  been  under  Mr.  Parker's  direction  mostly 
e  beginning,  at  least  up  to  the  time  when  the 
ihur-ul  Haqq  was  made  presiding  elder  of  the 
L  District;  three-fourths  of  the  Sikhs  in  the 
bad  zilla  have  become  Christians,  and  upwards 
are   now  preachers,  besides  a  number  of  teach- 

e  city  of  Moradabad  Mr.  Parker  inaugurated 
k  among  the  ^//a;wtfri  (leather-dealers);  through 
jghtful  liberality  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goucher,  of 
re,  he  has  been  enabled  to  open  a  number  of 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  district  among 
s;  all  these  schools  serve  as  feeders  to  the 
ler  Central  School "  at  Moradabad,  a  flourishing 
on.  Mr.  Parker  is  an  enthusiastic  Sunday-school 
His  hobby  has  been  getting  and  saving  and 
children;  scores  of  orphans,  boys  and  girls, 
en  picked  up  by  him  and  sent  to  the  orphanages, 
•  whom  are  now  successful  workers. 
Parker  is  a  capital  organizer.  As  presiding 
ith  a  number  of  local  preachers  and  cxhorters 
!  under  him,  really  itinerant  preachers,  he  soon 
need  of  an  annual  meeting  for  these  workers 
missionaries,  and  with  his  characteristic  energy 
nized  and  carried  on  a  district  conference  (hold- 
istrict  camp  meeting  in  connection  therewith) 
years  before  the  district  conference  was  pro- 
»r  by  the  discipline. 

^arker  served  as  president  of  the  North  India 
nee  at  the  session  of  1880,  held  in  Cawnpore.  He 
slated  several  books,  among  them  the  Discipline, 
ig  residence  at  Moradabad  and  the  interest  he 
vck  in  educational  work  and  oth^r  affairs  have 
.m  very  popular  among  natives  and  Europeans. 
Parker  has  labored  faithfully  and  with  marked 
side  by  side  with  her  husband.  In  i860  she 
m  girls'  school  among  the  Sikhs  at  Bijnour,  and 


from  this  beginning  the  Bijnour  boarding  school  has 
grown  up.  She  was  the  originator  of  the  girls*  board- 
ing school  at  Moradabad,  which  for  years  has  had  an 
attendance  of  100  girls  and  is  a  success  in  every  serse. 
Mrs.  Parker's  earnest  solicitations  while  at  home  in 
1868-69  led  to  the  organization  of  the  W.  F.  M.  Society; 
returning  to  India  she  served  for  a  number  of  years 
as  corresponding  secretary  and  treasurer.  Her  zeal 
knows  no  bounds. 
God  bless  the  Parkers  ! 


The  School  Work  in  India. 

BY  A  MISSIONARY. 

The  changes  in  the  boundaries  of  the  conferences  in 
India  gave  Rev.  Zahur-ul-Haqq,  the  native  Presiding 
Elder,  a  large  increase  to  his  district.  He  has  been  out 
with  the  old  faqir  Andrias  several  weeks  inspecting  his 
new  territory. 

Andrias  found  many  of  his  old  disciples,  and,  as  at  the 
time  of  his  conversion  much  interest  was  taken  in  this 
people,  some  having  become  Christians,  others  having 
started  and  fallen  back,  all  knew  about  Christianity  and 
received  the  preachers  gladly.  Many  seemed  hungry 
for  the  Word,  and  complained  to  their  old  teacher  that 
he  had  left  them  behind. 

In  several  places  the  people  asked  for  schools  for 
their  children,  and  Bro.  Haqq  with  his  usual  promptness 
and  decision  accepted  the  offer  of  a  house,  appointed  a 
teacher  and  commenced  the  school,  trusting  the  Lord 
for  aid.  These  schools  and  inquirers  were  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  nearest  preacher  in  charge,  and 
the  brethren  are  very  hopeful  of  success. 

Of  all  the  kinds  of  work  in  North  India  none  pays 
better  than  the  small  evangelistic  schools.  The  teacher, 
always  a  Christian,  teaches  the  boys  and  girls  during 
the  forenoon  and  then  toward  evening  visits  the  houses 
of  the  children  to  teach  Christ.  Thus  often  the  children 
and  their  parents  are  both  led  to  Christ.  Many  bap- 
tisms occur  yearly  through  these  schools.  Dr.  Goucher, 
of  Baltimore,  has  about  100  of  these  little  schools  scat- 
tered over  the  country.  They  are  yielding  much  fruit. 
There  are  other  men  who  would  like  some  special  work 
beside  their  regular  missionary  donation.  Let  such 
look  into  the  school  work  in  India,  for  investments  in 
this  work  are  paying  an  hundred  fold. 

Ten  small  schools  cost  about  $500  a  year.  If  some 
friend  of  the  children  would  help  our  native  Presiding 
Elder  to  ten  schools  in  his  new  territory  great  good 
would  result.  There  are  yet  two  other  large  fields  cry- 
ing out  for  aid  for  these  little  evangelistic  schools. 
Any  one  can  learn  from  Dr.  Goucher  all  particulars  of 
the  plan. 

Any  of  God's  stewards  who  have  money  that  they 
would  invest  for  educational  work  would  find  very  pay- 
ing investments  also  in  higher  grade  schools  in  India. 
There  are  multitudes  here  who  need  help  and  a  little 
money  does  a  great  deal.  $2,500  or  $3,000  invested  at 
six  per  cent,  interest  will  pay  a  teacher  in"  on^  ol  <i.>2»s. 
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£nglisli  and  vernacular  schools  in  perpetuity.  Who  can 
•estimate  the  value  of  such  an  investment  in  the  years  to 
come  in  such  a  land  as  India,  crowded  full  of  souls. 
Let  any  one  interested  in  such  work  correspond  with 
Rev.  E,  W.  Parker,  Moradabad,  India,  or  with  Rev.  B. 
H.  Badley,  Lucknow,  India. 


B«v.  J.  M.  ThobnrD,  D.D., 

MISSIONARY     FROM    AMERICA    TO   INDIA 

The  Rev  J  M  Thoburn,  d  D ,  is  of  Scotch-Irish 
parentage,  and  was  born  near  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio, 
March  7,  1836.  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  he  was  left 
fatherless,  and  a  year  later  he  left  home  and  practically 
began  life  for  himself.  Aided  by  his  mother  at  the  out- 
set he  entered  Allegheny  College,  and  when  old  enough 
had  recourse  to  teaching  as  a  means  of  securing  funds 
for  the  completion  of  his  college  course- 
He  was  convened  when  nineteen,  and  graduated  June 
24,  1857,  when  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Two  weeks 
later  he  begin  to  preach  on  the  Greentown  Mission  Cir- 
cuit, Stark  County,  O!iio,  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Conference,  which  then  included  Eastern 
Ohio-  His  first  appointment  was  under  the  Presiding 
Elder,  but  in  March,  iSsS,  he  was  admitted  on  trial  into 
the  conference. 

Early  in  1859  he  was  appointed  a  missionary  to  India, 
and  on  the  nth  of  April  he  sailed  for  the  land  of  his 
adoption  in  company  with  Messrs.  Judd,  Waugh,  Parker 
and  Downey,  with  their  wives.  Of  the  parly  of  nine 
only  four  remain  alive,  and  these  four  all  continue  in  the 
oervice  to  which  in  youth  they  devoted  their  lives. 
Landing  in  Calcutta  August  zi,  1859,  he  was  appointed 
to  Naini  Tal,  a  well-known  Himalayan  station,  and  here 
his  voTk  as  a  missionary  began. 


Dr.  Thoburn  has  been  successively  stationed  at  Naini 
Tal,  Gurhwal,  Moradabad,  Sambhal,  Lucknow,  and 
Calcutta.  For  fifteen  years  before  the  beginning;  of 
his  present  furlough  he  had  been  filling  the  office  of 
Freiiding  Elder,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  missionary 
duties  he  has  traveled  widely  over  India. 

Like  most  Presiding  Elders  in  India,  he  has,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  years,  filled  the  double  office  of 
Presiding  Elder  and  pastor,  or  missionary  in  charge. 
He  represented  the  India  Conference  in  the  General 
Conference  of  1876,  and  the  South  India  Conference  in 
that  of  1880. 

Dr.  Thoburn  was  married  to  Mrs.  Minerva  R. 
Downey,  a  devoted  and  gifted  missionary  lady,  Dec,  ifi, 
i86j.  In  less  than  a  year,  however,  he  was  bereaved 
by  h.-r  death,  and  his  first  furlough  to  America  was  to 
brin^  home  his  motherless  child.  This  tender  babe  is 
now  the  Rev.  C.  R-  Thoburn.  who  has  lately  returned  in 
a  critical  state  of  health  from  missionary  service  in  India 

On  the  nth  of  Nov.,  1880,  Dr.  Thoburn  was  married 
to  Miss  Anna  Jones,  m-D  .  of  Kingston,  Ohio,  by  whom 
he  has  been  most  efficiently  aided  in  his  work,  both  in 
India  and  during  his  present  furlough  in  America-  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Thoburn  fully  expect  to  return  to  India,  and- 
dsvote  the  rest  of  their  days  to  the  great  work  of  India's 
redemption. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Conference  Schools  in 
India. — Thefollowingare  the  names  of  the  more  import- 
ant MethDdist  schools  in  India,  commended  by  the  Con- 
ferences, with  the  names  of  the  Presidents  or  Principals: 

Theological  Seminary  and  Normal  School,  Bareilly, 
Rev.  T.  J.  Scott,  D.D. 

Memorial  School,  Caw n pore,  F.  W,  Foote,  m.a. 

Girls'  High  School,  Lucknow,  Miss  E.  DeVine. 

Centennial  High  School,  Lucknow,  Rev.  B.  H.  Bad- 
ley.  «,M.,  D.B. 

Woman's  College,  Lucknow,  Miss  T.  J.  Kyle. 

Calcutta  Boys'  School,  Rev.  W.  A.  Carroll,  m.a. 

Calcutta  Girls'  School,  Miss  Hedrick. 

Baldwin  High  School,  Bangalore.  Rev.  H.  C.  Stunti. 

Methodist  High  School,  Poona,  Rev.  W.  E,  L.  Clart. 

Boys'  High  School,  Naini  Tal,  Rev.  J.  W.  Waugh,  n.n. 

Girls'  High  School,  Naini  Tal,  Miss  E.  L.  Knoveles. 

Girls"  High  School,  Rangoon,  Miss  E.  H.  Warner. 

Philander  Smith  Institute,  Mussorie,  Prof.  W.  G.  F. 
Muilig 
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Methodist  Indu  Periodicals. — "The  Central  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  has  in  India  three  publishing 
agencies,  located  at  Lucknow,  Calcutta  and  Madras- 
There  are  published  at  these  centers  the  following  peri- 
odicals: The  Star  of  India,  in  Roman  Urdu;  The  Indian 
Wil'iess,  in  English;  The  Children's  Friend,  in  Urdu  and 
Hindi;  Helps  to  Heart  Purity,  in  Tamil;  India's  Young 
Folks,  in  English ;  The  !Vo»ian's  Friend,  in  Hindi, 
Urdu,  Bengali  and  Tamil.  Two  other  periodicals,  the 
Bombay  Guardian  and  Bengali  Christian  Herald,  are 
edited  also  by  members  of  the  Methodist  ministry  in 
India.  Last  year,  6,000,000  pages  of  books  and  tracts 
were  sent  out  from  the  piess  at  LuckDow,  and  5,000,000 
from  the  press  at  Calcutta." 
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The  Gospel  to  the  Heathen ;  Why? 

BY  REV.  H.   H.   LOWRY,   M.A. 

The  limits  assigned  to  this  paper  admit  only  the  state- 
ment of  brief  outlines,  and  I  shall  dwell  mainly  on  one 
point  in  the  discussion. 

The  argument  is  two-fold, — as  viewed  from  the  Chris- 
tian side,  or  from  the  heathen  side. 

I.  I. — Firsts  from  the  Christian  side  we  have  the 
command  of  the  Master :  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  This  ought  to 
be  sufficient  for  the  Christian  without  anything  further. 
The  command  is  absolute,  without  conditions  or  limi- 
tations. Loyalty  demands  unhesitating  obedience ; 
hesitancy  or  indifference  is  sin.  "  Go  ye,  therefore, 
and  teach  all  nations,"  is  the  ** marching  orders"  of  the 
church,  issued  by  Him  who  has  all  power  in  heaven  and 
in  earth.  Where  revelation  is  explicit,  obedience,  not 
discussion,  is  our  duty. 

2. — Secondly^    gratitude  demands  it.     What  has  the 

Gospel  done  for  us  ?    Saved  our  souls ;  delivered  us 

from  sin  ;  ennobled  every  element  of  life ;  intensified 

«vcrj  intellectual  and  moral  faculty  ;  surrounded  us 

with  all  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  a  Christian 

civilization  ;  made  existence  a  delight  and  a  blessing. 

These  are  some  of  the  accumulated  results  that  have 

come  into  our  lives  because  of  the  Gospel  which  first 

started   our  ancestors  in  the  upward  march  of  Chris- 

tianity.    Gratitude  indicates  our  duty  to  those  who  have 

not  the  Gospel. 

3.— A  third  reason  is  sympathy  with  Christ  in  the 
work  of  saving  the  world.  In  order  that  He  might  save 
others  He  saved  not  Himself;  '*He  humbled  Himself 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross."  And  if  we  are  brought  into  fellowship  with  this 
suflfcring  Savior,  our  hearts  will  beat  in  sympathy  with 
his  heart,  and  we  shall  not  count  our  lives  dear  unto 
ourselves  that  we  may  save  some. 

4.— And/i^//rM/^',  the  home  work  demands  it.  Some- 
times the  excuse  is  made  that  there  is  so  much  to  do  at 
home  that  we  cannot  do  anything  for  foreign  lands ; 
whereas,  the  almost  universal  experience  is  that  the 
churches  which  do  most  for  missions,  are  most  active 
and  successful  in  all  home  enterprises.  Like  the  Rus- 
sian traveler  in  Siberia  who  stopped  to  assist  a  stranger 
found  on  the  road  benumbed  with  cold,  not  only  rescued 
another  from  perishing,  but  by  the  exercise  saved  his 
own  life,  while  his  selfish  companion  who  refused  to  stop, 
went  on  only  to  be  found  frozen  to  death  in  his  sleigh 
b^ore  he  could  reach  shelter.  So  the  Christian  in  the 
church  lives  and  prospers  in  efforts  to  save  others. 

I  have  simply  outlined  these  four  reasons  from  the 
Christian  standpoint,  why  the  Gospel  should  be  given  to 
^  heathen ;  the  command  of  the  Master,  gratitude 
'or  our  own  salvation,  sympathy  with  the  Savior,  and 
bveforthe  church. 


II.  I. — From  the  heathen  standpoint  I  mention  first 
what  may  be  considered  a  low  and  subordinate  motive, 
and  yet  which  by  some  is  considered  of  the  first  impor. 
tance,  namely,  the  introduction  of  our  civilization  with 
all  its  attendant  benefits  into  less  favored  countries. 
The  difference  between  Christian  and  heathen  civili- 
zations are  certainly  great  and  radical,  and  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  superiority  of  one  over  the  other. 
The  one  is  effete  and  stationary,  the  other  living  and 
progressive.  In  the  one  the  standard  of  excellence  is 
advanced  by  its  own  progress,  while  in  the  other  an 
ideal  is  reached  and  progress  ceases.  The  Gospel  is  an 
indispensable  agency  in  elevating  the  moral  tone  and 
character  of  a  people,  and  hence  will  largely  determine 
the  type  of  their  civilization.  China  has  a  civilization 
that  in  antiquity  rivals  that  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  and 
certainly  has  had  sufficient  time  for  development,  but 
there  is  nothing  inherent  in  the  system,  or  the  genius  of 
the  people  to  advance  beyond  the  standard  that  satis- 
fied their  ancient  sages.     Their  golden  age  has  passed. 

How  different  the  civilization  developed  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity }  Not  only  have  higher  types 
been  reached  than  were  ever  conceived  of  by  any 
heathen  nation,  but  no  one  is  able  to  anticipate  the 
possible  future  limits  of  progress.  Who,  a  century  ago, 
could  have  predicted  the  revolution  which  has  been 
wrought  by  the  varied  appliances  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity? And  who  can  now  tell  what  wonderful  de- 
velopments are  to  result  from  modern  and  recent  dis- 
coveries in  science  as  the  earth  is  made  to  yield  her  un- 
told  treasures  as  never  before  ? 

Queen  Victoria  is  reported  to  have  replied  once  to 
the  question  of  a  heathen  prince,  that  the  Bible  was  the 
secret  of  England's  greatness.  Whether  the  incident 
ever  occurred  or  not,  the  statement  is  preeminently  true  . 
of  the  purest  types  of  civilization  in  all  lands.  The 
Bible,  because  of  the  mental  and  moral  stimulus  it  always 
imparts  to  any  people,  is  a  civilizing  agency  of  untold 
power.     Hence,  another  indication  of  duty. 

Last  week's  Western  Christian  Advocate  quotes  the 
following  official  testimony  of  the  Governor  General  of 
India:  ** The  winning  of  converts  is  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  beneficial  results  which  have  sprung  from  mis- 
sionary labors.  No  statistics  can  give  a  fair  view  of 
what  they  have  done.  Invariably  a  higher  standard  of 
moral  conduct  is  becoming  familiar  to  the  people,  and 
the  government  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  great 
obligations  under  which  it  is  laid  by  the  six  hundred 
missionaries,  whose  self-denying  labors  are  infusing  new 
vigor  into  the  life  of  the  great  populations  placed  under 
English  rule." 

2. — But,  secondly^  the  past  and  present  success  of  mis- 
sionary work  is  both  an  evidence  of  the  divine  indorse- 
ment, and  an  incentive  for  increased  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  church.  Every  aggressive  movement  of  Chris- 
tianity, looking  toward  the  spiritual  conquest  of  the 
world,  since  the  Holy  Ghost  said  to  the  church  at  An- 
tioch   '^  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work. 
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whereunto  I  have  called  them,"  has  been  missionary 
work  ;  but  modern  missions,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
evangelize  Non-Christian  nations,  still  lack  five  years  of 
completing  their  first  century.  Who  can  glance  at  the 
condition  of  the  world  in  1792  and  again  in  1887  and  not 
have  his  heart  thrill  with  gratitude  for  what  God  hath 
wrought  ?  What  wonderful  changes  have  occurred  in 
our  own  county,  in  Africa,  in  the  islands  of  the  seas, 
in  India,  in  Japan  and  in  China  !  Unto  multiplied  thou- 
sands, who  a  hundred  years  ago  were  enveloped  in  a 
darkness  more  dense  than  was  ever  Egyptian  night,  have 
the  missionaries  preached  ihe  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  upon  them  has  been  poured  out  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  their  songs  of  redemption  have  filled  earth  and 
heaven. 

Archdeacon  Fairar  says:  **He  who  talks  of  mis- 
sions as  a  failure  uses  language  of  ignorant  error  as 
an  excuse  for  unchristian  sloth.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  men  who  speak  of  the  work  of  missions  as  un- 
productive know  next  to  nothing  of  what  has  been 
done." 

These  marvelous  successes  of  missionary  labors  should 
be  not  only  a  source  of  encouragement  to  every  devout 
Christian,  but  also  a  clear  indication  that  duty  lies  in  the 
line  of  such  splendid  results. 

3. —  Ihirdly^  the  consideration  to  which  I  would  di- 
rect special  attention  is  the  fearfully  perilous  condition  oi 
those  who  are  without  the  Gospel.  It  is  a  constant  sur- 
prise to  me  that  there  are  intelligent  Christians  who  pro- 
fess to  believe  the  heathen  are  in  less  danger  while  in 
absolute  and  unavoidable  ignorance,  with  no  knowledge 
of  Christ  or  the  plan  of  salvation,  than  they  would  be  if 
enlightened  by  the  Gospel. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  with  a  pastor  going  around 
•gleaning  subscriptions  for  missions  from  members  who 
were  not  at  the  services  the  previous  day.  On  the 
street  we  met  one  of  the  influential  and  wealthy  mem- 
bers, a  lawyer,  to  whom  he  presented  the  subscription  list. 
The  reply  was  about  in  these  words  :  **  I  never  give  to 
missions.  Why  should  we  send  money  to  educate  the 
heathen  and  increase  their  guilt  ?  We  have  plenty  of 
heathen  right  here  at  home."  After  a  few  more  words 
to  the  same  effect  he  said,  "Put  me  down  for  the  same 
amount  I  paid  last  year.  I  never  change."  I  could  not 
but  think  that  the  Lord  can  bless  the  gift,  small  as  it 
may  be,  but  how  can  He  bless  the  giver  with  such  a 
spirit. 

No  doubt  every  pcstor  occasionally  meets  just  such 
receptions  when  this  subject  is  presented.  Although 
the  number  of  persons  who  believe  and  talk  in  this  way 
must  be  comparatively  small,  they  exercise  considerable 
influence,  afld  I  am  persuaded  there  are  not  a  few  who 
are  willing  to  cover  up  their  indifference  under  even  so 
rotten  a  cloak. 

The  salvation  of  the  heathen  can  never  fail  to  be  a 
subject  of  profound  interest  to  Christians,  and  while  it 
would  be  presumption  to  attempt  a  solution  of  the 
mysteries  which  surround  this  momentous  question,  or 


to  explain  what  God  in  the  exercise  of  His  infinite  wis- 
dom has  not  seen  fit  reveal,  yet  it  may  not  be  unprofitable 
to  concentrate  all  the  light  we  can  gather  on  the  line  of 
our  duty  and*  responsibility  in  relation  to  it.     If  the 
facts  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn  them  from  revelation 
and  experience  indicate  the  probability  that  relatively  a 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  heathen  can  be  saved 
without  the  Gospel,  or,  to  reverse  the  statement,  that 
people  living  in  Gospel  lands  have  vastly  superior  ad- 
vantages in  the  race  for  eternal  life,  then  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  our  duty.      **  Therefore,   all  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them." 

If  all  the  principles  of  the  Divine  government  were 
clearly  revealed,  all  discussion  must  of  necessity  cease. 
God  has  not  given  man  a  share  in  the  responsibility  of 
the  moral  administration  of  the  world.  Wherever  His 
plan  is  discovered,  our  duty  is  to  obey,  and  the  devout 
Christian  can  trust  the  final  result  to  Him,  and  patiently 
wait  his  own  time  to  justify  his  methods  to  the  assembled 
intelligencies  of  the  universe.  The  absence  of  explicit 
statements  in  the  Scriptures  leaves  the  subject  largely 
in  the  realm  of  speculation  ;  and  afterall  our  speculation 
and  philosophy  the  awful  fact  remains  that  this  world 
from  the  beginning  has  been  largely  in  rebellion  against 
God. 

The  severity  of  God's  judgments  against  sin  in  this 
life  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  looking  back  over 
the  history  of  the  race  we  find  that  one  seemingly  small 
act  involved  the  whole  world  through  all  subsequent 
generations  in  all  the  calamities  and  misfortunes  of 
human  experience.  But  that  little  act  was  an  act  of  dis- 
obedience which  severed  the  soul  from  God,  and  spirit- 
ual death  enveloped  the  world.  A  return  to  obedience 
and  loyalty  to  God  is  the  only  way  of  life.  And  God 
has  treated  all  nations  as  though  they  were  personally 
responsible  for  the  sins  for  which  He  punished  them. 
The  flood  swept  away  the  entire  race  except  one  family; 
the  Red  Sea  covered  the  Egyptian  host;  the  Canaanites 
were  exterminated  ;  the  great  Assyrian  and  Chaldean 
nations  perished  ;  and  the  Jews,  God's  chosen  people^ 
were  scattered  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  All  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  God  does  not  recognize  ignorance 
as  an  excuse  for  sin. 

I  can  conceive  of  but  three  propositions  in  regard  to 
people  who  ha\e  not  the  Gospel  :—^rj/,  either  thty 
must  forsake  their  sins  or  perish,  or,  secondly^  they  must 
be  saved  without  repentance  or  reformation,  or,  thirdl^^ 
they  must  have  another  trial  in  the  future  world. 

We  can  afford  to  pass  the  subject  of  a  second  pro- 
bation without  discussion.  If  the  moral  government 
of  God  is  admitted  to  be  a  practical  failure  here,  I  can 
entertain  little  hope  of  any  more  perfect  system  here- 
after. The  awful  mystery  of  human  redemption  in  this 
life  involved  the  infinite  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
it  seems  inconceivable  that  anything  more  can  be  ex- 
pected in  the  future  without  being  guilty  of  the  fearful 
folly  of  impeaching  either  the  compastion  or  wisdom  tk 
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Him  who  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  His  only  Son  as 
an  ofifering  for  sin. 

Neither  need  we  dwell  longer  on  the  second  propo- 
sition that  the  heathen  will  be  saved  in  their  sins. 
The  "works  of  the  flesh"  spring  from  the  same  root 
among  the  heathen  that  they  do  in  Christian  lands, 
namely,  a  depraved  nature.  And  the  Bible  says,  "  they 
who  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  Kingdom  of 
God."  The  question  is  not  what  shall  be  the  standard 
of  the  future  judgment  of  the  heathen,  but  has  any  pro- 
vision been  made  for  the  regeneration  of  the  soul  de- 
filed  by  sin  which  does  not  involve  the  soul's  own  choice. 
Nor  is  it  a  question  as  to  the  /^w  who  live  up  to  the 
light  they  have,  but  it  is  of  the  millions  who  by  universal 
testimony  and  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  are  living 
in  sin.     I  fear  they  are  in  extreme  peril. 

We  are  therefore,  forced  to  the  first  proposition  that 
the  heathen,  as  well  as. all  other  sinners,  must  either  for- 
sake  sin,  or  reap  its  fearful  wages,  "  For  there  is  no  re- 
spect of  persons  with  God."  And  the  heathen  who 
perish,  perish  not  because  they,  are  heathen,  not  be- 
cause they  have  no  faith  in  the  historic  Christ  of  whom 
they  have  never  heard,  but  because  they  are  sinners.  St. 
Paul  says,  "  We  are  sure  that  the  judgment  of  God  is  ac- 
cording to  truth,"  and  that  "  he  will  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  deeds;  to  them  who,  by  patient  continu- 
ance in  well  doing,  seek  for  glory  and  honor  and  immor- 
tality, eternal  life ;  but  unto  them  that  are  contentious, 
and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness, 
indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  /«/^;i 
every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil^  of  the  Jew  first,  and  also 
of  the  Gentile." 

Notice  here  that  **  every  soul  of  man,"  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile, includes  the  whole  race,  those  who  had  the  law  and 
those  who  had  it  not.  Nowhere  in  the  Bible  have  we 
any  assurance  that  God  will  excuse  sin  in  a  human  soul 
because  it  was  not  in  possession  of  the  light  of  divine 
revelation.  Sin  in  its  essence  is  the  same  with  or  with- 
out the  Gospel,  and  in  no  case  can  God  be  held  respon- 
sible for  our  rebellion,  whether  through  ignorance  or 
against  the  light.  The  criminal  convicted  of  theft, 
arson  or  murder,  cannot  plead  exemption  from  punish- 
ment because  of  his  inability  to  read,  or  because  he  had 
never  heard  such  crimes  were  in  violation  of  the  law ; 
and  the  justice  of  his  punishment  would  be  acknowl- 
edged even  though  no  statute  law  had  ever  been  enacted. 
The  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  is  a  constituent 
part  of  our  nature,  hence  Paul  says,  "  As  many  as  have 
sinned  without  law,  shall  also  perish  without  law." 
And  we  have  no  reasonable  probability  that  any  con- 
siderable number  of  the  heathen,  "do  by  nature  the 
things  contained  in  the  law."  Wherever  any  such  are 
found,  we  believe  there  will  be  extended  to  them  the 
"well  done,"  "enter  thou,"  but  I  confess  that  my  ex- 
perience among  the  heathen  only  makes  the  awful  pic- 
tare  of  human  guilt  more  dark,  and  without  the  Gospel 
ntteriy  hopeless, — not  so  much  because  of  gross,  degra- 
ladoOy  as  its  universal  prevalence. 


A  stranger  passing  through  the  streets  of  Peking 
would  probably  not  be  so  much  shocked  at  the  evidences 
of  immoralities  as  when  passing  through  some  of  the 
streets  of  New  York  City.  It  would  be  as  untrue  to 
fact  to  attribute  the  whole  catalogue  of  sins  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  to  each  and  every  heathen,  as  it  would  to 
accuse  every  unconverted  person  at  home  of  all  the 
crimes  committed  in  this  country. 

The  most  oppressive  thought  to  me  in  regard  to  the 
heathen  is  not  so  much  the  occasional  revelation  of 
some  awful  crime,  as  the  prevailing  indifference  to  all 
spiritual  impulses  and  their  extreme  apathy  in  respect 
to  the  future.  Their  ideas  of  God  are  vague  and  dis- 
torted, and  they  are  rarely  disturbed  by  thoughts  of  the 
future  even  in  the  presence  of  death.  They  live  without 
hope  and  without  God. 

In  general,  heathen  society  is  just  about  what  society 
would  be  in  this  country  with  the  churches,  all  Chris- 
tian influence  and  teaching,  the  Sabbath  and  the  Bible 
all  obliterated.  Here  the  unsaved  communities  are 
limited  and  restrained  by  the  Gospel,  there  they  are 
general.  The  condition  of  the  heathen  without  the 
Gospel  is  just  what  the  condition  of  the  unsaved  here 
would  be  without  the  Gospel  and  with  no  evangelistic 
efforts  for  their  salvation.  And  in  this  connection  we 
ought  to  remember  that  the  heathen  are  convicted  and 
converted  under  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  just  as 
other  sinners  are. 

How  can  we,  therefore,  avoid  the  conviction  that  with 
all  the  light  we  can  get,  divine  and  human,  and  by  the 
exercise  of  the  broadest  charity  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  facts,  that  the  heathen  without  the  Gospel  are  in 
fearful  peril  ?  That  probability  ought  to  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  any  one  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Master 
why  the  Gospel  should  be  given  to  the  heathen.  To  me 
this  is  the  most  appalling  mystery  in  human  existence 
that  these  millions  of  souls  should  be  permitted  to  live 
and  die  in  hopeless  darkness. 

Its  awfulness  is  only  approximated  by  the  other  fact 
of  multitudes  of  men  and  women  redeemed  by  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  Christ,  whose  lives  are  blessed  with  all  the 
joys  of  Gospel  light  and  privilege,  who  can  look  on  this 
awful  picture  of  a  world  in  sin  almost  unmoved,  and 
with  folded  hands  and  silenced  conscience  gauge  their 
duty  once  a  year  by  a  contribution  which  will  seem  re- 
spectable when  compared  with  some  neighbor's,  and 
then  deceive  themselves  with  the  thought  that  in  so 
doing  they  are  brought  into  fellowship  with  the  widow 
commended  by  the  Savior  for  her  selfdenying  liberality. 
The  spirit  of  that  widow  and  her  mite  would  provide 
means  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  in  one  generation,  for  "she  of  her  penury 
cast  in  all  the  living  that  she  had."  Her  devotion  and 
her  sacrifice  throughout  the  church  would  soon  present 
a  redeemed  and  renovated  world  at  the  feet  of  Him  who 
is  worthy  of  all  honor,  and  glory,  and  dominion. 

Finally,  if  we  wish  to  have  any  part  in  this  work  we 
must  take  it  now.    This  is  our  only  opportunity,  and  it 
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will  never  return.  Let  us  not  shirk  it,  nor  commit  it  to 
our  children,  but  accept  it  as  a  coveted  boon  from  our 
Master.  While  in  China  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  my 
professors  in  college  in  which  he  wrote,  '*  Be  cheerful  in 
your  great  work  for  the  grandest  of  all  Masters.  This 
is  the  only  time  you  will  ever  have  through  all  eternity, 
to  wear  a  crown  of  thorns  for  Him  who  wore  a  crown  of 
thorns  for  you.  Prize  the  opportunity  at  its  just  value/* 
God  has  given  us  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  the  most 
glorious  work  ever  offered  to  men.  What  if  it  demands 
a  crown  of  thorns !  What  if  it  requires  sacrifice  and 
self  denial !  A  thousand  millions  of  souls  in  heathenism 
to  be  enlightened  and  saved  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  A  thousand  millions  to  be  turned  from  the 
power  of  Satan  and  sin  unto  God.  A  thousand  millions 
to  be  pointed  to  the  Lamb  of  God  who  alone  can  cleanse 
them  from  sin.  A  thousand  millions  started  in  the  race 
for  heaven.  A  thousand  millions  in  glory  !  What  are 
thrones  and  crowns,  fame  and  wealth,  position  and 
power  in  comparison  ! 

"A  heavenly  race  demands  ihy  zeal, 
And  an  immortal  crown.*' 


Sjchar  and  Its  Missionarj  Lesson. 

BY  KEY.  W.   D.   GRAY. 

I  love  Thee,  my  Savior,  I  love  Thee  so  well, 
The  story  I  love  both  to  hear  and  to  tell 
Of  what  Thou  hast  done  for  the  world  and  for  me  ; 
Of  grace  so  abounding,  of  mercy  so  free. 

When  Jesus  at  noonday  sat  down  on  the  well, 
Twas  His  meat  and  His  drink,  this  story  to  tell ; 
His  disciples  had  gone  and  left  Him  alone  ; 
His  hearer  a  woman,  His  pulpit  a  stone. 

He  told  of  the  bread  and  the  water  of  life, 
Of  rest  from  all  weariness,  sorrow  and  strife. 
Of  labor  that  never  could  lose  its  reward 
If  done  in  the  spirit  and  love  of  the  Lord. 

Of  a  fountain  that  flowed,  not  for  cattle  to  drink, 
But  for  spirits  immortal,  who  feel  and  who  think  ; 
For  lovers  of  pleasure,  the  creature  and  sin. 
The  best  and  the  worst  of  the  children  of  men. 

A  fountain  within  that  is  not  far  to  seek  ; 
God*s  dwelling  is  now  with  the  lowly  and  meek  ; 
Not  in  Florida's  groves,  but  in  God*s  sacred  truih 
We  may  find  the  rare  font  of  perpetual  youth. 

He  spake  of  His  God,  the  salvation  of  old 
Provided  in  Christ  for  the  sheep  of  His  fold. 
That  one  shepherd  and  flock  at  the  last  there  mi{;hi  be 
Neither  Gentile  nor  Jew,  neither  bond-^lave  nor  free. 

The  Samaritan  listened  ;  her  duties  forgot 
In  her  talk  with  this  preacher,  who  told  her  Chat  not 
In  the  wells  of  this  world  could  she  find  what  He  gave  ; 
It  was  just  the  salvation  her  spirit  had  craved. 

She  listened  and  thirsted,  her  water  pot  fell 
From  her  hands  in  her  zest  the  sweet  story  to  tell 
To  people  as  eager  as  ever  was  she 
To  hear  the  glad  news  of  salvation  so  free. 

They  came  and  believed,  and  returned  to  report 
Of  One  who  could  read  e*en  the  thoughts  of  the  h^'art ; 
Was  not  this,  then,  the  Christ,  the  Savior  of  men 
Of  whom  they  had  heard,  but  not  seen  until  then  ? 


The  disciples  returned  and  marvelled  that  He, 

A  man  and  a  Jew,  could  so  strangely  not  see 

That  such  food  was  not  meet  for  the  dogs  and  the  swine — 

Not  for  these  did  He  come  in  the  fullness  of  time. 

But  this  creed  is  not  taught  in  our  Israel  to-day  ; 
More's  the  shame  on  our  idleness,  doubts  and  delay. 
Upon  us  is  the  era,  the  work  is  begun. 
We  must  haste  if  it  ever  is  perfectly  done. 

For  those  who  are  distant  shall  yet  be  brought  near 
By  Christ's  precious  blood,  to  God's  worship  and  fear  ; 
He  seeketh  for  strangers  to  worship  Ilim  now 
And  serve  Him  in  truth,  as  before  Him  they  bow. 

In  all  places  of  earth  the  Divine  Spirit  goes. 
To  the  end  of  the  world  this  sublime  river  flows. 
With  joy  shall  they  draw  from  the  wells  of  salvation. 
Its  streams  shall  burst  forth  to  revive  every  nation. 

Salvation's  of  Israel,  the  heathen  know  not 

What  false  gods  they  worship.     But  we  have  been  taught 

That  not  in  our  buildings  of  wood,  or  of  stone. 

In  chapel  or  cathedral  God  dwelleth  alone. 

But  man  is  His  temple,  the  man  that  was  made 
In  the  image  of  God  completely  arrayed. 
His  home  is  as  vast  as  the  planet  is  wide, 
His  needs  as  immense  as  eternity's  tide. 

"  I  have  a  manna  to  eat  of  which  ye  do  not  know," 
Said  the  Master  to  those  whose  perceptions  were  slow. 
Though  they  saw  Him  in  life,  and  labor,  and  all. 
'Twas  these  He  commissioned — to  such  gave  the  call. 

Our  lives  should  be  hid  in  our  Christ  and  in  God  ; 
We  should  follow  the  path  that  our  Master  has  trod  ; 
But  if  one,  in  trying,  discouraged  should  feel. 
Should  this  make  Him  deaf  to  the  sinner's  appeal  ? 

O.  lift  up  your  eyes,  brothers,  lift  up  your  eye.*, 
The  field  is  before  you — inviting  it  lies. 
What's  Samaria  to  China  or  India's  rich  plain. 
With  its  wealth  of  white  harvest  of  bright  golden  grain. 

The  harvest  is  plenteous,  the  laborers  are  few. 
And  little's  been  done,  but  much  more  we  can  do. 
God  has  sent  us  to  reap,  not  to  buy  bread  and  meat ; 
To  pray  and  to  labor,  to  give — not  to  eat. 

Apostles  have  labored,  the  good  seed's  been  sown, 
Some  light  in  the  darkness  already  outshone. 
Some  fruit  is  now  ripening  our  sons  will  yet  gather. 
Most  worthy  the  labors,  so  blest  of  the  Father. 

We  have  heathen  abroad  and  we've  heathen  at  home. 
Let  us  do  for  them  both  as  we'll  wish  we  had  done 
When  the  Master  shall  come.  His  reward  to  bestow 
Upon  those  who've  been  faithful,  and  zealous  and  true. 

How  long.  Lord,  how  long  till  Thy  saints  apprehend 
The  hour  of  salvation  is  always  at  hand. 
The  wages  are  constant,  the  spirit  is  here. 
The  harvest  abundant,  eternity  near. 

In  the  palace  of  God  with  its  portals  so  fair 
We  shall  have  no  such  chance  to  save  souls  over  there 
As  we  have  here  and  now.     Then  let  us  with  speed 
Bear  this  Gospel  of  life  to  man's  present  need. 

The  reward  will  be  great.     Tis  the  joy  of  our  Lord 
That  is  promised  to  us  in  His  own  Caithftil  Wosd. 
That  life  is  eternal  to  which  we  shall  ooae. 
When  sower  and  reaper  rejoicing  oomt  hom*. 


A  Mela  is  a  givat  gathering  of  natives 
of  India  for  worship.  Rev.  B.  H.  Badley 
gives  the  following  description  of  the 
one  he  witnessed  : 

"Divi.aa  the  Hindus  believe,  is  the  god- 
dess who  thirsts  for  blood ;  and  hence  at 
the  rn«la  much  profit  is  supposed  to  be 
gained  hy  making  ber  bloud-otferings. 
The  whole  process  of  worship  ia  disguat- 
iag  in  the  extreme. 

"Sheep,  goats,  lambs,  pigs,  and  chickens 
are  brought  and  slaughtered  to  propitiate 
the  goddess.  The  deluded  devotee  brings 
his  offering,  and.  after  washing  it  and 
hiniseif  in  a  pool  of  dirtv  water,  he  pre- 
sents himself  before  the  temple  where 
stand  two  priests  with  bloodf  bands  and 
knivea." 

■■  A  rope  is  shpped  over  the  head  of  the 
iitruggliDg  victim,  the  butcher's  knife 
suddenly  descends  and  in  an  instant  the 
head  is  off  and  falls  to  the  ground, 

■*  The  man  who  brings  the  offering 
ijuickly  gathers  up  the  bleeding  head, 
and  rushes  with  it  into  the  temple  to 
sprinkle  with  blood  the  image  of  the 
goddess.  A  relative  or  friend  takes  up 
the  quivering  body  and  carries  it  away, 
to  be  eaten  by  the  family. 

■'Other  memberB  of  the  family  buy 
cocoanuta,  sweetmeats,  flowers,  etc..  and 
present  these  before  the  goddess.  Others 
bring  joung  pigs,  and  holding  them  by 
the  hind  legs,  they  dash  out  their  brains 
upon  a  certain  stone,  and  then  smear 
with  the  blood  another  idol  near  at  hand. 

'■  This  horrible  work  is  accompimied  by 
the  beating  of  drums,  ringing  of  bells, 
and  singing,  and  continues  with  great 
■nCbusiasm  from  sunrise  to  sunset." 


'•  The  Hall  Feallval.'^ 


The  Hindu  religion  seems  made  up 
largely  of  festivals  and  tellwars,  or  great 
feaet  days.  Each  goil  has  its  own  cele- 
bration ;  the  favored  ones  receiving  great 
attention. 

Prominent  among  these  festivals,  and 
one  celebrated  with  great  ceremony,  is 
the  Iloli  Festival.  This  occurs  when 
the  spring  harvest  ha^i  been  gathered, 
and  last!*  from  seven  to  ten  days. 

The  Hindu  religion  is  one  of  myths. 
and  many  of  its  ceremonies  have  had 
their  rise  in  commemoration  of  the  won- 
drous works  of  its  religious  founders,  as 
recorded  in  the  Bhakta-Mala — '■  Tlie 
liarland  of  Faitb,"  written  more  than 
three  centuries  ago.  This  Is  the  book  of 
Saints,  the  Golden  Legend  of  Hinduism, 
and  records  the  mythical  miracles  which 
abound  in  the  lives  of  its  apostles. 

The  Hoii  Festival  is  held  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  deliverance  by  the  god 
Krishna  (the  eighth  incarnation  of  the 
god  Vishnu,  the  second  head  of  [he  Uindu 
trinity),  of  one  of  his  followers. 


ri/£  HOLI  FESTIVAL, 

Vishnu  was  supposed  to  be  the  Pre- 
server, which  character,  though  modi- 
fied, he  holds  through  all  of  his  ten  in- 
carnations. In  the  eighth  incarnation 
he  is  known  as  Krishna,  or  the  god  of 
pleasure.  His  foUowere,  therefore,  make 
pleasure  and  the  gratification  of  their 
desires  the  main  object  in  life. 

In  keeping  with  this  belief,  the  cere- 
monies of  this  festival  are  impure,  and 
the  vilest  language  is  used,  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  lower  they  can  Bp]>ear  the 
betlei  they  are  serving  this  god. 

The  Holi  Festival  had  its  rise  in  the 
following  legend  ; 

KiugHeirnakashah,  of  Muttra.acily  a 
short  distance  from  Agra,  decreed  that 
all  his  BubjectH  should  worship  him. 

The  king  bad  a  son  named  Pahlad, 
who  being  a  disciple  of  Krishna,  refused 
to  observe  his  father's  com.mBnd,  or  to 
worship  other  than  the  great  Krishna. 
Upon  this  the  king  determined  to  put  his 

Here  the  character  of  a  woman,  which 
does  not  often  occur  in  Hindu  mythol- 
ogy, is  intro<luced. 

The  king  had  a  sinter  named  Eoli, 
who  proposed  that  a  heap  of  wood  be 
provided ;  that  she  would  take  her 
nephew  in  ber  arms  and  sit  in  the  midst 
of  the  heap  :  that  the  king,  from  behind, 
ahould  set  the  heap  on  fire,  and  she,  leav- 
ing the  boy  in  the  finmes,  would  escnpe. 

While  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  Pah- 
lad prayed  to  Krishna  and  the  god  inter- 
posed. Holi  was  unable  to  escape  and 
was  completely  consumed  with  the  heap, 
while  Pahlad  was  found  im  harmed 
among  the  ashes. 

When  this  great  triumph  of  their  god 
became  known,  the  followers  of  Krishna 
were  greatly  rejoiced,  and  assembled  to 
commemorate  his  great  victory  in  the 
vile  performances  which  have  since  been 
known  as  the  Holi  Festival. 

This  festival  seems  to  have  taken  its 
name  from  that  of  the  king's  sister,  and 
consists  of  a  great  variety  of  forms. 

The  festival  liegins  from  seven  to  ten 
days  before  the  supposed  anoiversary 
day  of  the  burning  and  ends  on  that  day. 
It  is  observed  all  over  India  by  the  fol- 
lowersof  Krishna,  to  a  greater  or lessex- 
tent.  but  at  Muttra  it  is  more  extensively 
celebrated  than  at  other  places. 

The  manner  of  especially  observingthis 
festival  differs  among  the  different 
classes. 

The  wealthy  class  make  great  prepara- 
tions for  this  gay  carnival  and  deck 
themselves  in  fine  clothes :  their  chil- 
dren appear  in  their  gayest  costumes, 
and  are  indulged  in  sweets  and  toys, 
and  are  allowed  to  visit  and  receive  vis- 

They  erect  a  shameanah  in  front  of 
their  houses  and  illuminate  it  with  glass 
burners  and  chandeliers.     This  is  used 


for  the  nautches  or  dancing  parties, 
which  are  held  the  la«t  few  nights. 

The  days  are  spent  in  promenading  the 
streetsandsingingtheirvile  songs.  They 
have  various  colors  of  liquid  paint,  made- 
from  the  powder  of  plants,  which  they 
squirt  all  over  the  clothes  and  person  of 
every  passer-by. 

The  men  become  quite  wild  with  their 
sensual  revelry  and  with  intoxicating 
drinks.  They  reel  about  the  streets  sing- 
ing the  vilest  songs  and  using  the  most 
indecent  language,  with  their  faces. 
hands,  ^ndi  clothes  all  drenched  with 
various  colored  dyes.  For  days  after 
the  festival  has  ended  Iher  may  be  seea 
wearing  these  clothes  still  covered  witb 

Respectable  native  women  dare  noir 
pass  through  the  streets,  and  untillately, 
even  European  ladies  could  not  venture 
out.  Even  now  the  Zenana  teach  era 
have  to  suspend  work  for  two  or  three 
weekt",  or  until  the  festival  is  over  and 
these  jwople  are  once  more  quiet. 

As  the  close  of  the  festival  approaches 
they  become  more  and  more  demonstra- 
tive, till  the  climan  is  reached  on  the  last 
day,  when  a  perfect  din  ensues. 

The  last  few  nights  are  spent  at  the 
nautches  or  dancing  parties  held  by  rlcb 

The  dancing  is  done  only  by  nantcfi 
girls  who  are  hired  for  the  occasion. 
These  girls  are  taken  by  the  priests, 
when  alwiut  seven  years  of  age,  frou» 
their  parents,  carried  to  ihe  temple,  and 
married  to  the  idol.  After  the  cere- 
mony, in  which  only  the  priest  takes 
part,  they  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
idol.  They  are  kept  in  or  about  the  tem- 
ple, and  are  taught  to  read,  write,  sing, 
and  dance.  Everything  is  done  that 
will  make  them  attractive. 

They  have  now  become  dancing  girls. 
They  can  never  be  married  as  they  are 
supi)oeed  to  belong  to  the  idol,  hut  their 
life  is  one  of  open  sin. 

Their  parents  are  seldom.  If  ever,  al- 
lowed to  see  them. 

At  the  poojtths  of  the  idol  to  which 
they  belong,  they  are  made  to  sing  and 
dance,  and  to  do  whatever  the  priests 
command  them,  that  will  bring  money 
to  their  idol's  temple.  At  other  times 
the  priests  hire  them  out  to  dance  and 
sing  at  marriages  and  festivals. 

They  are  only  allowed  a  small  amount 
of  what  they  earn,  the  rest  being  given 
to  the  priests.  The  priests,  however, 
keep  them  dressed  in  tine  clothes  and 
jewelry  to  make  them  attractive.  Mtwt 
of  them  are  very  pretty  and  graceful ; 
they  are  usually  attired  in  silks  and  lin- 
sei,  with  bells  at  their  ankles — two  per- 
forming nt  one  time.    (See  page  3371, 

None  of  the  high  castes  ever  take  part 
in  these  dances  :  since,  for  a  respectable 
Hindu  to  clance  is  considered  disgraceful. 
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During  the  festival  our  cook  dressed 
his  little  boy  neat  and  clean,  and  gave 
him  some  pice  with  which  to  buy  sweets 
from  the  bazar.  He  soon  returned  in 
great  glee,  his  new  white  muslin  suit  all 
covered  with  paint,  and  his  hands  and 
face  a  variety  of  colors.  He  came  in 
with  a  bright  smile  and  presented  him- 
self for  our  approval,  feeling  that  he  was, 
no  doubt,  a  Hindu  indeed. 

The  last  afternoon  of  the  festival  the 
servants  had  a  celebration  of  their  own 
in  the  compound. 

They  spread  a  durree  (carpet)  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  their  houses,  and 
some  musicians  arrived.  They  could  not 
fifford  to  hire  the  nautch  girls,  so  the 
dancer  was  attired  for  the  occasion.  She 
was  dressed  in  bright  colors  and  highly 
painted,  wearing  an  abundant  supply  of 
cheap  jewelry. 

Everything  was  now  ready  for  the 
matinee. 

The  performance  began  by  the  girl 
dancing  alone,  they  all  joining  in  an  ac- 
companying song,  keeping  time  on  the 
tom-tom. 

After  a  time  they  all  joined  in  the 
dance,  and  such  a  sight  is  sureJy  never 
seen  outside  of  India. 

So  heartily  did  they  enter  into  the 
amusement,  and  so  intoxicated  did  they 
become,  that  each  performer  seemed 
placed  upon  a  double  set  of  springs,  and 
to  have  a  joint  in  every  square  inch  of 
his  body. 

Having  gone  through  these  varied 
movements  until  exhausted,  they  sought 
refreshment  in — to  the  East  Indian 
— ^the  soul -refreshing  hookah,  or — to 
the  American  Indian— the  pipe  of  peace, 
and  dispersed  to  reassemble  at  the  final 
public  malee  in  the  evening. 

On  the  last  evening  of  the  festival  they 
seem  to  feel  that  noise  enough  cannot  be 
made,  and  their  excitement  and  enthu- 
siasm know  no  bounds. 

They  form  in  a  procession  with  torches 
and  tom-toms,  and,  shouting  and  singing 
as  they  go,  they  scatter  paint  and  the 
ashes  from  the  suposed  burning  of  Holl, 
everywhere. 
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Children's  Day  in  Cairnpore. 

BT  CHABIX)TTB  CLAKOT. 

At  eight  in  the  morning  of  March  20th, 
the  day  observed  as  Children's  Day  in 
the  Central  Hindustani  Church,  we  drove 
down  Canal  road  into  the  native  city. 

All  was  noise  and  hurry.  Shop-keepers 
were  opening  their  doors,  which,  by 
the  way.  are  only  clumsy  screens  of 
jafri-work  secured  at  night  with  chains 
and  taken  down  every  morning.  Women 
were  scouring  their  brass  vessels  and 
cooking  their  barley  cakes.  Boys  were 
hawking  pretty  little  song-birds  through 
the  Btreets. 


Heavy  wagon-loads  of  grain  lumbered 
slowly  along,  drawn  by  stately  white 
oxen.  Ekkas,  behind  whose  flaunting 
red  curtains  black  eyes  caught  stolen 
glimpses  of  a  strange  world,  went  clatter- 
ing past.  Iron  smiths  and  stone  cutters 
plied  their  vocations.  Here  a  man  was 
rubbing  down  his  horse,  accompanying 
each  motion  of  his  hand  by  a  hissing 
sound,  which,  in  India,  is  always  a  part 
of  the  ceremony  of  grooming. 

In  his  filthy  little  shop  the  bread-man 
squatted  on  the  fioor  kneading  his  dough, 
and  not  far  away  a  man  and  woman 
were  making  "sweets.**  amid  surround- 
ings that  were  not  appetizing. 

The  roads  were  being  repaired  by 
Qovernment  coolies,  buildings  were  go- 
ing up,  business  of  every  kind  was  in 
progress  just  as  on  any  other  day. 

The  new  Hindustani  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  is  located  in  a  populous 
portion  of  the  native  city.  It  is  a  fine 
brick  building  worth  about  30,000  rupees. 
A  broad  gallery  surrounds  the  audience 
room  on  three  sides.  In  the  rear  are 
eight  class-rooms,  in  which  a  day  school 
of  some  one  hundred  and  forty  pupils  is 
held. 

On  entering,  we  were  given  comfort- 
able chairs  commanding  a  good  view  of 
the  audience.  It  was  an  interesting 
sight.  Of  the  eight  or  nine  hundred 
people  present,  about  two  hundred  were 
Christians.  Hindus  and  Mohammedans, 
men  and  boys,  filled  the  body  of  the 
church  ;  and  in  the  galleries  were  repre- 
sentatives from  eighteen  Hindu  Sunday- 
schools  who  had  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  city  to  witness  Children's  Day. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mansell,  preacher-in- 
charge  of  Cawnpore,  presided  and  gave 
a  short  address  to  the  children. 

In  the  service  that  followed,  the  re- 
sponsive reading  was  truly  like  to  the 
'*  noise  of  many  waters.**  Mohamme- 
dans, Hindus  and  Christians  read  to- 
gether of  the  Christ  who  blessed  little 
children. 

An  interesting  portion  of  the  service 
consisted  of  fioral  offerings  by  the  chil- 
dren. Up  they  came  to  the  altar,  each 
bringing  a  rose,  a  lily,  a  spray  of  sweet 
peas  or  a  poor  little  bunch  of  faded 
marigolds.  Though  not  all  the  flowers 
were  of  the  choicest,  yet  the  young 
hands  presented  them  so  eagerly,  and 
such  earnest  purpose  shone  in  the  dark 
eyes,  that  we  felt  assured  the  offering 
was  acceptable  to  God. 

The  collection,  given  pi'incipally  in 
copper  coins  and  shells,  amounted  to 
nearly  twenty  five  rupees. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises,  seven 
persons  were  received  into  full  member- 
ship and  eleven  on  probation. 

Lucknow,  India,  March  ff ,  1887, 


An  Old  €oln«  a  Blble^  and  a  Conrert* 

RBV.  OCBALD  T.   DALK. 

A  little  more  than  two  years  ago  a  lad 
came  to  my  house  from  one  of  the  most 
bigoted  villages  upon  Lebanon  and  asked 
for  a  Bible.    He  had  no  money  to  pay 
for  it,  but  offered  a  silver  coin  which  he 
had  found  in  plowing  upon  the  plain  of 
Csele  Syria.  I  gave  him  a  large  reference 
Bible  for  the  coin,  and  paid  for  it  from 
a  sum  provided  by  a  little  boy  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  for  the  purchase  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments.    I  sent  the  coin  to  the 
boy  who  contributed  the  money.    Some 
time  after  the  lad  called  again,  and  told 
me  that  his  relatives  were  endeavoring 
to  take  the  Bible  from  him  to  destroy  it. 
But,  he  said,  with  a  beaming  face,  that 
he  had  prepared  a  chest,  with  lock  and 
key,  for  his  Bible,  and  held  up  the  kev 
to  show  that  his  Bible  was  safe.    I  have 
since  been  to  the  United  States  for  a 
much-needed  rest,  and  immediately  after 
my  return  to  my  field  of  labor  was  in- 
formed that  two  young  men  had  been 
examined  by  the  session  of  the  Zableh 
Church,  and  were  to  be  received  into  full 
communion  upon  the  following  Sabbath. 
Imagine  my  joy  to  find  that  one  of  the 
young  men  was  the  lad  who  had  given 
the  old  silver  coin  for  the  Bible.    Daring 
these   intervening   months   the   sacred 
pages  of  that  precious  Bible   had  been 
read,  and  the  prayers  of  that  little  boy 
in  Eastern  Peimsylvania  had  been  an- 
swered, and  a  soul  had  been  bom  again. 
The  young  man  has  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  his  faith,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  zealous  of   our  church  members. 
A  companion,  with  whom  he  lias  been 
accustomed  to  study  the  Bible,  had  in- 
tended to  unite  with  the  church  at  the 
same  time,  but  has  been  detained  by  the 
fierce   opposition    of    his    bigoted  and 
wicked  relatives.— fbre?^  Missionary. 

»  •  ♦ 

Seeing  the  Gospel. —A  missionary 
tells  a  story  of  a  Chinaman  who  came 
one  day  to  the  mission-rooms.  *'Have 
you  ever  heard  the  Gospel  ?  "  asked  the 
missionary.  *'  No,"  was  the  reply,  '*  but 
I  have  seen  it.  I  knew  a  man  who  was 
like  a  wild  beast ;  he  would  shout  at  you 
when  angry,  and  would  curse  both  day 
and  night.  But  he  learned  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  and  now  he  is  kind,  gentle,  and 
speaks  only  good  words.**  The  converted 
heathen  had  become  a  preacher  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  without  knowing  it. 
The  missionary  himself  could  not  preach 
and  teach  better  than  this  poor  man  was 
doing  by  his  changed  life.  His  former 
companions  saw  a  great  change  in  bim. 
They  said,  "  What  has  madethia  man  so 
different  ?*'  And  when  they  heard  that 
it  was  the  religion  of  Jeeua,  they  aaid  in 
their  hearts.  *' It  ia  a  good  xeUgion.''  If 
we  believe  it  is  a  good  rdigiini  letuaaend 
it  to  thoae  who  haro  It  nok 


•Tkacher.— ■■  Well,  girls,  I  hope  we 
bare  all  been  ihinking  about  our  subject 
for  to-cla; :  and  that  each  comes  prepared 
to  coacribute  ber  quota  of  inFormation 
lo  the  general  fund.  Annie,  will  you 
tell  us  nhnt  you  have  found  out  about 
I  be    condition    of    woman    in    pagan 

AxytB.— "I  have  read  carefully  the 
letters  and  journals  of  mlasionarieB  liTing 
in  China,  Siam,  Burma  and  Japan,  and 
have  talked  with  two  Ibdiea  who  have 
lived  man;  yt^ats  in  the  East;  and  there 
seems  to  be  but  one  opinion  on  the  «uh.  i 
ject.  Among  all  heathen  natioDH  the  '■ 
ver;  birth  ot  a  girl  is  regarded  as  a  dis- 
grace or  misfortune;  very  many  female 
children  are  destroyed  in  infancy,  by 
dtowninj^.  strangling  or  exposure;  and 
of  those  who  grow  up.  many  are  be- 
trothed or  married  in  childhood  without 
their  own  consent,  and  are  often  made 
the  victims  of  cruelty,  oppression  and 
tioleoce,  through  life.  Some  are  sold 
into  slavery  to  Itands  of  strolling  actors, 
and  are  reared  in  ignorance  and  sin." 

Teacheh.— "The  beginning  of  life 
seema  sad  enough  for  the  little  girl.  Can 
you  tell  us.  Emma,  how  it  is  with  a 
woman  In  India  after  she  is  married'-" 

EMMA.— "A«  she  has  never  seen  her 
husband  until  after  the  wedding  cere- 
monies are  oter,  the  probability  is  that 
there  will  be  little  affection  on  either 
side:  and  as  the  oriental  custom  places 
the  new-made  wife  entirely  under  the 
control  of  her  husband's  mother,  the  lot 
of  the  frightened  child  thus  suddenly 
thrust  among  strangers,  is  usually  one  of 
hard  bondage,  which  she  learns  to  ac- 
cept «8  a  necessary  part  of  the  '  curse  of 
womanhood.'" 

Lottie, — "How  does  she  spend  her 
time?  I  suppose  of  course  she  is  shut  up 
in  one  of  those  horrid  zenanas,  but  what 
does  she  do  to  wliile  away  the  long  dull 

Bettink.— "01  1  saw  a  letter  from  a 
miasionary.  the  other  day,  on  this  very 
subject.  If  the  little  wife  has  married 
into  a  wealthy  family,  she  divides  her 
time  pretty  e<|ually  between  her  toilet 
apd  gitstn.  card-playing,  and  the  most 
ridiculous  of  romances;  but  if  the  hus- 
band be  a  poor  man,  ^he  has  all  the  labor 
of  the  kitchen  and  laundry  to  perform, 
often  with  a  string  in  her  hand  by  which 
she  pulls  a  cradle  two  or  three  rooms  off. 
to  keep  her  infant  asleep,  and  out  of  the 
way  as  long  as  possible.  If  she  be  the 
mrtther  of  »on»,  she  rises  considerably  in 
the  social  scale,  less  labor  is  required  of 
her.  and  a^  rnother  she  reigns  supreme, 
during  the  minority  of  her  boys.  But  if 
childless,  or  the  mother  of  girU  only,  all 


of  indignities  are  heaped  upon 
hen  the  husband  brings  in  a  new  wife, 
and  the  first  becomes  the  drudge  and 
pack-horse  of  the  household.  Some- 
times they  do  the  heavy  work  of  the 
farm  instead  of  the  men— bringing  down 
from  the  mountains  large  loads  of  char- 
coal or  wood,  and  carrying  on  their  ' 
backs,  for  miles,  sixty  or  seventy  pounds 
each,  for  wiiich  they  receive  one-thir- 
teenth of  a  cent  per  pound;  and  even 
this  pittance  goes  lo  the  husband." 

Teacher.— "Do  you  know  anything 
of  the  way  in  which  the  wife  is  required 
to  conduct  herself  in  the  presence  of  her 
husband?" 

EifUA. — "She  must  be  silent  in  his 
presence  except  when  he  addresses  her; 
she  must  blacken  her  teeth,  lay  aside  her 
womanly  adornments,  or  do  any  other 
unreasonable  thing  that  her  lord  sees  fit 
to  command;  she  must  wait  on  him 
while  he  eats,  and  make  her  own  repast 
when  be  has  finished  of  what  happens  to 
be  left:  and  she  must  always  walk  be- 
hind her  husband,  and  that  at  a  very 
respeotful  distance." 

Tkachse. — "  It  would  seem  that  wo- 
man's life  is  from  beginning  to  end  one  , 
continuous  bondage.  Until  married  she  , 
must  obey  her  father,  while  a  wife  the  ' 
will  of  her  husband  is  law,  and  if  a  I 
widow  she  finds  a  new  master  in  her  ! 

Ankih, — "In  the  last  condition,  that 
of  widowhood,  she  ia,  perhaps,  most  to  be  | 
pitied,  though  the  life  of  an  oriental 
woman  seems  sad  enough  all  through. 
In  some  parts  of  the  East,  widows  are 
allowed  to  eat  but  one  meal  a  day:  they 
must  put  aside  forever  jewels,  tasteful 
dresses,  and  ornaments  of  all  kinds;  and 
they  must  spend  their  time  in  menial 
work,  being  told  that  the  loss  of  the  hus- 
ban(j  was  inflicted  as  a  punishment  for 
the  sins  of  the  wife.  And  in  all  pagan 
lands  widows  are  ill-treated,  abused,  and 
regarded  as  outcasts,  unworthy  even  of 
pity.  How  dreadful  that  it  should  be  so 
and  what  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
words.  '  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked 
nre  cruel,'  How  grateful  we  ought  to  be 
for  the  blessings  of  our  holy  religion." 

TEiCHEK.— "  Yes,  dear  girls,  woman's 
life  in  a  Christian  land  ought  to  be  one 
perpetual  doxology  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise  to  God,  and  of  benediction  upon 
her  leas-favored  aiBters  whose  lot  is  cast 
in  lands  where  the  Uospel  is  not  known. 
Even  in  Popish  lands  woman's  condition 
is  very  different  from  ours.  I  remem- 
ber reading  quite  recently,  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Eager,  one  of  our  missionaries  in 
Italy,  in  which  she  speaks  of  an  inquirer 
who  had  just  heard  for  the  Jlrsl  time  in 
her  life,  a  prayer  uttered  in  a  langnage 
she  eojild  iindergtatid.  She  was  literally 
'hungering  and  thirsting'  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  way  of  salvation,  like  thous- 


ands of  others  in  that  sunny  land  who 
are  reaching  out  eager  hands  for  the 
Bread  of  Life.  From  Mexico,  Brazil, 
India,  Chins  and  Africa,  the  s 
eous  cry  falls  upon  our  ear.  Miss  Moon 
writes  from  Ptngtu.  'The  opportunities 
for  woman's  work  are  simply  boundless, 
— BO  many  are  anxious  to  be  inxtructed 
and  ready  to  receive  the  truth  when 
they  hear  it,'  Woman  in  China  is  awak- 
ing at  last  to  a  realization  that  she  is 
more  than  a  slave  bom  only  to  pander  to 
the  conceit  andtyranny  of  the  other  sex; 
that  she  has  a  soul  to  save,  faculties  to 
cultivate,  a  place  in  the  household  to  fill 
as  a  rational  and  responsible  being,  and 
solemn  duties  as  wife  and  mother  to  be 
performed  in  the  fear  of  God.  Let 
prayer  be  made  without  ceasing  to  Uod 
for  her  ;  and  let  many  go  forth  from  this 
land  of  Bibles,  to  carry  lo  those  millions 
of  weary,  waiting  women,  the  good 
news  they  are  so  needing  and  so  longing 
to  welcome." 

Bettike.— "Do  any  of  those  women 
converted  from  paganism  make  useful 
consistent  Christians,  and  earnest  work- 
ers among  their  own  people;  and  do  they 
hold  out  to  the  end?" 

Tbacher. — "Yes;  a  missionary  lady 
told  me  that  the  most  earnest,  consis- 
tent, self-denying  Christians  she  had 
ever  known  anywhere,  were  converted 
heathen.  Not  long  ago  there  died  in 
Centon.  a  Mrs.  Ling,  who  for  more  than 
twenty  years  has  been  an  earnest,  faith- 
ful follower  of  Jesus,  and  duWng  all 
this  time  was  actively  engaged  as  a 
'  Bible  Woman,'  rendering  most  effec- 
tive service  as  she  went  from  house  to 
house,  telling  her  people  the  story  of 
Jesus  and  His  cross.  Her  last  words 
were,  '  I  have  such  sweet  peace.— I  am 
just  longing  to  go  to  nij  Savior,  to 
dwell  forever  In  the  Heavenly  Halls  1' 
There  have  been  Ihoitiundii  of  just  such 
earnest,  useful  lives  and  triumphant 
deaths  among  those  who,  but  a  few  years 
before,  wtre  bowmg  down  to  idols  made 
with  their  own  hands.  Let  us  strive  to 
multiply  a  thousand  fold  these  trophies 
to  our  Redeemer's  grace  and  there  shall 
rest  upon  us  the  benediction  of  the  Mas- 
ter  'well  done.'" 


"A  Million  for  tlissions  from  Collec- 
tionsonly,"  What  ore  you  doing  toward 
raising  the  million?  Everyone  is  ex- 
pected to  give  something. 


■■Every  Christian  congregation  ought 
to  be  itself,  by  virtue  of  the  name  it 
bears,  a  missionary  association— a  com- 
pany of  enthusiastic  and  hopeful  men 
and  women  by  whom  missionary  enter- 
prise will  be  regarded  as  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  Christian  ethics." 


■k 
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B  UDDHISM. 


Dlalogae  on  Baddhlsm* 

BY  FAinnS  ROPIR  FECDOS. 

WnxiE.^A  young  lad  who  is  leader 
of  a  Mission  Circle,  to  bis  uncle,  a 
returned  missionary).  "Well,  Uncle 
Charlie,  I  have  come  to  hear  what  you 
promised  to  tell  me  of  Buddhism,  the  other 
form  of  idolatry  prevalent  in  Japan.  I 
repeated  to  our  boys  what  you  said  about 
Shintuiam  (see  GK)SPel  in  All  Lands  for 
June,  page  260)  and  they  are  so  very 
desirous  of  forming  some  acquaintance 
with  Btiddhiam  also  that  I  invited  both 
our  secretaries,  Georgie  Hill  and  Edward 
Crosby,  to  come  and  hear  what  you  shall 
tell  us  of  this  strange  religion.  We 
have  been  trying  to  read  it  up,  before- 
hand, but  we  find  no  two  accounts 
alike." 

Uncle  Charles.— "Any  human  sys- 
tem is  largely  modified  by  the  peculiar 
habits,  tastes  and  degree  of  culture 
found  among  the  nation  or  tribe  by 
whom  it  is  received.  This  is  especially 
true  of  Buddhism,  and  hence  the  diver- 
sity of  opinions  given  by  travelers  of  its 
doctrines  and  precepts.  Some  assert  tha  t 
it  is  a  simple  form  of  theology,  beauti- 
fully ingenious  in  tenet,  wise  in  requisi- 
tion, and  at  least  harmless  in  its  work- 
ings. Others  declare  the  whole  system 
to  be  a  subtle  tissue  of  falsehoods,  fabri- 
cated with  the  basest  designs  by  a  crafty 
and  corrupt  priesthood ;  while  yet  an- 
other  class  denounce  this  widespread 
superstition  as  only  a  mild  form  of 
atheism,  a  senseless  bowing  down  to 
blocks  of  wood  and  stone,  without  any 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  worship- 
er of  a  higher  principle  or  spiritual 
emotion.  The  last  is  never  true  except 
of  the  extremely  ignorant.  No  intelli- 
gent Buddhist  really  worships  the  image 
before  which  he  bows,  but  a  being  of 
which  the  image  serves  to  remind  him.'* 

WiLUE.  —  "Why  do  you  think  so. 
Uncle,  when  they  always  kneel  before 
their  idols,  bum  incense  on  their  altars 
and  offer  constantly  such  costly  sacrifices 
as  we  are  told  by  missionaries,  travelers 
and  writers  ?'* 

Uncle  Chaklks.— "  I  think  it  is  fully 
proved  that  Buddhists  do  not  attach  any 
idea  of  sanctity  to  their  idols  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  suffered  to  go  to  decay  and 
are  replaced  by  other  images  of  the  same 
deity  without  any  apparent  repugnance 
at  throwing  aside  the  old  ones,  which 
certainly  could  not  be  if  the  images 
themselves  were  esteemed  holy." 

Georqie. — "  You  spoke  of  this  system 
as  widespread.  Will  you  tell  us  in  what 
other  countries  besides  Japan  Buddhism 
has  gained  footing,  and  give  us  some 
general  idea  of  the  present  number  of 
its  adherents  ?*' 

Uncle  Charles. —  "  This  mammoth 
superstition  has  been  for  more  than  two 

Hmsand  jears  the  established  religion 


of  Burma,  Siam,  Laos,  Pegu,  Cam- 
bodia, Thibet,  Tartary,  Ceylon,  about 
two- thirds  of  China,  and  considerable 
portions  of  India  and  Siberia,  with  the 
Loo  Choo  and  many  neighboring  islands. 
These  are  not  merely  nominal  disciples 
of  Buddhism— they  are  fast  bound  in  its 
thraldom,  and  despite  the  deadly  malig- 
nity of  Brahmins,  the  persistent  warfare 
waged  against  Buddhism  by  Mohamme- 
dans, and  the  combined  prayers  and 
labors  of  all  Christendom,  this  fatal  de- 
lusion numbers  to-day  as  its  adherents 
more  than  seven  hundred  millions  of 
human  beings,  or  about  half  the  popula- 
tion of  our  globe." 

Edward. —  "  Where  did  Buddhism 
have  its  rise  ?" 

Uncle  Charles.  —  *  *  In  Hindustan, 
where  its  founder  was  bom,  and  thence, 
by  the  almost  superh\iman  efforts  of  its 
priests  and  devotees,  it  was  within  a  few 
centuries  scattered  far  and  wide  through 
eastern,  middle  and  southern  Asia." 

WiLUE.— "  Please  tell  us,  Uncle,  from 
what  this  system  derives  its  name  ?" 

Uncle  Charles. — "From  Buddh  or 
Buddha,  which  is  the  name,  not  of  any 
one  gody  but  of  the  entire  class  or  deity 
in  general.  Their  sacred  books  say  that 
to  different  ages  and  systems  of  worlds 
have  belonged  innumerable  Buddhs,  but 
to  no  one  world  more  than  five,  and  to 
some  not  any.  Whenever  this  is  the 
case  the  *  period  is  full  of  gloom  and  dis- 
aster, life  waxes  feeble  and  all  living 
creatures  are  low-sunken  and  wretched.' 
To  our  world  Fate  has  decreed  five 
Buddhs— each  of  whom,  according  to 
the  Bali  sacred  books,  was  to  appear  suc- 
cessively on  the  earth,  pass  through 
myriads  of  transmigations,  as  bird,  in- 
sect, fish  or  reptile,  before  becoming  in- 
carnate as  man.  Then  be  must  leave 
this  lower  world,  'enter  into  nigbanSf^ 
and  in  due  season  be  succeeded  by 
another." 

Georgie.— "  What  do  they  mean  by 
'  entering  into  nigbans  V  Is  it  death— the 
death  of  the  body  only,  or  do  the  words 
imply  annihilation  of  the  soul  and 
body  r 

Uncle  Charles.— "According  to  the 
Bali  nigbans  is  ti  'passionless,  emotionless 
rest,  a  perfect  calm— physical,  mental 
and  moral — where  the  tired  soul  bathes 
unceasingly  in  the  waters  of  Lethe,  and 
rouses  never  from  its  dreamless  slumber.* 
We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  life  under  such  conditions, 
but  to  the  indolent  East  Indian  this 
emotionless  rest  is  the  very  summum 
bonum,  the  iie  plus  ultra  of  happiness 
here  and  hereafter." 

Edward.—'*  Do  the  Buddhists  worship 
all  these  five  gods  equally  and  at  the 
same  time,  or  do  they  regard  them  as  a 
series  of  gods,  rising  one  above  another, 
in  authority  and  excellence? ' 


Uncle  Charles.—"  O,  no !  They  take 
one  at  a  time  and  worship  him  until  an- 
other appears.  Their  sacred  books  say 
that  four  have  successively  appeared 
and  passed  into  nigbans  and  the  fifth  is 
yet  to  come." 

Willie. — "  If  he  is  to  come  in  human 
form  like  any  other  man,  how  is  he  to  be 
recognized?  Is  there  any  set  time  for 
his  appearance  T 

Uncle  Charles.— "  They  believe  that 
the  fifth  or  last  Buddh  now  i  eposes  in 
embryo  in  one  of  the  lower  celestial  re- 
gions until  the  set  time,  unknown  to 
mortals,  shall  be  fulfilled.  The  first 
male  child  bom  in  any  Buddhist  country 
with  fingers  and  toes  all  uniform  in 
length  and  ears  reaching  to  the  shoul- 
ders, will  be  accredited  as  Arimitaya, 
the  lord  god  Buddh,  serene  and  infaJli* 
ble.  By  these  tokens  he  will  at  once  be 
recognized  by  the  faithful  and  joyfully 
welcomed  as  the  incarnate  deity;  and 
never  did  devout  Israelite  look  more 
yearningly  for  the  advent  of  their 
promised  Messiah,  or  cherish  more  eager 
desires  to  number  the  incarnate  Savior 
among  his  own  seed,  than  do  the  true 
Buddhists  of  our  day  in  regard  to  the 
god  they  are  expecting.  When  he,  too. 
shall  have  come  and  passed  away,  all  be- 
yond is  a  dreary  blank  'veiled  in  im- 
penetrable obscurity,  beyond  which  mor- 
tal ken  may  not  peer.* " 

Edward. — "  Is  anything  known  of  the 
life  and  character  of  any  or  all  of  the 
Buddhs  that  have  already  appeared? 
Were  they  real  personages,  or  only 
myths  ?" 

Uncle  Charles.—"  Of  the  first  three 
the  Buddhists  admit  that  they  know 
nothing  beside  their  names  and  that 
they  were  bom,  lived  and  died,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  now  resting  in  '  nigban.' 
But  the  fourth,  Gaudama  by  name,  was 
no  myth,  and  of  him  miany  authentic 
records  yet  remain.  He  was  undoubtedly 
a  real  personage,  born  as  a  Hindu  prince, 
in  South  Behar  B.C.  656 ;  developing 
early  a  noble  physique,  superior  mental 
endowments  and  high  moral  excellence. 
His  life  was  one  of  purity,  self-denial  and 
intense  devotion  to  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple, over  whom  he  might  have  reigned 
as  king,  after  his  father*8  death;  but 
preferring  the  simple,  unostentatious 
life  of  a  priest,  he  devoted  himself  with 
singular  fidelity  to  the  work  of  reform 
among  the  priests  and  people  of  his  own 
and  the  neighboring  countries.  Hia 
search  after  truth  seems  to  have  been 
earnest  and  persevering,  and  there  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  he 
ever  claimed  for  himself  any  higher  au- 
thority than  that  of  a  '  teacher  of  relig- 
ion.''' 

Georgie.—"  Then  bow  oame  be  to  be 
worshiped  as  a  godt" 
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fe  and  many  virtues  drew  about  him 
lany  disciples ;  and  these,  not  content 
ith  lauding  during  his  lifetime  the  no- 
te character  and  deeds  of  their  beloved 
iacher,  exalted  him,  within  a  quarter  of 
century  after  his  death,toa  place  among 
tieir  deities — worshiping  as  a  god  one 
bey  had  known  only  as  an  humble,  earn- 
Bt,  truth-seeking  philanthropist.  This 
rorship  was  at  first,  the  natural  up  gush- 
ig  of  the  love  and  veneration  inspired  by 
«udama's  noble  life;  and  his  sorrowing 
iaciples,  mourning  over  the  desolation 
ccasioned  by  his  death,  turned  for  con- 
>latton  to  the  belief  that  he  atiU 
ved,  though  it  were  only  far  away  amid 
lo  shades  of  Nigban  in  dreamless  un- 
^nsciousness.  Thus  from  loving  mem- 
ries  of  an  earnest,  useful  life,  by  the 
erversions  of  a  designing  priesthood,  for 
leir  own  ungodly  ends,  has  sprung  the 
lost  subtle  and  wide-spread  system  of 
lolatry  that  has  ever  cursed  our  earth/' 

Willie.—**  Please  tell  us,  uncle,  some- 
[ling  of  the  Buddhist  form  of  worship/' 

Uncle  Charles.—'*  In  the  large  cities 
f  every  Buddhist  country  are  many 
OBtly  temples — in  the  city  of  Bangkok 
lone  there  are  over  a  hundred,  with  a 
esident  clergy  of  twenty  thousand 
iriests,  maintained  at  an  annual  expense 
»f  nearly  three  millions  of  dollars.  E^ch 
emple  consists  of  a  cluster  of  buildings 
et  apart  for  various  religious  purposes  ; 
mt  it  is  to  the  main  building  where  the 
arger  idols  are  enshrined,  that  devotees 
isually  resort  for  daily  worship.  The 
emples  are  open  from  dawn  to  dusk,  and 
worshipers  enter,  each  in  time  and 
uanner  to  suit  himself— each  depositing 
lis  own  offering  upon  the  altar  as  he 
>ro8trates  himself  several  times  before 
ihe  idol  nearest  to  him,  audibly  repeats 
I  few  passages  of  some  sacred  book 
n  praise  of  Gaudama,  and  then  goes  out 
IS  he  came,  without  waiting  for  others, 
rhere  is  usually  no  prayer  offered,  no 
mited  worship  even  among  members  of 
lie  same  family,  except  as  some  loving 
nether  may  guide  the  tiny  hand  of  her 
isping  babe  to  lay  upon  the  altar  the 
pft  she  has  just  placed  between  the  lit. 
le  fingers;  or,  she  may  bend  the  uncon- 
icious  head  before  the  hoary  idol  ere  the 
nfant  lips  can  be  framed  to  utter  its 
lame.  What  a  lesson  for  Christian 
nothers!  Is  it  strange  that  Buddhist 
ranks  are  yet  full— that  as  one  genera- 
ion  passes  away  another  equally  loyal 
» the  false  god  comes  to  the  front  ?  *' 

Edward. — ''Does  their  temple  wor- 
ihip  combine  any  other  objectionable 
ites  with  that  of  idolatry  ?  " 

UxcLB  Charles.— **  None  whatever, 
K>  far  as  I  could  learn.  All  obscene  rites 
ire  Btrictlj  forbidden,  as  are  also  licen- 
ioDS  songs  and  immodest  allusions  by 
vord  or  act;  and.  of  course,  a  religion 
hat  prohibits  the  killing  of  the  smallest 


insect  will  permit  no  bloody  sacrifice.'' 
Wilue. — **  Are  any  direct  efforts  made 
by  the  priesthood  to  inculcate  the  doc- 
trines  and  practices  of  Buddhism  among 
the  people  generally  V" 

Uncle  Charles.—'"  Yes !  Free  schools 
are  conducted  at  all  the  temples,  and 
every  hoy  has  the  opportunity  to  learn 
to  read  understand ingly  both  the  sacred 
language  and  his  mother-tongue.  For 
several  hours  every  morning  the  priests 
read  or  chant  publicly  in  the  temples 
passages  of  the  sacred  books,  and  all  the 
audience  are  permitted  to  ask  such  ques- 
tions as  they  desire.  Tet  with  all  these 
seemingly  wise  and  good  traits,  this  all- 
engrossing  system  is  rotten  to  the  very 
core;  with  each  generation  new  corrup- 
tions have  crept  in,  till  all  of  real  excel- 
lence that  ever  existed  in  Buddhism  is 
being  swept  away,  and  within  the  still 
*  whited  sepulchre '  there  remains  but  a 
putrid  carcass  meet  for  destruction.** 


An  Open  Letter. 

Miss  Phcebb  Rowe: 

Dear  Sister  :— You  will  remember  at 
our  farewell  meeting  in  February  last, 
held  in  our  old  Hindustani  church  in  Luck- 
now,  you  were  unanimously  requested 
to  find  some  one  in  America  who  would 
help  us  in  building  a  new  church  for  our 
Hindustani  congregation  in  this  great 
city.  I  do  not  write  to  remind  you  of 
our  action,  for  I  know  you  have  it  so  at 
heart  that  it  would  be  difiicult  for  you 
to  forget  it ;  and  perhaps  ere  this  you 
have  found  the  desired  person  and  in  an- 
ticipation are  enjoying  the  new  edifice ; 
we  are  all  praying  that  you  may  be  suc- 
cessful. 

As  preacher -in-charge  of  the  church  I 
have  just  transferred  the  names  of  our 
members  and  probationers  into  the  new 
church  record  ;  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  besides  the  baptized  children  not 
counted  as  probationers  we  have  a  total 
membership  of  281 ;  the  number  is  in- 
creasing monch  by  month.  On  Chil- 
dren's Day  my  heart  was  greatly  rejoiced 
when  fifteen  of  the  dear  children — a 
dozen  of  them  from  your  boarding  school 
—  came  forward  to  join  the  church  on 
probation.  It  made  the  day  memorable. 
Asyouknow,  ourpresentchurch,  orchap- 
el  as  it  is  nearly  always  called,  is  too  small 
for  our  membership.  On  such  occasions 
as  *' Children *s Day,'*  ChriHtmasand  simi- 
lar occasions  we  are  obliged  to  go  here 
and  there  for  chairs  and  extra  seats;  and 
even  with  these  you  will  remember  how 
crowded  we  were  at  your  school-closing 
last  November. 

The  present  building  has  served  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  church 
and  parsonage  and  it  is  high  time  that 
we  should  have  a  church  building  adapted 
to  our  use.    We  shall  want  class-rooms 


for  our  Sunday-school,  and  until  we  have 
this  we  cannot  hope  to  have  a  first-class 
Sunday-school.  The  present  building  is 
getting  dilapidated ;  the  roof  leaks  and 
part  of  it  has  fallen  down;  the  plaster  is 
coming  off  in  various  places;  the  white 
ants  have  done  their  share  in  despoiling 
it,  and  the  best  remedy  is  a  new  struc- 
ture. 

As  to  cost — I  think  we  could  secure 
one  thousand  rupees  here  to  begin  with. 
Most  of  our  people  would  willingly  give 
a  month's  income.  As  you  know,  we 
have  some  good  givers  here  in  Lucknow, 
and  we  shall  do  all  we  can  here.  Besides, 
we  shall  need  $5,000  from  America;  if 
anyone  there  would  kindly  give  us  this 
amount  I  think  we  could  arrange  for  the 
balance. 

You  might  find  some  one  who  would 
be  glad  to  give  this  amount  and  let  the 
church  be  a  memorial  to  some  dear 
friend  who  has  gone  home  to  heaven — a 
memorial  church  here  in  this  great 
heathen  city,  to  stand  many  long  years, 
a  home  for  God's  children,  a  Bethel  for 
our  dear  Hindustani  brethren  and  sisters. 

We  have  one  or  two  chapels  here  and 
there  in  the  city,  at  Sadat  Gunge,  at  Ga- 
resh  Gunge  (Reid  chapel) ;  these  are  very 
helpful  in  our  city  work,  but  are  not 
central  and  are  not  large.  Our  new- 
church  should  seat  800  or  1,000  people. 
Bareilly  has  had  native  churches  built. 
Lucknow  is  behind;  and  it  seems  an  ab- 
solute necessity  now  for  us  to  •*  arise  and 
build.**    Some  one  will  surely  help  us. 

The  entire  church  prays  for  your 
health  and  happiness  and  safe  return. 
May  Grod  bless  you  with  succibs  in  this 
great  work  committed  to  your  hands.  I 
am  sure  Miss  Thobum  will  say  amen  to 
all  I  have  written. 

I 

Yours  sincerely, 

B.  H.  Badley. 
Lucknou\  India. 


A  heathen  came  down  from  the  hill 
country  of  Burma  and  attended  the  relig- 
ious services  of  the  missionaries.  He 
was  soon  converted,  and  wrote  to  his 
people,  **  I  have  found  a  teacher  who 
Knows  the  way  to  heaven.'*  Three 
women  were  induced  to  come  to  the 
same  place.  They  were  a  mother  and 
two  daughters.  Soon  the  mother  died, 
and  one  of  the  daughters  said,  *'  1  think 
my  mother  is  in  heaven,  for  she  believed 
on  Jesus  as  soon  as  she  hoard  of  Him." 

When  a  teacher  was  wanted  by  the 
missionary.  Dr.  Mason,  of  Burma,  for  the 
warlike  Bghais,  he  asked  his  boatmftn. 
Shapon,  if  he  would  go,  and  reminded 
him  that,  instead  of  the  fifteen  rupees  a 
month  which  he  now  received,  he  could 
have  only  four  rupees  a  month  as  a 
teacher.  After  praymg  over  the  matter, 
he  came  back  and  Dr.  Mason  said, 
**Well,  Shapon.  what  is  your  decision 'i? 
Can  you  go  to  the  Bghais  for  four  rupees 
a  month  if"  Shapon  answered,  **No, 
teacher.  I  could  not  go  for  four  rupees  a 
month,  but  lean  do  it  for  CJirist."  And 
for  Christ*s  sake  he  did  go. 


Botti  anil  Cammmtsj. 


PbatfobIbdi*.— Pi*a^(?iu(  this  coun- 
try K>  far  advanced  (n  material  irealUt, 
and  its  people,  many  of  whom  are  intelU- 
gmt  aitd  learned,  may  be  bletsed  by  the 
hettlth-ffiving  and  ao»l-»aving  poicerof 
the  Sun  of  Righteoiinnext.  Pray  for  in- 
creasing tuccesa  for  the  Protestant  mia- 
uanarieg,  the  speedy  oi-erthrow  of  idola- 
try, and  the  ttetirty  recejjfitm  of  the 
Oospel  of  Christ  by  all  the  people,  and 
thereby  shall  cante  and  gujKrslition  give 
way  to  that  liberty  irheiv  all  are  "  one  in 
Christ  Jeaua." 

Miasionary  feeling  is  good.  A  mis- 
■ionarj  consM-'ience  is  better.  tJod's 
word  commanda.    True  soldiers  obe;'. 

Christian  liberality  is  influenced 
greatly  by  the  prevailing 
is  mucta  easier  to  practice 
good  purpose  when  •:  there  are  doing  the 
mine.  Help  to  make  tbe  prevailing  sen- 
timent missionary. 

In  our  last  number  ive  stated  that  a 
year  ago  Rev,  H.  Olin  Cady  and  wife 
were  missionaries  in  the  ^Vest  China 
Missiou.  We  intended  to  say  tliat  Rev. 
H.  Olin  Cady  was  now  connected  with 
the  mission,  and  that  he  has  gone  to 
Chungking.  He  waa  not  then  in  China. 
He  is  unmarried. 

Bishop  Taylor  writes  that  be  has  ar- 
ranged for  the  establinhment  of  seven- 
teen industrial  schools  and  missions 
through  negotiation  with  the  native 
kings  and  chiefs.  They  however  wish 
white  missionaries,  only  one  consenting 
io  "recaive  a  colored  man  as  teacher  or 
missionary."  In  seven  nf  the  places  the 
Bishop  expects  before  Christmas  to 
build  mission  houses. 

The  Rev.  B.  H,  Badley,  D  d  ,  of  the 
North  India  Conference,  is  the  author  of 
the  sketches  of  the  lives  of  Rev,  Samuel 
Knowles  and  Rev.  E.  \V.  Paiker,  given 
in  this  number.  They  are  the  tributes 
of  a  loved  and  loving  brother  mis- 
sionary. 

On  a  previous  page  we  have  recorded 
the  names  of  Methodist  Episcopal  mis- 
BionarlcB  in  India.  The  names  of  the 
wives  of  the  misaionaries  are  not  given. 
Nearly  every  member  of  the  three  eou- 
terences  is  married,  and  the  wives  are 
fellow  laborers  and  deserve  special  men- 
tiou  for  their  faithful  and  efficient  work. 

Rev.  Dr.  Butler,  the  founder  of  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Missions  in  India,  is  doing 
valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  Missions 
by  his  frequent  lectures  and  addresses 
OD  Misisionary  Topics  in  tlie  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Our  missionary  secretaries  are  eam- 
eatly  working  and  praying  for  the  Mil- 
ium for  MiMions.    Dr.   H«id,  who  ma 
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laid  aside  by  illness  for  one  week  is 
again  at  his  poet  in  the  Mission  Rooms, 
and  Chaplain  McCabe  is  holding  Mia- 
sicnary  Conventions  and  attending  con- 
ferences in  the  West.  The  secretaries 
reatiie  aa  but  few  others  can  the  great 
importance  of  liberal  contributions  from 
the  churches. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chesapeake,  South- 
ern Presbyterian  Church,  is  supporting 
a  missionary  to  Bulgaria.  It  is  Dr. 
Shopoff,  a  native  of  Bulgaria,  who  has 
been  in  this  country  several  rears.  He 
is  a  graduate  in  medicine  and  theology. 
and  can  picach  in  English  and  in 
eral  of  the  langtiages  of  Eastern  Europe. 
We  hope  to  see  an  increase  in  the 
ber  of  individual  cliurchea  and  aa> 
tions,  that  shall  make  themselves  res))on- 
sible  for  the  support  of  individual 


It  will  pay  well  to  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions to  identify  more  closely  the  sub- 
ject of  missions  with  the  Sunday-school. 
Let  the  school  be  organized  into  a  Mis- 
sionary Society.  Let  there  be  a  meeting 
of  the  society  at  least  once  a  month, 
and  through  this  make  the  scholars 
familiarwith  the  religious  faiths,  prac- 
tices, moral  condition  and  destiny  of  the 
heathen  world.  Incidents  from  heathen 
lands  are  constantly  reaching  us  that 
are  intensely  interesting.  Note  these  in 
the  present  number  of  this  magazine. 
Uy  pictures  on  the  walls  familiarize  the 
Echcol  with  ihe  diSerent  races  of  men, 
thow  from  the  Scriptures  how  we  are 
responsible  for  the  good  we  can  do.  and 
the  fearful  condemnation  resting  ujion 
those  who  will  not  do  it.  Seek  for  a 
soul  that  agonizes  for  others,  and  when 
this  has  come,  then  instruct  and  inspire 
others. 


Jnveulla  IHIaklouarr  Sorloles. 

The  MiFisionary  Committee  in  the 
Oswego  District,  Northern  New  York 
Conference,  sends  out  a  circular  to  alt 
churches  in  the  district  urging  the 
organizing  of  all  the  schools  into  Ju- 
venile   Missionary    Societies.     It    then 

"Let  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month 
(or  some  other)  be  sacredly  set  ajtart  as 
'  Missionary  Sunday.'  In  addition  to  the 
regular  lesson,  let  there  be  special  and 
interesting  eiercises  upon  the  miaiion- 
ary  tjuestion.  Then  let  a  collection  be 
taken  for  that  cause  only.  This  district 
reports  5,230  scholars  of  all  agea,  and  833 
officers  and  teachers,  making  0,045  mem- 
bers In  our  Sunday-school  army  in  the 
district.  It  is  evident  that  it  a  contribu- 
tion every  month  could  be  taken  from 
each  of  these,  it  would  revolutionize  our 
missionary  work.  Few  schools  are  so 
poor  that  they  could  not  raiae  at  least 
one  dollat  ev«if  inontli,  aoil  /ram  tiuA 


to  five  and  ten  and  even  more  dollars 
We  would  urge  you  by  every  coosidera- 
tion  to  make  a  careful  and  syhtematic 
trial  of  this  work  in  your  Sunday-schooL 
The  organization  need  not  be  complex. 
If  necessary,  let  the  officers  of  the  Sun- 
day-*^hooI  be  the  officers  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society,  Our  children  ought  to  bt 
taught  to  give.  No  kind  of  education 
can  be  said  to  be  complete  that  overlooks 
this  important  point.  Fill  their  young 
hearts  with  entliusiasm  for  Christ'i 
Kingdom  and  love  for  perishing  souli, 
and  we  will  soon  have  a  church  tlrn 
shall  be  invincible." 


The  InlernallDiiBl  nt*Bloii>rr  CbIob, 
The  special  attention  of  all  missionarin 
from  foreign  fields  now  in  the  Unitfd 
States  should  be  given  to  the  meeting  of 
the  International  Missionary  Union  to  bt 
held  at  Thousand  Island  Park,  N.  Y.. 
Aug.  10-17,  TheParkAseociationoffen 
free  entertainment  during  the  week  tosU 
missionaries.  All  who  propose  attending 
should  notify  the  Kev.  J.  T.  Otacer, 
D.  D..  the  President  of  the  Uoioa, 
Buffalo,  S.  Y.,  at  once. 

All  friends  of  missions  who  wish  to  en- 
joy a  rare  missionary  occasion  in  hearinii 
from  missionaries  of  all  denominalitma 
from  all  the  foreign  fields,  and  lo  paes  t 
week  in  the  purest  uirandamid  themott 
delightful  surroundings,  should  plan  to 
attend.  Address  the  Rev.  M,  D.  Kinney.- 
Thousand  island  Park,  N.  Y.,  for  ill 
needed  information. 

All  who  wiah  aa  account  of  the  meet- 
ing last  year,  with  many  of  the  im|«rl- 
anl  papers  read  and  addres.ses  delivered, 
and  information  in  regard  to  this  year'* 
meeting,  can  get  a  copy  of  the  Mit- 
national  Ifiasiona  Oazettn  by  sending  to 
Dr.  Oracey,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  and  inclosing 
15  cents.  s.  L.  Baldwin, 

Oor  ntlaitlouarleii  and  AIlsaloBi. 

The  address  of  Bev  D.  C.  Challis.oftbt 
Bulgaria  mission,  is  Norwood,  Bt  Law- 
rence Co  ,  New  York,  He  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  July. 

Prof.  D.  C,  Monroe,  of  Cawnpore. 
India,  has  returned  to  the  United  States. 

Prof.  W,  G.  F.  Mulligan,  has  beconw 
the  principal  of  the  Methodist  Mission 
school  at  MuRsoone.  India. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Miaaionu; 
Society  of  the  :iIeihodtsI  Episcopal 
Church.  Itas  selected  Mias  Annie  Oalli- 
more,  of  Cincinnati,  as  miaaionnry  to 
India  and  Misn  Louisa  Bothweiler,  ot 
Berea.  Ohio,  as  mlseioasry  to  Korea. 

Rev.  F,  D.  Newhouse  writ«s  from  Al- 
lahabad, India:  "  Our  work  here  is  mag- 
nificent. The  congregations  and  Sun- 
day-school have  been  more  than  doubled, 
ajid  eouls  have  been  raved  every  week 
naoa  ooofereno*." 
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Letter  ttovBL  Japan. 

.ev.  Julius  Soper,  Presiding  Elder 
'okio  District,  writes  from  Japan 

• 

ing  the  spring— since  the  middle 
h — 1  have  visited  all  the  country 
ments  of  the  Tokio  District, 
re  thirteen  regularly  organized 
«,  or  circuits,  on  the  district — 
le  city  and  wven  in  the  country — 
leveral  preaching  appointments, 
^ork  has  but  lately  begun.  The 
n  the  whole,  is  fairly  prosperous, 
e  more  openings,  however,  than 
?  men  to  enter  them.  Wherever 
I  was  greeted  with  large  audi- 
(rho  listened  respectfully  and  at- 
y  to  the  words  spoken, 
re  is  a  great  demand  for  foreign 
aries  and  Japanese  preachers  or 
3  who  can  teach  English,  Civili- 
is  the  watchword  of  the  rising 
ion  of  the  Japanese,  and  they 
the  English  language  (?)  is  the 
vork  and  bulwark  of  civilization. 
>t  a  few  even  think  that  the 
A  religion  is  a  very  beautiful 
1  English  dress,  but  rather  an  or- 
affair  in  its  humble  Japanese 
rhey  are  determined  to  have  En* 
Elnglish  schools  are  opening  up 
>arts  of  the  empire,  taught  by 
aries  or  Japanese  teachers, 
n  the  provincial  governments  are 
( to  employ  missionaries  to  teach 
ro  to  three  hours  per  day  in  the 
lent  schools,  promising  them  full 
in  spreading  Christian  doctrine 
any  and  all  who  are  willing  to 
ad  receive.  No  heathen  country 
;m  times  ever  offered  such  fine 
8  to  the  Christian  missionary  or 
for  carrying  on  the  work  of 
.n  missions  as  Japan  offers  to-day. 
provincial  capital— some  forty  in 
'—ought  to  be  occupied  at  once 
«st  two  missionary  families,  one 
h,  in  most  cases,  could  secui-e  sup- 
m  the  Japanese  themselves. 

Japanese  Christians  —  rather 
ntatives  from  the  different  Pro- 
churches  of  Japan,  numbering 
dred  thirty-one — have  just  closed 
nteresting  convention  in  Tokio. 
)ld  morning  sessions  daily  for  six 
[n  the  afternoons  and  evenings 
Id  preaching-services  in  the  large 
ere  they  met  daily  in  convention, 
Ing  crowded  audiences,  some- 
umbering  as  many  as  twelve  hun* 

re  were  generally  three  speakers 
1  occasion.  Several  of  the  for- 
sionaries  were  invited  to  preach, 
•hop  Bickersteth,  of  the  Church 
land;  Dr.  Verbeck  and  Mr.  Bal- 
f  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church ; 
,of  the  Canada  Methodist  Church, 
Conell,  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 


pal Church.  The  convention  was  merely 
fraternal— a  kind  of  evangelical  alliance. 

*^  It  reconunended  the  adoption  of  one 
general  hymn-book  among  Protestant 
Christians  of  Japan,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  the  different  mis- 
sions on  the  subject,  and  see  what  could 
be  done.  It  also  discussed  the  propriety 
of  petitioning  the  government  to  abolish 
houses  of  ill-fame  and  cease  licensing 
the  same,  as  well  as  the  propriety  of 
presenting  to  their  majesties,  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress  of  Japan,  costly- 
bound  copies  of  the  Bible  in  Japanese. 
Both  of  these  propositions,  however, 
after  considerable  debate,  were  laid  upon 
the  table. 

**  The  two  chief  objects  accomplished 
by  this  convention  were  the  cultivation 
of  a  fraternal  Christian  spirit,  and  the 
moral  influence  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  general  public.  It  promises  in  the 
future— it  has  been  accustomed  to  assem- 
ble biennicUly—U>  becoi^e  a  still  greater 
moral  factor  in  the  new-life  Japan,  and 
in  time  will  doubtless  ezeit  no  inconsid- 
erable influence  for  good  upon  the  gov- 
ernment itself. 

•*The  absorbing  topic  during  the  week 
of  the  convention,  though  not  discussed 
in  the  convention  itself,  was  the  pros- 
pective union  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  bodies  working  in  Japan. 
The  preliminaries — rather  basis  of  union 
—have  already  been  agreed  upon,  and  a 
joint  committee,  composed  of  ten  mem- 
bers from  each  church,  is  now  at  work 
upon  doctrinal  statements  and  church 
government. 

*'It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
union  will  be  brought  about,  and  that 
twelve  months  from  now  this  new  union, 
under  the  title  of  the  '  Church  of  Christ 
in  Japan/  will  launch  forth,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  with  her  colors  proudly  float- 
ing to  the  breeze  from  her  mast-head. 

'*  Time  will  prove  the  wisdom  or  un- 
wisdom of  this  *new  departure.'  At 
any  rate,  it  will  be  a  powerful  organiza- 
tion—over ten  thousand  members— and 
the  dominant  church  for  some  years  to 
come,  and  may  be  for  a  long  period,  of 
Japan.  They  have  made  the  '  basis  of 
union'  so  liberal  and  broad— pulled  the 
the  fence  down  so  /oir— that  they  hope  to 
draw  in  all  the  Methodists  by  and  by,  and 
even  many  of  the  more  liberal  Episcopa- 
lians. I  am  inclined  to  think  their  hopes 
will  prove  bigger  than  the  realization. 
Time  will  tell ! 

**  On  the  16th-18th  of  this  month  we 
held  in  Tokio  our  first  *  District  *  Con- 
ference of  the  Tokio  District.  There 
were  about  forty  representatives,  preach- 
ers and  laymen,  from  the  churches  pres- 
ent. The  Japanese  took  hold  of  the 
business  with  considerable  test  and  tn- 
terest.  They  refused  to  renew  the  licen- 
ses of  several  local  preachers,  two  of 


whom  had  been  employed  by  the    nis 
sion. 

*'  The  committee  on  the  *  State  of  the 
Church'  made  an  interesting  report,  and 
recommended  our  giving  up  one  or  two 
points  on  the  district.  The  Japanese 
often  see  things  much  better  than  we 
foreigners  do  or  possibly  can.  The  deep 
interest  manifested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  church  by  these  representatives  au- 
gurs well  for  the  usefulness  at  the  Dis- 
trict Conference,  as  well  as  the  success  of 
our  cause  in  Japan. 

**In  round  numbers  there  are  about 
750  members,  180  probationers,  and  400 
Sunday-school  scholars  in  the  district 
My  own  report  for  the  six  months,  since 
my  return  to  Japan,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Bopf  181718.— Adults,  145;  children,  80; 
total.  1:5. 

Sermons  preached 71 

Lectures  delivered 84 

Quar.  conferences  held 2i 

Marriage  ceremonies  performed..         8 

Funerals  conducted 2 

Miles  traveled 1,250 

*'  In  addition  to  the  above,  I  have  reg- 
ularly canducted  love-feasts  on  quar- 
terly meeting  occasions,  frequently  ad- 
ministered the  Lord's  Supper,  and  sev- 
eral times  led  prayer  and  class  meetings. 
Three  evenings  of  each  week  I  also  teach 
English— twice  in  the  '  night-school '  of 
our  Gospel  Society,  and  once  in  the 
*  night-school^  of  our  Asakusa  Church. 
Tliere  were  four  points  to  which  I  called 
the  special  attention  of  the  conference, 
viz.: 

'*  1.  Too  much  neglect  of  the  training 
of  children.  2.  The  lack  of  instruction 
of  candidates  for  baptism— many  not 
only  come  to  baptism  unconverted,  but 
they  know  little  or  nothing  of  Christian 
doctrine.  8.  The  non-observance  of  the 
Sabbath— very  few  of  our  members,  com- 
paratively speaking,  properly  observe 
the  Sabbath.  4.  Too  much  sameness  and 
formality  in  conducting  prayer-meet- 
ings." 


Oar  medical  Work  at  Wnha,  China. 

BT  OXOROX  A.  BTUAKT.  M.D. 

Wuhu  is  one  of  the  five  open  ports  of 
China  on  the  great  Yang-tse-Kiang.  and 
is  situated  about  250  miles  up  river  from 
Shanghai,  or  nearly  half  way  from 
Shanghai  to  Hankow.  CommerciaUj 
it  is  of  considerable  importance,  being 
\  the  port  of  lading  for  the  best  green  tea 
■  district  of  China,  and  also  a  very  large 
!  rice  growing  district.  Tea  and  rice 
steamers  from  London  and  other  parts 
of  the  world,  are  seen  here  every  week 
being  laden  with  the  products  of  the 
coimtry.  There  quite  a  number  of  trib- 
utaries unite  with  the  Yang-tse-Kiang, 
making  it  possible  to  bring  produce  by 
boat  direct  to  the  port  without  difficuttr^ 
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At  this  important  point,  some  four 
years  ago,  our  church  established  a  mis- 
sion, purchasing,  as  building  site,  a  hill 
about  two  miles  down  the  river  from  the 
city.  Everyone  who  has  seen  our  site  at 
Wuhu,  says  it  is  the  beet  situated  of  any 
mission  property  he  ha8  seen  in  Cliina. 
The  hill  rises  directly  from  the  river's 
edge  and  is  visible  for  fifteen  miles  either 
up  or  down  the  river.  The  steamers  daily 
pass  within  a  few  rods  of  our  grounds, 
and  multitudes  of  native  freight  and 
passenger  boats  are  constantly  passing 
almost  under  the  shadows  of  our  houses. 
There  we  have,  at  present,  two 
•'homes."  and  the  W.  F.  M.  S.  have  a 
chapel  and  girls*  boarding-school.  We 
have  also  land  upon  which  to  erect  other 
buildings. 

Plans  are  now  being  drawn  for  a  chapel 
and  dispensary,  which  will  probably  be 
built  this  summer.  There  also  we  need, 
immediately,  an  hospital,  boys*  boarding- 
school,  and  a  **  home  "  for  another  mis- 
sionary. The  opening  for  medical 
work  is  almost  without  equal.  This  is 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Beebe  and  Rev. 
Woodall,  who  each  opened  a  dispen- 
sary here  for  a  short  time.  But  Dr. 
Beebe^s  appointment  was  to  Nanking,  \ 
and  since  the  completion  of  the  hospital 
at  that  place  no  medical  work  has  been 
done  here. 

AbDut  April  1st  I  was  appointed  by  our 
superintendent.  Rev.  V.  C.  Hart,  to  take 
charge  of  the  medical  work  at  Wuhu, 
with  a  view  to  organizing  it  upon  some 
permanent  basis.  Since  my  arrival  I  have 
bc^n  appealed  to  by  a  large  number  of 
persons  for  relief  from  suffering,  includ- 
ing several  who  desire  to  be  cured  of  | 
the  opium  habit.  But  I  came  without  \ 
drugs  or  instruments,  and  there  is  no  | 
money  in  the  treasury  with  which  to  | 
buy.  there  being  no  appropriation  for  | 
medical  work  at  this  place  last  year. 

I  have  endeavored  to  relieve  such  as  I 
was  able  from  my  own  resources,  but 
this  number  has  been  small  compared  to 
the  number  of  applicants.  Thus  a 
great  opportunity  for  daily  preaching 
and  enforcing  the  Gospel  of  Christ  upon 
these  thousands  of  people  is  being  lost 
for  want  of  what  is  necessary  to  carry 
on  this  work.  If  we  wait  for  the  action 
of  the  board  nothing  can  be  done  for 
nearly  a  year,  and  many  souls  will  never 
hear  of  the  Gospel  thereby.  Cannot 
some  friend  of  the  cause  of  Christ  sup- 
ply this  deficiency  ? 

In  the  first  place,  you  can  send  us 
drugs.  Any  regular  physician  can  give 
you  a  list  of  the  drugs  in  common  use, 
amd  they  can  be  sent  to  the  "  Mission 
Rooms,"  805  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  with  in- 
structions to  forward  immediately  to 
me.  Operating  instruments  of  all  kinds, 
instruments  for  diagnosis,  a  twelve  or 
aighteen-?elled  combioed  Mcintosh  bat- 


tery, and  chemical  apparatus  will  all  be 
acceptable,  and  can  be  sent  the  same  way. 

Then  we  need  a  building  in  which  to 
treat  chronic  cases,  surgical  cases,  those 
addicted  to  the  use  of  opium,  etc.,  etc. 
WiU  not  some  wealthy  person  do  for 
Wuhu  as  Mrs.  Philander  Smith  has  done 
for  Nanking?  From  |7.000  to  $10,000 
would  give  us  a  building  of  which  we  need 
not  be  ashamed,  and  being  set  on  the  very 
top  of  this  hill  would  be  a  constant  re- 
minder to  the  Chinese  world  around  us, 
that  Christ  came  to  **heal  the  sick." 
*'  A  city  upon  a  hill  cannot  be  hid.'*  and 
here  is  an  opportimity  to  plant  a  monu- 
ment in  the  sight  of  these  millions  who 
inhabit  this  Yang-tse  valley,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  shall  reach  into  eternity. 
Who  will  do  it  ?  Please  send  your  name 
to  Dr  J.  M.  Reid,  805  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

Now,  shall  we  not  immediately  hear 
of  some  one  who  will  come  to  our  relief  ? 
Also,  is  there  not  a  consecrated  young 
man  who  will  cqme  and  teach  this  peo- 
ple the  Gospel  of  Christ  ?  *'  The  work  is 
too  much  for  us "  who  are  here.  Also, 
the  Woman's  Board  needs  some  one  to 
take  charge  of  the  boarding-school.  Who 
will  come  ? 

Wuhu,  May  28.  1887. 


Note*  from  Kla  Klaiiff,  China. 

BT  RET.  C.  W.  KUPrCR. 

The  past  month  has  been  a  time  of 
special  opportunity  for  doing  Gospel 
work  in  Kiu  Kiang.  The  triennial  exami- 
nation of  this  Fu  was  held  here,  to  which 
about  5,000  literary  and  3.000  military 
students  came.  These  men  are  not  un- 
frequently  a  terror  to  both  natives  and 
foreigners,  but  to  the  surprise  of  all  they 
behaved  most  orderly.  I  mingled  freely 
with  them,  went  into  several  inns  where 
forty  to  fifty  were  lodging,  held  lengthy 
conversations  with  them,  but  received 
no  unpleasant  word. 

This  good  behavior  is  by  no  means  an 
evidence  that  the  power  of  the  Gospel 
has  made  its  influence  felt  upon  this 
class  of  men.  for  they  are  the  most  diffi- 
cult class  to  gain,  but  rather  that  the 
officials  took  special  precaution.  At  all 
the  city  gates,  and  at  other  prominent 
places  proclamations  were  posted  up  ex- 
horting the  students  to  avoid  all  conflict 
with  foreigners  and  the  people  in  gen- 
eral This  is  a  proof  that  the  Chinese 
officials  can  control  their  people  if  they 
have  a  mind  to  do  so. 

I  had  the  pleasure— if  it  may  be  called 
a  pleasure — to  read  th^  thesis  of  one  of 
the  graduates  of  the  Teh  Hwa  Haien, 
The  subject  was :  **  Let  not  the  night 
pass  without  fulfUling  your  vott,^*  If 
these  worthy  dignitaries  would  only 
practice  one  tenth  of  what  they  know  to 
be  the  right  way,  what  a  diiferent  class 
of  people  we  would  have  to  deal  with  in 


them!  As  far  as  the  East  is  from  the 
West,  so  far  have  they  deviated  from  the 
teaching  of  their  sages. 

At  the  Hwa  Sh&n  Tan — *  *  converting 
hall** — Gospel  meetingps  were  held  every 
night  during  this  time,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  did  three  hundred  and  more  sit 
for  two  hours  listening  to  the  story  of 
the  Cross.  Some  of  our  more  zealotu 
members  and  students  of  the  Fowler 
Institute  took  an  active  part  in  these 
meetings.  These  spontaneous  testimo- 
nies from  such  who  are  not  employees  of 
the  mission,  often  made  a  deeper  impres- 
sion than  whole  sermons. 

Last  week  I  enjoyed  a  very  profitable 
time  on  the  Hicang  Mei  circuit,  which 
was  assigned  to  me  at  the  last  annual 
meeting.  Baptized  thirty-nine  and  re- 
ceived a  few  on  probation.  Among 
those  baptized  are  five  literary  men.  All 
knelt  with  the  rural  farmer  on  the  ground 
fioor  without  any  distinction  of  caste  to 
receive  the  baptism  of  our  common 
Lord. 

A  most  promising  feature  of  this  work 
is,  that  a  few  have  been  gained  from  the 
most  influential  families  in  that  section 
of  country.  One  family  named  Chang 
numbers  over  5,000  persons ;  another 
family  named  Sia  numbers  over  8.000 
persons.  To  have  gained  an  entrance 
into  such  families  is  by  no  means  a  small 
advantage  among  a  people  so  clannish  as 
the  Chinese  are.  By  the  help  of  God  I 
am  expecting  great  things  on  thischar^ge. 
Since  my  last  visit  one  of  the  new  con- 
verts has  been  telling  his  neighbors  and 
friends  of  the  story  of  Jesus,  and  he  re- 
ports that  thirty- one  others  desire  to  join 
us.  We  hope  that  this  is  not  a  mere 
spasmodic  action  which  in  the  future 
will  react,  but  a  genuine  working  of  the 
Divine  Spirit. 

The  reader  must,  of  course,  remember 
that  these  new  converts  are  not  at  once 
bright  and  shining  lights  for  the  Lord : 
they  are  very  feeble  lights  indeed.  But 
they  are  willing  to  be  called  Christians, 
willing  to  have  it  said  that  they  re- 
nounced idolatry,  and  are  glad  to  listen 
to  the  Gospel.  The  work  of  grace  has 
just  begun. 

They  do  not  feel  the  weight  and  sinful- 
ness of  sin  upon  their  hearts  like  a  man 
who  has  all  his  life  long  resisted  the 
working  of  the  Spirit  and  at  once  is  bro- 
ken down  under  the  weight  of  sin  and 
guilt ;  but  they  do  faintly  believe  that 
they  are  sinners.  And  when  we  have 
gained  this  acknowledgement  from  a 
Chinaman  we  may  safely  believe  that  the 
Divine  Spirit  is  bringing  the  Word  home 
to  hissouL 

In  the  Fowler  Institute  the  ontlook  is 
most  encouraging.  Every  evening  prayer 
meetingps  are  held  hy  the  ttadnite  in 
different  rooms  of  the  oollege  building, 
all  of  their  own  aooord.    Chifatianil^ 
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bag  become  the  predominating  feeling, 
BO  much  so  that  those  who  are  inclined 
to  be  anti-Christian  are  left  without  as- 
sociates. 

I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  ask- 
ing all  lovers  of  education  to  pray  for 
this  institution.  If  any  institution  in 
this  world  needs  the  prayers  of  God*8 
people,  it  is  a  Chinese  Boys'  Training 
School. 

Kiu  Kiang,  May  80,  *87. 


The  Ifatlan  Confereace. 

BT  LXBOT  M.  VBBNON,  D.D. 

The  sixth  session  of  the  Italian  An- 
nual Conference  was  held  by  Rev.  Bishop 
I^inde,  in  April,  at  Pisa.  Our  commo- 
dious little  church  there,  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  city,  and  the  centrality 
of  its  position  render  it  a  very  suitable 
place  for  such  an  assemblage.  The  oc- 
casion proved  highly  interesting  and 
generally  gratifying,  and  ministered 
strongly  to  the  consolidation  of  our  in- 
terests. 

Our  records  show  twenty-eight  native 
miniBters,  one  superannuated  and  an- 
other supernumerary,  twenty-two  sta- 
tions divided  into  the  two  Districts  of 
Rome  and  Milan,  with  American  Pre- 
tiiin^  Elders,  and  a  membership  of 
about  1,900,  probationers  included  Our 
Sonday- schools,  though  small,  are  nur- 
tured with  diligent  care  and  every 
available  means  used  to  increase  and 
strengthen  them.  We  publish  a  monthly 
I>aper,  edited  by  the  writer,  and  a 
iiuarterly  Review  by  the  help  of  the 
Tract  Society.  We  are  publishing  sun- 
^ry  pamphlets  and  small  volumes,  dis- 
tributing tracts,  Bibles,  multitudinous 
portions  of  the  Gospels  and  fearlessly 
tinging  every  available  lighted  brand 
into  the  superstitious  darkness  about  us. 
limited  as  our  achievements  may 
appear  to  those  occupying  more  fortu- 
nate fields,  to  us  amid  our  peculiar  em- 
barrassments and  obstacles  they  seem 
not  wholly  unsatisfactory,  and  while 
occasioning  us  sincere  gratitude,  suffice 
often  to  constrain  a  neighbor  priest  to 
cry  out  with  Mephistopheles — 

"Onth^y  go— on,  replenlflhing,  renevring; 
ItdrtTcs  me  mad  to  see  the  work  that's  doing.'' 

Biihop  Ninde*s  visit  and  labors  among 
tubave  been  very  acceptable  and  fruit- 
fnl  Hia  ready  and  charitable  appre- 
ciation, his  peculiar  urbanity,  his  char- 
icteristio  equanimity,  fairness  and  im- 
Ptttiality  were  on  that  occasion  most 
opportune,  and  won  for  him  the  hearty 
80od*will  and  veneration  of  all.  His 
Mkchini^  and  all  his  public  offices  were 
^tbeqdrit  and  power  of  Elijah.  He 
^keeii]/^  as  we  do,  the  great  need  of 
*  itraog,  aggreiBive  and  soul-saving 

the  revolting  supersti- 


tions and  idolatries  of  the  Papacy.  Mul- 
tiplied thousands  here  go  all  their  lives 
muttering  their  ceremonial  prayers  and 
counting  their  beads,  with  the  names  of 
the  Church,  the  Saints,  the  Virgin,  ever 
upon  their  lips,  habitually  and  often 
fasting  and  doing  penance;  but  having 
"received  the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to 
fear"  they  bear  hearts  troubled,  deso- 
late, and  devoid  of  the  consolations  of 
true  religion,  having  besides  gloomy 
forbodingsof  purgatorial  fires, '*  a  cer- 
tain fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and 
fiery  indignation." 


Onr  Italian  nievloMarsr  in  AfVlca. 

BT  REV.  WM.  BURT. 

He  is  a  soldier  in  the  Italian  army,  and 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Alessandria,  Italy ,  now  with 
his  regiment  at  Massowah,  Africa. 
About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  Micola  Cer- 
aguo  was  a  newly  initiated  monk  under 
the  name  of  Frate  Isidoro.  In  all  good 
conscience  he  honestly  thought  to  serve 
God  by  entering  the  monastery.  But  it 
was  not  long  before  he  saw  in  the  mon- 
astic life  things  too  horrible  to  relate, 
which  others  in  like  circumstances  have 
seen,  but  many  adopting  little  by  little 
the  garb  of  hypocrisy,  consider  their 
continuance  in  this  life  at  least  a  neces- 
sity, for  if  they  go  away  they  fear  labor, 
hunger,  or  ridicule,  hence  they  remain 
monks. 

He,  however,  was  soon  convinced  that 
to  be  a  monk  he  must  sacrifice  his  man- 
hood, so  he  determined  rather  than  sear 
his  conscience  and  compromise  his  char- 
acter to  fiee  the  cloister.  One  evening 
dressed  as  a  monk  he  dared  to  enter  a 
Protestant  meeting  in  a  little  village 
near  Alessandria,  and  here  it  was  that  he 
obtained  the  first  glimpse  of  the  truth 
which  later  was  to  set  him  free.  Soon 
his  decision  was  fully  matured  and  he 
threw  away  themonk*s  garb  and  entered 
the  army.  He  wa<)  a  soldier  when  our 
pastor  at  Alessandria,  Rev.  Reffaele  Wig- 
ley,  met  him. 

From  the  time  that  the  first  ray  of 
truth  came  to  his  mind  he  had  fostered 
the  purpose  to  unite  himself  to  some  evan- 
gelical church,  and  as  soon  as  he  knew 
that  there  was  one  in  Alessandria  near 
his  barracks  he  hastened  thither.  One 
evening  he  arose  and  related  his  ez|>eri- 
ence,  giving  his  motives  for  having  aban- 
doned Romanism  and  accepted  the  sim- 
ple plan  of  salvation  as  set  forth  in  the 
Gospel. 

Some  months  ago  he  was  admitted 
into  full  membership  in  our  church,  and 
on  the  same  day.  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  he  partook  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord*s  Supper  according  to  our  sim- 
ple  rites     The   next   day   in   a  letter 


addressed  to  the  pastor  he  expressed  the 
joy  and  peace  he  realized  in  thus  spirit- 
ually feaisting  on  Christ. 

He  is  quite  well  instructed  and  since 
his  conversion  he  has  dedicated  all  his 
spare  moments  to  the  study  of  the  Bible 
and  our  literature,  and  has  often  taken 
part  in  the  meetings  of  the  church.  He 
always  showed  himself  to  be  frank, 
upright  and  modest,  having  an  eye  single 
to  his  duty. 

He  was  loved  and  esteemed  by  all  his 
brethren  and  also  by  his  fellow  soldiers 
and  officers  in  the  barracks.  He  was 
never  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  acknowl- 
edge Jesus  as  his  Savior  or  to  speak  of 
the  Gospel  that  had  brought  him  light 
and  peace  and  comfort.  He  often  talked 
with  his  comrades  and  gave  them 
tracts,  and  whenever  the  opportunity 
was  afforded  he  would  read  aloud  to  all 
the  company  in  the  dormitory. 

It  is  to  him  that  Sig.  Wigley  is 
indebted  for  the  military  service  which 
he  now  holds  in  the  church  every  Friday 
evening  at  6  o*clock.  He  had  a  wonder- 
fully strong  physique  and  Lence  was 
among  the  first  to  be  selected  for  service 
in  Africa.  But  before  his  departure  for 
that  country  he  received  from  the  quar- 
terly conference  an  exhorter  s  license, 
that  under  the  authority  of  our  church 
he  might  conduct  meetings  among  and 
for  the  benefit  of  his  comrades. 

He  has  gone  to  Africa  with  this  intent 
fixed  in  his  heart,  and  through  the 
Divine  blessing  he  is  capable  of  accom- 
plishing great  good.  He  knows  the 
Bible,  has  considerable  culture,  readi- 
ness of  speech,  zeal,  and  a  consecrated 
purpose.  He  maintains  a  correspond- 
ence with  Sig.  Wigley,  writing  a  sort 
of  semi-monthly  report  of  his  work. 

Three  long  and  interesting  letters  have 
already  been  received  from  liini.  He 
states  that  during  the  voyage  he  em- 
braced every  opportunity  to  speak  with 
the  soldiers  of  Christ  and  His  salvation. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  camp  he 
invited  several  of  the  soldiers  to  come 
together  that  they  might  read  the  Bible. 

Some  of  the  soldiers  have  copies  of  the 
New  Testament  which  were  given  them 
at  Naples  as  they  embarked,  though 
many  threw  them  away  because  certain 
priests  who  were  near  threatened  excom- 
munication if  they  retained  them. 

He  now  has  a  regular  service  every 
Sunday  and  Friday  by  the  sea  shore, 
where  he  gathers  his  comrades  and  there 
reads  to  them  the  Word  of  God  and  ex- 
plains the  same.  That  he  may  be 
blessed  of  heaven  in  this  undertaking  he 
commends  himself  to  the  prayers  of  his 
brethren.  Let  us  pray  that  the  slain  of 
the  Lord  may  be  many  through  the 
agency  of  this  honest  Italian  soldier. 

Milan,  Italy,  June  fl,  IS87. 


A  Million  for  Missions 

FOR  1887 

BT  COLLECTIONS   ONLY. 


The  effort  to  raise  ihe  Million  for  Mis- 
sione  before  November  let  is  being  ener- 
geticollT  made  in  some  poilions  of  tbe 
Cburfh,  We  Commend  to  other  Con- 
tereaceft  Ihe  plan  and  earnest  worda  of 
the  Newark  Conference  here  presented, 
and  trust  it  will  stir  otberB  up  to  work 
in  tbe  same  direction. 


To  Preachers  of  the  Newark  Con- 
ference. 
The  Presiding  Elders  of  the  Newark 
Conference,  and  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  Missions,  after  careful  and  re- 
peated delilieration  in  joint  meeting-,  ask 
your  attention  to  the  following  facts  and 
ptoposals: 

1.  Tbe  whole  world,  as  nerer  before, 
is  now  open  for  the  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel,  There  are  now  within  the  reach 
of  Christians,  means  for  doing  this  work, 
such  aa  were  never  before  possessed. 

Our  Risen  Lord's  last  command  in  un- 
equivocal and  imperative  upon  this  point : 
"Qo  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  Qospel  to  every  creature." 

During  the  past  year,  there  has  occurred 
an  event  of  great  significance  in  this 
matter:  t3!K)  young  men  and  3U0  young 
women  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  our 
land,  have  signed  a  paper  declaring  their 
willingness  to  devote  their  lives  to  the 
work  of  Christian  Foreign  Missions, 
And  yet,  the  Church  "receives  this  in- 
telligence with  as  much  dismay  ns 
delight; "  for  the  knowledge  and  zeal  of 
the  majority  of  Christiana  in  respect  of 
missionary  enterprise  fall  far  short  of 
meeting  those  necessities  which  such  an 
offer  of  personal  service  at  once  creates. 

2.  In  view  of  these  facts  (and  otberB), 
some  special  effort  should  be  made  to 
awaken  the  attention,  enlist  the  interest, 
and  secure  tbe  support  of  our  people  in 
bebalt  of  the  cause  of  Christian  Missions, 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  has  yet  been 
reached. 

Indeed,  much  work  of  a  very  simple 
and  elementary  character  is  needed. 
Few  of  our  churches  hold  the  monthly 
miBsionary  concert  of  prayer,  or  lecture, 
recommended  by  the  Discipline.  %2i5; 
few  attempt,  in  any  regular  and  effective 
o  hold  even  so  much  ae  a  bona 
T  meeting  once  a  quarter; 
the  niiBsionary  eiercises  in  our  Sunday- 
Bcboola.  are  neceaBarily  brief  and  inade- 


THE  MILLION. 

quale  for  educational  purposes;  and  the 
annual  presentation  of  the  cause  for  the 
securing  of  a  collection  is  unsuitable  for 
that  patient  and  extended  seed  sowing 
which  the  field  needs  in  order  to  yield 
that  harvest  for  which  our  Lord  calls. 

3,  It  is  <ur  conviction  that  many  of 
our  churches  would  at  once  attempt  the 
holding  of  a  monthly,  or  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  character  contemplated 
by  tbe  Discipline,  *^i'Sb.  if  only  some 
help  were  easily  and  promptly  available. 

And  this  help  is  at  hand. 

We  are  persuaded  that  many  of  our 
mini-iers  and  lay  brethren  have  been, 
tor  years,  studying  tbe  various  phases 
and  the  particular  fields  of  missionary 
enterprise.  Others,  including  our 
youngermen.  will  be  glad  to  select  partic- 
ular fields,  enter  upim  special  studies, 
and  make  careful  preparaiion.  If  assured 
that  the  fruit  of  such  work  may  he  used 
for  the  common  good, 

Whynot?  The  joint  committee  which 
now  addresses  you  will  gladly  act  the 
part  of  a  central  bureau  in  this  matter, 
and  will  welcome,  through  its  secretary, 
the  names  of  nil  brethren  that  will 
volunteer  for  this  service. 

We  wish  to  know,  as  soon  as  jwssible, 
concerning  the  help  you  will  give, 

(1)  The  particular  phase,  medical,  edu- 
cational, evangeliatic.  or  other,  upon 
which  you  will  speak. 

(2)  The  tpec'fle  field ,  or  fields,  at  home 
or  abroad- 

(8)  The  number  of  times  you  are  willing 
to  be  called  on  (hoping  for  at  least  four 
addresses  from  you  during  the  year,  be- 
sides at  least  two.  during  the  Simul- 
taneous Meeting  week). 

(4)  Tbe  parlieular  evenings  of  the  week 
most  convenient  for  you. 

(5)  The  exttttl  of  the  territory  you  are 
willing  to  serve;  your  own  district  or  tbe 
conference  at  large. 

If  this  proposal  meets  with  anything 
like  a  generous  responte.  our  secretary 
will  issue  such  bulletins  of  information 
on  the  foregoing  {MintsT'as  will  enable 
the  pastors  and  the  Q  C,  Missionary 
committees  to  get  such  help  as  they  may 
desire.  Besides,  individuals  will  thereby 
be  enabled  to  arrange  exchanges, 
privately  and  at  their  own  convenience. 

This  plan  will  involve  no  further  ex- 
pense than  the  actual  cost  of  traveling. 
and  of  correspondence. 

As  incidentally  helpful  in  the  holding  of 
such  meetings  as  are  herein  suggested. 
we  would  mention  the  tract  grant  due 
your  church,  and  the  neir  ingiie  of  T)ie 
Miaiiontiry  World, 

4,  You  have  heard  of  the  now  famous 
"F.  8.  M,"  or  February  Simullaneous 
Meetings  of  the  English  Church  Mission- 
ary Society:  and  you  have  also  noticed 
the  widely  published  plan  of  tbe  Presby- 
terian Synod  of  New  Jersey  for  holding 


a  similar  series  of  Simultaneous  MissiOD- 
ary  Meetings  Nov.  18-30. 

We  deem  it  wise  to  pursue  a  similar 
course,  and  to  bold  as  f ar  as  poseihle.  one 
or  niore  missionary  meetings  in  rrnv 
ehiiTi'h  ill  our  eotifereiiee.  on  one  (ir 
another  day  of  the  one  week,  Oct,  9(6 

These  meetings  are  to  be  held  purely 
for  the  diffusion  of  missionary  miellj- 
gence  and  tbe  awakening  of  missiUDarr 


The  mere  fact  of  their  sia)ullaI)e'>ll^ 
nesB  will  greatly  enhance  tbeir  inleiHi. 

We  would  suggest  the  preaclUBg  nl 
missionary  sermons  on  Sunday.  October 
D,  and  suppose  that  a  more  or  less  {eo- 
eral  exchange  of  ministers  for  that  pu- 
pose,  on  that  day,   might  prove  adni;. 


We  further  recommend  that  in  eschof 
our  churches,  an  all  day  meeling  belisid 
on  one  of  tbe  seven  days  following  Octo- 
ber 0:  the  day  to  l>e  chosen  in  wd 
place  according  to  local  t 
but  the  general  plan  of  tbe  e 
be  the  same  everywhere,  to  wit: 

lU  Morning,  A  prayer  meeting,  li»U 
as  early  as  a  general  attendance  cm  be 
secured.  This  to  be  followed  inUMJi- 
ately.  or  after  a  little  interval,  by  anopoi 
mrrting  for  a  general  discussion  of  tbe 
mission  field,  work,  and  workers;  tlu< 
meeting  to  be  led  by  a  carefully  selected 
chairman. 

(2i  Afternoon.  To  be  given  ap  to  up- 
arate  meeiingin  W.F.M.8.;  W.HM.f,: 
Boys'  and  Qirls'  Mission  Bands;  Chil- 
dren's Missionary  meetings:  etc.  These 
separate  meetings  ou^t  to  be  tmnng 
the  best  organized  and  most  fruitful  d 
tbe  day, 

(8)  EVEMNO,  The'main  meeting.  The 
selection  of  the  chairman  to  be  guld«il 
by  two  great  necessitiesof  theenlerpriwi 
publicity  anil  devotional  spirit. 

In  this  meeting  there  should  be  (ire 
prepared  aildresae».  t^ermons  are  pro- 
vided for  in  OUT  recommendation  (ot 
Sunday.  October  0. 

Key-note  of  the  whole  movement:  out 
Risen  Lord's  last  command. 

We  do  not  suggest  the  taking  of  uij 
missionary  collections  at  these  meetings, 
but  we  do  deem  it  advisable  to  gatherv)! 
the  offerings  of  the  people  for  tbe  caow 
of  missions  on  as  early  a  date  after  tbe 
0,  S,  M.  as  the  pastors  may  find  pncti- 

If  this  movement  shall  have  a  weight 
and  force  worthy  of  the  cause  in  wboM 
interest  it  is  projected,  and  worthy  ol 
ourselves  ae  ChriBlinns  and  Methodist!' 
we  must  enter  upon  it  at  once,  with  great 
zeal  and  energy.  Please  respond, 
A,  L.  Brice,  L.  R.  Di-SN. 

8.  Vas  BKiSCHoTE.\.    C.  E  Lrm.E. 
D.  R.  Lowrie,  .1.  R.  Bryan. 

C.  R.  Barnes,  Johx  Crawf>iri>, 

J\ine  at,  1887.  Sixrelarji. 
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ConnlrlM  ud  People  itf  AsU. 

ASIA  embraces  about  17,000,000  of  square  miles,  or 
about  one-third  of  the  whole  of  the  dry  land  of  the 
earth.  It  has  a  population  of  about  813,000,000  divided 
into  millions  about  as  follows:  Chinese  Empire,  404; 
India,  Ceylon  and  Burma,  165;  Japan,  38;  Asiatic 
Kussia,  16;  Turkey  in  Asia,  16;  Korea,  11;  Persia,  8; 
Siam,  6;  Afghanistan,  5;  Beluchistan,  i^;  Cambodia, 
Tonquin,  Cochin  China  and  Anam,  18;  Dutch  East 
Indies,  18;  Straits  Settlements,  }^;  Phillipine  Ulands, 
ioJ4. 

There  are  in  Asia  seven  independent  countries.  The 
others  are  ruled  over  by  six  of  the  European  nations. 
The  independent  nations  are  Beluchistan,  Afghanistan, 
Siam,  Persia,  Korea,  Japan  and  China.  The  nations  in 
Europe  controlling  parts  of  Asia  are  Spain,  France,  The 
Netherlands,  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Great  Britain. 

SPANISH    POSSeSSIONS. 

To  Spain  belong  the  Phillipine  Islands,  with  an  area 
of  114,316  square  miles  and  an  estimated  population  of 
10,416,000.  Luzon,  the  largest  island,  has  an  area  of  40,- 
885  square  miles,  and  on  this  island  is  the  city  of  Manilla, 
the  seat  of  government.  There  are  about  35,000  Negros, 
dwarfish  in  appearance,  seldom  being  over  four  feet, 
eight  inches  in  height.  There  are  also  about  30,000 
Chinese  and  9,000  Europeans.  The  other  inhabitants 
ate  chiefly  Malajrs  of  the  Tagal  tribe.    They  arc  physi- 


!  cally  well  developed,  and  are  mostly  Roman  Catholics. 

I  FBCKCH   POSSESSIONS. 

I      The  French  claim  Cochin  China  and  Tonquin  and 

I  have   established  a   protectorate  over   Cambodia  and 

I  Anam,  so  that  all  the  continent  east  of  Siam  practically 

I  belongs  to  them.     The  people  are  of  the  Mongolian  type, 

but  darker  than  the  Chinese,  with  small  flat  noses,  large 

mouths,   thick    lips,  short  necks,  and  thickset  bodies. 

The  Jesuit  missionaries  have  been  laboring  among  tbem 

for  many  years  and  claim  a  membership  of  4oo,oca. 

Buddhism  is  the  dominant  creed,  but  the  learned  bold 

the  doctrine  of  Confucius.     They  have  great  respect  for 

the  dead,  and  their  worship  consists  largely  of  cere- 

1  in  honor  of  their  ancestors. 


THE   DUTCH    POSSESSIONS. 

The  Netherlands  rule  over  what  is  known  as  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  These  embrace  the  islands  of  Jan, 
Madura,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Riau-Lingga  Archipelago, 
Banca,  Billiton,  Celebes,  Molucca  Archipelago,  and  the 
small  Sunda  Islands.  The  total  area  is  estimated  at 
655,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  17,543,71031 
the  end  of  1884.  Java  and  Madura  are  the  most  im- 
portant, with  an  area  of  50,848  miles  and  a  populaiioc 
of  30,931,654  at  the  end  of  1884.  Java  has  a  length  of 
633  miles  and  a  breadth  of  isr  miles.  In  Java  are  3s,- 
OGo  Europeans,  300,000  Chinese,  9,000  Arabs,  and  the 
balance  are  of  the  Malay  stock  but  are  generally  peace- 
able, docile,  sober,  simple,  and  industrious.  The  Da- 
tives are  chiefly  Mohammedans.  In  Borneo  arc  the 
Dyaks,  a  warlike  race. 


IKTERIOB  OF  A  HOUSK  IK  CBMTSAL  ASU. 


Boam  a  csirnuL  asia. 


EUROPEAN  POSSESSIONS  IN  ASIA. 


TURKISH    POSSESSIONS. 

Turkey  rules  over  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  Syria  and 
Arabia,  and,  of  course,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are 
Mohammedans  and  the  most  sacred  cities  of  their  reli- 
gion arcfound  in  Arabia.  Yet  in  Asia  Minor  are  to  be 
found  large  communities  of  the  Armenians  and  N'esto- 
rians  clinging  to  the  faith  their  fathers  held  long 
before  the  birth  of  Mohammed,  and  in  Syria  are  the 
Druses,  Nusaerey  eh,  Maronites,and  Syrian?  or  Jacobites, 
all  holding  a  mixture  of  paganism,  Mohammedanism,  and 
Christianity.  A  large  number  of  Jews  have  settled  in 
Jerusalem  and  in  other  portions  of  Palestine  and  are 
growing  in  numbers  and  influence. 

RL'SSIAH   FOSSEUtON'B. 

Russia  haB  in  Asia  an  area  of  6,548,600  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  15,865,740.  Of  the  latter  4,093,535 
are  in  Siberia;  5i>37i354  in  Turkestan  and  other  Central 
Asia  Provinces;  6,534,853  in  Caucasia.  The  population 
of  Siberia  is  composed  of  various  tribes  and  races. 
More  than  half  are  Russians  or  their  descendants  who 
have  been  sent  from  Europe  into  exile.  Among  the 
native  tribes  are  the  Samoyedes,  Ostiaks,  Kirghiez, 
Huriats,  Tuaguses  and  TachooktchiSi  The  Greek  relig- 
ion is  dominant,  although  among  the  natives  are  many 
who  cling  to  the  old  heathenish  beliefs'  and  practices. 
The  Tartars  in  the  Central  Provinces  are  Mohammed- 
ans. The  inhabitants  of  Caucasia  bold  to  a  religion 
that  is  an  off-shoot  of  Mohatnmedaniun,  \A\  Corrupted 
from  many  sources.  The  religion  of  the  Greek  Church 
is  steadily  gaining  ground  among  them. 

BRITISH    POSSESSIONS. 

Great  Britain  has  in  Asia,  Aden,  the  Keeling  Islands, 
Kurea  Murea  Islands,  the  islands  of  Ceylon,  Cyprus, 
Hong  Kong,  Labuan,  Perim,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
Xorth  Borneo,  and  India,  with  an  area  of  1)845,365 
square  miles  and  a  population  in  1881  of  36i,]S5,o95. 

.\den  is  an  iniportant  coaling  station  CQ  the  Arabian 


coast  on  the  highway  to  India.  The  settlement  includes 
I  the  island  Periin  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea.  It 
,  has  an  area  of  66  square  miles  and  a  population  of  34,- 
I  711. 

Cyprus  is  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  abcut 
1  50  miles  from  the  coast  of  .\sia  Minor,  It  has  an  area 
I  uf  3,584  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  186,173,  of 
I  whom  one-fourth  arc  Mohammeddn  and  the  rest  mainly 

belong  to  the  Greek  Church. 
\      Hong  Kong  is  an  island  situated  off  the  south-eaMern 
'  coast  of  China,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river,  abcui 
I  40  miles  east  of  Macao.     It  has  a   length  of  about  w. 
miles,  a  breadth  of  from  i  to  5  miles  and  an  area  of  19 
[  square  miles.     It  had  a  population  in  i88t  of  160,401. 
It  was  ceded  by  China  to  Great  firilain  in    1841,  and 
!  the  opposite  peninsula  of  Kowloon  was  ceded   to  Great 
I  Britain  in  1861,  and  now  forms  a  part  of  Hong  Kong. 
!      Straits  Settlements  comprise  Singapore,  Penang,  Ma- 
lacca, and  Cocos  Islands.     Under  the  heading  of  Penang 
'  are  included  Penang  Island,   Province   Welleslty,  and 
'  the  Bindings.     These  all  have  a  population  of  4^3.3*4- 
of  which  174,392  are  Malays,  174,327  are  Chinese,  and 
30,985  are  natives  of  India.     In   addition   the  native 
Slates  of  Perak,  Selangor  and   Sungei   Ujong  on  ihe 
coaat  of  the  continent  are   under  British   protection. 
Singapore  is  an  island  about  27  miles  long  by  14  miles 
wide,  the  seat  of  government  being  at  the  town  of  Sing- 
apore. '  Penang  is  an  island  with  an  area  of  107  square 
miles.     Malacca  and  Province  VVellesley  are  strips  uf 
territory  on  the  mainland. 
,      Ceylon  is  an  island  366  miles  in  length,  140  in  widlh, 
j  and  with  an  area  of  35,365  square  miles.     It  had  a  pop- 
I  ulation  in  1881  of  2,761,396.     The  estimated  population 
on   December  31,  1885,  was  2.798,026.    The  census  of 
j  1S81  gave  17,866  Eurasians;  1,846,614  Singhalese;  68;,- 
I  248  Tamils;    184,541  Moormen  (descendants  of  Arate); 
;  8,895  Malays;    ),228  Veddahs;    7^89  others.    Of  the 
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ins  4,074  were  British.     The  principal  religious 

rere  returned  as  follows:    Buddhists,  1,698,070; 

493,630;  Mohammedans,  197,775;   Christians, 

including  all  of  Burma,  which  now  belongs  to 
population  in  1881  of  156,982,495  which  has  now 
I  increased  to  over  360,000,000.  For  further 
:ion  we  refer  to  Gospel  in  All  Lands  for  last 

BELUCHISTAN, 

histao  has  an  area  of  about  160,000  square 
id  a  population  estimated  at  3,700,000.  The 
nts  consist  of  two  great  varieties,  the  Belooches 
Barahooes.  They  are  probably  of  a  mixed  Tar- 
Persian  descent.  They  are  Mohammedans  of 
ceesect.  Polygamy  is  allowed.  Their  women 
.hare  of  freedom.  They  are  said  to  be  hosRitable. 
ernment  is  under  various  heads,  of  which  the 
Kelat  is  leader  in  time  of  war,  and  a  kind  of 
lief  in  peace. 

AFGHANISTAN. 

nistan  has  an  estimated  population  of  4,901,000, 
o-thirds  of  whom  are  Afghans,  and  the  others 
led  into  Fathans  and  a  number  of  other  smaller 
The  settled  Afghans  form  the  coreof  the  nation 
main  part  of  the  army.  Nearly  all  own  the 
which  they  live.  As  a  race  they  are  handsome 
etic.  The  woman  have  fair  complexions  of  the 
ast.  In  religion  they  are  Mohammedans.  Per- 
e  vernacular  of  a  large  part  of  the  non-Afghan 
in,  and  is  familiar  to  all  educated  Afghans,  but 
;r  language  of  the  .Afghans  is  Pushtu. 


AMEXK  or  BOKHABA. 


AHEBR  or  AVOHAmsTAM. 

Abdul  Rahman  Khan,  the  present  Ameer  or  ruler  of 
Afghanistan,  was  proclaimed  Ameer  September  ai,  1880. 
He  is  a  grandson  of  Dost  Mahomed.  A  correspondent 
of  a  Paris  paper  describes  him  as  follows:  "Each  day 
with  him  has  its  appointed  work.  Two  days  a  week 
are  devoted  to  his  correspondence,  Monday  for  that 
with  the  upper  country  CHerat,  Candahar,  etc.),  Thurs- 
day for  that  with  the  lower  country  (Cabul,  Peshawur 
and  India).  On  Tuesday  he  holds  his  military  durbar 
and  receives  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  all  of  whom 
dine  with  him.  It  is  also  the  day  of  private  reception, 
or  Diwan-i-HaSE.  On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  he 
administers  justice  and  admits  the  public  to  his  pres- 
ence, even  to  the  last  beggar.  This  is  called  the  Diwan- 
i-Am.  Friday  is  treated  as  Sunday  is  in  London — all 
the  bazaars,  shops,  and  the  palace  itself  are  closed,  the 
mosques  alone  remaining  open.  Sunday  is  devoted  to 
the  Ameer's  private  affairs.  The  two  most  important 
days  are  those  of  the  Diwan-i-Am,  for  the  Ameer  is 
above  all  a  dispenser  of  justice.  He  dispenses  it  with 
his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  Highway  robbers 
are  brought  before  him  and  he  heari  the  charge.  Then 
he  says  one  of  two  things — "Bekoiishid,"  and  they  cut 
their  throats,  or  "  Gagara  kounid,"  and  they  lead  them 
off  to  be  hanged  If  an  article  is  loit  on  the  road  no 
one  is  allowed  to 'pick  it  up.  If  uy  one  does  so  his 
hand  is  cut  off.  The  Ameer  has  only  one  wife,  Bibi 
Miliks,  or  the  Queen,  but  he  has  loi  concubines,  called 
kaniz.  By  the  Queen  he  has  no  children  (they  died),  but 
he  has  five  by  fourof  the  kaniz.  Theeldest,  Habibuttah, 
is  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  in  default  of  a  legitimate 
successor  is  the  heir  apparent.  He  was  recently  married 
to  the  daughter  of  Mahomed  Ameen,  Brigadier  of 
Cabul,  an  officer  despite  his  high  title  possessing  no 
authority." 


NATIVES  OF  CENTRAL  ASIA. 


AMKEK  OF  CARDL. 


NATIVES  OF  TIBET. 


AN  DZBEK  or  CKTTRAL  ASIA. 


K  oovnuioB  or  cewtkal  aha. 


COUNTRIES  OF  ASIA. 


Siam  has  an  area  of  about  350,000  square  miles  and  a 
opulation  of  about  6,000,000,  of  whom  9,000,000  are 
iamese ;  1,000,000  Chinese;  2,000,000  Laotians; 
.000,000  Malays.  Each  of  the  41  provinces  is  admin- 
itered  by  a  governor  while  there  are  !;everal  tributary 
istricts  administered  by  their  own  princes.  The  Irgis- 
itive  power  is  exercised  by  the  king  in  conjunction 
ith  a  council  of  ministers.  The  present  king  Chula- 
)nkorn  I.  was  born  September  ai,  1853,  aud  succeeded 
>  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  October  i, 
868.     The  prevailing  religion  is  Buddhism. 

PERSIA. 

Penis  has  an  area  of  628,000  square  miles,  and  a 
opulation  in  1881  of  7,653,600.  Of  these  there  were 
,860,600  belonging  to  the  Shiah  Mohammedan  faith, 
CO.000  to  the  Sunnis  Mohammedan  faith;  8,500  Parsis; 
9,000  Jews;  43,000  Armenians,  and  33,000  Nestorians; 
le  Europeans  number  about.  400.  The  Shah  or  king 
i  Na»r-ed-din.  He  was  born  in  1831  and  succeeded 
)  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  September  10, 
848.  "Alt  the  laws  are  based  on  the  precepts  of  the 
kOran,  and  though  the  power  of  the  Shah  is  absolute, 
t  is  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  opposed  to  the  accepted 
loctrioes  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  as  laid  down  in 
be  sacred  book  of  the  Prophet,  his  oral  commentaries 
md  sayings,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  same  by  his 
laccessors  and  the  high  priesthood." 

KOREA. 

Korea  has  an  estimated  area  of  83,000  square  miles 


and  recent  statistics  report  a  population  of  10,538,937. 
The  capital,  Seoul,  has  about  350,000  inhabitants.  The 
Chinese  system  of  writing  is  used.  The  language  is 
intermediate  between  Mongolo- Tartar  and  Japanese, 
The  present  king,  named  Li-Hi  in  Chinese,  was  born 
in  1853,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1864,  but  did 
not  ascend  the  throne  until  1873.  He  has  evidenced  a 
patriotic  and  a  progressive  spirit.  The  State  religion 
resembles  that  of  China.  Buddhism  and  the  Laotsc 
doctrine  prevail  among  the  people,  while  Confucianism 
is  common  among  the  upper  classes. 

JAPAN. 

Japan  has  an  area  of  148,456  square  miles,  and  a 
population  in  1885  of  37,868,987.  The  religion  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  lower  classes  is  Buddhism,  with 
about  one-fifth  adherents  of  Shintoism.  The  system  of 
government  is  that  of  absolute  monarchy.  The  power 
of  the  Mikado  or  Emperor  is  absolute  and  unlimited  in 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  matters.  The  present 
Mikado  is  MuttHhite,  born  November  3,  1853,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1867.  He  has  promised  that  the 
first  National  Assembly  shall  meet  in  1890,  and  is  edu- 
cating his  people  for  it.  (Kor  further  information" 
respecting  Japan  see  Gospel  in  All  Lands  for  June.) 

CHINA. 

The  Chinese  Empire  has  an  estimated  area  of 
4,179,559  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  404,180,000. 
The  estimated  population  of  China  proper  is  383,000,000. 
The  dependencies  are  Manchuria  in  the  north-east, 
Mongolia  in   the  north,  Jungaria  or  Soongaria  in  the 
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north-west,  Tibet  and  East  Turkestan  in  the  west. 
The  island  of  Formosa,  belonginj^  to  China,  has  an  area 
of  14,978  square  miles.  The  bulk  of  the  people  of 
China  are  Buddhists,  but  there  are  many  adherents  of 
Confucianism  and  Taoism.  The  present  Emperor, 
TsaitHen^  was  born  in  187 1  and  succeeded  to  the  throne 
January  22,  1875.  He  is  surnamed  Kwangsu  and  is 
the  ninth  Emperor  of  China  of  the  Tartar  dynasty  of 
TsHng,  (For  further  information  see  Gospel  in  All 
Lands  for  July.) 


The  Koords  of  Asia  Minor. 

BY  REV.    EDWARD  RIGGS. 

The  traveler  in  Eastern  Asia  Minor  will  frequently 
meet,  and  soon  learn  to  recognize,  the  swarthy  features, 
lithe,  erect  figure  and  fantastic  costumes  of  the  Koords. 
The  question  then  arises,  "Who  and  what  are  these  strange 
people"?  Though  nominally  Mohammedans,  they  are 
not  Turks.  Though  a  subject  race,  they  are  wild  and 
free  as  the  mountain  breeze.  Though  proverbially  the 
robbers  of  the  region  they  frequent,  they  are  yet 
generous,  hospitable  and  gallant.  To  the  ethnologist 
fhey  have  been  a  sore  trouble,  for  it  seems  as  difficult  to 
trace  their  origin  or  their  history  as  it  is  for  the  Turk- 
ish governors  to  collect  from  them  the  traditional  taxes. 

In  a  country  where  traveling  facilities  are  poor,  and 
hence  interchange  of  ideas  is  sluggish,  and  where  religious 
distinctions  and  social  prejudices  are  strong,  especially 
those  between  an  oppressive  ruling  race  and  the  venge- 
ful and  unwilling  subject  races,  it  is  natural  to  find  each 
class  and  race  tenaciously  retaining  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  transmitted  to  them  from  their  ancestors. 
Thus  we  find  the  Koords,  though  under  different  govern- 
ments and  scattered  over  wide  extents  of  country,  still 
much  alike  in  character,  and  constantly  manifesting  their 
striking  national  characteristics.  Not  only  so,  but  it 
would  seem  that  the  lapse  of  a  score  of  centuries  has 
been  unable  to  effect  any  great  change  in  these  tenacious 
traits.  When  the  younger  Cyrus  left  his  ten  thousand 
Greek  mercenaries  to  work  their  perilous  retreat  through 
a  hostile  country,  toward  the  Black  Sea,  they  were  obliged 
to  pass  through  the  rocky  uplands  occupied  by  this 
ancient  race,  and  the  faithful  historian,  Xenophon,  has 
accurately  depicted  them  very  much  as  they  are  found 
by  the  traveler  of  to-day.  He  calls  them  the  **  Kor- 
duchi,"  and  the  modern  guide-book  to  Asia  Minor  will 
do  well  to  make  some  extracts  from  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Anabasis. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  these  people, 
but  they  are  estimated  to  be  over  three  millions.  Their 
proper  country  lies  partly  in  Turkey,  and  partly  over 
the  bojndary,  in  Persia;  but  they  are  scattered  also  in 
clans  and  groups  all  through  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor. 
Theoretically  they  are  subject  to  the  Turks  and  Persians, 
but  they  are  a  sturdy,  liberty-loving  race,  and  their  moun- 
tain fastnesses  afford  them-  retreats  from  which  no 
organized  army  has  ever  succeeded  In  completely  dislodg- 
ins:  them. 


Among  themselves  there  are  many  distinctions  of 
tribes  and  clan,  and  many  local  differences  of  habit  and 
administration;  but  through  them  all  runs  a  sort  of  social 
line,  dividing  them  into  two  distinct  classes  correspond- 
ing somewhat  to  patrician  and  plebeian,  or  to  aristocracy 
and  commonality.  Between  these  two  classes  there  are 
marked  differences  of  character  and  habit,  and  some- 
times their  jealousies  have  plunged  them  into  fratricidal 
feuds. 

Their  language  also  shows  many  varieties  of  dialect, 
but  is,  in  the  main,  one  and  peculiar.  In  its  original 
stock  it  shows  no  affinity  to  any  other  known  language, 
though  its.  long-continued  contact  with  the  Persian 
tongue  has  resulted  in  its  absorbing  some  elements 
from  that.  They  possess  no  distinct  alphabet,  but  for 
their  few  rude  purposes  they  have  used  the  Arabic,  and 
sometimes  the  Armenian  letters.  By  these  means  they 
have  developed  and  preserved  a  very  meager  literature, 
consisting  of  a  few  songs,  patriotic  or  erotic,  and  a 
few  religious  theses,  which  add  but  little  to  the  mass  of 
human  learning. 

The  character  of  these  wild  mountaineers  is  a  curious 
study.  They  may  be  considered  as  typical  of  a  class  of 
simple,  vigorous,  sem*'-savage  peoples,  somewhat 
resembling  our  North  American  aborigines,  though 
perhaps  more  like  the  romantic  ideal  depicted  by  Cooper 
and  others  than  the  baser  character  which  a  closer  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Indian  has  taught  us  is  really  his. 
The  Koords  are,  for  the  most  part,  nomadic  in  their 
habits,  raising  cattle,  and  following  their  flocks  and 
herds  from  one  quickly  exhausted  pasturage  to  another. 
This  occupation  often  brings  them  into  conflict  with  the 
more  permanent  inhabitants,  and  they  are  sometimes 
called  the  Arabs  of  the  North,  their  hand  being  against 
every  one,  and  every  one's  hand  being  against  them. 

Their  wildness  and  simplicity  are  manifested  in  their 
dress.  Extravagantly  fond  of  gay  colors,  they  make  a 
very  picturesque  appearance.  Bright-striped  girdle, 
stuck  full  of  dirks  and  pistols,  richly  wrought  leggings, 
flowing  sleeves,  and  above  all  an  elaborate  turban, 
formed  of  endless  involutions  of  glittering  silk  or  woolen 
stuff,  with  a  pcofusion  of  long  fringes  dangling  down 
over  face  and  neck,  combine  to  make  the  well-to-do 
Koord  the  dream  of  the  artist  and  the  envy  of  the  poorer 
clansman,  who  cannot  afford  such  finery,  but  succeeds 
in  making  a  .striking  imitation  with  inferior  material. 
Mounted  on  his  spirited,  lithe  horse,  which  is  also  gayly 
caparisoned  with  colors  and  pendants,  this  dashing 
guerilla,  with  his  long  lance  poised,  or  in  later  times,  a 
long,  slender  rifle  in  its  place,  looks  indeed  a  veritable 
lord  of  the  highlands.  Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  they 
have  a  well-earned  reputation  as  robbers  ?  All  their 
circumstances  tend  to  make  highway  robbery  a  very 
natural  and  apparently  trivial  affailj^tDd  instances  are 
not  wanting  of  the  exbiUtton  of  that  spirit  of  gallantry 
toward  the  poor  and  weak,  in  connection  with  snch  ad- 
ventures, which  forms  the  basis  of  many  a  romantic 
tale. 
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nomadic  habits  of  this  wild  people  favor  th« 
ion  of  a  sott  of  rude  morality.  This  is  princi- 
ticeable  in  tbe  status  of  their  women.    Polygamy 

lly  unknown  among  them,  and  women  are  treated 
ore  consideration  and  respect  than  among  their 
.retentions  Tarkisb  neighbors.  They  mingle 
n  conversation  and  social  gatherings  with  the 
d  do  not  so  persistently  veil  their  faces, 
eligionof  the  Koords,so  far  as  concerns  external 
nee  and  profession,  is  that  of  Mohammed;  but  it 
.  only  a  slight  acquaintance  with  their  habits  and 

to  perceive  that  this  is  but  a  thin 
e.      At  heart  tbey- cling  to   the 

traditions  of  their  idolatrous 
rs.  Even  where  settled  in  per-' 
villages  they  have  almost  no  regu- 
:]ues,  and  they  make  but  little  pre* 

regularity  in  devotional  exercises, 

are  characteristic  of  the  faithful 
nan.  They  have,  however,  an  en- 
gious  system  in  secret,  to  which 
i  devotedly  attached;  secret  meet- 
dead  of  night,  at  which  it  is  said 
intruder  ever  dare  to  be  present, 
•  bold  ai  to  enter,  never  comes  out 
tnd  iBTttic  rites,  which  suspicion 
judka  bkre  exaggerated  to  horrid 

They  profess  to  accept  the  truth 
ible,  but  also  claim  to  have  another 
us  book,  hidden  from  the  eyes  of 


ordinary  mortality.  A  priesthood  of  great  power  among 
the  people  preside  over  these  mysteries,  and  perform 
many  sorceries  similar  to  those  of  the  Western  "  medicine 
men." 

In  the  doctrinal  basis  of  this  strange  religion,  many  ol 
the  beliefs  of  the  Shnto  Mohammedan  heretics  find  a 
plice.  Chief  among  these  is  the  deifying  of  the  prophet's 
successor,  Ali,  whom  they  also  indentify  with  "the 
angel  "  and  with  Christ,  One  doctrine  they  hold  which 
■^■g^t,  perhaps,  be  more  emphuRized  to  advantage  in 
some  more  cultivated  creeds,  namely,  that  each  individ- 
ual person  is  possessed  and  inhabited  by  either  God 
or  Satan,  and  hence  is  wholly  under  the  influence  of  the 
indwelling  spirit,  either  good  OE  bad.  They  believe  also 
in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  incline  to  a  mystic 
sort  of  pantheism.  Their  mysterious  secret  rites  include 
one  ceremony  which  bears  a  probably  more  than  ac- 
cidental resemblance  to  the  most  sacred  of  Christian 
forms.  A  cop  of  wine  is  passed  about,  each  one  taking 
a  sip.  But  scrupulous  care  is  taken  to  exclude  from 
this  privilege  any  individual  guilty  of  heinous  crimes  or 
of  unfaithfulness  to  the  order. 

The  most  interesting  fact  in  tbe  religious  condition 
of  the  Koordish  people  is  the  well  known  inclination  of 
large  numbers  of  them  toward  the  Christian  faith.  The 
tyranny  of  a  bigoted  Mohammedan  government  alone 
prevents  considerable  bodies  of  these  people  from  de- 
claring their  adhesion  to  the  Christian  belief.  This 
has  been  true,  at  least  in  scattered  instances,  for  many 
years,  but  the  presence  and  labors  of  evangelical  mis- 
sionaries have  developed  this  desire  in  some  remarkable 
demonstrations, — Herald  and  Prahyltr. 


"Islam"  is  the  favorite  word  among  the  Mohammed- 
ans by  which  thjy  designate  their  own  religion.  It 
means  absolute,  unquestioning  submission  to  the  will  of 
God,  especially  as  this  is  revealed  in  the  Koran  and  in 
the  traditions  of  Mohammed. 
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Deril  PosseflBion  in  India. 

BY  REV.   J.   P.    JONBS. 

tiere  such  a  thing  as  being  possessed  of  a  devil  ? 
¥ho  say  **No*'  are  very  few  in  India.    The  bulk 

people  here  strongly  believe  it  because  they 
they  almost  daily  see  instances  of  it.  The 
ebated  question  as  to  whether  those  cases  which 
under  the  notice  of  our  Savior  in  Palestine  were 
e  not  real  possessions  admits  of  but  one  answer 

Hindu  student  of  the  Bible.     "For,"  says  he, 

I  not  seen  scores  of  cases  of  real  possession 
? "     It  is  not  strange  in  a  land  where  devil-wor- 

so  universal  as  it  is  in  India  that  it  should  be 
panied  by  the  belief  that  some  of  these  beings  do 
heir  personal  abode  in  certain  men  and  women 
ntrol  their  actions.     The  result  which  we  witness 

a  large  body  of  human  beings  in  every  district 
e  '<  possessed/*  and  who,  while  in  that  state,  are 
ed  as  irresponsible  agents. 

other  day  began  an  annual  festival  in  this  city, 
tinues  nine  days,  and  is  the  special  season  of  ex- 
— the  time  when  the  family  of  every  afflicted  one 
to  appease  the  greater  deity  by  offerings  and 
means  and  thereby  drive  out  the  imp  or  imps 
leir  dearone.  Duringthis  festival  I  visited  ourgreat 
n  temple  and  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
»f  the  victims  of  this  evil.  I  was  informed  that 
er  than  500  women  thus  afflicted  were  brought  to 
mple  during  this  present  festival  for  cure  !    1  saw 

few  of  them — enough,  however,  to  fill  me  with 
s  and  disgust.  Almost  all  the  subjects  are  women, 
g  a  rare  sight  to  witness  a  man  in  this  state. 

be  asked  what  are  the  evidences  and  causes  of 
>uble,  I  would  say  that  they  are  numerous.  If  a 
I  is  of  a  specially  vicious  disposition,  abusing  her 
id  and  in  her  rage  destroying  his  property,  they 
laritably  say  that  she  is  possessed,  and  will  take 
the  temple  for  exorcism  ! 

lildless  woman  is  considered  by  her  husband  as 
the  abode  of  a  devil  which  must  be  cast  out.  A 
t  goes  to  the  bazaar  at  night  and  imagines  she 
ghost  on  the  way !  She  faints  away  on  her  re- 
y  which  she  is  henceforth  regarded  as  a  slave  to 
1  one  which  she  saw  until  he  is  cast  out  of  her  ! 
I,  I  might  say  generally  that  almost  all  nervous 
)ns  are  liable  to  be  regarded  as  indications  of  the 
ce  of  a  devil,  as  are  many  other  diseases  also, 
relatives  having  decided  that  the  individual  is 
sed,  they  take  her  to  the  temple  for  cure.  She 
monstrate  and  proclaim  her  freedom  from  a  devil, 
ey  insist  upon  her  going.     After  she  enters  the 

she  is  expected  to  go  through  the  *'  devil  dance," 
is  a  rapid  swinging  of  ttie  head  (with  dishevelled 
1  a  circle  whose  radius  is  about  one  foot.  If  she 
irough  this  performance  it  is  to  them  a  sure  sign 
session.  Sometimes  the  poor  woman  persists  in 
ming  her  innocence  and  will  not  dance,  until 
lally  tell  her  that  this  is  a  clear  indication  that 


she  is  possessed  of  a  ''dumb  devil,*'  which  is  considered 
the  worst  kind.  This  frightens  the  poor  woman,  who 
thereupon  yields  in  her  terror,  and  begins  to  move  her 
head  around  with  the  hundreds  of  others  similarly 
afflicted  about  her.  The  poor  creatures  that  I  witnessed 
were  indeed  a  most  pitiful  sight  They  swung  their 
heads  rapidly,  with  their  hair  flying  in  the  air  and  with 
glaring  eyes,  crying  in  the  meanwhile  to  the  temple  god- 
dess to  save  them.  It  is  curious  that  only  the  goddesses, 
so  far  as  I  know,  are  prayed  to  in  these  emergencies. 
Probably  the  gods  are  indififerent  to  their  troubles! 
After  swinging  thus  for  a  few  minutes  the  poor  creatures 
grow  dizzy  and  tumble  over  helplessly.  But  none  of 
the  relations  who  sit  around  move  a  hand  to  help  them. 
After  recovering  they  sit  up  and  resume  their  sad  task, 
and  continue  it  at  intervals  for  two  or  three  hours.  If 
the  devil  has  not  come  out  they  return  the  next  day  to 
the  temple  and  go  through  the  same  performance. 
Those  that  I  saw  had  been  there  for  seven  successive 
days. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  witnessing  the  evil  ones  (for 
there  were  said  to  be  two)  go  out  of  one  of  them.  The 
priest  stood  near  by  and  took  a  lock  of  her  hair  and 
raised  it  up  to  see  whether  it  would  stand  on  end.  Upon? 
its  refusal  to  do  so  he  told  her  to  "  dance  '*  more.  After 
doing  so  for  a  few  minutes  he  tried  the  lock  of  hair 
again,  and  lo,  it  stood  on  end  !  Whether  it  was  done 
by  wax  or  by  electrical  friction  I  do  not  know.  To  me 
its  standing  was  curious  enough,  to  them  it  was  a  cer- 
tain indication  that  the  devils  were  passing  out  through 
this  individual  lock.  The  priest  thereupon  tied  the 
lock  of  hair  into  a  few  knots  so  as  to  be  sure  which  it 
was.  The  woman  then  arose,  put  up  her  hair,  and 
seemed  at  the  end  of  the  agony  and  in  her  right  mind. 
The  two  devils  in  passing  out  gave  instructions  that  the 
lock  of  hair  should  be  cut  off  in  two  parts  and  buried 
in  two  separate  places  then  specified.  With  the  cutting 
of  the  hair  the  evil  one  is  supposed  to  pass  out  entirely, 
and  after  the  further  duty  of  making  offerings  to  the 
patron  goddess  the  trouble  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  end. 

They  claim  that  many  are  cured  and  that  some  leave 
only  to  return  the  next  annual  festival.  Certainly  the 
excitement  of  the  occasion,  with  the  whirling  agonies, 
may  be  enough  to  do  anything.  Add  to  this  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  poor  creatures  and  their  yearning  to  be 
freed  from  what  their  priests  have  taught  them  to  be 
nothing  else  than  the  indwelling  of  an  evil  spirit.  It  is 
also  true  that  when  the  devil  will  not  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  priest,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  woman 
won't,  the  priest  cruelly  beats  her  with  a  big  stick  until, 
as  he  says,  the  devil  submits.  One  common  thing 
which  they  do  with  the  lock  of  hair  is  to  nail  it  to  a  tree, 
into  which  the  devil  enters  with  the  nail.  Some  trees 
have  scores  of  such  locks  nailed  to  them. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  who  are  afflicted 
thus  go  to  the  temples  for  relief.  In  villages  there  are 
soothsayers,  one  of  whose  chief  sources  of  revenue  is  in 
casting  out  devils,  and  they  use  the  stick  very  freely. 
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Their  favorite  trick  is  to  ask  a  certain  sum  in  advance 
for  casting  out  the  evil  one.  Having  gone  half  through 
the  work  of  exorcism  they  claim  that  the  devil  is  very 
obstinate,  for  which  reason  they  nxust  have  more  money 
before  they  proceed.  Upon  the  appearance  of  any  nerv- 
ous affection  these  soothsayers  declare  it  is  possession, 
and  thereby  frighten  the  people  into  believing  it. — 
Christian  Weekly. 

A  Trip  in  Korea  by  a  Missionary. 

BY  REV.  H.  C.  APPENZEIXER. 

(The  following  is  a  report  read  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  at  Seoul,  Korea,    June  2,  1887.) 

I  left  for  Ping  Yang  city  April  13  last  in  company 
with  J.  H.  Hunt,  Esq.,  of  the  customs  service.  Ping 
Yang  city  is  550  li  from  Seoul.  Our  route  lay  over  the 
famous  Peking  road.  This  is  a  good  road  with  but  a 
few  places  where  to  my  mind  it  is  impassable  for  carts. 
Carts,  however,  do  pass  those  places,  but  how  they  do 
it  is  more  than  I  can  see. 

The  first  day  we  traveled  forty  li  stopping  at  Koyang, 
a  small  village  of  130  houses,  so  we  were  told  by  the 
people,  but  this  is  a  mere  guess.  From  this  place  there 
are  two  students  in  our  mission  school.  Villages  of  this 
size  and  larger  ones  contain  an  official's  house,  a  few 
tiled  houses  generally  in  a  dilapidated  condition;  the 
rest  are  straw-thatched.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
filthy  as  a  rule,  though  not  always,  with  an  abundance 
of  idle  men,  dirty  children  and  a  few  women,  who  seem 
to- do  most  of  the  work. 

Sunto,  the  capital  of  Korea  during  the  last  or  Wang 
dynasty,  is  a  walled  city,  with  a  population  inside  and 
outside  the  walls  of  say  80,000.  About  one-third  of  the 
city  is  cultivated.  The  ancient  palace  was  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city,  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  but  nothing  of  the  buildings  is  seen 
now.  The  ginseng  farms  are  interesting  and  give  em- 
ployment to  many  people.  There  are  no  other  indus- 
tries; the  business  part  centers  around  the  South  Gate; 
most  of  the  shops  are  on  the  outside. 

As  a  mission  station  Sunto  can  easily  be  worked  from 
Seoul.  Medical  work  could,  I  suppose,  be  begun  there 
by  a  doctor  visiting  the  place  monthly  or  even  oftener. 

Leaving  Sunto  one  feels  he  is  beyond  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  Seoul  and  is  truly  plunging  into  the  interior. 
The  country  becomes  more  hilly  and  of  course  poorer,  un- 
til the  An  mountains,  a  series  of  rolling  knolls,  are  reached. 
It  was  in  this  neighborhood  that  Mr.  Hunt's  teacher 
made  his  humorous  remark:  **  Here  they  have  good  hills, 
good  stones,  good  water — and  nothing  else."  Seventy 
li  from  Sunto,  where  we  stopped  over  night,  we  noticed 
for  the  first  time  stones  or  slates  used  for  roofing.  The 
country  is  poorer,  nothing  but  dry  grains  are  raised  ;  in 
fact  but  comparatively  few  rice  fields  are  seen  after 
leaving  Sunto.     Wang  Hai  is  not  a  fertile  province. 

Gold  mountain  is  a  hill  said  by  the  inhabitants  to 
contain  the  precious  metal;  it  has,  as  far  as  we  could 
judge,  every  indication  of  possessing  some  kind  of  min- 


eral wealth.     We  remember  it  especially  because  of  its 
strong  springs  of  splendidly  cold  water. 

Se  Hung  is  a  village  of  3,000  inhabitants  or  more. 
Pong  San  is  another  thriving  (for  Korea)  village,  after 
leaving  which  we  crossed  the  highest  hill — less  than  a 
thousand  feet — between  here  and  Ping  Yang. 

We  reached  Whang  Chow  April  20.  This  is  a  walled 
town  of  4,003  houses,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill 
and  on  a  large  creek.  The  town  itself  has  every  appear- 
ance of  poverty,  though  the  surrounding  countr}'  is  not 
barren.  A  few  foreign  articles,  such  as  cotton  cloth, 
paints  and  watches,  were  exposed  in  the  shops.  We 
asked  a  dealer  how  the  trade  was  and  he  replied,  very 
good.  But  this  was  so  indefinite,  for  from  the  stock  he 
had  on  hand  then  one  is  inclined  to  think  he  would 
regard  selling  one  or  two  pieces  of  cloth  a  year  as  doing 
a  very  brisk  business.  Foreigners  are  rarely  seen  here, 
and  their  presence  is  as  much  a  source  of  fear  to  some 
as  of  curiosity  to  others. 

Leaving  this  town  we  also  leave  the  steep  hills  and 
narrow  valleys  so  characteristic  of  Korea.  A  splendid 
road  leads  through  a  plain  with  just  enough  gentle 
knolls  and  a  sprinkling  of  trees  to  keep  it  from  being 
the  equal  of  a  small  prairie.  The  soil  is  neither 
very  good  nor  very  bad,  I  should  say;  entirely  useless 
for  rice,  but  good  for  dry  grains. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  April  23,  as  our  train  came 
to  the  top  of  a  small  knoll  we  first  saw  the  city  of  Ping 
Yang  in  the  distance.  The  city  is  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Tat  Tong  river.  It  does  not  lie  ^'foursquare" 
by  any  means ;  one  could  hardly  conceive  of  a  more 
irregular  wall.  Its  length,  however,  is  north  and  south; 
the  lowest  places  are  most  thickly  settled,  a  character- 
istic of  Korean  cities  and  villages. 

The  city  wall  is  not  as  strong  as  that  of  Seoul,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  gates,  except  tlie  east  gate. 
which,  facing  the  river,  is  indeed  imposing.  The  city 
contains  considerably  over  a  population  of  100,000, 
beside  those  \zi  the  suburbs.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name  and  will  always  be  the  center 
of  trade  and  political  influence. 

The  people  are  more  independent  than  in  some  parts 
of  Korea.  There  is  a  large  field  here  and  I  believe, 
should  a  port  be  opened,  we  ought  to  establish  a  station 
at  once.  A  doctor  and  a  teacher  should  enter  at  the 
same  time.  While  in  the  city  I  was  asked  by  one  of  mj 
former  pupils  to  open  a  school,  saying  there  were  many 
who  desired  to  study  English.  School  and  medical 
work  are  undoubtedly  the  entering  wedges  to  our  work 
in  Korea.     Teaching  and  healing  are  very  acceptable. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Ping  Ya:}g  Do  is  believed  to 
be  great.  We  saw  the  coal  mine,  rather  quarry,  for  it 
is  nothing  more  as  yet.  The  coal  is  brittle  because  so 
near  the  surface,  but  has  great  heating  qualities.  The 
gold  mines  we  started  to  visit,  but  because  of  the  swollen 
stream  and  brcken  bridges  did  not  succeed*  to  our  regret 

The  General  Sherman  a£fair  is  remembered  by  the 
people,  but  they  refuse  to  be  questioned  about  it. 
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Ojlon  Scenes. 

By    M»S.    J.    L.    PHILLTPS. 

)ur  vessel  entered  the  harbor  in  Ceylon,  calama- 
Irough-Iike  boats  with  wide  out- rigging — were 
%  the  surf  in  every  direction,  bringing  us  tropical 
Though  many  years  have  slipped  away,  those 
Cingalese  faces,  their  merry  voices,  and  even 
licious  flavor  of  fruits,  come  to  us  with  to-day's 
ess.  We  have  seen  many  people  in  many  lands, 
ine  so  universally  lighi-hearted  and  gay.  From 
ountain  fastnesses,  cocoanut  shades,  cinnamon 
IS,  and  ocean's  pearly  banks  they  came  to  us 
ng,  they  went  away  laughing,  and  we  laugh  at 
spontaneous  meiriment  as  we  remember  it  to- 
rn their  little  sea-girt  home  they  send  out  some  of 
;  rarest  products.  Cocoanut-patms,  indeed,  palms 
ry  variety,  whose  uses  are  equal  to  the  number  of 
1  the  year,  grow  in  great  luxuriance.  Before  the 
juese  reached  Ceylon  the  Arabs  brought  the 
■plant,  whose  tender  leaves  the  Cingalese  used  for 
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curry  and  its  delicate  jessamine  flowers  to  adorn  the 
shrines  of  Buddha  until  the  English  Viceroy  himself 
laid  out  coffee  plantations  for  them  and  mdde'  it  an 
article  of  commerce.  Cocoa  and  chocolate  that  give 
our  breakfast  tables  their  aroma  flourish  here.  Lbvely 
pearls  are  found  off  Ceylon's  coasts,  and  she  sends  rub- 
ber from  the  caoutchouc- tree,  ivory  from  her  wild  ele- 
phants, malarial  healing  from  the  cinchona,  plaiif,  and 
finest  spirts  to  every  quarter  oi  the  globe.  Her  cinna- 
mon and  spice  gardens  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  the 
nutmeg,  with  its  rosy  pulp  opening  when  ripe  so  as  to 
disclose  an  ebony  shell  entwined  with  a  scarlet  lace- 
work  of  mace,  beneath  which  lies  the  real  spice,  is 
queen  of  all. 

Nature  has  given  Ceylon  a  sheltered  nook  just  south 
of  the  wild  cyclones  that  sweep  Madras  and  Calcutta. 
It  is  too  far  *cst  for  the  Java  earthquakes  and  a  little 
east  of  the  Madagascar  and  Mauritius  hurricanes. 

Colombo,  one  of  its  capitals,  has  become  the  great 
central  mail  and  commercial  steamer  port  in  the  East. 
All  the  magnificent  steamers  of  the  Teninsula  and 
Oriental  Company  and  many  lines  from  Europe,  China, 
and  Australia  Stop  here  regularly.  It  is  a  delightful 
entrance  to  the  mountains  beyond,  which  European 
invalids  and  tourists  visit  very  frequently.  The  sons 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  went  to  remote  haunts  to  see 
some  wild  elephants  kraaled  or  driven  into  an  in- 
closure. 

But  the  monarch!  of  the  jungle  proposed  no  such 
entertainment  for  foreign  royalty,  and  remained  on 
their  own  thrones  till  the  day  after  (he  princes  left, 
when  they  walked  into  the  kraal  with  elephantine 
majesty,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  captors  whose 
frantic  efforts  were  so  untimely. 

The  other  capital,  Kamly,  nestled  among  the  hills 
like  Benares,  Mecca  and  Jerusalem,  has  its  shrine 
sacred  to  a  large  portion  of  the  human  family.  Ma- 
ligHwa,  or  most  sacred  Buddhist  temple  in  the  world, 
contains  the  Dalada,  or  Buddha's  tooth,  to  which  kings 
of  Burma,  India,  Tibet,  China,  and  Japan  send  offer- 
ings. 

The  Buddhist  featt  in  honor  of  the  Datada  is  marked 
with  Orienliil  brilliancy.  The  sactuar)-  which  holds  the 
Kioih  is  in  one  corner  of  the  temple  attached  to  the 
pylace  of  the  kings.  The  six  cases  which  enshrine  it 
;(rfi  of  silver,  gold  and  precious  stones.  On  the  festal 
day  the  three  inner  cases  are  placed  on  thebLckof  an 
elephant,  richly  caparisoned.  As  he  passes  through 
the  temple  gate  two  lines  of  magnificent  elephants, 
forming  a  double  line  in  front  of  the  entrance,  kneel 
while  the  people  join  the  points  of  their  fingers  above 
[heir  heads,  and  the  vast  multitude  burst  into  a  chorus 
of  solemn  adoration.  The  elephant  then  passes  on  to  a 
temporary  temple  surpassing  Corinthian  architecture  in 
beauty  and  grace.  Here  the  cases  are  rtmoved,  and 
on  a  gold  lotus  flower  in  the  center  of  a  silver  table  the 
tooth,  a  bit  of  ditcolored  curved  ivoTy,two  inches  long, 
appears,  an   object  of  intense  veneration  to  the  Buddh- 
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istSy  and  considered  the  palladium  of  the  country. 
During  this  feast  Kandy  has  no  peer.  "  The  brilliant 
pageantry,  elegant  decorations  of  the  temporary  build- 
ings, picturesque  dresses  of  the  chiefs,  the  majestic  ele- 
phants, and  the  dense  mass  of  people,  throw  an  air  of 
imposing  grandeur  over  the  spectacle,  to  which  the  old 
temple,  sacred  trees,  and  wild,  beautiful  scenery  around 
the  Kandian  capital  form  a  fitting  landscape." 

Buddha  has  a  multitude  of  followers  among  the  Cin- 
galese. But  mild  and  moral  as  his  doctrines  are,  they 
have  failed  '*  to  arrest  man  in  his  career  of  passion  and 
pursuit,"  and  many  of  his  so-called  disciples  have  a 
stolid  indifference  for.rdlgion  of  any  form.  "Yet, 
strange  to  say,  under  this  coldness  there  are  supersti- 
tious fires  whose  flames  overtop  the  icy  summits  of 
Buddhist  philosophy,'*  and  excite  a  deeper  awe  in  the 
mind  of  the  Cingalese.  Hence,  demon-worship,  their 
earliest  form  of  religion,  is  still  extant.  Devil-priests, 
on  every  domestic  occurrence  and  in  their  calamities, 
are  called  in  and  their  barbarous  ceremonies  performed. 
Devil-dancers  are  implicitly  relied  upon  in  times  of 
sickness,  and  before  the  patient  they  personate  the 
demon  which  is  afflicting  him,  and  spend  the  night  in 
performing  fiendish  rites,  and  in  the  morning  exorcise 
the  demon  and  go  away  with  the  rich  ofifering,  praying 
that  the  life  of  the  sufferer  be  spared.  Buddhist  priests 
connive  at  this  worship,  and  even  practice  it,  because 
they  cannot  suppress  it.  But  Ceylon,  the  "  gem  of  the 
ocean,"  is  one  of  the  isles  "waiting  for  His  law,"  and  on 
her  mountain. tops  there  are  many  feet  bearing  the 
^'good  tidings,"  and  her  spicy  vales  have  heard  and 
learned  of  Him  ^ho  in  His  own  good  time  will  cast  out 
the  demons  and  fill  the  Buddhist  temples  with  praises  to 
the  triune  God — Christian  Weekly, 


The  Palaoes  of  Persia. 

Teheran  abounds  in  palaces,  some  of  which  are 
occupied  or  visited  by  the  Shah,  while  others  are  en- 
tirely deserted  except  by  the  keepers.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  palaces  of  Teheran  is  called  Negaris- 
tin.  It  was  built  by  Feth  Ali  Shah,  grandfather  of  the 
present  king.  He  was  a  monarch  of  great  ability, 
famous  as  a  poet  and  for  his  handsome  person  and 
magnificent  beard;  also  for  the  number  of  his  children. 
The  walls  of  the  upper  half  of  the  audience  chamber 
of  this  palace  are  decorated  with  an  immense  panoramic 
painting  by  a  Persian  artist,  representing  the  king  on 
his  golden  throne,  surrounded  by  his  sons  and  the  chief 
men  of  his  realm.  The  figures  are  life  size  and  the 
portraits  excellent,  while  as  a  study  of  costume  this 
painting  is  invaluable.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
historical  paintings  in  existence.  In  this  palace  a  prime 
minister  of  Persia  was  strangled  by  order  of  Feth  Ali 
Shah,  who  had  become  jealous  of  his  power. 

Nothing  more  poetical  and  artistic  could  be  imagined 
than  Negaristan.  After  passing  the  grand  gateway  we 
enter  a  vast  avenue  of  palm  trees  interspersed  with 


rosebushes.  Then  we  come  to  a  pavilion,  which  is  re- 
flected in  the  still  waters  of  a  marble  tank  and  decorated 
in  the  exterior  with  stucco  work  of  exquisite  delicacy 
and  beauty.  The  interior  is  shaped  like  a  cross,  with 
an  arched  ceiling  gilded  and  supported  by  twisted 
columns^  tinted  green,  scarlet  and  gold.  The  stained 
glass  windows  are  draped  with  sumptuous  curtains, 
embroidered  by  hand  in  gold  thread  and  scarlet. 
Another  walk  up  the  avenue  takes  us  to  the  central 
building  which  surrounds  an  octagonal  court,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  deep  pool  inclosed  with 
marble. 

Another  walk  leads  us  to  the  anderoon^ytYitrt  lived  the 
royal  wives.  A  curious  feature  of  this  anderoon  is  the 
bath  of  marble,  to  which  one  descends  by  an  inclined 
plane  leading  to  a  subterranean  hall,  supported  by  a 
row  of  pillars  around  a  central  tank;  the  bath  where 
the  woman  bathed  adjoins  this  hall.  Opposite  the  pool 
is  a  steep,  narrow  slide  of  polished  marble.  When  the 
king  wished  to  amuse  himself  on  a  warm  day  he  ordered 
his  wives  to  slide  down  this  marble  slope  into  his  arms. 
Now  all  are  gone,  the  king  and  his  wives  and  their 
children. 

The  reigning  king  lives  in  the  center  of  Teheran,  in  a 
palace  called  the  Ark  or  Citadel.  It  stands  in  the  midst 
of  a  garden  planted  with  superb  sha'de  trees.  The 
palace  is  approached  through  magnificent  gates,  faced 
in  elegant  designs  in  colored  bricks,  a  style  of  decora- 
tion which  might  be  well  adopted  in  the  United  States. 

At  sunset  musicians  with  horns  and  kettledrums 
collect  on  the  lofty  gallery  of  the  principal  gate,  fifty 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  send  forth  a  curious  medley 
of  sound  over  the  city  at  the  same  moment  that  the 
melodious  voice  of  the  muezzin  summons  the  faithful  to 
prayer,  singing,  "There  is  but  one  God  and 
Mahomet  is  his  prophet."  Then  one  may  see  the  mule- 
teer or  the  porter  or  the  soldier,  who  is  piously  inclined, 
kneeling  wherever  he  happens  to  be  in  the  street  and  say- 
ing his  prayers  with  many  obeisances.  Then«  too,  the 
great  gates  are  closed,  and  no  one  can  pass  without  a 
special  order  until  the  muezzin  again  summons  the  faith- 
ful to  morning  prayers. 

A  special  chamber  in  the  Ark,  of  which  the  key  is  kept 
by  the  king,  is  devoted  to  the  crown  jewels  and  treasury. 
This  collection  is  unsurpassed  in  splendor  and  value  by 
the  famous  treasures  of  Dresden  or  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. It  includes  the  numerous  presents  given  to  the 
kings  of  Persia  .by  foreign  sovereigns.  But  more  than 
all  there  is  here  the  astonishing  wealth  of  gems  gathered 
by  the  conquerors  who  in  former  times  laid  a  large  part 
of  Asia  at  the  feet  of  Persia.  Neither  civil  wars,  inva- 
sions, nor  the  wastefulness  of  Oriental  royalty,  have  suf- 
ficed to  materially  diminish  the  collection  of  the  crown 
jewels  of  Persia.  Many  of  them  were  brought  from 
India  by  the  famous  Nadir  Shah,  who^  beatdea  what  he 
distributed  to  his  army,  brought  back  from  Delhi  upward 
of  one  hundred  millions  in  rubies,  diamonds-  and  other 
inestimable  treasures. — S.  G.  W.  Benjamin. 
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Chrlatluiltr  in  Jenmlem. 

BV  RtV.  J.  H.   CUIHIKO,  D.D. 

FeruBalem,  the  chief  city  and  capital  of  Palestine, 
:io  of  the  no n- Moslem  population  is  much  greater 
;  is  throughout  the  country.  Christians  and  7ews 
er  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  the  followers  of  the 
prophet  in  number.  We  might  naturally  expect 
lis  would  produce  a  feeling  of  tolerance  toward 
Sanity  in  the  city,  and  indirectly  in  the  country, 
ally  as  much  of  the  wealth,  energy  and  intelli- 
of  the  city  is  found  in  the  Christian  element  of 
lulation: 

ortunately,  however,  the  moral  and  political  in- 
;  of  Christianity  is  almost  entirely  neutralized  by 
ivided  front  which  it  presents.  The  principal 
IS  of  the  Christian  church  are  r^resented  by 
Btablishments.  The  Greek  church  is  numerically 
ongest,  hasa  Patriarch,agood  number  of  churches, 
teries  and  schools,  and  is  much  fostered  by  Rus- 
oncy  and  influence.  The  Latin  church,  more  or 
.eked  by  French  assistance,  has  a  smaller  number 
lerents,  but  is  more  earnest  and  aggressive  in  its 
.  In  1S47  the  Latin  Patriarchate,  which  had  been 
yance  since  1291,  was  filled  by  the  appointment 
erga,  and  the  Franciscans  began  zealous  prosely- 
lorts.  These  monks  and  two  orders  of  sisters  have 
ished  very  efficient  schools  in  which  youth  of  all 
ind  religions  are  thoroughly  instructed  in  Romish 
le. 

practical  chacaetOT  of  the  education  given  is  seen 
course  pursued  at  the  girls'  school  belonging  to 
>nvent   of  the   Sisters  of  Zion,     As    I  was  con- 

I  from  one  class-room  to  another  in  my  visit  to 
nvent,  I  found  that  the  knowledge  of  the  three  R's 
two  or  three  of  the  languages  of  this  polyglot  city 

familiarity  with  house-keeping,  together  with  a 
lling  faith  in  Romanism,  were  systematically  aimed 
>  make  them  good  wives  and  good  Catholics,"  as 
^ntle-voiced  sister,  who  was  my  guide,  expressed 
'.     The  smaller  Eastern  churches  are  represented 

Armenians,  who  have  a  Patriarch,  and  a  large 
tery  on  Mt.  Zion,  and  by  a  few  Abyssinians, 
and  Greek  Catholics. 

«stantism  has  a  very  small  following.  There  is  a 
lie  founded  through  the  efforts  of  Frederick 
»  IV.  of  Prussia,  which  has  been  jointly  supported 
gland  and  Germany.  A  good  church  stands  on 
ion  and  some  good  schools  have  been  established. 
Qciety  for  Promoting  Christianity  Among  the  Jews 
csented  by  several  workers  who  seek  to  lead  the 
idants  of  Abraham  to  accept  the  true  Messiah, 
'abic  church   and   school  outside  the  city  wall  is 

for  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The 
icsses  of  Kaiserwerth  have  a  hospital  and  a  girls' 
lage,  called  the   Tahtha  Kumi.    There  is  also  a 

II  for  ophthalmic  cases,  under  the  charge  of  a 
physician.     These  agencies  are  doing  a  quiet 


work  for  good,  which  must  tell  in  the  future,  but  thus 
far  the  results  have  been  meagre. 

The  Anglican  Church  has  lately  appointed  a  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  Bishop  BIyth. 

In  speaking  of  Protestant  Christianity,  I  have  not 
mentioned  two  small  bodies  of  Western  Christians  who 
have  made  their  home  in  Jeius3lem,  and  call  themselves 
respectively  The  German  Temple  and  The  Bride.  The 
Jemple  has  colonies  at  Jaffa,  Sarona  and  Haifa  also. 
The  members  of  its  communities  are  very  intelligent, 
industrious,  prosperous  and  excellent  people.  Their 
distinctive  doctrine,  founded  on  a  peculiar  interpre- 
tation of  some  of  the  prophecies,  is  that  Christians  ought 
to  settle  in  Palestine,  and  particularly  in  Jerusalem,  and 
lay  the  foundation,  or  rather,  form  the  nucleus,  of  that 
divine  kingdom  which  the  prophets  foretold  should 
have  an  earthly,  visible  embodiment,  They  believe 
that  the  mission  of  restoring  the  Holy  Land  and  Holv 
City  has  been  transferred  from  the  Jews,  the  natural 
children  of  Abraham,  to  Christians  who  are  his  true 
spiritual  seed,  and  although  they  accept  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  evangelical  churches,  they  have  separated  from 
those  churches  in  order  that  they  may  be  unfettered  in 
their  efforts  to  establish  a  visible  spiritual  Isri-el,  of 
which  the  ancient  Israelite  nation  was  an  imperfect 
type. 

The  Bride  is  a  small  community,  composed  princi- 
pally of  Americans,  who  believe  that  Christ  has  come  to 
them,  although  he  is  not  visible  to  others,  and  that  they 
are  his  Spiritual  Bride.  This  community  has  its  head- 
quarters on  Mt.  Bezetha.  Its  members  profess  to  have 
all  things  in  common  and  look  to  God  by  faith  for  their 
support,  without  any  personal  effort  to  obtain  funds. 
They  do  not  hold  to  marriage,  and  those  who  are  mar- 
ried live  as  though  they  were  not.  They  also  profess  to 
receive  divine  revelations  in  regard  to  daily  duties  and 
concerning  the  signs  which  declare  the  time  of  the 
manifestation  of  Christ's  veritable  kingdom.  Erratic 
as  arethe  views  of  these  people,  their  life  isvery  simple, 
pious  and  blameless.  Much  time  is  given  to  prayer  and 
an  unselfish  service  of  the  poor,  the  unfortunate  and  the 
sick,  by  which  they  have  gained  the  respect  and 
sympathy  of  not  a  few  Moslems.  Neither  of  these 
peculiar  bodies  of  Christians  makes  any  effort  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  people  of  the  land.  Their  object 
is  not  missionary  and  hence  they  are  not  direct  factors 
in  the  conversion  of  the  people  to  Christ. 

Such  are  the  forms  of  Christianity  and  the  general 
character  of  its  present  condition  as  found  in  Jerusalem. 
The  great  body  of  it  must  become  permeated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  through  a  heart  knowledge  of  Christ 
before  it  can  begin  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  the 
past,  and  be  a  source  of  divine  life  and  blessing  to 
Moslems  and  Jews,  or  else  a  very  much  larger  force  of 
earnest  and  godly  men  from  the  spiritual  missionary 
churches  of  the  West  must  be  the  messengers  of  a 
Gospel  which  compels  respect  and  belief. — The 
Slandard. 
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Katerlal  Progress  in  Syria. 

idence  ot  progress  is  seen  on  every  side.  The 
5  are  increasing  in  size  and  population,  imports  and 
rts  are  steadily  rising,  trade  is  passing  from  the 
s  of  Europeans  into  those  of  the  native  merchants, 
he  fellahin  are  beginning  to  invest  money  in  cattle- 
ig.  In  the  larger  seaports  the  signs  of  material 
th  are  especially  striking. 

irut,  for  example,  would  hardly  be  known  for  the 
place  by  travelers  of  the  last  generation  were  they 
visit  it  now.  It  has  quadrupled  in  extent  and 
lation  within  the  last  five-and-twenty  years,  and  is 
icaliy  a  new  city,  built  partly  in  the  Western  style, 
r  the  supervision  of  a  German  architect.  The 
pean  quarter,  as  it  is  called,  is  positively  palatial, 
i^ell  paved,  lighted,  and — incredible  enough — has 
ps  of  street  scavengers.  There  is  water  laid  on, 
led  by  an  English  waterworks  company;  a  public 
ige  service  to  Tripoli  and  Horns,  organized  in  1882 
:ompany  having  a  capital  of  ^^20,000;  and  it  can 
IX  boast  a  successful  paper-mill,  costing  upward 
2o,ooo,  erected  in  1883,  and  capable  of  supplying 
hole  of  Syria  with  paper  of  first-class  quality. 
»m    a    squalid    and   unsavory  Eastern    port,  with 

fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  residents,  Beirut  has 
1  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  a  thriving  European 
oty  having  a  population  of  over  eighty  thousand, 
his  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  harbor,  and 
IS  have  to  anchor  in  the  open  roadstead.  The 
Ing  touching  at  Beirut  has  grown,  in  the  same  five- 
wrenty  years,  from  100  vessels,  of  30,000  tons,  to 
^  400  steamers  and  3500  sailing  vessels,  with  a  ton- 
3f  400,000  gross. 

less  marked  is  the  progress  made  of  late  years  in 
bout  Jaffa,  the  most  southerly  seaport  of  Syria. 
hanges  in  this  ancient  and  interesting  little  town 
ninently  striking.  The  old  wall  that  surrounded 
;r  the  primitive  Eastern  fashion,  has  been  pulled 

the  moat  filled  up  to  admit  of  an  extension  of  the 
vailable  for  building;  and  numbers  of  new  houses 
>een  erected,  many  of  imposing  style  and  size,  to 
thing  of  depots  and  magazines.     North  and  south 

town  is  quite  a  series  of  suburbs,  substantially 
yy  Arab  immigrants  from  Upper  Egypt,  who  are 
g  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  And  it  is  noted,  too, 
le  houses  have  glass  windows,  a  thing  unheard  of 
f  years  ago.  The  country  round  about  Jaffa  is 
nore  changed  than  the  port  itself.  It  is  being 
ted  into  qaite  an  earthly  paradise,  one  vast  orange- 

a  region  of  orchards  and  fruit-gardens. 
fa,  the  little  port  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel, 
used  from  its  torpor,  and  gone  in  for  building  and 
ling, — on  a  small  scale,  of  course.  It  is  so 
m1  that  Herr  Schick,  the  government  surveyor  of 
igs,  declares  he  did  not  recognize  the  place  when 
isited  it  in  1880. 

area,  once   famous,  but  wholly  deserted  for  cen- 

is  on  the  high-road  to  become  once  again  a  center 


for  trade.  There  is  the  nucleus  of  a  new  town  rising, 
inhabited  by  Moslem  immigrants  from  Boznia  and 
Herzegovina;  a  custom  house  is  built,  and  a  line  of 
steamers  will  call  there  regularly.  In  the  larger  towns 
of  the  interior,  the  note  of  progress  has  been  struck,  and 
all  are  in  a  state  of  transition. 

Bethlehem  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  and  im- 
proved out  of  all  knowledge.  The  streets  were  formely 
impassable  in  winter;  now  they  are  paved  and  tolerably 
clean,  passable  at  any  time.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Tiberias  and  Nazareth. 

Nablous — the  ancient  Shechem  where  Joseph  was  sold 
— is  become  one  vast  soap-boiling  establishment.  Its 
product  is  in  general  demand  throughout  Syria,  and  it 
may  yet  become  the  Northampton  of  Palestine  for  boots. 
The  most  satisfactory  sign  of  progress  in  the  interior  is, 
in  our  opinion,  the  advance  in  agriculture,  and  the 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  appear  to 
devote  themselves  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  order  of  things  in  Jerusalem,  too,  is  very  different 
from  what  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  change 
the  Holy  City  is  gradually  undergoing  strikes  every 
tra^reler  who  has  revisited  the  place  after  an  interval  of 
eight  or  ten  seasons.  Whole  quarters  have  been  rebuilt, 
sanitation  is  cared  for,  the  streets  are  well  lighted,  clocks 
are  placed  on  many  public  buildings,  and  the  gates  are 
no  longer  closed  at  sun-down,  to  the  inconvenience  of 
residents  and  the  hindrance  of  tradespeople.  The  tan- 
neries and  slaughter-houses  have  been  removed  to  a 
distance,  and  outside  the  walls  of  the  ancient  enclosure 
a  '*  new  Jerusalem  **  is  slowly  rising,  that  at  the  present 
rate  of  growth  will  in  a  few  years  quite  overshadow  the 
old  city,  exceeding  it  both  in  area  and  population. 
Suburbs  are  springing  up  round  about  and  extending, 
notably  on  the  western  side.  And  as  Herr  Schick,  the 
government  surveyor,  estimates  the  number  of  dwellings 
to  have  "  probably  trebled  "  in  five-and-twenty  years, 
some  idea  may  be  forpied  of  the  rate  at  which  Syria  is 
making  progress,  notwithstanding  many  and  serious  dis- 
advantages.— Spectator, 


A  Siamese  Ceremony. 

One  year  in  April,  we  went  up  to  the  "  Mountain  of 
the  Highest  Heaven"  to  see  the  governor  and  other 
noblemen  of  Petchaburie  drink  "The  Water  of  Alle- 
giance" to  their  king.  It  was  a  very  pretty  ceremony, 
and  one  that  we  had  never  seen  before. 

The  people  were  gathered  in  the  king's  large  audi- 
ence hall,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  occasion. 
The  doors  had  all  been  thrown  wide  open,  and  as  we 
ascended  the  stone  steps  the  governor  saw  us  and  in- 
vited us  to  sit  on  his  mat.  It  was  the  place  of  greatest 
honor  in  the  hall,  and  there  being  no  chairs  we  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  and  sat  down  in  real  Oriental 
fashion  on  a  lovely  Turkish  mat.  To  our  left  was  the 
governor's  son,  and  beyond  him  other  nobles  and  offi- 
cers according  to  rank.    The  governor  had  two  of  his 
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little  daughters  with  him.  They  were  dressed  in  for- 
eign style,  and  one  of  them  even  had  shoes  and  stock- 
ings on,  but  the  elder  one  had  bare  limbs  and  golden 
anklets.  He  was  very  kind  and  polite  to  us,  explaining 
the  different  parts  of  the  ceremony  and  answering 
.  questions. 

Before  him  was  an  elegant  array  of  costly  vessels 
and  trays,  such  as  the  king  presents  to  those  who  are 
entitled  to  the  honor.  They  are  sure  tokens  of  rank 
and  royal  favor.  I  think  there  were  eleven  pieces  and 
all  pure  gold.  There  was  a  tea  pot,  a  water-goblet  and 
plate,  betel  trays,  tobacco-boxes,  and  cigar-cases.  All 
were  of  the  most  curious  workmanship.  The  teapot 
was  specially  beautiful.  It  was  covered  with  figures  of 
Chinamen  and  their  curious  little  houses  and  pagodas, 
intermingled  with  trees,  flowers  and  birds,  showing 
plainly  that  if  the  work  was  not  done  in  China,  the 
style  at  least  was  borrowed  from  the  Celestials. 

The  governor's  son  had  a  set  of  black  ware,  with 
flowers  in  gold-leaf;  and  the  Pra  Palaht,  or  lieutenant- 
governor,  next  to  him,  but  ranking  higher,  had  a  golden 
set  that  rivaled  those  of  the  governor  himself.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  that  there  were  no  gold  cups  for  tea. 
The  Pra  Palaht  had  an  an  ordinary  China  teacup,  with 
a  handle  on  one  side  and  his  monogram  on  the  other, 
while  the  governor  had  a  little  blue  china  dish.  They 
gave  us  tea  to  drink,  and  would  willingly  have  supplied 
us  with  betel  and  cigarettes  had  they  not  known  we 
would  decline  the  generous  offer. 

The  governor  wore  his  regular  court  suit,  consisting 
of  a  purple  silk  waist-cloth,  a  white  shirt  and  coat,  a 
goMen  girdle  or  belt,  white  stockings  extending  above 
his  knees,  and  black  shoes.  It  is  a  very  simple  and 
comfortable  dress.  He  had  the  king's  portrait  in  a 
golden  locket  tied  about  his  neck  with  a  pink  ribbon,  a 
golden  star  set  with  jewels  on  his  right  breast,  and  a 
silver  medal  on  his  left.  The  silver  medal  he  received 
at  Calcutta  when  Queen  Victoria, was  proclaimed  Em- 
press of  India.  It  has  her  likeness  and  new  title  on 
ona  side,  and  an  Indian  inscription  on  the  other,  which 
wa  could  not  read,  and  the  English  date  "Jan.  ist, 
1877."  He  had  a  white  round-crowned  hat,  sur- 
mounted by  a  gold  pagoda,  of  which  he  seemed  spe- 
cially proud,  judging  by  the  way  he  lifted  it  and  ten- 
derly turned  it  round  and  round,  and  finally  placed  it 
directly  in  front  of  us. 

What  the  very  beginning  of  the  ceremony  was  we  do 
not  know,  for  we  arrived  too  late  to  see.  But  the  first 
thing  we  noticed  was  the  feeding  of  prie?ts.  There 
were  six  of  them  in  their  sacred  yellow  robes  sitting 
opposite  us,'  with  great  trays  piled  with  food,  from 
which  they  were  helping  themselves,  in  a  not  very 
dainty  way,  with  their  fingers.  And  although  they  con- 
sider it  a  sin  for  a  Buddhist  priest  to  look  at  a  woman, 
they  watched  us  a  great  deal  more,  I  think,  than  we  did 
them. 

The  king's  throne  at  one  end  of  the  hall  was  occu- 
pied by  a  large  id)ly  a  golden  image  of  Buddha.    Be- 


fore it  were  arranged  flowers,  offerings,  lighted  candles, 
and  smoking  incense-sticks,  while  in  the  very 'front 
was  a  large  brazen  urn,  holding  four  or  five  gallons  of 
water,  and  by  its  side  a  gun,  a  spear  and  three  swords. 
When  the  priests  had  finished  their  breakfast,  for  all 
this  was  in  the  early  morning,  a  ball  of  unspun  cotton 
string  was  attached  to  the  idol  and  then  carried  to  the 
priests,  who,  allowing  the  cords  to  pass  through  both 
their  hands,  sat  holding  it  thus  while  they  prayed  at 
intervals. 

A  young  man  stepped  to  the  center  of  the  hall,  and 
kneeling  before  the  idol,  opened  one  of  those  strange 
folding  books  and  began  to  read  the  oaths  of  allegiance. 
They  were  truly  fearful,  and  I  whispered  to  my  nearest 
neighbor  that  if  we  believed  the  evil  spirits,  to  which 
they  appealed,  had  the  power  attributed  to  them,  we 
would  never  dare  take  such  an  oath.  After  the  reading 
of  each  part  the  priests  would  pray,  the  nobles  bow 
their  heads  in  assent,  and  with  clasped  hands  worship 
the  idol. 

When  all  had  taken  the  oath  three  men  came  forward, 
and  as  they  bowed  to  the  idol  two  others  who  sat  near 
an  open  door  began  to  blow  large  conch-shells.  I  had 
not  noticed  these  men  before,  and  the  strange,  weird 
sound  they  produced  with  the  shells  startled  me. 
They  were  fine-looking  young  men,  without  the  least 
shadow  of  beard  or  mustache.  They  were  both 
dressed  in  white  robes,  and  had  their  long,  heavy  black 
hair  twisted  up  like  a  woman's.  One  of  the  three 
men  bowing  to  the  idol  belonged  to  the  same  race. 
They  are  what  the  Siamese  call  "  Mons.''  I  have  since 
been  told  that  these  **Mons"  always  take  part  in  the 
religious  ceremonies  connected  with  the  king,  although 
they  themselves  are  Brahmins.  There  are  numerous 
settlements  of  them  in  Siam  now,  and  the  French 
Jesuits  claim  many  of  them  as  converts  to  their  faith. 

The  three  men  before  the  idol  now  arose.  Two  of 
them  were  Siamese,  and  they  stood  one  on  either  side 
of  the  brazen  vessel  filled  with  water.  The  man  at  the 
right  unsheathed  the  swords  one  by  one,  and  handed 
them  to  the  "Mon,"  who  dipped  each  one  into  the 
water  three  times,  and  then  passed  it  to  the  Siamese  on 
the  left,  who  wiped  the  blades  and  put  them  back  into 
their  scabbards.  The  spear  and  the  gun  were  likewise 
dipped  into  the  water.  Tnis  dipping  of  these  weapons 
into  the  water  has  a  peculiar  significance.  It  implies 
that  those  who  have  taken  the  oath  will  die  by  these 
tokens  of  the  king's  power  if  they  rebel  against  him. 

All  this  time  the  shells  were  sounding,  the  priests 
chanting,  and  the  people  clasping  their  hands  to  the 
idol.  Then  the  **  Mon  "  took  a  golden  basin  from  the 
governor's  mat  and  brought  him  some  of  the  water. 
He  also  gave  to  the  son  and  two  or  three  others. 
Beginning  with  the  governor,  they  all  stood  up,  bowed 
to  the  idol  and  then  to  the  king,  in  the  direction  of 
Bangkok.  They  drank  a  mouthful  of  water,  and  with 
the  rest  they  sprinkled  their  heads  and  washed  tbcir 
hands.    After  the  higher  nobles  were  serveid  the  brmzeo 
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urn  was  carried  to  the  rear  of  the  hall,  and  the  petty 
officers  were  allowed  to  help  themselves.  It  was  amus- 
ing to  see  them  crowd  around  and  dip  with  all  sorts  of 
vessels — one  with  a  teapot,  another  with  a  cocoanut- 
shell. 

So  they  drank,  and  sprinkled  and  washed  with  the 
water  of  allegiance,  and  in  great  confusion  the  assem- 
bly broke  up,  and  each  one  started  for  his  own  home, 
leaving  everything  to  be  gathered  up  by  the  servants. 
As  we  passed  out  I  could  not  refrain  from  saying  to  the 
governor,  "  Notwithstanding  all  this  the  subjects  often 
rebel  against  their  king." 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  but  they  always  have  to  submit  at 
last  " 

"  Not  according  to  your  Siamese  histories,"  I  added, 
"  for  they  tell  of  many  a  king  cast  down  and  another 
set  up  on  the  royal  throne."  At  this  be  was  silent  and 
so  was  I. — From  Siam,  tfie  If  earl  of  Farther  India,  by 
Miss  Cl>rt. 
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Allahabad,  with  its  wide,  straight  roads,  pleasant 
bungalows  and  shady  trees,  lies  very  near  "the  junc- 
tion of  the  waters  " — a  spot  most  sacred  to  the  Hindus. 
Just  within  sight  of  the  massive  fort  the  Jumna  curves 
round  and  meets  the  muddy  Ganges.  While,  according 
to  Hindu  mythology,  a  third  river,  having  its  source  in 
tieaven,  flows  unseen  to  form  a  trio  of  peculiar  sanctity. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  it  was  of  frequent 
occurrence  for  pilgrims  to  renounce  life  by  drowning 
themselves  here  at  the  spot  where  the  rivers  unite. 

Here  in  summer  time,  while  the  great  cracked  bed  of 
the  river  is  mainly  dry,  quite  a  busy,  thriving  village 
springs  up  on  the  neck  of  land  nearest  the  meeting. 
Booths  of  every  description,  guarded  by  forests  of  bam- 
boo, with  wonderful  flags  attached,  arrest  the  eye.  Idol 
shops  are  scattered  everywhere,  and  stalls  displaying 
snail  bottles  of  sacred  water,  or  strings  of  seeds,  an- 
swering the  purpose  of  Hindu  rosaries. 

Here,  too,  may  be  seen  public  readers  of  the  Shasters 
— Brahmins  seated  comfortably  on  bed-like  divans, 
mumbling  .to  small  congregations  around,  while  further 
on,  at  the  meeting  of  the  waters,  meritorious  bathing  is 
continually  indulged  in.  But  for  me  the  chief  interest 
centered  in  the  numberless  Fakeers  frequenting  the 
place,  and  especially  so  in  Baba  Surada,  whose  portrait, 
stolen  unawares,  accompanies  this  paper. 

A  raised  platform  of  cement,  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  high,  has  been  made  on  the  high  bank  above  the 
river,  very  near  a  spreading  nimb  tree  (pronounced 
aeem);  this  forms  his  throne.  Wrapt  in  a  garment  of 
dirty  red  sackcloth  his  bent  figure  may  be  seen  at  any 
time,  seated  cross  legged  on  this  divan,  the  object  of 
worship  and  of  alms. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree  a  rough  shed  has 
been  erected,  while  behind  him  recline  his  attendants, 
M  shown  in  the  sketch. 


HIKSC  FAKEBR,  AT  ALLAHABAD. 

Some  doggerel  verses  written  in  English  set  forth  his 
claim  to  generosity,  and  state  that  he  is  perfectly  blind, 
and  has  been  sitting  there  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
only  leaving  his  throne  in  severe  storms,  or  to  bathe  in 
the  river  mud  at  dawn.  From  this  ablution  he 
emerges  dirty  and  refreshed,  ready  for  any  grist  that 
may  come  to  his  mill;  and  doubtless  a  vast  deal  of  grist 
does  come  to  that  institution  during  the  day  in  the 
shape  of  pice  or  annas. 

As  a  rule  the  Fakeers  of  India  are  by  no  means  worthy 
of  the  praise  often  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  them  for 
seeking  holiness  by  s;lf  sacrifice.  A  lazy  living  is  what 
the  majority  of  these  religious  mendicants  desire;  and 
thus  they  impoverish  the  people  without  adding  an 
atom  to  the  general  good.  Absolutely  they  are  good 
for  nothing,  though  often  rich. 

It  struck  me  as  pitiable,  however,  in  this  instance  to 
see  the  dry  old  face  peeping  out  with  sightless  eyes 
from  the  dirty  covering.  Seeing  nothing,  yet-worshiped 
by  passers  by — "  Blind  leaders  of  the  blind  " — and  I 
longed,  as  one  often  longs  in  India,  for  the  coming  of 
that  Savior  to  Fakeer  and  people  whose  touch  has  a 
healing  power  for  blindness. — Herald. 
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The  Ainos  of  Japan. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Bicktnore,  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Ainos  do  not  belong  to  the  Mongol  race,  but  to  our  own 
Indo-European  or  Caucasian  family,  and  that  they  are 
more  nearly  allied  to  us  than  the  Aryans  of  India. 

The  **  hairy  Ainos,"  as  they  have  been  called,  are 
■Stupid,  gentle,  good-natured,  and  submissive,  and  are  a 
wholly  distinct  race  from  the  Japanese.  In  complexion 
they  resemble  the  people  of  Spain  and  Southern  Italy, 
and  the  expression  of  the  face  and  the  manner  of  show- 
ing courtesy  are  European  rather  than  Asiatic.  If  not 
taller,  they  are  of  a  much  broader  and  heavier  make  than 
the  Japanese;  the  hair  is  jet  black,  very  soft,  and  on  the 
scalp  forms  thick,  pendent  masses,  occasionally  wavy, 
but  never  showing  any  tendency  to  curl.  The  beard, 
moustache,  and  eyebrows  are  thick  and  full  and  there  is 
frequently  a  heavy  growth  of  stifif  hair  on  the  chest  and 
limbs.  The  neck  is  short,  the  brow  high,  broad,  and 
m3issive,  the  nose  broad  and  inclined  to  flatness,  the 
mouth  wide  but  well  formed,  the  line  of  the  eyes  and 
eyebrows  perfectly  straight.  Their  language  is  a  very 
simple  one.  They  have  no  written  characters,  no  litera- 
ture, no  history,  very  few  traditions,  and  they  have  left 
no  impression  upon  the  land  from  which  they  have  been 
driven. 

The  children  of  these  people  are  very  gentle  and  are 
made  more  of  by  their  parents  than  the  children  of  the 
Japanese.  Hunting  and  fishing  are  the  occupations  of 
the  men,  their  indoor  recreation  being  the  carving  of 
tobacco-boxes,  knife-sheaths,  ja^e-sticks,  etc.  And  the 
women  never  seem  to  have  an  idle  moment.  They  rise 
early  and  sew,  weave,  split  bark,  and  do  all  the  hard 
worky  though  the  men  do  help  sometimes  in  relieving 
them  of  the  care  of  the  children.  But  the  life  of  all  of 
them  is  not  raised  much  above  the  necessities  of  animal 
existence;  it  is  barren,  dull,  and  dark.  **  They  have  no 
history,"  says  Miss  Bird,  "their  traditions  are  scarcely 
worthy  of  the  name;  they  claim  descent  from  a  dog;  they 
are  sunk  in  the  grossest  ignorance,  they  worship  the 
bear,  the  sun,  moon,  fire,  water,  and  other  things 
beside."  Their  clothing  in  winter  consists  of  one,  two, 
or  more  coats  of  skins,  with  hoods  of  the  same.  In  sum- 
mer it  consists  of  loose  coats  made  of  cloth  woven  from 
the  split  bark  of  a  forest  tree,  a  durable  and  beautiful 
fabric. 

The  religious  notions  of  the  Ainos  are  described  as 
bsing  extremely  vague  and  destitute  of  cohesion.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  hill-shrines  they  have  no  temples, 
and  they  have  neither  priests,  sacrifices,  nor  worship. 
There  are  traces  of  some  primitive  form  of  nature  wor- 
ship. The  outward  symbols  of  their  gods  are  wands 
and  posts  of  peeled  wood,  whittled  nearly  to  the  top, 
from  which  the  pendent  shavings  fall  down  in  white 
curls.  The  whole  sum  of  their  religious  notions  seems 
to  be  a  few  vague  fears  and  hopes,  and  a  suspicion  that 
there  are  things  outside  themselves  more  powerful  than 
themsctycs,  whose  good  influences  may  be  obtained  or 


whose  evil  influences  may  be  averted  by  libations  of 
sake.  They  seem  to  have  no  definite  ideas  concerning 
a  future  state,  and  the  subject  is  not  a  pleasing  one  to 
them. — Christian  Weekly, 


Woman's  Work  for  Woman  in  Bombay. 

Miss  S.  M.  DeLine,  superintendent  of  zenana  work 
in  Bombay,  India,  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  furnishes 
in  her  Annual  Report  some  of  the  instances  in  which 
the  Lord  has  blessed  the  efforts  made  in  behalf  of  the 
women  of  India.     She  says: — 

A  Hindu  woman  in  one  of  the  zenanas  said  to  the 
lady  who  visits  her  :  "  Jesus  Christ  is  my  Savior  from 
sin;  for  have  you  not  often  quoted  to  me  out  of  your 
Bible,  *  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved  ?'  well,  I  do  believe."  She  also  told  how  she 
was  praying  every  day  for  her  husband,  but  that  he  did 
not  appear  to  take  any  interest  in  these  subjects.  She 
was  asked  if  she  had  ever  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject 
of  religion.  "O  yes,"  she  said,  "I  speak  to  him  every 
day."  She  was  instructed  to  go  on  praying,  and  that 
God  would  in  his  own  good  time  hear  her  prayer  and 
soften  her  husband's  heart. 

Another  woman,  a  Beni-Israelite,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, said  that  she  had  read  through  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  and  it  had  convinced  her  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
really  the  Son  of  God,  the  long  promised  Messiah;  ''  and 
now,"  said  she,  '^  I  know  him  as  my  Savior  from  sin.  I 
have  let  him  come  into  my  heart  and  he  has  made  me 
so  happy,  for  he  has  given  me  his  peace  and  joy  in  my 
soul."  When  asked  what  had  led  her  to  search  the 
Scriptures  for  herself,  she  said,  ''my  uncle  has  long 
been  a  searcher  after  truth.  He  read  the  Bible  and 
attended  your  church  for  a  long  time.  One  day  he 
said  to  me,  '  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  Christian 
religion  is  the  true  religion,  and  I  am  going  to  declare 
myself  to  be  a  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ/  Then 
he  asked  me  to  search  and  see  for  myself.  I  began  to 
do  so,  for  his  sake  at  first,  and  then  for  my  own.  The 
wonderful  change  in  my  uncle's  life  has  shown  me  that 
there  is  power  in  Christ  to  save  and  keep  from  sin." 

One  day  an  ayah  (maid  servant)  was  sent  by  her  mis- 
tress to  call  one  of  our  ladies,  and  met  her  at  one  of  the 
houses  where  she  was  visiting.  With  many  entreaties 
she  made  known  the  great  desire  of  her  mistress  to  be 
visited  by  this  lady  who  told  her,  ''  I  have  so  many 
houses  to  visit  I  cannot  come;"  but  the  ayah  was  so 
persistent  that  finally  the  visitor  said  ;  "  Very  well,  I 
have  not  time  to-day,  but  will  come  next  Monday."  On 
the  next  Monday  the  mind  of  the  zenana  worker  was  so 
occupied  with  her  work  that  she  quite  forgot  the  prom- 
ise. On  the  next  weekly  visit  to  this  vicinity,  the  mis- 
tress again  sent  the  ayah  to  call  the  lady.  On  seeing 
the  ayah  she  remembered  her  promise,  was  sorry  for 
her  forget  fulness,  and  said  :  ''  To-day  after  I  visit  my 
houses,  I  will  come  to  see  your  mistress."    The  ayah 
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answered,  "  I  will  never  go  home  without  you.  It.  is  my 
mistress'  order.  I  will  follow  you  wherever  you  go.*' 
And  so  she  did,  following  from  house  to  house  from 
about  twelve  o'clock  until  half-past  three,  and  then  the 
missionary  went  to  see  her  mistress.  She  proved  to  be 
a  Mogul  lady,  and  very  anxious  to  be  taught.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  to  visit  her  weekly. 

On  the  next  visit,  the  young  lady  found  the  woman's 
husband  at  home,  and  was  rather  afraid,  for  Moguls  are 
fearful  men.  While  the  lessons  were  being  taught,  the 
coachman  went  away  for  another  horse.  When  he 
returned,  the  Mogul  quietly  went  down  stairs  and 
ordered  him  to  take  away  the  carriage.  The  coachman 
replied  that  a  lady  was  up  stairs  and  he  could  not  go 
unless  she  ordered  him  to  do  so.  The  Mogul  said  : 
"  No  lady  is  up  stairs,  and  in  fact  nobody  has  come  to 
our  house  to-day.*'  He  was  answered,  **I  saw  her 
entering  this  house  and  am  going  to  wait  for  her." 
Presently  the  lady  came  down  stairs  and  no  one  hin- 
dered her.  The  coachman  told  her  about  the  affair, 
and  she  felt  afraid  about  going  to  the  house  the  next 
week.  It  was  on  her  mind  all  the  time,  and  she  did  not 
know  whether  she  ought  to  go.  She  prayed  that  if  it 
was  God's  will  she  should  go  there,  he  would  cause  her 
to  feel  inclined  to  do  so. 

When  Monday  came  she  felt  it  was  her  duty  to  go, 
and  although  she  was  very  much  afraid  yet  she  went, 
knowing  that  whatever  might  befall  her,  the  faithful  eye 
of  her  Father  was  watching  over  her  She  entered  the 
house,  went  up  stairs,  and  on  the  second  floor  were  two 
Mogul  men.  Her  heart  beat  very  hard,  and  her  hands 
grew  cold  like  ice,  but  she  took  no  notice  of  them,  and 
went  up  stairs  to  the  third  floor  and  taught  the  lady 
the  English  alphabet,  but  kept  watching  anxiously  lest 
some  one  should  lock  the  door.  After  the  lesson  was 
over,  and  while  she  was  asking  God  whether  she  should 
begin  reading  the  Bible  here  to-day,  the  lady  herself 
took  the  New  Testament  from  her  hand,  and  began  to 
read  (it  was  an  Urdu  copy),  and  listened  with  great 
wonder  and  interest  while  the  teacher  explained  the 
meaning  of  what  she  read.  Since  then  this  Mogul  lady 
has  taken  great  interest  in  the  Bible,  and  is  very  fond 
of  Christian  hymns.  She  has  promised  to  read  the 
Bible  during  her  leisure  hours. 

In  another  house,  four  young  girls  are  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  believe  in  Christ  as  their 
Savior.  A  Guzarati  Bible  and  a  hymn  book  were  given 
them.  One  of  the  zenana  ladies  visits  them  weekly, 
but  cannot  teach  them  Bible  lessons  when  their  mother 
and  sister-in-law  are  there.  When  they  are  alone  they 
read  the  Bible  and  pray.  They  often  talk  of  being 
baptized  and  making  public  profession  of  their  faith, 
but  they  are  very  timid,  and  have  not  the  courage  to  do 
so;  but  they  are  true  Christians  in  heart. 

In  one  house  an  old  gentleman  asked  one  of  the 
workers,  "How  are  all  the  zenana  missionaries  sup- 
ported ?"  She  told  him  that  the  Christian  ladies  in 
America  wish  to  educate  the  women  of  India,  and  to 


teach  them  about  true  salvation;  and  so  they  work  very 
hard  to  collect  money  to  support  the  zenana  workers. 
He  said,  "but  it  is  very  expensive.  How  can  they  get 
so  much  money,  I  wonder?"  The  lady  replied,  "The 
Lord  provides  for  them."  He  rejoined,  "  Really,  the 
women  can  do  anything  they  undertake.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  world  that  women  cannot  do.  They  are  very 
cunning  and  clever,  especially  the  Americans.  Ah, 
dear  me  !  The  women,  the  women  !  we  do  not  know 
what  these  women  will  not  do.  Fancy!  they  have  un- 
dertaken the  responsibility  of  such  a  great  thing  as 
this." 

Once  a  worker  was  asked  why  the  ladies  go  from 
house  to  house  in  the  scorching  sun  to  teach  the  women 
the  Christian  religion  ?  Why  they  work  so  hard  and 
darken  their  faces  going  about  in  the  sun  the  whole  day? 
Before  the  worker  could  answer,  another  woman  said, 
that  if  one  Hindu  should  become  a  Christian,  the  mis- 
sionary would  get  Rs.  i,ooo  ;  and  then  the  first  one 
said,  "  O  yes  !  This  is  the  true  reason  why  the  workers 
suffer  so  much ;  many  times  they  are  treated  disre- 
spectfully, yet  they  do  not  seem  to  mind  it,  because  they 
hope  to  get  a  great  deal  of  money."  It  was  very  painful 
to  hear  this  conversation.  The  lady  said,  "  Dear  friend, 
the  love  of  our  dear  Savior  makes  us  do  this  work,  and 
not  money.  If  we  could  get  Rs.  i,ooo  for  a  convert, 
and  wished  to  do  so,  it  could  be  easily  managed.  We 
can  gather  many  poor  women  and  promise  them  Rs.  20 
if  they  will  become  Christians.  For  this  they  will  gladly 
be  baptized,  and  we  would  have  thousands  of  converts  in 
no  time.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  teach  about  the  true 
religion,  God,  and  our  Savior.  When  we  see  people  in 
a  dangerous  state  in  th6  darkness  of  sin,  we  cannot  rest 
a  moment  in  our  houses,  but  must  tell  them  our  experi- 
ence, how  we  are  saved,  that  they  may  be  saved  in  the 
same  way.  Doing  this  we  obey  the  command  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ :  *  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give.' "  Hearing  this  they  seemed  very  thoughtful  and 
solemn. 

One  day  a  zenana  lady  visited  a  house  where  the 
the  woman  usually  came  smilingly  to  welcome  her. 
But  on  this  day  she  did  not  come  to  meet  her.  The 
lady  immediately  asked  the  daughter  where  the  mother 
was.  She  led  her  into  a  small  dark  room.  The  lady 
did  not  know  what  to  think  of  it,  but  soon  learned  that 
the  husband  had  died,  and  now  she  was  a  poor  widow. 
Oh  !  she  could  not  bear  to  see  her  lamenting  in  such  a 
desperate  way.  Her  groaning  and  grief  were  something 
dreadful.  The  missionary  tried  to  comfort  her,  but  she 
refused  to  be  comforted,  and  talked  about  her  hus- 
band's death  and  the  sufferings  of  a  widow.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  God.  But  often  God's  servants  cry  out,  "  How  long, 
O  Lord,  how  long?" 

In  one  of  the  houses  four  young  girls  decided  that 
they  would  never  again  worship  a  human  being,  as  their 
Khoja  caste  people  do.  A  man  named  Aga  Khan  was 
worshiped  while  he  lived,  and  now  his  son,  a  boy  about 
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ears  old,  is  worshiped.     His  birthday  is  a  grand 

ith  these  people,  and  on  that  occasion  these  girls 

ery  anxious  about  the  coming  trial.     The  day  be- 

leir  aunt  asked  them  to  accompany  her  to  Aga 

>  house,  and  one  of  the  girls  told  her,  "  I  will  not 

such  places."     The  aunt  burst  out  into  angry 

ig,  and  began  to  say,  **  wicked  blasphemer  !  what 

you  are  saying?"     Then  suddenly  rising,  she 

very  large  stone  and  was  about  to  throw  it  on 

Dr  girl,  who,  however,  ran  away  and  sought  pro- 

from  her  brother.     The  next  day  the  missionary 

I  opportunity  of  seeing  the  girls  alone.  They 
We  will  never  go  to  worship  that  man,  who  is  a 
the  same  as  other  men." 

f  gave  the  following  description  of  this  form  of 
p  :  The  people  on  approaching  the  house,  kneel 
:  the  gate,  then  with  bowed  head  walk  to  the 
prostrate  themselves  before  the  door,  and  kneel 
imes  on  the  way  from  the  door  to  the  place  where 
•y  is  sitting.  Here  they  prostrate  themselves 
him,  kiss  his  hands  and  feet,  and  while  they  kneel 
sses  them.  Money  and  eatables  are  offered  to 
Gold,  precious  stones,  and  silver  plates  are  scat- 

II  around  him.  The  seat  on  which  he  is  seated 
ired  with  most  costly  crimson  velvet.  All  that 
nd  can  imagine  of  gorgeous  splendor  is  there. 
Duls  !  How  eager  they  are  to  worship  something, 
something  on  which  to  rest  their  faith. 

ne  place,  after  teaching  the  lesson,  the  zenana 
•  knelt  to  pray.  A  young  woman  came  and  knelt 
her  and  repeated  the  prayer  after  her.  After- 
he  asked  the  lady  to  write  a  prayer  for  her  that 
§:ht  learn  it  She  was  told  prayer  was  only  ask- 
d  for  whatever  we  want,  as  we  ask  our  parents — 
e  should  pour  out  the  desire  of  her  soul  before 
that  he  is  ever  ready  to  hear,  no  matter  how  few 
rds  may  be,  or  how  heavy  the  burden  of  sin. 
»t  this  the  old,  old  cry,  **  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray? " 


Pray  For  Us. 

BY  J.  M.  T.,  JR. 

)ry  is  all  the  better  for  being  true,  and  such  an 
uld  I  now  relate  :  Not  far  from  Calcutta  there 
isionary  who  is  doing  faithful  service  among  the 
I.  He  has  been  in  India  nearly  eight  years.  He 
3  the  country  because  he  felt  that  his  work  was 
God  called  him,  and  his  coming  hither  was 
5wer.  During  these  eight  years  he  has  spent 
time  in   learning  the   language  of  the  people, 

idying  their  modes  of  thought  and  manner  of 

f 

»uld  be  interesting  and  profitable  to  follow  this 
as  he  goes  through  the  villages  as  a  colporteur 
itinerant.  His  **journeyings  oft  by  land  and 
11  likely  never  dignify  the  pages  of  any  history 
ions,  worthy  as  they  are.  Nearly  fifty  persons 
5cn  baptized  into  the  Christian  church  by  this 


faithful  servant  since  he  began  his  work.  Fifty  persons 
who  might  still  have  been  bowing  down  to  idols  had  he 
not  come  to  India. 

The  incident  I  wish  to  describe  occurred  on  the  loth 
of  last  April.  This  was  Sunday.  On  the  Saturday  pre- 
ceding, the  missionary  gathered  all  the  native  Christians 
in  the  village  together  for  a  covenant  or  consecration 
meeting.  Their  coming  together  was  the  signal  for  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Believers  were  wonder- 
fully quickened,  and  a  number  of  backslidden  ones  were 
moved  to  return  to  God.  All  this  was  on  Saturday. 
When  Sunday  dawned  the  people  met  again,  "  in  one 
accord,  and  one  place." 

The  old  paths  were  quickly  discovered,  as  they  were 
eagerly  asked  for.  The  Jerusalem  Pentecost  was  not 
more  marked  than  was  this  meeting.  The  preacher  could 
scarcely  understand  the  mighty  workings  which  he  wit- 
nessed all  around  him.  The  Kingdom  of  God  seemed 
at  hand.  Never  had  there  been  so  many  anxious  in- 
quirers in  that  place  before.  Seven  heathen  broke  away 
from  their  caste  and  superstitions  and  presented  them- 
selves for  baptism.  Many  feuds  and  quarrels  were  un- 
done, and  peace  restored.  The  whole  community  was 
roused  by  the  power  of  God. 

The  next  day  the  spell  seemed  to  be  broken.  The 
special  results  abided,  but  there  was  none  of  that  irre- 
pressible uplift  which  had  so  marked  the  now  memora- 
ble loth  of  April.  As  long  as  he  lives  will  this  mission- 
ary remember  that  day.  He  built  an  altar  there. 
Should  his  faith  ever  grow  weak,  he  will  find  confirma- 
tion and  encouragement  as  he  reverts  thither.  "  Blessed 
be  the  hour  when  that  Tongue  of  Fire  descended  from 
the  Giver  of  Speech  into  a  cold  world  !  *' 

But  what  was  the  cause  of  this  spiritual  manifesta- 
tion ?  Herein  lieth  the  point  to  this  story.  Five  weeks 
passed  by,  and  the  mails  from  the  dear  home  land 
brought  the  intelligence  that  the  denominational 
churches  to  which  this  missionary  and  his  work  belonged, 
had  preconcerted  to  pray  for  this  special  mission  on  the 
loth  of  April.  And  it  is  likely  that  fully  8o,coo  prayers 
went  up  to  God  on  that  day  for  the  work  here.  The 
difference  of  time  accounts  for  the  work  beginning  on 
Saturday  afternoon. 

We  marvel  at  the  coincidence  and  mention  it  because 
it  so  seldom  occurs;  but  it  is  just  what  we  profess  to 
believe.  There  is  a  profit  which  we  realize  when  we 
pray  to  Him.  And  just  as  there  is  a  vital  connection 
between  the  Hearerand  Answerer  of  prayer  and  the  sup- 
pliant who  raises  the  petition,  so  is  there  a  bond  of  life 
between  the  church  at  home  and  the  mission  fields  of 
distant  lands.  When  there  is  a  revival  at  home,  there  is 
one  here.     Like  churches,  like  missions. 

Our  church  is  giving  grandly  this  year,  but  I  wonder 
if  there  are  as  many  prayers  offered  for  the  conversion 
of  heathendom  as  there  are  dollars  given.  Bishop  Tay- 
lor asked  that  the  donor  of  each  dollar  of  the  $2o,coo 
required  for  his  steamer  might  send  with  his  money  a 
prayer,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  he  did  not  wish  any 
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one  to  give  more  than  one  dollar.  He  would  be  sure  of 
a  greater  number  of  prayers. 

No  one  knows  how  much  the  prayers  of  the  church 
at  home  help  until  he  stands  on  the  foreign  field.  Oh, 
brethren,  pray  for  us  ! 

The  cry  has  gone  out  for  "One  million  dollars  from 
collections  only."  Why  not  give  a  million  prayers  for 
missions  at  the  same  time,  and  let  them  come  from  lay 
members  only.  Don't  count  in  one  of  the  30,000  minis- 
ters of  our  church  who  are  praying  daily  for  the  mis- 
sionary of  the  cross.  Remember  India,  and  make  men- 
tion by  name  of  Calcutta.  To  your  knees,  oh,  Israel,  and 
it  will  be  less  of  a  hardship  for  the  workers  to  live  in 
heathen  lands.  The  money  will  come  faster  there,  and 
go  further  here. 

CaUutta,  India. 


Wealthy  Church— Oh,  Stop  and  Think. 

BV    REV,    T,    J.    SCOTT,    D.D. 

Tired  and  full  of  longings,  I  climbed  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  out  of  the  dust  and  heat  and  toil  of  the  fiery 
plains,  and  sat  down  to  rest  for  a  few  days.  Two  of 
the  numerous  Advocate  family  came  to  hand,  and  the 
short  items  here  repeated  started  a  new  idea  in  the  line 
of  my  longing: 

"A  man  would  be  a  heathen  not  to  rejoice  with  that 
grand  Grand  Avenue  Church,  Kansas  City.  What  do 
you  think  ?  Those  people  raised  over  $50,000  for 
Church  purposes  last  year." 

"In  the  last  ten  years  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks' church, 
Boston,  has  given  $365,000  for  mission  work." 

I  said  to  myself,  here  is  a  noble  giving — the  record 
of  a  church  as  a  church.  We  are  much  in  need  of  en- 
larged endowment.  When  churches  can  gird  up  their 
financial  loins  and  do  work  like  this,  why  may  not  .some 
wealthy  church  catch  the  idea  some  blessed  Sabbath 
day  and  endow  a  chair  in  the  India  Theological  Sem- 
inary? A  little  effort,  a  wave  of  enthusiasm,  and  the 
work  is  done  for  all  the  future  of  evangelism  in  India. 

Such  church  could  connect  its  name  and  history  with 
our  School  of  Theology  for  all  the  future  of  Methodism 
in  India.  Some  $10,000  will  do  the  work  for  one  chair. 
We  need  at  least  $50,000  to  put  us  well  on  our  feet,  to 
add  some  new  and  not  expensive  buildings,  and  to 
maintain  repairs  from  year  to  year.  This  climate  is 
very  hard  on  buildings.  When  I  go  down  most  likely 
the  rains  wilt  be  on,  and  the  students'  dormitories  will 
be  leaking  in  a  most  trying  way.  We  had  not  funds  to 
put  tfaem  in  repair.  Appliances  are  needed — students 
are  turned  away — openings  are  closed,  all  because  we 
need  more  endowment. 

The  "  million  dollars  "  is  every  cent  needed  for  cur- 
rent expenses,  and  cannot  be  used  for  endowment.  We 
are  training  preachers  for  a  special  field  some  300  miles 
vide  by  600  or  700  long,  and  containing  40,000,000  of 
souls. 

Besides  this,  these  preachers  can  preach  io  a  lan- 


guage that  will  reach  100,000,000  of  souls.  This  is  the 
only  theological  school  for  Methodists  in  all  India,  and 
indeed  the  only  complete  school  for  all  Asia.  Oh, 
wealthy  church,  come  over  and  help  us !  I  am  gettiog 
tired  waiting  and  halloing.  Do  this,  and  do  not  lean 
the  other  undone. 

Ask  any  bishop,  secretary,  or  visitor  who  has  been  to 
India  and  seen  our  school,  if  we  are  not  worthy  fot 
whom  thou  should  do  this  thing.  Individual  men  and 
women  do  noble  things.  Why  may  not  a  church  asa 
church  do  such  a  noble  thing  ?  Then  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  church  would  be  partner  in  the  deed, 
and  would  feel  that  "  I  am  individually  connected  wiih 
that  good  work." 

Oh,  wealthy  church,  come  to  our  help!  We  are  cramped 
—  the  years  are  passing  —  souls  are  perishing— our 
spirits  are  agonized  at  what  is  undone  without  your 
help.  We  cannot  refrain— we  must  cry  aloud  and  spate 
not,  Aid  can  be  sent  through  the  Secretaries,  tloj 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Himalaya  JHourtlai/ts,  June  30,  1887. 


QoTernor-Gener&l  of  India. 

Last  month,  by  mistake,  the  picture  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada  was  inserted  in  this  magazine 
and  called  the  Governor-General  of  India.  We  gi« 
the  right  picture  this  month. 

Right  Hon.  Frederick  Temple-Blackwood,  Earl  nf 
Duffeiin,  was  born  June  ii,  1826.  Hewas  British  Cooi- 
missioner  in  Syria,  i860;  Under  Secretary  of  State  f« 
India,  1864-66,  and  for  War  1S66-67;  Chancellor  of  [be 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  1868-73;  Govemor-Gcoeral  of  tbe 
Dominion  of  Canada,  1873-78;  Ambassador  to  Rnniii 
1879-S1;  to  Turkey,  1881-84;  since  Oct  s8>  1S84,  the 
GoTemof'General  of  India. 
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Xethodlfit  Episcopal  Mlaslon  In  Korea. 

BY    BEV.   H.    G.    APPSKZELLER. 

[  Our  mission  work  in  Korea  is  projpering  nicely.  Dr, 
^cranton's  hospital  work  is  steadiiy  increasing.  [n 
fact,  of  late,  he  has  had  an  unusual  run  and  is  ke  pi  quite 
busy.  He  performed  some  fine  surgical  operations, 
one  particularly,  a  case  of  trachotomy  that  has  given 
the  hospital  a  good  name  among  the  people.  The 
young  man,  a  coolie,  could  not  possibly  have  lived 
more  than  twenty-fuur  hours  after  he  came  to  us,  but 
he  was  put  on  the  table,  the  steady  hand  of  Dr.  Heron 
made  the  opening  in  the  throat  and  the  tube  was  in- 
serted; he  ceased  breathing  for  a  moment,  but  was 
^vived  by  the  doctors  in  a  few  minutes,  and  soon  after 
reathed  freely. 
The  few  Koreans  who  saw  the  operation  were 
amised  at  what  was  done,  but  proud  that  it  was  done 
so  successfully.  The  assistant  in  the  hospital  who 
knows  a  little  English,  having  recovered  somewhat 
from  his  astonishment  commented:  "  Doctor,  if  I  should 
tell  thi  Koreans  whit  you  have  just  done,  they  would 
tell  me  I  lied.  If  I  should  study  medicine  as  long  as  I 
live,  I  could  never  do  that."  There  are  now,  I  believe, 
three  patients  in  the  hospiul  with  broken  legs — a 
pretty  good  number. 

In  a  few  weeks  more  our  mission  school  will  close. 
The  work  has  been  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. Sixty-three  students  wire  enrolled  since  last 
September,  when  I  began  with  one,  and  the  average 
atienJince  I  suppose  is  neirly  forty.  Such  enthusiasm 
as  is  manifested  by  these  young  men  and  boys  is  really 
encouraging.  They  are  intensely  in  earnest.  A 
knowledge  of  English  is  a  stepping-stone  to  rank  and 
office— the  great  ambition  of  every  Korean.  Two 
weeks  ago  to-day  the  President  of  the  Foreign  Office 
sent  an  officer  to  ask  for  six  students  from  our  school  lo 
be  put  in  the  telegraph  offices.  I  was  glad  that  while  I 
could  not  send  him  six  scholars  in  English,  I  could 
send  him  men  who  had  a  fair  start  at  least.  These 
young  men  will  be  officials  in  a  year. 

There  is  also  a  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  manifested 
among  some  of  the  students.  Christianity  cannot  be 
excluded  when  Western  civilization  is  taught.  I  find 
this  in  trying  to  explain  sams  of  our  simplest  words. 
The  students  love  to  come  over  into  my  library.  The 
other  day  one  picked  up  a  translation  of  our  catechism, 
read  quite  a  little,  and  as  he  laid  it  down  remarked: 
"  Thai  is  a  very  good  book." 

Another  one  borrowed  a  Chinese  New  Testament 
from  Dr.  Scranton  for  a  few  days  only,  but  has  kept  it 
over  six  months.  A  day  or  two  ago  he  asked  for  a 
copy  of  my  "Martin's  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  which 
he  noticed  on  the  library  shelf.  He  promised  to  return 
it  in  a  few  days,  but  I  told  him  to  keep  it.  We  cannot 
afford  nol  to  disseminate  such  literature.  This  is  ihe 
sowing  lime,  we  are  but  breaking  the  new  ground;  pray 
earnestly  that  there  may  be  a  plentiful  harvest. 
The  "baby"  of  the  school  is  a  bright  little  fellow  of 


seven,  in  all   sorts  of  mischief,  but  making  commend- 
able  progress   in   English   and    Chinese.     Beside  him 
there   are  eight  other  boys   a  little  older.     A   few   of 
I  these,    however,   would   resent   being  called    "boys," 
I  though  they  are  not  yei  twelve  years  old.     They  are 
married  or  rather  engaged  to  be  married;  they  have  on 
their   hats  and  are   no   longer  "boys,"  who  go  bare- 
I  headed,  but  men  and  they  are  treated  accordingly. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  an  orphan  who  came 

I  here  the  other  evening.     Two  of  the  boys  came  run- 

I  ning  at  full  speed   to  the  house,  staling  that  a  poor, 

I  friendless  boy  was  outside  waiting  to  see  me,  desiring 

to  enter  the  school.     He  was  called  in.     I  had  him  fed 

and  housed  for  the  night.     Yesterday  morning  having 

I  taken  another  meal,  he  was  around  the  school  when  we 

,  opened  it.     Being  new  he  was  interested  in  everything 

I  he  saw.     I  intended  to  see  about  him  when   I  came  to 

I  teach  the  other  little  ones.     Without  any  preliminary 

warning  he  addressed  me:  "May  it  please  you,  sir,  I 

'  wish  to  go."     "Go  in  peace,"  was  my  answer,  and  I 

I  have  not  seen  him  since. 

I  On  asking  my  Korean  teacher  about  him,  I  learned 
'  that  the  boy  kearJ  in  his  home,  several  hundred  miles 
from  Seoul,  that  a  foreigner  had  started  a  school  where 
not  only  English  and  Chinese  were  taught,  but  that 
poor  students  were  given  substantia!  support.  He 
therefore  concluded  to  "come  and  see."  He  knew  a  little 
Chinese,  but  when  he  saw  the  English  eharacUrs,  and 
perhaps  was  told  by  the  boys  how  hard  it  was,  he  de- 
cided that  this  was  not  the  place  for  him.  No  doubt 
had  he  remained  he  would  have  seen  his  error,  but  he  is 
gone.  Perhaps  he  will  carry  another  report  to  his 
country — at  least  that  English  is  very  hard. 

I  cannot  close  this  without  saying  a  word  of  the 
hopeful  prospects  of  our  woman's  work.  Mrs.  Scran- 
ton's  Home  is  already  widely  and  favorably  known. 
The  house  is  attractive  whether  viewed  from  without 
or  within;  many  Koreans  of  both  sexes  ask  to  be  per- 
mitted to  come  and  see  it;  frequently  the  magic  lantern 
is  shown,  and  the  guests  are  generally  so  well  pleased 
that  a  hint  is  sometimes  necessary  to  avoid  their  tarry- 
ing until  "  the  wee  "  hours  of  morning. 

Thirteen  scholars  have  been  in  attendance  during 
the  past  year,  ten  being  present  now.  Of  the  three 
that  left,  one  had  (rouble  with  her  eyes,  one,  a  married 
woman,  left  last  summer  when  Mrs.  Scranton  was  sick, 
and  the  other  one  was  dismissed  because  Mrs.  Scranton 
is  alone  and  could  nol  give  her  the  ex.tra  attention  she 
needed.  We  who  are  here  and  know  a  little  of  the 
care  the  girls  need  and  receive  are  surprised,  not  that 
one  was  dismissed,  but  that  nol  more  had  to  be  sent 
off.  It  is  amazing  what  Mrs,  Scranton  is  doing; 
her  little  Hock,  kind,  thoughtful,  polite,  neat  and  tidy 
are  an  honor  to  her.  "How  nice  those  little  girls 
look  !  "  is  ihe  verdict  of  all  who  see  them,  whether  at 
home  or  in  the  services  held  by  us.  Will  not  some  of 
our  sisters  whose  faces  are  set  to  older  mission  fields, 
hear  our  appeal  and  come  over  to  Korea  and  help  us  ? 
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Are  not  two  jears  of  hard  toil  eaough  to  warrant  rein- 
forcements? Who  will  volunteer?  Every  day  that 
passes  without  help  coming  is  clear  loss. 

Yesterday  the  contractor  finished  his  work  and  the 
last  dollar  is  paid.  The  Home  is  now  ready  and  open 
to  the  women  of  this  land. 

Seoul,  June  9,  1887. 


Hon.  Ion  0.  N.  Keifli-Faleoner. 

Ion  G.  N.  Keith- Falconer,  the  third  son  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Kintore,  of  Scotland,  was  born  in  1856  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and 
afterward  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  in  1878  taking  honors  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 
He  married  in  1884  and  became  Hebrew  lecturer  at 
Clare  College,  Cambridge.  Becoming  early  converted 
to  God  he  felt  a  special  interest  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Mohammedans,  and  in  February,  1885,  he  and  his 
young  wife  projected  a  mission  to  the  Mohammedans 
and  Somalis  around  Aden  in  South  Arabia. 

They  decided  to  settle  at  Shaikh  Othman,  ten  miles 
from  the  sea.  They  returned  to  England  in  1886  to 
secure  a  medical  missionary,  and  in  December,  1886, 
they  set  out  for  the  new  mission  accompanied  by  a 
young  and  skillful  surgeon  and  missionary,  Dr.  B.  Slew- 
art  Cowen.  The  cost  of  the  mission  was  met  by  its 
volunteer  founders,  although  it  was  recognized  as  a 
mission  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

He  died  at  Sliaikh  Othman,  May  14,  1887,  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  without  being  permitted 
to  see  the  mission  fully  at  work,  for  when  he  died  the 
first  of  two  mission  houses  was  being  erected  and  prep- 
arations were  being  actively  carried  on  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  mission. 

l,ast  ye&t  be  delivered  an  address  on  missions  at 


Edinburgh,  Scotland,  on  Missionary  Prospects  in 
South  Arabia,  and  elsewhere  in  this  magazine  we  gire 
the  main  part  of  the  address. 


Missionary  Prospects  In  SonUi  Arabia. 

BY  HON.    ION  KEITH- FALCON EK,  M.A. 

Since  the  Mohammedan  religion  is  professed  by  Che 
people  of  South  Arabia,  the  consideration  of  missionary 
prospects  there  involves  the  question,  Whether  Islam  is, 
oris  not,  the  impregnable  fortress  which  it  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  ? 

1  wish  to  show  (i)  Thatthere  are  weak  points  in  Islam, 
which,  if  persistently  attacked,  must  lead  to  its  eventual 
overthrow,  while  Christianity  has  forces  which  make  it 
more  than  a  match  for  Mohammedanism  (or  any  other 
religion),  provided  always  that  it  has  free  play  and  1 
fair  field ;  (2)  That  the  efforts  already  made  to  Christian- 
ize Mohammedan  countries  have  produced  commensurate 
results;  (3)  That  Aden  and  the  neighborhood  presents 
a  peculiarly  promising  field  to  the  missionary;  and  (4} 
What  practical  encouragement  we  had  during  our  font 
months'  residence  there.  In  conclusion,  I  wishlomalte 
an  appeal. 

(i)  The  great  truth  which  the  Arabian  prophet 
preached  was  the  truth  of  the  one  God,  the  Creator  of 
the  worlds,  who  brought  us  into  being,  who  does  as  He 
pleases,  is  merciful  and  pitiful,  the  requiter  of  good  and 
evil,  the  all-wise  and  all-powerful.  But  while  he  taught 
rightly  that  there  is  one  God,  he  did  not  show  the  way 
to  Him.  The  Gospel  docs  this,  and  therefore  has  an 
infinite  advantage  over  Islam.  The  Koran  is  intensely 
legal,  and  all  defects  in  the  true  believer  will  be  par- 
doned, that  is,  overlooked,  by  the  Merciful  One.  Asthe 
law  to  the  Jews,  so  Islam  to  the  Arabs,  is  a  schoolmaster 
to  bring  them  to  Christ. 

Again,  the   Koran    is  in  a  sense  founded  on   one 
Christian  Scriptures.    The   prophet  did  not  profess  to 
come  as  a  destroyer,  but  as  a  renovator  and  a  completer. 
He  posed  as  the  restorer  of  the  true  religion  of  Abra- 
ham, which   had   become    grossly  corrupted,  and  ite 
building  of  the  Kaaba,  the  Meccan  temple,  he  ascribed 
to  that  patriarch  and  Ishmael.     Of  Christ  be  everspote 
in  terms  of  the  greatest  reverence,  and  even  admitteii 
His  miraculous  birth.     "  The  Word  of  God,"  "  the  Spirit 
of  God,"  are  amongthe  epithets  applied  to  Him  in  the 
Koran.     Mohammed  himself  was  the  last,  the  seal,  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets;  and  the  Koran,  he  said,  wa- 
sent  down  from  heaven   to  men  as  a  confirmation,  of 
verification  of  what  they  already  had  in  the  Gospel  ano 
the  law.     Asthe  Messiah  and  the  Gospel  had  supersede  J 
(not  overthrown)  the  law  and  the  prophets,  so  Moham- 
med and  the  Koran  had   superseded  all  that  had  gon^ 
before.     What  a  handle  has  he  thus  given  to  us  !  for  » 
Moslem  cannot  logically  refuse  to  receive  the  Gospe'* 
since  it  was  to  confirm  its  truth  that  the  Koran  was  given. 

When  a  Mohammedan  realises  that  the  Koran  and  tl)<t 
Gospel  are  tncoDsistent,  he  most  dther  xenouDce  his 
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of  wealth.  East  and  west  it  is  over  600  miles  and  is  120 
miles  wide,  with  an  area  of  52,000  square  miles. 

There  are  many  islands  that  belong  to  Java.  They 
are  so  numerous  that  they  are  called  the  "Thousand 
Islands."  The  western  portion  is  mountainous  with 
many  volcanic  peaks,  but  without  plains  or  valleys.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island  the  volcanoes  rise  in  sep- 
arate clusters  with  large  productive  valleys  between.  It 
is  said  that  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  that 
can  boast  of  so  many  volcanoes.  Many  of  these  are 
active  at  the  present  time,  and  Semera  is  12,238  feet 
high.  It  is  near  the  equator  and  with  the  vast  expanse 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  south,  the  climate  is  trop- 
ical  and  moist.  The  rainfall  will  average  seventy  five 
inches  yearly,  and  more  than  half  falls  in  December, 
January  and  February.  The  rainfall  being  abundant 
the  country  is  green  and  summer  prevails  the  whole 
year.  The  lower  zone  of  the  island  is  the  region  of  rice, 
sugar  plantations,  cotton  and  palm  trees.  The  great 
tea  and  coffee  plantations  are  in  the  zone  that  is  2,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Indian  corn,  potatoes 
and  cabbage  are  raised  in  the  zone  that  lies  more  than 
4,500  feet  above  the  sea.  Rice  is  the  great  staple  of  the 
island  and  is  held  as  the  divine  cereal.  There  are  many 
strange  legends  about  rice  and  they  all  think  it  should 
be  planted  on  a  lucky  day. 

The  native  Javanese  belong  to  the  Malay  race,  and 
are  divided  into  the  Javanese,  Sundonese  and  the 
Madurese.  The  Javanese  are  vastly  the  more  numer- 
ous, as  well  as  the  most  civilized.  The  color  of  the 
skin  in  all  these  cases  is  a  yellowish  brown,  with  a  hue 
of  olive  green.  The  eyes  are  brown  or  black.  They 
are  without  beard,  and  small  of  stature.  They  are  gen- 
erally industrious,  sober  and  peaceable.  They  are  Mo- 
hammedans as  much  as  anything.  In  former  times 
thay  were  Buddhists  and  Brahmins.  They  worship 
their  ancestors,  and  seem  to  have  gathered  something 
from  every  system  of  religion  with  which  they  have 
come  in  contact.  The  number  of  the  -spirits  worshiped 
is  almost  without  limit.  In  nearly  every  place  there  is 
a  patron  spirit  to  whose  influence  the  good  or  bad  for- 
tune of  the  village  is  ascribed.  In  shaded  places  there 
stands  an  altar,  and  there  the  worshiper  lays  his  offer- 
ing of  perhaps  rice  or  flowers,  with  a  broken  Arabic 
form  of  prayer. 

Every  field  has  a  patron  spirit  unto  whom  reverence 
must  be  shown.  Meniik  is  the  evil  spirit  giving  dis- 
ease to  the  rice  and  convulsions  to  children.  Dengin 
is  an  evil  spirit  giving  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  Kyai 
Belordug  gives  wealth  in  exchange  for  the  soul.  The 
life  of  a  Javanese  is  one  of  mystery,  and  they  believe 
that  the  stars  have  a  strange  influence  and  that  almost 
every  object  gives  out  a  spiritual  influence,  unseen  yet 
very  potent  as  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  The  unwritten 
law  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  allows  of 
no  change.  Each  offering  must  be  prepared  in  a  pecu- 
liar way.  Their  system  of  religion  is  not  cheap.  Their 
architecture  at  the  present  day  is  very  inferior,  yet  the 


country  is  full  of  the  remains  of  temples  erected  many 
centuries  since.  In  number  and  beauty  these  structures 
are  not  surpassed  in  any  country  in  the  world.  The 
most  extensive  are  near  the  center  of  the  island  at  Boro- 
bodo.  It  is  a  vast  domed  structure  over  five  hundred 
feet  square,  exactly  facing  the  cardinal  points,  with  a 
series  of  terraced  walls,  seven  tiers,  one  above  another, 
surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  seventy-two  towers  sur- 
rounding it.  The  walls  are  elaborately  ornamented 
with  sculpture.  The  labor  on  the  great  pyramids  of 
Egypt  cannot  compare  with  that  required  to  build  this 
temple  away  in  the  interior  of  Java.  There  are  many 
temples  in  the  mountains  reached  by  a  flight  of  stairs 
composed  of  more  than  a  thousand  steps.  Brahmanism 
and  Buddhism  were  the  ancient  religions  of  this  coun- 
try. The  Mohammedan  faith  was  forced  upon  the  peo- 
ple by  the  conquerors  in  the  fifteenth  century.  These 
wonderful  temples  were  erected  long  before  the  Mo- 
hammedans occupied  the  country.  The  government 
does  not  encourage  missionaries  except  the  Dutch  mis- 
sionaries. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Missionary  Society  have  the 
Dutch  colonies  for  their  field  of  labor.  This  societv 
was  organized  in  1797,  very  like  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  being  undenominational.  This  society  has 
missions  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  with  twenty-nine 
congregations,  with  over  3,000  Christians,  nearly  all  of 
whom  have  been  won  from  the  Mohammedans.  The. 
New  Rotterdam  Missionary  Society  was  founded  in 
1859,  is  laboring  among  the  Mohammedan  Sudonese, 
and  have  translated  the  New  Testament  into  that  lan- 
guage. The  missionaries  of  these  societies  are  princi- 
pally educated  at  Rotterdam.  There  are  now  eight 
Dutch  societies  at  work  in  Java,  and  have  70,000  native 
Christians,  120  schools  with  more  than  10,000  pupils. 

Mr.  Anthing.  a  high  officer  of  the  Dutch  government, 
has  at  his  own  expense  established  a  mission  of  his  own 
and  works  principally  in  the  city  of  Batavia,  by  means 
of  native  preachers  trained  by  himself.  Rev.  Dr. 
Scheeurmann,  a  government  chaplain,  has  established  a 
large  training  institution  at  Depok,  near  Batavia,  in 
which  native  preachers  and  teachers  are  trained.  It  is 
said  the  institution  cost  over  $200,000.  The  Christian 
youths  are  received  from  Java,  Borneo  and  other  places 
and  are  trained  for  evangelical  work.  The  institution 
is  having  a  very  great  influence,  and  many  are  benefited 
by  the  instruction,  and  the  promise  for  the  future  is  ver}* 
great.     Some  portions  of  Java  are  Christianized. 


Letter  from  Malacca. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Oldham,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Burma 
District,  writes  from  Malacca,  Straits  Settlements, 
March  21  : 

**  I  write  you  from  Malacca^  the  oldest  European  col- 
ony in  this  part  of  the  world,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the 
oldest  European  settlements  in  the  East. 

"  It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Portuguese  under 


leique,  in  15 1 1,  to  avenge  the  insult  put  upon  one  of 
tenants,  Sequeira  byname.  The  Portuguese  held 
ilement  until  they  were  driven  off  by  the  Dutch 
The  Dutch,  at  that  time  more  vigorous  than 
Ttuguese,  made  the  place  the  center  of  a  large 
but  the  opening  of  Singapore  as  a  free  port  by 
glish  in  1819,  rung  the  death-lcnell  of  Malacca  as 
ig  center. 

the  religious  world  Malacca  will  ever  be  linked 
le  name  of  Francis  Xavier,  that  truly  apostolic 
lary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — a  veritable 
Bishop  Taylor  of  his  day,  whose  impress  is  yet 
;en  in  the  vigorous  Portuguese  missions  stretching 
oa  in  India  to  Macao  in  China, 
lacca  has  now  dwindled  into  a  comparatively  in- 
ant  town,  with  Penang  to  the  north  and  Singa- 
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pore  to  the  south,  both  cutting  off  its  trade.  But  it  is 
the  capital  of  a  fairly  rich  agricultural  province,  and 
when  the  lethargic  Malay  shall  be  waked  up,  or  the  enter* 
prising  Chinaman  shall  have  settled  on  the  land  in  larger 
numbers,  this  province  will  develop  large  prosperity. 

"  The  city  of  Malacca  has  now  a  population  of  about 
30,000,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Chinese.  Indeed,  this 
is  the  headquarters  of  many  of  the  oldest  Chinese  fami- 
lies of  the  Straits  Settlement.  In  the  province  is  a  fur- 
ther population  of  about  45,000,  mostly  Malays. 

"At  Malacca  there  used  to  be  a  strong  body  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  an  Anglo-Chinese  col- 
lege taught  by  missionaries  of  the  American  Board 
and  others,  numbering  amongst  them  such  eminent 
men  as'James  Legge,  Samuel  Dyer,  and  John  Stronach, 

"  Some  old  pupils  of  these  men  I  have  this  very  morn- 
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ing  talked  with,  and  they  are  remembered  with  affec- 
tion, and  the  boys  they  trained,  though  still  nominally 
heathen,  are  very  different  in  their  views  and  whole 
bearing  and  trend  of  thought  from  the  men  trained  in 
the  secular  schools  of  the  government.  One  Chinese 
gentleman  here  who  particularly  remembers  the  mission- 
aries of  the  past  is  Mr.  Tan  Tek  Guau,  into  whose 
hands  the  property  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  college  passed 
when  the  American  Board  withdrew  its  missionaries 
from  Malaysia  to  send  them  to  China,  when  that  great 
empire  was  opened  to  foreign  missionaries. 

"  The  restoration  of  such  a  school  as  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  college,  particularly  by  American  missionaries, 
would  be  gladly  welcomed  by  many  of  the  older  Chinese 
inhabitants,  among  whom  the  memory  of  the  mission- 
aries of  other  days  is  still  fragrant,  and  I  believe  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  find  help  among  them  for  such 
a  project  if  the  right  men  were  selected  to  engineer  it. 

"  From  the  mouth  of  the  Hooghly,  in  India,  to  Bang- 
kok, in  Siam,  is  a  vast  stretch  of  coast  line,  for  the  most 
part  populated,  and  as  yet  but  feebly  occupied  by  mis- 
sionary agencies.  A  Protestant  Xavier,  with  men  and 
material  at  command,  could  strike  here  for  God  and  the 
Christian  church  in  a  way  that  would  be  felt  in  years  to 
come. 

*'  How  I  wish  Methodism  would  come  up  and  possess 
the  land,  and  if  our  American  Board  brethren  would 
join  us  it  would  be  a  matter  for  great  rejoicing.  Let 
Malacca,  Penang,  Kevila  Kangsa,  in  the  Malay  States, 
and  a  point  in  North  Borneo,  say  Sandakan,  be  occupied 
at  once.  Meanwhile,  let  two  young  men  be  sent  to 
China  to  study  the  language,  and  so  get  ready  for  the 
non-Malay  speaking  Chinese  who  abound  here  and  else- 
where, and  in  ^-^t,  years  there  would  begin  a  day  of  great 
things,  I  believe. 

"My  school  in  Singapore  is  doing  well.  We  have 
eight  Chinese  boarders  and  sixty-six  day-scholars.  Our 
Tamil  school  numbers  fifty.  We  are  quietly  trying  to 
teach  these  boys  the  la7v^  to  develop  in  them  a  con- 
science of  sin.  Then  will  be  the  time  to  present  Jesus, 
the  Savior.  Brother  Bond,  I  regret  to  say,  is  laid  aside 
by  a  touch  of  the  sun. 

"At  Rangoon  we  are  having  a  glorious  revival — over 
sixty  conversions  since  ist  of  January.  Our  pastor  there 
s  greatly  in  need  of  a  man.     Pray  for  us." 


A  Tear  in  the  Central  China  Mission. 

(Rtv.  G.  W.  Woodall  sent  the  following  report  to  the  Newark 
Annual  Conference,  writing  from  Chinkiang,  China,  Feb.  9, 
X887.) 

Nothing  has  occurred  during  the  past  year — a  year 
which  has  been  fraught  with  blessing — to  disturb  or 
prevent  the  onward  march  of  progress.  We  mark  the 
year  with  some  epochal  events  which  may  interest 
you. 

Our  four  central  stations  as  you  go  up  the  Yangstze 
River,  are  Chinkiang,  Nanking,  Wuhu  and  Kiukiang. 
At  Chickiang  the  year  has  seen  the  completion  of  our 


new  chapel, — "A  perfect  Mosaic,*'  our  superintendent 
exclaimed  as  he  entered — which  was  dedicated  on  Aug. 
15,  1886.  This  chapel  was  built  especially  for  the 
native  church,  but  as  the  foreign  community — nearly  a 
hundred  residents — has  no  church,  it  is  used  alternately 
with  the  Baptist  Chapel  for  English  services — the  mis- 
sionaries preaching  regularly  in  turn.  Next  is  the 
completion  of  the  Girls'  School  and  Woman's  Hospital 
of  the  W.  F.  M.  S. — a  property  that  has  cost  nearly  ten 
thousand  dollars.  The  school  is  already  occupying  its 
new  premises  and  we  are  to  have  the  formal  opening 
next  week.  The  official  mandarins  have  already  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  be  present,  and  we  take  honor 
to  our  mission  and  congratulations  to  ourselves  that 
our  invitation  has  been  accepted.  It  is  the  first  mis- 
sionary gathering  here  at  which  they  have  consented 
to  be  present,  and  we  trust  that  it  indicates  a  quieting 
of  prejudice  against  us  and  an  awakening  interest  in 
our  work. 

At  Nanking,  beside  the  building  of  two  parsonages, 
the  event  of  the  year  was  the  completion  and  opening 
of  the  Philander  Smith  Memorial  Hospital.     The  pres- 
ence of  the  U.  S.  Minister,  the  Consul  General,  and  the 
U.  S.  Sloop  of  War  *' Marion  "  in  the  harbor,  as  well  as 
the  attendance  of  all  the  high  officials  of  the  city  made 
it  a  great  occasion   in  the   history  of  our  mission  at 
Nanking.     No  work  has  been  inaugurated  in  our  mis- 
sion with  a  greater  boom  of  promise,  and  if  that  prom- 
ise is  fulfilled,  Nanking  will  be  the  queen  of  niissior» 
stations  on  the  Yangstze  River. 

Wuhu  also  has  built  a  girls'  boarding  school  with  a 
domestic  chapel  attached,  the  planning  of  a  good  worlc 
for  the  future,  when  the  W.  F.  M.  Society  send  ladies 
to  take  care  of  it. 

Lastly,  Kiukiang,  our  oldest  station,  is  putting  on 
new  strength.  To-day,  while  I  write  you,  our  superin- 
tendent is  there  dedicating  a  new  college  building  for 
the  use  of  the  Fowler  University.  A  new  dormitory 
and  two  parsonages  are  to  be  commenced  immediately, 
and  then  the  foundations  of  a  grand  work  are  ready  fo^ 
our  Kiukiang  brethren. 

But  I  have  only  cited  the  material  progress  of  our 
mission,  and  it  is  because  the  forming  of  working  plans, 
the  marking  out  of  our  itinerancy  of  the  future  seems- 
to  be  indicated  as  the  order  of  the  day  by  the  manner 
in  which  China's  gates  are  being  thrown  open  to  us. 
Yet  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  work  are  not  neglected; 
though  trowel  in  hand  we  are  building  up  the  walls  of 
Zion  in  China,  with  the  sword  of  faith  in  the  other  hand 
we  are  watching  the  onsets  of  the  enemy. 

The  reports  from  the  various  stations  at  our  late 
annual  meeting  were  very  gratifying  and  full  of 
promise. 

I  often  feel,  my  brethren,  that  if  the  church  would 
but  send  us  sufficient  men  endowed  with  physical,  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  strength,  there  is  a  sure  and 
substantial  victory  for  us  among  the  millions  of  China. 

We  feel  that  self-support  is  a  prercqaisite  to  all  per- 
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manent  work  in  China  and  are  working  on  that  line. 

At  our  last  annual  meeting  we  resolved  to  receive  no 
more  native  preachers  unless  there  is  a  native  con- 
stituency to  support  them,  and  also  to  place  our  present 
native  ministry  on  a  self- supporting  basis  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  Chinkiang  Church  is  the  first  to  get  out  of  the 
rut,  and  the  native  church  is  now  supporting  its  pastor, 
receiving  but  tittle  assistance  from  the  missionaries. 
None  of  us  pay  more  than  twenty- five  cents  a  month, 
and  this  only  as  a  stimulus  to  the  native  church. 

These  are  good  signs  and  I  trust  that  all  the  churches 
may  soon  cut  the  apron  strings  that  now  keep  them 
depending  upon  the  parent  missionary  society. 


Bat.  Orlfflth  John,  of  China. 

Griffith  John  was  born  at  Swansea,  Wales,  in  1831. 
When  eight  years  of  age  he  became  converted  and 
joined  the  church,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  began 
to  preach  in  Welsh.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  entered 
OKire  fully  upon  the  work  of  calling  sinners  to  repent- 
ance in  different  parts  of  the  county.  lu  1855  he 
aanied  and  the  same  year  w;nt  out  as  a  missionary  to 
China  in  the  employ  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
Re  was  first  stationed  at  Shanghai.  In  1861  he  re- 
moved to  Hankow  and  most  of  the  time  since  then  he 
bibeen  in  charge  of  the  London  Missionary  Society's 
Kiuioo  in  that  city. 

^VhiIe  Mr.  John  is  the  author  of  several  books  and 
tncti  relating  to  mission  work  in  China,  his  chief  liter- 
vy  work  has  been  the  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
Brat  into  Wen-li,  a  simple  form  of  the  learned  tongue, 
(or  the  benefit  of  ordinary  readers.  The  complete  ver- 
nonwu  published  in  1885.  The  London  CfmAiiff, 
bin  which  the  above  facts  were  taken,  pays  Mr.  John 
dtthUowingUibate: 


"  He  has  become  a  Chinaman  in  his  sympathies,  and 
has  sought  to  know  all  sides  of  life  and  character  in  the 
national  life  of  China,  By  a  close  study  of  their  sacrtd 
books  he  has  learnt  what  of  truth  they  possess,  and  his 
wide  experience  has  shown  him  what  a  soul-destroying 
superstition,  or  an  equally  destructive  unbelief  reigns 
in  their  hearts.  But  while  clearly  seeing  their  plight, 
he  does  not  go  among  them  as  some  superior  being, 
but  as  a  brother,  and  as  one  who  serves;  this  is  partly 
the  secret  of  his  success." 

Mr.  John  states  that  some  thirteen  years  ago  he  was 
deeply  dissatisfied  with  himself  and  his  work  and 
through  earnest  seeking  obtained  the  baptism  of  powf  r, 
and  ever  since  he  has  found  his  work  more  satisfyirg 
and  more  successful.  He  is  still  laboring  in  behalf  of 
the  Chinese.  May  he  be  yet  more  signally  blessed  in 
his  labors. 


School  Work  In  Focehow,  China. 

BV   RBV.    M,    C,  WILCOX. 

Most  of  our  schools  have  recently  closed  for  the  sum- 
mer vacation.  This  department  of  our  work  has  given 
us  unusual  encouragement.  The  brethren  who  teach 
in  the  Biblical  Institute  speak  of  exceptionally  gctd 
work  on  the  part  of  their  students.  The  fanne  may  te 
said  of  the  Anglo-Chinere  college  studentswho  recently 
passed  very  creditable  e:(aminaticns  in  the  Chinese 
classics,  as  well  as  in  the  subjects  taught  by  the  foreign 
instructors.  Since  taking  charge  of  the  college  last 
March,  I  have  made  church  attendance  and  the  study  of 
the  Bible  and  catechism  compulsory.  These  ntw 
requirements  are  cheerfully  followed  by  all  the  studerts 
and  no  opposition  is  apparent  on  the  part  of  their 
friends.  This  fact  will  be  reassuring  to  those  who  ha\e 
feared  that  too  much  Christian  instruction  might  alien- 
ate the  more  wealthy  and  influential  of  the  Chinese. 

In  a  short  time  we  shall  begin  the  construction  of  a 
much-needed  dormitory  for  the  college. 

It  is  pleasant  also  to  inform  your  readers  that  at  the 
missionary  concert  given  by  our  1  ieng  Ang  Tcng  Sun- 
day-school the  sum  of  $74.10  was  realized.  If  our 
Sunday-schools  in  the  home  land  all  do  as  well  as  this 
one,  the  "million  by  collections  only"  isasfured. 

Foochow,  June  27,  1887. 


Greek  and  Roman  Cathotle  Hlsslong  in  Jaian. 

Rev.  J.  Hsrtzler  writes  from  Japan,  May  3: — "  Bishop 
Nicolai  furnished  the  following  statistic  of  the  Greek 
Mission  in  Japan  for  1 886,  as  follows:  bishops,  i ;  foreign 
priests,  3;  native  priests,  11;  deacons,  2;  theological 
students,  104;  whole  number  of  native  members,  includ- 
ing baptized  infants,  22,546.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Mission  in  Japan  reports:  bishops,  3;  missionaries  (all 
French),  59;  native  priests,  3;  churches  and  cbapelst  100; 
theological  seminarieF,  2;  theological  studentf,  72;  cate- 
chists,  384;  schools  and  orphan  asylums,  69;  pupils  in 
the  same,  3,340;  total  native  membenhip,  Vi2<^. 
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Protestant  Missions  In  Asia. 

There  are  no  Protestant  missions  in  Brluchisian. 
Afghanistan,  in  the  French  Possessions  of  Anam  and 
Tonquin,  or  in  Siberia  and  the  adjoining  countries 
ander  Russian  rule,  but  in  the  other  nations  Protestant 
missionaries  are  preaching  the  Gospel  and  niaking 
steady  progress. 

Over  one  hundred  years  ago  missionaries  commenced 
work  in  the  Kussian  Piiii€iiions.  The  Moravians  sent 
missionaries  among  the  Calmuc  Tartars  in  1765  but 
[•jandoned  the  mission  in  1824.  The  Scottish  Mission- 
ary Society  commenced  wjrk  among  the  Tartars  of 
Russian  Tartary  in  1802  but  discontinued  it  in  1833. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  between  1817  and  i8zo 
established  four  mis=iion5  in  Siberia,  but  the  last  one  was 
abandoned  in  1841.  A  German  Missionary  Society 
commenced  missions  among  the  Tartars  in  1823  and 
among  the  Armenians  of  Georgia  in  1814,  but  discon- 
led  them  in  1833. 

X  first  the  missions  in  the  Russian  Possessions 
received  some  favor  from  the  Russian  Governmenl,  but 
afterward  the  policy  changed  and  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  them  were  such  as  to  prevent  their  further 
prosecution  and  Protestant  missionaries  are  still  pre- 
vented from  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  millions  under 
ian  rule  in  Asia. 


"Id  South  Arabia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Aden,  has  been 
commenced  a  mission  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
and  at  Aden  is  a  mission  of  the  English  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society.  These  are  meeting  with  some  favor 
Fng  the  Arabs  and  it  is  believed  they  are  full  of 
aise. 
ASIA  MINOR  AND  MESOPOTAMIA. 

The  English  Church  Missionary  Society  has  a  station 
at  Bagdad,  an  outpost  of  the  Persia  Mission.  The 
Church  of  Scotland  has  a  mission  at  Smyrna.  The 
American  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  has  interest- 
ing missions  at  Tarsus  and  Marsine.  The  Foreign 
Christian  Missionary  Society  of  the  United  States 
reports  a  missionary  at  Marsovan  and  one  at  Tarsus. 
The  American  Baptists  have  also  missionaries  in  Asia 
Minor. 

The  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  had  for 
many  yeais  large  and  successful  missions  among  the 
Armenians  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Western  Turkey  Mis- 
sion  was  organized  in  1819,  Eastern  Turkey  in  1836, 
and  Central  Turkey  in  1847,  and  these  three  missions 
reported  in  i886,  16  stations,  267  outstations,  43 
ordained  missionaries  aided  by  93  other  missionaries 
from  America,  physicians,  wives  and  single  women. 
There  were  also  613  native  laborers  and  8,328  members. 
ahe  schools  numbered  397  with  15,784  pupils.    , 

^h  SVRIA  AND  PALESTINE. 

^^he  Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society  has  a 
mission  at  Damascus  and  one  at  Nazareth.  The  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  has  a  mission  at  Tiberias,     The 


St.  Chrischona  Missionary  Society  of  Basle,  Switzer- 
land, has  an  orphanage  in  Jerusalem,  The  Berlin  Mis- 
sionary Society  reports  missions  in  Jerusalem,  Bcth- 
shala  and  Hebron.  The  Moravians  have  a  mission  in 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Friends  missions  at  Brumana  and 
RamiHah.  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland  has  a- 
mission  at  Damascus.  The  American  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church  has  a  mission  at  Latakia.  The  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  for  the  Jews  is  at  work  at  Jaifa 
and  Damascus.  The  Committee  of  the  Lebanon  schools 
has  fifteen  schools  on  ihe  slopes  of  Mount  Lebanon. 
The  British  Syrian  schools  are  at  Beirut,  Damascus, 
Zahleh,  Baalbec,  Tyre,  on  Mount  Lebanon  and  on 
Mount  Hermon.  There  are  mission  schools  at  Jaffa 
conducted  by  Miss  Hay  and  Miss  Arnutt.  .\t  Nablous 
(Shechem)  Rev.  El  Karey  and  wife  are  conducting  an 
independent  mission.  The  American  Presbyterian 
Church  has  important  missions  with  headquarters  at 
Beirut,  Abeih,  Sidon,  Tripoli  and  Zahleh,  with  38  for- 
eign missionaries,  179  native  laborers,  19  churches  and 
1,440  members.  The  Syrian  Protestant  College  at 
Beirut  is  a  very  important  and  successful  evangelizing 
agency  in  its  educational  and  publishing  work.  The 
English  Church  Missionary  Society  has  missions  at 
Jerusalem,  Nazareth,  Gaza  and  Nablous. 

The  Church  Missionary  IntelHgencer  for  August  says: 
"We  are  sorry  to  say  that  Ihe  opposition  of  the  Turk- 
ish Government  to  our  mission  school  in  Palestine,  so 
far  as  the  education  in  them  of  Mohammedan  children 
is  concerned,  has  culminated  in  an  order  from  Constan- 
tinople forbidding  the  attendance  of  Moslems  alto- 
gether, and  one  father  has  been  thrown  into  prison  for 
sending  his  child  to  a  Church  Missionary  Society 
School." 

PERSIA. 

The  English  Church  Missionary  Society  has  had  a 
mission  at  Julfa  since  1876  which  in  1885  reported  i 
ordained  and  t  female  missionary,  98  communicants 
and  323  pupils.  Last  year  two  clergymen  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  were  sent  to  Oroomiah  and  are  seeking  to 
instruct  Ihe  Nestorian  priests,  but  so  far  have  met  with 
but  little  success.  Deacon  Abraham,  at  Oroomiah.  and 
Rev.  P.  2.  Easton,  at  Tabriz,  are  conducting  independ- 
ent missions. 

The  most  important  Protestant  work  in  Persia  is  that 
conducted  by  the  American  Presbyterian  Church  in  its 
mission  at  Oroomiah.  Tabriz,  Satmas,  Teheran,  and 
Ramadan  and  numerous  outstations,  with  45  American 
missionaries  (10  of  whom  are  ordained)  aided  by  187 
natives  (of  whom  3:  are  ordained),  reporting  30 
churches  with  2.052  communicants,  and  iij  schools 
with  2,731  pupils.  Last  fall  ihe  missionaries,  review- 
ing the  work  in  their  annual  meeting,  reported  general 
encouragement  ovet  all  the  field;  an  unusual  degree  of 
openness  pirticularly  in  Silmas  and  Koordistan, 
numerous  revivals  in  the  Oroomiah  field  with  a  large 
ingathering  of  souls  into  the  church,  increased  efficiency 
and  more  satisfactory  results  in  the  department  of  edu- 
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cation,  the  blessing  of  God  in  the  conversion  of  many 
scholars,  and  the  favor  of  many  government  officials  in 
authority. 

SIAM. 

The  American  Baptist  Church  has  a  mission  at 
Bangkok  to  the  Chinese  with  5  missionaries,  6  native 
preachers,  6  churches  and  96  members. 

The  American  Presbyterian  Church  reports  in  Siam 
31  American  missionaries  (11  of  whom  are  ordained) 
aided  by  27  native  missionaries.  There  are  10  churches 
with  676  communicants,  14  schools  with  380  pupils. 
'*  The  marked  favor  shown  the  missionaries  in  recent 
years  by  the  Siamese  Government  has  been  continued, 
and  has  had  some  notable  manifestations,  during  the 
past  year.  The  country  stands  with  doors,  if  anything, 
more  widely  open  than  ever  to  the  entrance  of  mission- 
ary laborers."  The  work  of  the  mission  is  among  the 
Siamese  with  headquarters  at  Bangkok  and  Petchaburi, 
and  among  the  Laos  with  headquarters  at  Chieng-Mai 
and  Lakawn.  Chieng-Mai  is  500  miles  north  of  Bang- 
kok and  was  first  occupied  as  a  mission  station  in  1867. 

KOREA. 

The  American  Presbyterian  Mission  reports  in  Korea 
as  missionaries,  2  male  physicians  and  their  wives,  i 
female  physician,  i  ordained  male  missionary,  a 
school,  hospital  and  orphanage.  The  Annual  Report 
of  last  May  says:  "  There  are  natives  who  profess  to  have 
received  the  Gospel,  but  the  situation  is  yet  so  critical, 
and  the  freedom  of  thought  is  so  restricted,  that  it 
seems  too  soon  to  present  any  array  of  statistics,  or  to 
take  open  steps  for  the  organization  of  directly  Chris- 
tian institutions." 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  in  Korea  2 
ordained  missionaries  and  their  wives  and  i  mission- 
ary of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  The 
statistics  last  fall  reported  2  native  teachers,  2  foreign 
teachers,  i  probationer,  100  adherents,  i  conversion 
during  t886,  i  high  school  with  6  teachers  and  30 
pupils,  I  Sunday-school  with  12  scholars,  3  parsonages 
or  homes  estimated  at  $8,000,  while  the  value  of 
orphanages,  schools  and  hospitals  was  estimated  at 
$2,900.  There  had  been  collected  for  self-support  $4,000 
and  1,000  volumes  had  been  printed  during  the  year. 

Rev.  H.  Loomis,  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
reports  of  Korea: 

'*  The  religious  changes  in  Korea  are  important  and 
hopeful.  Only  one  year  ago  there  was  but  one  foreign 
teacher  in  connection  with  the  Government  school, 
and  he  was  a  professed  infidel.  Now  the  same  school 
is  in  charge  of  3  excellent  Christian  men,  and  has 
an  attendance  of  30  select  scholars.  The  Methodist 
school  has  matriculated  over  45  students,  and  the  Medi- 
cal College  in  charge  of  the  Presbyterians  has  an  at- 
tendance of  about  20.  The  orphanage,  under  the  care 
of  the  same  mission,  has  over  25;  and  thus  more  than 
100  pupils  have  been  brought  under  Christian  influence 
during  the  past  year. 


"  There  are  5  baptized  Christians  at  Seoul,  and  all 
seem  determined  to  let  their  light  shine  so  that  others 
may  share  in  their  new-found  joy.  They  have  a  service 
every  Sunday  among  themselves,  where  they  read  the 
Scriptures,  talk  and  pray.  People  are  all  the  time  com- 
ing to  the  missionaries  to  be  taught  about  Christianity. 
One  man  walked  twenty-five  miles  to  hear  the  Gospel, 
and  has  been  three  times  for  that  purpose.  Another 
waited  until  midnight  that  he  might  get  an  opportunity 
to  hear  about  Christ. 

"  It  is  reported  that  Le  Hung  Chang  has  sent  word 
to  the  King  of  Korea  that  Romanism  is  a  bad  religion, 
but  Protestantism  is  good.  The  king  is  to  name  the 
Christian  schools,  and  this  will  not  only  be  a  special  and 
great  honor,  but  it  is  in  fact  a  pledge  of  his  sympathy 
and  support." 

BURMA. 

The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  has  had  for 
many  years  an  important  mission  work  in  Burma,  and 
now  reports  107  missionaries  of  whom  36  are  ordained, 
513  native  preachers,  26,574  members.  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  reports  in  Rangoon,  2  missionaries 
and  their  wives,  2  single  female  missionaries,  18  full 
members  and  17  probationers,  and  an  excellent  school, 
and  has  lately  commenced  a  mission  at  Tounghoo 
where  are  stationed  a  missionary  and  his  wife.  The 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  reports  in 
Burma  7  European  missionaries,  7  native  pastors,  75 
native  helpers,  1,849  communicants,  and  over  2,000 
pupils  in  schools.  The  Leipzig  Missionary  Society, 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  and  a  Lutheran  Mis- 
sionary Society  are  also  represented  m  Burma  where  the 
facilities  of  missionary  labor,  especially  in  Upper  Burma, 
have  been  greatly  increased  duriug  the  past  two  years. 

CEYLON. 

The  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  reports  14 
American  Missionaries  of  whom  5  are  ordained,  295 
native  laborers,  13  churches  with  1,243  members,  133 
schools  with  8,392  scholars.  The  Society  for  the  Prop- 
agation of  the  Gospel  reports  7  ordained  missionaries, 
669  communicants,  39  schools  with  2,641  pupils.  The 
Wesleyans  report  in  Ceylon  4  districts  with  66  misfion- 
aries  and  assistants,  3,972  full  members  and  969  proba- 
tioners. The  English  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
reports  5  missionaries  and  19  native  evangelists  with 
666  native  members,  and  over  2,000  scholars  in  the  day 
schools.  The  English  Church  Missionary  Society 
reports  19  ordained  missionaries,  346  native  laborers 
1,850  communicants. 

"  The  habits  of  the  people  and  old  associations  are 
slow  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  new  ideas  so  exacting 
in  their  requirements,  so  opposed  to  long-cherished 
inclinations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dense  population 
of  a  comparatively  small  field,  and  less  divided  into 
castes  than  on  the  continent  of  India,  and  the  conse* 
quent  common  interest  added  to  the  manifest  progress  of 
the  people  in  many  of  the  better  arts  and  usages  of 
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life,  3$  the  result  of  missionary  effort,  especially  in  the 
direction  of  education,  are  favorable  conditions  to  ulti- 
mate success." 

INDIA. 

The    mission   work  in  India  is   represented  by   j6 
different  missionary  societies  and  sereral  private  mis- 

The   statistical  summaries  for  1S35   as   reported    by 
Rev,  Dr.  Badley  arc  as  follows: 


i  Baptist  Missionirjr  Society. 

n  Board 

ECharch  MUsionitr  Society. 
T^pel  Propagalian      " 
We»ley»n  Missionary   " 
MGcn'I  Baptist  Miiiion'y  SMiely 
KChurch  of  Scotland   Mistior 
_  (Free  Church  of  Scotland  ■■ 
10  American  Presbyterian      " 

il'Ba^el  Misiionary  Society 

19  Am.  Baptist  Missionary  Unic 
13  Am.  Fret  Baptist  Mission.... 
l4lGossner's  Missionary  Society. 
ts'Leipiig 

■6  liiah   Presbyterian    Mission. . 
17  Welsh  Cal.  Melhodiit    - 
iS  American  Evan.  Luth  " 
19' American  Refortned      " 


31  American  Unlled  Pres.  " 
la'Melhodisl  Epis.  Ch.  " 
a3,Un.  Pres.  (Scotland)  " 
34  Danish  Lutheran  " 

asPres.  Church  of  Eng.  •' 
36  llermannsburg  Luth.  " 
a7!Ftiends'F,  M.  Asso.  ■' 
3SIndian  Home  Mission. . . 
39!Canndi>n  Baptist  Misiio 
jo'Germin  Ev.  Miss.  (L'.  S 
3i!Scolch  Epis.  Church  Mis 
33,Orig.  Sec'n  Ch.  of  Scot 
33  Canadian  Presbyterian 
34 'Swedish  Evangelical 
3;|Ani.  Free  Methodist 
36  Disciples  of  Christ 
—  Private  and  other  Miss 


MLS! 


'^XZ. 


JAPAN. 

Rev.  H.  Loomis,  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
furnishes  the  following  statement  respecting  the  present 
condition  of  Protestantism  in  Japan  and  the  statistics 
at  the  close  of  1886; 

"  The  first  Protestant  church  organized  in  Japan 
celebrated  its  fifteenth  anniversary  on  the  nth  of 
March.  The  exercises  were  attended  by  a  large  and 
intelligent  audience,  and  the  contrast  between  the  con- 
dition of  things  then  and  now  seemed  to  partake  almost 
of  the  miraculous,  Then,  eleven  persons,  mostly  young 
msn,  formed  the  nucleus  of  Christian  growth  in  this 
country.     Not  only  was  there  no  sympathy  among  the 


people,  but  it  was  well  known  that  a  public  avowal  of 
the  Christian  faith  involved  danger,  if  not  death.  Now; 
Christianity  lias  become  not  only  popular,  but  a  real 
power  in  the  land.  There  ate  already  {May,  1887,) 
more  than  16,000  church  members,  193  churches,  156 
pastors  and  evangelists,  and  169  preparing  for  the  min- 
istry." 


..M.O„H„C„. 

Beg^n 
Work. 

Foreign 
Mis- 

E^ionaries 

Commu- 

American  Presbyterian  Church 

Reformed  Church  in  America 

Union  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 

United  Church  of  Christ  (Native) 

Reformed  Church  in  United  Stales. . . . 
American  Presbyterian  Church  (South) 
Woman's  Union  Missiona^  Society.... 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  tShurch 

1859 
1859 

1874 

"879 
1885 
1871 
1877 
i8S9 
.869 
1   73 
1S77 
1860 
1879 
1883 
1869 

18^3 

1880 

1886 
1885 
.S8S 

30 
14 
3 

S 
3 
4 

7 
16 
14 

13 

\ 

■J 

3 
3 

5.47a 

300 

asg 
65  s 

3i"5 

Society  for  Pfopagaiion  of  Gospel 

Society  for  Promotion  Female  Educal'o 

130 

44 

a  14 

149 

Methodist  Episcopal,  South 

German  Swiss 

Friends,  of  America 

3 

Total 1 

aiS 

14.710 

Dr.  W.  R.  Lambuth  writes  to  Bishop  Wilson  from 
Kobe,  Japan,  June  13,  1887,  respecting  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  Mission: 

"  When  you  were  here  only  nine  months  ago  we  had 
not  one  single  member  or  even  a  probationer.  To-day 
we  have  31  native  members  and  85  probationers 
Besides  these  we  have  500  young  men  and  young 
women  under  our  daily  instruction.  Three  hundred  of 
these  are  taught  the  Bible  daily.  One  self-supporting 
school  of  50  women  and  girls,  and  1  school  of  130  men 
under  the  immediate  auspices  of  the  church.  Behold 
what  God  hath  wrought !  If  the  Southern  Methodist 
Church  can  read  these  facts  and  refuse  the  aid  which 
we  ask  in  this  the  hour  of  Japan's  great  need — the 
most  critical  moment  in  all  her  history— then  our 
church  will  be  directly  responsible  for  the  fate  of  thou- 
sands, if  not  millions,  who  are  fast  drifting  into  infidel- 
ity and  agnosticism.  This  is  a  country  without  a  relig- 
ion, so  far  as  the  great  middle  class  is  concerned.  Let 
us  look  at  France  and  tremble  for  Japan!  Let  us  look 
at  Japan,  still  plastic  and  warm,  stretching  out  her  hand 
across  the  Pai;ific  for  help,  yet  at  the  very  hour  begin- 
ning to  crystalliie  into  a  permanent  shape,  and  let  us  as 
one  man,  prompted  by  inspiration  divine  leap  to  her 
aid.     God  help  us.' 

Mr.  S.  Matsumoto,  a  native  Japanese,  now  in  this 
country,  writes  respecting  Protestant  Missions  in 
Japan : 
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"The  following  table  has  been  compiled  from  two 
Japanese  newspapers  recently  received.  It  shows  the 
numbers  of  the  Protestant  Japanese  Christians  in  the 
various  '  Fu '  (cities)  and  '  Ken '  (prefectures) : 


LodJity. 


Nomber  of  Cliri 


Tokyo.     Fu 

Saikyo,     ■' 

Oiaka,      " 

KanagawB,    Ken. . 

Nii|!aU, 

Gumbm,  "  .. 

Chibi, 

Ibaimki, 

Tochigi, 

Aicbi,  "  .. 

Shizaoka,  " 

Vamioufai,       ••  .. 

Nagano, 

Fukushima,      "  .. 
Migagi,  "  .. 

Iwati, 
Awomori, 
Yamagala,         "  .. 

Okayama,  "  .. 

Hirothima,  "  .. 

Yamagnchi,  "  , . 

Wakayama,  "  .. 

Kochi.  ".. 

Kamamoto,       "  . . 
Fnbuoka, 
Saga. 

Akiu, 
Tokusbima, 
Hokaido,  " 


I8S6. 

5".- 
1,3111.. 


Populaiion. 

...  846,761 
. .  1,691,143 
865,976 
1,466, 


i,o8s 

SjS 

309 719.08a 

119 1,618,650 

159 i,ooj,oao 

766 648,339 

318 i,ias,375 

56 948,161 

sas 64i.4ao 

ai4 1.386.473 

294,. 


. . .  4*5.89' 

...  648,339 

365  1,057.494 

ao 855079 

333 665.348 

39... 6»8.S9' 

88 499.549 

13a 7i7.asa 

laa  739.UI 

684 1.045.669 

41 i,a7a,876 

118 899,606 

373 619,343 

59B i.5a9.37S 

«S7 SSa.SiS 

137 i.003,7T7 

335 '.148,338 

63  S>7.»44 

183 94'.063 

47 644,367 

39 656.064 

409 , ..  184,040 


..14.163.. 


.   33,613,714 


'■  The  foregoing  exhibit  shows  the  net  increase  in 
1886  to  have  been  1,661.  The  percentage  of  this  in- 
crease is  more  than  8  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 
year  1885.  There  are  now  a,i36  persons  for  every  one 
Christian,  or  4.37  Christians  for  every  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants. As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  new 
fields  have  been  opened  in  two  prefectures;  namely, 
Tokushima  and  Akita,  where  the  previous  year  there 
were  none.  From  this  exhibit  it  may  rightly  be 
expected  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  Japan  will  be 
placed  in  the  list  of  Christian  lands." 

CHINA. 

The  missions  in  China  are  making  steady  progress, 
though  the  work  seems  to  be  moving  slowly  when  we 
think  of  the  millions  there  who  are  without  the  Gospel. 
The  following  summary  of  Protestant  missions  in 
China  Dec.  31,  1886,  was  given  in  the  Chinese  Retordtr 
for  March  of  this  year: 


I  London  Miuionary  Society 

3  A,  B.  C.  F.  M 

3  American  Bapiist,  Nonh. 

4  American  Pioleilani  Epiicopal , . . 

5  American  Presbyterian,  North. . . , 
b  Briiiih  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

7  Church  Missionary  Society 

8  Engliih  Baptist 

q  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

lo[Sevenlh  Day  Baptist 

l[|Ainerican  Baptiit,  Soutli 

13!  Basel  Mission 

1  %  English  Presbyterian 

U.Rheniih  Mission 

15, Methodist  Episcopal,  South 

l6|Ber]in  Foandling  Hospital 

I  7  Weileyan  Missionary  Society. .  .   . 
13|Amcricnn  Reformed  (Dutch)      ... 

19  Woman'*  Union  Mission 

ao  Methodist  New  Conneiion 

I I  Society  Promotion  Fem;ile  Educal 
ia  United  Presbyterian,  Scotch...  .. 

l3JChina  Inland  Mission 

34|N'ational  Bible  Society,  Scotland.. 
l;;Unitcd  Methodist  Free  Church. . . 

l6|AmericBn  Presbyterian,  South 

27,lrish  Presbyterian 

lS:Canadinn  Presbyterian 

29. Society  Propagation  Gospel 

3o|American  Bible  Society 

31  Established  Church  of  Scotland. .. 

31  Berlin  Mission 

33  General  Protestant  Evangelical  Society 

34'Bible  Christian* 

3;  Foreign  Christian  Miliionary  Society. 

36  Book  and  Tract  Society 

37  Society  of  Friends 

38  Independent  Workeri 


Total  . , 
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Tanir  King  Tm^,  of  diliia. 

BV  IIEV.  F.    OHLINCER. 

Another  faithful  Chinese  preacher  has  gone  to  bis  re- 
ward.    Our  last  mail  from  Foochow  brings  the  sadne«K 
of  the  death  of  this  devoted  servant  of  the   Lord.    He 
has  been    an  invalid    for    many  years,  but,  like  our 
lamented  Li  Yu  Mi,  remained  in  the  "  effective  "  ranis 
to   the   last.     He   leaves  a  widow,  two   sons    and  one 
daughter  to  mourn  his  loss.     His   oldest  son,  TangSeng 
Ling,  is  our  preacher   at  the   hostile  city,  Yeng  Ping. 
He  is  one  of  our   intelligent,  earnest  young  men  who 
completed  a  full  course  in  our  Biblical  Institute.    The 
second   son  is  a  very  promising  student  in  our  Anglo- 
Chinese  college.     The  daughter  is  attending  our  girls' 
boarding  school.     While  together  in  their  modest  little 
home  in  the  yamun  at  Sa  Kaing,  they  came  as  near  our 
it)eal  of  a  Christian  Chinese  family  as  any  we   ever  had 
the  privilege  of  visiting. 

Tang  King  Tong  was  born  near  Foochow,  and  early 
in  life  became  connected  with  one  of  the  Foochow  offi- 
cials. This  man  being  transferred  to  the  province  of 
Shantung,  Tang  and  his  young  wife  followed  him  thither. 
After  spending  several  years  in  the  north  he  lost  his 
eyesight  and  his  plucky,  energetic  little  wife  led  him 
from  600-700  miles  by  the  hand,  the  journey  occupying 
nearly  three  months.     Sia  Sek  Ong  wu  statiODed  at  oar 
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(Gospel)  chapel  in  Foochow  and  the  blind  man 
boy  frequently  "  dropped  in  "  for  a  chat.  Sia 
ted  him  kindly  but  had  not  paid  him  special 
,  when  he  was  "  led  by  the  spirit "  in  the  follow- 
rkable  manner: 

j  planned  a  ''  preaching  day  '!  among  the  villages 
:he  east  gate  and  started  off,  notwithstanding 
visitor  in  the  house  and  the  pitiless  rain  out- 
e  had  pot  gone  far  when  he  felt  rebuked  by  his 
ce,  as  it  were,  a  voice  saying:  "  Here  you  are, 
e  rain,  seeking  people  to  whom  you  can  preach 
>el,  while  that  poor  blind  man  is  sitting  there  in 
:hapel  without  light  and  knowledge  !*  Is  not 
i¥orth  just  as  much  as  that  of  anyone  you  can 
ay?' 

ned  back  and  addressed  himself  in  all  earnest- 
lis  task.  He  found  Tang  ready,  yea,  eager  to 
the  Gospel  message.  The  blind  received 
1)  sight.  About  this  time  Dr.  Stewart  began 
vi^ork  among  the  Chinese  at  Foochow.  Tang 
of  his  first  "serious  cases."  Three  operations 
ract  were  performed  one  morning.  One  was 
:ed  hopeless,  two  promised  partial  recovery  of 
\^hen  the  day  came  to  remove  the  bandage  and 
le  tender  pupils  to  a  dim  light  Tang  held  a 
eting  with  his  few  fellow  Christians  in  Foochow, 
5  fellow  patient,  a  man  of  means,  instituted  a 
\i  his  friends,  drank  whisky  and  ruined  his  eyes 
ecovery. 

alone  had  recovered  eyesight.  Ihis  made  a 
»ression  on  the  heathen,  and  has  often  served  as 
to  an  exhortation  from  Methodist  pulpits  in 
He  used  his  "new  eyesight "  to  good  pur- 
dying  his  Bible  and  going  about  telling  of  his 
il  deliverance  from  both  spiritual  and  physical 

»on  joined  our  itinerant  ranks  and  for  more 
icore  of  years  labored  quietly,  earnestly  and 
illy.  His  chief  work  was  done  in  Sa  Kaing; 
I  have  had  a  church  in  the  yamun  (courthouse) 
een  years.     He  not  only  as  a  rule  succeeded  in 

the  good  will  of  the  official,  but  in  winning 
:he  attaches  of  the  yamun  to  Christ. 
>f  the  happiest  and  most  triumphant  Christian 
occurred  in  that  proud  heathen  city.  One 
'  meeting  we  held  there  was  attended  by 
>f  twenty  men  connected  with  the  yamun — such 
,  constables,  doorkeepers,  etc.,  etc.  Tang  in- 
[  the  sermon  into   Mandarin  and  the  love-feast 

into  "  Foochow."  He  had  gathered  since  the 
visit  of  a  missionary,  sixteen  of  these  people 
church,  one  of  whom  had  been  the  first  to  com- 
sault  on  the  writer  at  the  yamun  gate  four  years 

y. 

s  most  Christlike  work — at  least  so  it  always 
o  us — was  the  rescue  of  a  notorious  backslider. 
f  the  name  of  Sia  (not  related  to  Sia  Sek  Ong), 
e  trustiest  preachers  of  the  Church  of  England 


Mission,  was  sent  with  quite  a  sum  of  money  to  rent  a 
chapel  at  Yeng  Ping,  140  miles  up  the  river.  He  was 
not  heard  from  for  some  time,  but  at  last  turned  up  in 
the  mission  compound.  He  tried  every  possible  means 
to  escape  detection,  but  finally  acknowledged  his  fall 
and  the  wickedness  of  which  he  had  made  himself  guilty. 
While  the  missionary  left  the  room  for  a  moment  Sia 
broke  the  bowl  from  which  he  had  just  taken  rice  and 
proceeded  to  cut  his  throat  with  the  jagged  edge.  The 
missionary  returned  in  time  to  prevent  him  from  com- 
pleting  the  act.  Medical  aid  was  summoned  and  the 
wretched  prodigal  recovered. 

Taking  his  eldest  son  he  left  his  faithful  wife  to  take 
care  of  herself  and  little  ones  and  betook  himself  to 
parts  unknown.  For  years  he  had  not  been  heard  from. 
But  there  was  a  rumor  among  the  Christians  that  he  had 
become  a  traveling  minstrel,  his  son  singing  and  he  play- 
ing the  guitar.  Tang  and  his  aged  local  preacher  were  out 
preaching  one  day  when  they  saw  a  crowd  of  people  gath- 
ered around  a  pale  looking  man,  with  an  ugly  scar  on  his 
throat,  playing  the  guitar  while  a  lad  about  twelve  years 
of  age  was  singing.  Tang  said:  "That  man  sings  in 
the  Foochow  dialect;  I  wonder  who  it  might  be."  Just 
then  their  attention  was  diverted  and  they  turned  their 
steps  homeward.  During  the  evening  rice.  Tang  re- 
lated the  experiences  of  the  day.  Mrs.  Targ  inr.medi- 
ately  suspected  the  backslidden  preacher  in  that  minstrel. 
Nothing  would  do;  Tang  and  the  old  local  preacher 
must  take  a  lantern,  find  that  man  and  bring  him  to  the 
yamun  lest  he  get  away  early  in  the  morning.  It  took 
both  husband  and  wife  to  tell  the  story  of  that  evening 
— how  the  men  were  started  on  the  search,  their  return 
with  the  minstrel,  his  tears  at  the  exhibition  of  such 
unexpected  kindness,  the  story  of  his  sin  and  sufferings, 
etc.,  etc.     He  was  won  back. 

We  heard  his  story  a  few  months  later  from  his  own 
lips — Luke  15, 11-32,  over  again,  with  this  addition,  God 
used  his  servant  and  handmaid  to  call  this  one  from 
the  husks.  Sia  was  happy  in  the  pardon  of  his  sins  and 
the  discovery  of  true  friends  in  this  modest  Christian 
family.  His  testimony  made  a  profound  impression  on 
all  who  heard  him. 

He  died  in  the  triumph  of  a  living  faith,  thanking  his 
benefactors  with  his  last  breath  for  their  unceasing  kind- 
ness to  him.  Few  of  our  preachers  have  been  honored 
of  God  in  this  way.  His  is  a  brilliant  crown.  When 
the  writer  left  Foochow,  Bros.  Hu  Yong  Mi,  Li  Yu  Mi, 
Tang  King  Tong  and  Ting  Heng  Mi  (a  local  deacon) 
were  the  invalids  among  the  large  number  of  preachers 
and  laymen  who  had  come  to  say  gcod>bye.  Seme  cne 
said :  "  Give  these  four  brethren  a  long  farewell,  you  will 
not  find  them  here  when  you  return."  Two  have  gone  to 
their  reward;  two  remain,  doing  valiant  service  for  God 
and  mankind. 

August,   1887. 


''Our  entire  possessions  are  to  be  employed  in  the 
way  that  will  best  honor  God." 


k« 
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NYMPH  EGERIA  AT  SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


Enteral. 


Nymph  Egeria  at  Sunday-School. 

BY  LEROY  M.   VERNON,  D.D. 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  St.  Sebastian  gate  of  Rome, 
to  the  left  of  the  Appian  way,  stands  a  beautiful  little 
ilex  grove,  a  circular  clump  of  a  hundred  trees,  ea::h 
vital,  fresh  and  green  as  green  can  be,  without  a  twig 
of  underbush  or  other  than  grassy  growth  about  or  un- 
derneath, to  detract  from  their  vivid  picturesqueness,  all 
so  closely  huddled  together  with  their  umbrageous 
umbrella-tops,  as  effectively  to  stay  the  ardent  sun  rays, 
while  leaving  the  cooling  breezes  free  play  beneath. 

This  pretty  wood,  like  a  planted  shock  of  evergreens, 
stands  upon  the  top  of  a  round  hillock  in  the  midst  of 
the  Roman  Campagna^  and  in  the  popular  tradition  of 
the  old  city  has  borne  the  name  of  **  the  Sacred  Wood," 
or  "  Nymph  Egeria's  Grove."  A  hundred  yards  away 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  too,  is  a  fountain,  coolly  pouring 
out  its  delicious,  laughing  waters  under  antique  arches 
into  a  spacious  hall;  the  excellent  walls  with  sundry 
traces  of  chaste  ornamentation,  even  in  their  ruin  and 
decay,  speak  of  an  elegant  structure. 

Here,  then,  beside  this  musical  fountain  and  among 
these  breezy  trees,  in  whose  boughs  the  nightingales 
have  sung  for  two  thousand  years,  we  may  suppose 
Numa  Pompilius,  after  a  spiritual-medium  manner  or 
otherwise,  was  wont  to  consult  the  Nymph  Egeria, 
while  foundmg  the  religious  and  civic  institutions  of  the 
old  Romans.  What  an  ideal  place,  thought  I,  for  a 
Sunday-school  celebration  ! 

Paul,  as  chained  he  marched  down  the  Appian  way 
there  near  by,  proceeding  providentially  to  confirm  and 
definitely  establish  the  Christian  Church  in  Rome, 
glancing  between  the  imperial  and  consular  tombs  on 
his  right,  may  well  have  seen,  if  not  the  identical  trees, 
at  least  their  ancestral  ilexes,  perhaps  then  more 
numerous  and  in  greater  glory.  If  so,  did  he  foresee 
that  in  1887  a  Methodist  Sunday-school  would  hold  a 
celebration  in  that  "  Sacred  Grove,"  the  haunt  of  that 
divinity  which  inspired  the  legislator  of  Pagan  Rome  ? 

In  that  case,  under  the  beautiful  prevision,  for  a 
moment  he  doubtless  forgot  his  galling  bonds  and  chaf- 
ing sandals.  It  to  him  would  have  been  the  sign  and 
prophecy  of  the  restoration  of  his  apostolic  work,  later 
long  despoiled  and  thwarted  by  Papal  apostasy.  Fore- 
seen or  not  by  St.  Paul,  the  Sunday-school  of  St.  Paul's 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chuich  in  Rome,  set  out  from 
Piazza  Poll,  June  9th  at  9  a.m.,  in  large,  airy  omnibuses 
for  Egeria's  grove;  as  they  drew  near  they  broke  forth 
in  their  happy  spiritual  songs,  greeting  and  overfiood- 
ing  the  Pagan  precinct  representatively  with  the  tuneful 
and  triumphant  marching-music  of  the  Sunday- 
school  children  of  modern  Christendom:  "We  are 
Marching  Along,"  "Hold  the  Fort,"  etc. 

Like  a  new  "  Children's  Crusade  "  host,  the  scholars 
threw    themselves     from    the     omnibuses    and  with 


jubilant  glee  and  shouts  charged  upon  the  Pagan  wood, 
taking  possession  thereof  without  firing  a  shot  or 
encountering  a  foe !  To  these  city  children,  rarely 
enjoying  a  sight  of  the  country  or  the  pure  breath  of 
the  fields,  the  day  under  those  classic  evergreens,  amid 
the  fragrant  verdure  of  the  open  country,  with  stately 
ruins  dotting  the  plain  and  the  glowing  villages  on  the 
Alban  hills  in  full  view,  like  living  pictures,  the  day  was 
simply  an  inexpressible  delight.  How  r^ew  and  strange 
their  recitations,  dialogues  and  hymns  to  those  trees, 
that  have  stood  there  silent  listeners  among  the  vocif- 
erous passing  generations  !  Silent  spectators  of  many 
a  gorg^us  Pagan  ceremonial  and  of  many  a  more  gor- 
geous and  almost  equally  Pagan  Papal  procession  I 
The  children's  common  rustic  repast  on  the  green- 
sward was  a  joy  to  all;  what  sauce  was  not  their 
juvenile  appetite  for  the  plain  viands  !  Tradition  says 
that  once  when  Numa  Pompilius  had  prepared  his  table 
to  feast  a  circle  of  his  friends,  the  Nymph  Egeria  unex- 
pectedly appearing,  suddenly  all  the  dishes  were  turned 
to  gold.  As  with  Mohammed  and  the  mountain, 
since  Egeria  came  not  to  the  school,  the  Sunday-school 
went  to  the  Nymph  to  her  own  domicile  and  spread  its 
frugal  feast  at  her  own  door. 

Presumably  her  Nymphship  was  at  home,  as  every 
good  shrine-keeping^  nymph  should  be,  especially  for 
company.  If  so,  however,  she  was  invisible,  did  not  put 
in  an  appearance^  nor  yet  transmute  our  coarse  ware  into 
precious  metal.  But  there  was  present  "  a  greater  than " 
Egeria,  who,  more  truly  than  the  sylvan  nymph,  turns 
all  our  base  things  into  his  fine  gold,  who  at  his  faithful 
children's  feast  gives  angels'  food,  and  to  their  succeed- 
ing generations  leaves  not  a  green  tree  or  broken  foun- 
tain memorial  of  himself,  but  a  perennial  fountain  of 
living  waters,  the  immutable  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  and 
multiplying  Christian  nations,  witnessing  by  exanaple 
and  by  their  world-conquering  banner  of  "  Holiness  to 
the  Lord." 

After  this  unexampled  and  peculiarly  beautiful  and 
delightful  occasion,  on  June  12th,  "  Children's  Day" 
was  duly  and  very  successfully  celebrated  in  the  Church 
in  Rome,  Dr.  Gray  addressing  the  young  in  a  very 
happy  and  effective  way.  Several  young  persons,  grown 
up  in  our  Sunday-school,  were  recently  admitted  into 
the  church. 

The  writer,  on  Children's  Day,  was  with  our  church  at 
Florence,  where  amid  rich  floral  offerings  and  adorn- 
ments, and  a  congregation  of  children  and  adults  filling 
the  church,  the  services  were  devoted  wholly  to  the 
children,  to  the  manifest  satisfaction  and  delight  of  all. 

The  Children's  Day  festival  was  happily  observed 
also  in  our  congregations  at  Pisa,  Genoa,  Naples  and  in 
still  other  stations. 

Our  circumstances  are  peculiar,  the  impediments  to 
the  successful  ingathering  of  the  children  and  to  fruit- 
ful work  among  them  are  many,  and  our  Sunday-schools 
are  small,  despite  our  best  and  most  persistent  endeavors; 
but  what  we  can,  that  we  do  with  a  willing  mind  and  A 


EVERLASTING  HABITATIONS. 
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ad  grateful  heart,  ever  hoping  and  praying  for 
and  larger  things,  ever  prompt  and  glad  to  intro- 
ur  American  methods,  usages  and  spirit  where  it 
ible. 

ently  we  sow  the  Gospel  seed  with  a  steady 
broad-cast;  if  the  sowing  had  not  always  yet 
l^ht  forth  fruit,  some  an  hundred-fold,  some  sixty- 
»me  thirty-fold,"  as  in  the  American  and  other 
doubtless  it  is  because  we  have  not  always  their 
ground."  Our*s  is  the  faithful  sower's  part; 
s  who  careth  for  the  harvest,  sure  to  bring  it  forth 
leason.  Not  always  do  we  use  both  seed-bag  and 
on  the  same  day. 


Fhat  about  the  Everlasting  Habitations  f 

BY  REV.  S.  DAVIES. 

St  said,  "Make  to  yourselves  frienJs  of  the  mam- 
f  unrighteousness ;  that  when  ye  fail,  they  may 
\  you  into  everlasting  habitations." — Luke,  i6:  9. 
le  is  teaching  us  that  by  the  right  use  of  money, 
children  of  God  on  earth,  we  may  have  their  wel- 
nd  blessing  in  heaven  forever.  So  that  by  the 
se  of  that  money  which  so  many  abuse  that  it  is 
"unrighteous  mammon,*'  we  may  increase  our 

happiness.  By  doing  every  possible  good  to 
Idren  of  God  in  this  vale  of  tears  with  the  money 
od  has  put  in  our  care  we  may  have  a  richer  and 

communion  with  those  saints  in  the  everlasting 
ions. 

ik  of  this,  ye  men  of  wealth  who  are  spend- 
mr  millions  in  needless  self-indulgence,  and 
ling  yourselves  Christians  !  Think  how  much 
ou  might  do  with  your  money  by  ministering  to 
:essity  of  saints. 

e  poor  ye  have  always  with  you."  God  has  left 
nong  us  to  give  the  rich  the  opportunity  to  show 
ive  to  God  by  relieving  those  who  bear  His  name 
s  image.  O,  spurn  them  not  away.  Help  them 
[me,  for  you  will  soon  be  at  the  bar  of  God,  when 
ige  will  say,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it,  or  did  it 
one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it,  or  did  it  not, 
e."  Then  His  sentence  will  be  to  those  who  have 
"Depart  from  Me  ye  cursed." 
,  what  is  true  of  helping  those  who  are  saints  in 
tian  country  is  also  true  in  relation  to  those  who 

saved  in  a  heathen  land  if  we  send  the  Gospe 
n.  How  would  you  be  delighted,  ye  rich  men, 
day,  to  know  that  your  money  had  sent  out  a 
lary  who  led  thousands  to  Chri.st  in  a  heathen 
id  those  thousands  led  thousands  more,  and  so 
d  went  on  from  generation  to  generation  ?  This 
g  up  treasure  in  heaven,  "where  moth  and  rust 
ot  corrupt  and  thieves  break  not  through  and 

Oy  for  ten  millions  for  missions  and  a  thousand 
aries  for  the  heathen  world  ! 
D  to  Bishop  Taylor's  call  for  $20,000  to  send  and 
ifty  missionaries  for  Liberia  next  October,  to 


occupy  stations  to  be  already  built  in  healthy  locations* 
when  the  kings  and  hsad  man  enter  into  a  solemn  cove- 
nant to  give  land  enough,  in  the  choicest  localities,  for 
building,  grazing  and  farming  purposes,  besides  build- 
ing a  co^k-hDuse  and  school-house,  and  clearing  the 
sand  and  putting  in  the  first  crops  to  support  the  mis- 
sionaries. 

The  bishop  asks  :  "  Why  should  those  blood-bought 
souls  continue  to  sit  in  darkness  when  we  can  reach 
them  so  easily  yet  dwell  at  home  ?  *'  Where  are  the  men 
and  women  who  will  avail  themselves  of  the  unspeakable 
pleasure  of  sending  at  least  one  man  and  his  wife  to  Li- 
beria, and  that  will  adopt  that  station  as  their  own,  and 
whatever  is  necessary  to  carry  it  on  till  it  is  self-sup- 
porting, shall  be  gladly  given.  I  know  a  man  who  en- 
joys a  daily  luxury,  something  like  this,  who  expects  to 
be  received  into  everlasting  habitations. 

Who  will  pay  the  expense  of  sending  a  missionary  to 
China,  Japan  or  India,  or  to  the  islands  of  the  sea? 
Wake  up,  you  rich  men,  and  you  that  are  trying  to  be 
rich !  Invest  your  money  in  this  bxnk  of  faiths  and 
draw  your  dividends  through  time  and  eternity !  The 
judgment  fires  will  soon  bs  kindled  and  all  your  wealth 
will  be  burned  up,  or  you  will  soon  be  dismissed  from 
your  stewardship.  Give  !  give  ! !  give  !  ! !  as  God  has 
given  you,  that  when  ye  fail  they  may  receive  you  into 
everlasting  habitations !  Oh,  the  blessedness  of  such 
company  to  all  eternity. 

Remember,  "The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil,"  and  at  the  same  time  the  fault  is  not  in  the  money, 
but  in  the  abus2  of  it.  This  same  money  may  become 
a  source  of  blessedness  and  open  a  channel  through 
which  the  river  of  life  may  flow  to  the  neglected  at  home 
and  to  the  heathen  abroad.  Money,  like  manure,  must  be 
scattered  to  make  it  of  the  greatest  use.  O,  scatter  it 
for  Jesus'  sake,  and  for  those  who  shall  receive  you 
into  everlasting  habitations. 

Reading,  Mass,,  July  20,1887. 
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BiBLt  SociETV  Work  in  Asia. — The  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  Scottish  Bible  Society  and  American 
Bible  Society  all  have  agents  in  Asia,  and  under  them 
a  large  number  of  colporteurs  who  are  selling  and  dis- 
tributing Bibles  and  Testaments  in  every  country  in 
Asia,  and  exerting  a  very  important  evangelizing  in- 
flience.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  reports 
as  its  Foreign  Agents  in  Asia,  Rev.  R.  Bruce,  d.d.,  Julfa, 
Persia;  Mr.  J.  Haflfenden,  Singapore;  Rev.  P.  K.  Fyson, 
Tokio,  Japan,  and  in  China,  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer,  Shanghai; 
Rev.  Evan  Bryant,  Tientsin;  Mr.  A.  Ken  mure,  Macao. 
The  Agents  in  Russia  in  Europe  direct  the  operations 
in  Russian  Asia.  The  American  Bible  Society  reports 
three  Agents  in  Asia,  Rev.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  m.d., 
Shanghai,  China;  Rev.  Wm.  L.  Whipple,  Tabriz,  Persia; 
Rev.  Henry  Loomis,  Yokohama,  Japan.  The  National 
Bible  Society  of  Scotland  has  colporteurs  in  Syria, 
China,  Japan,  India  and  Korea. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  BULGARIA  MISSION. 


The  innnal  Meeting  of  the  Bulgaria  Mission. 


BY  REV.    S.   THOMOFF. 


The  meeting  was  held  in  Sistof  from  the  7th  to  the 
12th  of  July.  All  the  missionaries  answered  to  the  roll- 
call  except  Bro.  Lounsbury,  who  is  at  present  in  America. 
The  reports  from  the  pastors,  preachers,  teachers  and 
colporteurs  were  very  encouraging,  considering  the  un- 
fettled  state  of  the  country.  There  is  an  advance  all 
along  the  line,  which  can  but  in  a  small  measure  be 
shown  by  the  statistics.  A  brief  outline  of  the  work  by 
districts  will  show  what  has  been  done  through  the 
year. 

I.  Balkan  District.  In  Loftcha  the  meetings  this  year 
have  been  better  attended  than  ever  before,  some  of  the 
government  employes,  teachers  and  officers  of  the 
garrison  being  quite  regular.  This  shows  that  in  this 
place,  the  prejudices  of  the  people  against  us  have  been 
to  a  certain  extent  removed. 

In  Plevna,  also,  very  good  work  has  been  done  by  our 
local  preacher,  Bro.  Tsvieikoff.     He  reports  about  a 
dozen  regular  attendants  at  the  preaching  services,  and 
as  many  inquirers.    The  spirit  of  persecution,  however, 
has  not  yet  died  out  in  this  place,  as  will  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  case:     One  of  the   inquirers  in   this 
place  was  soundly  converted  last  winter  and  became  an 
active  worker,  engaging  the  people  in  conversation  and 
preaching  Christ  to  them.     He  very  soon  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the   people  and  also  of  his  wife  and  near 
relatives.    The  latter  not  succeeding  in  silencing  him, 
managed  to  shut  him  in  a  room  by  himself,  and  gave  it 
out  that  he  was  crazy.     The  man  begged  for  his   Bible 
and  that  some  of  his  friends  might  be  allowed  to  visit 
him;  but  his  persecutors  were  implacable;  nothing  would 
satisfy  them  but    a   full   recantation,  which    the    man 
refused  to  make.     In  a  few  weeks  the  man  actually  lost 
his  mind  and  died  a  martyr  to  the  evangelical  faith   in 
Bulgaria.     Bro.  Gabriel  Elieff  stated  that  a  similar  case 
occured  in    Sistof,  during  his   pastoral   labors   in   the 
place  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago.     So  Methodism  has 
its  martyrs  in  Bulgaria.     Jn  Orehanich  the  village  work 
has  been  vigorously  prosecuted  by  Bro.  B.  Todoroff,  the 
junior  preacher  of  the  circuit. 

2.  Upper  Danube  District,  Sistof.  Religious  meetings 
here  better  attended  than  last  year.  Village  work  earn- 
estly prosecuted  by  my  assistant,  Bro.  P.  Vasileflf. 
The  brethren  from  the  village  of  Ivancha,  Sistof  circuit, 
sent  a  petition  to  the  annual  meeting  asking  that  the 
mission  grant  them  sufficient  pecuniary  help  to  put  up 
a  small  school-house  and  support  a  teacher.  They  pro- 
pose to  furnish  all  the  stone  necessary  for  the  foundation, 
to  feed  the  carpenters  and  stone  masons  and  give  about 
$ioo  toward  the  building  expenses.  So  they  have  shown 
they  are  willing  to  help  themselves  before  asking  help 
from  the  mission. 

3.  Linver  Danube  District.  Bro.  Lounsbury's  place 
has  been  well  supplied  by  Bro.  Palamidoff  who  worked 
formerly  under  the  American  Board  near  SamokofiF. 


The  village  work  in  this  district  is  the  most  encouraging. 
Last  year  five   Christian  families  from  the  tillage  of 
Kostenets,   near    Samokov,  moved   to    the  village   of 
O'antsa,  Rustchuck  circuit.     These  brethren,  who  were 
members  of  the  Samokov  Church,  have  applied  to  be 
received  by  letter  in  our  church  in  Rustchuck.    They 
also  sent  a  petition  to  the  annual  meeting  asking  that  a 
teacher  be  sent  to  them  to   preach  to  the  people  and 
instruct  their  children  and  the  children  of  the  villagers. 
They  promise  to  give  the  tithe  of  their  produce  toward 
the  support  of  their  teacher.     They  also  ask  the  mission 
to  buy  a  house  in  the  center  of  the  village  for  about 
J12S,  which  they  will  fit  up  at  their  own  expense  for  a 
school.     This  is  very  encouraging,  and  shows  that  the 
villagers  are  presenting  very  promising  fields  of  labor, 
enabling  us  to  reach  the  masses  of  the  population. 

4.  Black  Sea  District.  Varna.  The  work  here  has 
made  some  advance.  The  attendance  has  increased 
considerably,  and  men  of  position  and  influence  often 
attend  the  meetings.  They  have,  of  course,  the  hardest 
struggle  to  go  through  before  deciding  to  declare  for 
Christ.  Bro.  I.  Todoroff  has  worked  very  successfully 
in  the  district.  There  is  a  large  Turkish  population  in 
this  district  and  a  large  Christian  population  which  use 
the  Turkish  language,  and  can  only  be  reached  through 
that  language.  It  will  be  wise  for  the  mission  either  to 
ask  the  brethren  in  Constantinople  to  send  us  a  well 
qualified  preacher  to  identify  himself  with  our  work  and 
labor  among  these  people,  or  else  serd  one  of  our 
preachers  to  Constantinople  to  qualify  himself  by  getting 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  language. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Bro.  Challis  gave  us  a 
farewell  talk,  advising  us  to  ^ork  in  perfect  harmony 
and  to  be  earnest  and  indefatigable  in  our  labors.  He 
said  the  work  in  Bulgaria  is  beginning  to  prove  a  success, 
and  if  we  work  in  faith,  using  all  energies,  he  had  no 
doubt  it  would  prove  a  perfect  success;  and  that  the 
time  would  come  when  there  will  be  mighty  revivals  in 
every  charge  in  Bulgaria.  A  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed,  thanking  Bro.  Challis  for  his  untiring  efforts  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  work  of  the  mission,  wishing 
him  Godspeed  in  his  journey  to  America  and  God's 
blessing  upon  all  the  efforts  he  may  there  put  forth 
on  behalf  of  the  mission. 

At  the  farewell  meeting  on  the  evening  of  the  nth 
inst.,  the  pastor  of  Sistof  spoke  very  feelingly  of  the  re- 
gret of  the  Sistof  brethren  at  parting  with  Bro.  Challis. 
their  former  pastor,  and  expressed  their  warmest  wishes 
for  the  success  of  his  work  in  America. 

Surely  we  can  say,  "  Thus  far  God  has  been  with  us," 
The  work  here  was  never  so  promising  and  hopeful  as 
it  is  now.  The  villagers  are  calling  to  us  with  the 
Macedonian  cry,  "  Come  over  and  help  us."  Oh  that 
the  church  in  America  would  enable  us  to  answer  this 

call. 

SistoVy  July  30,  1887, 


"Pray  for  Bulgaria. 
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AJIABS  AND  THEIR  COUNTRY. 


"  Canic  aB<  llelp  (7b."— Ac 


■  All  DMioiis  bImII  wrce  Him."-P>.  Ixll.  n. 

9.  ftll  jre  aaiiils,  with  joy  draw  nigh 

And  let  our  Savior's  namp  b«  praJsed. 

nee  every  land  now  lifts  the  cry 

That  ancteot  Macedonia  raised. 

>w  Bink  the  hoary  mountains  Ion': 

The  deep  and  dismal  valleya  riee: 

er  laud  and  aea,  midst  heat  and  snow. 

Now,  for  the  Chrisliau's  Gospel,  sighs. 

t  North  nor  South  obstructs  the  way; 

The  distant  East  and  West  are  one; 

le  is  the  prayer  the  heathen  pray, — 

'■  O  brothersl  to  our  rescue  run,'' 

hy  bow  they  still  to  slocks  and  stones, 

Or  prostrate  fall  and  beat  the  ground? 

ily  the  blood  of  Christ  atoues, 

Here  only  is  salvation  found. 

,  sons  of  wealth,  bring  out  your  store, 

Since  you  the  truer  riches  find ; 

!  men  of  might  in  Christian  lore. 

Bo  preach  the  ^aviorof  mankind. 

is  saving  truth  to  all  must  go, — 

nie  same  which  we  with  joy  receive, 

or  can  we  rest  till  all  below 

On  Him.  our  risen  Lord,  hetieve; 

ill   the  whole  earth,  redeemed,  shall 

And  Be,  by  all,  shall  Ije  adored, 
nd  every  kindred,  tribe  and  land 
ShaU  own,  in  Him,  their   sovereign 

Lord. 
11  height  and  depth  with  rapture  ring 
O'er  earth  and  heaven  restored  in  one; 
1  some  one  common  lord  and  king. 
That  lord  and  king— Uod's  only  Hon. 


he  ■•■rseal  SandHr-S'baol  In  India. 

Where  is  it?  Not  in  Calcutta,  the 
rgeat  city  of  India;  not  in  Lucknow, 
le  largest  city  of  North  India— hut  in 
ontdabad,  ''the  Desirable  City,"  in 
ohilkund.  It  was  a  great  privilege  to 
ofc  in  upon  this  splendid  school  as  we 
A  ft  few  weeks  ago,  for  such  a  sight 
ways  warms  one's  heart  and  rloes  one 
Md. 

Whose  is  it?  Brother  Paiker's — ours 
goura.  Methodist  preachers  somehow 
retaking  the  lead  in  India  in  Sunday- 
:bool  work.  They  decided  so  far  back 
I  the  close  of  l&TS  that  the  Interna- 
onal  {Berean)  Series  of  Lesson!*  must 
f  reproduced  in  Intlia,  and  so.  ever 
nee  January,  1873,  these  have  been  re- 
rinted  in  English,  translated  and  pub- 
ihed  in  Urdu  and  Hindi  at  our  Methu- 
M  Pufaliatiing  House  in  Lucknow. 
Uncle  Parker,"  as  all  our  missionary 
hlldreD  call  him,  has  a  great  hking  for 
liildrea  of  all  sorts  and  colors  and 
nkles— American.  Hindustani;  white 
■d  brown,  big  and  little,  boys  and  girls. 
I«  is  forever  building  schoulhouses, 
jtaiiii  dsj  acboitk,  establisliing  Sun- 


day schools.  He  has  lived  here  at  Mornd- 
abad  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  with  hia  enthusiastic 
nature  he  should  have  a  good  laj^  Sun- 
day-school in  his  adopted  home;  several 
of  us  covet  the  bonor  he  enjoys,  but 
someliow  are  not  able  to  get  ahead  of 
him. 

Here  is  the  Sunday -school.  A  large 
hall,  with  doors  on  three  sides,  a  gallery 
in  front  over  the  entrance,  class. rooms 
on  all  sides.  Back  of  the  pulpit  are  two 
large  tablets  containing  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  the  Apostles'  Cieed, 
written  in  beautiful  Urdu  letttrs,  so 
large  that  they  can  be  read  in  all  parts 
of  the  room.  Near  the  pulpit  is  an 
American  organ  (a  sweet  toned  Bstey) 
at  which  Bev.  Dr  Butcher,  one  of  our 
missionaries,  presides.  The  boys  and 
girlsare  well  supplied  with  hymn  books: 
they  enjoy  singing  and  many  of  them 
have  very  sweet  voices.  Now  we  are 
ready  to  begin.  "An  old  hymn  worn 
out  with  long  usage?"  No.  indeed,  we 
use  til e  "  Ep worth  Hymnal"  and  by  de- 
grees are  translating  it  into  Hinduslani. 
getting  it  copyrighted  in  tbe  hearts  of 
our  Sunday. school  pupils.  The  organist 
strikes  the  notes  of  "Awake I  awake! 
tbe  Master  now  is  calling  ns"— all  arise 
and  hundreds  of  voices  join  in  singing 
to  the  same  tune— "Ab  jag  I  ab  jag) 
Masih  tujh  ko  bulata  hai  "  What  a 
splendid  tune;  what  inapiritiug  words; 
what  a  grand,  triumphant  strain  in  the 
last  pai  t  of  the  chorus  I 

Prayer  follows)  all_  joining  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  Then  the  tegann,  respon- 
sively  read.  Then  another  hymn.  No. 
298,  Rpworth  Hymnal, —  "  Strike  I  O 
strike   for  tict'ry  I  "    ("  Lar  1    khub  lar 

Mrs.  Parker's  school-girls,  more  than 
100  in  number,  occupy  one  of  the  wings; 
to  make  room  for  these  the  boys  all 
vacate  the  hall  and  repair  to  the  recita- 
tion rooms,  Hindu  and  Mohammedan 
boys  side  by  side  with  Christians:  each 
class  has  a  (.'hristian  teacher,  of  course. 
In  all  there  are  about  twenty-five  classes, 
classified  as  at  home.  Our  native  mis- 
sionary, Bev.  Hiram  A.  Cutting,  wbo 
has  charge  of  the  school,  teaches  the 
adult  class. 

The  lesson-hour  ended,  all  reassemble 
for  the  review  and  closing  exercises, 
Questions  are  asked  and  promptly  an- 
swered: even  heathen  boys  shout  out 
the  answers  with  a  promptness  that 
would  delight  the  heart  of  many  a 
euperinttndentathome. 

"No  collection?"    Yes.  indeed;  here 
goes  a  young  man,  the  Secretary,  wi 
goixl  big   basket   in   his  hand;  the  boys 
and  girJs  put  in  their  coppers,  and  where 
thev  can't  afford  coppers  they  put 
shells,  little  white  sheila,  of  which  it 
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would  lake  seventy-five  to  make  one 
cent.  Don't  smile;  the  dear  Lord  wbo 
appreciated  the  widow's  mite,  knows 
the  value  of  tbe  small  gifts  andlovea 
the  givers. 

Now  listen  to  the  Secretary's  report: 
"Attendance,  400;  collection,  one  rupee 
and  five  annas  (60  cenU)  "  Of  the  400 
nearly  half  are  Hindus  and  Mohamme- 
dans; of  the  Christians  100  are  boya  in 
the  Goucher  Central  School- embryo 
preachers,  many  of  them.  What  a 
splendid  company.  God  bless  them  all, 
boys  and  girls  ! 


The  Araba  aad  Tkelr  Oonntrr. 

iget^ral  little  icir\a  HDd  Iwra  oueiubip  *«eklr. 
Id  tbett  auDt'i  par'.oT.  (or  a  toJk  im  njliBioa  Itcid) 
aoil  ooUDtries,  each  cUld  aUematel;  vlHilng  • 
nailon  or  iocailt;  at  itip  aiih^ct  fur  iht  eveaiup;]. 

AlTKI  8(jPHia. — "Dora,  1  believe  it  is 
your  turn  lo  select  a  subject  for  our  talk 
this  evening.     What  have  you  chosen?" 

Dora.  — "Tell  us  about  tbe  Arabft. 
.\untie.  When  we  were  reading  at 
prayeis  this  morning,  papa  said  that  the 
Arabians  are  the  descendants  of  Ishmael, 
the  son  of  Abraham  ;  that  they  inhabit 
a  country  fit  for  but  little  beside  pastur- 
age,  and  tliat  the  people  have  followed 
this  vocation  from  the  days  of  Abraham 
to  the  present  time.  He  said  also  that 
the  Desert  of  Arabia  is  tbe  very  wilder- 
ness  in  which  the  Israelites  wandered 
forty  years,  and  1  think  we  shall  all  be 
interested  in  learning  something  of  the 
people  who  now  live  in  the  land  made 
famous  by  the  wanderings  and  varied 
experiences  of  God's  ancient  people." 

Adnt.— "I  quite  agree  with  you,  Dora, 
and  a  little  exercise  of  memory  will  re- 
call to  our  minds  many  passages  of 
Scripture  that  would  otlierwise  seem 
strange  to  us.  but  are  maiie  very  plain  as 
we  become  familiar  with  the  cliaracter 
and  habits  of  the  Arabs.  Before  advert- 
ing to  these  Bible  allusions,  however,  we 
will  take  just  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the 
people  and  the  country  where  they  live. 
which  lies  south  of  the  'Landof  Prumtoe.' 
to  which  Mosee  led  the  Israelites."' 

John. — "What  is  its  climate  and  aoil, 
Auntie 'i'" 

Aunt.  —  "Lying  in  about  the  same 
latitude  as  the  West  Indies,  the  climate 
is  warm — summer  lasting  niost  of  the 
year^ — and  people  live  a  great  deal  in  thn 
open  air.  Much  of  the  land  is  composed 
of  plains  of  barren  sand,  with  a  dry, 
poor  soil,  that  even  when  moistened  by 
rain  yields  only  a  little  grass  and  a  few 
stunted  shrubs.  Trees  are  so  rare  that 
they  are  never  cut  for  fuel— halls  of 
stubble  mixed  with  ordure  and  dried  in 
the  sun  being  used  instead.  The  plains 
are  occasionally  broken  by  mountains 
and  huge  rocks,  between  which  there  ii 
now  and  then  «  deep,  narrow  valley, 
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oalleJ  by  the  Arab;,  w^\i.  The  iradi 
Wrvea  in  the  taXwy  aeuon  m  the  cliannel 
«f  s  little  Btreftm  that  dries  up  utterly 
when  summer  retarks,  but  the  g^een 
Vallefd  nre  the  b>Bt  grazing  places  tor 
the  flaolis  during  the  long  dry  season, 
Vipecialiy  the  valleys  between  lofty 
Jnoun tains,  to  which  the  flocks  are 
driven  aa  the  grass  on  the  plains  becomes 
parched  and  dry." 

Clak*,— "  Papa  Sjwke  of  the  Arabs  as 
s  nation  of  shephierds  —surely  they  do 
nst  mil  follow  this  vocation?" 

AUST.— 'No,  not  all,  but  by  far  the 
larger  proportion.  As  in  the  earlier 
history  of  our  race — 'Abel  wa«  a  keeper 
-of  sheep,  but  Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the 
■groaud,'— so  the  Arabs  of  modern  times 
*re  divided  into  two  great  classes.  They 
■of  one  class  have  fixed  dwelling  places 
^as  we  do ;  own  houses  and  lands,  and 
.  cultivate  the  soil,  and  a  few  are  nier- 
'  -chants  or  traders,  while  the  other  and 
'  more  numerous  cIobb  have  do  settled 
-abode,  no  fixed  home,  but  move  from 
place  to  place  to  find  pasture  for  their 
flocks.  They  live  in  tents  instead  of 
bouses,  as  did  Abraham,  Isaac  and  their 
descendants,  and  are  ready  at  any 
moment  to  '  pull  up  stakes'  and  leave  for 
some  other  locality- '' 

Olive.— "I  should  think  these  fre- 
cpient  changes  of  altode  would  b>?  both 
iToublesome  and  expensive.  I  am  sur 
I  should  not  like  to  move  every  day  o 
two.  and  it  must  take  all  the  lime  be 
tween  moves  to  get  things  arranged?" 

UnclbOkorob— (Who  has  Juat  com 
in),  "  Not  if  you  had  as  little  to  mov 
and  arrange  as  an  Arabian  tent  ordi 
narily  contains.  I  shall  never  forget  my 
own  variable  impressions  while  I  was 
the  guest  for  a  few  days  of  one  of  these 
calm,  impassive  'sons  of  the  desert,' 
who  are  never  busy  and  never  in  a  hurry. 
The  people  have  in  their  tents  notables, 
chairs  or  beds ;  neither  flre-place  nor 
stove  for  cooking,  but  make  a  fire  upon 
some  flat  stones  laid  around  a  hole 
scooped  in  the  ground.  Their  table- 
ware consists  of  a  few  wooden  bowls, 
and  their  kitchen  utensils  of  one  or 
copper  pans,  a  coffee-pot  and  mortal 
pounding  the  coffee,  a  hand-mill  for 
grinding  wheat  a  few  skin  bottles  to 
carry  water  and  milk  and  some  bags  for 
grain  These,  with  the  saddles,  halters, 
etc. .  for  the  camels,  and  a  very  moderate 
supply  of  wearing  apparel,  constitute  the 
flam  total  of  household  possessions.  At 
first  I  thought  my  friend,  the  Sheik,  both 
a  wise  end  happy  man  in  not  being 
burdened  with  even  conveniences  that 
must  needs  be  moved  every  third  or 
fourth  day,  but  a  floor,  though  covered 
'With  a  Persian  rug  and  supplied  with 
nvTsr  so  smooth  a  stone  fur  a  pillow,  is 
Bot  the  most  comfortable  of  beds,  and  I 


soon  wearied  of  gating  at  bare  walls  and 
uncurtained  windows,  of  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  a  divan  and  eating  with  my 
fingers  from  the  same  dish  into  which 
half-a^loren  others  were  dipping.  Nor 
have  I  once  since  my  return  home  felt 
ODxiona  lo  repeat  my  three  days'  sojourn 
in  an  Arab  tent." 

J.OBN.-— "  But,  Uncle,  how  is  it  thai  in 
all  these  years  of  more  or  less  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations  the  Arabs  have  not 
adopted  some  of  our  modern  improve- 
ments— they  must  perceive  the  great 
superiority  of  our  customs?" 

UNCI.K  Oeorob —"Those  who  live  in 
cities  and  mingle  freely  in  business  or 
social  relations  with  other  nations  have 
done  so  to  some  extent,  but  the  shepherd 
class  have  inherited  not  only  the  fiocks 
and  herds  but  the  nomad  habits  and 
simple,  picturesque  garb  of  their  Hebrew 
ancestors,  and  they  do  not  take  kindly  to 
changes.  Theirmanner of  living  seems 
to  have  neither  improved  nur  deterio- 
rated since  the  days  of  their  warlike 
ancestor,  Ishmael,  The  Bedouins  of  to- 
day, with  their  camels  and  caravans, 
traverse  the  sandy  plains  of  Arabia  and 
go  down  to  Egypt  to  trade  as  before  the 
advent  of  the  steam  engine,  and  their 
dealers  in  our  own  times  arc  just  as  keen 
in  driving  a  bargain,  and  just  as  un< 
scrupulous,  ax  was  that  company  of  their 
ancestors  who  bought  the  lad  Joseph  and 
bore  liim.  a  reluctant  captive,  to  the  land 
of  Egypt," 

Dora. — "History  tells  us  that  during 
these  interesting  centuries  Egypt,  Syria, 
Persia  and  other  adjacent  countries  have 
frequently  changed  their  rulers  and  even 
their  races— how  is  it  that  the  march  of 
conquest  and  of  civilization  has  failed  to 
penetrate  the  wild  fastnesces  of  Arabia?" 

AcNT  SoPHiB,— "One  reason  is  that 
their  country  is  too  poor  to  tempt  con- 
quest, and  another  is  that  they  are  a  wild, 
ungovernable  race,  fulfilling  still  the 
prophecy  made  of  Ishmael,  '  his  hand 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
band  against  him.' and  even  adventurers 
are  chary  of  a  conflict  with  an  enemy 
so  fierce,  dwelling  in  a  land  so  utterly 
destitute  of  resources." 

Olive  — ■■  How  do  they  manage,  then, 
to  subsist  in  their  own  wanderings?" 

Aunt — "Eaiing  is  by  no  means  the 
chief  pastime  of  an  Arab.  All  that  a 
Bedouin  would  require  for  a  l«n  days'  trip 
across  the  desert  would  be  a  bag  of  hard 
cakes  made  of  flour  mixed  with  camel 
or  goat's  milk,  and  a  skin  of  water,  with 
probably  the  added  luxury  of  a  pouch  of 
hia  Favorite  dates.  At  home  bread  and 
sour  milk  or  curd  form  the  ordinary 
of  fare,  and  it  is  only  when  a  stranger 
guest  is  to  be  entertained  that  the  '  fatted 
calf  or  kid,  freshly  roasted  and  savory, 
comes  upon  the  board." 


Clara.. — "Are  they  then  as  hospitsiilt 
to  strancers  as  they  are  reported  T 

Unclb  Oeorob.— ■  ■  They  certainly  wt. 
For,  sooner  than  fall  short  of  the  mod 
generous  hospitality,  the  average  An^ 
would  slaughter  the  last  sheep  or  calf  ht 
owned  in  the  world  or  go  hungry  tor  I 
whole  week  after  his    guests    had   dr- 

Aunt  SopaiK,— "Eev.  Dr.  Eli  Smiik 
once  said  in  answer  to  some  inquiries  on 
this  subject :  '  Dismount ,  from  yovt 
horse  in  the  desert  and  enter  an  Ank 
tent  if  you  would  know  just  how  Abra- 
ham entertained  his  guests.  E'hcnld 
your  host  not  be  able  to  offer  the  fatltd 
calf,  he  will  set  before  you  lunb  or  kiJ, 
with  dates,  milk,  curd  and  butter,  aU 
dainty  and  luscious,  and  you  will  bt 
served  as  by  a  contpany  of  princss  tr 
patriarchs  '" 

James.  — (The  eldest  brother  of  lb* 
fainily).  "  How  very  vivid  these  allusioDi 
render  the  Scripture  narratives.  I  ran 
almost  imagine  I  see  Abraham  orlsaacin 
the  person  of  one  of  tbe««  aged  Bedouini, 
sitting  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  pstriui^li 
at  the  door  of  his  tent,  '  in  the  cool  of 
the  da;,*  or  young  men  and  maidens 
gathering  around  the  wells  to  'watn 
their  flocks '  at  eventide  —  dark-evrf 
maidenn  with  their  jaunty  jackets  and  t  1 
coquettish  grace  that  seems  to  recall  Ik  i 
image  of  Rachel  or  Rebekah  as  they 'ho*  I 
themselves'  with  veiled  faces  before tte 
stranger-traveler.  I  love  to  study  Qod'i 
blessed  word  with  these  pictures  ol 
oriental  life  before  me." 

Uncle  Oboboe— "One  who  hasbwn 
in  the  East  reads  the  Bible  ss  he  never 
did  before.     As  the  droves  of  rattle  and 
sheep  are  driven  home  by  young  lidi. 
and  lovely  maidens  in  their  picturraqtf 
garb  go  forth  to  the  evening  milking, 
while  their  matronly  mothers  are  bo"! 
in  preparing  the  fine  meal    to   'makt 
cakes  upon  the  hearth.'  as  did  Ssial> 
when  her  husband  entertained  the  tbtc* 
angels    in    '  the    tent  on   the   plains  ol 
Mamre.'  it  all  seems  a  familiar  picture. 
As  one  notes  the  fact  that  in  that  barrel, 
sandy  soil  vegetation  Is  impossible,  savf 
in  the  vicinity  of  some  rivulet  or  spring, 
he  thinks  of  the  promise  to  the  righteoMi 
'  He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  tht 
rivers  of  water '—Ps.   1:8.     The  prophet 
Isaiah  in  foretelling  the  character  of  ths 
c'lming  Redeemer  draws  some   of  hii 
most  beautiful  flgiires  from  the  climate 
of  a  desert  land  like  Arabia.     Thus,  '  A 
man  shall  be  as  a  hiding  place  from  the 
wind    a  covert  from    the   tempest,  as 
rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.* 
—Is  83:S     And  with  this  plain  referenre 
to  Hilt  who  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
all  our  hopes,  we  will  oloae  this  talk  on 
the  Arabs  aod  tbeir  land." 
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Icsm^s  of  Um  million  Line* 

BT  c.  c.  mocabb,  d.d: 

LSsioDaiy  line  was  very  far  from 
traiglit  line  when  I  first  ran  my 
%  it.    It  had  its  zizags  then  just 

ihem  now.  It  will  have  them 
in  the  Million  line  is  reached. 

first  saw  it,  three  years  ago, 
ktricts  were  giving  ten  c«nts  per 
more  than  other  districts  ;  some 
ring  twenty  cents,  some  thirty 
ime  fifty  cents,  some  a  hundred 
ore  than  others.    It  is  just  so 

did  not  waste  my  strength  in 

0  straighten  that  line.  I  will 
',  now  ;  other  men  may  attempt 
consider  it  a  hopeless  task.  If 
le  done  the  General  Committee 
Lt.  They  ask  a  certain  western 
ice  for  $15,000.  They  received 
,600.  While  the  General  Com- 
^re  waiting  for  the  other  $7,500 
tir  around  and  see  if  I  cannot 
ae  one  to  pay  it;  but  by  all 
et  the  General  Committee  con- 
ask  that  conference  for  $15,000. 
',  to  pay  it.  It  has  80,000  mem- 
t  is  only  fifty  cents  a  member, 
r  per  cent,  million  line  is  over 
y  up.  When  they  reach  that, 
ill  be  hope  of  reaching  the  mil- 
e  drawn  by  the  General  Com- 

1  never  my  purpose  to  interfere 
)  plans  of  the  General  Committee; 
he  contrary,  to  make  them  suc- 
-not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to 
Something  new  had  to  be  done, 
ears  ago  the  debt  upon  the  Mfs- 
fikxdety  was  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
Liars.  The  outgo  of  money  to 
srest  was  at  the  rate  of  one  tbous- 
lars  per  month.  There  was  im- 
)  need  that  we  extend  the  work 
bere. 

idea  of  a  general  advance  all 
he  line  of  enough  to  raise  the 
came  to  me  as  the  quickest  way 
e  at  the  result.  I  alone  am  re- 
le  for  it.  The  million  line  was 
!>ef ore  every  district  in  the  church 
int  54i  per  cent,  in  advance  of 
was  giving  in  1884,  The  effort 
there  has  been  made.  The  zig- 
)  in  the  line  yet»  only  they  are  a 
arther  up  the  slope  of  Calvary 
Jefiui  died  for  the  sins  of  the 
The  income  of  the  Missionary 
im  full  J  $750  per  day  more  than 
rhan  that  line  was  drawn.    Other 


plans  might  have  succeeded  better  than 
this.  Other  men  might  have  succeeded 
better  than  I,  but  I  have  done  my 
best. 

Some  districts  find  the  line  on  the 
chart  more  than  the  amount  fixed  by  the 
General  Committee.  Certainly  it  must 
be  so.  Somebody  must  give  it.  If  all 
repudiate  the  claim  we  never  can  have  a 
million  for  missions  by  collections  only. 
That  is  what  we  are  after.  The  idea  of 
a  fair  adjustment  of  the  burden  of  rais- 
ing the  million  never  occurs  to  me.  I 
am  working  under  the  instructions 
given  to  Moees  by  the  Lord  of  hosti): 
'*  Speak  unto  the  chUdren  of  Israel  that 
they  bring  Me  an  offering.  Of  every 
one  that  giveth  wiUingly  with  his  heart 
ye  shall  take  My  offering."  This  is  no 
new  plan.  It  is  the  old  divine  plan  of 
the  wilderness  church,  and  therefore  it 
is  divinely  successful.  God  has  been  in 
it  from  tiie  beginning.  Blessed  be  His 
name ! 

What  DoM  It  Cost  y 

Wl  O.  O.  VOCABI,  D.D. 

How  naturally  that  question  comes  to 
our  lips  about  almost  every  thing  !  We 
have  l>een  told  it  is  not  polite  to  ask  it 
always.  Yet  there  are  times  when  it  is 
eminently  proper  to  ask  that  question 
and  it  should  be  answered  fully  and  ex- 
plicitly. 

At  almost  every  missionary  conven- 
tion I  attend  this  question  comes  in  the 
question  drawer,  so  that  I  have  prepared 
for  Oar  Church  Helper,  at  the  request  of 
the  editor,  a  very  elaborate  reply — What 
does  it  cost  to  run  the  Missionary 
Society  ? 

Suppose  you  give  one  doUar  to  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  what  becomes  of  it  ? 
Answer. 

First— Ninety-two  cents  and  seven 
mills  of  that  dollar  goes  to  missions 
direct  by  vote  of  the  General  Committee. 
The  appropriations  are  made  and  they 
have  all  the  force  of  a  sight  draft  on  the 
treasury. 

S£CX)ND — Two  cents  and  three  mills  of 
that  dollar  goes  to  these  same  missions 
through  what  we  call  the  Contingent 
Fund,  to  aid  in  unexpected  emergencies. 
Suppose  a  missionary  has  a  fire  and  his 
house  and  furniture  are  consumed  by  the 
flames.  Suppose  he  has  a  long  spell  of 
sickness  in  his  family  and  he  is  called 
upon  to  meet  expenses  which  are  not 
ordinary  and  which  were  not  provided 
for  in  the  regular  appropriations,  then  a 
grant  is  made  to  help  him,  through  the 
C*ontingent  Fund,  and  two  cents  and 
three  mills  of  that  dollar  go  to  help  these 
poor  fellows  out  of  trouble.  Are  you 
not  glad  to  invest  two  cents  and  three 
mills  in  such  a  blessed  work  ?    Now  we 


have  accounted  for  ninety-five  cents  of 
the  dollar.  What  becomes  of  the  other 
nickel?  1*11  make  you  so  glad  you  gave 
that  you'll  give  another  right  away. 

Third — Two  cents  and  seven  mills  and 
four- tenths  of  a  mill  go  for  Incidental 
Expenses  With  that  sum  you  help  to 
pay  to  send  the-  Bishops  to  hold  our 
Foreign  Mission  Conferences.  They  are 
the  tfhuttles  that,  swiftly  moving,  weave 
our  world  wide  Methodism  into  one. 
With  that  two  cents  and  seven  mills  and 
four-tenths  of  a  mill  you  help  pay  the 
postage  of  our  immense  correspondence. 
You  help  to  pay  the  traveling  expenses 
of  the  General  Committe  which  has  to 
come  together  every  year  to  look  after 
this  great  business.  We  have  mission 
property  which  has  to  be  insured.  We 
have  to  pay  freight,  often,  on  the  goods 
of  missionaries  to  foreign  lands.  Some- 
times a  missionary  gets  sick.  The  doc- 
tor says,  *'  Nothing  but  a  trip  home  will 
save  him.  He  must  go  home  and  rest.' 
His  expenses  home  and  back  to  his  field 
are  paid  for  in  part  by  your  two  cents 
and  seven  mills  and  four-tenths  of   a 

mill. 
Sometimes  a   missionary  dies.    There 

is  not  money  enough  in  the  household 
treasury  to  bury  him.  and  after  he  is 
buried,  his  wife  must  be  supported  a 
little  while  till  she  can  get  some  way  to 
earn  her  living.  All  these  expenses  you 
help  to  meet  with  your  two  cents  and 
seven  mills  and  four  tenths  of  a  mill. 
Oh !  are  you  not  glad  that  you  gave  it  ? 
Are  you  not  glad  that  part  of  your  dol- 
lar went  for  so  many  objects  that  look, 
every  one  of  them  as  though  you  could 
give  a  whole  dollar  for  each  one  and  be 
glad  you  did  it? 

FocRTU— Then  one  cent  and  three  and 
one-half  mills  of  your  dollar  goes  to  the 
ofiice  expenses.  It  helps  to  pay  all  the 
salaries  of  secretaries  and  clerks,  and  all 
bills  for  stationery  and  all  tra\  eling  ex- 
penses of  the  secretaries  in  attending 
conferences  and  missionary  conventions. 
This  is  brought  down  very  near  to 
nothing  by  the  rental  of  the  surplus  room 
of  our  missionary  building,  and  the  day 
will  come  when  the  rent  will  pay  the 
whole  of  this  bill 

Fifth — Nine  mills  and  one-teil<di  of  a 
mill  of  your  missionary  dollar '  goes  to 
disseminate  missionary  literature.  It  is 
what  you  pay  out  of  your  dollar  to  print 
the  facts  that  will  stir  and  move  the 
conscience  of  the  church  to  give  more 
freely  to  the  supreme  cause  of  mis- 
sions. 

Now  if  you  wiU  take  your  pencil  and 
add  up  these  items  you  will  find  1  have 
accounted  for  every  mill  of  your  mis- 
sionary dollar.  Paste  this  in  your  scrap 
book  to  read  to  the  next  man  who  talks 
about  the  great  expense  of  administra- 
tion. 
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fiisXtii  anti  Comments;. 


Pray  for  Asia.  — Pray  that  this  coun- 
try containing  more  than  one-half  of  all 
the  inhabitantn  of  the  earth,  the  most  of 
whom  are  in  Jieathen  darknens^  may 
ev-1-y where  welcome  the  Light  of  Life. 
Pray  that  tlie  opposition  and  supersti- 
tion of  Mohammedanism,  Buddhism  and 
Brahminism  may  cease  and  entirely  dis- 
appear bffoi^  the  advance  of  Christian- 
ity. Pray  for  nil  the  Christian  schools 
of  Asia  that  they  may  increase  in  num- 
ber atid  power.  Pray  for  the  Protestant 
Cfturch  in  Europe  and  America,  that 
Christians  may  eveiywhere  feel  their 
obligation  to  give  libei'ally  to  send  back 
the  Oosjiel  to  the  Lands  from  which  the 
Gospel  came  to  us. 


Daniel  Gurry,  D  D.,  ll.d  ,  editor  of  the 
Methodist  Review  and  for  many  yeare  a 
member  and  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Managera  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
died  ia  New  York  aty.  August  17.  1887, 
in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  Always 
deeply  interested  in  the  missionary  cause 
he  was  a  faithful  and  efficient  member 
of  the  Board  and  of  its  committees  and 
will  long  be  held  in  loving  remembrance. 

The  native  Presbyterian  church  in 
Formosa,  with  1.417  communicants,  con- 
tributed in  1H96  for  the  support  of  Qos. 
pel  ordinances  and  for  missionary  work 
the  sum  of  #3,143  61.  being  more  than 
double  the  sum  contributed  in  1885.  A 
very  gratifying  advance.  Our  Fall  Con- 
ferences are  now  meeting.  Much  de- 
pends upon  the  reports  they  make  during 
the  months  of  September  and  October. 
The  financial  year  of  our  missionary  so- 
ciety closes  October  81.  *<  What  shall 
the  Harvest  be  r* 

The  India  Theological  Seminary  is 
pleading  for  an  endowment.  Not  only 
does  the  Seminary  need  it,  but  the 
growing  interests  and  pressing  claims  of 
Protestantism  in  India  demand  it. 
Read  carefully  the  article  by  Dr.  T.  J. 
Scott  on  page  408. 

Hev.  P.  T.  Wilson.  M  D.,  who  located 
from  the  Methodist  Conference  in  India 
last  winter,  has  established  an  inde- 
pendent Medical  Mission  in  the  city  of 
Agra.  ^'Connected  with  his  work  is  a 
charitable  dispensary.  The  Gospel  is 
preached  to  the  poor  sick  daily.  Some 
two  thousand,  including  old  cases,  come 
monthly  for  medical  and  surgical  relief. 
The  mission  receives  aid  from  no 
Society." 

In  the  Methodist  New  Connexion 
Church  of  Qreat  Britain.  Missionary 
deputations  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Missionary  Society  to  each  circuit  and 
station  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  ser- 


vices are  to  be  held  in  aid  of  the  Mission 
Fund  in  connection  with  each  society 
and  congregation.  Nearly  all  of  them 
will  be  held  from  September  to  Decem- 
ber 4.  We  hope  to  see  the  time  when 
such  meetings  shall  be  held  in  every  ap- 
pointment of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  under  the  direction  of  the  Con- 
ference Missionary  Society. 

Name  of  Onr  Ctanrcb. 

The  Baltimore  Methodist  in  its  issue 
of  July  30th  says  that  the  editor  of  this 
magazine,  in  the  July  number,  speaks 
of  the  "Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
North,'*  and  enters  its  protest. 

It  is  not  true.  This  magazine  has 
lieen  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  for  twenty-eight 
months  and  its  editor  has  been  careful 
never  to  use  the  words  *' Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  North/'^  We  knew 
there  were  those  who  were  more  anx- 
ious to  find  something  to  condemn 
rather  than  to  approve,  and  in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  matters,  we  have  as  far 
as  practicable,  studiously  avoided  occa- 
sion for  complaint.  In  the  July  num- 
ber we  published  a  Summary  of  Protes- 
tant Missionary  Statistics  for  China,  and 
stated  that  they  were  taken  from  the 
Chinese  Recorder. 

The  compiler,  a  missionary  in  China, 
knew  there  were  no  Churches  named 
**  Methodist  Episcopal.  North,"  **Ameri- 
can  Presbyterian,  North,"  "American 
Presbyterian,  South,"** American  Baptist, 
North,"  'American  Baptist,  South,"  but 
he  used  the  names  which  were  most 
familiar  to  his  readers,  and  as  one-third 
of  our  subscribers  are  not  Methodist,  we 
permitted  the  words  to  remain  as  orig- 
inally printed. 

Had  we  supposed  the  conscience  or 
feelings  of  a  single  brother  or  sister 
would  have  been  wounded  by  them,  we 
would  have  made  the  change  in  the 
copy.  We  are  certain  that  the  good 
Presbyterian  brother  who  wrote  them 
meant  no  offence.  The  Missionary 
Review,  Smith's  History  of  Missions, 
published  in  Scotland,  and  other  Ameri- 
can and  British  publications  use  the 
same  terms. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  the  expression 
<<  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  North  "  is 
now  a  misnomer,  and  it  would  be  well 
for  the  missionary  magazines  in  China 
and  elsewhere  to  give  the  true  name. 
For  many  years  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  confined  chiefly  to  the 
Northern  States,  but  now  there  is  not  a 
State  in  the  South  where  it  has  not  a 
number  of  stations  and  circuits  and  in 
many  of  them  lai^ge  conferences,  and  at 
least  one-foortb  of  its  entire  membership 
is  in  the  South.  Gk>d  speed  the  day 
when  there  shall  be  bat  one  Methodism 


in  the  United  States  and  one  Methodism 
in  the  foreign  Missionary  work. 

Convention  of  nisslonary  Candl4atci, 

The  Rev.  Ernest  A.  Bell  writes  \u 
from  Meadville,  Pa.:' 

'^A  coavention  of  missionary  candi. 
dates  was  held  by  Dr.  Thobum  at  Lake- 
side. Ohio.  July  28th— Aug.  4th.  It 
proved,  in  the  judgment  of  all  present, 
very  profitable.  Twenty-seven  candi- 
dates were  present  representing  seren 
States  from  Indiana  to  New  Jersey,  and 
one  was  from  Canada.  Thirteen  mis- 
sionaries on  furlough  represented  India, 
China.  Africa.  Mexico  and  Utah. 

'*  Four  of  the  candidates  are  alreadi 

• 

imder  appointment,  two  for  India  and 
two  for  Cliina.  Some  of  the  candidates 
will  go  to  foreign  fields  this  fall,  and 
most  of  the  remainder  will  go  next  year 
or  later.  Those  present  earnestly  re- 
quested that  another  such  convention 
be  held.  The  instruction  and  associa- 
tions of  such  meetings  are  helpful.** 


Oar  msslonarles  and  IHlMilvat* 

The  Rev.  John  C  Ferguson,  of  the 
New  England  Conference,  was  married 
August  4th  to  Minnie  E.  Wilsoa,  of 
Macedon  Centre,  N.  Y.  He  expects  to 
sail  with  his  wife  for  China,  from  San 
Francisco,  Sept.  21st.  He  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Central  China  Mission 
and  will  probably  be  stationed  at  Nan- 
king. 

The  address  of  Rev.  Spencer  Lewis  has 
been  changed  from  Joliet  111.,  to  Castile, 
N.  Y.  He  is  under  appointment  to  retain 
to  China  this  fall. 

Bliss  Jennie  S.  Vail,  of  the  Japan  Mis- 
sion, has  returned  to  the  United  8tatea 
and  is  at  Altoona,  Pa.    Miss  Harriet  B- 
Alling,  who  takes  her  place,  leaves  fo^ 
Japan  this  month. 

Mrs.  Mary  N.  Pilcher  sails  for  Chla^ 
this  month  to  rejoin  her  husband  who  i^^ 
at  Peking. 

Rev.  W.  H  Lacy,  Rev.  D.  W.  Nichol>^ 
and  W.  H.  Curtiss.  M.D..  are  under  a[^ 
pointment  for  China,  and  will  probably 
leave  the  United  States  this  month. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Spangler  and  wife  have  re^ 
inforced  our  South  American  Mission. 

Wiley  Institute,  at  Peking,  China,  un^ 
der  the  charge  of  Rev.  L.  W.  Pilcher, 
closed  its  exercises  for  the  year  on  June^ 
18.  The  students  tiave  acquitted  them^ 
selves  well,  and  in  some  cases  showedr* 
remarkable  progress. 

Rev.  V.  C.  Hart  writes  from  Chungs 
king,  China,  that  he  has  rented  a  house 
for  the  miasion  in  that  city  and  there  ia 
a  good  prospect  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  mission  work,  which  was  last 
year  so  rudely  interrupted  by  •  riot. 

Rev.  N.  Sites  writes  fkom  FoocLow» 
China,  June  17:  '*Oar  sominer  lietti 


LETTER  FROM  DON  DO,  AFRICA. 
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ire  upon  ub.  but  work  goes  on.  The 
ligh  School,  the  Theological  School, 
he  Anglo  Chinese  Ck>llege,  and  the 
loarding  School  for  Girls,  are  all  soon 
o  close,  and  examination  are  the  order 
>f  the  days.  Six  years  of  diligent  work 
>egin8  to  show  encouraging  progress  on 
he  English  language.  The  best  of  all  is 
hat  nearly  all  the  boys  in  the  advanced 
lasses  are  of  decided  Christian  char- 
icter.  Peace  reigns  within  and  without." 
Rev.  Levi  B  Salmans,  President  of 
he  Theological  Seminary  and  Prepara- 
ory  School  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  Puebla,  Mexico,  writes  us 
^uly  19:  <*  Our  Seminary  buildings  are 
apidly  beginning  to  put  in  their  appear. 
Ace.  We  are  now  occupying  a  beauti- 
ul  recitation  room  which  I  have  fitted 
ip  in  the  old  building,  and  three  other 
ooms  are  progressing.  The  front  of  the 
•Id  building  is  completely  reformed  and 
ooks  well.  The  walls  of  the  new  build- 
ng  are  going  up,  and  in  two  days  we  are 
o  have  a  comer-stone  laying." 

Corner  Stone  I<ayloc   at  Pueblsy 

niezleo. 

Tlie  Rev.  J.  W.  Butler,  who  presided 
t  the  ceremonies  connected  with  laying 
he  comer  stone  of  the  Theological 
ichool  buildings  at  Puebla,  Mexico,  July 
1,  writes  as  follows : 

"All  our  foreign  missionaries  were 
resent,  and  a  large  number  of  the  na- 
ive helpers,  three  ladies  of  the  Woman's 
V>reign  Missionary  Society,  and  our 
eople  generally  in  Puebla  and  vicinity, 
ifter  the  enjoyable  exercises  were  over, 
[ie  workmen,  most  of  whom  were  Cath- 
lies,  joined  in  the  enthusiastic  demon- 
tration  of  the  day,  and  insisted  in  show- 
ag  their  interest  and  otherwise  enliven- 
\%  the  occasion  with  a  generous  supply 
f  rockets.** 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the 
Ossionary  Society : 

•<Pi7BBLA,  Mbxico,  July  21, 1887. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
lexico  has  the  honor  to  express  its  pro- 
ound  gratitude  to  its  generous  mother 
hurch  in  the  United  States  of  America 
or  the  solicitude  and  Christian  love 
rhich  it  has  been  pleased  to  manifest  in 
he  erection  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
a  this  city,  the  comer  stone  of  which  is 
lid  tiiis  day,  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
nd  enthusiastic  joy  of  our  grateful 
tearts.  May  the  work  of  our  loving 
uolher  church  receive  the  precious  bless- 
ng  of  the  Most  High  God! 

**For  the  ministers,  Auoustin  Pala- 

108. 

*<For  the  members,  Simon  Loza. 
''Fdr  the  students,  Y.  Chaootan.*' 

A  Ml— !•■  INotrlct  In  I<oaUlana« 
Per.  Woi.  P.  McLaughlin.  Presiding 

Hdsr,  writes  from  New  Orleans  respect- 

ightodklrfct: 


**Our  district  includes  work  chiefly 
among  the  white  people  in  three  depart- 
ments, English,  French,  and  Scandina- 
vian. The  center  of  our  English-speak- 
ing work  is  St.  Charles  avenue.  It  is  the 
only  white  English-speaking  church  in 
the  Louisana  Conference.  All  are  wel- 
come to  its  doors  and  altars.  The  Sun- 
day-school  has  an  enrollment  of  100,  and 
is  vigorous  and  hopeful.  It  pays  its  own 
expenses.  The  church  has  purchased  a 
lot  in  another  quarter  of  the  city  for 
1200,  and  erected  a  temporary  chapel. 
There  is  a  Sunday-school  of  sixty  schol- 
ars, which  also  pays  its  own  expenses. 

**New  Orleans  has  nearly  100,000 
French-speaking  people.  Very  few  of 
the  people  have  ever  seen  a  Bible  or  heard 
the  Gospel.  Noniinally  they  are  Ro- 
man Catholics,  practically  heathen.  We 
hold  services  in  French  at  St.  Charles 
avenue  every  Sunday.  Opposite  the 
cathedral  we  have  rented  a  store-room 
Here  we  hold  preaching  services  three 
times  a  week,  and  have  a  Sunday-school 
of  twenty  scholars.  Since  our  mission 
began,  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  we 
have  distributed  more  than  50,000  pages 
of  tracts,  and  many  hundreds  of  the 
New  Testament.  Our  work  is  steadily 
deepening  and  widening.  We  have  an 
aged  man  more  than  seventy-seven  years 
of  age  who  comes  every  Sabbath  five 
miles  to  service.  He  was  converted 
from  Romanism  by  reading  the  New  Tes- 
tament. VEvangelUU^  published  in 
France,  refers  to  our  work  as  one  of 
greatest  interest  and  promise.  In  two 
years  our  Scandinavian  work  has  ex- 
tended  into  three  States — Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi and  Alabama." 


Letter  from  Hor«enO|  Denmark. 

Rev.  H.  Jacobsen  writes  from  Horsens, 
Denmark,  July  27,  1887: 

Our  Annual  Meeting  was  held  this  year 
at  Veile  under  the  leadership  of  our 
beloved  Bishop  Ninde.  It  was  a  delight- 
ful time  and  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
those  present.  The  statistical  report 
shows  an  increase  all  through  the  mis- 
sion, of  membership  14  per  cent.,  and  of 
probationers  88  per  cent. 

The  number  of  children  in  Sunday- 
schools,  amount  of  money  collected  for 
various  purposes,  etc.,  all  show  progress. 
The  missionary  collection  is  over  the 
Million  Dollar  Line, 

We  had  the  pleasure  here  in  Horsens 
of  a  visit  from  the  Bishop  and  all  the 
brethren.  They  visited  the  convict 
prison,  through  which  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  piloting  them.  The  Bishop  then  in- 
spected an  eligible  site,  where  we  hope 
some  day  to  build  a  church  of  which  we 
stand  greatly  in  need.  If  any  of  your 
readers  desire  to  help  us  in  this  matter 
we  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  donations 


for  the  purpose.  In  the  evening  the 
Bishop  was  entertained  at  a  church 
social,  where  he  spoke  of  his  experience 
in  India.  All  present  enjoyed  the  oc- 
casion greatly. 

Letter  Droiu  Dondo,  AfHca* 

Rev.  C.  L.  Davenport  writes  from 
Dondo,  Africa,  May  80,  1887: 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  1  find  the  Gos- 
pel IN  All  Lands  continues  to  come  to 
us.  I  see  some  errors  in  your  printed 
list  of  our  appointments,  and  I  will  ap- 
pend a  correct  list  to  this. 

About  two  months  since  we  changed 
our  Sunday  afternoon  service  into  a 
regularly  organized  Sunday-school,  and 
we  now  have  four  classes.  I  have  charge 
of  the  more  advanced  class. 

A  laughable  incident  occurred  yester- 
day in  my  class.  The  lesson  taught  was 
the  latter  part  of  the  oth  Chapter  of 
Matthew  in  which  occurs  the  command 
to  "  offer  the  other  cheek  also,'*  and  af- 
ter school  one  of  my  pupils,  a  bright 
mulatto  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  struck 
another  boy  of  the  same  age  in  order  to 
see  if  he  would  offer  the  other  side.  I 
believe  in  practical  work,  but  this  was 
too  much  for  my  gravity.  I  mention 
this  to  show  that  human  nature  is  the 
same  in  Africa  as  in  America. 

There  has  lately  been  manifested  a 
considerable  spirit  of  enquiry  among  the 
older  members  of  my  class  that  is  very 
encouraging. 

The  night  school  continues  prosperous 
and  the  boys  and  girls  are  making  good 
headway  in  EInglish.  The  day-school  is 
divided  into  primary  and  advanced  de- 
pariments,  each  in  charge  of  well  quali- 
fied teachers. 

We  now  have  seven  children  in  the 
house,  four  of  whom  are  orphans.  One 
of  the  orphans  we  have  taken  free.  The 
other  three  pay  half-price.  One  of  the 
remaining  three  sleeps  here,  boards  with 
his  mother,  who  lives  in  town,  and  works 
for  his  schooling.  The  remaining  two 
pay  full  price. 

This,  together  with  seven  mission  work- 
ers, and  a  baby  boy  (son  of  A.  8.  Myers 
andM.  Abbie  Myers,  bom  May  27,  1887), 
makes  our  total  as  a  family,  fifteen. 

Our  mechanical  work  goes  steadily  on. 
We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  say- 
ing that  **  physicians,  'foreign,*  who 
have  passed  through  thQ  course  of  study 
at  any  superior  school  of  medicine,  can 
practice  in  the  Portuguese  provinces 
without  further  examination.**  Wife 
will  re-open  her  practice  as  soon  as  the 
Gk>vernor-General  shall  make  a  aimiifir 
announcement  in  the  Official  Bulletin  of 
this  province. 

The  present  list  of  workers  is  aa 
follows: 

liOANDA.— Rev  Charles  A.  Ratcliffe, 
Superintendent  and  Preacher  in  Charq^^ 


Mrs.    L.    Fanny  Hatcliffe,  Wm.  Arring- 
dale   and   wife,   and   Jere,    T.    Arring- 

DONDO.— Rev.  C.  L.  Darenport,  Super- 
intendent ami  Preacher  in  Charge.  Mrs. 
MaryR.  Meyera  Dnvenport,  m.D.,  Bev. 
C.  M.  McLean,  A.  S.  Myer.  wife  and 
child,  Helen  Louisa  Hartley  and  Susie  J, 
Harvey. 

Nhanoceapepo.— Rev.  A.  E.  Withey, 
Superintendent  and  Preacher  in  Charge 
and  alto  Superintendent  of  Misnions  in 
Angola  Province,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Withey  and 
four  children,  Wm.  Hicks,  wife  and  two 
children,  Rev.  C.  W.  Gordon,  Rev.  Wm. 
P.  Dodson,  Rev.  Henley  Wright  and 
Miss  Effio  Brannen. 

PUNOO  Andonoo.— Rev.  J.  Wilks. 
Superintendent  and  Prtaclier  in  Ckarge, 
wife  and  daughter. 

MiLANGE.— Kev.  Sam.  J.  Meed,  Super- 
intendent, wife  and  niece.  Rev.  W.  H. 
Mead,  wife  and  tlve  childreo,  David  Reid, 
M.D  .  C.  O.  Rudolph,  Robert  Shields,  and 
Keli  ChatelaiD. 


In  company  with  my  assistant.  Bro. 
P.  VaBileff,  I  made  a  tour  up  tte  Danube 
a  few  weeks  ago,  visiting  Ihe  towns  of 
Viddni,  Lompalance  and  Rahova.  In 
the  latter  place  1  preached  in  a  hall  at 
the  public  gari'en  two  evenings  in  suc- 
ceesion.  It  is  remarkable  that  though 
the  amallest  Bulgarian  town  on  the 
Danube  it  is  in  many  respects  the  most 
libend. 

The  very  morning  I  reached  the  place 
1  was  apked  by  a  few  friends  whether  I 
would  give  them  a  lecluie  in  the  even- 
ing. I  said  1  would  be  glad  to  lecture  or 
preach  if  I  could  secure  a  suitable  place 
free  of  charge.  "Oh."  said  one,  "  I  have 
no  dotibt  you  could  secure  the  hall  in 
tlie  public  garden  free  of  rharge."  In 
the  evening  we  were  so  interested  in 
talking  to  the  young  men  not  far  from 
the  public  garden  that  we  forgot  to 
apply  for  lbs  place;  but  the  next  even^ 
ing  we  secured  it. 

About  thirty-five  young  men.  mostly 
lawyers,  teachers,  government  employ- 
eeu  and  clerks  gathered  together. 
At  9  o'clock  I  rose  and  opening  the  Bul- 
garian Testament  at  the  16th  chapter  of 
Ada  I  rend  the  account  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Philippiau  jailer,  and  spoke 
for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  ex- 
pounding Ihe  nature  and  necessity  of 
repentance  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Cbriet.  The  text  was  from  the  words, 
"  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved.  Believe 
on  (he  Lord  Jceus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
besaTed."    (Acts  16:  80,  3|.) 

With  very  few  exceptions  all  listened 


attentively.  No  sooner,  however,  had  I 
taken  my  seat  than  up  started  a  young 
lawyer,  whom  1  notic^  whispering 
while  I  was  preaching,  and  in  a  long 
speech,  by  distorting  my  most  important 
Illustrations,  and  by  many  other  falla- 
cies, be  strove  very  hard  to  prove  that 
Ihe  theme  I  had  expounded  was  alto- 
gether out  of  place,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  all  orthodox  ithe  Greek  Church 
calls  itself  orthodox)  Christians  and  did 
not  need  to  have  repentence  and  faith 
preache<l  to  them. 

In  his  ardor  to  refute  all  I  had  said,  he 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  repent  and  believe  in  Christ 
in  order  to  be  saved,  but  that  all  people 
had  to  do  was  simply  to  do  right.  The 
speaker  was  evidently  an  infidel,  and  1 
bad  therefore  no  difficulty  in  replying  to 
him  and  showing  the  glaring  way  in 
which  he  had  contradicted  himself. 
"The  gentleman  began  by  saying  you 
were  all  orthodui:  Christians,  and  did 
not  need  to  be  reminded  of  repentance 
and  faith,  but  he  wound  up  by  saying 
that  repentance  and  faith  were  nothing; 
all  that  was  required  of  people  was  to 
do  right.  Now,  if  you  accept  this  teach- 
ing, you  do  away  with  the  plain  Gospel 
teaching,  you  practically  reject  Christ 
and  his  salvation,  and  in  that  case  you 
have  no  right  to  call  yourselves  Chris- 
tians. The  gentleman  eays  you  are  alt 
orthodox  Christians,  but  I  ask  him  to 
tell  UH,  bow  we  can  be  Christians  with- 
out believing  in  Christ  and  doing  His 
commandm  en  ts , " 

The  man  had  nothing  to  say  for  him- 
aelf;  bis  defence  was  taken  by  others, 
and  the  conversation  was  prolonged  for 
an  hour  longer.  A  deep  impression  was 
made  on  those  who  came  to  bear  the 
pnre  Gospel,  and  even  on  those  who 
showed  some  leaning  toward  the  infidel, 
for  it  was  they  who  asked  me  to  preach 
again.  The  second  evening  I  preached 
on  Gal.  6:7.  "Be  not  deceived;  God  is 
not  mocked;  for  whatsoever  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  The 
infidel  and  bis  warmest  eympathieers 
were  absent;  hut  other  more  seriously 
minded  men  were  present.  The  discus- 
eions  at  the  close  of  the  sermon  were 
very  quiet,  and  I  trust  also  profitable. 
A  young  man  asked  whether  salvation 
was  only  of  faith  without  works.  1 
answered  that  the  plain  Gospel  teaching 
that  salvation  is  only  of  faith  which 
always  leads  to  and  is  evidenced  by 
good  works. 

is  a  sad  thing  that  in  Bulgaria,  as 

elsewhere,  infidelity  is  spreading  among 

the    educated    youth.      Its   shallowness 

and  falce  pretences  can  only  be  shown 

the  clear   light   of  the   Gospel.     Gi>d 

grant  that  the  seed  sown  in  Rahova  may 

.  due  time  spring  up  and  bring  forth 

uch    fruit.     The    Bulgarian    Church 


being  dead  is  powerless  against  infidel- 
ity. The  exsich,  who  is  the  brad  of  thf- 
Bulgarian  Church,  is  reported  to  have 
said  not  long  ago  that  the  Bolgnriin 
Church  must  unite  with  the  ProtestSDli 
in  order  to  successfully  withstand  tb( 
inroads  of  infidelity. 
Siaiov,  Bulgaria.  Aiigutl  f,  JfST. 


Seed  Sowlnc  In  China. 

Some  four  years  ago,  a  womAn  «b 
had  been  received  on  probation  by  ik 
pastor  of  Han  'I'sun  circuit,  a  few  milni 
south  of  Peking,  presented  herself  u  a 
candidate  for  ibe  Bible  Woman's  Tnin- 
ing  School  in  Peking.  Bhe  spent  Ibe 
winter  months  under  the  inslructii^nof 
the  lady  in  charge  of  that  school  ind 
in  the  spring  relumed  home.  The  mii- 
sionary  afterward  visited  the  field,  but 
failed  to  find  the  woman  or  learn  anj- 
tb ing  definite  of  her  whereabouts.  Fur 
three  years  her  name  was  continued  on 
the  roll  as  a  probationer. 

Last  autumn,  Rev.  F.  C.  Brown,  hsr- 
ing  been  assigned  the  oversight  of  tliat 
circuit,  came  across  this  name,  and  de- 
termined if  poBBit)le,  to  have  her  buatpd 
up.  He  sent  a  class  leader  into  the 
region  where  she  was  thought  to  hr 
living.  Alter  quite  a  search  be  loDDd 
her.  still  faithful  to  ber  ptofessioc, 
prayingfor  the  salvation  of  her  hushsnd. 
and  regulariy  observing  the  Sabbath. 
but  in  her  three  years'  sei>aration  from 
all  other  Christians,  she  hod  lost  her 
count  of  the  days,  and  was.  inetead  of 
Sunday,  keeping  Tuesday. 

She  was  delighted  to  see  the  cltsi- 
leader,  and  made  arrangements  for  him 
to  talk  to  her  husband  and  neighbors. 
The  husband  became  interfsted  as  well 
as  several  neighbors,  and  repeated  visits 
on  tlie  part  of  the  native  preacher  ■□<! 
others  baa  resulted  in  the  organization 
>f  a  class  of  some  sixteen  prot>atiiiDeii 
n  the  town  of  Huang  Tsun.  about  thir- 
teen miles  south  of  Peking. 

Two  weeks  ago  at  our  West  End 
rhapel  in  this  city.  I  baptiead  eight  caa- 
diilates.  received  four  into  full  memtrr- 
ship,  and  six  on  probation.  This«oik 
was  begun  just  before  our  annual  meet- 
ing last  year,  and  lias  therefore  only 
been  opened  about  nine  months.  But 
being  associated  with  Miss  Dr.  QUm' 
dispensary  has  given  it  rather  excfp- 
tional  interest,  and  the  results  hate 
been  very  encouraging.  We  have  nn* 
Btwenty  members  and  probaliooeis 
identified  with  that  class. 

Please  add  to  your  list  of  W.  F.  H.  S. 
mlBsionaries,  the  name  of  Miss  B.  0. 
Terry.  M  D,,  Tsun  Hua.  Noilb  Chin*. 
Letters  to  Tsun  Hua  miaaionaries  should 
be  addressed  ria  Peking. 
Tienlgin,  June  is,  1S87. 
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WEST  INDIES. 

The  West  Indies  comprise  the  large  islands  of  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  Haiti  and  San  Domingo,  Porto  Rico  and  the 
groups  of  the  Bahamas,  the  Leeward  and  the  Wind- 
ward Islands. 

The  Bahamas  comprise  the  islands  of  Great  Abaco. 
Little  Abaco,  Great  Bahama,  Andrus,  Eleulherea,  San 
Salvador,  Acklin,  Marignano,  Inagua,  Caicos,  etc. 

The  Leeward  Islands  are  St.  Cruz,  St.  Thomas,  Vir- 
gin, Anguilia,  St.  Martin,  St.  Bartholomew,  Barbuda,  St. 
Christopher,  Antigua,  Moritseirr.t.  Guadeloupe,  Desir- 
ade,  Maricgiiliinte.  Dominicu,  etc. 

The  Windward  Islntuls  are  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  St, 


Ct;BA  has  an  area  of  43,£30  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation at  the  last  census  of  1,521,684.  The  population 
in  1877  was  distributed  as  follows:  Spaniards,  977,991: 
foreign  whites,  10,632  ;  Chinese,  43,811  ;  Negroe;, 
489,349.  The  capital  is  Havana  with  230,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  principal  exports  are  sugar  and  tobacco. 
Nearly  all  the  people  adhere  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

A  writer  in  the  Home  Journal  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  island  and  its  inhabitants: 

The  island  has  more  fine  harbors  than  any  other 
country  of  lis  sii-.e,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  il:e  buccs- 
ncers  of  the  Spanish  main  seltcted  it  as  tbe  ctniiml 
their  piratical  enterprises.  It  has  zfio  rivers,  and  pitr.iy 
of  fresh  water  springs.  It  has  a  climate  which  is(ne 
perpi-tual  summer.     It    never  sncws   in  Cuba,  tiu.ugh 
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Vincent,  Barbadoes,  Gienidirtb,  Rtquia,  Grenada,  Ic- 
bago,  Trinidad. 

There  is  but  one  independent  island  in  the  Wett 
Indies;  that  occupied  by  the  republics  of  Haiti  srd 
San  Domingo. 

The  islands  belong  to  the  following  countries: 

Vo  Tat  yieiher lands,  \\.^\i\i.T.A%  of  St.  Martin,  St. 
kustatia  and  Saba;  to  Dtj.trati,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Johns, 
St,  Croix;  to  Frame,  Martinique,  Guadalcufe,  Desirade, 
Mariegalante,  St.  Bartholcmew;  to  Spain,  Cuba  ard 
Porto  Rico, 

To  Great  Britain  belong  the  Bahamas  {20  inhabited 
islands  with  a  population  of^atout  45,cco],  Jan-aica, 
Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  the  Windward  Islands  of  St. 
Lucia,  St,  Vincent,  Grenada,  Grtnadires,  Tobago  with 
a  population  of  150,000;  the  Leeward  Islands  of  Virgin, 
St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Barbuda,  Antigua,  Montferrat,  Do- 
minica and  Anguilia;  Trinidad  with  a  [.opulaticn  of 
179,000;  Batbadoes  with  a'populaticn  of  172,(00. 


the  ice  sometimes  forms  upon  the  mountain.  1  he  I'cbies 
can  go  nalied  here  the  year  aicur.d,  and  as  (oi  the 
stocking  trade  of  Havana  its  custcmers  arc  confintd  10 
the  higher  classes.  Neither  stockings  nor  suspcrdcis 
are  used  by  the  laborers,  and  I  ^oubt  whether  there  are 
i,oco  pairs  of  suspenders  worn  by  the  i,5co,cco  ptplc 
who  make  up  that  island's  population.  Tb<y  u^ 
instead  a  beltstrap,  and  the  majority  of  the  workingmea 
of  the  island  confine  their  apparel  to  an  undershirt  an<l 
trousers.  The  better  class  of  nen  dress  in  white  duiki 
with  Panama  hats. 

The  lower  class  of  women  wear  few  underclothes, and 
a  calico  wrapper  and  a  pair  of  heelless  slippers  are  a 
wardrobe.  There  are  no  carpets  en  the  Poois  ncr 
plaster  on  ceilings.  Ircn  bars  take  the  place  of  glass 
windows,  and  there  is  not  a  chimrey  nor  a  cooking- 
stove  in  Havana.  There  are  no  barns,  and  the  botEd 
are  washed  in  the  harbors  instead  of  being  curried. 
There  are  no  bricks  used  in  the  sidewalks,  and  the 
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ige  sidewalk  isthrte  fret  wide  and  of  stone.  The 
ling  stone  used  is  a  porous  one,  and  this  is  covered 
stucco.  Havana  has  parks,  but  there  is  no  grass 
em,  and  as  for  shade,  it  can  be  got  only  by  going 
e  mountains. 

e  policemen  carry  swords  and  guns,  and  the  offices 
:  kinds  are  lilled  by  the  Spaniards.  Thtreare  no 
ressesonihe  Cuban  beds,  and  as  for  (eai  her  pillows, 
are  not  feathers  enough  used  here  lo  make  a  VitQ 
le  earache.  There  are  fi.w  China  puhtrs  i;.'ed  in 
ina,  and  the  drinking  mug  is  of  porcfs  cUy,  with 
e  at  the  top,  out  of  which  the  water  is  poured  into 
louth  in  a  trickling  streEfT.  Red  britk  tiles  take  the 
of  shingles,  and  the  tops  of  the  hcu£(s  areii;ed 
le  evening  for  sitting-rooms.  The  gardens  of 
MA  are  inside  the  houses,  instead  oi  behind  iht 
e  milkman  drives  his  cow  frcm  dcor  to  door  and 
.  directly  into  the  versel  of  his  cuf  tctrer.  The  call 
■ally  tags  on  bthint!,  and  the  cow  now  and  then 
es  to  give  down  her  milk  until  the  calf  has  had  a 

The  only  way  ofwateiii'g  the  milk  Is  watcri 
ow;  but  a  cow  that  is  kept  on  the  run  much  of  the  i 
:loes  not  always  give  good  miik,  i 

e  Cuban  takes  oranges,  bread  and  butter  and  ccffee  I 
eakfast.  He  pares  his  oranges  as  we  do  apples,  | 
■ou  find  plates  of  pared  oranges  befcre  ycu  on  the  \ 
when  you  sit   down  to  the  morning  meal.     The  I 

0  eat  these  oranges  is  to  drive  a  fork  into  them, 
your  teeth  firmly  into  the  luscious  fruit  and  suck 
lice.     The  Cuban  bieakfast  is  taken  on  rising,  and 

is  another  breakfast  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock. 
is  more  like  the  American  meal,  and  the  whole 
nocks  off  for  it.  Passing  along  the  street  at  this 
you  may  see  families  at  their  meals  through  the 

windows  and  doors,  and  an  hour  or  two  later  the 
;  town  seems  to  be   taking  a  siesta.     Dinner  is 

between  five  and  six  o'clock,  and  the  stores  keep 
until  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
\ro  Rtco  has  an  area  of  3,550  square  milcF,  and 
ulstion  of  about  755,000.  The  soil  is  very  feiiik 
.  large  quantity  of  sugar  is  produced  annually.  Ii 
ins  some  sixty  towns  and  villages.  It  wa>  difcc  \  - 
bjr  Columbm  in  n^^  aftd  invaded  by  the  Spaniil. 

Ponce  de  Leon  in  r509.  "Among  the  people  ol 
xftn  origin  are  Spaniards,  Geimsns,  Swedes,  Danet, 
am,  Frenchmen,  Chuetis  or  deiccrdanls  of  Silcoi- 
ewi  from  Majorca,  and  natives  of  the  Canary 
Is.  There  are  alio  a  number  of  Chinese.  The 
*oa  or  small  lard-holders  and  day  laborers  of  the 
ry  districts  are  a  curious  old  Spanish  itcck  largely 
ied  by  Indian  blood."  The  people  are  of  tie 
«  Catholic  faith. 

iTi  is  a  republic  and  occupies  the  western  portion 
litlind  of  Haiti  with  anarciof  10,204  square  miles 

popnlation  officially  estimated  at  800,000.    Nine 

1  of  the  inhabitinti  are  black  Negroes  and  the  rest 
Inlsttoci.     The    capital   is  Port-au-Prince  with 

Tie  langqsge  of   the  country 
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French.  The  president  is  General  Salomon  who  was 
elected  in  1879  and  re-elected  in  1886,  The  principal 
exports  are  coffee,  mahogany,  logwood  and  cotton. 
The  laws  of  the  Republic  are  founded  on  the  civil  code 
of  France,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  recog- 
nized, under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  archbishop. 

San  Domingo  occupies  the  whole  of  the  island  of 
Haiti  lying  eastward  of  the  Haitian  Republic,  and  has  an 
area  of  18,045  square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1885 
officially  estimated  at  400,000.  The  population  is  com- 
posed mainly  of  Negroes,  but  about  one-tenih  are  whites 
of  Spanish  descent.  The  Spanish  language  is  the  pre- 
vailing dialect.  The  president  is  General  Heureaux 
elected  in  1886.  The  principle  articles  of  export  are 
tobacco,  coffee  and  sugar.  The  people  are  described  as 
"  courteous,  affable,  and  hospitable,  the  differences  of 
race  being  unconsidered  in  social  intercourse.  The  pre- 
vailing religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  archbishop 
of  San  Domingo  still  retains  the  title  of  Primate  of  the 
Indies,  conferred  upon  him  in  the  Spanish  colonial 
days." 

Jamaica  has  an  area  of  4,200  square  miles,  and  a  pop- 
ulation in  i88r  of  580,804.  Of  these  14,433  were  white, 
109,946  colored;  444,186  black,  and  the  remainder 
Chinese  and  coolies.  In  1885  there  were  663  schools 
with  62.106  pupils.  The  capital,  Kingston,  has  40,000 
inhabitants.  The  governor  of  the  colony  and  his  coun- 
cil of  twelve  persons  is  appointed  by  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain.  The  principal  products  are  sugar,  rum,  and 
molasses.  Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  and 
possession  taken  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain  on 
May  3,  1494.  It  passed  into  the  possession  of  Great 
Britain,  in  1655. 

MISSIONS. 

In  Cuba,  the  Home  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  of  the  United  States  has  a  mission 
which  is  meeting  with  considerable  success.  It  is  under 
the  charge  of  Rev.  .\.  J,  Diaz,  A  church  was  consti- 
tuted in  Havana,  Jan.,  1886,  under  his  charge  which 
now  numbers  over  one  hundred  members,  and  two  other 
churches  and  four  Sunday-schools  have  been  organized. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  1887  Mr.  Diaz  baptized  168 
believers.  Six  men  are  preparing  themselves  to  preach. 
The  Jamaica  Baptist  Missionary  Society  has  also  begun 
work  in  Cuba.  A  missionary,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Florida,  was  working 
in  Cuba,  but  last  year  was  withdrawn. 

The  Wesleyans  of  England  report  in  the  Bahamas  9 
missionaries,  loj  local  preachers,  3,601  full  members 
and  3,053  Sunday-school  scholars. 

Jamaica  has  been  greatly  blessed  by  the  preaching  of 
the  GDspel.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
land reports  in  Jamaica  19  ordained  European  mission- 
aries, II  ordained  native  missionaries,  6  native  cate- 
chisis,  76  native  teachers,  46  principal  stations,  33  out- 
stations,  8,796  communicants,  68  day-schools  with 
5,967  scholars,  58  Sunday-schools  with  6,364  scholars. 
The  contributions  of  the  churches  amounted  to  ovei 


£fi,oia,  and  of  this  ;£i, 103  was  for  missionary 
benevolent  purposes.  The  Jamaica  Presbyterian  Church 
is  supporting  two  missionaries  at  Old  Calabar  in  Africa 
and  one  missionary  in  India.  The  English  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  reports  in  Jamaica  two  missionaries 
partly  supported  by  the  society,  60  pastors  of  self-sup- 
porting churches,  31,532  members,  8,836  day  scholars 
and  16,279  Sunday-school  scholars.  The  Wcsleyau 
Methodist  Church  reports  in  Jamaica  31  missionaries, 
169  local  preachers,  19,264  fall  members.  The  United 
Methodist  free  churches  report  9  itinerant  preachi 
48  local  preachers  and  3,191  full  members. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  aids  the  work 
the  Haitien  Episcopal  Church.  Bishop  Holly  of  the 
Haitien  Church  furnishes  the  following  statistics: 
There  are  14  places  where  Divine  services  arc  held; 
314  French-speaking  and  49  English-speaking  commu- 
nicants; 3  boarding,  249  day  and  214  Sunday-school 
scholars;  13  clergy,  consisting  of  i  bishop,  9  presb>ters, 
3  deacons;  18  lay  readers,  9  organized  congregations; 
19  missionary  stations;  t  church  edilices  consecrated. 

The  Wesleyans  of  England  report  in  Haiti  3  mission- 
aries 12  local  preachers,  958  full  members.     The  Al 
can    Methodist   Episcopal   Church   reported    Dec. 
1886,  respecting  its  San   Domingo  Mission  that  it  h) 
there  one  ordained   missionary,  35   members,  4  local 
preachers,  i  church,  i  Sunday-school  with  24  scholars. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  has  on  the  Island 
of  Trinidad  6  stations  with  6  missionaries,  3  cate 
chists,  6  teachers,  and  265  communicants,  1.675  scholars. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists  report  on  the  Islands  of  An- 
tigua, St.  Kitts,  St.  Vincents,  Barbadoes,  and  Trinidad, 
45  missionaries,  117  local  preachers,  19,624  full  mem- 
bers. 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  mis- 
sions on  the  Islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Kitts. 

The  English  Baptists  have  in  the  West  India  Islands 
excluding  Jamacia,  5  missionaries,  143  evangelists  and 
5,911  members. 

The  American  Bible  Society  reported  last  May; 
'•About  22, 000  Bibles,  Testaments  and  Portions  have 
been  disposed  of  in  different  parts  of  Cuba  during  the 
past  five  years.  Already  churches  Wave  been  organized 
in  Havana  and  Matanzas,  with  Sunday-schools  and 
prayer  meetings,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  already  circulated  will  be  followed 
by  amended  lives  and  a  purer  faith.  A  few  Testaments, 
have  been  sent  to  San  Domingo,  and,  by  request  of 
Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  300  Bibles  hai 
been  granted  for  use  in  connection  with  their  work 
Jamaica." 
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MADAGASCAR. 

Madagascar  is  a  large  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
east  of  South  Africa,  with  an  area  of  about  228,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  3,500.000.  The 
natives  are  of  Malay  origin  and  are  divided  into  three 
distinct  tribes — the  Hovas,  the  Sakalavas  and  the  Bel- 
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simiserakas.  The  Hovas  are  the  dominant  race  and 
the  most  of  (he  island  is  under  the  control  of  the  sov- 
ereign of  this  race. 

The  reigning  sovereign  is  Queen  Ranavalona  III. 
who  was  born  in  j86i,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  July 
'3i  1883.  Soon  after  she  was  married  to  Rainilaiari- 
vony,  the  Prime  Minister.  The  Government  is  an  ab- 
solute monarchy,  but  modified  by  customs  and  usages. 
The  succession  to  the  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  royal 
bouse,  but  not  necessarily  in  direct  succession,  as  the 
reigning  sovereign  may  designate  his  or  her  successor. 
By  a  treaty  made  in  December,  1885,  Madagascar  is  vir- 
tually under  the  protection  of  France,  and  a  French 
Resident- General  resides  at  the  capital  and  superin- 
tends the  foreign  relations  of  the  country. 

The  capital  is  Antananarivo  with  a  population  esti- 
mated at  100,000.  The  principal  port  is  Tamatave,  on 
the  east  coast,  with  a  population  of  10,000.  Mojanga, 
the  chief  port  on  the  north-west  has  about  14,000  in- 
habitants. Stock  raising  and  agriculture  are  the  main 
industries.  Christianity  is  acknowledged  and  protected 
AS  the  State  religion.  Schools  have  been  established 
and  education  is  compulsory  as  far  as  practicable. 

MISSIONS. 

There  are  extensive  missions  in  Madagascar  under 
the  direction  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  Friends, 
Church  of  England,  Norwegian  Missionary  Society,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics. 

Mission  work  was  commenced  on  the  island  in  1818 
by  missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and 
during  the  twenty  years  following  a  large  number  of 
I  pcmna  accepted  Christianity,  and  then  commenced  a 
Knei  of  persecutions  which  resulted  in  the  torture 
nd  death  of  aany  and  the  driving  of  the  missionaries 


from  the  country.  It  was  not  until  1861  that  Chris- 
tianity was  again  given  full  liberty,  but  since  that  tin:e 
it  has  made  steady  progress. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  now  reports  in  the 
island  35  English  missionaries,  3  female  missionaries, 
5,326  native  preachers,  60,781  church  members,  i,co7 
schools  with  94,507  scholars. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  re- 
ports I  Bishop  and  10  other  missionaries,  but  the  num- 
ber of  communicants  is  not  given  in  the  last  annual  re- 
port. The  Friends,  of  England,  support  in  Madagascar 
30  schools  in  cities  and  towns  containing  4,374  scholars, 
and  report  18  missionaries.  They  have  under  their  care 
15,022  scholars,  133  congregations,  40  pastors,  2,951 
church  members,  32,360  professed  adherents.  The 
Lutherans,  of  Europe,  have  also  some  missionaries  in  the 
island. 


THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  were  named  by  Captain  Cook 
the  Sandwich  Islands  when  he  discovered  the  group  in 
1778.  Twenty-one  years  afterward  Captain  Cook  was 
here  murdered  by  the  natives.  The  islands  are  ten  in 
number  and  are  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  from  the  largest  of  the  group.  They  are  situ- 
ated in  the  Pacific  Ocean  about  2,500  miles  west  of  the 
United  States  and  3,400  miles  from  Japan.  The  four 
largest  and  most  important  islands  are  Hawaii,  Maui, 
Oahu,  and  Kauai.  The  total  area  of  the  islands  is  6,677 
square  miles  and  a  population  in  1884  of  80,578.  Of  the 
population  40,014  were  natives;  4,218  half-castes;  2,180 
born  in  Hawaii  of  foreign  parents:  17,939  Chinese; 
2,o66  Americans;  i.i&i  Etv-^Vv^-,  '^,'V\'\  "V'^'Vi't^^-'^^N 
i,6oo  Germans-,  \qi  'Sni'nOR-,  \\<i  '\«^M«s.t%  ^<^■■\  "*'*n- 
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nesians.  Nearly  all  the  natives  are  professed  Christians. 
Honolulu,  the  capital,  is  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  and  has 
a  population  of  30,487. 

The  islands  are  generally  mountainous  and  volcanic, 
but  the  soil  is  highly  fertile  and  productive.  Sugar  and 
rice  are  the  principal  exports.  Nearly  all  of  the  trade 
is  with  the  United  States.  There  are  telegraphs  and 
thirty-two  miles  of  railway.  The  iirmigration  is  very 
large.  Of  the  arrivals  in  1885,  3,108  came  from  China 
and  1,961  from  Japan.  Schools  are  established  all  over 
the  islands.  Steamers  connect  the  islands  with  the 
American  continent,  Australia  and  China. 

The  government  is  a  limited  monarchy,  and  a  revo- 
lution that  has  lately  taken  place  has  greatly  limiicJ 
the  power  of  the  king.  The  reigning  king  is  Kalakua  1. 
who  was  born  November  19,  1836.  He  is  of  pure 
Haw.iiian  blood  and  related  to  the  ancient  royal  family. 
He  was  elected  king  by  the  Parliament  on  February  i:;, 
187J.  He  is  married  lo  Queen  Kapiolani  who  was 
born  December  31,  1834,  and  who  has  lately  been  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Kngbnd.      Tht-y  havt-  no  children 


and  the  heir  to  the  tbroae  is  the  eldest  sister  of  the 
king. 

MISSIONS. 

Seventy  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands 
were  depraved  heathen  and  human  sacrifices  formrd  a 
part  of  their  religion.     In  1810  the  American  Board 
sent  the  first   missionaries  to  the  islands,  where  thej 
arrived  on  April  4.      They  consisted  of  Rev.  Hiram 
Bingham,  Rev.  Asa  Thurston,  Dr.  Holman,  a  physician, 
two  schoolmasters,  a  printer,  and  a  farmer,  all  mariitd 
men.     From  that  time  there  was  a  steady  progress  in 
the  work  of  the  mission;   at  one  time  during  a  great 
awakening  1,700  persons  being  received  into  the  chuidi 
in  one  day.     The  time  came  when  the  islands  could  be 
i.-alled  Christianized  and  in   1863  the  American  Board 
closed  the  evangelizing  agency,  continuing  only  ik 
eJucational,  and  an  independent  self-sustaining  uaiive 
church  was  formed  under  the  name  of  "  The  Hawaiian 
Evangelical  Association."     From  the  report  of  the  Asso- 
ciation made  in  1886  we  gather  the  following: 
j      There  arc  58  Hawaiian  churches  connected  with  the 
'  .Association  reporting  5.387  members,  who  paid  88,463 
fur    pastors'    support;    $9,829    for    church    building; 
I  *j'655  to  send  the  Gospel  to  others;  $5,593  for  jiiiskI- 
I   laneous    purposes;  a    total    in    one   year    of    ?!it4i. 
I  There  are  aiso  8  churches  that  are  not  Hawaiian  but 
are  reported  as  "Associate  Churches." 

The  Association  supports  Hawaiian  missionaries  to 
the  Marquesas  and  the  Gilbert  Islands  and  also  makes 
grants  in  aid  of  home  work  among  the  Hawaiian?,  ilie 
Chinese  and  Japanese. 

The  Anijrican  Biird  at  the  oresent  time  is  pas'itig 
annuities  to  the  few  surviving  members  of  the  old  mis- 
sionary statT  in  the  islands,  and  makes  granls-in-aiij  to 
the  North  Pacific  Missionary  Institute,  to  the  Hilo 
Bonrding  School  for  Boys,  and  lo  the  work  among  the 
("hinese,  the  total  amount  last  year  being  *i  0,907.35 

The  large  immifiration-into  the  islands  and  the  pres- 
et".; cimdition  of  the  native  schools  make  it  necessary 
'hat  an  increased  missionary  effort  shall  be  made,  and 
ihc  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American  Hoard  have 
resolved  on  sending  out  some  missionary  families  and 
are  now  calling  for  special  contributions  for  their  equip- 
ment and  support. 

The  English  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  reports  i  Bishop  and  5  other  missionaries  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  partial  reports  give  but  3S 
communicants.  The  mission  founded  in  1861  has  met 
with  little  success.  The  Bishop  writing  last  January  t" 
the  Society  says; 

"  Wliile  the  100  ardent  supporters  of  ihe  mksion  in  ihe  firil 
instance  were  disappointed  at  not  at  once  realizing  their  expecUtioiXi 
wliiUl  others  have  never  ceated  to  pronounce  ihe  mission  a  mistake, 
the  society  recogniied  the  importance  of  miiataining  a  Bishopric  is 
mid-ocean  tneeting  point  of  Western  and  Easlern  civil iiationl- 
All  who  are  watching  the  growth  of  commerce  and  the  political 
t  hanget  in  (he  Pacific,  must  tee  that  there  coald  hare  been  no  grtaw 
miiiake  than  (or  the  Anglican  Church  to  haTc  left  Rome  to  di»pal* 
with  CongTtsatloniliim  for  the  inheritance  of  Iheu  *■'■— 't  " 


HICRONESIi. 

(The  Rev.  R.  W.  Logun,  who  h.s  been  a  mi 

since   1874.   pippnred  in    1883   the   followi 
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bisioricol    lieich  of 
tnd  the  wock  of  God  [herein,  and  it  was  pablished  by 
the  American  Board:) 

Micronesia  is  a  sub-division  of  Polj'nesia,  the  generic 
name  for  the  myriad  islands  scattered  over  the  broad 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  composed  of  four  groups :  the 
Gilbert  or  Kingsmil]  Islands,  which  lie  on  both  sides 
of  the  equator,  and  a  little  beyond  the  180th  meridian; 
Lthe  Marshall  or  Mulgiave  Islands,  subdivided  into  the 
Radack  and  Ralick  chains;  the  Caroline;  and  the 
Ladrone  Islands.  The  rhree  former  groups  only  are 
missionary  ground,  as  the  Ladrone  Islands  are  a  Span- 
ish penal  colony,  and  the  native  race  is  extinct. 

The  islands  of  Micronesia  are  in  the  great  coral  belt 
— the  Gilbert  and  Marshall  groups  being  exclusively  of 
coral  formation — and  lie  in  the  Caroline  Archipelago, 
which  stretches  over  the  sea  a  distance  0/  two  thousand 
^^niles  from  east  to  west.     Many  of  the  atolls,  or  coral 
^^blands,  enclose  lagoons  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  broad, 
^Hind  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  long. 
^V  The  climnte  of  Micronesia  is  a  never-ending  summer; 
^^Bever  so  hot  as  the  hottest  summer  days  in  America,  and 
^Bever  cold  enough  to    cause    chilliness.     The  greatest 
range  of  the  ihermometer  experienced  during  a  residence 
of  several  ye.irs  on  Ponape,  one  of  the  Caroline  group, 
was  13° — from  74"  to  8;^  in  the  shade.     On  some  of  ths 
ftlands  the  rainfall  is  excessive,  on  others  but  moderate. 
'  The  islands  of  Polynesia  arc  inhabited  by  two  races  of 
[ople :  brovn  and   black.     The  brown  are  found  on 
:  Santlwich   Islands,  the  Marquesas,  the  Society  and 
be  Samoan   groups,   the    Hervey,  and  New  Zealand. 
B  this  race  belong  the  inhabitants  of  Micronesia.    The 
frelanesians,  found  «n  the  Fiji  Islands,  New  Caledonia, 
gew  Hebrides,  the  I.oy.ilty  and  Solomon  groups,  New 
ffitaitl  and   New  Guinea,  are  akin  to  the  African,  hav- 
ing the  woolly  hair  and  the  physiognomy  of  the  Negro 
races.     They  are  lower  down  in  the  scale  of  civilization 
than  their  brown  neighbors,  being,  as  a  rule,  cannibals, 
ifitce,   warlike,    treacherous    and     intractable.     It    was 
tong  these  people  thai  John  Williams,  Bishop  Patte- 
hi   Gardens,  and   other   missionaries,  lost  their 
But,  degraded  as  they  are,  the  entire  history  of 
[itristiari  misii)ns  can  show  n  >  greater  transformation 
rtn  has  taken  place  on  the  Fiji  Islands,  as  the  result  of 
laglish  Wefcleyan  missions. 
[The  islands  inhabited  by  the  black  Polynesians  enter 
1  wjJg:  aTijng  th^3e  inhibited  by  th;  brown  race 
Hhe  apex  bsing  the  Flj'I  Islands.     The  accepted  theory, 
until  recently,  has    been    that  the   brown    Polynesians 
belong  to  the  Malay  race.    Laterinvestigations,  by  Judge 
f  ornandjr,  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  certain  German 
iholars.  render  it  probible  that  they  may  be  a  branch 
tth;  Cau;isian  race.     It  is  thought  that  by  means  of 
^ir  languages,  traditions,  and  mythobgies,  the  Poly- 
tttLKB  can  b;  traced  bick  from  their  present  abode, 
p  by  step,  through  the  island  groups  of  the  PaciRc 


and  Indian  Oceans,  to  the  Indian  Peninsula,  and  onward 
to  the  central  tablelands  of  Asia,  whence  the  Caucasian 
races,  in  the  beginnings  of  history,  emigrated  westward 
and  southward.  In  those  groups  In  which  the  different 
islands  are  near  enough  to  allow  of  communication,  even 
though  comparatively  infrequent,  there  is  usually  a 
common  language,  where  widely  separated,  different 
languages  have  been  developed.  Most  of  the  various 
dialects  abound  in  vowel  sounds,  two  consonants  rarely 
coming  together  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  and  all  words 
ending  in  vowels. 

Religious  beliefs  and  observances  varied  with  different 
group;  yet  had  certain  characteristics  in  common. 
The  people  were  not  idotaiors.  They  believed  in  the 
existence  of  spiritual  beings,  whose  power  they  feared 
and  whose  an;er  they  sought  in  many  ways  to  avert. 
But  we  never  found  any  conception  of  a  supreme  Deily, 
or  a  belief  in  one  Spirit  surpassing  all  others  in  power. 
They  believed  that  the  spirit  of  man  survived  his  death, 
and  lived  on  in  one  of  two  places,  or  states,  one  more 
desirable  than  the  other,  but  with  no  difference  based  on 
clearly-defined  desert,  or  moral  character.  They  recog- 
nized the  fundamental  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  the  binding  force  of  most  of  the  Decalogue, 
when  it  was  presented  to  ihem. 

On  some  of  the  islands  there  was  a  regular  priesthood, 
with  rites  of  worship;  on  others,  little  more  than  certain 
superstitious  observances.  They  prayed  to  spirits,  and 
offered  gifts  and  oblations.  Their  traditions  and  mythoi- 
cgies  were  usually  only  a  confused  jumble,  and  their 
religious  beliefs  seemed  to  have  little  influence  on  thsir 
character.  Chiistianity  has  to  overcome  rather  the 
inertia  and  the  opposition  of  wicked  hearts,  than  any 
firm  adherence  to  their  beliefs. 

The  missionary  work  among  the  islands  lying  south  of 
the  etjuator  is  carried  on  by  various  English  societies, 
the  London  Missionary  Society  taking  the  lead.  The 
islands  north  of  the  equator  are  the  field  of  the  American 
Board,  no  other  society  occupying  any  portion  of  the 
field. 

The  work  of  the  American  Board  in  Micronesia  was 
begun  in  185a.  the  pioneer  bind  consisting  of  Revs, 
Benjamin  G.  Snow,  Luther  H.  Gulick,  m.d.,  and  Albert 
k.  Sturges,  with  their  wives,  and  two  Hawaiian  families. 
Ponape  and  Kusaie,  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  were  occu- 
pied. From  two  to  six  families  of  white  laborers  have 
been  at  work  in  the  various  groups  for  thirty  years. 
The  night  of  toil  was  long,  but  the  morning  at  length 
began  to  dawn.  The  confidence  of  the  natives  had  to 
b;  won,  their  languages  acquired  and  reduced  to  writing, 
and  the  Scriptures  translated.  Homes,  churches  and 
schoolhouses  were  bjilt.  The  people  were  given  the 
rudimjnts  of  an  education,  and  taught  the  vital  truths 
of  Christianity.  Churches  were  gathered  and  instructed, 
and  native  youth  were  trained  to  become  teachers  and 
pastors  at  ho.ne  as  well  as  foreign  missionaries  in  the 
islands  beyond.  At  the  beginning,  the  people  were 
savages,  having,  on  some  of  the  islands,  the  vices  and 
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:ivilization  superadded  to  their  own.  Now, 
at  the  end  of  these  thirty  years,  "what  hath  God 
wrought?"  Five  languages  have  been  reduced  to 
writing,  and  school  books  prepared  and  printed  in  all 
of  them.  From  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  hymns 
have  been  translated,  or  composed,  and  Eet  to  music. 
Books  of  Bible  stories  and  catechisms  have  been  pre- 
pared, and  portions  of  the  Scriptures  translated.  The 
whole  New  Testament  has  been  put  into  two  of  these 
dialects,  and  in  one — that  of  the  Gilbert  Islands — it  has 
already  reached  the  fourth  edition.  Twenty  nine  dif- 
ferent islands  are  now  occupied,  and  on  fully  half  of 
them  heathenism  has  disappeared.  More  than  twenty 
native  preachers  have  been  raised  up,  of  whom  the  ma- 
jority are  doing  faithful  and  effective  work.  There  are 
about  forty  organized  churches,  with  a  membership,  it 
is  estimated,  of  nearly  thirty-five  hundred. 

The  Gilbert  Islands  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  equa- 
tor and  a  little  beyond  the  iSolh  meridian.  They  are 
sixteen  in  number,  with  a  thin  soil, 
scanty  rainfall,  and  limited  vegetation. 
The  cocoanut-palm  thrives  here,  as 
well  as  t\\t  pandanus,  or  screw- pine; 
but  almost  nothing  else  which  can 
furnish  food  for  human  beings.  Ad- 
vocates of  a  meagre  diet,  as  conducive 
to  health,  might  do  well  to  emigrate 
to  the  Gilbert  Islands.  If  they  sur- 
vive the  experiment,  their  testimony 
will  be  interesting  ;  possibly,  however, 
a  little  "thin."  'I he  same  language 
is  spoken  on  all  of  these  islands.  The 
people  are  naturally  hardy,  savage,  and 
quarrelsome.  They  wear  very  little 
clothing,  and  men  are  frequently  seen 
entirely  naked.  The  bodies  of  the  men 
were  often  covered  with  scars,  and  no 
dandy  is  more  proud  of  his  rings  and 
'-twels  than  are  these  men  of  the  un- 
'ly  scars  which  indicate  their  prow- 


ess. Whilejlgnot  cannibals  in  the  same  sense  as 
were  the  Fiji  Islanders,  yet  it  is  said  that  on 
some  of  the  islands  there  is  probably  not  an 
adult  male  who  has  not  tasted  human  flesh. 

The  only  water  fit  to  drink  on  all  coral  islands 
is  rain  water.  Missionaries  living  on  the  Gil- 
bert Islands  are  obliged  to  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  foreign  food,  which  is  never 
perfectly  fresh,  and  always  preserved  with 
difficulty.  Rev.  Hiram  Bingham,  Jr.,  with  bis 
devoted  wife,  began  work  here  in  1857,  and 
labored  on  alone,  with  their  Hawaiian  helpers, 
until  1874.  Frequently  they  were  obliged,  in 
self-preservation,  to  flee  for  a  season  to  a  more 
salubrious  clime  ;  until,  at  last,  utterly  broken 
in  health,  they  were  compelled  to  take  up  their 
residence  at  Honolulu,  where  they  still  con- 
tinue their  labors  of  love  among  Gilbert  Island- 
ers who  have  been  brought  to  Hawaii  as  laborers.  The 
days  of  martyrs  and  heroes  of  faith  are  not  yet  past. 

The  Marshall  Islands  lie  northwest  of  the  Gilbert, 
and  are  very  numerous,  the  atolls  lying  like  great 
strings  of  green  beads  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  We 
have  here  a  floe,  athletic  race,  speaking  a  different  lan- 
guage, more  skillful  in  various  handicrafts,  less  savage^ 
yet  bold  and  warlike,  not  hesitating  in  former  times 
even  to  attack  large  vessels.  The  Gilbert  Islanders  are 
avery  intemperate  people,  while  the  Marshall  Islanders, 
until  foreigners  had  corrupted  them,  had  no  taste  fox- 
intoxicants. 

The  work  begun  here  in  1857  by  Rev.  Edward  T. 
Doane  and  Rev.  George  Fierson,  m.d.,  has  been  carried 
on  principally  by  Rev.  B.  G.  Snow  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Whit- 
ney, with  their  wives. 

The  Caroline  Group  is  comppsed  of  many  island^ 
five  only  being  high  ground,  namely :  Kusaie  or  Strong's 
Island,  Ponape,  Ruk  or  Hogolu,  Yap  and  Pelew.    The 
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are,  probably,  of  mixed  origin.  We  find  here 
I  which  words  often  end  in  consonants.    On 

islands  the  people  are  woolly  haired;  many 
e  faces  decidedly  Chinese  or  Japanese.  The 
much  more  widely  scattered  than  those  of 
.1   and  Gilbert  groups.     Hence,  while  one 

spoken  on  all  the  islands  of  each  of  the 
s,  we  already  know  of  six  different  languages 
3line  Archipelago ;'  and  a  more  thorough 
of  the  western  portion  will  probably  reveal 
nore. 

ands  lie  so  near  the  equator  that  the  days 
are  of  nearly  equal  length  throughout  the 
climate  is  equable,  the  variation  of  the  ther- 
ing  no  more  than  15°  Fahrenheit — from  72° 
I  rainfall  is  excessive,  yet  malarial  disorders 
lly  unknown. 

Imy  days  of  the  whale  fishery,  the  harbors 
I  Kusaie  were  much  frequented  by  whale 
he  influence  upon  the  natives  from  contact 
nd  of  civilization  was  most  demoralizing, 
maway  sailors  and  others  made  their  homes 
natives,  and  vice,  intemperance,  and  licen- 
n  riot. 

Rev.  A  A.  Sturges  and  Rev.  L.  H.  Gulick, 
work  on  Ponape;  and  Rev.  B.  G.  Snow  on 
ight  long  years  passed  before  the  first  con- 
de.  The  missionaries'  lives  were  sometimes 
There  were  times  when  no  native  could  even 
do  any  service  for  a  missionary.   White  men 

every  way — even  robbing  the  missionaries 
ling  to  bombard  their  premises, 
jospel  triumphed.     Kusaie  is  to-day  beau- 
ly  in   its  natural  features,  which  give  it  the 

"Gem  of  the  Pacific,"  but  also  in  the  char- 
inhabitants.     On  Ponape  the  triumph  of 

is  not  so  complete.  There  is  still  left  a 
ty;  but  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
ninally  Christians;  and,  for  ten  years  past, 
onape  have  been  doing  missionary  work  on 
:  islands. 

Vlr.  Sturges,  on  his  return  voyage  from  the 
es,  touched  at  Pingelap,  a  coral  island,  one 
d  fifty  miles  east  of  Ponape.  The  inhab- 
)ering  about  one  thousand,  were  wild,  rude 
lost  naked,  living  in  houses  little  better  than 
j  utterly  unacquainted  with  Christian  truth. 

had  visited  the  island  before,  but  could  find 

for  the  Gospel.  Now,  however,  he  found 
willing  to  listen;  and  at  length  they  prom- 
eive  teachers  from  Ponape.  With  a  glad 
x\  heart  Mr.  Sturges  went  to  Ponape,  gath- 
iristians  together,  and  told  them  that  God 

the  door  into  Pingelap.     He  called  for  vol- 
o  and  tell  those  people  the  way  of  life.    Two 
e  chosen,  and  soon  after  embarked  on  the 
%r  for  their  destination, 
arrival  they  found  the  natives  sullen,  inhos- 


pitable, and  utterly  unwilling  to  receive  the  teachers. 
Mr.  Sturges  inquired  the  reason  of  their  refusal.  The 
high-priest  of  the  island,  who  was  also  a  chief,  second 
in  rank  to  the  king,  produced  a  paper  which  the  mis- 
sionary found  to  be  an  agreement  between  one  Captain 
Hayes— a  trader,  whose  vessel  lay  at  anchor  at  Ponape 
when  Mr.  Sturges  arrived  in  quest  of  teachers — and  the 
chiefs  of  the  island,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  for 
ten  years  neither  to  receive  teachers  nor  to  trade  with 
any  other  white  man.  Its  contents  had  been  explained 
to  them,  and  they  had  made  their  marks,  and  now  held 
the  obligation  to  be  binding.  Captain  Hayes  well  knew 
that  missionary  influence  would  interfere  with  his  unlaw- 
ful gains,  and  especially  his  licentious  habits.  Hence 
his  opposition. 

Mr.  Sturges  was  compelled  to  return,  and  the  powers 
of  darkness,  for  the  time,  triumphed.  But  God  works 
in  his  own  way. 

Six  natives  of  Pingelap  had  previously  been  brought 
to  Ponape  by  a  trader,  as  his  servants.  When  their  time 
of  service  ended,  he  set  them  adrift;  and,  being  strangers 
in  a  strange  land,  they  knew  not  what  to  do.  Presently 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  missionary,  to  whom  they 
resorted  in  their  trouble,  and  were  permitted  to  use  some 
native  houses  and  to  cultivate  a  piece  of  land.  They 
were  also  invited  to  attend  school.  They  became  so 
interested  that  at  length  they  sat  up  often  until  midnight 
to  study  by  the  light  of  a  cocoanut-oil  lamp.  In  a  few 
months  two  of  them  began  to  read  the  Gospels,  which 
had  been  translated  into  the  Ponapean  tongue.  They 
gave  such  good  evidence  that  the  truth  had  found  a 
lodgment  in  their  hearts,  that  they  were  baptized,  one 
receiving  the  name  of  Thomas,  the  other  of  David. 
After  eight  months  of  schooling,  a  vessel  touched  at 
Ponape,  whose  captain  kindly  offered  to  carry  them 
back  to  their  homes.  Mr.  Sturges  advised  them  to  go 
and  tell  their  people  what  they  had  learned  of  Jesus 
and  the  way  of  life. 

They  went,  and  at  once  began  telling  the  "old,  old 
story."  Violent  opposition  was  aroused,  but  they  per- 
sisted. Finally  the  heathen  high-priest,  as  at  Carmel  of 
old,  gathered  a  large  assembly,  promising  by  incanta- 
tions to  kill  Thomas  and  David.  While  performing  the 
preliminary  rites,  he  became  so  frenzied  that  he  fell 
prostrate  and  lay  like  one  dead.  The  natives  gathered 
about  him,  and  used  all  the  restorative  processes  they 
knew  of,  but  without  avail.  They  thought  him  dead. 
It  occurred  to  some  one  to  summon  the  teachers.  They 
came,  and,  kneeling  beside  the  prostrate  form,  engaged 
in  prayer.  The  priest  returned  to  consciousness  before 
the  prayer  was  finished,  and  the  multitude  at  once 
declared  that  the  new  religion  had  triumphed.  The 
people  were  now  more  willing  to  listen,  and  the  next 
news  wafted  to  Ponape  was  that  Pingelap  had  forsaken 
its  old  hostility,  and  was  earnestly  seeking  the  light. 

A  teacher  was  at  once  sent  from  Ponape,  and  the 
progress  was  wonderful.  Their  houses  had  been  only 
thatched  roofs,  the  eaves  resting  on  the  ground.    A  hole 
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in  the  gable,  through  which  the  occupants  crawled  on 
•their  hands  and  knees,  served  for  both  door  and  window. 
There  was  no  floor  save  a  few  cocoanut  leaves  spread  on 
the  ground.  But  the  people  now  selected  a  beautiful 
site  on  the  beach,  and  built  for  themselves  a  village  of 
houses,  raised  on  posts,  with  floors  and  sides,  doors,  and 
openings  for  windows.  Coral  was  burned  to  make  lime, 
and  the  whole  neatly  whitewashed.  Coral  rock  was  dug 
out  of  the  reef,  and  a  church  large  enough  to  seat  six 
hundred  was  built;  also  a  commodious  dwelling  for  their 
teacher  Cloth  was  bought  of  the  traders,  and  men, 
women  and  children  were  soon  decently  clothed.  1  he 
day-school  numbered  sometimes  three  hundred,  and  the 
Sabbath-school  filled  the  great  church.  Morning  and 
evening,  as  well  as  on  the  Sabbath,  nearly  the  entire 
population  assembled  to  hear  the  Gospel.  Liquor  and 
tobacco  were  banished  from  the  island,  and  the  ten 
commandments  became  their  code  of  laws.  A  police 
force  was  chosen,,  a  stone  jail  erected,  and  justice 
administered  so  speedily  and,  on  the  whole,  so  justly, 
that  their  court  procedures  might  perhaps  be  copied 
with  advantage  even  by  more  civilized  communities. 

Nor  was  this  a  transient  wave  of  enthusiasm.  They 
have  gone  steadily  on  for  twelve  years,  with  less  of 
reaction  than  often  follows  revival  seasons  at  home. 
Thomas  returned  to  Ponape,  and,  having  spei^t  three 
}ears  in  school,  is  now  the  ordained  pastor  of  a  church 
of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  members,  beloved  and 
respected  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  All  this 
has  been  accomplished  without  expense  to  Christians  at 
home,  except  so  much  as  is  involved  in  the  yearly  visits 
of  the  Morning  Star. 

The  Fingelap  church  has  sent  out  one  of  its  members 
as  a  missionary  to  the  islands  beyond,  and  their  yearly 
contributions  to  the  American  Board  are  not  far  from 
one  hundred  dollars. 

Three  hundred  miles  southweslward  from  Ponape  are 
the  MoKTLOCK  Islands,  in  the  Caroline  Archipelago, 
'i'he  population  is  about  3,500.  In  December,  1873, 
three  Ponapean  families  were  carried  thither  by  the 
jlJorning  S/iir.  The  lanp^uage  was  found  to  be  different 
from  that  spoken  on  Ponape.  A  white  man  living  on 
one  of  the  islands  acted  as  interpreter.  The  chiefs 
and  people  were  asked  if  they  would  receive  teachers 
from  Ponape.  They  had  seen  something  of  the  white 
man's  skill,  had  heard  vague  reports  of  the  blessings 
brought  by  Christianity  to  other  islands,  and  were  thus 
predisposed  to  a  favorable  answer.  Mr.  Sturges  said  to 
them:  "These  teachers  must  be  fed  and  housed.  Will 
you  provide  for  ihem?"  Theyanwered:  '*Yes."  Mr. 
Sturges  then  turned  to  the  teachers  and  said:  "You 
hear  what  these  chiefs  promise.  Are  you  willing  to 
:ake  the  risk  .^  I  have  not  so  much  as  a  fish-hook  to 
leave  with  you,  with  which  to  buy  food."  These  Ponape 
teachers  had  left  home,  friends,  and  native  island  with 
the  understanding  that  they  were  to  receive  no  pay  for 
their  missionary  work,  and  must  trust  the  people  to 
whom  they  went  for  food.     Food  is  always  plenty  and 


of  good  quality  on  Ponape,  but  the  products  of  these 
islands  are  few  and  inferior.  They  knew  the  risk  they 
were  taking, — nothing  less  than  starvation  in  case  these 
heathen  went  back  on  their  word.  Yet  they  promptly 
said:     "We  are  willing  to  stay." 

Their  few  effects  were  then  landed,  and  the  Mornir^ 
Star  sailed  away.  Toward  the  close  of  the  next  year 
the  vessel  came  again  to  Ponape  on  her  yearly  voyage 
to  the  mission  stations  in  Micronesia.  Mr.  Sturges  em* 
barked  to  visit  **his  children"  at  the  west.  You  can 
scarcely  imagine  his  feelings  as  the  vessel  drew  near  the 
Mortlocks.  The  love  of  the  missionary  for  his  converts 
is  something  like  that  of  a  mother  for  her  child. 
Would  he  find  that  the  chiefs  had  kept  faith  with  the 
teachers?  and  were  they  alive,  prosperous,  and  happy? 

The  Morning  ^tar  sailed  into  the  lagoon  of  Lukunor, 
the  eastern  island  of  the  Mortlocks.  Before  she  dropped 
anchor,  a  canoe  was  seen  to  put  off  from  the  shore. 
As  it  drew  near,  one  of  the  teachers  was  recognized, 
and  soon  the  missionary  had  him  by  the  hand.  Yes, 
the  natives  had  kept  faith,  and  provided  for  them,  even 
while  they  themselves  suffered  from  famine.  A  hurri- 
cane had  swept  the  great  waves  over  the  land,  which, at 
high  tide,  is  but  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  ocean  level. 
The  salt  water  had  killed  the  bread-fruit  trees  and 
ruined  the  taro  patches.  Men,  women  and  children 
had  died  from  starvation,  yet  they  had  kept  their 
promise  and  fed  their  teachersi 

After  a  few  days  of  delightful  sojourn  the  Morning 
Star  sailed  away,  and  left  them  for  another  year.  The 
parting  was  a  sad  one.  I'he  teachers  were  lonely;  they 
were  homesick;  even  the  men  were  in  tears.  Mr.  Stur- 
ges offered  to  take  them  back,  but  they  said:  "  No,  we 
will  stay." 

The  next  year,  Mr.  Sturges  again  embarked  for  a 
second  visit.  The  vessel  entered  the  lagoon  as  before. 
A  boat  was  lowered,  and  the  missionary  soon  found 
himself  appioaching  several  hundred  natives  on  the 
shore.  As  he  diew  near,  there  came  floating  out  over 
the  deep  a  song  of  welcome,  the  words  of  whicii  he  was 
unable  to  distinguish,  nor  could  he  have  understood 
them  if  he  had.  It  was  a  song  of  welcome  to  i\\Q  Morn- 
ing Star  J  composed  by  the  missionaries  on  Ponapc- 
The  native  teachers  had  translated  the  words  into 
Mortlock,  and  there,  on  the  white  coral  sand,  under  the 
shade  of  the  cocoa-trees,  were  hundreds  of  people  of 
both  sexes  and  cf  all  ages,  singing  this  song  of  welcome. 
As  the  boat  touched  the  shore,  they  eagerly  crowded 
forward  to  grasp  the  missionary's  hand.  He  was  then 
led  by  the  teachers,  first,  to  the  comfortable  dwellings 
in  the  shade  of  the  cocoa- trees;  then  a  few  rods  further 
inland,  where,  in  a  grove  of  bread-fruit  trees,  stood  a 
church. 

Timbers  had  been  sawn,  and  a  frame  erected,  not 
unlike  that  of  an  oldtime  New  England  barn.  The  floor 
and  the  sides  were  of  hewn  plank  of  the  bread-fniit 
trees,  each  one  representing  a  log,  as  this  timber  will 
not  split.    The  roof  was  of  thatch,  the  doors  and  wio* 
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dows  simply  openings.  Within,  at  the  farther  end,  was 
a  raised  platform,  a  rude  settee,  and  a  pulpit. 

Thither  the  missionary  and  teachers  made  their  way. 
The  church  was  packed  with  natives  sitting  on  the  floor. 
A  hymn  was  sung,  and,  though  out  of  harmony,  their 
voices  were  sweet.  One  and  another  then  offered 
prayer;  after  which,  many  (the  husband  in  all  cases  sit- 
ting by  his  wife)  presented  themselves  as  candidates  for 
baptism.  Having  been  carefully  examined,  many  were 
approved,  and,  later  in  the  day,  baptized  and  organized 
into  a  Christian  church.  At  each  of  three  stations,  on 
as  mmy  islets,  the  same  scene  was  enacted.  All  this,  at 
the  close  of  the  second  year's  labor,  by  men  and  women 
themselves  born  and  bred  in  heathenism! 

The  work  thus  begun  went  on  until  there  was  a  church 
on  each  of  the  seven  inhabited  islets  of  the  Mortlock 
group.  The  teachers  were  from  time  to  time  reinforced 
From  Ponape,  and  .the  work  spread  to  three  other  islands 
beyond,  with  the  sam2  wonderful  effect. 

Two  hundred  miles  northwest  of  the  Morfelocks  lies 
the  lagoon  of  Ruk.  A  great  coral  reef  nearly  two  hun- 
ired  miles  in  circumference  surrounds  a  large  number 
>f  islands  varying  in  size  from  a  mere  speck  to  those 
ffith  a  circjit  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles.  The  in- 
tiabitants  number  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  and  are  natu- 
rally very  fierce  and  barbarous,  ever  at  war  among 
the.'n>elves,  and  merciless  toward  the  white  man. 

Oar  eyes  had  long  been  turned  toward  Ruk  in  vain; 
but  the  Lord,  at  length,  opened  the  way.  A  native 
teacher,  named  Moses,  had  been  stationed  on  Nama, 
forty  miles  from  Ruk.  After  a  while  a  chief  from  one 
of  thase  islan  Js,  with  s  >m2  of  his  followers,  came  to 
Nanii.  From  curiosity  they  went  to  hear  Moses  preach, 
b2Cim3  interesteJ,  and  then  took  a  smill  house  near 
the  teacher,  that  they  miq;ht  constantly  attend  the  ser- 
vices. When  the  Mornin}^  Star  njade  its  yearly  round, 
this  chief  pleailed  for  a  teacher  for  his  own  people. 
Mos;?s  was  the  chosen  man;  and,  leavinc^  a  new  teacher 
in  his  place,  he  went  with  the  chief  to  the  la^o^oon  of 
Ruk.  The  life  of  Mr>ses  was  sometimes  in  danger,  but 
after  a  year  he  was  found  livinj^  in  a  comfortable  house, 
w.iici  th2  nitives  had  built  for  him;  and  in  a  beautiful 
grove,  near  by,  stood  a  nearly  completed  church. 
Thirty. six  m:;n  an  J  women  offered  themselves  as  candi- 
^a'.e>  for  baptism;  twenty-four  of  whom  were  approved, 
anl  organized  into  the  first  church  of  Uman. 

This  was  three  years  ago.  Moses  has  since  been  rein- 
forcid,  and  four  organized  churches,  on  as  many  isl- 
ands, are  the  fruit  of  their  labors,  and  every  island  in 
th*  lagoon  is  calling  for  teachers.  Wars  are  now  in- 
frequent. The  people  lie  down  in  security  at  night, 
and  cultivate  their  lands  in  peace.  Hundreds  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  many 
souls  are  born  into  the  kingdom. 

Reports  of  the  good  work  have  spread  to  the  islands 
be/oad,  aad  from  them  comes  a  similar  call  for  Gospel 
helpers.  These  teachers  work  without  salary,  asking 
bom  the  Board  only  their  clothing  and  a  few  simple 


articles  of  furniture.  About  one-third  of  the  islands  in 
the  Caroline  Archipelago  have  been  already  occupied. 
On  nine  of  them  heathenism  has  been  entirely  over- 
thrown, and  on  the  residue  it  bids  fair  to  be  soon  ex- 
tinguished. 

In  addition  to  the  above  report  made  by  Mr.  Logan, 
we  give  the  following  extracts  from  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  American  Board  made  in  October,  1886: 

"The  Hawaiian  missionaries  resident  on  the  Gilbert 
IslandSy  six  in  number,  are  appointed  and  sustained  by 
the  Hawaiian  Evangelical  Association,  and  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  pastoral  work  done  in  this  group  is  com- 
mitted to  their  hands.  Besides  these,  twelve  native 
teachers,  who  have  received  their  special  preparatiop 
from  the  Training  School  at  Kusaie,  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  evangelistic  labors  and  in  the  day-schools.  Nine 
islands  are  thus  furnished  with  Christian  churches,  and 
schools,  and  heathenism  is  mainly  overcome.  The  gen- 
eral superior  tendency  of  missionary  work  in  this  group 
devolves  upon  Mr.  Walk  up,  who  with  Mrs.  Walk  up  con- 
ducts the  training  school  for  native  helpers  at  Kusaie, 
and  goes  through  the  islands,  visiting  the  churches, 
baptizing  new  members,  solemnizing  marriages,  etc. 
The  additions  to  the  churches  in  these  islands  during  the 
last  two  years  were  942. 

**Our  missionary  work  reaches  eight  of  the  principal 
islands  in  the  Marshall  fslamls,  and  is  administered  by  a 
native  agency  of  pastors  and  teachers  under  the  general 
s'jperintendency  of  Dr.  Pease,  who  resides  at  Kusaie. 
In  the  22  churches  are  gathered  582  members  and  1,212 
Sunday-school  pupils,  while  502  pupils  are  taught  in  8 
day-schools. 

"In  the  Mortlocks  and  the  Ruk  lagoon  are  15 
churches  with  1,030  members;  13  Sunday-schools  with 
1,120  pupils;  13  day-schools  with  979  pupils.  The 
whole  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  Mr.  Logan, 
'i'he  10,000  inhabitants  in  the  large  Ruk  lagoon  are  in 
perishing  need  of  the  (iospel.  New  places  are  opening 
up  among  them  for  new  laborers. 

"  Ponape  and   the  E:istern   Caroline    Islands   report 

723  church  m-smbers,  475  pupils  in  11  Sunday-schools, 

and  in  6  day-schools  325  scholars.     During  the  period 

of  one  entire  generation  the  mission  work  has  been  in 

operation  on  the  island  of  Ponape.     Adverse  influences 

still  exist.     With  five  tribes  and  as  many  kings  for  three 

thousand  people,  there  would  naturally  arise  from  such 

sources  many  antag  )nistic  elements  to  be  contended 
with,  disheartening  to  the  laborers.  Mr.  Doane  labors 
assiduously  for  the  small  churches  now  under  his  super- 
vision, helped  in  many  ways  by  Mr.  Rand." 

The  Rev.  E.  T.  Doane,  who  has  for  many  years  been 
a  missionary  at  Ponape,  was  arrested  last  spring  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  charge  in  the  Caroline  Islands 
and  kept  a  prisoner  for  several  months.  Tidings  have 
lately  be  in  received  of  his  release.  It  is  to  be  greatly 
regretted  that  Spain  was  permitted  to  take  possession 
of  these  islands,  as  Protestant  work  is  always  interfered 
with  and  greatly  hindered  wherever  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment is  in  control 
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'  Pacific  Oceaa  between  the  equator  and  the 
;ree  of  soatb  .latitude  are  a  large  number  of 

Of  these  tfae  principal  groups  are  Fiji,  New 
i,  Solomon,  Ellice,  Herref,  Marquesas,  Society, 

or  Navigator's,  Tongan  or  Friendly,  Cook's, 
and  New  Caledonia. 

-ance  belongs  New  Caledonia  and  its  depend- 
ith  a  population  of  60,703 ;  Marquesas  Islands, 
)n  5,776 ;  Tahiti  and  Moorea,  population,  10,- 
buai  and  Riavavai,  population  665  ;  Tuamotu, 
,  and  Rapa  Islands,  population  8,500.  The 
brides  has  been  partly  occupied  by  the  French 

supposed  they  intend  to  take  possession  of  the 

oup. 

<ermany    belong   the    islands  of  Bougainville, 

,  and  Isabel  in  the  Solomon  Group.    They 

lexed  in    1S86  and   contain  an  area  of  6,000 

liles,  and  a  population  of  about  30,000. 

eat  Britain  belong  the  Fiji  and  Rotumah  Islands 

irea  of  7,754  square  miles,  and  a  population  in 

[37,279,  and  the  Tongan  or  Friendly  Islands 

ly  under  British  control. 

ondon  Missionary  Society  has  in  Polynesia  in 

Tuamotu    Islands,    Society    Islands,    Austral 

Niue,  Samoan  Islands,,  Ellice  and  Loyalty 
19  English  missionaries,  335  native  ordained 
1,  386  native  preachers,  and  over  18,000  church 
.  and  about  19,000  scholars  in  schools.  The 
iroposes  to  retire  from  its  mission  in  the  island 
:i,  partly  because  of  the  interference  of  the 
o  whom  the  island  belongs,  and  partly  because 
i  Evangelical  Missionary  Society  with  its 
roted  and  able  missionaries  will  still  represent 
itism  there. 

New  Hebrides  Mission  has  13  Presbyterian 
ries,  all  ordained,  escept  i  who  is  a  physician. 

Efate,  Aneityum  and  Erromanga  supported  by 
jyterian  Church  in  Canada ;  a  at  Futuna  and 
n  supported  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  ; 
iva  and  Efate  supported  by  the  Presbyterian 
»f  Victoria ;  i  at  Epi,  supported  by  the  Pres- 
Church  of  Tasmania ;  i  at  Tanna,  supported 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand  ;  3  at 
jnd-  Tongoa,  supported  by  the  Presbyterian 
if  Otago ;  I  at  Tanna,  supported  by  the  Pres- 

Church  of  South  Australia ;  r  at  Ambrim, 
d  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand. 
.  McKenzie  reports  that  on  the  island  of  Efate 

professed  Christians,  300  of  whom  gave  up 
sm  during  the  year  1886.  The  partial  occu- 
f  the  New  Hebrides  by  the  French  and  the 

of  Jesuit  missionaries,  is  interfering  with  the 
if  the  Protestant  missions, 
iji  Islands  are  about  135  in  number,  and  about 
ihabit«d.  One  of  them  is  90  miles  in  length 
width  and  has  a  populationof5o,ooo.1f  Another 
lltlAtioa  of  30,000.  {^Altogether  the  population 


is  about  140,000.     Mr.  Croil  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  people : 

"The  natives  are  a  muscular,  rather  well  shaped 
race,  with  a  dark  purple  complexion,  and  the  head 
covered  with  a  mass  of  long,  curly  black  hair.  By 
nature  they  are  the  most  savage,  and  in  habits  the 
most  depraved  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  Their 
religion  seems  to  have  been  idolatrous,  without  idols. 
Every  island  had  its  own  particular  god,  priests,  and 
temples,  but  without  any  visible  representation  of  their 
deities.  Human  sacrifices  was  an  important  part  of 
their  ritual.  But  the  most  repulsive  and  appalling 
custom  was  their  cannibalism.  It  was  not  an  occasional 
or  fitful  impulse  with  them.  It  was  their  regular  habit. 
The  coinpletion  of  a  temple,  or  the  launching  of  a  canoe 
was  not  duly  celebrated  without  a  feast  of  human  flesh, 
A  dozen  men  would  be  killed,  cooked  and  eaten  in 
honor  of  a  canoe.  Infanticide  was  fearfully  prevalent. 
Women  from  the  day  they  were  married,  wore  a  cord 
around  their  necks  with  which,  when  they  became  widows, 
they  were  willingly  strangled,  that  their  spirits  might 
accompany  their  brutal  husbands  into  the  spirit  land,  or 
that  they  might  escape  the  barbarities  that  awaited  them. 
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'■It  is  interesting  to  know  that  ttie  first  efforts  to 
evangelize  the  savages  of  Fiji  emanated  from  the  native 
missionary  society  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  When  in 
1834  the  little  Tongan  church  was  blessed  with  a  relig- 
ious awakening ;  when  the  king  and  queen  and  thou- 
sands of  iheir  subjects  were  canveited,  their  first 
impulse  was  to  send  the  gospel  to  the  benighted 
people  of  Fiji,  in  1835  two  of  the  Tongan  missionaries 
were  appointed  to  commence  the  new  mission.  The} 
were  Revs,  Wm.  Cross  and  David  Cargill,  In  1838  the 
Wcsleyan  Missionary  Society  sent  out  three  missionaries 
from  England,  Rev.  John  Hunt,  Rev.  T.  J.  Jagar,  ard 
Rev.  James  Calvert  with  their  wives.  The  Rev.  1  hom.'s 
Williams  and  wife  arrived  in  1840,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tucker 
in  1841. 

"There  are  now  connected  with  the  Wesleyan  MisBicm 
stations  in  Fiji  about  23,000  church  members.  I'pwaic 
of  104,000  attend  public  worship  in  the  ihurches  whidi 
nunrher  500.  The  Sabbath  Is  sacredly  observed.  In 
every  Christian  family  there  is  morning  and  cvenirg 
worship.  Over  4^,000  children  are  instructed  in  the 
1,500  schools,  and  the  last  relics  of  heathenism  siili 
lingering  in  some  of  the  remote  mountainous  regiors 
are  rapidly  dying  oiit.  ' 

Miss  Gordon  Cumming  in  her  "At  Home  in  Fiji" 
says  of  the  islands:  "  Vcu  may  pass  frcm  isle  lo  isle, 
and  everywhere  find  the  same  cordial  reception  by  men 
and  women.  Every  village  on  the  eighty  inhabited 
islands  has  built  for  itself  a  tidy  church,  and  a  good 
house  for  its  teacher  or  native  minister,  for  whom  the 
village  also  provides  food  and  clothing.  Can  you 
realize  that  there  are  9C0  Weslcyan  Churches  in  Fiji,  at 
every  one  of  which  the  frequent  services  are  crowded 
by  devout  congregations ;  that  the  schools  are  well 
attended  ;  and  that  the  first  sound  which  greets  your 
ear  at  dawn,  and  the  last  at  ^ight,  is  that  of  hymn- 
singing  and  most  fervent  worship  rising  from  each 
dwelling  at  the  hour  of  prayer  ? " 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in  Australia  reports 
in  the  Tonga  (Friendly)  Islands  and  other  islands  con- 
nected with  them  1,065  chapels,  471  other  preaching 
places,  91  missionaries,  2,350  local  preachers,  29,846 
full  members,  1,859  ^^y  schools  with  43,517  scholars, 
1,536  Sunday-schools  with  42,574  scholars. 

The  king,  principal  chiefs  and  16,000  of  the  people 
on  Tonga  have  separated  from  the  Wesleyan  Church, 
and  have  organized  the  Tongan  Free  Church,  which  is 
Methodist  in  theology  and  church  government. 


AVSTBAI^IA. 

Australasia  comprises  the  large  islands  of  Australia, 
New  Guinea,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  New  Britain  and 
several  smaller  islands.  New  Britain  belongs  to  Ger> 
many.    The  others  belong  to  Great  Britain. 

The  island  of  Australia  is  a  continent  in  size,  being 
»,44S  tniJcB  in  vldth  and  1,800  miles  in  length,  and  an 
Mvs  of  3,984,837  square  miles.    When  it  cane  into  the 


possession  of  the  English  abcut  ore  hundred  ;  <  aip  ago 
it  is  supposed  that  there  were  ico,cco  rativ<s  tr  ihc 
country,  but  now  they  have  nearly  disappeared.  .Aus- 
tralia is  divided  into  five  distinct  colonics,  viz.:  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  Victoria,  South  Australia 
and  West  Australia,  each  having  its  own  parlizmtnt- 
They  had  a  population  in  1885  of  i,?oo,537.  The 
colony  of  New  South  Wales  had  an  estimated  pofula- 
tion  at  the  end  of  1885  of  957,985;  the  capital,  Sydney, 
a  population  at  the  end  of  1886  of  380,000.  Of  the 
population  in  1885  there  were  663,635  Protestants; 
264,692  Roman  Catholics;  4,215  Jews;  Pagans  ir,88i; 
others,  18,776.  Of  the  Protestants  433,883  belonged  ti> 
the  Church  of  England;  93,542  were  Presbyterians; 
83,195  Methodists. 

The  colony  of  Queensland  had  an  estimated  popula- 
tion in  June,  1886,  of  333.090.  The  last  census  va 
taken  in  1881  and  at  that  time  34.62  per  cent,  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  England ;  25.47  per  cent,  to  the  Church 
of  Rome;  10.59  per  cent,  to  the  Presbyterians;  19.48 
per  cent,  to  other  Protestant  Churches. 

The  colony  of  Victoria  had  in  June,  r886,  an  esti- 
mated population  of  1,009,753.  In  18S5  it  was  esti- 
mated there  were  352,087  Episcopalians;  149,849  Pres- 
byterians; 132,504  Methodists;  74,689  other  Protestants; 
229,917  Roman  Catholics:  4,894  Jews;  11,000  PagaM 
(principally  Chinese). 

The  colony  of  Western  Australia  bad  a  popolatioa  at 
the  close  of  1885  of  35,186.  At  the  census  of  1881  the 
pop\i\UAon  naa  &vV\&«4i  t«,\\fjaiul^  ai  follows:  Ctaaitli 
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^land,  16,263;  Roman  Catholics, 8,413;  Weslcyans. 

Independent;,  1,262;  Presbyterians.  1.C04. 
;  colony  of  South  Australia  was  estimated  at  ilic 
of  1885  to  have  a  population  of  313,423.  The 
5  of  1881  gave  the  Church  of  England  75,812 
ers ;  Roman  Catholics,  42,628;  Weslcyans, 
l- 

;  island  of  Tasmania,  once  known  as  Van  Die- 
Land,  has  an  area  of  26,215  square  miles  and  a 
ation  at  the  the  close  of  1885  of  133,791.  More 
half  of  the  population  belong  to  the  Church  of 
.nd,  and  about  23  per  cent,  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
h.  There  arc  also  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
yans,  and  a  fen  Jews. 

r  Zealand  consists  of  two  principal  islands,  known 
North  and  the  Middle  Islands  and  several  small 
s,  the  chief  being  South  Island  and  the  Chatham 
The  whole  group  is  nearly  1,000  miles  long,  and 
iles  across  at  the  broadest  pan,  and  possesses  a 
rea  of  104,027  square  miles.  The  population  in 
ras  619,914.  The  largest  towns  are  Auckland, 
igtoD,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin.  Of  the  pop- 
3  in  i88ti  there  were  40,432  Maoris,  the  natives  of 
untry.  At  the  census  of  1881,  of  the  population 
ire  of  Maoris,  41.50  per  cent,  belonged  to  the 
b  of  England;  33.09  were  Presbyterians;  6.53 
Xetbodists;  14  08  were  Roman  Catholics. 


New  Guinea,  the  largest  isianii  in  the  worid.  (exclud- 
ing Au^tralij)  is  1,490  miks  lonjj,  430  mites  wide,  and 
lias  an  area  of  306,000  square  miles.  It  is  feparaiec 
from  .Australia  by  Torres  Strait,  which  is  80  miles 
wide.  The  population  consists  of  a  great  number  of 
isolated  tribes,  differing  much  in  appcariitice  and  lan- 
guage. The  inhabitants  generally  are  of  the  Negro 
type. 

There  is  no  general  object  of  worship,  but  a  belief  in 
evil  spirits.  "  As  a  protection  against  these,  the  people 
construct — having  first,  with  much  ceremony,  chosen  a 
tree  for  that  purpose — certain  rude  images  called  kar- 
wars,  each  representing  a  recently  dead  progenitor, 
who^C  spirit  is  then  invoked  to  occupy  the  image  and 
protect  them  against  fheir  enemies,  and  give  success  to 
their  undertakings.  The  karwar  is  about  a  foot  high, 
with  head  disproportionately  large.  The  male  figures 
are  sometimes  represented  with  a  spear  and  shield,  the 
female  holding  a  snake.  They  have  magicians  and 
rain-makers,  and  sometimes  resort  to  ordeal  to  discover 
a  crime.  The  dead  are  disposed  of  in  various  ways. 
The  spirit  is  supposed  not  to  leave  the  body  immediate- 
ly, which  is  either  buried  for  a  time  and  then  taken  up 
and  the  bones  cleaned  and  deposited  in  or  near  the 
dwelling,  or  it  is  exposed  on  a  platform  of  branches,  or 
dried  over  a  lire,  and  the  miimTO"i  V.t^^.'st  's.  ^^-'^  ■^^a.-vv. 
Sometimes  tVe  \\e»4,  QVveT\«  ftv*.  vt*  Xnwt^Vvk^**.-^  ■*»•  ' 
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relic.  Food  is  placed  on  a  grave,  and  a  path  is  made 
ti>  the  sea  that  the  spirit  may  bathe;  but  the  spirits  are 
everywhere  dreaded  as  likely  to  injure  the  living." 

The  Rev.  James  Chalmers,  who  has  been  a  missionary 
in  New  Guinea  for  ten  years,  has  lately  written  a  book 
respsctiog  the  people,  and  the  London  Christian  World 
in  reviewing  the  book  says  : 

"  Mr.  Chalmers  says  of  the  Motu  people,  that  the 
women  are  very  skilful  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery, 
which  the  men  annually  load  on  latakois — rafts  consist- 
ing of  several  canoes  fastened  together,  with  a  sail — 
and  carry  to  the  westward,  where  they  barter  it  for 
sago,  arms,  bells  and  other  articles  of  Papuan  desire. 
Ur.  Chalmers  give  a  humorous  account  of  one  of  these 
jading  voyages  which  he  accompanied.  The  natives 
ire  very  superstitious,  and  carried  good  wind  and 
.avorable  weather  medicine  with  them,  in  addition  to 
which  incantations  were  gone  through  to  drive  awaj*  the 
spirits  of  slaughtered  enemies,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
hovering  about  and  hindering  the  voyage.  Mr.  Chal- 
mers' method  of  teaching  the  people  to  read  appears  to 
be  very  simple.  The  people  are  extremely  fond  of  sing- 
ing,  so  he  simply  sets  the  A  6  C  to  the  tune  of  'Auld 
Lang  Syne,'  and  the  Papuans  soon  '  make  the  hills  re- 
sound with  song,'  not  only  at  'smiling  morn,'  but  also 
at '  dewy  eve.'  Most  kindly  was  Mr.  Chalmers  received 
wherever  be  went,  even  by  the  cannibal  tribe  of  Kaipua. 
<■  The  day  of  his  arrival  among  this  people  he  ate  bis 
dinner  in  an  open-air  temple,  and  we  can  quite  accept 
bis  word  when  he  says  he  would  have  enjoyed  it  better 
if  there  had  not  been  so  many  skulls  in  a  heap  close  by, 
some  of  which  were  tolerably  new.  He  was  told  that  it 
was  the  women  who  first  suggested  man-eating,  finding 
fault  with  the  hunters  for  only  bringing  home  'dirty 
stuff.'  Aruako,  the  native  deacon  accompanying  Mr. 
Chalmers,  and  formerly  a  robberchief,  spoke  to  the 
people,  who  were  most  eager  to  hear  him,  and  put  perpetual 
questions  to  him  the  whole  night  through.  All  the 
people  said  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  when  he  left  them  :  '  No 
more  fighting,  Tamate.  No  more  man-eating.  We  have 
beard  good  news,  and  we  shall  strive  for  peace.'  Mr. 
Chalmers  undertook  two  long  tramps  inland,  and  went 
further  than  white  man  had  ever  been  before,  though 
Even  then,  what  with  mountains  to  cross  and  mars.hes 
to  get  through,  he  could  not  advance  very  far.  The  re- 
ception he  met  with  gives  the  highest  hope  for  the  future. 
"Some  of  the  customs  of  the  people  are  very  curious. 
Rubbing  of  noses  is  the  common  form  of  salutation,  and 
as  the  Papuans  delight  in  a  liberal  ornamentation  of 
their  faces  with  paint  of  various  colors,  and  this  paint 
easily  rubs  off,  Mr.  Chalmers'  countenance,  after  he 
had  been  introduced  to  and  rubbed  noses  with  a  num- 
ber of  new  acquaintances,  frequently  astonished  him- 
self when  seen  in  a  mirror.  A  father  takes  the  name  of 
a  son,  and  a  mother  of  a  daughter.  Many  houses  for 
women  are  built  on  the  tops  of  trees  and  ascended  to 
by  means  of  a  ladder.  Some  of  the  coast  people  build 
iAe/r  houses  on  piles,  and  live  over  the  water.     Women 


are  generally  better  treated  on  the  coast  than  inland, 
where  they  are  often  speared  or  clubbed  to  death  for 
the  slightest  offence.  There  are  various  signs  by  which 
a  careful  observer  can  tell  when  meeting  with  a  party 
of  natives  whether  they  are  hostile  or  friendly.  For  in- 
stance, if  cockatoos'  feathers,  which  are  popular  adorn- 
ments, are  worn  in  front  of  the  head,  as  is  usual,  it  isa 
good  sign;  if  at  the  side  or  back  of  the  head,  danger  is 
brewing.  If  a  betel-nut  is  presented  to  a  new  comer 
thick  end  first,  all  is  well;  if  thin  end  first,  look  out! 

"One  tribe,  the  Koitapuans,  are  all  sorcerers,  and  are 
propitiated  with  presents  to  ward  off  sickness  and 
droughts  and  other  evils.  Some  tribes  worship  a  Great 
Spirit,  though  opinions  differ  as  to  whether  this  spirit  is 
benevolent  or  maleficent.  The  passport  to  /!aJta,  'the 
good  place,"  is  very  simple — just  a  pierced  nose;  people 
whose  noses  are  not  pierced  go  to  Tageani,  'the  bad 
place,'  where  there  is  little  food  and  no  betel-nuts. 
Mythological  explanations  are  extensively  given  as  tolhe 
origin  of  various  tribes  and  of  the  natural  features  of 
the  land  and  sea.  Mr,  Chalmers  protests  against  the 
people  being  considered  as  immoral.  In  some  respects 
their  morality  compares  favorably  with  the  European 
standard." 

MISSIONS. 

Australia  has  many  large  influential  churches,  some 
of  which  support  missionaries  in  the  islands  beyond. 
The  late  reports  of  the  Methodists  show  that  the 
Primitive  Methodists  have  31  traveling  preachers,  133 
local  preachers  and  1,404  members.  The  United  Meth- 
odist Free  Churches  have  29  itinerant  and  82  local 
preachers  and  1,976  full  members.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  360  itinerant  and  1,703  local  preachers, 
and  31,767  full  members,  The  Church  of  England  has 
13  dioceses,  all  but  two  of  which  are  self-supporting, 
and  two  receive  a  little  aid  from  the  S.  P.  G.  of  England. 
The  Presbyterians,  Baptists  and  Congregationalists  have 
also  large  memberships. 

New  Zealand  reported  ten  years  ago  that  at  the  pre- 
vious census  there  were  243,716  Protestants,  40,411 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches, 
and  46,000  Maoiies.  The  present  Protestant  member- 
sVti9\ULS\aT%«\^  \acTt%M&.   TVa  ^otiiitlt^  foe  te  Propft- 
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the  Gospsl  repartH  6  Bishoprics,  the  English 
Missionary  Society  over  2,100  commuoicants. 
:ed  Methodist  Free  Churches  9^4  full  members, 

Primitive   Methodists  156  members,  and  the 

IS  6,903  full  members     The  Presbyterians  hare 

lembership. 

ondon  Missionary  Society  has  at  Port  Morseby, 

Guinea,  2  missionaries,  and  on  Murray  Island 

naries.       These    are    centers  of  work  for  a 

tent  of  country.     The  Rev.  James  Chalmers 

as  a  missionary  to  Rarotonga,  one  of  the  Her- 
,ds,  in  1867,  and  here  he  labored  as  the  repre- 


of  the  London  Missionary  Society  until  1878, 
was  appointed  a  missionary  to  New  Guinea, 
ch  time  he  ha%there  faithfully  and  successfully 
.  the  Gospel,  and  is  highly  respected  and  hon- 
ing the  natives.  Born  in  1S41,  he  is  in  the  prime 
id  well  quahfied  for  still  more  efGctent  work. 

MALATSU. 

da  comprises  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java,  Madura, 
the  Phillipines,  Labuan,  Singapore,  and  a 
of  smaller  islands  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
It  Britain  belongs  Singapore,  Labuan  and  a 
t  of  Borneo.  To  the  Netherlands  belong  Java, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Molucca  Islands, 
>   Portugal,   Timor  and   several    other   small 

To  Spain,  the  Phillipine  Islands. 
PORE  is  an  island  27  miles  long  by  14  wide. 
-  of  Singapore  is  at  the  southeastern  part  of 
d  and  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Straits 
nts.  It  had  at  the  census  of  18S1,  apopula- 
ver  120,000,  of  whom  over  S6,ooo  were  Chinese, 

000  Malays  and  over  12,000  natives  of  India. 
kN  is  an  island  six  miles  from  Borneo  with  an 
30  square  miles  and  a  population  of  6,398, 
lalays. 

■tiLLiPiNE  Islands  number  over  1,400  and  have 
)f  over  114,000  square  miles.     For  about  three 

1  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  has  been 
^  in  Spanish  possession.     The  capital  is  Manila 


on  Luzsn  Is'and.  The  population  in  1882  was  esti- 
mated  at  10,426,030.  The  original  inhabitants  were 
chiefly  Negroes,  but  they  were  driven  out  of  the  best 
locations  by  the  invasion  of  Malay  tribes  and  are  now 
found  only  in  Isia  de  Negros,  and  the  more  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  other  islands.  The  leading  Malay  tribes 
are  the  Tagals,  Visayas,  and  Igarrotes.  The  Tagals 
inhabit  the  lowlands.  They  are  well  formed  and  are 
mostly  Roman  Catholics,  but  abundant  traces  of  their 
old  superstitions  remain.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  Chinese  immigrants,  and  about  8,000  Europeans. 

Java  has  an  area  of  49,176  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  about  3o,ooo,oco,  and  Madura,  which  is  sep- 
arated from  it  by  a  narrow  strait,  has  an  area  of  3,100 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  900,000.  The 
people  of  Java  consist  of  the  Javanese  proper,  the  Sun- 
danese,  and  the  Madurese,  and  all  belong  to  the  Malay 
stock.  They  are  nominally  Mohammedans  but  they 
believe  in  the  presence  and  influence  of  spirits.  Every 
village  has  its  patron  saint,  and  to  his  influence  all  the 
fortune,  good  or  bad,  of  the  village  is  ascribed. 

Borneo  has  an  area  of  388,000  square  miles  and  a 
papulation  of  between  1  and  2,000,000.  About 
1,000,000  of  the  people  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  a  considerable 
variety  of  races,  of  different  origin  and  of  different 
degrees  of  civilization.  The  most  important,  numeri- 
cally, are  the  Dyalts,  the  Malays,  the  Chinese  and  the 
Buginese.  The  Dyaks  are  generally  regarded  as  the 
most  aboriginal.  They  are  intelligent,  and  in  character 
far  superior  to  the  Malays.  "They  have  no  temples, 
priests,  or  regular  recurrence  of  worship  ;  but  the 
father  of  each  family  performs  such  rites  as  the  exigen- 
cies of  each  day  demand.  A  supreme  god  seems  gen- 
erally acknowledged,  but  subordinate  deities  are  sup- 
posed towatch  over  special  departments  of  the  world 
and  human  affairs.  Sacrifices  both  of  animals  and  fruits 
— and  in  some  cases  even  of  human  beings— are  offered 
to  appease  or  invoke  the  gods.  There  is  a  very  strong 
belief  in  the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  and  all  kinds  of 
calamities  and  diseases  are  ascribed  to  their  malignity. 
Many  of  the  natives  who  have  much  intercourse  with  the 
Malays  have  adopted  a  kind  of  mongrel  Mohammedan* 
ism,  with  a  mixture  of  Hindu  elements.  The  transmi- 
gration of  souls  seems  to  be  believed  in  by  some  tribes. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  belong  chiefly  to  the 
Malay  race.  There  are  also  two  tribes  living  in  the 
interior  who  are  living  in  a  savage  state  and  have  a 
different  origin.  Mohammedanism  is  the  prevailing 
religion.  The  island  has  an  area  of  160,000  square 
miles  and  an  estimated  population  of  over  4,000.000. 
The  Netherlands  claim  a  control  over  an  area  of  62,482 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  1,378,366. 

CELtBES  has  an  area  of  about  70.000  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  about  400,000,     The  native  inhabi- 
tants belong  chiefly  to  the  Malay  race,  and  claim  to  be 
Mohammedans,  although   theit  tftU^\o'^  \'i  T».\t.T^*i.-^sj^ 
mucb  pagan  su^t%\\vvQn. 
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•  The  missions  in  Malaysia  are  carried  on  chiefly  by 
tcieties  in  Europe,  concerning  which  we  have  but 
icagcr  reports.  The  Rhenish  Missionary  Society  has 
I  BoFDCo  about  1,000  members,  and  in  Sumatra  53 
feid  native  helpers  and  over  10,000  members.  The 
[ettierlands  Missionary  Society,  the  Ermelo  Missionary 
iciety,  the  Dutch  Reformed  Missionary  Society,  and 
C  Nclherland  Missionary  Union  have  missionaries  in 
Iva,  the  latter  having  Soo  communicants.  The  Utrecht 
[issionary  Society  has  missionaries  in  New  Guinea, 
ilmaheira  and  Booroo.  The  Java  Committee  reports 
lOut  500  communicants  in  Batavla,  East  Java  and 
bmatra.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Missionary  Soci- 
has  missions  in  Sumatra.  The  Society  for  the 
ropagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
hurch  are  represented  by  missionaries  at  Singapore. 

How  Some  Idols  >Vere  Destroyed. 

An  English  missionary  ship,  called  tlic  -JohnWil- 
ims,"  was  sailing  among  the  islands  of  the  South  Pa- 
fic  Ocean  and  visiting  the  heathen  people.  They 
|Doe  to  the  Island  of  Nanomanga  and  offered  to  leave 
native  missionary  there.  "We  will  consult  our  gods 
tout  it  to-night."  replied  the  people.  They  worshiped 
ie  skulls  au^  jawhotits  of  Ike  dtad. 
The  missionary  told  them  of  the  true  God,  and  urged 
em  to  believe  on  Him.  They  said  :  "  We  know  that 
wr  God  is  stronger  than  ours;  but  wc  love  darkness. 
0  us  darkness  is  good,  light  is  bad." 
Next  morning  they  all  went  ashore  to  learn  whether 
^he  missionary  might  stay.  After  some  trouble  the 
people  said  he  might  stay  one  year.  This  he  did,  but 
he  could  not  induce  anybody  to  become  a  Christian. 
Another  attempt  was  made  afterward,  and  that,  loo, 
failed.  But  in  1876  it  was  tried  a  third  time.  A  native 
teacher  named  loane  was  landed  at  Nanomanga. 

It  was  nine  months  before  the  ship  came  again  to  see 
what  had  become  of  him.  loane  met  them  with  joy. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Nanomangans  had  become 
Christians.  The  altars,  with  their  trays  of  human  skulls, 
had  been  broken  down,  and  a  large  chapel  had  been 
built  for  the  worship  of  God.  loane  said  that  twenty- 
four  came  to  hear  him  talk  on  the  very  first  Sunday 
after  he  was  left  on  the  island.  The  second  Sunday  he 
begged  them  to  give  up  working  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
this  they  did. 

On  the  next  Friday  he  had  a  meeting  to  talk  about 
their  gods.  The  people  were  much  impressed.  At 
midnight  he  was  waked  up  by  two  of  their  chiefs,  who 
asked  him  to  rise  and  go  with  them.  They  took  him 
away  into  a  field  where  no  one  could  hear,  and  said 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  be  Christians.  But 
they  did  not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  their  idols,  the 
skulls  they  had  worshiped.  loane  said  :  "  I  am  not 
afraid  of  them.  I  will  bury  them  or  burn  them."  This 
all  the  chiefs  wanted.  Next  day  all  the  island  people 
together.     loane   was  told   to  break   down  the 


altars  and  remove  the  skulls.  Many  thought  he  would 
drop  dead  while  doing  it,  and  every  eye  was  fixed  ora 
him.  In  went  his  axe  and  down  came  the  sacred  altars* 
"He  covered  the  skulls  with  a  cloth,  respectfully,  and 
afterward  buried  ihem.  And  that  was  the  last  of  idol- 
worship  in  Nanomanga.— Z'tfyXj*"",?. 


Thfr  Island  of  Borneo. 


Borneo  is  the  largest  island  in  the  world  except  Aus- 
tralia. It  is  in  the  Malay  .\rchipelago,  divided  in  two 
nearly  equal  parts  by  the  equator.  It  teems  with  animal 
life,  and  has  agricultural  resources  much  beyond  most 
places.  It  is  850  miles  in  length  and  over  600  miles  in 
breadth. 

The  Dutch  territory  embraces  the  southern,  central 
and  western  part,  containing  about  one-half  of  the 
island.  The  Sarawak  Territory  is  at  the  northwest, 
which  is  ruled  by  an  English  Rajah. 

The  Sabak  Territory  is  now  in  English  hands,  and 
called  by  them  North  Borneo.  The  Kotei  Territory  is 
at  present  ruled  by  a  Malay  Sultan. 

Borneo  is  a  country  not  yet  explored.  No  white  man 
has  ever  penetrated  the  depth  of  its  dark  forests  and 
returned  to  report  the  mysteries  of  the  interior.  It  is  a 
ccuntry  of  great  rivers,  lakes  and  mountains.  The  river 
valleys  are  wonderfully  fertile,  producing  cotton,  coffee, 
camphor,  cloves  and  nutmegs.  All  kinds  of  fruit  attain 
to  great  perfection. 

The  population  is  supposed  to  be  about  three  millions, 
but  as  no  census  has  ever  been  taken,  nothing  definite  is 
known.  The  Dyaks,  one  of  the  native  races,  occupy 
the  western  and  southern  districts  and  a  portion  of  the 
interior.  They  are  an  important  race,  sorely  oppressed, 
and  but  little  civilized.  They  were  cannibals  and  are 
still  idolators.  They  are  of  yellowish- brown  complexion, 
straight,  glossy-black  hair,  smooth  face,  and  warlike  in 
disposition.  They  have  no  definite  religious  convic- 
tions.    The  Dyak  treats  his  wife  and  children  kindly. 

The  race  are  not  considered  ingenious,  but  they  make 
fine  war  boats,  spears  and  other  war  materials,  They 
are  considered  honest  except  in  war. 

This  Dyak  race  is  divided  into  four  principal  tribes, 
and  are  called  the  Sea  Dyaks,  Hill  Dyaks,  Mongol 
Dyaks  and  Kyons.  The  Sea  Dyaks  are  brave  and  war- 
like and  love  conquest.  The  Hill  Dyaks  occupy  the 
eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  island.  They  live  away 
from  the  sea,  and  upon  the  hills  and  mountains.  They 
are  more  easily  managed  than  the  Sea  Dyaks.  The 
Mongol  Dyaks  live  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the 
island.  They  are  called  by  different  names  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island.  They  associate  with  the  Chi- 
nese and  are  more  enlightened  than  the  other  races. 
The  Kyons  are  accused  of  sometimes  being  cannibals. 
They  have  some  religious  belief,  but  are  very  supersti- 
tious, as  all  the  natives  are.  They  believe  in  a  future 
existence  and  have  a  theory  of  a  heaven  and  hell.     All 


these  natives  are  mainly  agriculturists  and  raise  rice 
and  a  few  other  kinds  of  grain,  and  hum  for  gold  and 
trade  in  their  products  of  their  forests.  Their  only 
dress  consists  of  a  small  wrapper  around  the  loins' 
Their  houses  are  low.  but  very  long,  and  accommodate 
one  hundred  persons,  and  sometimes  more.  They  are 
simple  in  their  habits  and  seem  ready  and  ansious  to 
receive  instruction.  The  Malays  are  the  most  numer- 
ous of  any  of  the  foreign  races.  They  have  formed  a 
small  State  along  the  coast  and  have  in  many  places 
reduced  the  Dyaks  to  a  state  of  dependence  and  often 
treat  them  with  great  cruelty. 

The  Malays  have  a  quiet,  dignifitd  manner.  They  are 
Mohammedans  and  do  not  drink,  but  they  are  indolent. 

The  Chinese  have  settled  along  the  coast  and  on  the 
rivers— wherever  there  is  trade  there  they  may  be  found. 
They  are  merchants,  mechanics  and  laborers.  They 
cultivate  the  ground,  distil  arrack  to  sell  to  the  natives, 
and  trade  in  the  interior  as  well  as  along  the  coast. 
Tbey  gamble,  take  opium,  and  are  fond  of  good  living. 

An  English  company  has  a  grant  of  ten  million  acres 
■of  land  with  five  hundred  miles  of  sea  coast  and  five 
fine  harbors;  one  is  equal  to  that  of  Sidney.  The  first 
station  was  opened  at  Elopura  on  Landakan  bay.  It 
his  now  a  population  of  about  6,000.  Companies  from 
Mauritius,  Australia  and  China  have  bought  large  tracts 
which  they  are  clearing  for  the  purpose  of  raising  coffee, 
and  such  other  productions  as  may  be  found  most  prof- 
itable. Steamers  run  to  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong 
and  quite  a  trade  is  carried  on  with  those 


The  work  of  missions  was  commenced  in  Borneo  1  _ 
early  as  1833  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Board. 
Two  missionaries  attempted  to  explore  the  interior,  but 
they  were  killed  by  the  natives.  In  1837  a  beginning 
was  made,  and  in  1838  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Doty,  Ennis, 
Nevrns  and  Youngblood  with  their  wives  and  Miss  A. 
C.  Condit,  all  members  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
under  the  direction  of  the  American  Board,  sailed  from 
America.  Some  explorations  were  made,  when  the 
Rev,  Mr,  Steele  joined  them  and  opened  a  station  150 
miles  inland,  but  meeting  with  unexpected  opposition 
the  mission  was  withdrawn  and  went  to  China,  and  since 
then  mission  work  has  progressed  slowly.  The  English 
Propagation  Society  has  an  interesting  mission  in  Noi 
Borneo,  that  being  a  province  now  controlled  by  an  Ei^ 
lish  company.  While  it  was  controlled  by  the  nativesd 
missionaries  met  with  many  discouragements  and  sev" 
eral  were  put  to  death,  but  they  labored  on  and  now 
have  more  than  1,000  converts,  with  very  little  oppo- 
sition at  the  present  time. 

The  Rhenish   missionaries  are  in  Southern   Bora 
and  the  missionaries  there  have  labored  for  many  yei 
and  now  have  schools  and  churches  with   mort 
4,poo  members,  under  the  charge  of  the  German  n 
sionaiies. 

The  more  advanced  students  are  sent  to  the  Seminarii 
le  Depok,  near  Baiavia,  in  Java,  and  there  trained  for 
evangelical  work  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henneman,  formerly 
a  missionary  at  Borneo. 
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4ETH0DIST  EPISCOPAL  UISSIONAKY  IN  FINLAND. 

r  requat  Brother  CajIkiii  ruroithed  u(  "Mine  tatobio- 
annotaljoni "  as  tfae  basis  of  ■  brief  biography  which  we 
preparins  from  it.     We  deem  it  sufficiently  intereitiDg  to 

1  he  has  sent  ;nd  in  hi>  own  words. — Editor.) 

born  atTydje,  in  Dalsland,  Sweden,  on  the  asth 
ember,  1833.  My  father,  vho  was  a  custom 
ifficer  00  the  Norwegian  border,  died  when  I 
r  years  old,  and  left  behind  him  my  mother  with 
'en  children  unprovided  for  and  in  great  pov- 
Q  account  of 
ray  education 
ich  neglected, 
t  instruction  I 
ed  from  my 
as    she    was 

her  spinning- 

e  age  of  nine  I 
liged  to  leave 
her,  in  order  to 
f  living  8S  a 
d     and     post- 

e  year  1846  I 
ten  charge  of 

elder  brother, 
as  teaching 
For  about 
ars  I  attended 
bool.  Some 
snrardlstarted 
tenburg  in  or- 
find  some  em- 
it, Though 
u  I  succeeded 
\%  apprenticed 
lOttenburgMe- 

I  Works,  where  I  especially  devoted  myself  to 
de  of  a  founder.     This  trade  I  learned  com- 

and  got  a  steady  employment  at  the  Works, 

remained  for  ten  years. 

60  I  came  in  contact  with  some  Christians,  at 
oe  called  "iasare"  (readers);  they  were  joined 
e  Bailors  converted  among  the  Methodists  in 
a.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  little 
;s  held  by  this  people  and  their  earnest  inter- 
I,  I  was  thoroughly  awakened  and  convinced  of 
ulness  (of  heart  and  life),  but  I  was  not  deliv- 
it  remained  for  quite  a  while  in  a  state  of  fear 
idage. 

the  time  of  the  American  civil  war  was  at  hand, 
ike  many  of  my  countrymen,  seized  with  a  desire 
o  that  strange  country,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 


improve  my  fortune.  Having  landed  safely  in  New 
York,  I  was  immediately  hailed  by  a  Norwegian  tract 
distributor  and  taken  to  the  Bethel  ship,  where  a  Meth- 
odist  prayer-meeting  had  been  arranged  for  the  immi- 
grants. The  same  evening  I  was  thoroughly  awakened 
anew,  and  shortly  after  I  at  last  found,  through  the 
blood  of  Christ,  the  longed-for  deliverance  and  peace 
for  my  poor  soul. 

During  some  years  that  followed  I  had  an  employ- 
ment in  New  York,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Bethel 
ship  society ;  but  attending  week-day  meetings  being 
rendered  difficult  by  local  circumstances,  I  was  per- 
mitted by  the  Rev.  A.  K.  Sanford,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  in  34th  street,  to  attend  and  belong 
to  his  class.  This 
circumstance  was  of 
great  benefit  for  my 
religious  development. 
In  the  year  1864  I 
moved  to  Chicago  and 
there  joined  the  Swed- 
ish M.  E.  Church, 
where  I  immediately 
was  employed  as  a 
class-leader  and  ex- 
hortcr,  and  was  ap- 
pointed also  local 
preacher.  I  had  al- 
ready a  long  time  felt 
a  desire  to  work  for 
the  salvation  of  souls, 
and  now  I  had  ample 
opportunity  to  do  so  ; 
but  I  soon  found  that 
t  was  in  want  of  the 
knowledge  necessary 
for  this  purpose.  I 
now  employed  all  the 
time  I  could  spare  for 
theological  studies, 
though  I  for  my  living 
continued  to  work  at 
my  trade  which  at  this  time  was  very  remunerative. 

In  the  town  of  Lexington  I  was,  on  the  13d  of  Sept., 
1866,  received  as  a  member  of  the  Central  Illinois  Con- 
ference, and  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Simpson,  and 
later  transferred  to  the  Erie  Conference,  and  appointed 
missionary  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

In  the  year  1S67,  on  the  [4th  of  July,  I  was  ordained 
Elder  in  New  Castle  by  Bishop  Janes. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1869,  Bishop  Kingsley  sent  me  as 
missionary  to  Rarlskrona,  Sweden. 

In  the  year  1870  I  was  removed  from  Karlskrona  to 
Kalmar,  and  1872  to  Stockholm.  During  all  this  time 
that  I  labored  as  preacher  in  charge  in  the  above  men- 
tioned places  I  was  assisting  ibc  Superintendent,  V. 
Witting,  and  took  turns  with  him  in  visiting  every  quar- 
ter of  the  year  the  newly-formed  congregations. 
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In  the  year  1874  I  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of 
the  Karlskrona  District,  and  1878  of  the  Stockholm 
District,  and  1880  of  the  Gottenburg  District;  and  1884 
I  was  by  Bishop  Hurst  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Helsing- 
fors,  Finland,  where  I  at  present  am  preacher  in  charge, 
and  presiding  elder  of  the  new  mission  in  this  country. 

In  the  year  1880  I  was  sent  by  the  Swedish  Annual 
Conference  as  a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  in 
Cincinnati,  and  1884  I  was  likewise  sent  to  the  General 
Conference  in  Philadelphia;  in  1881  I  was  by  the  Bishop 
of  our  Church  appointed  as  a  delegate  to  the  Methodist 
Ecumenical  Conference  in  London. 

Often  I  have  experienced  the  blessing  of  God  in  my 
humble  work,  and  in  continued  and  most  laborious 
activity  I  have  had  the  best  experience. 

What  I  while  reading  or  hearing  others  have  found 
to  be  best  and  of  greatest  value  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  writing  down,  together  with  such  truths  as  the  Spirit 
of  God  has  presented  to  my  own  thoughts ;  this  has 
proved  of  great  assistance  to  me  in  my  labor,  especially 
now  while  editing  our  little  periodical,  the  Nya  Bud- 
bararen. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  its  Scriptural 
system  of  doctrines  and  its  excellent  Discipline,  I  love 
with  all  my  heart,  and  by  the  help  and  grace  of  our  Lord 
I  expect  to  be  faithful  to  God  and  it  as  long  as  I  live. 

Without  forgetting  imperfections  and  shortcomings  I 
can  say  that  ever  since  I  became  a  Christian  my  heart 
has  been  open  to  God  and  the  missionary  cause,  though 
I  must  confess  that  I,  while  trying  to  do  my  best,  always 
have  felt  that  I  have  done  too  little  in  the  service  of  my 
blessed  Master, 

An  Experiment 

BY  A  PASTOR. 

It  was  a  week  in  the  latter  part  of  August.  Many  of 
our  people  were  away  from  home,  taking  their  summer 
trips;  and  at  the  time,  our  conference  camp-meeting 
was  in  full  blast,  only  seven  miles  away. 

Not  a  very  opportune  time,  yet  I  determined  to  make 
the  experiment.  It  had  occurred  to  me  that  the  new 
issue  of  The  Missionary  World  with  its  short  cate- 
chism and  its  excellent  selections,  might  enable  even 
the  dullest  pastor  to  save  a  prayer-meeting  from  dull- 
ness, as  well  as  to  carry  out  the  disciplinary  provis- 
ion for  a  "missionary  concert."  So  that  Thursday 
evening  I  went  to  church  armed  with  a  hundred  copies 
of  the  first  number  of  the  Worlds  new  series.  About 
a  hundred  persons  were  present. 

After  a  brief  and  informal  opening  we  spent  twenty 
minutes  in  prayer  and  song.  <'  How  shall  we  escape  if 
we  neglect  this  great  salvation,"  the  knowledge  of  which 
has  come  to  us  by  no  thought  or  effort  of  our  own  ? 
How,  indeed,  when  millions  of  the  race  have  never 
heard  its  gracious  invitations  ?  That  was  our  thought 
during  these  moments  of  prayer  and  song.  Then  the 
collection  was  taken,  and  while  some  brethren  passed 
the  bBs\itt&,  others  passed  the  missionary  papers. 


Hanging  upon  the  wall  behind  the  desk  were  two 
simple  charts,  made  of  green  cambric  and  painted  in 
white  letters,  and  bearing  the  names  of  our  various 
mission  fields  under  the  titles:  "Our  work  at  Home" 
and  "Our  work  abroad."  Pointing  to  the  lowermost 
name  in  the  list  of  our  work  Abroad,  Korea,  our  newest 
field,  I  took  up  the  World  and  requested  a  general  use 
of  the  catechism  in  a  responsive  service. 

We  took  liberties  with  it.  Now  and  then,  where  a 
line  or  two  was  especially  dry,  statistical  or  official,  we 
skipped  it,  pausing  where  we  chose  for  comment  or  for 
question.  After  this  exercise  (which  brought  Korea 
much  nearer  to  most  of  us  than  it  had  ever  been  before), 
a  bright  boy,  just  graduated  from  the  high  school,  rose 
and  read  in  a  simple  and  intelligent  fashion  the  verses: 
"  Go,  work  to-day." 

Silently,  with  eyes  fixed  upon  their  papers,  the  people 
followed. 

Then  the  pastor  gave  some  fresh  information  about 
Korea  from  a  recent  letter  in  the  Independent, 

Next,  the  superintendent  prayed,  and  on  the  bosom 
of  his  petition  our  hearts  went  out  to  God  in  gratitude 
for  our  own  rare  privileges,  and  in  earnest  supplication 
for  His  blessing  upon  those  our  kindred,  the  distant 
and  sad-hearted  people  of  Korea. 

A  hymn  was  sung,  and  as  the  editor  of  the  Christian 
Advocate  happened  to  be  present,  he  was  called  upon  in 
the  closing  of  the  meeting  to  add  some  word  of  cheer. 

He  rose  and  told  us  of  the  providential  opening  of 
this  Korean  door,  and  of  our  own  providential  crossing 
of  its  threshold;  and  as  he  sat  down  reminded  us  of  the 
fact— a  fact  which  at  once  inspires,  cheers,  and  humbles 
— the  fact  that  our  Methodist  work  has  assumed  such 
world-wide  proportions,  and  has  amassed  such  a  weight 
of  responsibility,  that  we  need  far  more  than  ever,  to 
be  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  for  God,  and  full  of  good 
works. 

With  deep  feeling,  the  old  doxology  was  sung,  and 
out  into  the  cool  night  air  we  passed,  carrying  the 
papers  with  us. 

We  were  not  just  the  same  that  we  were  an  hour 
before.  For  there  was  not  one  of  us  but  went  home 
looking  out  upon  a  wider  horizon,  and  knowing  a  larger, 
truer  brotherhood  than  we  had  possessed  before. 

Morristown^  N,  J, 


"A.  L.  O.  E.,"  so  well  known  to  our  Sunday-school 
scholars,  and  whose  real  name  is  Miss  Tucker,  the  ini- 
tials meaning  "A  Lady  of  England,"  went  to  India 
in  her  fifty-fourth  year y  and  is  now  in  her  eleventh  year 
of  service  there.  She  has  been  enabled  not  only  to 
learn  the  language,  but  also  to  visit  habitually  in  more 
than  100  Zenanas,  besides  influencing  in  a  very  consid- 
erable degree  the  whole  of  India  by  her  writings.  In  a 
recent  letter  she  says  :  ''  I  regard  my  dear  Hindus  as 
my  jewels — jewels  set  in  gold."  She  pleads  very  ear- 
nestly  for  helpers,  describing  herself  as  "  now  going  on 
crutches." 
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I  A  Great  Work  for  a  Great  God. 

I        (UiiBioiurT  sermon  dellTurM  iKtore  Ihe  VtfrmoDt  Aoaual  Coatereace), 

The  house  which  I  build  is  gteal :  for  greii  is  our  God  above  all 
£oda.  But  who  is  able  to  build  Him  >n  house,  seeing  the  heaven 
and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  conlain  Him?  Who  am  I  then  thai 
I  ihould  build  Him  an  bouse,  save  only  lo  burn  tacrifice  before  Hinif 
3  Chron.  ii :  5,  6.  / 

Our  conception  of  God  will  manifest  itself  in  our  ser- 
vice before  Him.  We  shall  work  for  Him  as  we  think 
of  Him.  Solomon  proposed  lo  build  a  great  house  be- 
cause God  was  a  great  God.  Nothing  small  could 
enter  into  it.  That  conception  guided,  inspired  and 
sustained  the  king  in  all  his  work.  It  flashed  from  the 
gold,  gleamed  on  the  silver,  and  rose  op  on  all  the 
beautifully-wrought  pillars  of  that  temple.  It  was 
written  and  carved,  engraved  and  stamped  on  porch  and 
altar,  stairway  and  chamber,  from  floor  to  dome.  He 
put  his  vision  of  God.  as  far  as  mortal  could,  into  what 
he  did  for  Him,  and  it  was  a  great  work. 

What  time  the  Jewish  nation  walked  in  the  light  of 
that  vision  she  was  great — in  her  hope,  her  faith,  her 
influence  and  her  work.  Her  prophets  spoke  in  trum- 
pet tones,  her  minstrels  set  the  universe  to  music.  As 
this  vision  faded  her  hope  languished,  her  faith  waned, 
her  work  became  trivial,  and  her  worship,  slavery. 
There  was  no  life  in  her.  She  fell,  from  the  head  of 
the  world's  glory,  to  the  feet  of  the  world's  scorn.  The 
moment  Jesus  restored  and  illuminated  the  last  concep- 
tion of  God  a  new  church  rose  up,  with  new  powers,  for 
grander  work. 

The  missionary  spirit  has  grown  or  diminished  in  the 
church  according  as  her  conception  of  God  has  broad- 
ened or  narrowed.  The  sweep  of  her  spiritual  horizon 
is  reflected  in  her  work:  not  in' her  creeds,  but  in  her 
deeds.  It  is  one  thing  to  subscribe  to  an  article  of 
faith,  and  altogether  another  thing  to  subscribe  lo  the 
holy  war  fund  of  King  Immanuel. 

At  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  amidst  fierce  con- 
troversies over  doctrinal  questions  of  little  moment,  the 
missionary  spirit  which  had  characterized  the  first  epoch 
of  the  new  dispensation,  vanished.  That  spirit  re- 
turned, in  a  measure,  when  Lulher  led  the  souls  of 
men  beyond  the  priesthood  and  above  the  pope,  and 
brought  them  face  to  face  with  a  great  God.  That 
spirit  returned,  in  something  like  the  fullness  of  its  old 
time  power  when  Wesley  saw  the  veil  lifted  from  the 
heart  of  God,  and  proclaimed  with  a  new  voice  the 
glorious  truth  "  that  God  so  loved  the  world,  as  to  give 
his  only  begotten  Son  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
might  not  perish." 

And  so  vital  to  the  lite  of  the  church  is  this  concep- 

r  tion  acknowleged  to  be  that  her  enemies  seldom  assail 

klier  to-day,  but  all  their  powers  are  arrayed  lo  eliminate 

^God  from  the  universe  and  the  Bible,  and  so  hide  from 

the  church  the  inspiring  vision  of  His  presence.     They 

know  that  to  abolish  light,  they  must  veil  the  sun,  that 

to  dry  up  the  rivers  they  must  wipe  out  the  sea.     While 


the  church  has  a  vision  of  a  great  God  they  know  that 
her  work  will  be  in  harmony  with  it — on  a  scale  of  corres- 
ponding greatness.  To  stop  the  work  they  must  ban- 
ish the  workmen's  Master.  ''  We  see  not  yet  all  things 
put  under  Him,  but  we  see  Jesus !"  The  sun  is  un- 
veiled, the  sea  is  unwasled,  the  vision  abides,  and  the 
workmen  crowd  to  their  labor  with  songs  of  hope. 

If  the  Methodist  church  has  wrought  grandly  on  the 
mission  fleld  In  the  past  it  has  been  because  of  the 
grandeur  of  her  conception  of  God.  She  never  had  a 
little  God.  You  cannot  find  such  in  her  theology;  he 
is  not  praised  in  her  glorious  hymns;  he  is  not  wor- 
shiped at  her  holy  altars;  his  name  is  not  mentioned 
in  her  mighty  intercessions  for  a  lost  world. 
The  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  conlain  Him  in  whose 
majestic  presence  she  has  ever  walked,  with  face 
transfigured  to  her  sacrifice  of  love,  and  if  she  accom- 
plishes anything  for  humanity  in  the  future,  worthy  of 
living  over  night,  it  will  be  because  the  vision  of  a  great 
God  has  led  her  to  do  a  great  work. 

II.  This  conception  will  enable  us  to  ask  for  large 
things.  Solomon  stood  on  this  ground  and  made  his 
appeal  to  the  people.  It  was  not  for  himself;  it  was 
not  for  the  nation;  it  was  for  God,  and  He  was  great 
above  all  gods.  This  gave  him  confidence,  courage, 
and  victory.  Our  claim  for  mission  work  must  be  made 
on  this  high  ground.  Not  for  us;  not  for  our  denomi- 
nation; not  for  the  heathen,  merely;  bui  for  God.  A 
great  work  for  a  great  God. 

Solomon  called  for  the  wealth  of  the  world  to  aid  him 
in  his  purpose.  Ships  went  flying  over  the  seas  to  serve 
him.  The  earth  was  opened  to  yield  her  wealth.  He 
set  ihe  world  in  motion  to  work  out  his  plan.  Every 
man,  woman  and  child  had  a  hand  in  it.  Only  a  soul 
possessed  of  a  great  divine  idea  can  do  a  great  divine 
work  and  inspire  a  nation  to  help.  He  called  for  the 
best  the  world  had;  the  finest  gold,  the  costliest  cedars, 
the  most  precious  stones.  Nothing  too  good  for  such 
a  God,  In  His  presence  and  for  His  sake  he  asked  for 
the  fine  gotd  of  the  world's  talent — workmen  of  rarest 
skill.  He  crowded  the  geniusof  his  age  up  the  ladders 
and  along  the  scafl^olds  of  that  temple.  He  called 
kings  to  serve  him  as  day  laborers.  Hiram  of  Tyre 
was  not  too  good  for  such  a  glorious  work,  and  Solomon 
set  him  at  it.  If  any  questioned  his  right  he  answered: 
"  The  house  which  I  build  is  great,  tor  great  is  our  God 
above  all  gods,"    That  ended  the  controversy. 

We  must  ask  for  and  send  into  the  mission  field  the 
best  we  have,  England  sends  her  picked  soldiers  into 
the  foreign  service;  the  weaker  men  stay  at  home  by 
the  stuff,  God  wants  the  finest  grades  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  to  save  His  lost  world.  We  must  send  the 
best  talent  we  have  to  the  ftont. 

Did  the  Macedonian,  in  the  night  vision,  say  to  Paul: 
"Send  somebody  over  to  help  us.  It  you  know  of  a 
young  man  anywhere  let  us  have  him."  No !  it  was 
come  over  thyself  and  help  us!"  They  wanted  Paul, 
the  mightest   man  in   the  church  at  that  age,  in  the 


I 
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church  of  any  age,  and  they  had  him.  He  was  not  any 
too  good  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  most  abandoned 
people  under  heaven.  He  never  supposed  he  was. 
That  radiant  thought,  that  overmastering  consciousness 
of  "whose  I  am  and  whom  I  serve  "bore  him,  like  a 
flaming  seraph,  in  triumph  though  prisons,  against 
mobs,  over  stormy  seas,  and  up  the  bloody  stairway  of 
martyrdom  to  the  kingdom  of  crowns. 

God  can  afford  to  light  up  the  dark  places  of  His  king- 
dom with  mighty  suns;  we-  can  afford  to  let  Him.  He 
can  afford  to  send  angels  to  bear  Lazarus  up  into  the 
light,  and  the  angels  can  afford  to  go. 

A  world  was  once  lost  and  gone  astray.  It  would 
cost  sorrow,  pain,  hunger,  buffeting  and  death  to  save 
it,  God  sent  forth  from  the  heavenly  home  the  best  he 
had.  He  kept  the  angels  back,  and  sent  His  own  well 
beloved  Son  out  into  the  darkness  of  sin  to  die.  It 
needs  the  best  to  save  the  worst;  the  power  of  the  high- 
est to  come  down  under  the  weakness  of  the  lowest  and 
lift  them  up. 

Oh  !  when  the  church  has  a  conception  of  her  God  in 
His  greatness  and  glory,  she  will,  without  hesitation, 
ask  for  and  send  into  the  mission  iierd  the  men  and 
women  endowed  with  the  richest  gifts.  Then,  when  a 
man  distinguishes  himself  in  her  midst  by  the  wielding 
of  spiritual  powers  above  his  fellows,  instead  of  making 
him  a  Bishop  she  will  set  him  down  to  grapple  with  the 
millions  of  heathendom.  And  when  such  men  have  a 
conception  of  God  as  He  is,  they  will  want  to  go.  For 
John  says:  "  I  saw  another  angel  flying  in  mid  heaven 
having  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that 
dwell  on  the  earth."  Another  angel!  It  is  angels*  work. 
The  vision  of  the  glory  of  God  was  before  his  eyes.  It 
was  so  sweet  to  serve  him — anywhere.  He  swept  out 
from  the  portals  of  light,  poised  himself  a  moment  on 
the  wing — then  sped  away.  The  dart  world  was  be- 
neath him,  but  the  vision  of  a  great  God  was  above 
him,  and  the  music  of  a  Gospel  of  mercy  throbbed  in  his 
heart  and  trembled  on  his  lips.    Oh,  it  is  angels'  work: 

They  love  to  tell  the  story 

Of  things  tJu/ve  seen  above: 
Of  Jesus  and  His  glory 

Of  Jesus  and  His  love. 

There  was  one  supremely  eventful  year  in  the  life  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah.  He  tells  us  that  in  the  year  that 
King  Uzziah  died  he  saw  the  Lord-^ht  had  a  vision  of 
God — sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up,  and  his 
train  filled  the  temple.  Above  it  stood  the  seraphim 
shading  their  faces  with  their  wings,  and  hymning  in 
adoration  **  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The 
whole  earth  is  full  of  His  glory."  Then  in  the  silence 
which  followed  the  song  the  prophet  heard  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  saying:  *<  Whom  shall  we  send  ?  and  who  will 
go  for  us  ?*'  and  with  the  vision  of  a  great  God  before 
his  eyes,  and  the  song  of  the  seraphim  ringing  in  his 
soul,  he  answered  back:  "Here  am  I,  send  me!" 
Whither  ?  he  does  not  know !  on  what  mission  ?  He 
does  not  care.    God  wants  somebody  to  go  somewhere, 


and  that  is  enough  to  move  the  foremost  prophet  of  all 
time,  the  mighty  singer  of  triumphant  songs,  to  set  his 
name  first  on  the  shining  list  of  heaven's  minutemen. 
A  vision  of  God  as  He  is  will  crowd  the  Mission  Rooms 
with  the  mightest  men  of  our  Methodism  waiting  for 
sealed  orders  from  the  King.  "  O  Thou  that  dwellest 
between  the  cherubim,  shine  forth  !" 

And  when  the  backslidden  minority  questions  the 
wisdom  and  propriety  of  sending  the  wealth  and  genius 
of  the  church  into  the  foreign  field,  the  answer  of  the 
majority,  "  Our  God  is  a  great  God !"  will  hush  into 
silence  the  last  whisper  of  cavil,  and  the  mouth  of  every 
peinurious  fault-finder  shall  be  stopped  before  God. 
<<  If  any  man  shall  say  aught  unto  you,  ye  shall  say,  the 
Lord  hath  need  of  these,  and  he  shall  straightway  seod 
them." 

We  must  lay  hold  on  the  mightest  motives  to  move 
the  church  to  victorious  achievement.  Nelson  signalled 
from  his  flag  ship  as  he  went  into  Trafalgar:  "  England 
expects  that  every  man  this  day  will  do  his  duty.** 
He  charged  the  hearts  of  his  men  with  the  mightiest 
motive.  They  charged  the  guns  with  that  motive. 
"  England  !''  There  was  victory  in  that  word.  It  elec- 
trified the  whole  line  of  battle.  The  faces  of  men 
whitened  as  they  heard  it.  They  crowded  all  the  can- 
vas on.  They  ran  the  flag  up  into  the  wind  with  a  cheer 
They  hungered  for  the  fight.  We  have  a  mightier  word 
than  that: 

*  *  Angels  and  men  before  it  fall ! 
And  devils  fear  and  fly.*' 

Inscribe  that  word  onthemissionary  standard— GOD. 
Uplift  that  standard  before  the  people.  Fling  it  to  the 
breeze.  Nail  it  to  the  mast  of  the  old  ship  of  Zion,  and 
let  her  out  to  sea,  and  roll  the  tides  of  battle  on. 

III.  This  conception  will  produce  a  salutary  dissatis. 
faction  with  the  best  work  we  can  perform.  When  Sol- 
omon had  planned  and  prepared  after  the  most  munifi- 
cent fashion,  and  then  looked  at  his  work  in  the  light 
of  His  presence  for  whom  it  was  wrought,  a  tone  of  dis- 
satisfaction trembles  on  his  lips:  '*  But  who  is  able  to 
build  Him  an  house,  seeing  the  heaven  and  heaven  of 
heavens  cannot  contain  ilim  ?'' 

This  is  what  we  want.  The  church  of  to-morrow 
must  not  say:  If  we  measure  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
church  of  yesterday  we  shall  do  our  duty.  No !  she 
must  say:  "  Behold,  now,  the  place  where  we  dwell  is  to 
strait  for  us  !"  and  break  new  ground. 

We  have  seen  some  magnificent  structures  completed 
only  in  part.     Here  was  a  small  portion  finished  and 
ready  for  temporary  use,  but  stretching  away  on  every 
side  the  ground  was  staked  out  for  the  builders  of  the 
future.     We  can  do  something  like  this.     We  can  finish 
here  a  tower  and  there  an  altar.    But  we  can  do  more. 
We  can  stake  out  the  ground,  and  leave  a  clearly  de- 
fined outline  of  vast  dimensions  for  the  builden  of  the 
future;  a  corner  stone  in  China,  a  wall  in  Japan,  an 
altar  in  India,  a  few  church  spires  gleaming  amidst  the 
jungles  of  Africa.    If  we  have  not  time  to  do  more  than 


bury  a  few  missionaries,  we  can  do  that,  as  we  have 
done,  and  so  let  the  dead  workmen  hold  the  ground  for 
us  as  silent  sentinels  until  the  living  come. 

Wiley  is  holding  China,  waiting  and  listening  with 
upturned  face  for  the  coming  of  the  legions  of  the 
Cross;  Melville  B,  Cox  is  holding  Liberia,  with  his  dead 
hand  on  her  living  heart;  Kingsley  Is  keeping  guard  for 
us  on  the  sacred  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea;  Dow- 
ney lies  in  India,  waiting  for  the  redemption  of  her  mil- 
lions; William  Taylor  is  strewing  sacred  dusl  in  his 
triumphal  march  across  the  valleys  of  Africa. 

If  we  cannot  build  churches  we  can  build  tombs,  and 
above  the  dust  of  the  dead  the  living  temples  shall  rise. 
Our  God  has  built  up  his  great  universe  on  sacrifice. 
His  mountains  of  everlasting  glory  rise  up  out  of  his 
valleys  of  death.  He  waters  his  gardens  of  spiritual 
beauty  with  the  tears  of  souls.  He  enriches  with  heart- 
dust  the  desert  places  of  the  world  until  they  blossom 
as  the  rose-  He  sprinkles  every  foundation  stone  of 
power  with  blood  as  he  lays  it  in  its  place.  His  own 
great  white  throne  of  blinding  glory  is  upheld  by  a  rude 
cross  of  sacrifice;  and  our  God  is  a  great  God;  we 
must  work  on  his  lines. 


» 


"  In  ihc  beamy  of  ihe  lilies  Chrid  was  born  bctoss 
Wilh  a  glory  in  his  boiom  that  Irinifievires  you  ai 
Ai  he  died  lo  maiie  men  holy  we  muil  die  in  make  i 
While  God  is  marching  on." 


But  who  is  able  to  build  him  an  house?"  When 
the  church  has  done  her  grandest  work;  when  she  has 
won  her  most  splendid  victories,  and  is  tempted  to  sit 
down  and  sun  herself  in  their  passing  glory,  then,  in 
that  hour,  let  her  repair  to  her  highest  watch-tower  and 
signal  an  advance  all  along  the  line.  Over  the  best 
work  she  shall  perform  let  ihe  cry  of  dissatisfaction  be 
heard  :  "But  who  is  able  to  build  Him  an  house,  seeing 
the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  Him  ? " 
And  that  cry  will  be  an  inspiration  to  nobler  deeds  ;  it 
will  break  the  binding  spell  of  the  past ;  it  will  wheel 
the  wavering  columns  of  the  church  into  line  and  to  the 
front;  young,  fresh,  hopeful  souls  will  crowd  her  ranks 
to  follow  her  flag,  and  the  grand  old  warriors  will  leap 
from  her  ambulance  wagons  in  the  rear  and  beg  the 
privilege  of  one  day  more  of  battle  before  they  die. 
Who  is  able  to  build  Him  an  house  ? " 


"  Out  little  syslems  have  their  day. 

They  have  ihcir  day  and  cease  to  be; 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee. 

And  Thou,  oh  Lord,  art  more  Ihan  ihey." 


Peter  ihe  Great  left  behind  him  a  plan  for  the  future 
of  Russia,  and  the  nation  is  restless,  never  satisfied, 
pushing  out  a  line  here  and  another  there;  planting  a 
standard  on  that  mountain,  unfurhng  a  flag  on  this  sea, 
her  rude  heart  ever  beating  with  ceaseless  yearning  for 
the  gilded  domes  of  Stamboul  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
measureless  wealth  of  India  on  the  other.  And  it  keeps 
all  Europe  armed  to  the  teeth  to  hold  her  back  from 
her  destiny. 


IV.  How     did     Solomon     obtain    this    conception  ? 

Through  personal  communion  with  God.  In  the  night 
God  spoke  to  him;  asked  him  what  he  should  give  him; 
and  the  king  said:  "Wisdom,  to  go  in  and  out  before 
this  people."  Then  God  surprised  him.  He  turned 
open  the  doors  of  his  treasure  house  before  his  eyes; 
the  doors  of  wisdom,  knowledge,  power,  riches  and 
honor.  It  was  a  wonderful  night.  He  knocked  as  an 
humble  suppliant  at  one  door  and  God  answered  him 
from  twenty.  He  asked  for  one  drop  and  God  over- 
whelmed him  with  a  sea  of  glory. 

Is  it  any  wonder  he  Said:  "For  great  is  our  God 
above  all  other  gods?"  He  had  setn  kim—'m  the  atti- 
tude of  a  giver.  He  had  been  the  recipient  of  his 
boundless  munificence.     God  had  blessed  him.' 

Now  the  moment  God  blesses  a  man  he  wants  to  do 
something  for  him  in  return.  You  may  detect  it  in  his 
testimony,  in  his  prayer,  in  his  song  or  in  his  shout! 
Bui,  if  God  has  really  blessed  him,  you  will  find  the 
most  convincing  proof  ot  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  collec- 
tion plate.  He  will  want  to  do  something  for  God. 
He  will  reach  out  for  that  collection  plate  as  a  thirsty 
child  will  reach  out  for  a  drink  of  water.  Nothing  will 
satisfy  him  but  giving,  giving  grandly  and  giving  often. 
Fast  as  grace  runs  into  the  heart  gold  will  run  out  of 
his  hand.  The  thought  of  a  ■'  Million  for  Missions  by 
Collections  Only,"  will  make  him  so  happy  that  he  can- 
not sleep  nights. 

Whenever  a  just  conception  of  the  great,  tender,  com- 
passionate heart  of  God  has  dawned  upon  any  soul  any- 
where its  first  impulse  has  been  to  sacrifice  before  Him. 
Surely  as  the  echo  answers  along  the  hills  to  the  human 
voice,  so  surely  will  the  response  of  giving  be  made  to 
the  act  of  blessing.  That  temple  was  the  offering  of  a 
grateful  heart.  The  moment  Zaccheus  heard  the  voice 
of  pitying  Love  he  cried  out  "I  give!"  "The  half  of 
my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor."  When  at  the  touch  of 
the  finger  of  God,  the  heart  of  John  Wesley  was 
"strangely  warmed"  he  laid  down  all  the  splendid 
powers  of  his  redeemed  manhood  at  His  feet. 

Our  part  ot  the  great  mission  work  at  home,  then, 
must  be  to  come  ourselves,  and  lead  the  people  into 
closer  communion  with  God — into  the  valley  of  blessing. 

"  Not  a  cloud  must  arise 
To  darken  ihe  skies 
Or  hide  for  a  moment 
The  Lord  from  our  eyes." 

The  great  missionary  enterprise  must  be  built  upon 
and  grow  up  oui  of  a  first  conception  of  God  obtained 
through  personal  experience  of  His  power  to  bless. 
Then  the  tides  of  wealth  will  rise  continually  and  flow 
over  and  above  the  highest  estimates  the  Missionary 
Board  shall  dare  to  make.  That  enterprise  must  not 
depend  on  the  elociuence  of  the  voice  of  man,  but  on 
the  eloquence  of  the  voice  of  God.  We  may  not  always 
have  great  meo  such  as  Uurbin,  Eddy,  Simpson, 
McCabe,  to  move  us  to  action,  but  we  shall  always  have 
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a  great  God.  "These  shall  perish, but  Thou  remainest. 
From  everlasting  to  everlasting  Thou  art  God!  " 

The  church  fresh  from  communion  with  God,  bap- 
tized with  a  new  power,  the  vision  of  His  measureless 
love  before  her  eyes  will  make  haste  to  pour  out  her 
treasures  at  His  feet.  Brethren  I  when  we  so  come  into 
communion  with  God  we  shall  be  clothed  with  His  great 
power,  we  shall  think  His  great  thoughts  after  Him,  we 
shall  give  according  to  the  pattern  of  His  munificence, 
we  shall  work  with  the  steady  and  stately  persistence  of 
His  unwearied  way.  A  great  work  for  a  great  God  will 
fill  and  consume  us  with  the  spirit  of  sacrifice. 

V.  This  conception  will  restrain  us  from  denomina- 
tional pride.  *'Who  am  I,  then,"  says  Solomon,  "that 
I  should  build  Him  an  house,  save  only  to  burn  sacrifice 
before  Him  ?"  Oh,  how  little  he  felt,  king  as  he  was,  in 
the  presence  of  the  King  of  Kings!  How  small  and 
insignificent  his  offering  appeared  in  the  light  of  God's 
great  love.  And  who  are  we  that  we  should  build  Him 
an  house  save  only  to  sacrifice  before  Him?  Our  success 
as  a  church  has  been  the  free  gift  of  God. 

We  had  nothing ;  we  were  nothing.  Our  fathers 
came  from  the  plow  and  the  forge,  the  cottage  and  the 
cabin.  No  churches  had  they,  but  in  school- house  and 
barn,  on  hillside  and  in  grove  God  stood  by  them  and 
was  not  ashamed  of  the  company.  Hungry  and  thirsty 
they  were,  but  God  gave  them  the  bread  and  water  of 
life  for  perishing  souls;  poorly  appareled,  but  He  clothed 
them  with  superhuman  power;  homeless,  but  He  took 
them  into  His  pavilion  of  splendor  and  refreshed  them 
with  angel's  food ;  friendless,  but  they  nestled  up  so 
near  to  His  great  heart  that  they  could  hear  it  beat.  No 
learning  had  they,  but  God  gave  them  tongues  of  fire, 
trembling  with  the  music  of  heaven. 

The  world  fought  them  at  every  step,  but  God  backed 
them,  with  a  whole  sky  full  of  angels,  and  emptied 
heaven  to  succor  them  in  their  battle  with  sin.  They 
lived  like  Paul,  fighting  as  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  and 
died  like  Stephen,  with  visions  of  heavenly  splendor 
luring  them  away.  Oh,  what  are  we  that  we  should  build 
Him  an  house  save  only  to  sacrifice  before  Him!  By 
the  grace  of  God  we  are  what  we  are. 

If  there  is  one  church  more  than  all  others  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  that  needs  to  start  to  its  feet  and  sing 
the  doxology  it  is  the  Methodist  Church. 

"  Praise  GOD  from  whom  all  blessings  flow!*' 

She  was  only  a  bush  in  the  wilderness,  but  a 
bush  on  fire  with  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  fire  flames 
on  and  the  glory  abides.  Wesley  died  with  the  cry  on 
his  lips  "The  best  of  all  is,  God  is  with  us."  He  is 
with  us  still.  Above  the  sound  of  the  march  of  our 
millions  we  can  hear  His  stately  goings;  above  the  halle- 
lujahs that  breaks  out  from  our  singing  hosts  we  can 
hear  the  downward  sweeping  cadence  of  His  approving 
voice ;  above  all  the  glory  that  crowns  us  as  a  denomi- 
nation our  eyes  still  see  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
God  is  with  us. 

We  have  the  best  songs  the  church  of  Jesus  ever 


sung  ;  the  best  theology  the  New  Testament  can  nour- 
ish, crowned  with  the  white  lily  of  Holiness  to  the 
Lord,  and  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  Beulah  land;  we 
have  the  best  disciplined  army  that  ever  swept  around 
and  charged  over  the  cidadels  of  hell,  but,  the  best  of 
all  is,  God  is  with  us.  Let  us  sacrifice  before  Him. 
Our  Master  has  left  a  plan  for  the  future  of  his 
Church:  **  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  every  creature."  And  evermore  her  great  heart 
is  beating  with  a  holy  passion  for  the  accomplishment 
of  her  mission.  It  is  heard  in  the  prose  of  John 
Wesley:  "The  world  is  my  parish."  It  throbs  all 
through  the  song  of  Charles  Wesley: 

**  O,  for  a  trumpet  voice 
On  all  the  world  to  call; 
To  bid  their  hearts  rejoice 
In  Him  who  died  for  all." 

Upon  this  rock,  universal  dominion,  the  Lord  Jesus 
hath  built  His  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it.  A  Russian  Embassador  told  a  dis- 
tinguished American  divine:  "My  Imperial  Master 
will  not  allow  what  you  preach  to  be  established  in 
Turkey."  Rising  to  his  feet  the  missionary  replied: 
*^  May  it  please  your  excellency,  my  Master  will  not  ask 
leave  to  establish  His  kingdom  at  the  hands  of  any 
man."  No!  the  whole  round  world  is  His,  and  Histhe 
right  of  way  through  all  its  borders;  with  His  own  hand 
He  made  it,  with  His  precious  blood  He  redeemed  it, 
and  He  is  coming  back  soon  to  stop  forever  the  swing- 
ing pendulum  in  the  clock  of  time.  "  For  the  Lord  Him- 
self shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout!"  and  the 
thrones  of  the  earth  shall  shake  that  day  like  aspen 
leaves  in  the  wind,  and  kings  will  fall  on  their  faces 
when  they  hear  that  cry  "Lo!  He  comes  with  clouds 
descending." 

Children's  Day  at  Mount  Olive,  Liberia. 

BY  REV.  JAMES  H.  DBPUTIB. 

Yesterday  was  observed  here  as  "  Children's  Day," 
as  the  Discipline  recommends.  In  this  country  the 
month  of  June  is  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  and 
generally  we  have  rain  in  copious  showers,  and  much 
high  water.  Yesterday  was  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  and  the  Lord  blessed  us  with  a  very  fine  day. 

Oar  services  began  at  ii  o'clock,  a.m.,  with  a  sermon 
from  the  pastor  from  the  12th  chapter  of  Proverbs,  ist 
and  2d  verses.    Rev.  J.  P.  Artis  followed,  making  some 
very  interesting  remarks  for  the  benefit  of  the  chil- 
dren.    Mr.  William  H.  Fish,  a  young  man  raised  upon 
this  station,  a  native  of  the  Bassa  tribe,  but  now  super- 
intendent of  our  Sabbath-school  here,  had  a  very  fine 
programme  of  exercises  arranged  in  which  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Sabbath-school  took  a  very  active  part  in 
the  singing,  reciting  pieces  from  memory,  and  several 
interesting  dialogues  taken  from  ''The  Gospel  in  Au 
Lands  "  were  spoken  in  a  manner  that  interested  all 
who  were  permitted  to  hear. 

After  the  exercises  of  the  children,  Toluntaiyreniaiki 
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were  made  by  the  superintendent  and  some  of  the 
teachers  of  the  Sabbath-school,  after  which  came  the 
collections.  We  live  in  a  country  where  very  little 
real  money  circulates.  What  I  mean  by  real  money  is 
gold,  silver,  greenbacks  and  copper  coin. 

Cloth,  tobacco,  brass  kettles,  guns,  powder,  etc.,  is 
the  current  money  in  this  section  of  country,  and  with- 
out these  articles  of  merchandise  we  can  make  but  very 
little  progress  in  the  way  of  extending  our  work.  The 
natives  give  in  exchange  for  these  articles  the  products 
of  the  country,  such  as  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  rubber, 
camwood,  ivory,  coffee,  etc.  Among  the  more  civilized 
settlers  money  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  finds 
a  circulation,  but  it  is  confined  within  a  circle  and  does 
not  get  very  far  interiorward. 

In  consequence  of  this  the  benevolent  institutions  of 
our  churches  suffer,  and  we  have  but  very  little  real 
money  to  contribute.  We  raised  here  on  yesterday 
seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  voluntary  contributions, 
which  Dr.  Kidder  has  kindly  allowed  us  to  use  on  the 
repairs  now  being  made  on  the  Monrovia  Seminary. 
Seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  may  be  considered  a  very 
small  sum  of  money  to  many  who  live  in  more  favored 
lands,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  it  requires  a  desperate 
effort  to  raise  it  here. 

The  "  Gospel  in  all  Lands"  is  a  great  help  to  us  in 
»ur  work  here,  and  we  are  so  very  thankful  for  its 
cionthly  visits  to  our  home.  We  have  in  our  family 
txteen  children  who  are  all  interested  in  its  contents. 
Three  of  the  native  children  are  not  able  to  read  its  col- 
imns,  but  they  make  up  in  looking  at  the  pictures.  I 
egret  very  much  that  we  have  no  photographer  near 
IS  that  we  might  send  you  some  sketches  of  scenes 
Tound  us. 

The  tribe  of  natives  around  us  are  known  as  the  Bassa 
ribe,  and  the  majority  of  the  membership  of  the  church 
»  made  up  of  converts  from  this  tribe.  We  do  not  try 
o  make  any  translation  of  our  books  into  their  lan- 
guage, as  we  consider  this  labor  and  time  spent  to  no 
»rofit.  We  are  endeavoring  to  bring  them  to  the  use  of 
he  English  language,  and  it  will  be  of  service  to  them 
ax  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  tribe. 

We  have  in  our  schools  children  from  the  Pessa  tribe, 
rom  the  Congo,  and  from  the  Golah,  and  so  we  make 
he  English  the  language  of  the  whole,  which  gives  us 
he  benefit  of  so  much  religious  information  from  abroad. 
Ve  are  greatly  in  need  of  a  larger  and  a  more  comfort. 
ible  place  of  worship.  We  have  made  and  burned  the 
)rick,  and  we  are  now  soliciting  funds  from  the  friends 
»f  missions  in  Liberia  to  go  forward.    Who  will  aid  us  ? 

Mount  OUvCy  June  13,  1887. 


The  Protestant  Bible  in  South  America. 


BY  REV.   A.   M.   MILNE. 


My  field  of  labor  as  general  agent  of  the  American 
Sible  Society  in  these  parts  embraces  Argentina,  Uru- 
fQay»  Paraguay,  Bolivia  and  the  two  adjacent  provinces 


of  Brazil,  Matti  Grosso  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  The 
area  is  about  1,700,000  square  miles,  and  the  population 
about  7,000,000,  that  is  to  say,  somewhat  over  one-half 
of  the  United  States  in  extent,  and  about  one-eighth  of 
the  inhabitants.  With  the  exception  of  Bolivia,  situ- 
ated on  the  high  table  land  formerly  called  Upper  Peru, 
with  an  elevation  that  gives  it  for  the  most  part  a  mild 
climate,  the  field  is  nearly  all  within  the  temperate  zone, 
and  occupies  the  choicest  part  of  the  South  American 
continent. 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a  centurj'  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  have  developed  with  a  rapidity  unapproached 
by  any  other  country  save  Australia  and  the  United 
States.  In  point  of  population  the  comparative  increase 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years  was  as  follows  :  United 
States,  79  per  cent.;  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  154  pet 
cent.,  and  Australia,  180  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  work  proper  assigned  to  La  Plata 
Agency,  in  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  Board, 
it  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  do  a  good  deal  of  exploration 
with  the  view  of  opening  up  new  fields  for  Bible  dis- 
tribution. 

Starting  from  Montevideo— till  now  the  center  of  our  op- 
erations— we  have  twice  carried  a  Bible  canvass  to  Cuya- 
ba,  the  capital  of  Matti  Grosso,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
continent;  twice  we  have  canvassed  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  in  a  northwestern  direction,  striking 
the  coast  about  the  parallel  of  Lake  Titicaca,  in  Peru;  and 
once  we  have  circumnavigated  the  continent,  on  which 
occasion  we  did  more  or  less  work  at  all  the  ports  (save 
one  or  two  on  the  Caribbean  sea)  from  La  Guaira  in 
Venezuela  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  from  the 
Isthmus  to  Valparaiso  on  the  Pacific  coast,  besides  hav- 
ing made  several  journeys  to  the  interior,  one  of  which 
extended  from  the  port  of  Bananquila,  on  the  Magda- 
lena,  to  Buenaventura,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  by  way  of 
Bogota,  the  capital  of  Colombia. 

Though  we  succeeded  in  selling  a  limited  number  of 
books  on  the  coast  of  Ecuador,  including  the  port  of 
Guayaquil,  a  large  consignment  of  books  sent  there 
was  not  allowed  to  pass  through  the  custom  house. 
The  time  must  come,  however,  when  the  people  of  Ecua- 
dor shall  have  the  Scriptures,  and  if  the  people  of 
God  will  pray  for  it,  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  long. 
Oar  distribution  for  the  past  year  lacked  but  a  few  vol. 
umes  of  eighteen  thousand,  with  $4,447-43>  U.  S.  gold, 
proceeds  from  sales.  Before  the  close  of  the  current 
year  we  fully  expect  to  bring  up  the  aggregate  of  the 
distribution  of  La  Plata  agency  to  200,000  volumes. 

In  South  America  the  Word  of  God  has  proved  the 
same  efficient  instrument  for  the  conversion  of  souls  it 
has  been  all  down  the  ages,  in  every  land  where  it  has 
had  access  to  the  human  conscience.  May  the  day 
speedily  come  when  these  lands,  already  visited  with 
the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generations,  shall  remember  and  turn  unto  the  Lord. 

The  attitude  of  Romanism  toward  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures has  not  changed  in  the  least  degree  since  the  day 
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the  first  fire  of  the  inquisition  was  kindled.  If  there 
are  no  more  burnings  of  heretics  it  is  not  for  lack  of 
disposition,  but  simply  because  the  former  power  held 
over  the  bodies  of  men  has  escaped  from  its  grasp. 
The  Church  still  owns  the  Bible,  and  not  only  the  so- 
called  Protestant  Bible,  but  the  Bible  translated  by 
Romish  prelates. 

The  American  Bible  Society  does  not  circulate  trans- 
lations made  by  Romanists  from  the  Vulgate,  but  it  so 
happened  that  when  at  Bogota  last  year  our  own  stock 
of  books  became  almost  exhausted,  and  having  learned 
that  there  were  some  thousands  of  copies  for  the  most 
part  printed  on  the  ground  some  thirty  years  ago  for  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  serving  no  purpose 
save  for  food  to  insects,  we  determined  to  put  some  of 
them  into  circulation. 

When  we  left  the  city  we  took  with  us  over  half  a  ton 
of  these  books  translated  fro^i  the  Vulgate  by  Padre 
Scio,  a  Spanish  prelate,  and  so  faithfully  reprinted  that 
even  the  typographical  errors  of  the  original  edition 
were  all  reproduced;  yet  these  books,  with  their  ^'pen- 
ance** for  "repentance,"  were  condemned,  and  burnt  by 
the  clergy  because  they  did  not  have  the  notes,  and  we 
were  accused  of  making  an  illicit  use  of  Padre  Scio's 
name.  Rome  cannot  tolerate  the  pure  light  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  if  the  people  will  have  it,  it  shall  at  most  be 
admitted  to  them  only  through  the  stained  medium  of 
Romish  commentaries. 

During  an  experience  of  over  twenty-three  years* 
Bible  distribution  for  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
these  lands,  I  have  not  met  with  a  single  individual 
— man  or  woman — who  had  a  knowledge  of  forgiveness 
who  had  not  obtained  it  through  the  very  Bibles 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  prohibits.  Romanism  is  just 
as  far  from  being  able  to  give  true  peace  with  God  as 
are  the  most  corrupt  forms  of  paganism.  Some  years 
ago  an  educated  gentleman  traveling  on  the  same 
steamer  told  me  that  he  would  be  glad  to  make  an 
agreement  to  spend  a  hundred  years  in  purgatory  if 
he  could  thereby  be  made  sure  of  reaching  heaven  at 
last. 

The  American  Bible  Society  is  doing  a  great  and 
noble  work.  Would  that  the  scope  of  its  operations 
were  better  known  and  understood,  for  then  surely 
would  the  support  given  to  it  be  more  adequate  to  the 
demands  it  has  to  meet. 

Montevideo^  June  25,  1887. 
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The  Khalpl  Fardl  in  India. 

The  Khalpi  Vardi  is  a  place  where  a  woman's  prayer 
meeting  has  been  held  for  years  by  the  missionaries' 
wives.  The  poor  people  here  are  tanners  by  trade,  and, 
of  course,  considered  of  low  caste.  Any  occupation 
that  has  to  do  with  dead  animals  is  by  the  Hindus 
reckoned  unclean.  But  we  need  not  think  of  going 
very  fast,  for  we  see  that  it  is  Mahmood's  ^^ari  coming 
for  us.     How  funny  the  driver  looks  !    Head,  arms,  and 


legs  are  jerking  somewhat  like  a  pasteboard  man  when 
the  string  is  pulled. 

'^Mahmood,  are  your  bullocks  fresh?*' 

"My  bullocks  very  good,  very  fresh."  Poor  old 
Mahmood  may  think  so,  but  we  don't 

We  jog  along,  and  have  plenty  of  time  to  watch 
the  busy  throng  in  the  bazaar — that  is,  the  buyers  are 
many  and  busy,  but  the  sellers  are  sitting  quietly  in 
their  shops  ladling  out  peas,  numeric  (parched  rice),  etc. 
Soon  entering  a  lane,  another  ghari  appears  at  the  other 
end.  To  pass  each  other  is  impossible.  Neither  of  the 
gorowallaks  (drivers)  are  inclined  to  give  way. 

If  we  only  understood  Gujarat!  to  know  what  they 
are  saying ! 

No  matter  this  time.  Ashabai  says  they  are  abusing 
each  other.  "  But,  Ashabai,  what  did  the  other  man 
say  of  Mahmood 's  nanie  (maternal  grandmother)  that 
made  him  so  angry  ?" 

*<  Oh,"  says  A.,  smilingly,  <'  he  says  ^e  was  a  fish- 
wife." 

So  fisher.people  are  considered  of  unclean  caste  toa 
We  know  One  who  loved  fisher  folk,  and  who  was  their 
Friend  and  Companion;  with  Him,  whether  we  are  rich 
or  poor,  there  is  no  difference. 

Mahmood  at  last  got  his  way.  The  other  man  had  to 
get  out  and  back  his  ghari  and  bullocks.  We  are  in 
slow  motion  again,  and  after  some  time  reach  the  out- 
skirts of  Surat,  where  the  Khalpi  Vardi  is. 

About  fifteen  women  are  met  in  Norski's  house. 
There  are  seats  for  us,  and  matting  newly  spread  for 
the  Hindu  women.  Sitting  on  the  floor  with  her  young- 
est child  in  her  lap  is  Muckeru's  mother.  Ashabai 
prays,  and  reads  the  history  of  the  Crucifixion.  There 
is  great  attention,  and  then  strange  women  come  in. 
One  of  these  listens  for  the  first  time,  and  says — '^  Most 
sad  story  that  is." 

Sometimes  the  mothers  rise  and  walk  out  if  their 
children  are  crying.  At  the  open  door  peeft  little 
heathen  children,  dressed  only  in  their  shiny  browD 
skins;  and  a  goat  with  long  legs  takes  a  peep  in,  too,  to 
see  what  is  going  on.  The  little  meeting  is  soon  over, 
and,  as  the  Misst  Sahib  doctor  has  come,  tongues  are 
unloosed  about  their  own  or  their  friends'  ailments. 
We  shall  have  a  few  words  with  one  of  the  women. 

"  How  is  your  half-headache  ? ' 

"  All  gone  since  the  day  I  took  your  bitter  medicines. 
I  thought  I  would  never  go  to  the  dispensary  again, 
but  I  am  glad  now  I  went,  for  the  medicine  cured 


me. 


»i 


"  That  is  good.    What  is  baby's  name  ?" 

"  Daniel;  and  there  is  Samuel." 

** Have  all  your  children  Bible  names ?' 

"  Five  have.     My  eldest  son  is  called  Muckeru." 

**  How  many  sons  have  you  ?" 

'<  God  has  blessed  us  with  six  sons." 

The  other  woman  turned  round  to  say — ^^' Happy 
mother  with  many  sons/'  We  would  say,  *' Happy 
mother  with  good  children." — A  Mimcmafy. 


X£t^.  J.   W.  BUTLER. 
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B«T.  John  Wesley  Bntler, 

MelhoditI  EpiKopil   Miuionary  in   Mexico. 

BY  FKOF,  WIUJAM  WILLI. 

subject  of  this  article  bears  a  oanie  that  would 
e  the  life-work  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.  He 
irn  in  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.,  in  October,  1851. 
his  noted  and  devoted  parents  staned  for  their 
'  labor  in  India,  he  was  left  with  an  elder  brother 
uotry  boarding  school  in  Connecticut,  where  he 
ed  some  ten  years.  During  all  this  time  he  was 
rate  health,  and  was  allowed  considerable  liberty 
apen  air,  free  from  the  confinement  of  the  school- 
he  return  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Butler  and  wife  from 
in  the  spring  of  1S35,  he  went  to  them  and  his 
the  father  rejoining  the  New  England  Confer- 
.nd  taking  an  appointment  at  Chelsea,  where 
Butler  graduated  from  the  grammar  school  of 
rn  in  the  summer  of  1866. 

ras  converted  on  the  last  Friday  evening  of  the 
of  August,  1865,  and  from  the  very  first  period 
religious  life,  he  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  spir- 
elfare  of  those  about  him,  and  especially  of  the 

pent  two  years  in  the  Chelsea  high  school,  and 
ar  in  the  Boston  Latin  school,  after  which,  on 
loval  of  his  father  to  New  Jersey,  he  went  to  the 
:  Collegiate  Institute,  where  he  graduated  in  the 
r  of  1871.  Whilq  in  Passaic  he  started  a  mis- 
nong  the  colored  people,  which  afterward  grew 
;burcb  with  a  regular  pastor  from  the  Delaware 
encc. 


Being  still  in  delicate  health  he  followed  the  advice  of 
friends,  and  gave  up  his  contemplated  course  at  Mid- 
dletown.  But  he  took  a  special  preparatory  course  for 
the  School  of  Theology  of  the  Boston  University  where 
he  finally  went  through  a  partial  three  years'  course. 

In  the  summer  of  1873  he  spent  three  months  in 
Great  Britain,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  as  sup- 
ply of  the  Eggleston  Square  Church,  Boston  Highlands. 
Here  during  seven  months  he  had  the  privilege  of  see- 
ing the  Sunday-school  increased,  the  congregation 
built  up,  and  some  thirty  young  people  join  the  church 
on  profession  of  faith. 

While  here,  without  any  other  preliminary  than  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  his  father,  young  Butler  received  from 
Bishop  Simpson,  his  marching  orders  for  Mexico.  This 
was  about  the  first  of  April,  1874,  and  he  sailed  on  the 
34th  of  the  same  month  in  company  with  Rev.  C.  W. 
Drees  (recently  transferred  to  South  America).  They 
landed  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  proceeded 
immediately  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  After  spending  a 
few  months  in  the  study  of  the  language  and  other  pre- 
paratory work,  be  was  appointed  missionary  in  charge 
at  Pachuca.  But  while  looking  over  that  field.  Rev.  Dr. 
Cooper,  Missionary-in-charge  in  Mexico,  retired  on  ac> 
count  of  failing  health,  and  Rev.  J,  W.  Butler  was  trans- 
ferred to  that  station,  where  he  has  remained  ever 
since. 

After  an  industrious  and  vigorous  career  of  twelve 
years  in  various  spheres.  Brother  Butler  is  now  the 
Major-dome  ol  all  our  mission  work  in  Mexico.  He  is 
the  regularly  appointed  pastor  of  the  work  in  Mexico 
City,  which  is  divided  into  two  Mexican  congregations 
and  one  English.  On  Sabbath  mornings  at  9  o'clock  he 
has  the  English  Sunday  school,  and  at  ten  the  English 
service  at  which  he  officiates.  At  11:30  he  is  seldom 
away  from  the  Mexican  congregation  under  the  charge 
of  a  native  pastor,  but  to  which  he  frequently  preaches 
in  Spanish.  Oo  Sunday  evening  he  has  the  native 
Sunday-school,  which  is  very  large  and  flourishing,  and 
then  again  there  is  a  native  evening  service  from  which 
he  is  rarely  absent,  and  where  again  he  frequently 
preaches.  During  the  evenings  of  the  week  he  is  full  of 
engagements,  either  for  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
congregations. 

In  addition  to  all  this  he  has  for  some  years  been 
publishing  agent,  and  now,  since  the  transfer  of  Brother 
Drees  from  the  Mexican  work,  he  is  also  treasurer 
and  general  manager  of  a!l  the  mission  work  of  our 
church  in  Mexico.  And,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  he 
is  at  the  head  and  front  of  every  benevolent  work  for 
the  American  Colony  in  Mexico,  as,  for  instance,  the 
American  Benevolent  Society,  and  the  newly  founded 
American  Hospital.  Then  again  he  has  the  oversight 
of  the  "Juarez  School  for  Boys,"  connected  with  the 
mission,  and  gives  also  generous  counsel  and  his  fre- 
quent presence  at  the  girls'  school  of  the  orphanage. 

He  is  also  a  sort  of  city  of  refuge  for  those  Protes- 
tants of  the  capital  who  have  no  church.    The  Germans 
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come  to  him  to  marry  them  or  to  baptize  their  children, 
and  at  times  to  give  them  a  Christian  Protestant  burial; 
and  alas,  those  numerous  members  of  the  American 
Colony  who  call  on  the  preacher  only  in  the  hour  of 
distress  come  to  him  for  consolation  in  the  dying  hour 
and  his  services  at  the  grave. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  with  these  relations  Brother 
Butler  is  the  best  known  and  most  respected  man  of 
the  American  colony  in  the  great  city;  but  we  fear  that 
he  is  prematurely  wearing  out  his  life  in  overwork  and 
too  manifold  cares.  But  he  is  a  missionary  through 
and  through,  and  does  what  his  hands  find  to  do,  and 
that  is  plenty.  He  has  some  clear-cut  and  stern  opin- 
ions regarding  the  missionary  work.  He  believes  that 
every  man  and  woman  who  goes  into  the  missionary 
work  ought  to  do  so  in  earnest  and  for  life. 

Except  in  the  case  of  superintendents  to  plant  and 
lay  out  missions,  he  believes  that  no  man  over  thirty 
years  of  age  ought  to  go  into  the  work.  And  he  also 
believes  that  every  man  should  have  two  or  three  years 
experience  in  the  home  work  before  going  to  the  mis- 
sion field.  In  short.  Brother  Butler  believes  in  serious 
and  practical  men  for  the  mission  work,  ready  for  what 
may  come,  and  willing  to  bear  the  cross  for  the  sake  of 
the  crown.  That  he  is  cast  in  this  mould,  one  who 
knows  him  well  must  sincerely  believe.  May  God  pre- 
serve him  in  health  and  strength  for  many  years  to  con- 
tinue his  useful  labors. 

Union  College^  Schenectady ^  N,  Y. 


1  he  First  District  Conferenee  In  North  Japan. 

BY  REV.  C.  W.  GREEN.] 

On  the  morning  of  June  9th,  in  the  Hirosaki  church, 
pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  several  quarterly  confer- 
ences of  the  district,  the  presiding  elder  convened  the 
first  Hakodate  District  Conference — the  first  gathering 
of  the  k»nd  in  North  Japan.  When  a  secretary  had 
been  elected  and  the  roll  called,  it  was  found  that  13 
members  were  present,  consisting  of  i  missionary,  6 
traveling  and  2  local  preachers,  2  exhorters,  i  district 
steward,  and  i  class  leader^this  last  a  woman.  Of  the 
7  charges  on  the  district,  but  i  was  not  represented, 
and  this  was  principally  due  to  its  remoteness  from  the 
place  of  meeting  being  more  than  300  miles  distant. 

The  following  programme  of  exercises  was  prepared 
and  closely  followed  : 

Wednesday,  8  p.  m..  Prayer  and  consecration  meeting. 

Thursday,  9  a.  m.,  Conference  Session;  2  p.  m..  Paper  on 
"Self-Support,"  followed  by  discussion;  8  p.  m..  Gospel 
mass  meeting. 

Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Conference  Session;  2  p.  m..  Paper  on 
"Preaching  to  the  Masses,"  followed  by  discussion;  8 
p.  M.,  Gospel  mass  meeting. 

Saturday,  9  a.  m.,  Conference  Session;  2  p.  m.,  Paper 
on  "the  Pastoral  Office,"  followed  by  discussion;  8  p. 
M.y  Gospel  mass  meeting.    . 


Sunday,  10  a.  m.,  Preaching,  followed  by  the  Sacra- 
ments; 2  p.  M.,  Sunday-school  session;  8  p.  m..  Gospel 
mass  meeting. 

Beside  giving  attention  to  the  work  as  indicated  io 
the  above  programme,  time  was  found  to  take  up  forde. 
bate  the  questions  "  Shall  the  churches  already  organ-  ' 
ized  be  required  to  meet  the  expenses  of  opening  work 
in  the  neglected  portions  of  the  district?"  and  "Shall 
new  places  desiring  the  Gospel  and  church  organization 
be  required  to  become  responsible  for  all  expenses  from 
the  beginning?"  and  the  animated  discussion  which 
followed  their  introduction  and  the  strong  sentiment 
elicited  in  favor  of  both  were  highly  gratifying.  The 
Japanese  preachers  seemed  to  feel  that  the  future  devel- 
opment of  the  work  committed  to  their  hands  calls  for 
the  employment  of  methods  that  shall  from  the  begin, 
ning  impose  a  measure  of  responsibility  upon  those  to 
be  benefited. 

The  routine  business  of  the  conference  o£fered  noth- 
ing of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  One  license  to 
preach  was  granted,  and  4  local  preachers  and  6  exhort- 
ers had  their  licenses  renewed.  The  several  committees 
reported  quite  satisfactorily  on  the  matters  referred  to 
them,  showing  that  they  had  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  various  needs  of  our  work. 

The  report  of  the  committee  to  receive  and  apportion 
the  funds  contributed  by  the  several  charges,  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  conference,  was  particularly  inter- 
esting. When  the  conference  was  called  for,  it  was 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  churches 
would  be  required  to  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of 
their  representatives,  and  whatever  other  financial  obli- 
gations might  be  incurred.  It  was,  therefore,  with  some 
misgiving  that  their  response  to  this  requirement  was 
awaited.  However,  when  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  presented,  it  was  found  that  enough  had  been  raised 
to  defray  all  expenses,  and  that  there  would  be  a  little 
to  spare,  calling  for  the  designation  of  a  district  steward 
who  should  hold  the  balance  for  the  following  session 
of  the  conference.  To  all,  this  was  a  discovery  of 
strength  both  gratifying  and  encouraging,  and  may  be 
taken  as  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  future  ;  for  when  our 
church  in  Japan  once  gets  the  idea  that  it  can  do  for 
itself,  rather  than  wait  in  infantile  impotency  for  the 
financial  arm  of  the  "  Missionary  Society  "  to  give  it  an 
onward  move,  it  will  advance  with  a  rapidity  not  yet 
witnessed  and  which  would  be  impossible  in  other  than 
independent  effort. 

Perhaps  the  work  of  the  Conference  not  strictly  offi- 
cial was  the  most  interesting,  if  not  the  most  serviceable. 
This  took  shape  in  largely  attended  enxetsukat\  a  Jap- 
anese term,  perhaps  properly  translated  by  "  Gospel 
mass-meeting."  These  were  held  both  at  Hirosaki  and 
Aomori,  through  which  town  several  members  of  the 
Conference  had  to  pass.  At  Hirosaki  the  meeting  was 
held  in  a  large  theatre,  estimated  to  hold  1,500  penosi, 
and  the  audience  completely  filled  the  building.  The 
organ  from  the  church  was  used  for  the  occauou,  whicb. 
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vith  the  presence  of  two  missionaries  and  their  wives 
ind  a  missionary  of  the  W.  F.  M.  S.,  added  to  the  interest 
ind  perhaps  the  impressiveness  of  the  meeting,  and 
lecured  for  the  speakers  a  hearing  not  otherwise  attain- 
ible. 

The  meeting  at  Aomori  was  attended  by  about  i,ooo 
persons,  who  were  thought  to  give  closer  attention  and 
a  more  respectful  hearing  than  were  secured  at  Hirosaki. 

Several  other  meetings  of  this  character  were  held  in 
connection  with  the  Conference,  but  were  not  so  popu- 
lar, though  perhaps  equally  influential. 

Not  to  mention  the  indispensable  shimbokai  (''  church 
sociable  "  or  "  picnic,*'  or  the  two  combined),  and  the 
taking  of  the  photographs  of  the  Christians  generally  and 
of  the  members  of  the  Conference  particularly,  would  be 
unpardonable,  hence  this  passing  allusion  to  them  as  ob- 
jects receiving  their  share  of  attention  in  connection 
with  the  conference  session.  The  accompanying  photo- 
graph of  members  of  the  Conference  may  not  be  with- 
out interest  to  you. 

But  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  events 
connected  with  the  Conference  was  the  dedication  of 
our  new  church  at  Fujisaki,on  the  Hirosaki  Circuit  and 
about  five  miles  from  Hirosaki.  Here  a  little  band  of 
earnest  workers  forming  but  a  class  of  the  Hirosaki 
church  had  set  themselves  to  secure  a  suitable  church- 
home  for  Christian  association.  Accordingly  they  ob- 
tained a  lot  and  built  a  church,  with  house  for  a  pastor 
attached,  paid  the  entire  cost  of  about  En  250,  asking 
help  of  no  one  outside  of  themselves,  and  then  asked  as 
apart  of  District  Conference  proceedings  that  we  dedi- 
cate to  God  for  them  the  building  of  which  they  were 
laudably  proud.  So  on  June  14th,  and  as  a  fitting  close 
of  the  exercises  of  the  Conference,  the  new  church,  the 
firsty  probably,  of  our  churches  in  Japan  that  has  not 
cost  the  "  Society  "  a  cent,  was  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  Almighty  God. 

A  select  company,  admitted  with  tickets,  filled  the 
church,  while  without  stood  a  promiscuous  gathering  of 
the  peasantry  and  others,  to  hear,  perhaps,  for  the  first 
time,  of  Him  who  alone  is  worthy  of  the  worship  of  His 
creatures.  The  church  was  decorated  with  two  or  three 
mottoes,  one  of  which  was  simply  the  word  ''  Paradise,*' 
in  large  Roman  letters  of  green.  Addresses  were  deliv- 
ered by  some  of  the  preachers;  in  the  evening  a  '^  Gos- 
pel mass-meeting  "  was  held,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing a  sermon  was  preached,  seven  persons  were  baptized, 
and  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  adminis- 
tered to  a  goodly  number  of  rejoicing  souls,  not  less  glad 
for  the  Gospel  and  the  deliverances  it  had  wrought 
than  for  their  new  church  as  the  fruit  of  their  Christian 
faith  and  zeal. 

And,  now,  in  conclusion,  it  may  be  asked — ^Who  can 
measure  the  influence  of  such  an  assembly  of  Christian 
workers?  Their  presence  attracted  attention;  their 
wordi  were  listened  to  by  large  numbers,  among  them 
men  of  thought  and  influence;  and  who  can  limit  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  message,  or  say  where  it  may  or 


may  not  in  the  future  months  and  years  prove  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  ?  This  first  District  Conference 
in  connection  with  our  own  work  in  the  North,  must  ex' 
ert  an  influence  for  good,  and  its  fruit  .may  be  gathered 
along  many  of  the  years  to  come.  / 
HakodatCy  Japatiy  July  30,  1887- 


Commine,  of  India. 

Let  me  think, — which  would  I  choose  if  I  had  to  be 
a  coolie  child  in  India?  Would  I  choose  to  be  the 
eldest,  and  have  to  carry  my  next  elder  brother  and 
sister  on  my  hips  almost  from  the  time  I  could  walk;  or 
would  I  choose  to  be  a  younger  child,  and  be  carried, 
be  dropped,  perhaps  have  my  brittle  little  bones  broken, 
and  be  a  cripple  for  life  !  I  am  certain  I  do  not  know; 
having  had  a  much  happier  childhood  than  any  of  these 
poor  children,  I  can  be  thankful  to  my  Heavenly  Father, 
and  helpful  to  these,  his  little  ones,  whose  lines  have 
not  fallen  to  them  in  as  pleasant  places. 

No,  it  was  not  a  pleasant  place,  that  mud  village  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  dear  child  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  about  had  but  one  nice  thing— her  name. 
She  was  named  after  a  sweet  and  beautiful  flower.  Corn- 
mine.  I  never  smell  the  flower  without  delight;  and  I 
never  saw  this  mite  of  a  child  going  to  the  big  cotton 
mill,  taking  her  father  his  mid-day  meal,  that  I  did  not 
wish  she  might  grow  up  as  pure  and  sweet  as  her  name 
flower. 

Commine  slept,  like  all  the  other  children  of  her 
caste,  in  any  corner  of  the  poor  room,  with  or  without 
cover,  in  the  scant  dress  she  wore  during  the  day;  and 
waking  early,  she  was  ready  to  take  her  little  brother, 
and  to  amuse  her  two  little  sisters  with  whatever  they 
could  find  as  playthings,  using  sticks  for  dolls  and  leaves 
for  dresses.  There  was  no  kindergarten  for  them,  and 
it  was  probable  had  Commine  lived  many,  many  years, 
she  would  never  have  learned  to  read,  or  sew,  or  even 
to  wash  dishes.  She  might  have  learned  to  carry  heavy 
loads  on  her  head  and  to  weed  the  fields,  to  use  a  reap- 
ing-hook, and  so  have  earned  six  cents  a  day  cutting  grain. 

But  as  yet  she  was  only  six  years  old,  and  besides 
the  care  of  the  younger  children,  her  only  duty  was  to  go 
at  twelve  to  the  mill.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  walk — it 
was  very  hot;  the  sun  had  burned  up  all  the  grass,  the 
ground  was  bare,  and  often  hot  even  to  her  feet,  accus- 
tomed to  the  heated  ground,  and  she  had  the  ugly  nul- 
lah to  cross.  This  nullah  was  a  water-course  in  the 
rains;  before,  it  was  full  of  thistles,  and  sometimes  in 
the  bottom  there  was  a  little  slimy  mud.  When  the 
rains  came  in  moderation,  Commine  liked  to  wade 
through  the  shallow  water;  it  was  cool  to  her  feet,  and 
sometimes  she  would  forget  the  little  ones  at  home,  lin- 
gering in  the  coolness. 

But  one  day  it  rained  so  hard  that  the  water  rushed 
like  a  river  through  the  nullah,  and  poor  little  Commine 
did  not  think  of  the  bridge  farther  up,  where  she  might 
have  crossed  in  safety,  and  her  mother  was  not  there  to 
tell  her  there  was  danger;  so  the  little  feet  waded  in« 
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A  bay  from  the  other  side  called  out  to  warn  her,  but  it 
was  too  late;  the  rushing  tide  swept  her  from  her  feet, 
and  bore  her  on  for  fifty  yards  to  where  the  nullah  emp- 
ties into  the  Ganges,  and  there  the  great  rushing  tide 
swallowed  up  the  busy  worker.  She  was  but  one  of  the 
countless  children  I  used  to  see  toiling  in  India,  grow- 
ing old  while  mere  children,  bearing  burdens  that  ill 
suited  their  strength  or  their  years;  and  I  never  saw 
one  but  I  wished  they  might  all  be  gathered  into  schools, 
and  into  real  homes,  and  be  trained  for  usefulness  here, 
and  happiness  hereafter. — Heathen  lVoman*s  Friend. 

A  Little  Brown  Jo;. 

BY  MRS.    D.   O.   CLARK. 

Frank  Masters  came  home  from  Sabbath-school  fully 
resolved  to  join  the  "  Lend  a  Hand  Workers."  Not 
that  Frank  cared  anything  about  the  heathen  or  wanted 
to  help  them.  Far  from  it.  He  wished  to  join  this 
mission  circle  because  he  had  heard  the  other  boys  say 
that  they  had  good  times  at  the  meetings,  and  besides, 
there  were  rumors  of  a  children's  sociable  and  supper  at 
some  future  day.  The  latter  inducement  proved  too 
much  for  Frank.  He  presented  his  name  for  member- 
ship at  the  next  meeting  of  the  '*Lend  a  Hand 
Workers,"  and  pledged  himself  to  do  what  he  could 
toward  filling  a  certain  brown  money  jug. 

It  was  singular,  but  that  very  day  Uncle  Robert, 
hearing  about  this  new  missionary  society  and  what 
they  proposed  doing,  gave  his  nephew  a  silver  quarter, 
saying  as  he  did  so,  '*  Here's  so  much  toward  filling  the 
little  brown  |ug." 

Frank's  face,  which  had  brightened  at  the  sight  of 
the  quarter,  fell  as  he  heard  these  words.  He  had  hoped 
Uncle  Robert  would  help  to  swell  his  velocipede  fund, 
but  swallowing  his  disappointment,  he  took  the  money 
with  many  thanks.  Before  going  to  bed  that  night 
Frank  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  the  silver  piece, 
then  at  the  money  jug.  He  knew  he  ought  to  drop  it 
at  once  into  the  jug,  but  visions  of  a  velocipede  rose 
before  him,  and  without  stopping  longer  to  listen  to 
the  pleadings  of  conscience  he  placed  the  quarter  in  a 
box  and  dropped  a  two-cent  piece  into  the  missionary  jug. 

"Uncle  Frank  will  never  know  it,"  he  muttered  as  he 
tumbled  into  bed. 

**  Ha,  ha  !  don't  be  so  sure,"  said  a  queer,  cracked 
voice  close  by  his  side. 

Frank  started  and  rubbed  his  eyes  in  astonishment. 
His  chamber  had  been  transformed  into  a  court  room 
and  he  was  surrounded  by  money  jugs  of  mammoth 
size  and  proportions.  Before  Frank  could  speak  a  tall 
jug  who  sat  on  the  judge's  bench  cried  out,  "Bring  the 
prisoner  here!  "* 

Frank  was  seized  roughly  by  two  jugs  and  hurried 
before  the  bar  of  justice. 

"Young  man,"  said  the  judge,  "you  are  charged 
with  stealing  money  from  the  heathen  and  using  it  to 
gratify  your  selfish  desires.    Here  is  your  accuser." 

Out  from  the  ranks  of  jugs  stepped  one  which  Frank  ^ 


recognized  as  his  jug.  How  cross  and  ugly  it  looked 
at  him!  His  legs  shook  with  fear  as  his  accuser  held 
up  a  two  cent  piece  and  cried,  "  This  should  be  a  silver 
quarter.  Yonder  boy  has  cheated  us  in  order  to  buy  a 
velocipede." 

"Thankless  boy,"  said  the  judge,  "  do  you  know  what 
a  great  crime  you  have  committed?  Do  you  realize  what 
it  1$  to  be  a  heathen  child?    Listen  and  I  will  tell  you." 

"  Heathen  children  are  often  starved  and  beaten  to 
death.  They  are  often  buried  alive.  They  are  thrown 
into  canals  and  left  to  drown.  They  are  thrown  into 
the  Ganges  River  and  eaten  by  crocodiles.  They  are 
often  thrown  under  the  wheels  of  the  cruel  Juggernaut 
car.  They  have  their  bodies  cut  and  bruised  and  their 
feet  bound  in  order  to  please  their  gods.  They  are 
often  sold  into  slavery  to  masters  who  beat  and  kill 
them.    They  are  taught  to  be  thieves  and  murderers. 

"  Such  are  the  lives  of  thousands  of  heathen  children^ 
and  yet  you  can  give  only  two  cents  to  relieve  their 
sufferings  and  keep  the  quarters  for  your  own  pleasure. 
Wicked  boy,  you  shall  be  punished  as  you  deserve. 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  retire  and  decide  this  boy's  fate." 

In  a  very  short  time  twelve  jugs  reappeared  in  the 
courtroom  and  gave  their  verdict,  "  Guilty  of  selfishness 
in  the  first  degree." 

The  judge  then  rose  and  in  a  solemn  manner 
sentenced  Frank  to  the  life  of  the  heathen  child. 
"  Officers,  take  him  at  once  to  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
We  don't  want  such  boys  in  America."  In  vain  did 
Frank  plead  for  mercy.  He  was  again  seized  by  two 
jugs,  but  he  struggled,  and  screamed  and — awoke. 

Frank  Masters,  being  a  boy,  kept  his  dream  to  him- 
self; but  the  next  morning  he  dropped  the  silver  quarter 
into  his  jug,  and  as  far  as  I  know  has  been  diligently 
collecting  funds  for  heathen  children  ever  since. — Day- 
spring, 

The  Most  Wonderftil. 

There  are  none  more  acutely  sensible  of  the  apathy  of 
the  Christian  church  to  their  condition  than  are  the  con- 
verted Indians.  The  writer  has  heard  their  words  of 
pathos  regretting  their  friends  who  have  died  in  the  past 
years  without  the  Gospel. 

When  the  pious  Chippewa  chief  Mi-ne-ge-shig,  known 
to  the  writer,  returned  from  a  visit  to  our  Eastern  cities 
two  years  ago,  his  brother-chiefs  gathered  around  him 
and  said : 

"Tell  us  what,  of  all  you  saw,  was  most  wonderful." 

After  a  long  silence  Mi-ne-ge-shig  replied  : 

"When  I  was  in  the  great  churches  and  heard  the 
great  organ,  and  all  the  palefaces  stood  up  and  said, 
*  The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple.  Let  all  the  earth  keep 
silence,'  I  thought,  *  The  palefaces  have  had  this  religion 
all  these  four  hundred  years  and  did  not  give  it  to  us,  and 
now  it  is  late.*    That  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  I  saw." 

And  the  chiefs  said  : 

"  That  is  indeed  most  wonderful !  Now  it  is  late.  It 
is  indeed  noon." 
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The  CHUdreu's  Gilts. 

CAb  ipoken  by  a  girl  of  twelve  and  fonr  amaller  boys.) 

BBSSU. 

There's  a  call  from  afar  and  from  native  land; 
A  call  for  our  Gospel^  so  saving,  so  grand; 
What  can  you  give  for  the  great  demand  ? 

BOYS. 

We  have  not  gold  nor  silver  to  give  ; 

We  will  give  our  pennies  :  our  prayers  we'll  give  ; 

DAVID. 

I  will  give  my  feet,  they  shall  go  and  go, 
Till  the  heathen's  story  the  world  shall  know. 

TOMMIE. 

I  will  give  my  hands  till  their  work  shall  turn 
To  the  gold  I  have  not, — but  can  earn. 

PRED. 

I  will  give  my  eyes  the  story  to  read 

Of  the  heathen's  sorrow,  the  heathen's  need. 

FRANK. 

I  will  give  my  tongue,  that  story  to  tell, 
Till  Christian  hearts  shall  with  pity  swell. 

BESSIE. 

Yott  have  much  to  give,  and  by  and  by 
You  may  hear  a  call  from  the  Voice  on  high, 
'*  To  bear  My  Gospel  o*er  land  and  sea, 
Into  all  the  world — go  ye !  go  ye  !' 


\** 


BOYS. 

Though  of  silver  and  gold  we  have  none  at  all. 
We  will  give  ourselves,  if  we  hear  that  call. 

Mrs.  Slade. 


The  White  Elephant  of  Slam. 

In  Siam  the  white  elephant  is  considered  very  sacred. 
Although  he  is  called  white,  he  is  not  white,  but  a  sort 
of  cream  or  flesh  color.  When  one  is  caught  there  is 
great  rejoioing,  and  he  is  brought  to  the  capital  in  great 
state,  and  the  king  and  court  go  out  to  meet  him. 
When  one  dies  the  whole  nation  mourns  and  he  is  buried 
with  elaborate  ceremonies.  The  people  believe  the 
white  elephant  is  of  equal  rank  with  the  king.  He  has 
a  stable  to  himself  and  twelve  keepers  to  look  after  his 
wants.  When  he  goes  to  the  river  to  bathe  he  is  escorted 
by  other  elephants. 

Boys  in  Barma. 

A  missionary  in  Burma  writes  to  Little  Helpers  : 
In  Burma,  next  to  Siam,  I  find  some  queer  people.  I 
sit  to  write  where  I  can  see  a  school  boys*  playground. 
There  are  a  dozen  or  more  boys,  some  looking  on,  others 
playing  with  two  sticks.  One  of  these,  about  three  or 
four  inches  long,  they  place  upon  the  ground  and  strike 
it  with  the  longer  one  in  a  way  to  make  it  fly  up;  then 
they  knock  it  again,  and  the  one  who  makes  it  go 
farthest  beats.  One  has  just  lost  the  game,  so  he  bends 
over,  and  the  victor  springs  nimbly  upon  his  back  and 
has  a  ride.  One  boy  begged  to  have  his  ears  pulled 
instead  of  giving  the  ride,  but  the  conqueror  was  un- 
merciful. 


Another  play  is  to  run  and  leap  over  a  bar  placed  as 
high  as  the  chest  or  shoulders.  One  day  the  successful 
ones  received  a  banana  each.  Their  religion  teaches 
that  every  act  of  worship  and  every  offering  gains  merit. 
They  seem  to  take  the  same  principle  into  their  play, — 
at  least,  not  to  be  satisfied  if  they  merely  win  in  the 
game. 

Some  of  the  boys  I  look  out  upon  are  working  busily 
in  their  garden  beds ;  others  at  the  well  are  washing 
their  clothes.  Three  are  cooking  rice  and  curry  for 
their  own  and  schoolmates'  breakfast;  and  a  hungry 
set  they  will  be,  so  much  work  and  play,  and  nothing  to 
eat  till  after  eight  o'clock.  Twenty  or  more  boys  are 
working  paddy;  that  is  the  name  of  rice  still  in  the  husk. 

Two  boys  grind  at  the  large  stone  mill  to  loosen  the 
husk;  after  this  it  is  run  through  a  fanning  mill,  then 
sifted  and  pounded.  The  pounder  is  fastened  to  a 
lever,  which  the  boys  make  play  up  and  down  with  their 
feet.  Again  it  is  sifted,  and  the  broken  grains  separated 
from  the  whole  ones,  it  is  hard  work,  and  it  takes 
more  than  an  hour  to  get  enough  to  eat  for  one  day. 
They  will  have  to  do  double  work  this  time,  for  to-mor- 
row is  Sunday. 

The  Clover  llllsslon  Band. 

BY  EDITH  M.  MOSER. 

It  was  only  composed  of  five — this  Clover  Mis- 
sion Band.  Cousin  Easter  came  on  a  visit  to  the  pretty 
village,  bringing  with  her  a  small  cardboard  box  that 
had  a  small  opening  at  the  top,  to  slip  the  missionary 
pennies  in. 

Annie  and  Gertie  Somers  were  interested  at  their 
cousin's  account  of  the  band  she  belonged  to,  what  the 
members  did,  how  nice  it  was,  and  the  reason  for  hav- 
ing a  band. 

"  Do  you  know,  Gertie,"  said  Annie,  "  I've  been 
thinking  the  matter  over, — let's  have  one — a  home 
society  or  band  I  mean." 

'*  Oh  !  do,"  eagerly  assented  her  sister,  "and  we'll 
have  Easter  for  president  awhile  to  show  us  how  to 
manage." 

That  evening,  in  the  twilight,  the  band  was  organized. 
"  What  will  the  name  be  ?  "  was  the  first  question.  '*  I 
have  it  •  "  exclaimed  Gertie,  clapping  her  hands,  "don't 
you  smell  the  new-mown  hay  ?  Well,  Clover  ? "  **  The 
very  thing!"  **So  pretty!"  were  the  answers,  and 
henceforth  under  the  simple  title  the  band  was  known. 

So  those  three — Easter,  Annie  and  Gertie — and  the 
two  little  ones — Johnnie  and  Edna — constituted  the 
"Clover,"  bui  for  a  short  period  of  time,  however.  "It 
need  not  be  entirely  *home,'  though,"  said  Annie,  "I'll 
ask  Burta  Winly  to  join,  and  she  can  do  that,  I  think. 
Admission's  only  three  cents." 

Next  Sunday  afternoon  the  six  congregated  in  the 
parlor  of  the  roomy  old  house.  Elburta  brought  some 
children's  good  papers  she  received  at  the  Sunday-school 
she  attended,  "as  I  have  no  pennies  to  become  a  mem- 
ber," she  said  slowly. 


CHINESE  PASTIMES. 


Oh !  how  eager  the  bright  young  faces  were  when  the 
meeting  was  over.  Burta  immediately  excused  herself, 
stating  she  was  to  return  home.  •  •  *  •  '  All 
summer  through  the  band  held  its  meetings  in  the  par- 
lor. The  older  members  of  the  household  were  delighted 
to  observe  the  new  project  lost  none  of  its  charm  and 
novelty  and  spoke  favorably  of  it. 

Easter  when  leaving  gave  the  box  as  a  keepsake. 
Edwin  Hall,  Johnnie's  favorite  playmate,  became  the 
fifth  in  the  band  when  Easter  left.  Several  weeks  later 
a  letter  was  received  by  President  Gertie  from  the 
cousin  everyone  liked.  "Enclosed  find" — so  it  ran — 
"the  directory  I  promised  you.     When   you  have  the 

amount  collected  you  wish,  send  it  to  Mr.  C ,  the 

treasurer,  and  don't  be  afraid  of  writing  to  him,  for  he 
once  '  spoke '  to  our  Sunday-school  and  is  very  gentle- 
manly. And  hasn't  Burta  Winly  joined  yet?  She 
attended  only  once,  you  know  —the  first  meeting  we  had. 
Poor  child  !  it's  her  sensitiveness  in  being  unable  to 
give  that  leads  her  to  this  act."  Gertie  and  Annie 
re-pondered  over  the  last  remark  of  Easter's  letter,  as 
they  had  done  so  with  the  same  thought  many  times 
before.  Their  friend  said  her  uncle  "contributed  noth- 
ing to  that  sort  of  society,"  and  when  informed  her 
presence  only  was  but  wanted,  replied,  her  mother  would 
not  allow  her  to  attend.  Poor  Elburta  !  She  shed  many 
tears  after  the  interview. 

Meanwhile  the  Clover's  members  cast  in  their  mites 
weekly  with  loving  interest.  "  How  muth  ith  de  pen- 
nieth?"  lisped  little  Johnnie,  asking  of  his  sisters. 
"And  when  will  we  dive  'em?"  put  in  Edna.  "About 
a  hundred  cents,"  smilingly  answered  Annie,  patting 
the  upturned  little  faces,  "  and  we'll  give  them  at  Christ- 
mas— to  be  more  of  a  gift." 

A  week  before  that  joyous  time  the  fund  swelled  with 


the  addition  of  eighty  cents  from  contributions,  aod 
then  that  bit — one  dollar  and  eighty  cents — was  sent 

"I  feel  sure  it  won't  be  despised,  though  small, and 
then " 

"D'spised?"  chimed  in  Edna,  interrupting  Genie, 
"no!  it  won't!  Johnnie  and  me  and  Eddie  is  so 
thankful  there  is  a  Tlover  Miss'on  Band  !  And  eve'y- 
body  is.     Dear  Tlover !  " 

And  the  members  catching  the  little  prattler's  sayirg 
could  echo  her  sentiment — "dear  Clover !  " 


ChlQese  PastfmeB. 

A  missionary  writes  about  what  he  saw  in  Peking, 
China,  on  a  feast-day  : 

"There  was  a  funny  procession  of  men  on  stills. 
They  were  fantastically  dressed,  and  waved  fans  and 
chopsticks  and  other  things,  while  they  shouted  and 
sang  to  amuse  the  people.  One  of  them  was  dressed 
as  a  woman.  All  of  them  seemed  to  be  quite  at  home 
on  the  stilts. 

"Then  there  were  jugglers  spinning  plates  on  sticks, 
and  one  could  spin  a  plate  on  two  sticks  held  at  ri^t 
angles  to  each  other.  How  he  could  do  it  we  could  not 
imagine." 

A  missionary  writes  from  Canton,  China  : 

"  In  October  Canton  is  the  scene  of  a  succession  of 
brilliant  displays  made  in  honor  of  the  god  of  fire. 
Whole  streets  are  thickly  hung  with  lamps  and  chande- 
liers. At  short  intervals  artificial  gateways  are  erected, 
with  groups  of  figures  representing  historical  scenes, 
various  industries,  and  mythological  incidents  placed 
above  them.  They  are  so  arranged  that  the  figures 
move  and  act  certain  pantomimes.  Stages  are  pot  up 
in  the  wider  spaces,  where  baods  of  music  pla^.  la  the 
evening  the  whole  is  lighted  up  and  looks  very  beantiftiL'* 
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Prayers  of  a  Mohammedaii. 

A  Mohammedan  says  his  prayers  five  times  a  day. 
Wherever  he  is  when  the  hour  of  prayer  comes  and 
whatever  he  may  be  doing,  he  spreads  his  mat,  sits  upon 
it,  turns  his  face  toward  Mecca,  bends  until  his  fore- 
head almost  touches  the  ground  and  then  says  his 
prayer  which  is  generally  something  from  the  Koran. 

The  five  hours  of  prayer  are,  first,  between  daybreak 
and  sunrise,  at  noon,  in  the  afternoon,  four  minutes 
after  sunset,  and  at  nightfall.  In  a  city  or  town  the 
times  of  prayer  are  announced  from  the  tower  of  a 
mosque.  The  muezzin  cries  "Allah  is  great.  T  testify 
that  there  is  no  God  but  Allah.  I  testify  that  Moham- 
med is  the  apostle  of  Allah.  Come  to  prayer.  Come 
to  security.  Allah  is  most  great.  There  is  no  Deity 
but  Allah." 

What  One  Missionary  Ant  Did. 

BY  CECIL  EARLS. 

There  was  a  flourishing  Missionary  Band  in  the  little 
village  of  York.  The  little  girls  who  were  members  of 
it  were  just  a  dozen.  They  met  for  one  hour  every 
Thursday  afternoon  at  the  pleasant  home  of  Miss  Land, 
their  leader.  All  these  little  girls  took  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  band,  and  were  greatly  interested  in 
doing  all  they  could  to  help  the  little  heathen  girls 
across  the  ocean. 

One  day  Miss  Land  read  them  a  little  story  about  the 
ants  of  Africa,  how  every  living  thing,  even  to  the  great 
and  powerful  elephant  would  fly  from  an  army  of  these 
little  creatures.  The  secret  of  their  great  power  lay  in 
union.  This  story  pleased  the  children,  and  they  voted 
to  name  the  band  '*The  Missionary  Ants." 

One  Thursday,  after  school,  nearly  all  of  the  "  ants  ** 
were  gathered  in  the  sitting-room  at  Miss  Land's. 

**I  wonder  why  Sadie  doesn't  come,"  observed 
Winnie. 

"  She  called  for  Grace,"  some  one  answered. 

**  Did  she  .«iay  she  was  coming  ?"  asked  Miss  Land. 

**  Yes;  but  she  had  promised  to  call  for  Gracie." 

"  It  is  time  to  commence  the  meeting.  I  think  we 
i?on't  wait  for  them.  Our  *  ants '  must  learn  to  be 
[>rompt,"  said  Miss  Land,  looking  round  on  the  smiling 
aces  of  the  little  girls. 

All  through  the  meeting  many  glances  were  cast 
toward  Grace's  home,  but  the  truants  failed  to  make 
their  appearance. 

**  It's  strange,"  said  Winnie,  "  for  Sadie  was  very 
anxious  to  come.  She's  been  talking  about  it  all  day 
at  school.    Something  must  have  happened." 

The  children  separated,  still  wondering  why  the  others 
tiadn*t  come. 

A  day  or  two  later  Miss  Land  met  Sadie. 

"Why  wasn't  you  at  the  last  missionary  meeting?" 
ibe  asked  pleasantly. 

''  I  started  to  go  but  I  called  for  Grace  and  found  her 
ikk  with  a  ooldy  so  she  couldn't  go,  and  when  I  was 


leaving  her  she  commenced  to  cry  and  coax  me  to  stay 
with  her.  I  didn't  want  to  a  bit,  but  she  seemed  to  feel 
so  badly  and  looked  so  sick,  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  leave 
her.     She  is  such  a  little  thing  and  so  cunning." 

'*  That  was  missionary  work,"  said  Miss  Land,  kissing 
the  rosy  cheek  of  the  little  "  ant," 

**  Missionary  work  !    What  do  you  mean,  Miss  Land  ?" 

"  It  was  just  the  kind  of  missionary  work  I  want  all 
the  *ants '  to  do  every  day.  You  pleased  God  just  as 
much  by  amusing  sick  little  Gracie  as  if  you  had  been 
to  the  band  meeting." 

"O,  I'm  so  glad,"  said  Sadie,  **  for  I  was  afraid  it  was 
wrong  for  me  to  stay  away." 


A  Japanese  OlrFs  Sermon. 

BY   REV.    JAMES   H.    PETTEE   OF  JAPAN. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  little  Japanese  girl  whom 
I  remember  very  well.  She  was  less  than  three  and  a 
half  years  old  at  the  time  of  my  story.  Her  father  had 
been  my  Japanese  teacher  for  some  months.  He  wanted 
to  become  a  minister,  so  the  Japanese  Home  Missionary 
Society  sent  him  (with  his  family)  to  a  large  town  where 
a  few  people  had  learned  something  about  Christ. 

The  little  girl  became  well  acquainted  with  the  people 
living  in  the  next  house.  This  family  believed  in  the 
Buddhist  religion,  but  none  of  them  had  ever  been  to  a 
Christian  meeting.  Japanese  people  are  very  social,  and 
Japanese  houses  are  very  open,  and  one  sees  nearly  all 
that  is  going  on  in  neighboring  houses.  The  little  girl 
spent  a  good  deal  of  her  time  in  the  next  house,  and 
had  grown  to  love  the  woman  who  lived  there  very  much. 
One  day  she  went  in  and  said  in  cunning  Japanese 
child  language,  "  I  want  to  preach  you  a  little  senipon. 
There  are  only  three  parts  to  it: 

"  I.     There  is  only  one  God. 

"  2.     You  mustn't  tell  a  lie. 

"3.     You  ought  to  go  and  hear  my  father  preach." 

Don't  you  think  that  was  a  good  sermon  for  anybody 
to  preach,  especially  for  such  a  little  girl,  and  in  Japan? 

When  we  missionaries,  or  the  Japanese  pastors,  meet 
people  for  the  first  time  who  ask  us  about  "  the  Jesus 
religion,"  what  do  you  suppose  we  say  to  them?  Just 
what  this  little  girl  did: 

1.  **  There  is  only  one  God."  How  many  Gods  do 
you  suppose  there  are  in  Japan?  More  than  8,000,000. 
If  we  should  add  one  more,  and  say,  •*  Please  worship 
this  one  too,"  people  would  say,  "  Oh  yes,  we  don't 
mind  one  more."  We  have  to  tell  them  that  all  their 
gods  are  false  gods,  and  there  is  but  one  true  God. 

2.  "  You  mustn't  tell  a  lie."  The  next  thing  we  talk 
about  is  sin.  Now,  the  sin  which  this  little  girl  knew 
most  about  was  lying.  Mr.  Neesima,  the  Japanese 
whose  wonderful  story  some  of  you  have  read,  and 
whom  some  of  you  have  seen,  says  that  lying  is  one  of 
the  two  great  sins  of  his  people. 

3.  "You  ought  to  go  and  hear  my  father  preach." 
We  tell  the  people  to  go  to  church  or  Sunday-school,  or. 


LITTLE  LUWEN,  OF  JAPAN. 


IN  A  JAPAKE8Z  OABDEN. 


better  Still,  to  Chribt,  as  He  is  the  Savior  of  all  men. 
You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Japanese  woman  nas 
so  much  pleased  vith  the  little  gill's  sermon  that  she  at 
once  began  to  go  to  church.  I  think  every  member  of 
that  family  is  now  a  believer  in  the  "  Jesus  Way," 

V^^asn't  the  child  a  good  missionary,  and  didn't  she 
preach  a  good  sermon?  Remember  she  was  a  little 
Japanese  girl  and  was  less  than  three  and  a  half  years 
old. 

Now  U  the  tim«  Id  begin  to  do  right : 

To-day,  whether  skies  be  dark  or  bright ; 

Make  others  happj  by  good  deeds  of  love. 

Looking  to  Jesus  for  help  from  above : 
And  thua  yoa'U  be  happy  now, 
And  as  the  years  pass  on. 


Little  Luwen,  of  Japan. 

Little  Japanese  boys  are  not  the  little  boys  with  pig- 
tails hanging  from  their  heads:  those  funny  pigtails  ate 
worn  by  the  Chinese  boys.  The  Japanese  wear  their 
hair  cut  tight,  excepting  on  the  top  of  their  heads,  where 
the  hair  grows  like  a  cup.  Their  eyes  are  shaped  like 
beans.  Luwen  is  the  name  of  a  boy  in  Japan  who 
knows  how  to  paint  pictures  of  little  boys  tike  himself, 
and  birds  and  flowers,  on  rice-paper. 

Luwen's  dress  is  queer,  for  he  wears  a  pair  of  blue 
pants  with  a  blue  shirt  over  them.  His  stockings  are 
made  like  mittens,  and  he  puts  his  big  toe  where  his 
thumb  would  go  in  a  mitten.     Laying  a  piece  of  rice- 


paper  on  the  dooi,  a  dish  of  paints,  and  one  of  water, 
he  is  ready  for  work.  Then  he  sits  on  his  heels  and 
paints  a  picture.  Every  one  in  Japan  sits  on  the  Rcor, 
as  they  have  no  chairs.  The  way  Luwen's  sii:ter  heats 
his  rice  for  dinner  is  by  pouring  hct  tea  over  it.  When 
Luwen  was  a  baby  and  his  sister  carried  him  out  lo 
walk,  she  strapped  him  on  her  back. 

One  day  he  wore  a  red  cap;  then  everyone  who  saw 
him  knew  he  had  smallpox.  Luwen  is  now  old  enough 
to  go  to  school.  When  he  starts  from  home  he  straps 
on  his  feet  shoes  which  are  called  clogs,  but  before  lie 
enters  school  he  takes  them  off,  fcr  the  Japanese  never 
wear  them  in  the  house. 

As  the  boys  who  go  to  school  wear  swords,  Luveti 
wears  one  in  his  belt.  Any  fruit  or  toys  he  buys  on  the 
street  he  carries,  not  in  his  pocket,  but  in  his  sleeves, 
which  are  large  and  full.  Luwen  has  a  picture  book  of 
ladies  and  houses,  and  when  a  lady  or  a  house  is  too 
large  for  the  page,  by  turning  the  leaf  over  he  finds  the 
rest  of  it  on  the  other  side. 

Better  than  his  picture  book  he  likes  to  hear  bis 
grandmother  tell  him  stories  about  cats  and  monkeys- 
Luwen's  kitten  has  no  tail,  for  none  of  the  cats  have  in 
Japan.  While  I  am  telling  you  about  Luwen,  and  the 
sun  is  shining  in  this  country,  Luwen's  grandmother 
has  finished  telling  him  about  the  dogs  and  it  is  time 
for  him  to  go  to  bed,  for  it  is  night  in  Japan.  So  he 
lies  down  en  a  quilt  with  his  head  on  a  block  for  a  pil' 
low,  and  then  putting  a  quilt  over  kim,  he  goes  to  sleep. 
—  ireii  Sfri«s. 
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Telling  Fortnne§  In  China. 

Imperial  Board  of  Astronomers  in  China  pub- 
nually  an  almanac,  in  which  are  given  the  lucky 
lucky  days  throughout  the  year  and  the  kind  of 
ss  which  maybe  engaged  in  on  the  days  described 
y,  and  these  are  carefully  studied  by  the  people, 
are  also  professional  fortune  tellers  in  every  city 
empire.  Some  of  them  occupy  houses,  but  the 
f  them  have  a  small  table  and  with  pencil,  slate 
per  establish  themselves  in  the  outer  courtyards 
ch-fiequented 
s,  or  by  the  sides 
fded  streets, 
re  are  several  dif- 
ways  of  telling 
rtunes,  but  the 
ommon  way  is  to 
e  a  pencil,  ink 
per,  and  a  small 
which  are  placed 
iber  of  bits  of 
paper  each  con- 
a  single  written 
:er. 

is  a  woman  who 
her  fortune  told, 
ys  the  necessary 

I  then  draws  out 
he  folded  papers, 
laracter —  Tih  — 
nain,"  is  gener- 
rilten  on  it  and 
nune  teller  tells 
:omposed  of  tw6 
alking,  the  sun 
,  inch.  The  two 
liking  shows  that 

II  agree  well  with 
and  will  have  a 
usband.  The  sun 
and  life-bringing 
9VS  she  will  live 
:ome  old.  The 
:er  for  an  inch  is 

identical    with 

talented  and  shows  she  will   have  a  talented 
id  and  a  bright,  happy  life. 
issionary  writes  about  what  he  saw  in  the  streets 
ing: 

:  stopped  to  look  at  some  fortune  tellers,  who 
oing  a  good  business.  They  had  crowds  around 
nd  were  taking  in  money  every  few  minutes.  One 
n  had  a  little  bird  in  a  cage,  and  he  had  a  table 
he  folded  and  carried  on  his  back  when  he  was 
J  from  one  place  to  another.  When  he  opened 
IS,  he  spread  his  table,  and  then  laid  out  some 

paper  which  were  folded  so  that  nobody  coutd 
at  was  inside 


"  Next  he  let  the  bird  out  of  the  cage,  which  immedi- 
ately went  forward  and  picked  up  one  of  the  slips  and 
carried  it  to  bis  master.  The  man  then  opened  the 
paper  and  read  what  was  written  on  it,  and  from  this 
paper  he  made  a  prediction  about  the  fortune  of  the 
person  who  had  engaged  him. 

"There  was  another  fortune  teller  who  did  his  work 
by  writing  on  a  plate.     He  had  several  sheets  of  paper 
folded  up,  and  from  these  he  asked  his  customer  to 
select  one.     When  the  selection  was  made,  he  dissected 
the  writing  by   aid    of 
signs  on  his  plate,  and 
showed  a  most  wonder- 
ful good  fortune  for  the 
customer,    who    went 
away  delighted." 


A  Little  Girl  in  Chins. 

One  peep  I  must  give 
you  of  a  Chinese  girl. 

Imagine  a  bright-faced 
child  with  raven  hair 
gathered  into  a  long 
thick  plait,  which  hangs 
down  her  back  and  is 
tied  at  the  end  with  a 
scarlet  cord,  and  with 
tunic  and  trousers  of 
blue  cotton,  trimmed 
with  bands  of  ribbon. 
She  is  listening  to  a 
story  you  know  very 
well,  and  her  dark  eyes 
grow  bright  with  inter- 
est as  she  hears  of  the 
Savior  who  placed  his 
hands  on  the  little  ones 
and  blessed  them.  How 
different  from  the  tales 
of  fear  and  dread  which 
she  has  heard  about  her 
own  idols ! 

Time  passes  away. 
She  has  been  baptized, 
her  mother  hasdied,  and  she  is  now  living  with  an  aunt, 
who,  like  herself,  loves  the  Lord  Jesus.  This  aunt  and 
her  friends  are  tal'-iing  about  a  chapel  which  has  been 
blown  down  by  a  violent  storm,  and  they  determine  to 
give  help  for  rebuilding  it,  "  Cannot  I  do  something  ?" 
Shin-ku  asks  herself.  "  I  who  have  received  so  much, 
cannot  I  do  a  little  to  help  to  build  the  house  of  God  V 
Quietly  she  withdraws  to  her  own  little  room,  and 
there  bending  over  the  box  which  contains  her  girlish 
treasures  she  draws  from  the  very  bottom  a  long  string 
of  cash.  Only  a  hundred  or  so  in  all,  amountint;  to  not 
much  more  than  sixpence  in  English  money,  but  they 
are  all  that  she  possesses.     Nearly  every  coin  ha.s  a  his- 
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tory.  Here  is  one  of  a  special  reign,  given  her  as  a 
keepsake  when  cash  was  being  counted  and  strung; 
here  another  received  from  a  neighbor  for  some  piece 
of  work  she  has  done.  And  now  she  carries  the  little 
string  of  coins  into  the  next  room,  and  with  a  very 
happy  look  on  her  face,  lays  it  on  the  table  amongst  the 
other  offerings. 

Have  we  ever  given  as  much  as  Shin-ku — our  all  to 
Christ  ? — Juvenile  Herald, 


How  the  Chinese  Pray. 

A  missionary  in  China  writes  as  follows: 

"  The  Chinese  very  often  consult  their  idols  to  learn 
whether  they  will  be  successful  in  anything  they  are 
about  to  undertake,  or  whether  they  should  engage  in 
something  which  they  wish  to  undertake.  The  Bible 
tells  us  not  to  be  anxious  about  to-morrow,  but  do  our 
duty  always,  and  leave  the  results  in  the  hands  of  our 
Heavenly  Father;  but  the  Chinese  only  care  for  results; 
they  do  not  care  for  duty. 

"  But  some  of  you  will  say,  *  Please  tell  us  hinv  they 
•  worship  their  idols.  How  do  they  get  an  answer  when 
they  consult  their  gods  ?*     I  will  tell  you. 

**  The  temple-keeper  has  a  counter  where  he  sells  the 
things  used  in  worship.  When  a  man  goes  into  a  tem- 
ple he  buys  some  paper  with  tin  foil  on  it,  which  repre- 
sents money,  some  incense  sticks  which  are  made  of 
sandal  wood,  dust  and  paste,  and  smell  very  sweet  when 
lighted,  and  some  wax  candles.  He  then  burns  the 
paper,  lights  the  candles  and  the  incense  sticks,  and 
puts  them  in  a  brass  vase  or  censer,  filled  with  ashes. 
While  these  are  burning  he  kneels  down  before  the  idol 
^  and  knocks  his  head  against  the  ground.  When  he 
wishes  to  know  whether  his  prayers  will  be  answered,  he 
may  use  two  methods.  One  way  is  to  take  two  pieces 
of  wood,  flat  on  one  side  and  rounded  on  the  other;  if 
you  cut  a  cucumber  in  two  lengthwise  it  will  give  you  a 
good  idea  of  these  bits  of  wood.  He  throws  these  up 
and  sees  which  side  is  uppermost,  as  bad  boys  do  when 
they  *  pitch  cents/  If  both  rounded  sides  are  upper- 
most he  considers  it  a  favorable  answer. 

**  The  other  way  is  to  take  a  kind  of  wooden  tumbler 
in  which  are  one  hundred  or  more  slips  of  bamboo, 
numbered  i,  2,  3,  etc.  He  shakes  the  tumbler  until  one 
of  the  lot  falls  out.  Laying  this  aside,  he  shakes  it 
again,  until  he  gets  as  many  as  he  wishes.  The  temple- 
keeper  has  a  number  of  paper  tickets  corresponding  to 
the  lots.  The  worshiper  buys  the  tickets  with  the  same 
numbers  as  his  lots — for  instance,  if  he  has  lots  No.  3, 
7,  29  and  68,  he  buys  these  tickets.  The  *  oracular' 
answer  is  very  hard  to  understand;  but  in  the  temple 
there  are  a  number  of  fortune-tellers  and  men  who  ex- 
plain these  tickets;  from  these  the  man  learns  whether 
he  has  a  favorable  answer  or  not. 

'^  It  is  sad  to  see  men  and  women,  who  in  other  things 
are  intelligent  enough,  believing  in  such  nonsense.  But 
their  minds  are  blinded  because  they  have  turned  away 


from  the  true  God.  Will  you  not  pray  to  God  to  bless 
the  missionaries  who  are  trying  to  teach  those  heathens 
about  the  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  hath 
sent  ?" — Juvenile  Herald, 

Praying  to  a  Tortoise. 

In  China  it  rained  a  day  and  a  night,  and  ever}-one 
said:  *'  What  a  good  rain — just  at  the  right  time,  too  I" 
It  rained  another  day  and  night,  and  people  said:  '*  It 
is  too  much."  It  rained  a  third  day  and  night,  and 
walls  and  houses  began  to  fall  down,  and  people  said: 
*•  Why  does  heaven  send  us  so  much  rain  ?"  It  rained 
four  days  and  four  nights,  and  it  was  dismal  in  the  night 
to  hear  the  clatter  and  rumble  of  falling  wall.  There 
was  hardly  a  house  that  did  not  leak.  Many  houses 
fell  down  bodily;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  river  rose  and 
roared  down,  overflowing  both  banks  of  a  bed  a  mile 
and  a  half  broad.  But  this  was  not  all.  It  began  to 
eat  away  the  fenced  flelds  of  kitchen  gardens  so  rapidly 
that  it  was  at  their  doors  almost  before  people  could 
move  their  things.     It  was  alarming. 

I  went  to  see  it;  and  there  was  the  yellow  flood  rag- 
ing along,  carrj'ing  with  it  great  trees,  grain,  and  the 
timbers  and  furniture  of  houses.  Just  as  I  got  to  the 
bank  I  saw  swept  past  two  chickens,  trying  to  balance 
themselves  on  a  straw  raft  that  had  been  part  of  a  roof, 
and  was  now  dancing  on  the  waves.  A  few  yards 
behind  was  another  chicken  simply  sitting  in  the  water. 

On  shore,  people  were  trying  to  remove  their  things, 
but  everything  was  so  deep  in  mud  that  it  was  difficult 
to  move  anything.  The  water  kept  rising,  too,  and  had 
swept  away  so  much  land  that  not  only  had  some  forty 
cottages  been  carried  away,  but  the  river  had  eaten  its 
way  all  but  up  to  the  boundary  wall  of  the  yard  of  the 
pawnshop. 

Things  looked  desperate;  and  in  their  distress  the 
Chinese  had  recourse  to  a  god,  who  they  supposed 
could  manage  the  river.  So  they  got  a  pig  and  cut  its 
throat,  and  took  it  up  to  a  little  temple  and  threw  it 
into  the  river  there  as  an  offering  to  this  god.  And  who 
was  this  god  ?  Neither  more  nor  less  than  a  tortoise ! 
Next  morning  when  they  went  out  to  see  how  the  river 
was,  they  found  that  the  flood  had  carried  away  the 
temple  before  which  they  offered  the  pig.  After  offer- 
ing the  pig  the  next  thing  they  did  was  to  make  a  vow 
to  the  tortoise,  and  the  vow  was  a  promise  that  if  the 
water  did  not  rise  higher  they  would  put  up  a  stage, 
hire  a  company  of  players,  and  have  a  six  days'  theat- 
rical exhibition  in  honor  of  the  tortoise.  The  river  did 
not  rise  higher,  so  the  exhibition  is  to  come  ofif.  Is  it 
not  pitiful  to  think  that  a  whole  townful  of  men,  some 
of  them  educated,  too,  should  pray  to  a  tortoise  ? 

In  another  larger  town,  sixty  miles  further  down  the 
same  river,  when  the  flood  came  they  offered  several 
pigs  and  vowed  no  less  than  Ave  sets  of  theatrical  exhi- 
bition of  six  days  each,  all  in  honor  of  the  same  god. 
In  their  distress  they  cried  to  a  tarioisti-^Rev^  James 
Gilmour. 
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Hf  Work* 

ril  be  a  mifnionary  now, 
And  work  the  best  I  may 

For  I  want  to  work  for  Grod, 
I'here  snrelj  is  a  way. 

1*11  pray  for  those  who  cross  the  sea 

My  offering  too  1*11' send 
And  do  all  that  is  in  my  power 

This  great,  bad  world  to  mend. 

We  all  mAy  work  for  Jesus, 

Wherever  we  may  be, 
111  try  to  work  for  Jesus 

Who  did  so  much  for  me. 


Tbe  ]IIflU«y«B  Islands* 

A  DUlofHi^  for  aeyen  boys. 

BT  FAXinX  BOPKB  rSVDOB. 

Unclb  Chablie,  a  retired  missionary ; 
Willie,  o  lad  of  fifteen^  the  leader  of  a 
mission  band;  Edward,  Eugene,  Ernest, 
Frank  and  Harry,  members  of  the  band, 

Willie. — *' You  see,  uncle,  I  have  in- 
vited several  of  our  boys  to  be  present 
at  our  talk  this  afternoon,  and  we  are  all 
very  anxious  to  hear  about  your  tour 
among  the  Maylayan  Islands.  How  many 
of  these  islands  are  there? 

Uncle — **The  principal  groups  are 
the  Sunda  Islands,  which  include  Suma- 
tra,  Java,  Bali.  Sumbawa,  Flores,  Rotti, 
Timor  and  Sandal-wood  land ;  the 
Philippine  group.  120  in  number,  lying 
to  the  north  of  Borneo ;  Celebes  and  the 
Saleya  Islands  north  of  Flores  ;  the  Mo- 
luocas.  east  of  Celebes ;  the  Western  or 
Dutch  Division  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea, 
north  of  Australia ;  and  the  islands  of 
Penang,  Singapore  and  Labuan,  includ- 
ing also  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  and 
several  smaller  groups  of  islands.  These 
make  up  the  *  Malayan  Archipelago,'  the 
largest  and  most  important  system  of 
island  groups  in  the  world,  noted  espe- 
cially for  their  rich  ores  and  valuable 
products." 

Edward. — ''As  seen  on  the  map.  this 
extensive  domain  stretches  from  95°  to 
140*  east  longitude,  and  from  ir  to  19** 
south  latitude.  Will  you  please  tell  us 
to  whom  these  islands  belong,  or  by 
whom  they  are  governed  ?'* 

Uncle. — "Borneo  and  a  portion  of 
Papua,  the  two  largest  islands  in  the 
world,  except  Australia,  are  governed  by 
the  Dutch,  as  are  also  Bali,  a  large  por- 
tion of  Celebes,  the  Moluccas  and  several 
of  the  smaller  Sunda  islands ;  Nether- 
lands has  control  of  Java  and  Sumatra ; 
and  England  of  Singapore.  Penang.  Lab- 
uan and  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  while 
Spain  controls  about  three-fourths  of  the 
area  of  the  Philippine  group;  and  the 
east  is  governed  by  independent  native 
lirincea,  aooording  to  their  own  laws  and 
Gostoms.'* 

EOOSNE.— Bbve  these  native  princes  or 
n^Jahfl  ntalned  any  real  pow  jr  over  their 


Beveral  domains,  or  are  they  mere 
nominal  rulers,  controlled  by  their 
foreign  conquerors?'* 

Uncle.—**  The  Malay  rajahs  still  hold 
possession  of  portions  of  all  the  groups 
of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  and  have 
undisputed  sovereignty  in  their  respect- 
ive domains,  except  where  they  have 
bartered  their  rights  for  certain  pecuni- 
ary considerations  to  the  foreign  inter- 
lopers. Wliile  among  the  Moluccas  or 
Spice  Islands,  I  saw  at  Peroate  and  Tidor, 
the  only  two  native  princes  of  the  Mo- 
luccas who  yet  retain  even  a  semblance 
of  power  over  their  former  kingdoms ; 
and  these  two  islands,  which  are  among 
the  smallest  of  the  Molucca  group,  are 
rather  the  political  centers  of  the  ab- 
original inhabitants  than  either  agri- 
cultural or  commercial  depots.  Even 
these  rajahs,  though  retaining  the  appel- 
lation of  '  Sultan*  by  courtesy,  aie  really 
only  pensioned  officials  under  the  Dutch 
government,  each  having  sold  his  birth- 
right to  the  Holland  government  for  an 
annuity  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars." 

FRA.NK. — **Do  these  officials—the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  old  and  the  new 
regime — meet  amicably  on  public  occa- 
sions, or  is  there  jealousy  between 
themr 

Uncle.— There  is  great  punctilious- 
ness of  etiquette  between  the  two— each 
being  very  chary  of  yielding  one  iota  to 
the  other.  I  was  told  that  when  a  court 
ball  or  reception  occurs  at  the  palace  of 
the  resident,  as  the  Dutch  commandant 
of  the  port  is  styled,  the  resident  receives 
the  sultan  at  the  entrance  of  the  main 
reception  room,  embraces  him,  and  leads 
him  to  a  seat  beside  his  own.  When 
dinner  is  announced,  the  resident  gives 
his  arm  to  the  sultana,  while  upon  the 
brown  palm  of  the  sultan  rests  the  white 
glove  of  the  Hollander's  fair-haired 
dame— the  two  couples  being  seated 
vis-a-vis,  and  served  in  precisely  the  same 
style." 

Ernest. — **What  was  the  appearance 
of  the  rajahs  you  saw  T 

Uncle. — **The  Kajah  of  Pernate  was 
then  a  well-preserved,  rather  intellectual 
man  of  sixty,  a  very  handsome  specimen 
of  his  race,  with  easy,  graceful  manners, 
and  a  fund  of  dry  humor  that  rendered 
him  a  very  agreeable  companion." 

Harry. — •*  What  was  his  dress  —native 
or  European  ?" 

Uncle. — •*  Native,  always.  When  I 
saw  him  he  wore,  usually,  a  dark  silk 
sarang,  in  lieu  of  European  pants,  with 
a  tight-fitting  jacket  of  blue  or  green 
velvet,  richly  embroidered  and  confined 
at  the  waist  by  a  jeweled  girdle.  His 
silken  turban  was  of  vast  dimensions 
and  studded  with  all  manner  of  precious 
stones,  and  his  Moorish  sandals  were 
adorned  with  the  same  profusion  of 
gleaming  gems." 


Willie. — "  Did  you  have  no  opportu- 
nity of  visiting  any  of  the  independent 
native  princes  who  govern  according  to 
their  own  laws?" 

Uncle.— •* Yes;  while  in  Java,  we 
visited  the  Sultans  of  Sourakarta  and 
Djokjokasta— the  last  bebig  the  name 
best  known  in  Javan  history  for  courage 
and  invincibility  as  an  independent 
native  sovereignty.  The  sultan  then  in 
power  was  of  ancient  family,  finely 
formed,  and  with  a  dignity  and  intelli- 
gence l)efitting  his  high  position.  He 
conversed  in  several  languages,  using 
Arabic,  French  and  Latin,  quite  as 
readily  as  his  own  tongue. " 

Ernest.—**  Did  you  find  the  other,  the 
sultan  of  Sourakarta,  equally  interest- 
ingr 

Uncle  — **  Quite  as  much  so.  He  was 
a  well-informed  and  courtly  gentleman, 
with  a  polish  of  mind  and  manners  we 
did  not  expect  to  find  hidden  away  in 
the  heart  of  Java.  He  is  said  to  be  the 
most  distinguished  of  all  the  Blalayan 
princes,  and  conversed  with  readiness  on 
the  general  politics  of  Europe  and 
America  He  accepted  an  Arabic  Bible 
with  evident  pleasure,  and  after  promis- 
ing to  read  it,  invited  us  to  a  military 
review.  The  silken  robes  and  jeweled 
turbans  of  his  troops  seemed  far  better 
suited  to  the  harem  than  the  battlefield, 
but  the  manoeuvres  of  this  grand  oriental 
army  certainly  did  credit  to  their  royal 
instructor  in  militaiy  tactics." 

Edward.— *•  What  weapons  are  in  use 
among  the  Malays?" 

Uncle. —  *' They  have  firearms,  of 
course,  as  do  all  nations  in  our  day,  but 
the  distinguishing  weapon  of  Malayan 
soldiers  is  the  Arr/V*,  a  short  sword  worn 
at  the  back  and  passed  into  the  girdle. 
This  is  always  carried  by  officeis  and 
privates,  and  very  frequently  by  civil- 
ians— the  long  sword  only  by  officers." 

Eugene. — '*  In  what  sort  of  palaces  do 
the  rajahs  live  ?"  • 

Uncle.—''  That  of  the  Sultan  of  Soura- 
karta is  built  in  Pagoda  form,  with 
chaste  and  beautiful  architectural  adorn- 
ments. It  is  surrounded  by  a  semicircle 
of  smaller  buildings  of  much  the  same 
appearance,  though  somewhat  less  im- 
posing. The  grandest  view  is  at  night, 
when  the  whole  immense  pile,  from 
base  to  turret,  is  one  blaze  of  light,  that, 
but  for  the  tropical  growth,  might  l)e 
seen  miles  away.  Inside  it  was  superbly 
magnificent  in  the  display  of  gold  and 
precious  stones,  in  costly  carpets  and 
exquisite  hangings,  and  the  lavish  ex- 
hibition of  pictures,  mirrors,  statuettes 
and  bijouterie  generally." 

Ernest.— **  What  is  the  climate  of 
Java,  and  its  soil  T 

Uncle.—"  With  the  exception  of  the 
marshy  districts  on  the  coast,  the  climate 
is  pleasant  and  healthy ;  the  soil  very 
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fertile,  prodncing  in  great  abnndaDce, 
excellent  coffee,  indigo,  tea,  cinnamon, 
rice,  sogar.  tobacco,  maice,  cotton  and  a 
great  varietf  of  fniitr.  The  mountains 
are  covered  with  coffee  plantations  to 
three  thoiuuuid  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
and  valuable  forests  of  teak  and  other 
timber  are  found  all  through  the  island." 

Feank.— "  ^bet  is  the  moral  status  of 
this  great  island  I'' 

Uncle. — "  In  morals  and  civilisation 
the  Javanese  are  superior  to  the  people 
of  Celebes  and  Sumatra.  For  full  fortj 
yeare  the  proeperitj  of  this  iiiland  has 
steadily  increased,  that  is,  in  a  temporal 
point  of  view,  but  evangelization  has 
prc^ressed  slowlj,  as  the  government 
strictlj  forbids  proselyting.  Religious 
effort  has  bt^n  confined  to  the  coast,  and 
the  natives  of  the  interior  have  beta  in- 
structed neither  in  the  precepts  of 
Christianity  nor  the  first  principles  of 
education." 

WiLUE.— Tell  us  something  of  Suma- 
tra, tucle,  its  climate,  soil,  etc." 

Usc'LB.— •'  This  great  island,  more  than 
a  thousand  miles  long  and  in  some  por- 
tions nearly  three  hundred  miles  wide, 
bas  a  population  of  more  than  five  mil- 
lions of  souls,  most  of  whom  are  low- 
sunken  in  pin.  and  little  is  being  done 
for  their  moral  or  religious  training. 
The  climate  is  not  healthy  for  foreigners, 
the  soil  is  very  productive— notubly  of 
fine  fruits  —and  excellent  forests  abound 
from  which  large  quantities  oi  timber 
are  exported." 

Frank.—"  I  have  beard  that  the  people 
of  Bali  and  Sumtawa  are  superior  to  the 
surrounding  tribes.     Did  you  find  them 

U.\ci.E.— "  Yes.  The  people  of  Buli 
excel  in  sculpture  and  the  aris.  and  those 
of  Sumhawa  are  nated  for  their  quiet, 
inoffensive  lives.  Both  these  islands 
are  volcanic,  and  the  eruptions  of  Ht. 
Tambora,  in  the  island  of  Sumbawa,  are 
often  rery  severe  "         , 

Harry,  — '■  I  should  like  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  Philippine  Islands— of  Ma- 
nilla especially — from  which  the  beauti- 
ful pineapple  handkerchiefs  and  scarfs 
are  brought.  They  are  produced  from  the 
fibre  of  the  tuft  at  the  top  of  the  fruit, 
stripped  out  and  woven  by  little  hand- 
looms  ;  and  a  lady  who  has  one  told 
mamma  that  these  beautiful  handker- 
chiefs can  be  obtained  no  where  else  in 
the  wide  world  but  Manilla,  and  they 
are  in  such  demand  that  they  are  always 
sold  three  or  four  years  in  advance  of 
the  manufacture." 

Uncls.— "The  handkerchiefs  sell  for 
from  one  to  five  oimces  of  gold,  each, 
and  one  of  the  jinilian,  the  finest  sort, 
ordered  by  the  Queen  of  Spain,  cost  (jOO. 
The  population  of  these  islands  is  about 
seven  millions,  and  they  belong  to  Spain, 
These  islands  were  discovered  by  Uagel 


Tff£  DOLLS'  RECEPTION. 

Ian,  iu  1G21,  and  named  in  honor  of  the 
Prince  of  Asturia,  afterward  Phillip 
II.  Manilla,  on  the  Island  of  Luzon,  is 
the  capital  and  metropolis  of  the  group.'' 


A  Dolls*  ReeepllOH. 

In  Heathen  Woman's  Friend  we  find 
the  following  description  of  a  dolls'  re- 
ception which  was  given  by  a  band  called 
the  "  Little  Ruths."  Their  object  was 
to  raise  money  to  support  a  scholar  in 
one  of  the  mission  schools  in  Tokio. 
The  writer  says:  "We  had  IBO  dolls. 
There  was  not  one  cent  of  expense,  as 
tliedollH  were  all  loaned.  In  a  few  esses 
laliea  took  the  trouble  to  re-dress  them; 
but  geaerally  they  were  sent  in  just  as 
they  were  dressed.  They  were  of  all 
sizes,  styles  and  ages.  We  gave  up  two 
rooms  to  them,  and  then  arranged  them 
in  groups  On  the  piano,  with  old  lace 
curtains  draped  above  them,  and  the 
usual  '  marriage  bell,'  were  two  lovely 
wedding  parties. 

"Intbecaseof  oneof  them,  the  groom 
aid  bride  and  mother  were  sent  in  by 
one  of  the  ladies,  who  deals  in  dolls  and 
their  apparel.  The  other  groom  was  an 
old. man  doll,  thathadbeeninour  family 
about  fifty  years.  He  had  a  lovely  mod- 
em bride  by  his  side.  And,  to  complete 
the  party,  were  twenty  or  more  dolls, 
of  all  sixes,  from  a  dainty  young  lady  to 
a  sedate  matron  leading  a  little  bisque 
figure  arrayed  in  a  Mother  Bub  bard 
cloak  and  bonnet  of  velvet.  There  was 
an  old  doll-head,  sixty  years  of  age,  n-ith 
the  hair  arranged  in  the  style  of  that 
period:  one  little  wooden  cradle,  and  an 
odd  rag  doll,  each  sixty  years  old;  some 
ancient  dolt  chairs,  one  large  wax  doll, 
yellow  with  age,  and  a  former  belle. 

"On a  large  round  table  was  the  'old 
ladies'  group,'— four  immense  dolls,  sit- 
ting round  a  tea-table,  each  wearing  an 
old-fashioned  cap.  one  a  queer  old  cape 
on  her  lihoulders,  another  a  handkerchief 
folded  Quaker  fashion,  and  one  had  her 
knitting  Each  had  her  name  on  the  back 
of  her  chair.  Beside  one  of  them  w 
tall  negro  doll  '  Samlxi.'  Standing  by 
another  old  lady  waa  a  colored  nurse, 
holding  in  her  arms  two  babies,  repre. 


senting  twins,  who  had  been  sent  in  \if 
the  fond  parents  to  be  «xhit>ited  at  the 
te«-party. 

Another  group  was  the  village  school. 
My  sister  lent  two  dozen  dolls  dressed  to 
send  away  to  a  zenana  school.  These 
we  arrant^  on  old. fashioned  benches 
with  high  bocks,  with  a  prim  old  doll  for 
teacher,  a  map  and  blacklioard  on  the 
wall,  and  'Mary  and  her  little  lamb'  just 
leaving  the  room.  Mary  beifig  a  pretty 
China  doll,  with  a  dainty  knitted  dress. 

"  Another  group  was  composed  of 
baby  dolls,'  all  in  high  chairs.  Armed 
with  rattles  and  nursing  bottles  and  little 
plaything)),  they  looked  very  lifelike. 
Oce  lady  sent  somegenuine  Indian  dolls; 
although  evidently  from  among  their 
nice  ones,  the  comparison  waa  so  un- 
favorable to  the  poor  squaw  and  her 
chief,  that  we  hoped  the  sight  might 
lead  some  to  the  proper  side  of  the  'In- 
dian question,'  We  had  a  German  doll, 
a  'flihermin  of  Ireland,'  a  'Highlander.' 
etc.,  all  genuine,  having  come  across  the 
waters.  We  had  other  groups,  but  this 
will  give  you  an  idea. 

"The dolls  should  either  stand  or  sit 
down,  not  lie  down,  as  they  show  to 
better  advantage.  We  borrowed  stand- 
ards used  for  exhibiting  dolls;  then  by 
using  fine  wire,  pencils,  blocks,  and 
other  contrivances,  hid  by  the  dress,  we 
could  place  them  as  we  wished.  Of 
course  we  had  a  modem  doll  house  all 
complete  and  on  a  large  scale.  Another 
feature  which  added  interest  was  the 
poetry  arranged  for  the  different  groups. 

"Bach  member  of  the  family  that  could 
make  a  rhyme  was  called  to  exercise 
the  gift,  and  these  rhymes  called  forth 
much  amusement  and  interest.  Our  ad- 
vertisement in  the  daily  papers  was  in 
rhyme,  and  helped  to  call  attention  to 
our  little  enterpiiee.  We  charged  ten 
cents  admission,  keeping  open  two  after- 
noons between  certain  hours.  Though 
the  weather  was  very  unfavorable,  still 
the  people  came,  and  we  made  over 
forty  dollars,  though  we  had  nothing  to 
sell.  All  voted  it  a  wonderful  sncoeas, 
and  we  thanked  God  that  He  had  helped 
us  in  the  undertaking.  It  required  a 
good  dealof  work  to  return  the  dolls  to 
their  owners  in  good  condition.  We  had 
labeled  them  all  as  they  came,  under- 
neath their  dresses,  to  prevent  mistakes." 


PratsB  Ibn  iavlor. 

Jesus  hail  1  the  King  of  glory  1 
Earth  rejoices  in  Thy  sway ; 

Heathen  nations  hear  Thy  story 
Heathen  darkness  yields  to-day. 

Every  idol  falls  before  The«, 
Seeks  thenight  from  wbenoe  It  aaa», 
I     While  ten  thouaand  ■ooli  adora  TbM^ 
Trophlee  of  Thj  Mvinc  nam*. 


IDOL  WORSHIPERS. 
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■b4  Tbdr  Worshipers* 

BY  MBS.  M.  O.  KBVNIDT. 

ion  with  motions,  given  at  the  Chil> 
onary  May  Festival, 
folded  hands  or  arms  folded  in  front, 
psalm  and  song  the  motions  are  sim- 
>  words  heaUien,  or  far  off,  extend 
lengrth  toward  the  east;  at  God,  point 
heaveos,  both  hands  raised;  at  the 
i*s  bands,  hammering  motion;  touch 
mouth,  throat,  etc.,  as  each  f»art  is 

b8sa«re  in  Isaiah  have  several  boys. 
ed  to  make  the  various  motions  of 
ith  and  carpenter,  hewing  and  plant- 
,  warming;  hands  at  the  flre,  etc. 
ords  *'  he  is  huuKry  *'  to  the  words 
t,**  let  the  voice  g^ow  fainter  and 
the  head  droop  and  the  whole  ap- 
one  of  exhaustion.) 

BINOLB  VOICE. 

do  you  the  story  know 

is?    And  can  you  show 

J  are  like,  and  by  whose  hands 

d  the  gods  of  heathen  lands  ? 

on  by  the  Band  of  Psalm  cxv^ 
motions. 

FIB8T  CHILD. 

id  in  his  Psalms  hath  told 
3  silver  are,  and  gold  ; 
vork  of  human  hands, 
9  of  far-off  heathen  lands. 

Chorus, 

3  in  the  heavens  above  ; 

se  Him  with  full  hearts  of  love ; 

it  hosannas  to  His  name. 

ven  and  earth  His  power  pro- 

8ECOND  CHILD. 

ave  mouths,  but  cannot  talk  ; 
ave  feet,  but  cannot  walk  ; 
that  cannot  see  have  they ; 
that  not  a  word  can  say. 

Chorus. 

8  in  the  heavens  above,  etc. 

THIRD  CHILD. 

:hat  ne*er  a  sound  have  heard  : 
.t  for  work  have  never  stirred ; 
\  nose  that  cannot  smell, 
through  wliich  no  note  doth 

Chorus. 
8  in  the  heavens  above,  etc. 

FOURTH  CHILD. 

•ne  that  trusteth  them, 
thless  idols  wrought  by  men — 
who  make  them  with  their 

lese  gods  of  heathen  lands. 

Chorus. 
3  in  the  heavens  above,  etc. 
m  with  motions  of  Isaiah  xliv: 

SIKQLB   VOICE. 

d  be  your  little  hands, 
get  her,  you  may  tell 
:e  gods  of  heathen  lands 
it  Gcd  we  love  so  well. 


Chorus, 
Our  Qod  is  in  the  heavens  above,  etc. 

CLASS. 

If  we  our  love  to  Him  confei^s 

He  will  be  mindful  us  to  bless. 

He  has  enough  to  spare  for  all, 

Holds  wide  His  arms  to  great  and  small. 

Chorus, 
Our  God  is  in  the  heavens  above,  etc. 

What  priceless  bleEsings  thus  are  given 
By    Him    who   made  both    earth   and 

heaven  1 
The  earth  for  man  to  dwell  on  gave ; 
In  heaven  He  waits  our  souls  to  save. 

Chorus, 
Our  Ood  is  in  the  heavens  above,  etc. 

Oh,  let  us  praise  Him  with  each  breath, 
Before  our  eyelids  close  in  death  ; 
E'en  now  begin  to  sing  His  praise, 
£*en  now  to  Him  glad  songs  we'll  raise. 

Chorus. 

Our  Ood  is  in  the  heavens  above,  etc. 

—Oood  Times, 

BT  MBS.  DAXICL  LOTHBOP. 

(Written    for  the  Children's   Missionary   May 
Fesrival). 

7Vn«,  "  Ring  The  BelU  of  Heaven.'' 

High  abDve  the  world  of  sin,  and  fear 
and  woe. 

Shines  the  blessed,  holy  light  divine: 

On  each  earthly  path  it  falleth  here  be- 
low, 

Light  and  life  to  daily  intertwine. 

CTiorus, 
Savior !  in  this  light  we  walk  with  Thee, 
Savior  !  till  thy  glory  we  shall  see. 
Shine  through  us,  Thy  cl;iildren,   into 

many  a  heart. 
Showing  forth  to  all,  the  love  Thou  art. 

Far  beyond  the  seas,  in  regions  dark  and 

drear, 
Hidden  from  the  light  and  joy  of  day. 
Little  children  live  in  darkness,  sin  and 

and  fear. 
Seeing  not  one  happy  golden  ray. 

Chorus. — Savior  !  in  the  light,  etc. 

We  would  send,  O  Savior,  rays  of  blessed 

light 
To  theae  darkenel,  helpless  lands  of  sin; 
Light  that  bursts  asunder  bars  of  black- 

est  night. 
Letting  life,  and  hope,  and  glory  in. 

Chorus. — Savior !  in  this  light,  etc. 

In  Thy  name  we  send  the  Holy  Book  for 

Thee, 
That  children  there  its  heavenly  beams 

may  greet — 
To  shine  upon   the   darkness   that  lies 

across  the  sea, 
A  glowing,  golden  lamp  unto  the  feet. 

CAonM.— Savior  !  in  this  light,  etc. 


*«Tlie  Dot  CpoB  tUm  I.«« 

(Dr.  Tyng  related  the  following  incident  to  his 
Sunday-school  in  the  Epiphany  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, many  years  ago:) 

In  Russia's  far-off  frozen  clime 

There  lived  a  lovely  child: 
The  Lord  to  deeds  and  words  of  love 

His  tender  heart  inclined. 

He  loved  to  hear  his  parents  read 

In  God's  most  holy  word. 
And  treasured  up  within  bis  breast 

The  blessed  truths  he  heard. 

This  little  boy  was  very  sick, 

And  when  about  to  die 
He  called  his  father  to  his  side, 

And  said,  **  I  want  to  buy 

**  Bibles  to  send  to  heathen  lands, 
Where  they  know  not  the  Lord; 
That  they  may  all  read  for  themselves 
In  His  most  holy  word. 

**  I  cannot  send  whole  Bibles  there, 
Perhaps  not  one  short  word; 
But  I  would  like  to  give  some  help 
To  spread  its  truths  abroad. 

"  Those  three  bright  pennies  in  my  box 
I  think  a  type  would  buy 
To  print  in  Christ's  most  holy  name 
The  dot  upon  the  i." 

That  stricken  father  did  not  fail 

Those  little  coins  to  send. 
O  children,  think  how  many  coins 

In  wanton  waste  you  spend ! 

Christ  will  receive  the  smallest  gift. 

When  follies  tempt  your  eye, 
Think  of  the  little  Russian  boy's 

Small  dot  upon  the  t.  M.  W. 


I  Want  lo  be  •  llf«B. 

BT  BBV.  NBimilf  BALL,  LL.  D. 

(A  little  boy's  response  to  the  hymn  **I  Want  to 

bean  Angel.") 

I  want  to  live  to  be  .a  man. 

Both  good  and  useful  all  I  can; 

To  speak  the  truth,  be  just  and  brave. 

My  fellow  men  to  cheer  and  save. 

I  want  to  live  that  I  may  show 
My  love  to  Jesus  here  below; 
In  human  toil  to  take  my  share. 
And  thus  for  angel's  work  prepare. 

I  want  to  live  that  I  may  trace 
His  steps  before  I  see  His  face; 
And  follow  Him  in  earthly  strife 
Before  I  share  His  heavenly  life. 

Lord!  grant  me  this  to  live  and  serve. 
And  never  from  Thy  laws  to  swerve; 
Tlien,  after  years  of  service  free, 
In  ripe  old  age  to  go  to  Thee. 

But  should  it  be  Thy  loving  will 
To  call  me  early.  Lord,  fulfil 
In  fewer  years  Thy  work  of  grace. 
Each  day  prepared  to  see  Thy  face. 


474 


NOTES, 


i^oiti  anH  Commrnt£;. 


Pray  for  the  Islands.— fVay  for 
the  miSHumarieB  iliat  tliey  may  he  aus- 
iained  in  their  lonely  life  of  sacrifice, 
and  encouraged  by  witnessing  the  con- 
version of  many  souls.  Pray  for  tJie 
native  church  tluit  tlieir  members  may  be 
true  to  their  profession  and  active  in 
seeking  the  salvation  of  their  neighbors. 
Pray  that  the  time  may  soon  come  when 
all  the  people  on  all  the  islands  may  sub- 
mit to  Christ  and  sing  His  praises. 


We  have  lately  declined  printing 
articles  sent  us  which  were  controversial 
in  character  or  would  result  in  contro- 
versy, believing  that  the  unpleasant  feel- 
ings produced  by  the  discussions  would 
be  more  hurtful  than  the  adoption  or  re- 
jection of  the  views  advocated  by  the 
writers.  We  have  also  refrained  from 
criticisms  on  views  with  which  we 
do  not  agree.  A  contrary  policy  would 
please  some  of  our  friends,  and  make  more 
lively  reading,  but  we  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  such  a  course,  and  believe  we  can  best 
a  Ivance  the  cause  of  Christ  by  making  it 
our  special  mission  to  give  information 
respecting  the  people  in  different  lands, 
their  need,  and  what  is  being  done  to 
extend  the  Kingom  of  Christ.  This  has 
been  our  policy  for  more  than  eight 
years.  We  have,  as  yet,  seen  no  reason 
to  change. 

Christian  beneficence  is  failing  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  religious  privileges  for  the 
masses  in  our  crowded  cities.  There  is 
plenty  of  vacant  room  in  our  churches 
and  Christian  reading-rooms,  but  the  at- 
tractions are  not  suflficient.  The  dancing 
and  drinking  saloons  are  much  more  con- 
venient of  access,  and  the  open  door, 
elegant  adornments,  entrancing  music, 
and  hospitable  greeting  attract  and  allure 
the  passing  throng.  We  need  rooms 
equally  as  commodious,  comfortable,  ac- 
cessible, and  pleasant,  and  with  services 
of  song,  readings,  music,  exhortation  and 
prayer,  varied  to  suit  the  exigencies  of 
the  occasion  and  place.  We  erect  costly 
Y.  M.  C  A.  buildings,  the  reading-rooms 
of  which  are  reached  only  by  climbing 
long  stairways.  Our  churches  are  open 
only  occasionally,  and  are  situated  in 
some  by- street.  Those  who  attend  read- 
ing.  rooms  or  churches  start  from  home 
for  this  purpose.  Can  we  not  have 
something  that  will  daily  compete  with 
the  gilded  dens  of  sin  and  draw  in  those 
who  are  simply  "  passing  by  ?  ' 

We  have  all  been  watching  with  deep 
interest  and  earnest  prayer  the  Protestant 
Mission  in  Uganda,  Africa.  A  telegram 
from  Zanzibar,  dated  August  27th,  sa3r8 
that  messengers  who  have  arrived  there 
from  Uganda  report  that  Mr.  Mackay 


the  missionary,  has  obtained  permission 
from  King  Mwanga  to  return  to  the 
coast.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Mackay  writ- 
ten in  March  last,  states  that  there  was 
constant  apprehension  of  another  mas- 
sacre of  Christians.  * '  The  converts  are 
on  the  alert,  and  are  ready  to  flee  on  the 
least  suspicion.  One  can  only  wish  they 
had  any  quarter  to  flee  to.  for  this  miser- 
able country  has  made  enemies  of  all  its 
neighbors,  and  therefore  the  persecuted 
Cliristlans  have  little  hope  of  finding 
shelter  anywhere.  On  the  south  is  the 
impassable  barrier  of  Lake  Nyanza ;  east 
is  the  Nile,  issuing  out  of  the  lake,  with 
cruel  enemies  beyond  ;  north  is  a  country 
constantly  at  war  with  Uganda ;  west  is 
the  river  Katonga,  seldom  fordable,  and 
such  fords  as  there  are  perpetually 
guarded.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  a  few 
have  risked  their  lives  and  have  finally 
left  the  country,  while  the  greater  part 
of  those  in  hiding  manage  to  secrete 
themselves  in  remote  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. There  is  no  little  risk,  however, 
in  that,  as  the  natives  are  continually 
traveling  about  in  all  directions  within 
the  limits  of  the  country,  and  refugees 
may  thus  be  detected  and  caught  any 
day." 

We  have  received  from  Saxon  &  Co., 
39  Chambers  street,  New  York,  *The 
Story  of  Metlakahtla,*'  by  Henry  S.  Wei- 
come.  It  is  a  book  of  4S0  pages,  and 
sold  at  |1  50.  It  is  intended  as  a  defence 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Duncan,  in  his  controversv 
with  the  Canadian  Government  and 
with  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
We  have  deeply  sympathized  with  Mr. 
Duncan,  who  has  so  faithfully  and  suc- 
cessfully labored  for  the  Indians  under 
his  charge,  and  rejoice  in  his  success  in 
moving  the  mission  into  Alaska  upon 
land  recently  granted  by  our  Govern- 
ment. It  does  appear  that  the  Mission 
Indians  have  been  unjustly  treated,  but 
we  cannot  see  that  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  deserves  the  censure  it  receives, 
from  its  course  in  the  matter.  Mr.  C. 
C.  Fenn,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  So- 
ciety, writes  :  **  The  real  cause  of  the 
difference  was  that  Mr.  Duncan  refused 
to  allow  the  Metlakahtla  Christians  to 
receive  the  Lord's  Supi)er,  on  the  ground 
that  from  their  previous  ignorance  and 
superstition  they  could  not  understand 
the  nature  of  that  ordinance.  As  some 
of  the  converts  had  b^en  Christians  for 
more  than  fifteen  years,  and  had  fre- 
quently been  very  highly  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Duncan  for  their  piety,  the  Societj- 
could  not  consent  to  this  restriction. 
This  led  to  Mr.  Duncan's  severance  from 
the  Society,  and  the  majority  of  the  In- 
dians followed  him.  A  minority  of 
about  one-sixth,  one  hundred  in  num- 
ber, adhered  to  the  Society.  These  the 
committee  felt  that  they  could  not  de- 
sert.   Hence  the  existence  of  two  bodies 


of  Christians  in  the  same  Indian  settle- 
ment.'* 

Deatb  of  Blab  op  Harris. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met 
with  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Bishop 
Harris  in  New  York  City  on  September 
2,  1887.  This  loss  is  deeply  felt  by  the 
Missionary  Society  which  had  received 
for  so  many  years  the  active  efiforts  and 
the  counsels  of  the  Bishop. 

The  following  resolutions  reported  bj 
a  committee  consisting  of  Rev.  L.  R. 
Dunn,  D  D.,  Rev.  A.  D.  Vail,  D.D.,  and 
Mr.  J.  B.  Cornell  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  l)oard  of  Managers  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  the 
monthly  meeting  September  dO,  1887 : 

Wliereas,  It  has  pleased  €k>d  to  remove 
from  our  midst  by  death,  the  Rev. 
Bishop  W.  L.  Harris,  D.D.,  LL.D.  one  of 
our  Vice-Presidents,  and  for  twehe 
years  one  of  its  Corresponding  Secre- 
taries.  we  desire  to  place  upon  record 
our  high  appreciation  of  the  character 
and  labor  of  this  eminent  servant  of 
Gtod.    Therefore 

Resolved  1.  That  we  hereby  express 
the  great  obligation  we  feel  toward 
Bishop  Harris  for  the  important  part  he 
took  in  organizing  the  business  methods 
of  the  Society,  in  developing  its  plans  of 
work,  and  in  strengthening  its  hold  upon 
the  liberality  and  confidence  of  the 
church. 

At  the  end  of  his  official  relations  to 
this  Society,  we  had  but  67  missionaries 
and  05  assistant  missionaries  in  the  for- 
eign field,  who  reported  2,493  native 
members.  In  this  year,  1860,  we  raised 
$258,046  for  missions.  Twelve  years 
later,  when  the  Secretary  was  elected  a 
Bishop  we  had  reported  168  missionaries 
and  06  assistant  missionaries  in  the  for- 
eign field  with  12,286  members,  and  the 
church  giving  $680,886  for  missions.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  the  reports  of  the 
Society  showed  40,218  members  and  the 
news  from  the  churches  indicated  that 
we  were  raising  $1,000,000  a  year. 

Resolved  2.  That  we  review  with 
pleasure  and  pardonable  pride  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  great  Missionary 
Secretary  who  became  so  well  known  to 
the  church  as  a  genius  in  ecclesiastical 
administration.  His  immense  powers  of 
work,  his  thorough  mastery  of  details, 
his  talent  for  the  prompt,  yet  careful 
decision  of  important  questions,  his 
wonderful  knowledge  of  precedents,  bis 
wide  acqiuiintance  with  rule,  his  ability 
to  dispatch  business,  his  thorough  order 
and  system  in  presenting  matters  for  the 
action  of  our  committees,  his  ready 
power  of  passing  from  the  settlement  oi 
the  g^vest  interests  to  the  small  and 
vexatious  questions  constantly  aiisiDg, 
his  uniformly  obeerfol  and  genial  «piiit 
made  him  a  modelsecretery .  and  nowboe 


1  be  be  more  missed  or  ntonmed  than 
i  Ij  tbe  Offloera  and  Manogera  or  Ibe  ftlis- 
I'  sionar;  Society. 

Besolvtd  3.    Tbat  we  remember  witti 
gratitude  his   manifold  services   to  the 
Society  after  he  became  a  Bishop, 
the  field  his  observations  and  eiperience 
were  mt  tbe  greatest  value  to  tbe  mis- 
sionaries abroad  and  tbe  Board  at  home, 
and  while  in  the  city  his  time  and  talents 
were  always  at  our  command,  and   hia 
recommendations  were  largely  foUowed 
by  the  Society.    His  residence  in  N 
York  gave  the  Committees  and  Mi 
agers   large  opportunities   to  have  the 
counsel  of  tbe  Biiibop.      Ue  was  a 
Tor  tbe  times,  and   be  stamped   his 
thoughts  and  methods  very  largely  upon 
r  Metbudist  Mission  s. 
Resohfd  4.    That  tbe  Secretary  be  ii 
icted  to  spread  these  resolutions  upon 
r  records  and  to  send  a  copy  of  them 
O  the  family  of  tbe  Bishop  with  the  as- 
our   increasing    interest    in 
tbeir  welfare,  and  our  prayers  for  their 
Bpros^Tcrty  and  comfort. 

Our  niaal«nariea  and  m*i>loni>. 

Djring  September  the  followinj;  mis- 
Rionaries  have  left  the  United  States:  For 
3»p3Xt — Hev.  W.  C.  Dnvideon  and  wife 
and  MisB  Harriet  8,  Ailing  ;  for  China— 
ScT.  J.  C.  Fertcuson  and  wife.  Rev,  W, 
fl.  li&cyand  wife,  W,  H.  Curtiss.  M.D..and 
wife,  Kev.  Spencer  Lewis.  Miss  Vesta  O. 
Gr*er,  Mrs.  Hobart  and  children.  Mre. 
Pitcherand  children  ;  for  Bulgaria — Rev. 
E   P.  Lounsbnry  and  wife. 

In  October  or  November  the  following 
are  expected  to  sail :  Kev.  F.  Ohiinger 
and  wife  for  Korea  ;  Rev.  C.  S.  Long. 
FR.D.,  and  wife  and  fiev.  D.  N.  McTnturff 
and  wife  for  Japan  ;  Rev.  D.  W.  Nichols 
and  wife  for  China  ;  MrsT.  R.  Wood  and 
two  children  for  South  America. 

Rev.  G,  A.  Bond,  whose  health  failed 
Singapore.  ma.l<ing  it  necessary  that 
sHonld  return  to  the  United  States,  is 
PerrvBville.  Indiana,  in  the  N.  W.  In- 
tisna  Conference, 
Two  of  our  India  missionaries  were 
honored  by  colleges  at  their  late  com- 
mencements; Simpson  College,  Iowa, 
confmring  tbe  degree  of  d  d.  upon  Rev. 
B  H  Uadley,  U  A.,  and  Boston  Univer- 
Bitv  that  of  PHD.  upon  Rev.  J  E.  Scott. 
Kpv,  D.  Wise.  B.  D.,  a  member  of  tlie 
Board  of  Missions  and  of  the  Committee 
on  Publications,  has  been  elected  Editor 
of  the  Methodint  Renew  to  serve  until 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Conference 
next  May. 

The  Rev.  C,  W.  Drees  has  arrived  in  tbe 
Argentine  Republic  and  assumed  bis 
lutlea  as  Superintendent  of  our  South 
American  Hission.    His  address  is  Buenos 


there  was  dedlcateii 


Kifl 


A  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE, 

tbe  first  collegiate  building  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcoiml  Church  in  Japan.  It  is 
in  the  capital  of  Japan  and  is  called 
' '  Goucher  Hall "  in  honor  of  the  liberal 
Baltimore  Methodist  who  gave  (20,000  to 
the  college.  It  is  of  brick,  four  stories 
high,  exclusive  of  the  towers.  A  Jap- 
anese paper  says :  "  The  classrooms  and 
cbapel  are  admirably  arranged  and 
beautifully  flnishcd,  the  latter  with  sidp 
rooms  open  into  it,  and  capable  of  seat- 
ing 1.000  persona.'' 

Rev.  D.  O,  Ernsberger  writes  from 
GuJbarga,  India.  August  15 : 

"The  work  of  the  Lord  in  tbe  Can- 
arese  Mission  is  moving  on  encourag- 
ingly. We  have  two  young  native 
preachers  to  help  us  preach  and  distribute 
tracts.  Both  of  them  have  been  convert- 
ed from  beatbenism  recently  and  have 
consequently  been  turned  out  of  their 
liomes.  Botli  are  devoted  to  their  work 
and  give  promise  of  great  usefulness. 
We  have  «  school  of  eighty-five  Uiys. 
nearly  all  Brahmins  We  preach  tbe 
Gi>8 pel  regularly  to  attentive  crowds  of 
heathen,  many  of  whom  assent  to  the 
truth  but  do  not  as  yet  accept  Christ. 
Pray  for  ua." 


A  CbriXlan  rollexe  la  Nnrtb  India. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  North  India 
Conference  it  was  resolved—' '  In  accord- 
ance with  tbe  action  of  our  Conference 
in  ISdS  looking  to  the  establishment  of 
a  Mission  College  at  Lur-know  —  we 
recommend  that  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Centennial  High  School  at  Lucltnow, 
be  authorized  to  take  steps  during  the 
year  to  have  the  said  school  raised  to 
collegiate  grade  by  securing  affiliation 
with  the  Calcutta  University,  provided 
the  requisite  financial  help  tie  secured 
from  America  or  elsewhere." 

The  entrance  or  matriculnting  class 
of  the  Centennial  School  appeared  for 
elimination  in  April:  ten  of  the  class 
passed— all  passing  well.  They,  with  a 
number  from  other  schools,  hoped  the 
college  would  open  in  July,  which  by  all 
means  should  liave  been  done,  and 
would  have  Viecn.  had  tbe  funds  been 
available.  The  importance  \\l  at  once 
opening  a  Christian  college  at  Lucknow 
for  all  North  India  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. 

In  tbe  great    intellectual   awakening 

.  this  country  higher  education  is  being 
sought  by  tens  of  thousands  of  the  most 
promising  young  men  of  the  land:  but 
there  is  no  Bible  in  tbe  institutions  where 
most  of  th?m  are  educated;  and  while 
many  of  tbem  are  educated  away  from 
their  old  religion,  they  become  infidels 
or  atheists.  To  help  clieck  the  current 
Df  unl>e1ief  into  which  so  many  are  rnp- 
idly  drifting.  Christian    colleges  ace  a 


neceadty.  A  portion  at  least  of  tbeee 
educated  men  must  be  taught  of  God,  aa 
well  as  in  science,  or  the  loss  to  the  mil- 
lions  of  the  land  will  he  beyond  remedy. 
A  few  special  reasons  for  immediate 
action  in  this  case.  In  tbe  Centennial 
High  School  there  are  about  four  hun- 
dred students—the  first  or  matriculating 
class  numbers  forty:  tlie  second  class 
about  the  same  number,  while  in  the 
third  class  there  are  eighty.  In  the 
boys' schools  of  our  North  India  Con- 
ference there  are  10,2i^l  pupils.  1,384  of 
these  are  in  the  city  of  Lucknow'.  For 
the  higher  education  of  those  wbo  ma7 
desire  it— out  of  these  more  than  10,000 
pupila — there  is  no  provision  other  than 
to  let  them  go  where  a  godless  education 
is  given  In  addition— many  other  mis- 
sions and  new  mission  schools  would 
gladly  patrimiEe  our  Christian  collegej 
indeed  the  desire  for  the  college  is  quita 
general. 

The  Centennial  High  Schoi.l.  of  wliioh. 
Rev.  B.  U.fiadley,  u  a.,  d.d.,  is  principal, 
owns  the  very  best  site  {with  room  for 
college  buildings),  in  Lucknow — wfaich, 
is  the  largest  city  in  North  India. 

The  s,;hool  house  and  dormitories  are 
first  class  buildings.  This  school  alone 
— which  is  fiourishing  and  popular  wLU 
send  annually  a  good  class  into  the  col- 
lege which  would  be  largely  augmented 
by  other  schools.  The  population  within 
tbe  bounds  of  our  conference  is  40.000.- 
000;  tbat  of  the  province  of  Oudli— of 
which  Lucknow  is  the  capital — is  al>out 
13,000,000.  and  that  of  tbe  city  itself  is 
a.'iO.OOO.  We  have  not  only  the  best  poe- 
sible  opening  and  opportunity,  but  the. 
demand  is  imperatively  upon  us;  wa 
must  go  forward. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
all  her  history  has  liardly  bad  such  an 
opportunity,  and  as  a  church  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  it.  Not  only  India,  but 
God  who  has  given  our  beloved  church 
this  enviable  position,  demands  that  we 
at  once  go  forward. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  being  erpended 
on  a  single  institution  at  home  whose 
future  can  never  begin  to  compare  with 
tbat  of  a  properly  endowed  Christian 
college  In  Lucknow;  still  we  do  not  call 
for  a  large  sum.  We  need  at  present  an 
endowment  of  $.'50,000:  hut  can  open  the 
college  if  WB  get  Imlf  this  sum  now.  the 
balance  later.  Of  course  more  will  lie 
required  further  on;  also  $25,000  will 
soon  be  Jieeded  for  college  buildings. 

Who  from  among  the  Lord's  stewards 
will  come  forward,  and  make  this  tbe 
best  i>oseible  investment  open  to  them  ? 
If  done  by  one  man  the  institution 
might  bear  bis  name,  while  his  money 
would  work  on  tbe  best  possible  advan- 
tage during  the  ages  to  come.  Who  will 
respond  ? 
XucLiiou.',  India.,  July  15.  1SS7, 
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Afl/OIV  AXD  RAILWAY  CIRCUIT, 


nhour  and  Railway  Clrcuitt  ludla. 

BT  REV.  THOS.  K.  F.  MORTON. 

I  left  school  in  1873  and  joined  the 
Commissary  General's  office  at  Madras  as 
a  clerk,  which  appointment  I  held  till 
the  early  part  of  1879,  when  the  God  of 
Abraham  called  me  to  the  work  of  the 
holy  ministry.  The  Rev.  C.  B.  Ward, 
editor  of  77*6  Irulia  Watchmav,  was  at 
that  time  the  pastor  of  the  M.  E  Church 
at  Bellary  and  the  Railway  CHrcuit  He 
had  been  praying  for  an  assistant,  and 
the  Lord  answered  his  prayer  by  leading 
me  out  and  away  from  my  ink-spotted 
desk.  For  over  a  year  I  was  constantly 
on  the  wing,  visiting  the  following 
stations  and  conducting  religious  ser- 
vices:  Arconum,  Gripetty,  Cuddapah, 
Gootz,  Raichore,  Vellore,  Jollarpett, 
Salem,  Erode,  Pothanore  and  Corinba- 
tore,  on  the  Madras  Railway :  also 
Shahabad,  Sholapore,  Dexel  and  Dhoud, 
on  the  G  I.  P.  Railway.  In  1880  I  was 
transferred  to  Nagpore,  where  I  labored 
for  over  two  years,  and  then  to  Bhosa wal, 
a  large  locomotive  station  on  the  G.  I.  P. 
Railway.  In  the  year  1884  I  was  posted 
to  Jubblepore,  a  large  railway  junction, 
where  the  G.  I.  P.  Railway  meets  the 
E.  1.  Railway.  The  year  1886  found  me 
at  Ajmere ;  consequent  on  the  transfer 
of  the  Rev.  Jeffiies  to  Lahore  (Punjab), 
I  was  sent  here  last  February  to  fill  his 
place. 

This  station  is  pleasantly  situated,  and 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  refresh- 
ing showers  of  rain  are  falling,  the 
country  all  around  looks  most  beautiful 
with  its  natural  carpet  of  rising  green. 
On  the  whole,  the  weather  here  is  far 
better  than  at  the  station  adjacent. 

Last  year  the  M.  E.  Church  here  lost 
a  good  friend  and  pupporter  in  Sir 
Robert  Phayre,  K.  C.  B.,  the  General 
commanding  the  station.  I  know  of 
but  one  jimior  officer  who  at  present 
takes  some  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord  in  the  army ;  his  name  is  Lieut. 
Smerdon,  of  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards. 
He  has  two  Bible  classes  for  the  soldiers 
of  his  regiment  and  those  of  the  North 
Lancashire.  I  must  say  the  soldiers  here 
have  abundant  means  of  grace  through- 
out the  week.  In  the  M.  E.  Church  here 
we  have  a  fellowship  meeting  on  Mon- 
day evening,  preaching  on  Thursdays, 
prayer  meeting  on  Saturdays,  and  on 
Sundays  we  have  the  parade  service  at 
6.80  A.  M.,  and  the  evening  service  at 
6.80  o'clock.  Once  a  month  we  have  a 
Blue  Ribbon  meeting  and  the  Missionary 
Meeting. 

Shortly  after  taking  charge  of  this 
pastorate,  I  vigorously  set  to  work  visit- 
ing the  troops  and  hospitals,  and  giving 
away  large  suppHes  of  religious  tracts 
and  papers.  I  hadn't  gone  far  when  I 
found  the  canine  tribe  (the  soldiers* 
Inseparable  companioDe)  and  the  priests 


of  both  the  Anglican  and  Romish  Church 
perfect  nuisances.  The  R.  C.  priest 
warned  me  against  giving  tracts  to  any 
of  his  people  in  hospital,  and  threatened 
to  report  me  to  the  Chief  Doctor  (a 
Roman  Catholic) ;  the  priest  of  the  other 
church  also  warned  me  against  inter- 
fering with  any  of  his  people.  Realizing 
the  awkwardness  of  my  position,  I  im- 
mediately drew  up  a  report  against  the 
above  individuals  to  the  General.  I 
stated  that  since  my  arrival  in  the 
station  I  had  been  round  the  wards 
and  given  away  religious  tracts  to  the 
soldiers  without  reference  to  their  creed, 
and  that  my  ministrations  had  been 
acceptable.  The  General  sent  for  me, 
and  in  a  familiar  way  remarked  that, 
while  he  approved  of  my  good  intentions 
to  help  the  soldier,  he  thought  it  ad- 
visable, with  a  view  to  prevent  a  dis- 
turbance, for  each  minister  to  *  stick  to 
his  own  last.''  The  General,  although 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  has 
no  sympathy  with  the  chaplain  or  his 
church.  Though  I  am  prohibited  giving 
tracts  and  speaking  to  the  men  of  other 
churches,  still  I  get  some  of  the  working 
memt>ers  of  our  little  body  to  do  success- 
ful work  among  them.  I  am  watched 
as  a  cat  watches  a  rat.  I  am  regarded 
by  the  priests  as  a  dangerous  customer. 

It  is  reported  here  that  the  R.  C.  priest 
(who  looks  like  a  Cabrillse,  a  young  fellow 
said  to  me  yesterday)  is  shortly  to  be 
transferred  to  Nasirabad.  The  work  of 
God  is  seriously  hindered  by  men  of  the 
above  type. 

A  number  of  our  young  soldiers,  es- 
pecially the  new  arrivals  from  England, 
have  died  recently  from  enteric  or 
typhoid  fever,  induced,  the  doctors  say, 
by  impurities  in  the  water.  There  are 
several  men  in  the  hospital  now  who 
are  dangerously  ill.  It  is  sad  to  think 
that  they  are  snatched  away  by  the 
cruel  hand  of  death  when  so  far  away 
from  earthly  ties.  We  bespeak  the 
prayers  of  your  readers  on  behalf  of  our 
sick  soldiers. 

Oh !  by  the  way,  I  am  forgetting  to 
write  you  about  our  Railway  Circuit. 
Besides  my  ministrations  here,  1  run  out 
on  the  railway  fortnightly  and  am  away 
from  my  station  two  days.  Khundwa, 
where  Rev.  J.  D.  Webb  is  doing  mission 
work,  and  Hurdah,  two  stations  on  the 
G.  I.  P.  Ry.,  are  visited.  Our  congrega- 
tions are  very  small,  which,  I  believe,  is 
owing  to  priestly  influence.  The  R.  C. 
and  Anglican  priests  hate  us.  So  you  see 
we  labor  under  difficulties. 

I  am  glad  to  report  the  above  individii- 
als  don't  attempt  to  interfere  with  us  in 
the  streets.  We  have  ready  and  free  ac- 
cess to  hundreds  of  natives;  many  of 
them,  especially  the  Hindus,  love  to  hear 
the  Gospel  preached  and  sung 

Our  vernacular  work  at  this  station 


has  opened  up  nicely.  In  a  most  promi- 
nent part  of  the  native  city  we  have 
hired  a  building  for  preaching  and  Sun* 
day- School  purposes. 

Nothing  hindering  we  vi^t  and  preach 
in  the  city  six  times  during  the  week. 
We  have  nearly  seventy  native  children 
in  our  Sunday-school.  Last  Sunday 
morning  we  succeded  in  getting  some  of 
them  to  our  English  church  building 
wheie  Mrs.  Morton  and  a  sister  of  the. 
church  instructed  them.  To  encourage 
their  attendance  we  give  them,  at  the 
close  of  the  school,  vernacular  religious 
tickets  and  tracts  with  pictures.  Fresh 
children  seem  to  be  coming  in  all  the 
time. 

The  Lord  Is  blessing  lis  financially. 
The  Missionary  Society  has  assigned  ua 
a  grant  of  Rs.  200,  we  have  applied  for 
Rs.  400  for  next  year. 

If  the  way  opens  up  I  am  thinking, 
yea,  1  have  written  my  Presiding  Elder 
about  the  matter,  of  going  heart  and  soul 
into  the  native  work.  It  would  be  nice 
to  have  two  ministers  in  this  station,  one 
to  be  chaplain  to  the  Wesleyan  troops, 
and  the  other  to  superintend  the  native 
work. 


CawDpore  Clrcolt  HlndoBUinl  C  horch* 

BT  REV.  B.  MAXBKLL. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  circuit  number 
1,250,003.  There  are  190,000  in  the  city 
and  suburbs  of  Cawnpore.  Our  mission 
occupies  five  posts  in  the  city  from  which 
centers  we  readily  reach  its  entire 
population.  We  have  also  two  out 
stations.  One  is  at  Sheorajpur  twenty 
miles  West  of  us  in  a  very  populous  and 
promising  part  of  the  district.  The  other 
is  at  Bithoor  fourteen  miles  North  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  famous  bathing  shrine  in  India. 
It  is  the  only  shrine  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Brahm  the  creator. 

We  have  also  the  pastorate  of  199  com- 
municants, which  with  the  children  and 
adherents  added  makes  a  Christian  com- 
munity of  275. 

For  this  pastoral  and  evargelical 
work,  we  have  2  native  and  1  American 
missionary,  2  Iccal  deacons,  5  local 
preachers,  4  exhorters,  1  colporteur  and 
8  Christian  teachers,  2  of  whom  are 
women.  Mrs.  Mansell  has  charge  of  6 
girls'  schools  and  Miss  Reed,  with  2 
assistants  and  2  Bible  women,  has  chaige 
of  the  2^nana  visiting  and  teaching. 

Four  of  our  exhorteraare  also  teachers, 
and  we  all  superintend  Sunday-schools 
among  the  Hindu  and  Mohammedan 
children.  We  have  thua  28  Christian 
workers.  ''But  what  are  these  among 
so  many  ?" 

We  work  on  in  hope  and  Qod  givei  the 
increase. 

Bishop  Taylw  began  tlw  nattve  woric 
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here  in  1S7 1 .  We  had  not  a  single  native 
Christian  here  then 

Now  the  year  1  •  87  is  half  gone. 

At  our  Se?oadr  Qiarterly  CJonference 
for  this  year  the  missionary  in  charge, 
reported  35  Sand  ly-schools.  6  of  them 
for  girls.  Average  attendance  for 
quarter.  1.06  {;  76  of  these  are  girls. 
Received  into  full  membership  7;  re- 
ceivei  on  probation  10.  Baptized  6 
adults  and  1  chUd  during  the  quarter. 
Removed  by  letter  1. 

Since  the  year  began  we  have  baptized 
19  adults  and  3  children.  We  have  now 
a  Christiin  co*nmunit7  of  nearly  80^. 

The  air  is  hot  and  humid,  thermome- 
ter scarcely  ever  below  W  and  often 
above  it  in  the  c  jolest  part  of  the  house. 
Persp' ration  oozing  out  of  every  pore. 

We  are  too  prudent  to  jubilate  much 
just  now,  but  when  the  cool  weather 
comes  we  shall  shout  **  with  a  eery  great 
about.'*  We  give  you  the  above  cool 
figures;  you  may  sing  the  dozology  over 
them.  They  are  facts  as  well  as  figures. 
This  is  from  our  little  field.  Good  news 
(som?  much  better  than  this)  comes  from 
every  place. 

The  Million  Dollar  boom  has  caused 
auch  an  echo  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in 
our  native  preachers  and  churches  as  I 
have  never  before  seen. 

The  cry  is  ''AUIniias  Millions  for 
Jesu9.*'  This  will  not  cease  till  India  is 
saved. 

Cawnpore^  India,  July  9,  2887, 


Intfla  Itens. 

BT  RCV.  B.  W.  PARXKR. 

It  is  often  remarked  that  the  native 
Christians  in  India  are  mostly  from  the 
lower  caste)  of  the  people.  This  is  true, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  missionaries  are 
having  converts  from  all  classea.  A 
missionary  noticing  this  says :  **  We 
have  in  our  Sunday  services  regularly 
converts  from  Brahmins,  Kayaths.  Bftj- 
foot^.  Jilts.  Thlkm?,  Maraos,  Bagwans. 
and  Mohamm  3dans.  Still  the  larger  por- 
tion of  our  people  are  converts  from  the 
lovrer  castes."  , 

A  young  Brahmin  lately  converted,  an 
educated  man.  was  a  few  diys  since 
showing  some  letters  from  friends.  One 
a  native  dxjtor,  a  high  ciste  Hindu, 
commended  him  for  his  courage  and  de- 
cision in  bdcomln ;  a  Christian,  stating 
that  ha  also  believed  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, was  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
the  folly  of  Hiniuism.  and  asked  the 
young  convert  to  pray  for  him  that  he. 
too.  might  get  couracre  to  make  a  move. 
Another  letter  was  from  a  man  in  the 
postal  department,  also  commending  the 
step  as  right,  and  also  wishing  that  more 
yoangman  might  have  the  courage  of 
their  coDTiotions. 

Other  letters  were,  of  course,  abusive, 


and  especially  those  of  his  own  family. 
This  young  convert  being  in  good  posi- 
tion, has  been  in  the  habit  of  aiding  his 
brothers,  and  it  is  interesting  now  to  see 
how  the 7  would  cut  ofiF  from  their  soci- 
ety  forever  this  erring  brother,  but  would 
hold  on  to  his  monthly  allowance  of 
money.  They  refuse  to  send  him  his 
family,  but  demand  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  his  salary  for  their  support.  And, 
Hindu  like,  they  threaten  to  do  all  sorts 
of  things  to  themselves  if  he  does  not 
yield. 

There  is  much  conviction  of  truth 
such  as  is  manifest  in  the  friendly  letters 
mentioned,,  and  there  is  also  much  oppo- 
sition. The  opposition  is  taking  on  more 
and  more  an  organized  form,  which  may 
lead  to  the  frieads  becoming  more  de- 
cided. 

The  Moradabad  High  School  has  about 
150  Christians  boys  in  attendance,  and 
about  as  many  non -Christians.  The  Girls* 
Boarding  School  has  reached  an  attend- 
ance of  142.  The  Moradabad  Central 
Sunday-school  has  an  average  attend- 
ance of  over  400  since  the  new  term  of 
school  opened. 

At  a  Communion  Service  lately,  two 
young  men  who  had  been  high  caste 
Hindus,  were  received  into  full  connec- 
tion, and  ten  other  adults,  with  fifteen 
children  were  baptized  in  the  Moradabad 
City  Church. 


panies.  of  about  twenty  each,  set  upon 
the  elder  and  the  helper  and  beat  them 
severely,  and  rolled  them  in  the  streets 
and  gutters.  Another  squad  went  into 
the  house  and  demolished  what  they 
could  lay  their  hands  to,  except  in  the 
women's  apartment,  such  as  tables, 
chairs,  cooldng  utensils,  etc. ,  and  in  the 
chapel-room  they  tore  down  the  scrolls 
and  Scripture  writings.  This  shower  of 
abuse  was  over  in  a  short  time,  and 
all  things  were  as  quiet  as  ever.  The 
elder  demanded  that  repairs  be  made, 
and  the  demand  was  complied  with. 
The  other  matters  have  been  given  into 
the  hands  of  the  Consul  to  settle. 

"  These  things  retard  the  work  some- 
what at  the  time,  but  in  the  end  they 
often  hasten  the  advance  of  the  (iospel.*' 


Per««eiitioB  aft   Lwln  Cbanr*  China* 

Dr.  Whitney,  of  the  American  Board 
Mission,  writes  from  Foochow  of  the 
trouble  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mis- 
sion at  Lwin  Chang.    He  says : 

*'It  was  caused  by  their  trying  to 
purcha^^  the  premises  they  had  rented 
the  past  ten  years  or  more.  The  bargain 
was  male  last  summer  and  I  took  the 
purchase-money  up  last  autumn  on  my 
wav  to  Shaowu.  But  when  the  United 
States  Consul  sent  up  the  deeds  to  be 
stamped,  the  district  magistrate,  being 
unfriendly,  sent  them  round  to  the 
gentry  to  examine  (manifestly  to  stir  up 
a  feeling  of  opposition),  instead  of  dis- 
charging^ his  official  duty. 

When  the  native  presiding  elder  went 
up  there  a  few  weeks  ago  to  see  about 
taking  over  the  property,  the  magistrate 
set  a  day  to  come  '  and  measure  the 
grounds.*  The  night  previous  he  dined 
with  several  of  the  gi»ntry  and  on  his  way 
the  next  day  he  passed  a  theatre  in  full 
blast,  where  hundreds  were  gathered, 
an  1  sto  )ping  his  chair  he  went  into  the 
theatre  and  told  them  they  might  stop 
while  h  >  went  to  '  measure  the  grounds.* 
Tills  wi)  a  most  unheard-of  procedure 
for  an  o  Bcial. 

'  *  The  rabble  followed  him  to  the  chap- 
el, and  after  the  me.isuring  was  done 
(evidently  by  prearrangements  twoom- 


llIetbodlBt  raiaslon  In  BerllOy  Prnssla^ 

i 

I  The  Rev.  Theodor  Oiinga,  who  was  in 
Berlin  last  year  as  a  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity, writes  U4  Sept.  8,  respecting  the 

;  Methodist  Churches  in  Berlin,  etc. 

**  It  may  be  the  first  time  that  you  re* 
ceive  a  short  report  of  Berlin,  and  of 
our  Methodist  mission  there :  but  I 
hope,  nevertheless,  you  will  find  a  small 
spot  in  Gospel  in  Atx  Lands  to  print  it. 
*'  Berlin,  the  capital  of  the  German 
Empire,  has  made,  the  last  five  years, 
rapid  progress  in  every  relation.  Berlin 
has  now  nearly  3,0()0.0(X)  inhabitants ; 
but  has  for  this  people  not  more  than 

'  sixty  churches  and  chapels:  and  if  all  this 
2.000.000  one  day  should  want  to  go  to 
church,  they  would  not  find  place,  and 
most  people  must  go  home  without  hav- 

;  ing  been  in  the  Lord's  house. 

'  *  But  of  this  multitude  only  a  few  go  t3 

I  church.  There  are  many  of  the  few 
churches  in  Berlin  which  are  not  filled  on 
Sunday.  I  know  men  and  women  in 
Barlin  who  did  not  go  to  church  since 
they  were  confirmed.  And  there  are 
many  children,  four  years  old  and  more, 
who  are  not  baptized.  And  also  the  im- 
morality in  Berlin  has  large  dimensions. 
There  are  more  than  50,000  public  girls, 
who  live  in  prostitution.  The  misery  in 
this  large  city  is  very  great. 

'      **A  few  years  ago  Pastor  Stoecker, 

'  court-preacher  of  the  German  Emperor, 
began  the  "  Berlin  Stadt-Mission.*  The 
missionaries  of  this  Society  do  a  great 
work,  but  a  difficult  work.  The  difficulties 
they  have   to  overcome  are  the  same  to 

.  which  the  Methodists  occur.  There  are 
some  payors  of  the  State  Church  in  Ber- 

•  lin  who  do  not  like  that  laymen  preach  the 
G  >^p8l.  and.  therefore,  are  against  the 
work  of  Stoecker ;  but  for  all  these  diffi- 
culties the  Berlin  Stadt-Mission  does 
well,  and  the  Lord  is  with  the  mission- 
aries. * 

**Our  Methodist  Church  has,  also,  in 
B<>rlin  a  blessed  work.    In  19)6  tha^^xk. 
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was  begun  by  the  late  Dr.  Jacoby.  and 
since  the  work  has  grown  and  done  well. 
There  are  four  places  where  we  preach 
in  the  city,  and  one  station  in  the  coun- 
try. 

* '  We  have  now  in  Berlin  about  400  mem- 
bers Last  conference,  which  was  held 
at  Cassel.  our  dear  Bishop  Ninde  sent 
three  preachers  to  Berlin  to  work  for  the 
Lord  and  to  win  souls  for  Him.  Now, 
the  Berlin  preachers  are  full  of  good 
hope  ;  they  know  that  the  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther has  sent  them  on  to  this  place,  and 
that  He  will  be  with  them.  But  they 
have  to  work  hard,  and  need  the  prayers 
of  their  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  Lord. 

*•  Will  you  not  forget  to  pray  for  U8? 
Not  only  for  our  own  ministers  in  Ber- 
lin, but  forall  ministers  of  our  Church  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland  ?  It  is  import- 
ant and  exalting  for  us  to  feel  that  our 
American  brethren  and  sisters  pray  for 
us.  Will  you  do  it  V  We  pray,  also,  for 
you.  And  the  Lord,  whose  servants  we 
all  are,  may  be  with  us.  *•  The  voice  of 
rejoicing  and  ealvation  is  in  the  taber- 
nacles of  the  righteous:  the  right  hand 
of  the  Lord  does  valiantly.*** 


Christian  Proa^resn  In  Japan. 

Rev.  Geo.  W.  Elmer  writes  from  Yoko- 
hama, Japan,  July  28.  ld»7 : 

Dear  Gospel  :~My  last  told  of  the 
conversion  and  baptism  of  our  Kana- 
gawa  school  teacher ;  now  I  have  to  re- 
port the  conversion  of  his  mother,  and 
she  is  to  be  baptized  next  Sunday.  The 
daughter  is  also  a  diligent  student  of  the 
Bible,  and  we  are  hoping  that  she,  too, 
will  soon  learn  to  love  the  Lord.  There 
are  also  ten  hopeful  probationers  on  our 
list,  and  a  number  of  earnest  inquirers 
at  the  night  school. 

*'One  of  our  Kanagawa  Christians, 
brother  Nishikawa,  is  a  feeble  old  man 
who  tries  to  support  himself  and  wife  by 
teaching  a  few  private  scholars ;  among 
these  have  been  the  daughters  of  a  man 
engaged  in  a  wicked  business.  These 
two  girls  through  the  efforts  of  brother 
Nisikawa  were  brought  to  love  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  and  soon  they  began  to  use 
their  Testaments  at  home  ;  the  father  at 
first  objected,  but  the  girls  continued  to 
study  in  secret.  After  a  while  they 
once  more  essayed  to  use  their  Bibles  in 
their  father's  presence ;  this  time  he  did 
not  forbid  them  and  they  soon  succeeded 
in  getting  him  interested  as  well  as 
tnemselves.  Brother  Nishikawa  has 
lately  been  talking  to  him,  and  he  pro- 
fesses to  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of  his 
present  life. 

*'  Christian  lectures  and  preaching 
services  continue  to  be  as  well  attended 
as  ever.  The  papers  still  report  about 
one  and  fifty  baptisms  a  week. 
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Manv  new  fields  of  labor,  which 
have  hitherto  been  closed  to  the  Gospel, 
are  being  opened  to  its  infiuences ;  one 
of  the  most  notable  among  these  is  the 
town  of  Mito,  where  some  years  ago 
Brother  Soper  and  his  helper  were  stoned 
by  the  people  and  had  to  run  for  their 
lives;  it  is  now  anxious  to  receive 
Christianity.  Only  a  few  weeks  since 
the  principal  of  its  high  school — himself 
an  earnest  Christian— came  to  me  with 
the  request  that  I  would  enter  the  em- 
ploy of  the  school  to  teach  English.  He 
was  willing  to  take  fifteen  hours*  teach- 
ing a  week  and  give  me  all  the  opportuni- 
ties for  preaching  that  I  desired.  I 
could  not  go  at  the  time  and  th«y  have 
secured  the  services  of  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher 
of  the  American  Baptist  Mission. 

**  Nagoya,  the  third  city  of  the  empire, 
has  been  for  years  one  of  the  hotbeds  of 
Buddhism.  It,  too.  is  now  open  to  the 
Gospel.  The  Rev.  F.  C.  Elien  and  his 
wife,  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Mission, 
have  lately  gone  there  to  take  a  place  in 
the  government  school,  and  they  have 
full  permission  to  preach  and  teach 
Christianity.  The  Presbyterian  Mission 
are  expecting  to  send  a  man  and  his  wife 
there  also,  and  our  own  mission  will 
probably  send  some  one  to  the  same 
place  soon  after  Conference. 

**  Many  more  such  encouraging  inci- 
dents could  be  given  did  time  and  space 
permit.  Discouragements  there  are  as 
well,  though  a  lack  of  laborers  seems  to 
be  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  to-day.  There  are 
hundreds  of  schools  now  seeking  Chris- 
tian teachers  and  though  some  give  but 
nominal  salaries,  all  readily  grant  every 
facility  for  spreading  the  Gospel  not 
only  in  the  schools  themselves  but  also 
in  the  surrounding  country.** 

Utah  Rllttfelon  and  lUi  Annual  IllceUnff. 

BY   RKV.  J.  D.  OILUUlM. 

The  settlements  of  Utali  are,  exc  eptthe 
mining  camps,  all  in  the  valleys  among 
the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  whose  green, 
grassy  slopes  and  timbered  ridges  reach 
up  to  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow;  con- 
sequently the  people  are  agriculturists, 
and  in  their  shady  nooks  and  glens  grow 
everything  found  in  semi-tropical  coun- 
tries, from  the  fig  at  St.  George  to  the 
more  hardy  fruits  at  Lozan,  in  the  Cache 
Valley. 

The  people  are  gatheied  from  every 
part  of  the  world  fiocking  hither  to  this 
Latter  Day  Zion,  to  become  the  "  hand- 
ful of  com  on  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains,'* to  bathe  in  the  fabled  '*  Fountain 
of  Youth,*'  etc.  The  poor  deluded  eouls 
leaving  their  heathen  homes  ii^  Calcutta 
to  find  a  grosser  form  of  idolatry  or 
ancestor  worship  in  the  Adam-god  theol- 
ogy, and  a  superstition  as  degrading  and 


hard  to  break  as  their  own  native  caste; 
coming  from  the  spicy  islands  of  Ceylon 
and  Java  and  the  peninsula  of  llalty 
that  they  may  come  face  to  face  irith 
the  religion  of  Jesus  and  the  white  man'i; 
bidding  farewell  to  friends  in  Iceland 
and  Africa,  and  in  haste  forsaking  heme, 
friends  and  loved  ones  to  escape  the  de- 
struction speedily  to  come  upon  Babj. 
Ion.  How  we  pity  them  !  With  their 
sorrowful,  tear-stained  faces  they  look 
upon  us  and  say :  "  is  it  true?  1%  there 
balm  in  Oilead  T  '  *  Is  there  a  peace  for 
the  soul,  which  we  may  know  even  in 
this  lifer 

Such  is  the  granite  wall  the  mission- 
aries are  called  upon  to  face,  an  accre- 
tion and  conglomeration  of  all  faithi, 
schisms  and  heresies,  like  the  bed  of  the 
geological  glacier,  composed  of  frag- 
ments and  bits  of  rocks  of  all  ages.  The 
predominating  nationalities  are  English, 
Scandinavian,  and  Scotch,  with  far  too 
many  Americans,  and  a  few  Welsh. 

Our  last  annual  meeting  was  held  in 
the  San  Pete  Valley,  one  hundred  miles 
south  of  Salt  Lake  City,  in  the  appropri- 
ately-named town  of  Mount  Pleasart 
Bishop  Walden  presided.  From  the 
beginning  it  was  manifest  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  present  in  power,  and  the 
sessions  of  the  Conference  of  1687  will 
long  be  remembered  on  account  of  its 
Pentecostal  showers. 

The  superintendent,  Rev.  T.  C.  Ib'ff, 
D.D.,  who  with  ceaseless  energy  renders 
himself  as  nearly  ubiquitous  as  any  man 
can,  reported  the  work  as  advancing  "all 
along  the  line  '*  so  evenly  and  with  such 
rapid  strides  that  it  is  with  difficulty  we 
keep  pace  with  it ;  here  is  wanted  a 
church,  there  a  school ;  here  a  resident 
pastor  the  center  of  a  circuit:  tbeie  thej 
will  give  a  lot  and  half  enough  money  to 
build  a  church  and  support  a  pastor  or 
teacher.      *'Only  come  over  and  help 


us. 
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Was  Macedon  ever  darker  or  the  cry 
for  help  louder?  Bishop  Walden  lays 
we  ought  to  be  called  foreign  mission- 
aries. Incidents  were  related  which 
w*ould  melt  the  most  hardened,  each 
pastor  and  teacher  bringing  a  sheaf  of 
rich  experience.  One  brother,  Rev.  H. 
Anderson,  has  died  full  of  faith  and 
good  works ;  his  successor  the  Kev.  E. 
E.  MOrk  planted  on  his  grave  at  Rich- 
field, on  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  Ameri- 
can fiag,  thus  decorating  the  grave  of 
the  first  patriot  in  that  town. 

The  membership  is  increased,  and  the 
"Million  Dollar  Line**  passed  by  more 
than  $10U.  Several  new  missionaries 
enter  the  field  to  take  charge  of  new 
schools  on  new  dronitain  new  fiidds. 
Daylight  has  come  and  the  worken  have 
received  the  first  light.  Hay  their  light 
shine. 

Beaver^  ZJlah,  A%ig-  ^»  itf7t 


MISSION  AT  STANLEY  POOL, 
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Tlie  llllaaloii  at  Staaley  Pool. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Shoreland  writes  to  the 
Paeiflc  Christian  Advocate  from  Kim- 
poko,  Stanley  Pool,  Congo  Free  State, 
June  10,  1887  : 

*'  After  reaching  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  you  come  to  this  place  by  steam- 
boat to  Matadi  from  Banana,  ^0  miles ; 
by  trail  from  Matadi  to  Leopold ville 
on  Stanley  Pool,  250  miles.  From  here 
the  river  is  open  to  Stanley  Falls  about 
1.000  mile6.  The  Kasai  is  one  .among 
the  many  large  rivers  that  are  tributary 
to  this  reach  of  the  Congo  and  is  naviga- 
ted by  the  State  steamboat  for  600  or 
700  miles. 

'*  Stanley  made  a  road  in  patches  to 
avoid  the  roughest  of  the  Livingstoae 
Falls  in  the  transportation  of  some  boats, 
but  nature  has  long  since  reclaimed  her 
own.    Our  roads  are  aU  trails. 

**  EK)  not  confound  the  Congo  Mission 
field  with  that  at  Angola  There  they 
have  the  town  of  Loando  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  12.0(0.  8,000  of  European 
descent.  Dondo  has  5,000  inhabitants. 
Both  have  properly  laid  out  streets  and 
are  lighted  with  lamps.  Here  we  are 
among  a  purely  native  population  unin- 
fluenced by  civilization.  The  largest 
town  I  am  acquainted  with  is  Ushasa, 
supposed  to  contain  about  8,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

**  No  attention  is  paid  to  regularity  in 
building  towns.  The  slave  owner 
chooses  his  location  and  builds.  His 
human  property  build  in  a  circle  round 
him  with  the  door  facing  the  hut  of  the 
master.  Houses  are  built  thusly.  Up- 
right poles,  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
are  firmly  planted  in  the  ground,  long, 
straight  sticks,  generally  palm  mid  ribs, 
are  tied  across  these  with  a  wood  rope 
called  Mbamba,  against  these  the  grass 
is  placed  uprightly,  another  long  stick 
is  now  placed  outside  the  grass  and  tied 
to  its  parallel  inside.  The  roofs  are  not 
peaked  but  semi-circular.  Size  of 
houses  from  12  to  80  ft.  long  ;  8  to  14  ft. 
broad,  and  6  to  0  ft.  high.  No  windows, 
never  more  than  one  door  and  that  no 
more  than  a  gap  in  the  end  of  the  build- 
ing, shut  by  being  covered  by  piece 
made  like  the  side  of  the  house  and 
propped  up.  The  door  is  about  two  feet 
by  four,  and  requires  a  step  up  of  a  foot 
or  more  to  effect  an  entrance.  No  floors; 
but  often  grass  mats  cover  the  ground. 

••  There  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
tribes  of  this  vaUey.  Those  in  our  im- 
mediate vicinity  are  reputed  as  among 
the  lowest  and  laziest.  We  have  proven 
to  our  cost  that  they  are  arrant  thieves. 
[  stopped  one  making  off  with  a  new 
ooat  of  mine  and  a  picture  frame  of  Bro. 
Biirr*8«  They  steal  anything  from  a 
pinch  of  salt  to  a  canoe.  We  offer  lib- 
BTiil  indnoements  in  food  and  wages  to 
bBdnoe  them  to  work.    No,  sir.   If  it  was 


'  root  hog  or  die '  with  them  dead  pork 
would  be  plenty.  The  women  keep  the 
men  by  their  agricultural  labor.  In 
fairness  I  must  say  the  men  will  and  do 
work  in  canoes. 

"  Money  in  our  acceptation  of  the  term 
there  is  none.  From  Matadi  half  way  to 
Stanley  Pool  a  small  blue  glass  bead  in 
strings  of  fifty  are  most  easily  disposed 
of  and  takes  the  place  of  our  coin .  From 
thence  inland  the  Ntaki,  plural  Mataki. 
a  brass  rod  is  the  accepted  medium  of 
exchange.  It  is  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick  and  twenty-two  inches  long.  The 
actual  value  of  the  Ntaki  here  is  three 
cents  ;  this  covers  all  cost.  Remember 
this  and  compare  our  prices  with  yours. 
The  Mataki  come  here  in  the  shape  of  a 
sixty  pound  coil  of  wire  containing  about 
600.  They  form  quite  an  item  in  our 
trade  with  England. 

**  Market  report.  Ewanga  (a  cassava 
loaf  of  about  five  pounds  weight),  1  Ntaki 
each.  We  first  got  two  for  that  price,* 
but  the  increasing  number  of  missionaries 
and  the  passage  of  Stanley  with  800  men 
have  caused  the  rise  which  undoubtedly 
will  stay.  Chickens,  small,  5  Mtk  ;  full 
grown,  10  ;  Eggs,  two  for  1  Ntk.  Both 
< '  these  very  scarce.  Bananas,  a  bunch  of 
forty,  4  Mtk.  Com,  eight  ears  (small, 
compared  with  American  com)  for  1 
Mtk.  Qoats,  these  are  a  dwarfish  breed 
and  so  scarce  we  have  been  unable  to  pur- 
chase but  three  since  coming,  at  80  and 
90  respectively.  Peanuts,  one  pint,  1 
Ntk.  Sweet  potatoes,  we  have  more  of 
our  own  growth  than  all  the  surround- 
ing villages  combined,  and  expect  to 
have  more  still,  so  I  must  report,  no  sale. 
Fruit.  That  makes  my  mouth  water. 
It  recalls  the  apples,  pears,  plums,  and 
berries  and  grapes  of  dear  Oregon.  I  was 
more  disappointed  in  this  respect  than 
in  all  others.  Here  at  Kimpoko  we  can 
procure  none  but  bananas.  The  orange 
and  lime  and  pineapple  will  grow  here 
and  we  have  planted  them  so  that 
in  the  sweet  by  and  by  we  shall  be  able 
to  satisfy  our  fruit  appetite. 

*•  Now  for  a  word  or  two  on  our  mis- 
sion. Bro.  Teeter  denies  the  report  that 
reaches  us  from  Eastern  Oregon  that  he 
had  been  taken  in  by  cannibals.  Like 
Peter  Cartwright,  he  said  he  knew  it  was 
a  lie  as  soon  as  he  had  read  it.  Bro. 
Burr  and  Sister  El  kins  have  been  very 
low  with  fever,  but  are  now  convales- 
cent. Our  nearest  neighbors  of  the  Eng- 
lish  Baptist  Mission,  lost  one  of  their 
number  by  death  lately. 

**  Bishop  Taylor  with  the  recruits  must 
be  somewhere  between  here  and  the 
coast.  W^e  can  get  no  certain  knowledge 
as  they  will  probably  travel  as  fast  as  the 
mail.  You  shall  hear  of  their  arrival, 
who  they  are  and  where  they  come  from, 
as  soon  as  I  can  tell  you.  It  is  now  the 
dry  season  here,  but  our  garden  is  doing 


better  than  ever.  This  is  owing  to  a 
ditch,  nearly  a  mile  long,  surveyed  by 
Bro.  Burr,  and  constructed  under  Bro. 
Teeter's  superintendency,  which  supplies 
ample  water  for  irrigation,  and  cause  for 
wonder  to  the  natives.  Our  people  of 
this  station  are  exerting  themselves  to 
acquire  the  language,  and  we  of  Brook's 
station  are  patiently  waiting  and  praying 
for  the  steamer  to  come  and  take  us 
home.  Bro  Walker  of  ours  left  us  a 
month  ago  to  meet  a  young  lady  expected 
from  America  in  whom  he  seems  to  have 
a  special  interest.  Bro.  Newth  of  ours 
left  at  the  same  time  for  Lukunga  to 
take  charge  of  the  transport  of  goods. 
More  than  one-half  the  goods  we  brought 
from  America  have  not  yet  reached  us.'* 


Bishop  Taylor  writes  to  Rev.  Boss 
Taylor  from  Matadi,  Congo,  June  18  : 

**I  arranged  last  October  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Transports  of  the  Congo 
State  :  (1)  To  carry  up  to  Stanley  Pool  ail 
our  remaining  stuff  from  last  year.  (2) 
To  meet  us  at  Banana  with  their  steamer 
and  transport  all  our  freights  of  thi«  year 
from  Banana  to  Matadi.  (3)  To  have  all 
our  steamer  material  carried  at  once  to 
Stanley  Pool.  He  did  not  take  up  any  of 
our  last  year*s  freights,  did  not  send  the 
steamer  to  meet  us,  and  cannot  carry  a 
single  manload  of  our  present  shipment. 
He  has  not  been  able  to  develop  a  carry- 
ing force  beyond  the  requirements  of  the 
government,  and  has  received  in- 
structions not  to  do  any  outside  work. 

'*  At  the  Baptist  receiving  station,  in 
sight  of  where  I  am  now  writing,  they 
have  15.000  manload  cargoes  and  no 
carriers.  They  have  the  advantage  of 
nine  years*  experience  and  acquaintance 
on  the  Congo,  and  I  am  a  newcomer.  If 
I  should  spend  a  year  trying  to  collect 
carriers.  I  would  probably  be  juft  where 
I  am  now — with  wasting  and  worry 
enough  to  kill  me. 

**  We  have  nearly  4,C00  manloads  of 
stuff  here —  steamer,  saw  mill,  etc.  The 
State  price  to  Stanley  Pool  is  £1  per  man- 
load,  so  we  are  shut  up  to  what  is  now 
opening  to  our  view  a  divine  leading  by 
a  way  we  know  not  of —  a  traction  steam- 
engine  and  wagons,  a  couple  of  ferry 
barges  and  a  steam  barge  to  run  the 
eighty  eight  miles  of  the  Congo,  from 
Isangola  to  Manyanga,  especially  with 
our  limited  means  and  time  ;  but  God 
will  enable  us  to  master  the  situation  for 
our  present  emergency,  and  all  our  future 
requirements  on  this  line.  I  believe  we 
can  do  it  cheaper  than  it  would  cost  us 
to  use  carriers,  if  we  could  get  them.'* 


There  are  great  blessings  that  we  can 
realize  if  we  bring  ourselves  into  harmony 
with  Jesus  Christ  and  let  him  work 
through  us  for  ot)hfix%« 
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Chinese  ClirUllaii  lilberallcjr* 

A  letter  to  Chaplain  M'Cabe  reads 
thus  :  *'  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  our 
Chinese  brethren  have  collected  f267  for 
missions  this  year.  This  is  over  $4  per 
member.  Besides  this,  they  are  up  to 
their  apportionment  in  the  other  collec- 
tions. They  have  done  more  than  in 
paatyeirs  toward  pastoral  support,  and 
have  sent  $230  to  China  to  help  build  a 
church  and  school  in  their  native  \fuen. 
Nearly  all  our  members  are  poor,  most 
of  them  being  cooks  and  factory  men. 
One  brother,  a  small  storekeeper,  gave 
for  himself  and  family  |;40  for  missions.^ 
Fourteen  of  our  members  who  had  re- 
moved to  Lew  Angeles  during  the  year 
have  paid  their  missionary  money  twice 
over,  once  to  the  church  at  Los  Angeles, 
and  they  have  just  sent  us  |23.  that  our 
collection  here  might  not  suffer  through 
their  removal.  These  are  the  men  San 
Francisco  newspapers  tell  us  cannot  be 
converted.        Frederic  J.  Masters." 


Tbe  Upward  Sweep  of  the  Fall  Con- 
re  re  nee** 

Conference.  La«it  Yr.      This  Yr.    Increase. 

Already  reported $16,fi07  52 

East  Ohio  |16.H03  Iff    S*2S.0 18.00     3.40»  b5 

ChlcaRo  German....    a,.^*^       3,8«8.00        855.00 

Michif?an 10,480.16     19.353.86      1,828.90 

North  Ohio 9,«9L8rt     1 1.8  1 .8rt     2,600.00 

Ohio 19.100.00     84.8'K)00     5,397.74 

West  Ot^rmao 8.807.50       3,4^.00        315.50 


Total  increase  thus  far $<9,80S.81 


Iucrea«e  of  Liberailljr  Needed. 

The  conferences  are  reporting  an  in- 
crease in  their  collections  for  missions, 
but  not  in  proportion  to  their  increase  in 
membership. 

The  Norihwesftrn  Christian  Advocate 
of  August  31  st  says  :  **  In  response  to  the 
special  efforts  by  our  mission  secretaries 
our  nearly  two-million  strong  church  is 
approaching  the  *  million  dollar  line/ 
which  fact  shows  that  we  are  beginning 
to  get  a  glimmer  of  our  bounden  and  not 
difficult  duty.  At  the  same  time  it  i.s 
but  just  to  say  that  our  current  increased 
giving  for  missions  is  apparently  tlie  re- 
sult of  our  increased  total  of  member- 
ship, rather  than  that  of  increased  per 
capita  paym?nts  into  the  sacred  treasury. 
In  other  words,  it  would  seem  that  we 
only  appear  to  give  more  liberally ,  while 
in  fact  God  is  giving  more  freely  to  us 
than  we  are  giving  to  Him.  Official  fig- 
ures  in  our  general  missionary  reports 


show  that  per  capita  gifts  during  1884, 
1885,  and  1886,  tend  to  a  lessened  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  missionary  col- 
lections in  1881, 1882.  and  1888.'*  Is  it  not 
incumbent  upon  pastors  to  see  that  the 
increase  in  the  collections  shall  be  larger 
than  the  increase  in  membership,  and 
that  it  shall  not  continue  to  be  true  that 
'*God  is  actually  doing  more  for  the 
church  in  civilization  than  the  church  is 
doing  for  Him  in  heathendom  ?*' 


Letter  frotn  ffln^apore. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Oldham  writes  us  from 
Singapore.  Straits  Settlements,  July  2: 

We  are  having  quite  a  little  stir  in  our 
Tamil  Mission  here.  New  blood  in  the 
shape  of  a  teacher  lent  us  by  our  Ameri- 
can Board  friends  at  Jaffna.  Ceylon,  is 
helping  to  acceh*rate  movement  a  little. 

I  have  a  Saturday  afternoon  address  in 
English  to  natives  of  India,  and  meet 
from  ten  to  forty  persons.  I  endeavor  to 
go  straight  for  the  conscience,  preach- 
ing a  Jesus  able  to  save  from  sin  and  /iW/. 

Our  Chinese  school  grows.  We  now 
have  01  pupils  I  l>elieve  ours  is  already 
the  largest  Chinese  school  in  Episcopal 
Methodism.  We  look  for  constant 
growth  and  ask  you  readers  to  pray  that 
seed  may  be  sown  that  shall  bring  forth 
manifold. 

We  are  looking  almost  daily  for  the 
advent  of  Miss  Blackmore,  the  first 
agent  of  our  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society,  the  gift  of  '  frozen 
Minnesota*  to  the  island  under  the 
equator. 

May  her  labors  be  wisely  directed 
and  greatly  blessed  from  above,  and  as 
to  the  dear  lady  who  sends  her,  Mrs. 
Mary  Nind,  I  look  forward  confidently 
tu  the  day  when  many  shall  arise  here 
to  call  her  *  blessed.* 


Since  the  first  part  of  this  magazine 
was  printed  we  have  received  a  copy  of 
the  Presbyterian  Record,  of  Canada,  for 
October,  and  find  in  it  a  letter  from  Rev. 
H.  A  Robertson,  written  from  the  New 
Hebrides  on  May  11.  He  says:  "The 
French  are  buying  out  all  English  com- 
mercial interests  in  the  New  Hebrides, 
and  annexation  is  now  sure  to  follow. 
But  of  that  I  never  had  any  doubt.  They 
are  buying  land  and  bringing  out  fami- 
lies from  Paris,  and  they  will  only  leave 
if  compelled  by  England,  and  England 
does  not  wish  to  compel  them,  nor  do  I 
believe  England  cares  a  fig  >% hither 
France  annexes  the  New  Hebrides  or  not, 
and  has  only  watched  moveuieuts  be- 
cause the  Australasian  colonies  have 
l)een  and  will  always  be  so  opix>sed  to 
French  annexation  in  the  Pacific.'* 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Missionary  Union  was  held  at 


Thousand  Island  Park,  m  the  8t.  Law- 
rence river  Seventy  miflBicMiarieB  wen 
present,  representing  ten  different  de- 
nominations. Dr.  J.  T.  Graoey  was  re- 
elected president.  Among  the  many 
good  things  suggested  or  done  waa  the 
appointing  of  a '  Conunittee  on  outlook, 
with  the  view  to  the  early  oocupAtionof 
all  unoccupied  fields,  and  such  adjoit. 
ments  in  fields  already  occupied  as  will 
prevent  clashing  between  diff^nt  de- 
nominations.'* 

Lady  Li.  wife  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  Pre- 
mier  of  China,  has  offered  to  support  a 
class  of  Chinese  women  who  shall  study 
medicine  with  Mrs.  King,  m  d.  Mrs. 
Ejng  was  formerly  Miss  Howard,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  at  Tientsin. 


Rev.  Edward  Davies  has  enlarged 
Handbook  on  Africa,  and,  bound  inclotb. 
it  sells  for  fifty  cents.  It  is  for  sale  by 
the  author  at  Reading.  Mass.,  and  wiU 
well  repay  perusal,  especially  upon  the 
part  of  those  who  are  interesttfd  in 
Bishop  Taylor's  African  Missions. 

The  French  Government  incited  the 
Evangelical  Missionary  Society  of  Paib 
to  send  missionaries  to  Madagascar,  hut 
the  Society  declined  on  the  ground  that 
the  London  Missionary  Society  was 
already  well  occupied  in  the  fieR  A 
good  example. 

Dr.  Mackay  writes  from  Tamsui,  For- 
mosa, China,  May  11,  that  the  Romb<h 
priests  have  come  there  from  the  Spanish 
Mission  in  South  Formosa,  and  are  busy 
at  work  enticing  away  the  Protestant 
converts.  They  are  paying  no  attention 
to  the  heathen. 

Rev.  K.  J.  Grant  ^Tites  from  San  Fer- 
nando, Trinidad,  June  30.  that  of  the 
60,000  Indians  in  Trinidad,  about  one- 
tenth  may  be  set  down  as  Mohamme- 
dans. Annually  they  fast  in  day- time 
for  one  month.  No  food  is  eaten  from 
daylight  to  dark,  but  during  the  night, 
the  cravings  of  appetite  can  be  fully 
met. 

On  July  5,  occurred  the  marriage  at 
Seoul,  Korea,  of  Miss  Annie  Ellers.  x. 
D.,  and  Rev.  D.  A.  Bunker,  of  the  (iov- 
ernment  school.  Miss  Ellers  was  cim- 
nected  with  the  hospital.  After  the 
wedding  the  newly-married  were  boruf 
ill  chairs  to  their  new  home,  which  has 
been  fitted  up  for  them  by  the  King  of 
Korea. 

An  excellent  Hand  Book  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Foreign  Missions  hu 
been  issued  from  the  headquarters  of 
the  Board  at  28  Centre  street.  New  York. 
It  gives  a  historical  summary  d  the 
Board  and  an  outline  history  and  pres- 
ent condition  of  its  missiona  with  the 
statistics  of  fifty- four  yean.  Pric^  tea 
cents. 


EuQENE  R.  Smith, 


NOVEMBER.    1887. 


SCEKES  IS  OHBENLAND. 
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GREENLAND. 


^orti)  amenta, 

^rtl^  of  4^  QntteH  AtsM. 


Greenland. 

Greenland  is  a  colony  of  Denmark.  In  1884  it  re- 
ported an  area  of  46,740  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  9,780.  The  Lutherans  have  missions  among  the 
Greenlanders,  but  the  principal  missions  are  those  of 
the  Moravians  which  were  commenced  by  Rev.  Hans 
Egede  in  1721,  and  which  last  year  reported  6  sta- 
tions, 19  missionary  agents,  43  native  helpers  and  oc- 
casional assistants,  749  communicants,  115  baptized 
adults,  211  candidates,  475  baptized  children  ;  29  schools 
with  33  teachers  and  393  pupils. 

Periodical  Accounts  for  September,  1887,  reports  "All 
accounts  from  our  stations  in  Greenland  are  favorable. 
It  was  very  cold  during  the  winter,  but  the  Green- 
landers  and  our  missionaries  enjoyed  good  health. 
There  had  been  no  actual  want  except  at  Lichtenfels. 
The  payments  toward  church  expenses  at  our  stations, 
which  are  now  required  from  the  Greenlanders,  come  in 
more  plentifully  than  in  preceding  years,  and  were,  for 
the  most  part,  given  willingly." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  C.  Thompson  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  Greenlanders,  or  as  they  are  frequently 
called,  the  Eskimos : 

"  The  Greenlanders  seem  to  form  a  connecting  link 
between  Northern  Mongolian  Asiatics  and  the  North 
American  Indians.  In  person  they  are  stout,  with  large 
heads,  small  necks,  hands,  and  feet,  and  muscles  not 
well  developed.  The  face,  flat,  with  high  cheek  bones, 
is  seldom  washed,  except  in  summer,  and  is  ordinarily 
so  smeared  with  soot  and  clotted  train  oil  as  not  to  show 
that  the  real  complexion  is  fair,  or  at  any  rate  not  dark- 
er than  that  of  the  Portuguese.  In  personal  and  do- 
mestic habits,  filth  to  the  last  degree  characterizes 
them— their  clothes  dripping  with  grease  and  swarming 
with  vermin;  and  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  their  habi- 
tations, especially  during  the  winter,  is  one  which  no 
foreigner  with  delicate  olfactories  could  endure.  They 
eat  most  voraciously;  ten  pounds  of  flesh,  besides  other 
food,  are  sometimes  consumed  by  one  person  in  the 
course  of  a  day.  A  man  will  lie  on  his  back  and  the 
wife  feed  him  till  he  can  no  longer  move.  Cooking  is 
not  an  indispensable  preparation  of  their  seal  flesh,  the 
chief  article  of  food.  Like  other  savages,  they  alternate 
between  fasting  and  famishing;  unlike  most  other  sav- 
ages, they  habitually  consume  raw  flesh  and  fat. 

<*  Men  and  women  dress  very  much  alike,  always  in 
skins,  and  their  clothes  are  well  made.  The  fires 
kindled  are  chiefly  for  cooking,  but  of  this  there  is  com- 
paratively little.  It  remains  a  singular  fact  that,  in  the 
coldest  climate  inhabited  by  man,  fire  should  be  less 
used  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  equatorial  regions 
perhaps  excepted. 

*'  Life  is  a  struggle  for  mere  existence.     Accumula- 


tion of  property  or  knowledge  seems  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, everything  being  held  in  common,  except  what 
may  be  deemed  indispensable  to  each;  namely,  cloth- 
ing, a  boat,  and  in  summer  a  tent.  Toward  setting  up 
a  new  family,  nothing  besides  a  tent  and  a  boat  is  abso- 
lutely required,  and  no  other  goods  are  hereditable. 

"In  disposition  the  Greenlanders  are  not  fierce,  but 
mild;  they  are  envious,  ungrateful,  and  phlegmatic,  as 
if  their  constitution  had  been  touched  with  frost.  A 
stolid  indifference  to  the  perils  and  sul^rings  of  others 
may  often  be  witnessed.  People  standing  on  the  shore 
and  seeing  a  boat  upset  at  sea,  would  look  on  with  en- 
tire unconcern  if  the  occupant  was  not  a  personal  friend. 
They  would  make  merry  at  his  struggle  with  the  waves, 
and,  sooner  than  put  off  for  a  rescue,  would  allow  him 
to  perish  before  their  eyes.  Yet,  in  respect  to  mechan- 
ical ingenuity,  more  brain  power  is  shown  by  them  than 
by  most  other  savage  nations  who  are  more  favorably 
situated.  They  have  great  power  of  endurance  and  a 
cool  presence  of  mind. 

"  Among  the  converts  there  has  occasionally  appeared 
a  man  with  considerable  sharpness  of  intellect  and  power 
of  reasoning.  One  of  them  speculating  on  the  doc- 
trine of  final  causes  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  Arch- 
deacon Paley,  said  he  often  reflected  that  a  kayak,  with 
its  tackle,  does  not  grow  itself  into  being,  but  requires 
to  be  shaped  by  skill  and  labor;  a  bird  is  made  with 
greater  skill  than  a  kayak;  still  no  man  can  make  a  bird. 
*I  bethought  me,'  said  the  Eskimo,  *that  he  proceeded 
from  his  parents  and  they  from  their  parents.  But 
•there  must  have  been  some  first  parents;  whence  did 
they  come?  Certainly,  I  concluded,  there  must  be  a 
Being  able  to  make  them  all,  and  all  other  things— a 
Being  infinitely  more  mighty  and  knowing  than  the 
wisest  man.'  Civil  government  in  any  definite  form- 
ruler,  magistrates,  or  courts  of  justice — hardly  exists. 
The  Eskimo  language — happy  circumstance  !— has  no 
words  for  scolding;  people  are  expected  to  live  in  amity. 
Nor  have  they  any  profane  words.  They  never  make 
war  upon  one  another  and  avoid  giving  offence.  An- 
noyance with  offenders  is  indicated  by  silence,  the  aim 
being  to  bring  shame  upon  them. 

"  Heathen  Eskimos  used  to  get  rid  of  the  disabled 
and  the  dependent  by  letting  them  perish,  or  in  some 
other  wav  even  worse  than  that.  Such  barbarism  has 
ceased,  and  even  a  *poor  man's  box*  is  now  hardly 
needed.  The  natives,  naturally  covetous  and  much 
more  ready  to  receive  than  to  give,  yet  in  the  autumn 
make  a  contribution  of  train-oil  for  church  purposes, 
and  are  in  the  habit  of  aiding  their  more  indigent 
neighbors.  When  (1757)  they  learned  how  the  Indian 
congregation  at  Gnadenhutten,  in  Pennsylvania,  had 
been  broken  up,  and  those  who  escaped  had  lost  their 
all  '  I  have  a  fine  reindeer-skin  which  I  will  give,'  said 
one;  another,  I  have  a  pair  of  new  reindeer-boots  which 
I  will  send;'  ^\nd  I,'  said  a  third,  'will  send  them  a 
seal,  that  they  may  have  something  to  eat  and  to  burn.' 

"In  spite  of  embarrassments  the  most  formidable, 
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Greenlanders  as  a  body  have  risen  from  the  condition  of 
wild,  filthy  savages  to  that  of  a  docile  and  civilized  people. 
Rude,  indeed,  they  still  remain,  mere  children  ;  but 
they  are  no  longer  brutish,  nor  are  they  idolators.  The 
barbarities  of  former  times  have  ceased;  old  supersti- 
tions have  nearly  disappeared  ;  compaiative  kindness, 
order  and  decorum  reign.  A  high  degree  of  refinement 
cannot  be  expected,  and  might  not  be  desirable;  but  it 
is  a  noble  achievement  of  the  United  Brethren  to  have 
approached  that  continent  of  ice;  to  have  domiciled 
with  a  tribe  so  stupid,  so  beastly  in  their  habits,  over 
whose  heads  the  Great  Bear  circles  the  year  round;  to 
have  given  them  God's  Word  and  sacred  hymns;  and, 
along  with  Danish  co-laborers,  gradually  to  have  drawn 
them  into  the  green  pastures  of  a  rational  and  religious 
life."  ^^^^..^^^ 

NewfonndlaDd. 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  are  under  one  government ;  that  of  a  Governor- 
Genetal  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council  (not  exceed- 
ing 7  members),  a  Legislative  Council  (not  exceeding 
15  members),  and  a  House  of  Assembly  consisting  of 
33  representatives.  In  1884  the  island  of  Newfound- 
land had  a  population  of  193,121,  and  Labrador,  4,211. 
The  area  of  Newfoundland  is  40,200  square  miles. 

Mn  S.  Munn,  of  Braehead,  Harbor  Grace,  Newfound- 
land, one  of  our  subscribers,  sends  us  the  following  re- 
[tbe  religious  denominations  of  Newfoundland. 


"The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Go&pei  first 
sent  a  missionary  to  Newfoundland  in  1703.  In  1787 
the  first  Colonial  Bishopric  was  created,  thai  of  Nova 
Scotia,  to  which  Newfoundland  belonged.  In  1823 
Bishop  Inglis,  of  Nova  Scotia,  visited  this  portion  of  his 
extensive  diocese  and  found  but  nine  clergymen  and 
missionaries  in  the  whole  island.  In  1839  Newfound- 
land and  the  Bermudas  were  erected  into  a  separate 
diocese.  The  diocese  is  now  divided  into  8  dean- 
eries and  the  number  of  clergy  is  50.  The  total  num- 
ber of  churches  in  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  is  102 
with  69,646  members. 

"The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Newfoundland  was 
first  publicly  organized  in  1784.  In  1796  the  first  Bish- 
op was  appointed.  In  1856  the  island  was  divided  into 
two  dioceses,  St.  Johns  and  Harbor  Grace.  There  are 
now  2  cathedrals,  40  churches,  besides  chapels  and 
convents,  about  50  priests  and  75.330  members. 

"The  Rev.  Lawrence  Cochlan  was  the  first  Wesleyan 
missionary  in  Newfoundland,  entering  it  in  1765,  In 
1814  Newfoundland  was  constituted  a  separate  district 
with  a  superintendent.  In  1840  there  were  14  ministers 
and  10  local  preachers.  At  present  Newfoundland  is 
constituted  a  seperate  Conference  with  a  president  and 
is  divided  into  3  districts.  St.  Johns,  Carbonear^ 
and  Bonavista.  The  total  number  of  ministers  is  60; 
churches 44;  members  11,707. 

"Congregationalism  dates  from  1775.  In  1779  the 
first  minister  was  ordained  to  minister  in  a  church  10 
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St.  Johns.  There  arc  now  two  additional  congrega- 
tional churches— one  at  Twillingate  and  one  at  Rendell 
Harbor,  and  two  mission  stations  at  Fortune  Bay. 

"  The  first  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  in 
1843  of  which  Rev.  Donald  A.  Fraser  was  minister.  A 
Free  Church  Presbyterian  Congregation  was  formed  in 
1848  in  St.  Johns  and  a  second  in  1855.  The  two  con- 
gregations in  St.  Johns  united  in  1877  and  built  St.  An- 
drew's Church.     Members  2,200. 

"There  are  about  600  members  of  the  Reformed 
Epis::opal  Church  in  St.  Johns,  in  Porte  de  Grave,  and 
in  Trinity." 

The  Rev.  A.  Woods  of  Southampton,  Mass.,  formeriy 
of  Newfoundland,  writes  us: 

"The  census  of  1874  showed  there  were  in  New- 
foundland 64,317  Roman  Catholics;  59,561  members  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  35,702  Methodists ;  1,168 
Presbyterians;  461  Congregationalists.  St.  Johns 
is  the  chief  city  and  the  capital.  The  Church  of 
Eagland  has  i  Bishop,  8  deaneries,  50  clergymen, 
a  Theological  College;  the  Roman  Catholics  have  2 
Bishops,  2  cathedrals,  40  churches,  i  college,  18  con- 
vents, 45  priests;  the  Methodists  have  50  churches,  60 
ministers  and  a  membsrship  of  12,000;  the  Congrega- 
tionalists have  3  churches  and  500  members.  All  the 
different  denominations  maintain  missions  in  Labrador." 


HorsTian  MlBslonB  in  Labrador. 

The  Moravians  sent  their  first  missionaries  to  Labra- 
dor in  1750,  but  the  missionaries  were  slain.  The  ef- 
fon  was  repeated  in  1771  and  was  successful.  From 
that  ypar  to  the  present  a  missionary  ship  has  been  sent 
each  year  from  London  to  Labrador. 

The  report  made  last  year  gave  the  following  as  the 
statistics : 

"Six  stations  and  out-stations,  34  missionary  agents, 
59  native  helpers  and  occasional  assistants,  450  com- 
municants, 227   baptized   adults,   143   candidates,  443 
baptized  children,  6  schools  with  5  teachers 
and  210  pupils." 

The  reports  sent  from  Labrador  in  July 
show  "fair  health  in  the  missionary  house- 
holds and  among  the  members  of  their  con- 
gregations. The  winter  was  cold  and  snowy, 
the  thermometer  often  standing  at  zero  of 
Fahrenheit  and  sometimes  descending  more 
than  thirty  degrees  below  that  point.  Life 
at  the  stations  seems  to  have  been  quiet  and 
peaceful,  not,  we  trust,  without  spiritual 
progress." 

The  following  story  translated  from  the 
German  is  published  in  the  Presbyterian : 

"  Not  many  years  ago  a  missionary  from 
Labrador  was  the  guest  of  a  prominent 
family  in  London.  As  they  were  seated  at 
the  family  table  enjoying  the  bounties  spread 
A?r  them,  they  were  often  entertained  by 


the  interesting  accounts  the  stranger  gave  them,  not 
only  of  his  labors,  but  also  of  the  far-off  northern  land 
in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  The  children,  too,  enjoyed 
hearing  of  the  curious  ways  and  doings  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  worked,  and  were  filled  with  wondei 
as  he  related  some  of  his  personal  adventures.  In  one 
little  boy  particularly,  he  found  a  very  attentive  hearer 

"After  a  pleasant  visit,  as  he  was  about  taking  leave 
of  this  happy  family  circle  and  returning  to  his  chosen 
field  of  labor,  he  asked  each  and  all  to  pray  that  he 
might  have  a  pleasant  and  safe  voyage.  This  dear  boy 
of  whom  we  have  spoken,  heard  the  request,  and  con- 
cluded at  once  that  he,  at  least,  would  never  forget  his 
new  friend,  but  daily  ask  his  Heavenly  Father  to  keep 
him  in  peace  and  safety.  He  had  often  heard  the 
stranger  tell  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed 
in  Labrador  from  wild  animals,  and  it  seemed  to  make 
a  lasting  impression  on  his  youthful  mind.  That  eve- 
ning, after  he  had  lisped  his  usual  prayer  at  his  mother's 
knee,  he  added, '  Lord  Jesus,  bless  the  dear  missionary 
and  keep  the  Polar  bears  from  hurting  him.' 

"  He  never  seemed  to  grow  weary  of  repeating  the 
same  words,  and  day  after  day,  to  the  joy,  and  perhaps 
also  to  the  mortification  of  his  parents,  sent  up  his 
humble  petition. 

"  A  year  passed  away ;  the  father  wrote  to  his  friend 
in  Labrador  of  the  never  ceasing  intercessions  of  his 
boy  on  his  behalf,  asked  for  some  account  of  bis  life 
since  he  had  visited  them,  and  inquired  if  in  the  course 
of  the  year  he  had  had  any  further  adventures  with  the 
PoJar  bears.  A  few  months  later  came  the  reply.  The 
missionary  thanked  him  for  telling  him  of  the  love  and 
prayers  of  his  dear  son,  gave  a  short  account  of  his 
work,  and  added  that,  although  so  far  he  had  been  mer- 
cifully protected  from  the  attacks  of  the  ferocious  bears, 
he  earnestly  hoped  that  bis  little  friend  would  continue 
to  ask  for  him  the  protection  of  the  Savior. 

"  Not  long  after  this  the  missionary  was  appointed  to 
preach  to  a  Christian  family  who  lived  in  a  lonely  coun- 
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try  place  many  miles  away.  He  embarked  in  a  small 
ship,  such  as  are  generally  used  in  that  country,  and 
placed  himself  under  the  guidance  of  two  natives  who 
were  to  row  him  in  the  right  direction.  Suddenly  they 
swept  around  a  rocky  corner,  and  were  just  about  steer- 
ing through  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  when  they  saw  on 
a  steep  precipice,  overhanging  the  water,  one  of  these 
powerful  animals,  which  seemed  waiting  to  spring  at 
them. 

"  *  Master,'  said  the  rowers,  *  shall  we  not  turn  back  ? 
The  sea  here  is  so  narrow  that  the  monster  can  reach 
us  in  one  bound,  upset  our  boat  and  plunge  us  into  the 
greatest  danger.'  For  one  moment  he  paused  to  con- 
sider, then  added  cheerfully,  *  No,  we  will  go  on.  There 
is  a  little  boy  in  England  who  has  been  praying  for  the 
past  year  that  God  would  protect  me  from  these  very 
creatures.  He  will  do  it.  In  His  name  I  go,  to  offer 
the  Bread  of  Life  to  the  hungry.' 

•*  They  rowed  carefully  on,  as  far  from  the  dangerous 
coast  as  possible,  but  the  threatening  bear  had  selected 
his  prey.  With  one  mighty  effott  he  sprang  into  the 
water  and  came  swimming  towards  the  little  ship 
Quick  as  thought  one  of  the  men  fired  his  pistol  at  the 
foe.  The  ball  must  have  wounded  him  severely,  for  in- 
stantly  the  water  was  dyed  with  his  blood,  and  one 
could  see  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he» 
reached  the  shore.  A  second  ball  ended  the  victory 
and  after  a  few  minutes  the  animal  lay  dead  on  the  shore. 

«<Now,'  said  the  missionary,  'give  me  my  axe.  I 
will  send  the  paw  of  this  bear  as  a  sign  of  our  danger 
and  deliverance  to  my  little  friend,  whose  prayers  God 
has  to-day  so  wonderfully  answered.'  With  a  few 
strokes  the  mighty  paw  was  severed  from  the  body  and 
the  little  company  proceeded  happily  and  safely  to  their 
destination.  The  missionary  had  the  paw  dressed  and 
beautifully  prepared  and  sent  it  with  a  kind  letter  to  the 
faithful,  trusting  lad  in  England.  Years  have  passed — 
the  boy  is  now  a  man.  In  his  house,  among  many  other 
valuable  curiosities^  he  treasures  this  bear's  paw — and 
the  one  who  relates  this  interesting  story  has  seen  it 
there  himself." 


♦  •  ♦ 


Canada  and  its  People. 

Canada  is  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Que- 
bec, New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  British  Columbia* 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Manitoba,  Northwest  Territo- 
ries, with  an  area  of  3,470,392  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1881  of  4,324,810.  The  population  in  1886 
was  estimiated  at  4,450,000. 

The  seat  of  government  of  Ontario  is  Toronto;  Que- 
bec is  Quebec;  New  Brunswick  is  Fredericton;  Nova 
Scotia  is  Halifax;  British  Columbia  is  Victoria,  V.  I.; 
Prince  Edward  Island  is  Charlottetown ;  Manitoba  is 
Winnipeg;  Northwest  Territories  is  Regina. 

The  Northwest  Territories  are  divided  into  the  dis- 
tricts of  Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  Athabasca 
and  Keewatin. 


The  seven  provinces  forming  the  Dominion  have 
each  a  separate  parliament  and  administration,  with  a 
Lieutenant-Governor  at  the  head  of  the  executive.  The 
Dominion  of  Canada  is  presided  over  by  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  who  was  born  Jan.  14, 1845,  and  assumed 
the  government  Oct.  23,  1883. 

*'The  first  settlement  made  by  Europeans  in  Canada 
was  by  the  French  navigator,  Jacques  Quartier,  or  Car- 
tier,  in  1535.  He  explored  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland, 
previously  discovered  by  Cabot,  and  those  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  part  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  took 
possession  of  them  in  the  name  of  Francis  I.  For  two 
centuries  and  a  quarter  thereafter  Acadie  and  Canada 
were  provinces  of  France;  and  when  in  1759  they  passed 
to  English  rule,  a  French  population  of  65,oco  souls 
changed  their  allegiance.  Everything  was  thfen  done, 
consistent  with  British  honor,  to  make  the  change  as 
easy  as  possible.  They  were  secured  in  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  their  lands,  and  in  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion.  All  ecclesiastical  property  was  re- 
spected, and  the  rights  of  the  *church  .so  effectually 
guarded,  that  the  only  remnant  of  a  State  Church  in  the 
Dominion  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  with  its  great  wealth,  its  control  of  edu- 
cation, and  its  right  to  levy  tithes  and  other  church 
dues  from  its  adherents." 

An  official  report  in  1883  gave  the  number  of  Indians, 
in  Canada  as  133,137.  At  the  census  of  1881,  on  the 
basis  of  origin,  the  population  was  classed  as  follows  : 
1,208,929  of  French  origin;  881,301  English;  957.403 
Irish;  669,863  Scotch;  254,319  German;  30,412  Dutch; 
108,547  Indian;  21,394  African;  4,383  Chinese,  and  the 
remainder  divided  among  Danish,  Icelandic,  Italian, 
Russian,  Scandinavian,  Welsh,  Swiss,  Spanish,  and  Por- 
tuguese. 

The  census  of  188 1  showed  that  the  people  were 
divided  religiously  as  follows : 

Roman  Catholics. 1,791,98ft 

PresbjTterians 676, 165 

Anglicans ;....•• 574,818 

Methodists 743.98i 

Baptists 296,525 

Lntherans 46.350 

Congregationalists 26,900 

Miscellaneous  Creeds 79f686 

Of  "  no  religion  " 2.634 

No  creed  stated 86,769 

Total 4,324,810 

"The  Church  of  England  (Anglican)  is  governed  by 
14  bishops  with  800  clergy;  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
by  I  cardinal,  5  archbishops,  16  bishops  and  abcut 
1,200  clergy;  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada 
with  900  ministers.  The  Methodists  have  i,5co  minis- 
ters. All  these  bodies  have  one  or  more  divinity 
schools. 

"  Roman  Catholicism  prevails  most  extensively  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  the  number  of  its  adherents  there 
in  1881  amounting  to  1,170,718,  or  nearly  70  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  in  the  Dominion." 
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Country  and  People  of  Alaska. 

Alaska  has  an  area  of  531,409  miles  and  the  partial 
census  of  1880  reported  a  population  of  33,426.  From 
Washington  the  following  information  is  received,  dated 
October  2: 

"  The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1887,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. N.  H.  R.  Dawson  recites  in  details  the  opera- 
tions of  his  bureau,  describes  the  publications  issued, 
and  mentions  the  improvements  made  or  under  consid- 
eration. The  report  shows  that  the  condition  and  pro- 
gress hitherto  characteristic  of  American  education 
have  been  in  general  maintained  during  the  year. 
Occasional  instances  of  retrogression  and  reaction  have 
been  more  thaa  balanced  by  healthy  growth  and  judi- 
cious improvements.  A  brief  account  is  given  of  the 
measures  taken  in  the  interest  of  education  in  Alaska. 
The  commissioner  says  there  are  15  government  schools 
in  operation  in  that  territory  located*  at  as  many  differ- 
ent points.  The  average  attendence  at  these  schools  is 
about  1,250.  The  school  population  is  estimated  at 
5,500  and  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the  people  the 
commissioner  recommends  the  establishment  of  schools 
at  23  other  points  in  the  territory;  2,000  children  of 
school  age  have  no  advantages  whatever.  The  com- 
missioner says  that  the  schools  as  far  as  organized  are 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  Under  the  advice  of  the 
commissioner  a  territorial  school  board  has  been  estab- 
lished, consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Court,  and  the  United  States  General 
Agent  of  Education.  This  board  will  have  the  general 
supervision  of  the  schools,  the  selection  of  teachers  and 
the  like.  The  commissioner  is  much  interested  in  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Duncan's  colony  of  Indians  from  Metla- 
kahtla  in  British  Columbia  to  Port  Chester  in  Alaska, 
and  recommends  the  colony  to  the  protection  and  care 
of  United  States  authorities.  These  people  are  edu- 
cated and  self-sustaining  and  their  removal  to  the 
United  States,  says  the  commissioner,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  very  great  acquisition.  An  appropriation  of 
$50,000  is  asked  for  the  organization  of  schools  in 
Alaska." 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Weinland,  Moravian  missionary  in 
Alaska,  wrote  last  January  a  series  of  letters  respecting 
the  people  of  Alaska.  They  were  published  in  the 
Moratnan^  and  from  them  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts: 

After  living  amongst  these  people  for  two  years,  it 
may  be  in  order  to  express  an  opinion  concerning  their 
character.  But,  in  order  to  prevent  future  misunder- 
standings, I  must  make  a  distinction.  The  inhabitants 
all  along  this  north-western  coast  are  commonly  called 
Eskimoes.  There  are,  however,  several  distinct  tribes* 
or,  I  might  almost  say,  races  of  people  amongst  them, 
having  distinct  languages,  customs  and  manners. 
Those  about  Nushagak  and  Bethel  call « themselves 
'' Yuutes;"  those  above  the  Yukon  are  the  Mahlemutes» 


while  in  the  interior  live  the  Ingalicks,  Kaltehanese,  etc. 
We  have  seen  specimens  of  all  these  tribes,  but  we  have 
only  to  do  with  the  Yuutes,  and  of  them  only  will  I 
speak. 

Taken  as  a  class,  the  Yuutes  are  decidedly  phleg- 
matic in  temperament,  and  are  content  to  take  things 
as  they  come.  Be  it  sickness  or  starvation  or  intense 
cold,  all  seem  to  be  regarded  as  so  many  phases  of  life 
which  must  necessarily  be  experienced,  and  to  try  to 
alleviate  their  sufferings  by  judicious  living,  they 
scarcely  dream  of.  To  them  life  is  one  prolonged  series 
of  sufferings,  such  as  but  few  else  could  endure;  and 
yet  suicide  is  unheard  of  amongst  them. 

They  are  deeply  rooted  in  their  habits  and  manner  of 
living,  and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  them  to  adopt 
even  the  most  striking  and  most  evidently  necessary 
changes.  White  men  have  been  living  in  their  midst 
for  half  a  century,  and  yet  to-day  their  mode  of  living 
is  rude  and  extremely  filthy. 

They  are  dishonest,  thievish,  and  their  word  can  not 
be  trusted.  In  trade  they  will  rarely  acknowledge  their 
debts,  and  it  seems  to  be  their  highest  ambition  to  defraud 
the  traders.  They  cannot  be  called  robbers,  for  they 
are  too  cowardly  to  steal  any  large  article  or  any  large 
amounts ;  but  pilfering  under  circumstances  where 
detection  is  difficult,  this  is  common,  and  to  be  found 
out  appears  to  be  a  greater  disgrace  than  the  wrong, 
doing  itself. 

But  there  is  a  better  side  to  their  character,  as  you 
would  soon  see  for  yourself  if  you  could  look  in  upon 
our  home  and  observe  the  natives  about  us.  We  have 
found  them  all  to  be  friendly,  but  some  have  been  spe- 
cially drawn  to  us,  through' sickness  and  our  endeavors 
to  alleviate  their  suffering,  through  timely  aid  given 
when  they  were  in  great  need,  and  in  many  other  ways. 
They  soon  forget  injuries,  but  kindness  produces  genu- 
ine, lasting  gratitude.  Differences  of  opinion  are  com- 
mon amongst  them,  but  quarrels  are  unknown,  for  great 
deference  is  shown  to  the  opinions  of  older  people. 
This  deference  to  their  elders  is  their  principle  of  gov- 
ernment, for  they  have  no  chiefs  and  no  councils. 
Each  community  resolves  itself  into  many  small  com- 
panies according  to  tastes  and  affinity  of  dispositions, 
in  each  of  which  the  word  of  the  eldest  is  law. 

The  above  applies  to  the  Yuutes  generally.  A  dis- 
tinction must  be  made,  however,  between  those  living 
on  the  low  flats  toward  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  those 
living  nearer  the  mountains  in  the  interior.  The  former, 
living  on  the  products  of  their  fish  traps  and  fish  nets, 
requiring  no  special  exercise  of  ingenuity  and  but  little 
work  to  gain  a  livelihood,  are  sluggish,  dull,  and  filthy, 
while  the  latter,  living  in  great  measure  upon  the  chase, 
are  quick  in  judgment  and  execution,  keen  in  compre- 
hension, and  breathing  the  free  mountain  air  produces 
in  them  a  freshness  and  boldness  of  manner,  thus  pre- 
senting a  delightful  contrast  to  their  kindred  down  the 
river,  who  are  stupid  and  listless. 
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HEALTK. 

A  visitor  to  any  village  is  at  once  struck  by  the  large 
number  of  children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  com- 
pared to  the  number  of  grown  people.  Amongst  the 
children,  many  are  found  to  be  deformed  or  badly 
crippled  in  one  way  or  another.  Exposed  as  they  con- 
stantly are  to  dampness,  destitute  of  all  comfort,  their 
parents  unable  to  care  for  them  properlyincase  of  sick- 
ness, it  is  a  great  wonder  that  any  grow  to  manhood  and 
womanhood.  *'The  survival  of  the  fittest "  seems  to 
explain  the  principle  of  their  existence.  And  indeed, 
those  who  grow  up  seem  capable  of  enduring  an  almost 
unlimited  amount  of  hardships. 

As  regards  the  diseases  found  amongst  them,  those 
of  the  lungs  are  most  general.  Many  of  the  young  men 
begin  with  spitting  of  blood  end  a  tight  hacking  cough, 
such  as  would  lead  one  to  suppose  the  person  to  be  in 
an  incurable  consumptive.  But  these  symptoms  often 
continue  in  more  or  less  aggravated  forms  for  many 
years,  and  the  man  will  cough  to  his  grave  at  a  ripe  old 
age. 

Dropsy,  apparently  connected  with  heart  disease  is 
frequently  found  amongst  them,  and  generally  proves 
fatal.  Scrofulous  diseases  are  not  only  common,  but 
general.  Of  medicines  they  possess  none,  their  only 
source  of  relief  in  case  of  sickness  being  the  "shaman  " 


or  medicine-man,  who  generally  informs  them  that  they 
are  under  the  influence  of  some  other  "  shaman,"  bnt 
cure  the  disease  itself  he  cannot.  They  frequentl; 
come  to  us  with  their  ailments,  and  gladly  take  what- 
ever we  give  them.  Under  the  blessing  of  the  Lord, 
aad  that  only,  we  have  been  able  to  assist  them  in  some 
cases.  But  I  feel  convinced  that  we  cannot  do  justice 
to  this  important  part  of  the  work.  An  intelligent  at- 
tention to  their  diseases  and  ailments  on  the  part  of  one 
who  understands  medicine,  would  be  of  inestimable  valac 
in  winning  their  confidence,  thus  paving  the  way  to 
their  accepting  our  faith  and  doctrines.  That  any 
mission  station,  so  far  removed  from  medical  assistance, 
should  be  without  a  thoroughly  competent  physician,  is 
unwise,  to  say  the  least.  If  these  lines  should  fall 
before  the  eyes  of  any  member  of  the  Brethren's  church 
who  is  a  student  of  medicine  or  who  has  the  medical 
profession  in  view,  let  me  say  to  you  that  a  most  impor- 
tant work  awaits  you  if  you  find  it  in  your  heart  to  con- 
secrate to  the  Lord  and  to  His  service  the  natural  bent 
of  your  inclinations,  and  come  to  Alaska !  We  feel  that 
this  is  an  important  adjunct  to  the  all-important  work 
of  caring  for  the  souls  of  these  neglected  people,  and 
that  its  needs  should  be  attended  to  at  once.  Under 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  we  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish something  in  this  line.    Hence  I  call  upon  ny 
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readers  to  join  us  in  rendering  unto  Him  thanksgiving 
and  praise,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  pray  with  us  that 
'  what  we  have  necessarily  le£t  undone  through  want  of 
medical  training,  may  not  reflect  discredit  upon,  and  be 
a  hindrance  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  this  field. 

POSITION  OF  WOMAN. 

Among  the  Yuutes  woman  is  not  a  slave  to  her  hus- 
band, but  to  her  children.  Very  rarely  does  the  father 
a^ist  in  their  care.  That  a  mother  who  is  left  to  care 
for  a  large  family  of  children  is  thus  bound  down,  you 
will  readily  believe  when  I  tell  you  that  the  child  is 
never  punished  for  any  misdemeanor.  The  will  of  the 
child  is  supreme,  and  it  naturally  becomes  a  willful, 
tantalizing  torment.  The  marriage  relations  of  any 
people  may  be  looked  upon  as  giving  a  correct  insight 
into  their  true  moral  condition.  The  Yuutes  have  no 
marriage  ceremony,  and,  alas,  the  marriage  relation  is 
not  held  sacred.  A  man  takes  to  himself  a  wife,  and 
without  further  ceremony  he  casts  her  off  as  soon  as  he 
becomes  tired  of  her.  Neither  is  there  any  regard 
paid  to  their  relative  ages.  There  is  one  case  within 
our  certain  knowledge,  where  a  wife,  fifteen  years  of 
age,  has  been  rejected.  One  man,  also  within  our  pos- 
itive knowledge,  has  had  three  successive  wives  within 
the  last  three  years,  and  now  the  third  wife  has  left  him 
and  he  is  going  back  to  the  first.  Strictly  speaking  this 
is  polygamy,  the  three  wives  being  still  alive,  although 
rejected.  We  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  cases  in 
which  several  wives  were  also  acknowledged  as  such, 
though  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  there  being 
any  such  cases. 

One  deplorable  case  came  to  our  notice  quite  recently. 
Last  Autumn,  a  family,  consisting  of  an  aged  man, 
middle  aged  woman  and  her  sixteen-year  old  daughter 
by  a  former  husband,  moved  into  our  neighborhood, 
and  the  girl  attended  our  school  as  day-scholar. 
Martha  and  her  mother  had  come  to  live  with  this  man 
when  the  former  was  a  little  more  than  an  infant. 
Recently  this  old  man  conceived  the  idea  of  rejecting 
Martha's  mother  and  taking  Martha  to  be  his  wife,  but 
a  relative  interfered  and  rescued  Martha. 

Of  the  school  I  wish  to  write  later.  But  let  me  point 
to  the  above  case  as  one  evidence  of  the  great  need 
of  a  native  girls'  home,  where  protection  can  be  given 
to  such  girls  as  Martha,  and  where  young  women  shall 
receive  a  good  Christian  education  and  training.  We 
have  opened  a  boys'  boarding  school,  to  which  we  have 
also  admitted  girls  as  day  scholars.  Situated  as  we  are, 
with  our  present  small  working  force  and  with  very 
many  hindrances  to  contend  against,  we  cannot  open 
a  girls'  boarding  school.  But,  brethren,  the  need  is 
great.  First,  the  moral  state  of  the  people  demands 
such  an  institution  to  create  a  better  moral  sentiment. 
And  the  second,  but  by  far  not  the  less  weighty  reason 
is,  that  merely  to  educate  and  train  boys  for  future  use- 
fulness, purity  and  godliness,  is  a  very  one-sided  work. 
As  these  boys  grow  to  manhood,  they  must  be  able  to 
find  wives  from  amongst  their  own  people,  who  are  their 


intellectual  and  moral  equals.  Else  they  will  be  likely 
to  be  dragged  back  into  their  former  state  of  hea- 
thenism and  degradation,  or,  at  the  very  least,  their 
home- life  will  be  far  from  being  happy. 

LEGENDS. 

The  traveler  who  sleeps  in  the  kashima  is  apt  to  be 
disturbed  somewhat  by  the  constant  talking  of  the 
native  appointed  to  this  task  for  the  night.  Sometimes 
the  narrator  rehearses  incidents  )n  his  own  life,  some- 
times the  history  of  the  country  is  gone  over,  sometimes 
their  legends  are  repeated.  In  these  recitals  the  older 
men  of  the  village  generally  assist  by  prompting  and 
correcting  the  narrator  whenever  necessary.  Many  of 
their  le^^ends  are  obscene;  but  here  is  one,  the  facts  of 
which  I  learned  from  Mr.  Clark  at  Nushagak,  and 
which  Brother  Kilbuck  saw  represented  in  a  play  at 
Nepaskiamute. 

THE  ORIGIN  OP  THE  BEAR. 

Ages  ago,  there  lived  a  man  with  his  family  at  a 
beautiful  spot  near  the  sea  coast.  Husband  and  wife 
being  happy  in  their  married  life,  provisions  and  hunt- 
ing good,  there  was  not  even  the  slightest  cloud  to  mar 
the  peace  and  happiness  prevailing  in  this  family. 

But  finally  there  came  a  change,  almost  imperceptible 
at  first,  but  none  the  less  gradual,  until  a  faint  mist  on 
the  horizon  gave  place  to  heavens  black  and  threaten- 
ing. The  husband  was  a  valiant  hunter,  and,  as  the 
fur-seal  were  abundant  along  the  coast,  the  harvest  of 
fine  furs  which  he  gathered  each  ^ason  was  always 
large.  During  these  seasons  his  trusted  canoe  bore 
him  on  daily  excursions  to  the  retreat  of  the  lamb-like 
diver  of  the  deep.  At  first  the  only  change  that  could 
be  noticed  in  his  actions  was,  that  he  absented  himself 
from  home  for  a  longer  time  than  usual.  Then  he 
brought  home  less  furs,  and  finallv  he  seemed  to  lose  all 
interest  in  his  home-life,  all  love  for  his  family.  His 
wife,  remembering  the  happy  days  of  the  past,  grieved 
sadly  over  the  changes  which  even  her  children  could 
not  help  seeing  in  their  father's  manner.  When  for  the 
first  time,  their  provisions  failed,  her  husband  not  hav- 
ing been  seen  in  many  weeks,  she  started  from  the 
house  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  began  picking  berries  as 
a  scant  meal  for  her  children,  who  were  now  her  sole 
comfort.  As  she  knelt  on  the  moss  and  gathered  the 
berries,  each  berry  as  it  fell  into  the  pail,  registered  a 
tear.  Suddenly,  the  cheering  note  of  a  bird  was  heard 
near  by.  She  stopped,  looked  up,  and  the  bird  perch- 
ing beside  her,  addressed  her  thus:  **  Why  those  tears  ? 
Follow  me,  and  you  shall  find  your  husband." 

Begging  the  bird  to  accompany  her,  the  mother 
returned  to  her  home  and  prepared  the  berries  she  had 
gathered  to  allay  the  children's  pangs  of  hunger.  Then 
she  told  the  bird  to  lead  on  and  she  would  follow. 
Toward  night  they  began  to  ascend  a  steep  mountain- 
side. The  bird  continued  its  flight,  singing  lustily  in 
order  to  cheer  the  poor  woman,  while  the  moon  shone 
brighter  than  usual,  enabling  her  to  pick  her  path  over 
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the  rugged  rocks.  Reaching  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, she  beheld  in  the  plain  opposite,  an  immense  sil- 
very sheet  of  water,  with  which  she  had  hitherto  been 
unacquainted.  The  bird  flew  on,  descending  from  the 
mountain,  and  going  no  faster  than  the  weak  woman's 
strength  would  allow.  Finally  she. saw  a  column  of 
smoke  curling  heavenward  in  the  quiet  morning  air. 
The  bird  led  the  woman  to  a  sheltered  spot,  where, 
unseen,  she  could  observe  everything  that  should  trans- 
pire at  or  near  the  house.  The  house  was  neat  but 
small,  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  flower-garden. 
Scarcely  had  she  observed  all  this,  when  she  heard  the 
familiar  voice  of  her  husband  singing  the  songs  of  their 
courtship.  The  singing  became  louder,  when  there 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  house  two  beautiful  maid- 
ens. As  her  husband's  canoe  touched  the  shore,  the 
maidens  emerged  from  the  doorway  and  danced  to  his 
singing.  Oh,  how  her  heart  bled  as  she  beheld  him 
whom  she  loved  embrace  the  maidens  and  disappear 
with  them  into  the  house.  The  minutes  seemed  hours 
and  the  hours  days,  but  the  little  bird  endeavored  to 
cheer  her  with  its  sweetest  notes,  and,  after  it  had  suc- 
ceeded in  diverting  her  thoughts  from  her  heart's  sad- 
ness, proceeded  to  instruct  her  as  to  her  future  actions. 
Night  came  on  and  she  slept  in  her  sheltered  nook. 
Early  the  next  morning  she  saw  her  husband  bid  the 
maidens  farewell  and  start  in  his  canoe  across  the  water. 
When  he  had  disappeared  she  entered  the  house,  plead 
hdnger,  and  was  supplied  with  a  sumptuous  meal.  The 
maidens  entered  into  conversation  with  their  strange 
guest,  and,  seeing  that  her  face  bore  some  fine  tattoo 
marks,  begged  to  be  tattooed  likewise.  The  woman 
agreed  to  comply  with  their  request,  but  explained  that 
the  operation  would  necessarily  be  painful.  After  boil- 
ing some  oil  she  said  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  some 
of  the  oil  on  their  lips.  Thus  being  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, she  poured  a  spoonful  of  the  boiling  oil  down 
the  throat  of  each,  and,  after  terrible  writhings,  both 
died. 

Returning  to  the  nook  in  which  she  had  found 
shelter,  she  changed  her  clothing  for  that  provided  by 
the  bird.  Then,  placing  a  stone  on  each  shoulder,  she 
emerged  from  the  hiding  place,  walking  on  hands  and 
feet,  eating  what  berries  came  in  her  way,  but  the  while 
she  listened  for  the  first  sound  of  her  returning  hus- 
band. 

Finally  he  came  in  sight,  singing  as  he  had  done  the 
evening  before,  vainly  looking  for  the  fair  maidens  to 
come  and  dance  to  his  singing.  Furious  at  their  non- 
appearance, he  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  this  strange 
object  on  the  shore,  than  he  grasped  his  bow  and  arrow 
and  shot  with  unerring  precision.  The  arrow  struck 
her  shoulder,  but  the  stone  underneath  her  thick  coat 
of  fur  caused  the  arrow  to  rebound  and  fall  to  the  earth. 
Baffled  in  this  first  attempt,  with  anger  increasing,  he 
aimed  his  second  arrow  at  the  other  shoulder,  with  the 
same  unexpected  result.  Determined  to  change  his 
tactics,  he  reached  for  his  spear,  intending  to  strike  it 


into  the  breast  of  his  seemingly  invulnerable  object, 
when,  to  his  great  astonishment,  he  recognized  his  wife 
dressed  in  this  apparel.  As  he  dropped  his  spear  she 
found  her  tongue,  and,  prompted  by  her  sense  of  having 
been  deceived  and  wronged,  in  the  stinging,  biting 
words  taught  her  by  the  bird,  she  expressed  herself  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  scorch  and  wither  the  stoutest 
heart,  and  ended  by  tearing  him  limb  from  limb.  Re. 
turning  to  her  old  home  she  put  an  end  to  the  miseries 
of  her  poor  children  in  the  same  frightful  manner. 
And  thus  originated  the  bear,  dealing  death  to  all 
human  beings  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into  her  way. 

RELIGIOUS  BELIEFS. 

You  inquire  regarding  the  religious  beliefs  of  the 
Yuutes.  Did  they  not  originally  have  a  religion  of 
their  own,  and  if  so,  what  was  it?  Brethren,  to  learn 
the  true  facts  requires  a  better  command  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Yuutes  than  we  as  yet  possess.  However, 
through  the  priest  of  the  Greek  Church  at  Ikogomute 
on  the  Yukon,  I  have  gained  some  information,  which 
may  be  trustworthy,  and  again  it  may  not.  Such  as  it 
is,  I  will  give  it,  with  this  warriing,  however,  that  we 
ourselves  hold  the  matter  in  doubt  until  we  can  gain 
positive  knowledge  by  personal  investigation. 

This  priest  told  me  that  originally  the  natives  had 
certain  religious  beliefs  of  their  own,  but  that  the 
younger  generation  knew  nothing  of  them,  the  doctrines 
of  the  Greek  Church  having  been  instilled  into  their 
minds  by  the  efforts  of  Greek  missionaries,  extending 
back  over  a  period  of  about  fifty  years.  It  is  only  the 
quite  old  people  who  know  of  thiis  old  faith,  and  even 
they  can  only  be  induced  to  reveal  it  by  strategy.  If 
taunted  concerning  it,  they  will  become  angry,  try  to 
defend  it,  and  thus  little  by  little  it  can  be  wormed  out 
of  them. 

They  believed  both  in  a  good  and  in  an  evil  spirit. 
The  evil  spirit  existed,  but  they  had  no  name  for  it. 
They  thought  that  to  insure  the  favor  of  the  good  spirit 
was  all  that  was  necessary  for  happiness.  This  good 
spirit  dwelt  in  the  regions  where  the  crow  flies,  and 
hence  the  name,  ''Crow.'*  This  was  merely  his  namCt 
for  they  had  no  images  or  representations  of  their  deity. 
They  did  not  sacrifice  to  him  or  pray  to  him.  They 
simply  possessed  an  instinctive  intuition  that  there  was 
a  higher  being  who  ruled  all  things.  But  they  tiagfat 
their  children,  "  Do  nothing  which  is  wicked,  for  'Crow* 
sees  you.** 

They  did  not  believe  that  death  put  an  end  to  exist- 
ence, but  that  there  is  a  life  beyond  the  present.  The 
departed  descends  to  the  other  world  by  four  stages, 
each  stage  being  one  day's  journey.  Thus  far  he  still 
retains  his  terrestrial  nature,  and  must  be  fed  from  this 
world.  At  the  end  of  his  journey,  he  comes  to  a  river, 
where  he  must  .spend  one  day  in  cleansing  himself  in  its 
waters.  The  second  day  is  spent  in  a  similar  manner  at 
the  second  river,  and  on  the  third  day  he  reaches  a  third 
river.  Here,  however,  he  must  remain  a  longer  time^ 
cleansing  and  purifying  himself  until  he  becomes  traai- 
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parent,  if  possible.  Finally,  his  friends  who  have  pre- 
ceded him  come  and  examine  him,  and  if  they  find  him 
entirely  transparent  and  free  from  earth-stains  Ihey 
take  him  with  them  to  the  realms  of  the  happy.  If  not 
transparent,  he  is  forever  lost,  being  left  to  drift  down 
in  the  current  of  the  river. 

This  much  we  have  learned  from  the  priest.  For 
ourselves  we  have  noticed  many  little  things  which  lead 
us  to  think,  that  however  completely  these  original  ideas 
have  been  supplanted  by  the  teachings  of  the  Greek 
church  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  the  Greek  church 
has  given  faithful  instruction,  yet  the  majority  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  Kuskokwim  still  hold  to  their  old  faith  as 
expressed  above,  or  to  something  akin  to  it.  For  ex- 
ample, last  winter  Brother  Kilbuck  was  present  wl  en  a 
young  native  breathed  his  last.  Scarcely  had  pulsations 
ceased,  when  the  corpse  was  washed,  dressed  as  for  a 
journey,  with  good  fur  clothing,  cap,  boots  and  mittens 
and  propped  to  a  sitting  position  in  the  middle  of  ihe 
mud-hut.  This  work  was  done  by  several  of  the  elder 
men  of  the  village,  while  his  mother  and  aunt  talked  to 
the  corpse,  telling  him  that  these  were  the  best  articles 
that  they  could  provide,  and  seemingly  explaining  what  use 
he  should  make  of  them.  When  meal-lime  came,  a  dish  of 
food  was  placed  before  him,  and  eight  of  his  companions 
came  up  by  twos,  each  eating  a  portion  of  the  food. 

Furthermore,  these  provision  dishes  are  found  at  all 
graves,  sometimes  with  traces  of  food  still  remaining  in 
them. 

Then  again,  the  medicine  man,  called  by  the  Yuules 
"Tschamanet"  or  "Shaman,"  still  holds  great  sway 
over  their  minds.  In  this  case  his  means  of  working  do 
not  consist  of  herbs  or  drugs,  but  huge  trickery  and 
shrewd  guess  work.  For  example,  fish  are  scarce,  and 
some  shaman  is  selected  who  has  already  gained  a  good 
reputation  by  previous  exploits,  and  he  pretends  to  go 
to  the  moon  to  procure  a  supply.  The  man  is  bound 
hand  and  foot,  the  kashima  is  darkened,  the  drums 
beaten,  when  a  light  is  brought,  and  the  man  is  gone. 
Again  the  kashima  is  darkened,  when  he  is  supposed  to 
return  from  his  lunar  expedition,  and,  after  a  certain 
time,  be  is  found  still  bound  hand  and  foot.  One  native, 
whom  we  call  the  "ex-Shaman,"  told  us  thai  there  was 
nothing  but  trickery  and  superstition  in  the  whole 
affair;  that  he  had  pretended  to  go  to  the  moon,  and, 
when  the  kashima  was  darkened,  had  slipped  outside 
and  sat  in  the  cold  until  he  nearly  froze  to  death,  and 
then  returned  to  Ihe  kashima,  saying  that  he  had  been 
to  the  moon.  But  the  majority  believe  in  the  shaman's 
power,  and  to  the  shaman  himself  this  sort  of  trickery 
means  an  easy  livelihood,  for  they  are  well  paid  for  the 
good  which  they  are  supposed  to  do. 

Afogiiak,  Alaska,  and  Its  People. 

The  Rev.  James  A.  Wirth,  Baptist  missionary,  sta- 
tioned at  Afognak,  Alaska,  gives  in  the  August  number 
of  the  Baptist  Home  Mission  Monthly  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  people  among  whom  he  is  laboring : 


"  Afognak  is  both  the  name  of  the  island  and  of  tl 
principal  settlement  where  we  live.  This  settlemeu! 
consists  of  two  villages  separated  from  each  other  by  an 
open  space  of  perhaps  half  a  mile,  upon  which  opening 
stands  the  Greek  church  as  the  connecting  link  between 
the  two.  South  of  the  church  live  the  Creoles— Russian 
half  breeds;  to  the  north  lies  the  Aleute  village.  The 
aborigines  here  are  called  Aleuts,  though,  properly 
speaking,  they  are  the  Koniags,  undoubtedly  a  tribe  of 
the  Eskimo  family.  Physically,  both  Creoles  and  Aleuts  ' 
are  strongly  built  and  of  fair  average  height ;  in  fact 
their  height  would  be  above  the  average  but  (or  iheii  I 
disproportionately  short  lower  limbs.  I 

"This  peculiarity  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  I 
men  spend  so  great  a  portion  of  their  time  in   Bid'arbas    \ 
{Al.  Kayaks) — skin  canoes,  wherein  their  legs  ate  al-    i 
ways  in  a  cramped  position.     They  age  rapidly,  how-    | 
ever,  especially  the  women,  owing  to  their  comforilesi 
way  of  living.     In  this  place,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions only,  all  sleep  on  the  floor.     The  women  and  chil- 
dren are  most  of  the  time  barefooted.     It  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  to  see  a  woman  carry  water,  barefooted,  over     | 
the  snow-covered,  frozen  ground  ;    but  they  are  never 
seen  without  a  shawl  or  cloth  of  some  kind  covering 
their  heads.    As  a  matter  of  course,  consumption  carries 
off  a  great  number. 

"  Religiously,  both  Creoles  and  Aleuts  are  membtn 
of  the  Greek  Church,  /.  e.,  they  have  adopted  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  that  church,  to  which  they  cling  with 
superstitious  tenacity  and  devotion.  How  much  of 
truth  they  may  have  received  during  the  Russian  occu- 
pation of  these  islands,  I  cannot  tell.  Bui  it  is  certun 
that  the  present  generation  has  not  a  ray  of  evangelical 
truth.  Every  house  has  a  picture  of  some  saint,  before 
which  the  people  cross  themselves  upon  entering  the 
room,  and  before  which  candles  are  kept  burning  during 
church  time  and  high  religious  festivals. 

"  In  every  house,  too,  are  an  abundance  of  chalk 
crosses,  put  there  each  year  on  a  certain  day  to  keep 
out  the  devil.  The  men,  also,  carry  little  saints*  pictures 
with  them  on  their  hunting  expeditions  before  which  w 
cross  themselves,  which  seems  to  be  nearly  if  not  quilt 
all  they  know  of  prayer.  Once  a  year  the  priest  comes, 
when  church  ser\'ices  are  held  for  a  number  of  days,  and 
all  go  to  confession.  In  the  absence  of  the  priest  one 
of  the  three  or  four  men  in  this  place  who  are  able  to 
read  a  little,  read  a  few  shoit  selections,  which  are  ac- 
companied by  one  or  two  chants  by  a  choir  and  joined 
in  by  the  congregation.  During  this  service,  which  on 
high  occasions  lasts  for  two,  three,  and  even  five  hours, 
the  congregation  stand,  constantly  bowing  and  crossing, 
and  occasionally  touching  the  floor  with  their  foreheads. 

"  My  wife  and  i  attended  the  Easter  service.  It 
commenced  at  midnight  with  Uring  of  guns  and  ringing 
of  bells.  The  reader  first  read  a  short  selection.  After 
(his,  each  member  of  the  congregation,  men,  womeu, 
and  children  down  to  three  or  four  years  of  age,  lighted 
a  candle  which  they  held  burning  in  their  hands  duriog 
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be  remainder  of  the  service.  A  portion  of  the  congre- 
;ation  then  formed  in  procession,  and  with  banners  and 
Tosses  in  addition  to  their  lighted  candles,  they 
Eiarched  around  the  church.  After  the  procession  the 
irhole  congregation  settled  down  to  the  singing  of  a 
ingle  chant,  which  they  repeated  over  and  over  again 
or  at  least  two  hours,  the  whole  lasting  three  hours 
ind  ten  minutes.  The  service  closed  with  the  kissing 
rf  a  cross  which  the  reader  placed  on  a  stand  in  the 
:enter  of  the  house.  This  kissing  was  accompanied  by 
K>wing,  crossing,  and  with  many  by  prostration. 

"  After  the  close  of  the  service,  but  before  Ipaving  the 
:hurch,  the  people  all  kissed  each  other.  It  is  called 
:hc  Christian  kiss  of  greeting,  which  all  observed  on  and 
during  the  two  days  following  Easter.  It  consists  in  a 
kiss  on  each  cheek  and  on  the  lips.  The  custom  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  innocent  and  even  beautiful  as  you  see 
it  performed  by  parents  and  children.  But  during  the 
day  when  the  adull  portion  of  the  people  have  become^ 
almost  without  exception,  drunk,  it  does  not  look  quite 
so  innocent  or  inviting. 

"There  seeras  to  be  no  conflict  whatever, between  the 
most  superstitious  devotion  to  their  church  and  beastly 
drunkenness.  In  fact  their  Sundays  and  holy  days,  of 
which  latter  there  are  a  great  number,  are  the  days  for 
general  dissipation.  Church  at  9  a.  m.,  drinking  during 
Che  day,  and  a  dance  in  the  evening,  is  the  usual  pro- 
gramme. At  such  times  not  only  men,  but  even  women, 
can  be  seen  staggering  around  in  their  intoxication. 
Never  and  nowhere  have  I  seen  such  general  and  down- 
right drunkenness  as  here.  This  is  a  prohibition  coun- 
try; but  the  people  have  somehow  learned  how  to 
manufacture  their  own  whiskey.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
all  the  graham  flour  and  nearly  all  the  sugar  or  molasses 
sold  here  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  distilling. 

"  The  one  redeeming  trait  about  their  drunkenness  is 
that  they  are  quiet  and  peaceable,  even  in  their  cups. 
Their  stolidity  and  phlegmatic  temperaments  seem  to 
keep  them  from  getting  maddened  with  strong  drink. 
If  they  were  a  nervous,  excitable  people,  there  would  be 
as  many  fights  and  murders  as  there  are  Sundays  and 
holy  days.  We  have  no  iaw  here,  no  justice  of  the 
peace,  no  police,  and  yet  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single 
fight  during  our  eight  months'  residence  on  this  island. 
On  the  other  hand  this  very  stolidity  which  makes  them 
^oiet  and  peaceable,  clothes  them  in  almost  invulnerable 
armor  against  any  attacks  upon  their  reason  or  con- 
science. It  will  be  hard,  indeed,  to  penetrate  this 
armor,  strengthened  as  it  is  by  vain  rites  and  ceremo- 
ttieSy  which  to  them  constitutes  the  only  true  religion  on 
earth.  Yet  we  are  not  discouraged,  for  'with  God 
fukhing  is  impossible.' 

**  In  order  to  do  any  real  service  here  it  is  necessary 
that  the  teacher  or  missionary  should  first  of  all  acquire 
the  Russian  language.  If  the  government  schools  are 
kept  npt  one  may  be  able  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
ceniag  generation  in  English.  But  at  present,  and  for 
y  WUUkf  yean  to  come,  a  knowledge  of  Russian  is  essen- 


tial, and  if  possible  one  ought  to  add  the  knowledge  of 
the  Aleute  also.  Right  here,  in  this  little  settlement,  we 
have  both  these  languages,  and  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion can  express  themselves  in  one  or  the  other  only. 
Most  of  the  Aleutes  understand  Russian  enough  to  buy 
and  sell,  but  beyond  that  they  cling  to  their  own 
language.  In  Kadiak,  where  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  English-speaking  people  and  where  a  dozen  of  the 
school  children  are  American  half-breeds,  a  knowledge 
of  those  languages  is  not  so  absolutely  necessary  as 
here,  where  we  have  no  interpreters.  Yet  even  in 
Kadiak  no  one  will  be  able  to  do  good  missionary  work 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  Russian  language,  at  least. 
Hence  I  have  given  all  my  spare  time  to  the  study  of 
Russian,  in  which  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  am  making 
fair  progress,  learning  also  a  little  Aleute  along  with  it. 
Thus  we  shall  be  able  to  do  very  well,  in  regard  to 
teaching,  by  the  time  the  new  school  year  opens.  For 
real  efficiency  in  missionary  work  somewhat  longer  time 
will  be  necessary.  The  schools,  however,  are  both  a 
good  preparation  of  the  soil  in  the  hearts  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  a  means  of  fltting  the  teacher  for  more  purely 
spiritual  labors." 

Missionary  Work  In  Alaska. 

The  Rev.  G.  Frederick  Wright,  d.d..  Professor  in 
Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  visited  Alaska  last  year, 
and  in  an  article  published  in  the  Independent^  Septem- 
ber 29,  18S7,  witnesses  to  the  value  of  the  mission  work 
in  Alaska,  especially  that  of  the  Presbyterians.  We 
make  the  following  extracts  from  the  article  : 

After  the  transfer  of  the  territory  to  the  United 
States  in  1867,  there  were  several  years  when  nothing 
whatever  was  being  done  for  the  elevation  of  the  native 
races  of  Southeastern  Alaska.  They  were  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  traders  and  adventurers  who 
flocked,  in  great  numbers  and  without  any  definite 
aims,  to  the  region.  When,  after  several  years,  the 
army  was  withdrawn,  there  was  for  some  time  a  state  of 
indescribable  terror  and  anarchy  throughout  the  dis- 
trict. In  the  winter  of  1877  there  was  a  fearful  state  of 
things  at  Fort  Wrangel.  Several  hundred  miners  had 
come  down  as  usual  from  up  the  Stikine  River  to  spend 
the  winter  and  return  at  the  opening  of  spring.  There 
was  no  government.  There  were  no  laws.  There  was 
no  restraint  which  any  one  respected.  The  situation 
was  the  worst  possible  both  for  the  whites  and  the  small 
tribe  of  Indians  that  centers  there. 

Into  this  seething  cauldron  of  iniquity  Mrs.  A.  R. 
McFarland  went  single-handed  to  take  up  and  carry  on 
for  the  Presbyterian  Missionary  Society  a  work  already 
begun  by  some  Christian  Indians  temporarily  working 
there  And  she  has  wrought  wonders.  She  was  recog- 
nized at  once  as  a  center  around  which  the  better 
elements  of  the  whites  rallied  in  the  formation  of  a  vig- 
ilance committee,  and  measures  were  soon  instituted 
for  the  establishment  of  a  homi^  ^^x  ^^^*^>  ^Xnkx^^^c^k^ 
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could  be  protected  from  the  cupidity  of  their  parents 
and  the  lusts  of  the  dominant  race. 

Subsequently  other  Presbyterian  missionaries  followed 
her,  until  now  there  are  seven  or  eight  stations  so  situ- 
ated as  to  reach  nearly  all  the  population  of  the  district. 
The  boarding-school  was  afterward  removed  to  Sitka, 
where,  through  the  interference  of  the  unworthy  set  of 
government  officials  sent  out  by  President  Arthur,  it 
was  nearly  broken  up  two  or  three  years  ago.  But  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  present  officers,  it  is  now 
rapidly  regaining  its  former  prosperity.  Mrs.  McFar- 
land  has  transferred  herself  to  Howkan,  among  the 
Hydah  tribes,  where  she  is  building  up  another  school 
for  girls. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  meet  all  but  two  or  three  of  the 
missionaries,  and  to  visit  nearly  all  the  stations,  and  I 
can  bear  testimony  that  Mr.  Duncan  is  by  no  means  a 
solitary  specimen  of  true  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  in  that  region.  Mr.  Duncan  has  been  in  his  field 
long  enough  for  his  seed  to  bear  fruit,  and,  until  re- 
cently, his  isolation  gave  him  a  fair  field  in  which  to 
operate.  Other  such  centers^  as  he  has  created  are  grow- 
ing up  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionaries. 

At  Fort  Wrangel,  which  is  now  nearly  deserted  by 
the  whites,  I  found  in  Mrs.  Young,  the  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Lewis  Kellogg,  for  twenty- five  years  the  widely 
known  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Whitehall, 
N.  Y.  She  was  among  the  first  lo  offer  herself  to  go  to 
Alaska  as  a  teacher.  Later  she  married  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  her  life  is  most  fruitful  in  every  form  of 
good  work,  and  her  devotion  to  her  charge  is  almost 
unexampled.  Through  her  influence  an  industrial 
school  has  been  established,  and  a  farm  bought  (almost 
the  only  farm  in  Alaska),  and  stocked  with  cattle  and 
provided  with  horses.  A  small  steam-yacht  has  been 
purchased,  and  she  is  contemplating  the  purchase,  for 
the  mission,  of  a  salmon  fishery,  to  give  employment  to 
the  natives.  Her  pupils  publish  a  monthly  paper,  doing 
all  the  work  themselves.  Being  an  only  daughter,  the  care 
of  her  mother  naturally  fell  upon  her  after  her  father's 
death  a  few  years  ago.  She  wrote  to  her  mother  that 
she  could  not  leave  her  charge,  and  asked  the  mother  to 
come  and  spend  her  remaining  days  with  her  in  the  field. 
This  she  did;  and  her  grave  in  Alaska,  tenderly  cared 
for  by  her  daughter's  hands,  is  a  living  witness  to  the 
natives  of  the  devotion  to  them  of  their  missionary 
teachers. 

I  have  elsewhere  told  of  the  impression  made  upon 
the  small  Taku  tribe  of  Indians  by  the  brief  labors  of 
Dr.  Corlies,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  since  found  it 
necessary  to  return  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  whole 
tribe  laid  aside  their  heathen  customs,  banished  their 
medicine  men  and  built  a  church.  It  was  interesting  to 
see  the  impression  made  upon  our  Taku  heathen  guide, 
who  had,  as  it  were,  but  touched  the  hem  of  the  mis- 
sionary's garment,  but  had  learned  more  from  even  that 
brief  contact  with  such  Christian  devotion  than  the 


most  of  us  learn  from  much  greater  advantages.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  strictness  of  Presbyterian 
doctrines  in  the  abstract,  our  man  "Jake "had  caught 
the  spirit  of  Christ  from  the  men  who  brought  the  doc- 
trines;  as  his  creed,  which  we  drew  out  of  him  by  ques- 
tions one  Sunday  morning,  testifies.  As  translated  to 
us  by  the  other  guide,  who  could  speak  broken  English^ 
*'  Jake's  "  creed  was  as  follows  : 

"  ist.  God  is  the  Boss  of  us  fellers  and  of  every  man 
all. 

"  2d.  God  loves  us  fellers  and  every  man  all. 

"3d.  I  feel  in  my  heart  that  I  love  God.  I  love  my 
brother,  my  sister,  every  man  all. 

"4th.  I  ^ish  every  feller  loved  Jesus.  Then  they 
good  ;  no  bad,  no  fight." 

On  further  inquiry  we  found  that  Jake  had  been  most 
deeply  impressed  by  the  care  which  Dr.  Corlies  had  be- 
stowed upon  him  during  a  serious  illness,  and  that  a 
temperance  pledge  which  he  had  made  on  that  occasion 
had  been  most  carefully  kept,  and  we  came  to  trust  him 
implicitly. 

At  Juneau,  the  present  center  of  the  white  popula- 
tion and  of  mining  industry,  we  found  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willard,  who  had  lately  been  transferred  from  ChilcaL 
Upon  inquiry  we  found  that  the  chief  reason  for  their 
leaving  Chilcat  was  the  custom  referred  to  in  my 
previous  letter.  An  Indian  girl  from  Chilcat  bad  been 
sent  down  to  the  boarding  school  at  Sitka,  where  she 
had  died  of  acute  pneumonia.  Mrs.  Willard  would  not 
herself  admit  that  she  had  fears,  but  the  general  feeling 
among  the  other  missionaries  and  white  population  was 
that  some  of  the  tribe  would  be  likely  to  make  reprisals 
upon  the  missionaries  by  taking  the  life  of  one  of  Mr, 
Willard's  children.  Still  the  work  begun  at  Chilcat  did 
by  no  means  cease  upon  their  temporary  removal. 
Enough  of  the  natives  had  been  converted  and  edu- 
cated to  carry  it  on  with  a  considerable  degree  of  suc- 
cess. 

Just  as  we  were  leaving  Juneau,  a  year  ago,  the  Rev. 
John  McFarland  and  wife  were  setting  out,  in  one  of 
the  large  native  canoes,  carrying  them  and  their  house- 
hold goods,  for  their  winter's  work  among  the  Hooniah 
Indians,  130  miles  from  Sitka.  This  station  is  not  in 
the  ordinary  line  of  communication,  and  there  was  little 
likelihood  that  for  the  coming  nine  months  they  would 
see  the  face  of  any  white  person  outside  of  their  own 
family.  Yet  here  they  cheerfully  labor  year  after  year^ 
with  a  spirit  of  devotion  that  must  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  that  tribe.  Since  returning,  1  have  met  in 
Steubenville,  O.,  the  intimate  friends  and  early  associ- 
ates of  this  Mrs.  McFarland,  and  find  that  she,  like  so 
many  other  of  the  young  women  who  oflfer  themselves 
for  missionary  work,  was  among  the  choicest  and  most 
accomplished  women  in  the  place  where  she  lived. 

At  Sitka  we  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alonzo  £.  Austin 
at  the  head  of  the  boarding-school.  Mr.  Austin  was 
formerly  a  business  man  in  New  York  City,  a  member 
of  Dr.  Taylor's  church,  and  a  successful  mission  school 


superintendent.  Since  going  to  Sitka  he  has  been  or- 
dained, and  is  pastor  of  the  native  church.  His  influ- 
ence is  of  the  most  salutary  kind  in  every  respect,  and 
his  plans  with  regard  to  the  natives  are  as  comprehen- 
sive as  could  be  desired.  He  has  fearlessly  opposed 
the  corruption  of  the  whites,  has  gathered  a  large  con- 
gregation upon  the  Sabbath,  has  through  his  influence  in 
the  introduction  of  civilized  habits  of  life,  transformed 
the  appearance  of  the  Indian  village  and  made  the 
boarding  and  industrial  schools  a  marked  success.  He 
has  been  at  his  post  without  cessation  for  the  last  eight 
years.  The  attachment  of  the  pupils  at  Sitka  to  their 
teachers  is  very  affecting,  and  well  it  may  be,  for  the 
sorrow  and  degradation  and  the  brutal  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  their  nearest  friends  from  which  many, 
especially  the  girls,  have  been  delivered  beggars  descrip- 
tion. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  Dr  Jackson,  who  is  now  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  Alaska,  was  the  object 
of  a  most  violent  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment officials.  They  had  him  arrested  for  a  trivial 
matter  in  a  manner  almost  as  arbitrary  and  embarrassing 
as  that  in  which  Mr.  Doane  has  recently  been  arrested 
by  the  Spanish  Government  at  Ponape.  The  secret  of 
(he  opposition  was  the  success  with  which  he  was  inter- 
fering with  the  practice  of  the  natives  of  selling  the 
girls,  over  whom  they  had  power,  to  the  base  minded 
whites.  Any  one  who  read  the  papers  with  care  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  musi  have  noticed  various  references  to 
Dr.  Jackson,  inspired  by  the  corrupt  ring  at  Sitka  and 
sent  on  to  VVashmgton  to  work  op  prejudice  against 
him  and  against  the  missionaries,  in  general. 

But,  as  intimated  before,  that  ring  has  been  defeated 
at  every  point  and  completely  broken  up,  and  the  pres- 
ent character  of  the  government  officials  is  as  different 
from  that  of  those  who  were  there  two  and  a  half  years 
ago,  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  As  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Dr.  Jackson  labors  under  the  twofold  dis- 
advantage of  ihe  interminable  distances  separating  the 
different  portions  of  Alaska  and  the  meagerness  of  the 
government  appropriation  ($25,000). 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  removal  of  Mrs.  A.  R. 
HcFatland  from  Sitka  to  build  up  another  boarding- 
school  at  Howkan  among  the  Hydahs.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  be  for  several  days  a  traveling  companion 
with  her  on  her  way  to  the  station.  The  steamer  had 
not  been  there  before  for  two  years,  and  it  was  uncer- 
Uin  when  it  would  go  again.  On  previous  occasions 
Mrs,  McFarland  had  made  the  journey  of  twelve  days, 
from  Fort  Wrangel  to  Howkan,  in  an  open  canoe.  Here 
at  Howkan  we  found  also  the  same  broad  views  of  mis. 
sionary  work.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gould,  who  has  charge  of 
the  station,  is  a  man  of  rare  energy,  good  sense  and  de- 
votion. One  of  his  first  moves  was  to  erect  a  saw-iniil; 
and  now,  when  Mrs.  McFarland's  work  and  the  pre- 
dominent  influence  of  the  Hydahs  in  that  region,  the 
station  of  Howkan  is  to  be  a  most  important  center  of 
influence. 


I  have  thus  given,  witfi  considerable  detail,  the 
grounds  upon  which  I  have  been  led  to  have  a  very  high 
admiration  for  the  /lersvnne/  aaii  the  work  of  the  Pres- 
byterian missionaries  in  Alaska.  The  growth  of  indus- 
tries among  the  mines  and  fisheries  in  Southeastern 
Alaska,  must,  in  the  main,  proceed  in  accordance  with 
the  ordinary  laws  of  business;  and  the  willingness  of 
the  natives  to  work,  is  among  the  most  hopeful  features 
in  the  case.  But,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  their  deliverance 
from  utter  moral  decay,  through  contact  with  vicious 
whites,  must  be  at  the  hands  of  the  missionaries. 


Present  Protestant  Missions  In  i^lasbs. 

The  Swedish  Reformed  Church  sent  last  summer  two 
missionaries  to  Alaska.  One  has  gone  to  Cook's  Inlet 
and  the  other  to  St.  Michaels. 

PROTESTANT    EPISCOPAL   MISSION. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  report  on  Domestic 
Missions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  just 
issued; 

■•The  Rev.  Octavius  Parker,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Parker  and  their  children,  and  Mrs.  McDowell,  Mrs, 
Parkers  companion,  left  San  Francisco,  under  appoint- 
ment of  the  Board  of  .Managers,  for  St.  Michael's, 
Alaska,  May  11,  1886.  After  a  voyage  of  eleven  days 
they  reached  Ounalaska,  a  town  of  about  fifty  bouses, 
and  on  May  24th  went  ashore  and  attended  divine  ser- 
vice in  the  Russian  Church.  They  learned  there  that 
the  Russian  Church  was  actively  engaged  in  strength- 
ening its  missions  in  the  Territory, 

"At  Ounalaska  Mr.  Parker  was  detained  until  June 
25th  for  lack  of  means  of  transportation  to  his  destina- 
tion, and  was  obliged   with  his  household   to  live  in   | 
great  discomfort. 

"On  the  2Sth  of  June  they  left  Ounalaska  for  St. 
Michael's  by  steamer,  via  the  Seal  Islands,  reaching  that 
place  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  finding  that  the 
only  quarters  in  which  they  could  be  housed  were 
two  small  rooms  made  by  dividing  one  room  which 
was  12  by  15  feet.  To  this  the  Alaska  Company 
afterwards  added  a  log  kitchen. 

"On  arriving  at  St  Michael's  Mr.  Parker  found  that  no 
quarters  of  any  description  could  be  obtained  for  church 
or  school  purposes,  and  every  effort  made  by  him  for 
founding  a  school  was  frustrated,  and  ths  Indians  of  the 
vicinity  had  evidently  been  prejudiced  in  advance 
against  his  mission. 

"  On  the  i8ih  of  November  Mrs.  McDowell  became  ill, 
and,  growing  gradually  worse,  on  the  loth  of  December 
(her  birthday),  to  the  great  distress  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Parker,  breathed  her  last. 

"On  April  I,  1887,  Mr.  Parker  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  arrange  for  a  trip  to  Anvik.  a  town  in  the 
interior  about  five  days'  journey  from  St.  Michael's, 
where  he  had  learned  there  was  a  favorable  opening  for 
a  school  among  the  Indians. 

"On  the  14th  of  April  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
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ceiving  a  visit  from  ten  sled-loads  of  Ingeleets  (Anvik 
men)  who,  without  any  suggestion  from  himself,  asked 
him  to  visit  Anvik.  He  accordingly  made  a  contract 
with  one  of  their  number  to  take  him  to  Anvik  and 
bring  him  back  to  St.  Michael's.  The  journey  was  im- 
mediately taken,  the  ground  inspected  and  found  favora- 
ble for  work,  and  a  comfortable  house  was  selected  and 
has  since  been  purchased  for  his  occupation. 

"  On  the  25th  of  June  the  Rev.  John  W.  Chapman,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Board  to  assist  Mr.  Parker 
in  his  work,  arrived  at  St.  Michael's  on  the  steamer  St. 
Paul,  It  was  then  determined  that  Mrs.  Parker  should 
return  with  their  children  and  the  body  of  Mrs. 
McDowell  to  San  Francisco,  which  she  did  by  the  same 
steamer,  and  that  Messrs.  Parker  and  Chapman  should 
proceed  to  take  up  work  at  Anvik  at  once.  In  a  letter 
from  Anvik,  where  they  arrived  in  safety  after  ten  days* 
journey,  dated  July  27th,  and  the  last  letter  received  by 
the  Board,  Mr.  Parker  reports  that  they  found  their 
house  commodious  and  were  favorably  impressed  by  the 
station  as  a  place  for  their  work,  which  they  expected 
to  begin  immediately. 

"  Dr.  Jackson,  the  United  States  General  Agent  of 
Education  in  Alaska,  incidentally  affords  the  informa- 
tion that  Fuller,  who  shot  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop upon  the  Yukon  last  November,  also  attempted 
the  life  of  Rev.  Octavius  Parker  at  St  Michael's.  The 
culprit  is  held  for  trial  at  Sitka.*' 

BAPTIST    MISSION. 

The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  is  rep- 
resented in  Alaska  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Roscoe  and  wife  at 
St.  Paul,  Kadiak  Island,  who  arrived  there  last  Decern-* 
ber,  and  by  Rev.  James  A.  Wirth  and  wife  at  Afognak, 
about  thirty  miles  northeasterly  from  St.  Paul.  Mrs. 
Roscoe  is  supported  by  the  Woman's  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society.  The  August  number  of  the 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Monthly  gives  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  recently  received  from  Mr.  Roscoe: 

"We  have  had  about  60  pupils  under  instrucf.ion,  but 
our  attendance  has  been  irregular  in  both  public  and 
private  schools.  Many  of  our  pupils  have  done  very 
well  both  in  learning  the  meaning  of  English  words  and 
in  learning  to  read  and  write  the  language.  If  I  cculd 
only  have  a  good  attendance  I  could  achieve  a  grand 
success  in  the  educational  work,  and  no  doubt  in  the 
course  of  time  converts  to  Christianity  could  be  gained. 

**  We  have  very  strong  hopes  of  being  reinforced  by 
the  arrival  of  Miss  Nettie  Parkhurst,  of  Lafayette,  Con- 
tra Costa  County,  Cal.,  whom  we  expect  Dr.  Jackson 
will  send  to  Wood  Island  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
from  Kadiak  Village.  She  is  a  teacher  of  many  years* 
experience,  a  Baptist,  and  full  of  missionary  zeal.  I  am 
on  very  friendly  terms  with  the  people  of  Wood  Island. 
Some  of  them  make  frequent  inquiries  as  to  when  their 
teacher  is  to  arrive.  As  soon  as  I  can  speak  enough 
Russian,  or  as  soon  as  some  of  the  people  can  under- 
stand enough  English,  I  will  endeavor  to  preach  to 
them,     Belore  long  we  hope  to  be  able  to  have  a  regu- 


lar Sunday-school.  A  few  of  my  pupils  have  already 
read  well  enough  to  read  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
cannot  yet  understand  very  much  of  what  they  read. 
There  is  a  vast  deal  of  prejudice  against  learning  Eng- 
lish among  these  people,  the  result  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Greek .  Church,  and  it  will  require  much  patient 
work  to  overcome  this  prejudice.  We  will  do  the  very 
best  we  can." 

PRESBYTERIAN   MISSION. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  made  the  fol- 
lowing report  last  May  respecting  the  Alaska  Presbyte- 
rian missions: 

**The  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  d.  d.,  took  an  extensive 
trip  among  the  islands  last  fall  planting  schools  and 
mission  stations  among  them. 

'^  Sitka,  which  is  the  central  and  most  important  mis- 
sion, has  been  freed  from  the  outside  oppressions  of 
last  year,  and  has  made  rapid  progress  in  good  work 
and  favor  with  all  who  see  and  know  it.  The  workers 
are  much  the  same — the  Rev.  Mr.  Austin  as  minister, 
Mr.  Kelly  as  superintendent,  and  Mrs.  Austin,  Mrs. 
Winans,  and  the  Misses  Kelsey,  Rogers,  Pakle,  and 
others.  We  miss  the  name  of  Mrs.  McFarland,  who, 
at  her  own  request,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Hydah 
mission  to  labor  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould. 

••Rev.   and   Mrs.   Willard  are  at    present    laboring 

among  the  Chilcats  and  other  tribes  who  gather  at 

Juneau  to  get  employment  at  the  mines.  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
J.  W.  McFarland  are  at  Hoonyah,  laboring  at  some  dis- 
advantage because  of  the  migratory  habits  of  the  tribe; 
but  they  still  report  a  large  school  and  hopeful  work. 
Rev.  S.  Hall  Young  is  at  Fort  Wrangel,  where  a  church 
of  54  members  is  reported,  some  of  whom  are  bright  ex- 
amples of  the  power  of  Christian  faith.  Louis  and 
Tillie  Paul  labored  at  Tongas,  but  the  sudden  death  of 
Louis  Paul  and  Mr.  Saxman,  the  Government  teacher, 
in  December,  1886,  by  drowning,  has  for  the  time  closed 
this  mission.  At  Fort  Wrangel  are  53  communicants 
and  200  Sunday-school  scholars.  At  Juneau  are  13 
Sunday-school  scholars." 

MORAVIAN    MISSION. 

The  Moravians  have  two  missions  in  Alaska,  one  at 
Bethel,  on  the  Kuskokwim  River,  75  miles  from  the 
mouth,  and  one  at  Nushagak,  150  miles  distant.  At 
Bethel  are  Rev.  John  H.  Kilbuck  and  wife,  and  at 
Nushagak  are  Rev.  F.  E,  Wolff  and  wife  and  Miss 
Hub^^r.  Rev.  W.  H,  Weinland  was  obliged  to  return  to 
the  United  States  last  summer  on  account  of  his  health. 

At  Bethel  a  school  has  been  organized  with  13 
scholars,  and  the  missionary  is  acquiring  the  language 
and  winning  the  confidence  of  the  natives. 

Rev.  F.  E.  Wolff  wrote  from  Nushagak,  June  15th, 
that  he  arrived  there  on  June  nth,  on  his  return  from 
the  United  States,  and  found  the  house  erected  last 
year  just  as  he  had  left  it  last  fall.  It  stands  three 
miles  from  Nushagak,  upon  a  little  hill  in  the  Eskimo 
village  of  Kanuluk,  where  there  is  a  cannery  of  the  Arc- 
tic Fishing  Company. 

The  mission  was  commenced  in  1885,  and  though  one 
missionary  was  drowned  and  another  disabled  by  sick- 
ness,  the  Moravians  are  determined  to  persevere,  and 
believe  there  are  good  prost>ects  of  ultimate  success,  ^ 
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Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Board. 

-  •  -  ■  ■  .     ...     .  ,   . 

Hhe  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  was  held  last  month  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Langdon  S.  Ward,  shows 
that  the  entire  expenditures  of  the  Board  for  the  year 
•ending  August  31,  amounted  to  $679,377,  of  which 
$642,658  was  the  cost  of  missions,  thus  distributed 
(cents  omitted):  West  Central  Africa,  $14,711;  East 
Central  Africa,  $3,427;  Zulu,  $25,138;  European  Tur- 
key, $30,108;  Western  Turkey,  $102,902;  Central  Tur- 
key,  $28,291;  Eastern  Turkey,  .$45,i96»  Marathi,  $42,- 
767;  Madura,  $50,138;  Ceyldn,  $11*947;  Foochow, 
$19,416;  Hong  Kong,  $395;  North  .China,  $62,845; 
Shanse,  $9,405 ;  Japan,  $103,322;  Northern  Japan», $10^- 
715;  Sandwich  Islands,  $11,241;  Micronesia,  $28,809; 
Western  Mexico,  $7,315;  Northern  Mexico,  $10,978; 
Spain,  $14,414;  Austria,  $9,177.  For  salaries  of  dis- 
trict secretaries,  traveling  expenses,  etc.,  $9,901;  Mis- 
sionary Herald  (includirig  salaries  and  free  copies),  $16,- 
627,  less  receipts,  $14,015;  net,  $2,622;  all  other  publi- 
cations, $1,746;  total  for  publications,  $4,368;  less 
amounts  received  from  sales  of  books  and  credit  to  ^/>- 
sion  J)ayspring^%\,^^'l\  net  for  all  publications,  $2,601; 
cost  of  administration,  $24,218.  The  balance  on  hand 
August  31  was  $1,577.  Receipts  from  donations  were 
$366,958;  from  legacy  of  Asa  Otis,  of  New  London, 
$48,808;  legacy  of  S.  W.  Swett,  Boston,  $154,320;  other 
legacies,  $98,415;  interest  on  general  permanent  fund, 
$11,071;  total,  $679,572.  The  remainder  of  the  legacy 
of  Asa  Otis  is  set  apart  for  new  missions,  and  the 
balance  remaining  in  securities  is  $236,788.  The  legacy 
of  Samuel  W.  Swett  is  set  apart  to  meet  special  calls  in 
evangelistic  and  educational  work,  especially  at  present 
in  Japan  and  China,  and  the  balance  of  legacy  remain- 
ing is  $223,130.  The  Morning  Star  fund  for  repairs, 
amounting  to  $14,967  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was 
increased  by  receipts  and  income  to  $16,438;  the  ex- 
penditures were  $5,668,  and  $10,770  remains  invested 
for  repairs.  The  general  permanent  fund,  counting 
$500  added  in  the  year,  is  $215,387;  the  permanent  fund 
for  officers  is  $59,608,  the  income  applied  to  salaries 
being  $3,908.  The  HoUis  Moore  memorial  trust  re- 
ceived in  April,  1886,  from  Dr.  E.  K.  Alden,  $5,000. 
The  mission  scholarship  fund  has  been  increased  by 
§1,646  from  a  legacy  from  Dr.  Hugh  Miller,  of  Helens- 
burg,  Scotland,  and  is  now  83,746.  The  Charles  Mer- 
riam  female  scholarship  is  $3,000. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  entered  upon  mis- 
sionary work  abroad,  or  are  now  on  their  way,  9  mis- 
sionaries and  35  assistant  missionaries — 14  men  and  30 
women — a  total  of  44,  18  more  than  the  annual  average 
for  the  past  12  years.  Their  names  and  places  of  desig- 
nation are  as  follows: 

For  the  Zulu  mission:  Rev.  David  H.  Harris,  Miss 
Annie  McMahon. 


For  West  Central  Africa:  Ardell  H.  Webster,  m.d., 
Mrs.  Marion  M.  Webster. 

For  Western  Turkey:  Rev.  James  P.  McNaughton, 
Mrs.  Jeanie  G.  Crawford,  Mrs.  Isabella  P.  D  wight.  Miss 
Jane  C,  Smith,  Miss  Helen  L.  Wells. 

For  the  Marathi  mission:  Rev.  James  W.  Sibley,  Mrs. 
Minnie  C.  Sibley,  William  N,  de  Regt,  Miss  Emily  Bis- 
sell.  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Lyman,  Miss  Anna  L.  Millard. 

For  Madura:  Miss  Caroline  S.  Bell. 

For  North  China:  Rev,  Alexander  B.  Winchester, 

Mrs.  Euphemia  J.  Winchester,  James  H.  Ingram,  m.d., 

Mrs.  Sallie  V.  Ingram,  Henry  J.  Bostwick,  Mrs.  Amelia 

L.  Bostwick,  Miss  H.  Grace  WychoflF,  Miss  E.  Gertrude 

|,  Wychoff,  Miss  Luella  Miner. 

For  Foochow:  Miss  Caroline  Koerner. 

For  Japan:  Rev,   Sidney  L.  Gulick,  Mrs,  Cora  M. 

tjiilick.  Rev.  Cyrus  A.  ClarkJ  Mijs.  Harriet  M.  Clark, 

Jley,  Horatio  B.  Newell,  Samui^I  p.  Bartlett,  Jr.,  Miss 

Mary  E.  Waiuwright,  Miss  Aln^ona  Gill,  Miss  Mary 

Poole,  Mrs»  Eliza  C.  Kendall,  Miss  Matilda  H.  Meyer. 

For  Northern  Japap?' Rev,  George  E.  Albrecht,  Mrs. 
Leonora  B.  Albrecht,  Miss  M.  Louise  Graves,  Miss 
Cornelia  Judson, 

For  Micronesia:  Rev,  Daniel  J.  Treiber,  Mrs.  Rose 
E.  Treiber,  Miss  Lucy  M.  IngersoU,  m.d. 

There  have  returned  to  their  field  of  labor,  or  are  now 
on  their  way,  after  temporary  rest  in  this  country,  42 
missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries,  including  8 
who  have  been  re-appointed — some  of  them  after  several 
years'  service  in  this  country — whose  names  are  as  fol- 
lows: Mrs,  Laura  B,  Bridgman,  to  the  Zulu  mission; 
Rev.  Henry  C.  Haskell,  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Haskell,  Rev. 
Frederic  L.  Kingsbury,  m.d.,  Mrs.  Luella  L.  Kings- 
bury, Miss  Sara  E.  Graves,  to  European  Turkey;  Rev 
Edwin  E.  Bliss,  Mrs.  Isabella  H.  Bliss,  Rev.  Lyndon  S. 
Crawford,  Rev.  Edward  Riggs,  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Riggs, 
Rev.  Henry  O.  Dwight,  Miss  Phebe  L.  Cull,  to  Western 
Turkey;  Mrs.  Emily  R.  Montgomery,  to  Central  Tur- 
key; Rev,  John  K.  Browne,  Mrs.  Leila  Browne,  Rev. 
Willis  C.  Dewey,  Mrs.  SeraphlnaS.  Dewey,  Rev.  George 
C.  Knapp,  Mrs.  Alzina  M.  Knapp,  to  Eastern  Turkey; 
Rev.  Lemuel  Bissell,  d.d.,  Rev.  Robert  A.  Hume,  to 
the  Maratha  Mission;  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Noyes,  Mrs, 
Martha  J.  Noyes,  Rev.  John  S.  Chandler,  Mrs.  Henrietta 
S.  Chandler,  to  Madura;  Rev.  C.  C.  Baldwin,  d.d., 
Mrs.  Harriet  F.  Baldwin,  to  the  Foochow  Mission;  Rev. 
Arthur  H.  Smith,  Mrs.  Emma  J.  Smith,  Rev.  Chauncey 
Goodrich,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  (joodrich,  to  North  China; 
Rev.  Francis  M.  Price,  Mrs.  Jennie  Price,  Daniel  E. 
Osborne,  m.  d.,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Osborne,  to  Shanse;  Rev, 
Jerome  D.  Davis,  d.d..  Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  d.d, 
Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Gordon,  Miss  Martha  J.  Barrows,  Miss 
Julia  Gulick,  to  Japan;  Mrs.  Alice  G.  Gulick,  to  Spain, 

The  Board  sustains  22  missions  among  unevangelized 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  In  almost  x,ooo  popu- 
lous centers  a  force  of  2,500  laborers,  foreign  and  na- 
tive, is  preaching  the  Gospel  in  25  different  languages^ 
and  conducting  a  great  evangelistic  and  educational 
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fteen  new  churches  have  been  organized,  and 
>tal  membership  of  28,000,  nearly  3,000  have 
ession  of  faith  this  year.  In  96  high  schools 
^es  6,000  picked  youths  of  both  sexes  are  in 
>  reinforce  the  native  agency,  besides  34,000 
der  Christian  instruction  and  influence  in 
chools.    And  above  all,  the  Christian  charac- 

nattve  converts  in  assuming  greater  depth 
>tness  and  their  share  in  evangelistic  work  is 
creasing  in  value  as  well  as  in  amount.    The 
mmary  is  as  follows: 
22 

89 

as 891 

nnissionaries  ( 1 1  physicians) 166 

not  ordained,  8  men,  4  women 12 

tants ......  10 

aves,  163,  unmarried  besides  physicians, 

) 269 

itors 155 

lachers  and  catechists 393 

ool  teachers 1*164 

ve  helpers , 325 — 2,037 

ted,  as  nearly  as  can  be  learned 18,650,000 

335 

embers 28,042 

'ing  the  year 2,906 

nber,  as  nearly  as  can  be  learned 101,089 

ols,  theological  seminaries,  station  classes..  55 

he  above 3i6o3 

schools  for  girls 41 

>oard ing- schools  for  girls 2,318 

chools 878 

ommon  schools 34i4i7 

nber  under  instruction 4'»I5I 

orts  on  the  different  mission  fields  were  as 

ROMAN    CATHOLIC    COUNTRIES. 

sionary  force  in  papal  lands  consists  of  eight 
Tiissi^;naries  and  their  wives,  and  four  single 
stributed  as  follows:  Six  missionaries  in  Mexi- 
Spain  and   one  in   Austria.     There  is  little 
report  beyond  steady  enlargement   on   the 
nes  of  effort.     Two  new  churches  have  been 
in  northern  Mexico,  and  relatively  large  ad- 
ve   been   made   to   the  churches   in  western 
The    missionaries   are    regarded   with    more 
their  work  is  generally  appreciated,  especially 
them    part   of   Mexico,   where  there    is   less 
d  much  greater  religious  freedom.     In  Spain 
?Iistic  work  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  native 
J  preachers,  while  the  efforts  of  the  mission- 
are  specially  directed  to  the  education  of 
nen,  and  with  a  good  degree  of  success.     In 
)twiihstanding  the  renewal  of  persecution  at 
ts  and  vigorous  efforts  to  hinder  all  evangel- 
steady  progress  is  reported,  and  all  attempts 
t  the  missionary  with  civil  authorities,  in  the 
i  expulsion  from  the  field,  have  signally  failed. 
*  regretted  that  the  missions  in  Spain  and 
\  still  left,  with  all  their  promise  and  all  their 


burdens,  each  to  the  oafe  of  one  missionary.  It  is  not 
expected  to  accomplish  anything  firrther  in  papal  lands 
than  to  illustrate  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel  in  a  few 
living  churches  of  Christ.  Such  illustrations,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  be  a  means  not  only  of  enligbte»ing  but  of 
raising  the  standard  of  Christian  life  in  tb^s  Catholic 
Church  and  so  eventually  of  leading  to  necessary  re- 
forms. 

THE   TURKISH   EMPIRE. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  just  impression  of  the  great 
change  tba^has  cdme  over  our  Turkish  missions,  during 
the  last  few  years,  in  the  relations  of  missionaries  to  the 
native  churches,  largely,  it  is  believed,  as  the  resuU  of  a 
visit  of  the  Deputation  four  years  since.  As  •ihe  result 
of  measures  then  discussed,  hearty  cooperation  has 
been  secured  in  all  plans  for  the  promotion  of  the  Gos* 
pel.  There  is  but  one  testimony  from  every  station  of 
the  four  missions,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Tigris,  of 
mutual  respect  and  confidence.  The  results  are  already 
manifest,  in  larger  additions  to  the  churches,  in  larger 
contributions  toward  the  support  of  their  own  schools 
and  churches,  and  generally  in  a  deeper  sense  of  per- 
sonal  responsibility  for  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  on 
the  part  of  evangelical  communities.  It  is  but  fitting 
that  we  should  acknowledge  the  good  offices  of  our 
government,  as  shown  in  the  remarkably  clear  and  ju- 
dicious instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr. 
Straus,  the  present  American  minister  at  Constanti- 
nople. If  these  instructions  can  be  carried  out,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  our  missionaries  will  enjoy  their  rights  as 
American  citizens  in  the  prosecution  of  their  labors. 

The  year,  however,  has  not  been  without  its  peculiar 
trials.  The  as  yet  feeble  evangelical  communities  have 
been  distracted,  and  in  some  cases  divided,  by  the  pros- 
elyting efforts  of  Baptist  agents,  supported  and  encour- 
aged in  their  divisive  and  perversive  work  by  the  mis- 
taken zeal  of  individual  Baptists  in  this  country,  not  en- 
couraged, we  are  happy  to  say,  by  the  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Union.  Mormon  agents  have  also  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance at  the  capital,  while  locusts  have  swept  large 
sections  of  Mesopotamia,  and  dearth  arui  famine  fallen 
as  a  fearful  scourge  on  Cilicia,  in  former  days  one  of 
the  granaries  of  ancient  Rome;  and  fire  has  laid  waste 
a  portion  of  Constantinople,  and  almost  wholly  destroyed 
Zeitoon,  one  of  the  mountain  cities  in  the  region  of  the 
Taurus.  Yet  despite  all  these  adverse  influences,  the 
outlook  for  the  Turkish  missions  was  never  so  hopeful 
as  now. 

In  Bulgaria,  in  spite  of  rumors  of  war  and  the  unset- 
tled political  condition,  no  hindrance  has  been  experi- 
enced to  the  prosecution  of  our  labors.  The  native 
churches  are  doing  their  best  to  sustain  their  own  insti- 
tutions. No  happier  illustration  of  the  elevating  power 
of  the  Gospel  in  quickening  national  life  and  inspiring 
a  higher  and  worthier  civilization,  is  to  be  found  than 
in  Bulgaria.  Young  men  trained  in  our  institutions  and 
at  Robert  college  are  taking  their  proper  places  as  lead- 
ers in  national  affairs.     Four  missionaries,  with  an  able 
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corps  of  native  assistants,  issue  four  weekly  newspapers 
in  as  many  different  languages,  with  a  circulation  of 
about  9,000  copies,  going  into  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
They  put  to  press  over  8,000  volumes,  educational  and 
religious;  while  about  22,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
were  distributed  by  Bible  societies.  More  attention  has 
been  given  to  evangelical  work  at  the  capital,  with  hope 
of  success,  than  for  many  years.  -^New  interest  has  been 
developed  among  the  Greeks  at  Smyrna  and  at  points 
near  the  coast  of  the  Black  sea.  Higher  Christian  edu- 
cation is  more  valued,  and  special  efforts  are  made  by 
the  people  themselves  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren at  Adabazar  and  Marsovan,  where  a  high  school 
has  grown  into  a  college.  Similar  interest  has  been 
shown  in  the  Central  and  Eastern  Turkey  missions. 
The  college  at  Harpoot  numbers  nearly  500  pupils  in- 
cluding its  primary  department,  and  Central  Turkey 
college,  at  Aintab,  has  never  before  done  so  good  work 
in  raising  up  young  men  for  Christian  teachers  and 
preachers.  The  recent  bequest  of  $15,000  in  aid  of  this 
institution  by  a  gentleman  of  this  city  of  Springfield 
was  most  worthily  bestowed.  A  few  more  bequests  of 
this  character  would  be  of  inestimable  value  at  many 
points  in  the  great  foreign  field,  and  may  well  have  a 
place  in  the  regards  of  thoughtful  Christian  men. 

Time  would  fail  us  to  speak  of  the  forty-eight  women 
in  these  missions  devoted  to  the  education  and  direct 
Christian  work  for  the  elevation  of  their  sex.  No  agency 
is  more  effective  for  the  spiritual  and  social  regeneration 
of  twenty  millions  of  souls  awakening  to  the  hope  of 
better  things.  The  following  figures  may  be  suggestive, 
but  can  give  no  adequate  impression  of  the  work  in 
progress  in  the  Turkish  empire:  170  missionaries,  men 
and  women;  105  churches,  with  a  membership  of  9,701  ; 
57  pastors,  and  over  100  other  preachers;  313  cities  and 
villages  occupied;  50  high  schools,  colleges  and  semi- 
naries, attended  by  2,420  youth  of  both  sexes,  and  not 
far  from  14,000  children  in  common  schools, — such  are 
the  agencies  sustained  and  encouraged  by  this  board,  at 
an  expense  of  about  $200,000  for  the  republication  of 
the  Gospel  in  Bible  lands. 

HINDUSTAN. 

The  time  has  come,  and  passed  for  a  great  enlarge- 
ment of  work  in  our  India  missions,  and  generally  of 
missionary  effort  in  India,  if  that  immense  country,  half 
as  large  as  the  entire  United  States,  with  more  than  four 
times  its  population,  is  to  be  won  to  Chrii-t.  Notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  done,  the  heathen  population 
is  larger  to-day  than  when  Gordon  Hall  landed  in  Bom- 
bay, and  it  has  a  population  that  in  its  higher  classes  is 
breaking  with  old  traditions,  giving  up  its  old  faith,  and 
in  imminent  danger  of  drifting  away  from  all  religion. 
Thousands  of  young  men  are  flocking  to  its  great  uni- 
versities, till  it  is  said  that  3,000,000  of  its  better  edu- 
cated classes,  constituting  the  brain  of  India,  are  familiar 
with  our  English  tongue. 

The  missionary  work  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  great 


intellectual  change  in  progress.  The  enemy  is  taking 
new  courage,  and  by  means  of  the  press  and  a  remark- 
able  system  of  colportage,  is  fighting  us  with  our  own 
weapons.  In  India  the  portion  of  the  population 
dependent  upon  the  missions  of  the  board  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  is  not  far  from  7,000,000, 
among  whom  we  have  but  29  ordained  missionaries, 
with  their  families,  and  11  unmarried  women;  77 
churches  with  a  membership  of  over  6,000  souls,  are  the 
fruit  of  past  labors.  Here,  too,  Christian  education  has 
of  late  made  great  progress,  especially  in  behalf  of 
young  women,  till  the  number  of  pupils,  many  of  them 
from  the  higher  castes,  who  could  not  otherwise  be 
reached  by  the  Gospel,  already  number  over  2,000,  or, 
more  exactly,  782  young  men  and  1,275  young  women. 
The  common,  or  village,  school  is  in  these  missions  an 
indispensable  factor  in  evangelistic  work;  it  is  one  of 
the  first  means  of  introducing  the  Gospel  into  a  heathen 
community.  The  Scriptures  heard  and  read  and  the 
hymns  sung  convey  the  truth  for  the  first  time  to  many 
a  heathen  home.  The  school  becomes  the  nucleus  of  a 
Christian  congregation.  Scores,  not  to  say  hundred^ 
of  villages  around  every  station  might  soon  be  occupied 
by  schools  and  Christian  teachers,  were  adequate  means 
supplied. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  with  the  addition  of 
$5,000  a  year  to  our  current  expenses  in  India  for  the 
purpose  of  starting  these  Christian  schools,  and  follow- 
ing them  up  with  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  the  volume 
of  work  accomplished  by  the  board  might  be  doubled, 
perhaps  trebled,  within  the  next  ten  years.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  field,  if  we  except  Japan,  offers  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  immediate  results  than  India.  The  Chris- 
tian institutions  established  for  the  training  of  a  native 
agency  are  now  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  nothing 
seems  lacking  but  increased  means,  with  a  small  yearly 
addition  to  the  missionary  force  to  superintend  the  work, 
in  order  to  reach  the  grandest  results.  New  and  more 
inviting  fields  must  not  turn  our  thoughts  and  efforts 
away  from  India,  which,  under  the  sway  of  Christian  | 
England,  offers  the  freest  opportunity  for  the  evangeli-  I 
zation  of  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  the  globe.  j 

JAPAN.  j 

In  the  Missionary  Herald  for  April,  fifteen  years  since,  ! 
is  an  account  of  the  imprisonment  and  death  in  prison  < 
of  a  Japanese  teacher  for  the  offense  of  teaching  his 
language  to  one  of  our  missionaries—  so  bitter  was  the 
feeling  against  Christianity  at  that  time.  Yet  two  >  ears 
later  a  church  was  organized  by  our  mission  in  Kobe, 
and  Christian  work  begun  at  other  points.  At  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  board  at  Rutland  of  that  year,  1874, 
a  Japanese  appeared  on  the  platform  and,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  everybody,  pleaded  for  a  Christian  college  to 
be  established  in  his  country;  and  at  the  close  of  bis 
plea  he  quietly  added  that  he  should  not  leave  the  plat- 
form till  the  money  was  granted.  There  he  stood  and 
there  were  we  ;  he  had  the  floor.    He  repeated  hit  de- 


ifnand.  The  situation  was  critical.  Thete  was  great 
silence.  But  William  E.  DoJge  was  there,  and  John  B. 
Page,  and  Alpheus  Hardy,  and  other  good  men,  and 
the  money  was  forthcoming. 
L  That  Christian  college  has  now  300  students,  and 
vvith  enlarged  accommodations  would  have  at  once  500. 
■The  blessing  of  God  has  rested  upon  it.  Within  a  year 
over  60  of  its  young  men  have  made  professions  of  their 
faith  in  Christ.  In  vacations,  as  lay  preachers,  they  go 
everywhere  preaching  the  Word.  In  the  thirteen  years 
since  the  date  of  the  first  church,  40  more  have  been  or- 
ganized, and  the  report  of  the  mission  to  the  close  of  the 
year  1886  gives  a  membership  in  these  churches  of  over 
4,000.  Of  the  additions  since  January  we  have  no 
report;  the  number  now  can  hardly  be  less  than  S.ooo. 
Other  societies  have  joined  with  us  in  the  evangelization 
of  this  moat  interesting  country,  till  Christianity  is  a 
power  in  the  land.. 

Grateful  as  it  becomes  us  to  be  for  the  success  that 
faas  attended  our  efforts,  it  has  (alien  far  short  of  what 
t  might  have  been,  had  adequate  means  been  employed. 
y  For   seven    years  prior  to  the  close   of    1886  only   3 
1  ordained    missionaries   had   joined  the  mission,  and  2 
of  these  were  for  work  in  the  English  language.     Dur- 
ing  the  year  now   under  review  4  of  the  older   mis- 
I  -Bionaries  and  four  of  the  single  women  were  obliged  to 
I  seek  rest  in  the  home  land,  leaving  but  four  men  who 
Lcould  devote  themselves  to  evangelistic  work.    The  rep- 
[esentatives  of  other  societies,  seeing  our  weakness,  felt 
Mlled  upon  to  come  in  and  lake  possession  of  ponions 
f  the  field  we  had  begun  to  cultivate  and  were  unable 
kroperly  to  care  for.     Our  mission  was  thus  placed  at  a 
I  disadvantage  as  compared  with  others;  but  with 
tJpvember  of  last  year  came  the  long-desired  reinforce- 
:nt    of    4    mission    families.     In    August    came    Dr. 
Icudder  and  party,  and  now  others  are  on  the  way. 
ig   up    the    entire    force  to    74,  of  whom    24  are 
Wdaiaed     missionaries    and     zr     unmarried    women. 
Though  years  must  elapse  before  the  new  missionaries 
can    use   the  language  so  as  to  do  their  best  work,  yet 
not  a  day  need  pass  after  touching  the  shores  of  Japan 
before  a  missionary  can  begin  to  be  helpful,  especially 
by  teaching  in  English,  now  in  so  great  demand. 

The  mission  is  fired  with  new  courage  and  new  hope. 
Already  their  eyes  turn  northward  and  southward  and 
westward  into  new  regions;  but  opportunities  improved 
open  Ihe  way  to  others  hardly  less  urgent.  As  one  of 
the  missionaries  writes:  "Improving  one  opportunity 
gives  us  two  new  ones.  We  hope  the  Christians  of 
America  will  be  ready  to  respond  for  a  little  longer; 
then,  if  God  continues  to  bless  us  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past,  the  missionary  stage  in  the  religious  history  of 
Japan  may  soon  be  over."  (Mr.  Gary,  August  4.)  In 
keeping  with  this  statement,  the  last  mail  brings  a 
call  for  4  more  ordained  misssionaries  and  6  more 
women  to  be  sent  forward  at  once.  It  is  enough  to  take 
one's  breath  away  to  attempt  to  keep  pace  with  the 
changes  in  Japan,  political,  social  and  religious.    We 


seem  to  be  witnessing  the  birth-throes  of  a  great  natioi 
out  of  heathenism  into  the  light  and  blessedness  of  the] 
Christian  civilization. 

Thoughful  Japanese  see  the  marked  difference  in  the 
moral  character  of  youth  trained  in  mission  and  in  gov- 
ernment schools,  and  are  ready  to  furnish  their  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings  and  to 
furnish  the  needed  equipment  for  higher  Christian  edU' 
calion,  if  missionarj-  teachers  will  only  take  charge  of 
them,  In  one  such  school  the  Japanese  trustees,  of 
their  own  action,  ordered  that  the  Scriptures  should  be 
read  and  prayer  offered  daily  in  the  school.  The  world 
moves— certainly  in  Japan.  So  deep  and  so  wide- 
spread is  this  interest  that  Christian  young  men  and 
youngwomen  from  abroad  are  called  for  to  take  service, 
in  government  schools  at  moderate  living  salaries. 

No  arrangement  has  yet  been  made  to  meet  expenses 
to  and  from  Japan  for  such  as  may  wish  to  engage  in 
this  work.  It  lies  just  outside  the  province  of  mission- 
ary boards  and  must  be  left  to  private  enterprise.  A 
lady  connected  with  the  English  church  has  recently 
gone  to  Japan,  accompanied  by  several  teachers,  all  at 
her  charge— an  example  we  are  glad  to  commend  to 
Christian  women  in  this  country.  The  work  for  women 
is  opening  within  the  last  year  as  never  before.  Our 
girls*  schools  at  Kobe,  Kyoto  and  Osaka  are  crowded. 
So,  too,  Miss  Dudley's  si?hool  for  training  Bible-women 
and  evangelists.  A  like  experience  awaits  the  school 
for  nurses  at  Kyoto.  There  is  really  no  limit  to  the 
calls  on  our  missionary  ladies  for  instruction  in  the  arts 
of  domestic  life,  as  well  as  in  the  Scriptures,  from 
women  of  all  ages,  and  of  the  better  classes.  In  a  few 
years  this  great  opportunity  of  the  ages  will  have  passed. 
Shall  not  the  means  be  granted  at  once  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Sunrise  kingdom? 

CHINA. 

There  are  many  cheering  indications  that  the  slow 
progress  of  missionary  work  in  China  is  soon  to  be 
exchanged  for  greater  and  much  more  rapid  gains. 
The  faithful  labor  of  many  years  Is  at  last  taking  effect 
upon  the  convictions  of  the  Chinese  rulers  and  people; 
the  aim  of  this  Christian  work  is  better  appreciated, 
and  the  public  opinion  of  the  outside  world  is  begin- 
ning appreciably  to  affect  the  policy  of  this  great 
empire.  The  imperial  proclamation  issued  from 
Peking  last  autumn,  defining  the  work  and  aim  of  Chris- 
tian missionaries  as  teaching  virtue  and  persuading 
men  to  do  right,  and  requiring  the  Chinese  to  welcome 
their  labors  and  to  live  with  them  as  guests,  however 
slow  it  may  be  in  reaching  the  provinces  and  affecting 
the  conduct  of  the  people,  is  yet  a  distinct  sign  of  better 
things.  In  these  fields  we  have  a  present  force  of  67 
laborers,  24  of  whom  are  ordained  missionaries;  and 
there  are  now  on  their  way  thither  10  new  missionaries, 
including  i  who  is  ordained.  And  yet,  what  are 
these,  compared  with  the  obvious  and  crying  needs  of 
the  field?     In  this  empire  we  face  more  than  one-fifth 
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of  the  human  race,  and  here,  without  a  question,  is  the 
greatest  missionary  problem  of  the  immediate  future. 
The  fact  that  the  number  of  converts  in  China  has 
more  than  doubled  within  ten  years,  and  now  exceeds 
30,000,  is  at  once  a  proof  that  Christian  work  is  grandly 
successful  here  and  is  a  powerful  stimulus  to  more 
abundant  labors. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  best  in  the  history 
of  the  Foochow  mission.  The  work  has  been  well 
maintained  on  all  the  stations,  and  the  services  of  the 
native  agency  were  never  so  valuable  and  productive  as 
now.  The  medical  work  has  assumed  larger  propor- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  has  proved  in  a  higher 
degree  helpful  to  the  evangelistic  work.  More  than 
6,000  different  persons  have  received  medical  treatment 
in  some  form,  and  to  nearly  every  one  Christian  instruc- 
tion has  been  given.  Two  flourishing  societies  of  Chris- 
tian endeavor  are  reported,  and  a  marked  impulse  in  the 
line  of  Christian  temperance  has  reached  nearly  every 
member  of  the  mission  churches  in  and  around  Foochow. 
With  its  15  churches  of  336  members,  more  than  to  per 
cent  received  upon  profession  of  their  faith  this  year; 
with  its  two  boarding  schools  ably  manned  and  gather- 
ing 60  pupils  of  special  promise  ;  and  with  a  field 
embracing  many  millions  of  souls,  this  oldest  of  our 
missions  in  China  gives  good  report  of  the  past  and 
holds  out  a  cheering  promise  for  the  coming  years. 

The  North  China  mission  has  been  weak  handed  at 
nearly  every  station,  and  has  been  compelled  to  leave 
much  work  unattempted  which  was  ready  to  its  hand. 
Notwithstanding,  the  record  of  the  year  shows  energetic 
work,  broad  plans,  and  important  gains  at  many  points. 
Larger  numbers  gather  at  the  chapels  for  the  stated 
preaching  services;  inquirers  are  both  more  numerous 
and  more  deeply  impressed  by  the  truth  they  hear;  in 
some  places  Chinese  homes  are  freely  opened  to  the 
ladies  of  the  mission,  and  Christian  conversation  is  wel- 
comed. The  number  of  those  added. to  the  churches 
upon  profession  is  greater  than  for  several  years  past, 
107  in  a  total  of  961,  and  the  tone  of  Christian  life  is 
perceptibly  improving.  The  8  native  preacherF,  gradu- 
ated from  the  Tung-cho  theological  school  two  years 
since,  have  all  been  actively  engaged  in  evangelistic 
work,  some  of  them  with  marked  success,  and  are  prov- 
ing a  most  valuable  reinforcement  of  the  mission. 

Excepting  the  necessary  withdrawal  of  experienced 
and  valued  missionaries,  perhaps  nothing  for  some  years 
has  proved  so  great  an  affliction  to  the  mission  as  the 
deaths,  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other,  of  Helper  Hou 
at  Pang-Chuang  and  of  Helper  Meng  at  Pao-ting-fu, 
Christian  brethren  who  had  been  long  in  the  service  of 
the  mission  and  had  greatly  endeared  themselves  to 
foreigners  and  natives  alike  by  their  noble  characters 
and  devoted  labors.  Such  men,  and  they  do  not  stand 
alone,  are  a  complete  and  unanswerable  refutation  of 
the  doubt  often  expressed  whether,  after  all,  there  are 
any  true  Christians  among  the  Chinese.  The  high 
Bchoo\    at    Tung-cho    has  been  well  attended,  and  is 


steadily  enlarging  the  range  of  studies  and  elevating  the 
standard  of  admission,  and  promises  to  become  a  school 
of  liberal  training  in  the  highest  sense.  All  the  pupils 
in  its  classes  last  year  were  professing  Christians,  and  a 
goodly  number  of  them  enter  the  theological  class  for 
the  coming  year. 

A  flourishing  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has 
been  organized  at  Tung-cho,  with  the  happy  result  of 
deepening  the  Christian  faith  of  its  members  and  of  enlarg- 
ing the  evangelizing  activity  of  the  station.  The  Bridg- 
man  school  for  girls  at  Peking  has  enjoyed  a  year  of  pros- 
perity, and  reports,  along  with  a  hopeful  religious  inter- 
est, a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  providing 
for  their  own  support,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  The 
medical  arm  of  the  mission  staff  in  North  China  is 
exceptionally  large  and  efficient,  and  the  report  of  the 
year  shows  15.000  diflerent  cases  treated  at  four  stations. 
A  population  of  from  six  to  eight  millions  is  easily 
accessible  from  the  two  stations  in  the  province  of  Shan- 
tung; and  this  fact,  taken  with  the  almost  limitless  open- 
ings in  the  province  of  Chihli,  the  seat  of  the  imperial 
government,  with  a  population  of  36,000,000  suggests 
the  unparalleled  opportunities  that  greet  us  in  this  great 
mission. 

The  Shanse  Mission,  after  serious  depletion  of  its 
numbers,  for  various  causes,  and  after  some  disappoint- 
ments in  its  plans,  seems  at  length  to  have  passed  de- 
cisively out  of  this  period  of  relative  weakness,  and  to 
have  taken  firm  root  and  definitely  begun  its  evangelis- 
tic work.  Two  stations,  wisely  chosen,  in  central  Shanse, 
are  now  well  manned  ;  and  the  mission  calls  for  large 
reinforcemerits  to  enable  it  to  occupy  two  or  more  addi- 
tional stations  naturally  within  the  limits  of  their  field. 
A  few  inquirers  have  been  found  at  Tai-ku,  and  also  in 
one  of  the  villages  near  Fen-chau-fu,  and  the  brethren 
press  on  their  work  with  new  courage.  The  unexpected 
return  of  Mr.  Price  and  Dr.  Osborne  with  their  fannilies 
has  greatly  enhanced  the  new  spirit  of  hopefulness  in 
the  mission.  The  field  is  large  and  populous  and  full 
of  promise  to  which  this  mission  ministers  the  word  of 
life. 

Patient  and  faithful  work  in  the  Hong  Kong  mission 
has  yielded  some  excellent  results,  and  has  prepared  the 
conditions  of  much  greater  results  hereafter.  A  broad 
and  unoccupied  field  lies  immediately  beside  the  scene 
of  Mr.  Hager's  work,  and  nothing  but  the  want  of  an 
adequate  force  prevents  its  immediate  and  faithful  cul- 
tivation. 

AFRICA. 

Africa  is  still  the  Dark  Continent,  and  between  the 
narrow  paths  which  adventurous  men  have  marked 
across  its  surface  lie  vast  territories  and  populous  trihes 
as  yet  all  unknown  to  the  civilized  world*  Nowhere, 
however,  are  exploration  and  commercial  enter  prise  more 
active ;  every  year  the  curtain  of  agea  visibly  lifts,  the 
area  of  knowledge  broadens,  and  almost  CTcry  week 
brings  some  new  facts  to  light  and  heightens  the  tea) 
with  which  the  civilized  nations  are  yicing  with  each 
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other  to  **  make  a  world  out  of  Africa."  Nowhere  is 
there  presented  to  our  day  a  more  fascinating  problem 
in  Christian  missions  than  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  planting  of  the  seeds  of  Christian  nations  and  a 
new  Christian  civilization  amid  the  200,000,000  of  this 
great  continent.  For  centuries  has  this  great  continent 
been  lying  at  the  mercy  of  the  robbers  and  murderers 
of  the  earth,  stripped,  peeled,  its  hidden  spaces  flowing 
with  blood  and  resounding  with  the  cries  of  the  innocent 
and  helpless  victims  of  an  accursed  and  gigantic  wrong. 
In  God's  plans  the  time  has  come  at  length  when  this 
debt  should  be  paid  ;  and  the  Christian  nations  are  wak- 
ing to  his  call.  The  missions  of  the  board  in  Africa  lie 
as  yet  near  to  the  coast,  and  minister  to  but  a  fraction 
of  the  people  who  are  naturally  dependent  on  them  for 
evangelization.  But  they  are  so  located  as  to  advance 
by  natural  growth  toward  the  interior,  and  they  are  es- 
tablished among  peoples  whose  language  and  race  con- 
nections promise  a  wide  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  when 
once  they  are  fully  imbued  with  its  life  and  power. 

The  East  Central  Mission,  located  on  Inhambane  Bay, 
500  miles  north  of  'Durban,  has  suffered  a  serious  loss  in 
the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  by  whom  the  work  at  this 
point  was  first  begun.  Upon  the  other  two  stations  the 
schools  and  regular  religious  services  have  been  main- 
tained, and  good  progress  has  been  made  in  mastering 
the  language  and  providing  text-books  for  the  schcolf. 
The  religious  interest  reported  a  year  since  has  suffered 
some  abatement  by  reason  of  the  disturbances  in  the 
mission  ;  but  it  is  thought  that  a  nucleus  may  soon  be 
gathered  of  those  who  are  ready  for  Christian  baptism. 
The  numbers  of  this  mission  ought  speedily  to  be 
quadrupled,  and  a  definite  advance  toward  the  interior 
begun. 

The  West  Central  Mission  occupies  three  station?,  two 
inland  and  one  at  the  sea,  and  rejoices  in  the  wide  field 
that  is  accessible.  It  mourns  the  untimely  death  of  one 
of  its  number  ;  it  welcomes  the  coming  of  the  physician, 
for  whom  it  has  waited  four  full  years.  The  new  sta- 
tion at  Bih^  is  well  opened,  and  the  sudden  death  of  the 
hostile  king  has  relieved  it  of  its  greatest  apprehension. 
The  mission  schools  have  been  flourishing,  and  the  task 
of  preparing  books  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  and  trans- 
lating the  Scriptures  has  made  good  progress.  The 
brightest  fact  in  the  year's  record  is  the  baptism  at 
Bailundu  of  14  young  men,  all  under  20  years  of  age, 
and  the  organization  of  the  first  church  of  the  mission, 
officered  with  its  own  deacons  and  set  at  once  to  Chris- 
tian work.  A  few  seem  ready  for  this  step  at  Bih^  and 
at  Benguella  also.  The  new  year  opens  on  this  mission 
with  brightening  prospects  and  enlarging  hope. 

The  Zulu  Mission  reports  a  year  of  exceptional  pros- 
perity in  all  departments  of  its  work.  The  churches 
have  nearly  all  been  visited  with  special  religious  interest 
and  report  an  increase  of  129  members  in  a  total  mem- 
bership of  969.  The  theological  school  and  the  three 
high  schools  have  gathered  169  pupils,  and  in  the  two 
schools  for  girls  the  number   might  easily  have  been 


doubled  if  there  had  been  room  to  receive  them.  Many 
of  these  pupils  have  been  hopefully  converted,  and  the 
religious  life  of  others  purified  and  strengthened.  The 
desire  for  education  is  widespread  and  very  strong ;  it 
is  no  infrequent  occurrence  that  girls  come  from  the 
kraals  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  their  families 
and  beg  to  be  admitted  to  the  mission  schools.  The 
temperance  agitation  of  three  years  ago  has  yielded 
lasting  results,  and  other  native  customs  out  of  harmony 
with  a  Christian  life  are  giving  way  before  the  deepening 
hold  of  the  Gospel.  A  better  and  abler  native  agency 
is  coming  to  the  help  of  the  mission,  and  the  time  seems 
near  when  the  churches  can  all  be  supplied  with  native 
pastors.  The  mission  staff  must  soon  be  deprived  of 
several  of  its  most  valued  members,  whose  years  and 
long  service  demand  relief.  To  press  the  work  steadily 
on  and  to  reach  out  to  new  fields  that  open  close  at 
hand,  a  few  young  men  and  women  are  most  urgently 
needed,  and  will  find  a  work  of  rare  interest  and  import- 
ance awaiting  them  there. 

THE   PACIFIC    ISLANDS. 

The  work  of  the  Board  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
began  sixty-eight  years  ago  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
thirty-five  years  since  was  extended  to  the  eastern  groups  of 
Micronesia,  the  Gilbert  Islands,  the  Marshall  Islands  and 
the  Caroline  Islands.  This  work  has  been  successful  beyond 
any  other  which  the  Board  has  attempted.  Within  less 
than  fifty  years  since  the  beginning,  in  1 863,  the  Sandwich 
Islands  were  Christianized,  and  so  far  advanced  in  self- 
government  that  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Board 
was  withdrawn.  The  course  of  events  since  that  day 
has  not  met  all  expectations,  and  it  seems  needful  in 
some  degree  to  resume  the  work  and  to  send  new  mis- 
sionaries to  this  field.  The  recent  political  revolution 
has  removed  some  obstacles  in  the  way  of  introducing 
these  new  laborers,  and  has  peculiarly  prepared  the 
native  pastors  and  churches  to  welcome  them  and  to 
receive  their  help.  It  is  obvious  that  the  obligations 
of  the  American  churches  to  these  islands  will  not  be 
properly  met  until  the  precious  results  of  past  Christian 
labors  there  have  been  secured  and  made  permanent, 
and  the  native  race,  exhibiting  now  unexpected  vitality 
and  power,  is  fully  equipped  for  an  honorable  career 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 

In  Micronesia  a  like  rapid  progress  has  marked  all 
Christian  work,  and  though  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  the  first  converts  there  were 
baptized,  this  mission  now  includes  46  wholly  self-sup- 
porting churches  with  5,312  members,  a  larger  number 
of  communicants  than  in  any  other  mission  cf  the  Board. 
Six  high  schools,  for  training  native  preachers  and  teach- 
ers and  their  wives,  gather  178  pupiLs  and  send  out  new 
and  well-trained  laborers  every  year  into  the  widening 
field,  while  42  common  schools,  taught  by  natives  and 
wholly  self-supporting,  give  instruction  to  some  2,800 
pupils.  The  Scriptures  are  translated  wholly  or  in  part 
into  five  different  languages,  and  other  Christian  litera- 
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ture,  as  well  as  school-books,  has  been  provided  by  the 
missionaries.  The  work  thus  far  has  extended  to 
about  half  the  islands  of  the  three  groups  embraced,  and 
new  islands  are  visited  every  year. 

Since  the  report  of  the  year  closed,  the  startling  tidings 
have  been  received  that  the  new  Spanish  governor  on 
Ponape  has  arrested  and  imprisoned  Mr.  Doane  and 
deported  him  to  Manila,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  for 
trial,  and  that  the  work  on  that  island  is  sadly  inter- 
rupted. The  charges  against  Mr.  Doane  are  frivolous, 
almost  childish;  and  it  seems  evident  that  Roman  prop- 
agandism  lies  at  the  root  of  all  this  trouble.  Happily 
our  government  has  interested  itself  in  the  matter,  and 
promptly  called  upon  Spain  to  restore  Mr.  Doane  to  his 
work,  to  make  ample  reparation  for  the  injury  to  Ameri- 
can interests  there,  and  to  give  adequate  security  for  the 
future.  At  the  best,  however,  the  presence  of  the  Span- 
ish officials  and  priests  with  convict  laborers  must  serve 
in  no  small  degree  to  disturb  and  check  the  missionary 
work.  The  governor-general  at  Manila  upon  hearing 
the  case,  dismissed  all  the  charges  against  Mr.  Doane, 
set  him  at  liberty,  and  promised  to  send  him  back  to 
Ponape  on  a  Spanish  cruiser  to  sail  from  Manila  August 
8.  The  later  news  of  an  insurrection  of  the  natives  on 
Ponape,  with  the  death  of  the  governor  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  Spaniards,  though  surprising  and  as  yet  not  offi- 
cially known  to  our  government,  suggests  some  of  the 
new  and  perplexing  trials  to  which  our  work  in  all  those 
islands  may  hereafter  be  exposed.  The  importance  of 
prompt,  vigorous  and  decisive  action  by  our  government 
at  this  juncture,  in  order  to  the  proper  protection  of  the 
missionaries  and  of  the  invaluable  results  of  their  past 
labors  in  these  islands,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  undis- 
turbed continuance  of  this  beneficent  work,  cannot  be 
Coo  strongly  emphasized;  and  the  unanimous  public  sen- 
timent of  this  nation  and  of  the  Protestant  powers  of  the 
world  will  justify  and  applaud  the  act* 


The  Appeal  of  the  Hour. 

From  the  address  of  Rev.  Judson  Smith,  d.d.,  deliv- 
ered at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Board  last  month 
we  make  the  following  extracts  : 

There  are  particular  aspects  of  the  foreign  work  at 
this  time  which  peculiarly  challenges  Christian  thought 
and  announce  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  Christian  mis- 
sions. The  most  obvious  fact  that  greets  us  in  this 
survey  is  the  vast  extent  of  the  field  which  is  accessible 
to  the  Gospel.  Turn  the  eye  whithersoever  we  will — 
east,  west,  north,  south,  to  continent  or  nation  or  island, 
with  scarce  an  exception,  the  gates  are  open,  the  bar- 
riers are  down,  and  the  message  of  the  Gospel  may  be 
spoken  to  the  millions  of  earth's  inhabitants  in  every 
zone,  in  every  tongue.  Seven  days,  in  silent  expectation, 
the  Israelites  marched  about  the  city  of  Jericho;  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day,  when  the  seventh 
circuit  of  that  day  was  done,  the  impregnable  walls  fell 
down  flat  before  them,  and  the  city  with  all  its  treas- 


ures was  theirs.  Our  seven  days  are  at  last  accom- 
plished, and  the  walls  of  heathenism  are  falling  to  the 
ground  before  our  very  eyes. 

What  a  contrast  is  all  this  to  the  facts  when  the  work 
of  this  board  began  !  Seventy-five  years  ago  last  Feb- 
ruary five  men  and  three  women,  the  first  missionaries 
of  the  Board,  sailed  from  these  shores  to  begin  their 
work  in  the  heathen  world.  There  was  then  no  open 
field  for  them  to  enter.  The  Prudential  Committee  in 
their  instructions,  after  expressing  the  desire  that  the 
mission  should  be  located  in  Burma,  designated  no  pre- 
cise place  for  their  residence,  and  added  :  ''After  due 
deliberation  you  will  be  at  your  discretion  as  to  the 
place  where  to  make  your  station." 

To-day  34  missionary  societies  are  at  work  in  Africa, 
and  all  its  200,000,000  souls  are  practically  within  the 
reach  of  Christian  missions;  33  societies  have  begun 
work  in  China,  and  all  its  350,000,000  souls  may  be 
visited  with  the  message  of  the  Gospel;  more  than  50 
societies  have  entered  India,  and  the  light  is  dawning 
upon  its  250,000,000  ;  Turkey  and  Persia  and  Japan  are 
filling  with  mission  churches  and  mjssion  schools;  prac- 
tically, the  whole  world  is  open,  and  the  grandest  daj 
of  opportunity  for  the  kingdom  of  God  that  the  earth 
has  ever  seen  has  fully  dawned.  If  the  cry  of  the  lost 
nations  reached  the  ear  of  those  young  men  at  Andover, 
with  whom  our  work  began,  and  would  not  let  them 
rest,  how  the  self-same  cry,  to-day  repeated  from  every 
people  and  land,  and  grown  more  articulate,  must  thrill 
the  very  heart  of  Christendom,  and  command  instant 
and  glowing  response  ! 

Observe  how  the  work  itself  expands  and  thrives. 
The  Bible  is  to-day  translated,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
into  287  languages  and  dialects,  including  all  that  are 
widely  spoken;  so  that  the  message  of  salvation  from 
the  printed  page  may  reach  nine-tenths  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  globe.  The  adherents  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  to-day  outnumber  the  followers  of  any  other 
faith  in  the  world.  Christian  missions  number  more  than 
2,000,000  adherents  on  heathen  soil;  and  at  the  present 
rate  of  increase  will  include  20,000,000  before  the  cent- 
ury closes.  Obstacles  are  not  all  overcome;  the  hard- 
ships and  perils  and  heroisms  of  the  work  are  not  all 
past;  Christian  faith  still  finds  itself  often  tried,  and 
courage  is  put  well  to  the  test,  and  checks  and  defeats 
enough  attend  the  work  to  prove  that  the  evil  spirits  of 
hate  and  murder  are  not  yet  exorcised  ;  that  still 
"  through  much  tribulation  we  must  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God." 

But  in  spite  of  all  that  is  thus  set  down  or  suggested, 
in  spite  of  all  obstacles  and  defeats,  the  great  task  of 
evangelizing  the  nations  moves  steadily,  resistlessly  for- 
ward ;  nay,  checks,  losses,  defeats,  and  deaths,  all  tend 
to  dear  its  way,  to  deepen  its  purpose,  and  to  intensify 
its  force.  The  Christian  church  once  met  the  haughty 
power  of  the  Roman  empire  and  bled  beneath  its  blows 
for  two  full  centuries  ;  but  in  the  end  it  triumphed  and 
mounted  the  very  throne   of   its   deadly   foe.    The 
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;  that  prevailed  over  the  Roman  eagles  is  as 
ity  to-day  and  is  as  steadfastly  rising  above  the 
le  power  of  China  and  Turkey  and  Africa,  and  soon 

fill  those  vast  populations  with  a  new  hope  and  a 
er  life. 

id  now  observe  how  events  here  at  home  are  keep- 
>ace  with  this  wonderful  opening  of  the  nations 
ad.  The  dozen  foreign  missionary  societies  with 
h  this  century  opened  have  becoihe  more  than  a 
(red;  and  the  hundred  laborers  have  grown  to 5,000. 
interest  in  this  work  has  widened,  and  respect  for 
s  deepened,  till  every  branch  of  Christendom  feels 
Dwer.  Scarcely  a  Christian  body  in  the  world  to- 
s  without  its  representatives  on  this  field  of  glori- 
ervice ;  while  the  stronger  denominations  are  an- 
y  expending  vast  sums  upon  this  enterprise.  I  say 
ing  here   of   what  might  be   done  were   the  whole 

of  Christendon  awake  and  in  earnest ;  but  com- 
1  with  what  was  true  fifty  years  ago,  the  Christian 
3h  is  deeply  stirred  by  this  great  cause,  and  is 
sing  itself  in  some  fair  proportion  to  the  majestic 
IS  of  the  work. 

t  it  is  especially  to  be  noted  how  Providence  has 
ipated  the  course  of  events  and  prepared  us  for  the 

to  which  we  have  come.  I  do  not  pause  to  spe'ak 
e  place  which  America  has  come  to  occupy  among 
:reat  powers  of  the  world  ;  of  the  special  confidence 
sed  in  her  in  the  great  empires  of  China  and  Japan; 
e  high  hopes  fixed  upon  her  throughout  the  conti- 
of  Africa.  Amid  at  least  one-half  the  unevangel- 
people  of  the  world  to-day  it  is  a  distinct  and  pos- 

gain  in  point  of  respect  and  power  for  the 
onary  to  hail  from  our  republic.  This  is  a  most 
ficant  and  solemn  fact.  Only  England  has  a  cos- 
>litan  influence  that  can  be  compared  with  this, 
le  two  great  and  constant  demands  of  the  foreign 
onary  service  are  for  men  and  for  money.  And 
)th  respects  we  are  amply  prepared  to  meet  the 
)f  the  hour. 

Look  at  our  colleges  and  seminaries,  full  to 
lowing  with  a  body  of  young  men  and  women,  the 
;est  the  sun  ever  looked  upon.  New  colleges  for 
en  have  been  multiplied  of  late,  and  are  over- 
ied,  while  the  older  schools  are  as  full  as  ever  before, 
he  merest  fraction  of  these  youth  that  now  are  seeking 
)reign  field,  one  in  ten  or  twelve  of  the  whole  number, 
ully  one-half  of  these  pupils  are  naturally  qualified 
lis  work,  and  the  volunteers  might  be  quadrupled 
;ome  years  without  seriously  drawing  upon  the 
s  needed  for  the  various  Christian  enterprises  here 
jme.  For  what  other  purpose  have  these  thou- 
» of  youth  been  brought  to  these  rare  privileges  and 
St  days  ?     Is  it  not  too  plain  for  a  doubt  that  they 

"come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  time  as  this?" 

sun  has  never  seen  a  grander  service  than 
>reign  mission  field  now  offers,  or  one  in  which 
e  culture  and  high  powers  could  yield  so  vast  a 
ng  to  the  millions  of  the  eaith.     Luther  saw  no 


such   golden   opportunities;    Paul   fell  on   no  happier 
days. 

(^)  Look  again  at  the  financial  ability  of  our 
churches.  They  share  fully  in  the  general  thrift  and 
prosperity  of  the  country ;  and  to-day  the  wealth  of 
Christian  communicants  in  this  country  is  multiplying 
ten  times  as  fast  as  their  contributions  to  all  benevolent 
and  religious  purposes.  When  the  total  contributions 
to  missions  is  set  over  against  the  wealth  from  which 
they  are  taken,  the  contrast  is  startling  and  intolerable. 
We  have  not  begun  to  draw  upon  the  resources  avail- 
able for  this  work  ;  benevolent  gifts  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  the  sum  freely  expended  for  the  merest  lux- 
uries. 

The  total  present  income  of  a  great  society  like  the 
American  fioard  could  easily  be  met  by  the  churches 
within  ten  miles  of  Boston,  if  they  were  as  much  in 
earnest  to  convert  the  world  as  they  were  twenty- five 
years  since  to  save  the  Union.  There  is  nothing  which 
Christian  life  needs  at  this  time  more  than  to  feel  the 
demand  of  this  great  cause  upon  its  resources  until  its 
sinews  are  tested  and  its  full  strength  drawn  out  in  lift- 
ing at  the  task  of  the  world's  evangelization.  Our  pros- 
perity  has  come  for  this  purpose.  We  are  set  in  the 
very  forefront  of  the  battle  for  the  Christianization  of 
the  nations  ;  and  our  numerous  youth,  our  unparalleled 
wealth,  the  world-wide  confidence  we  enjoy,  are  God's 
furnishing  for  the  august  task. 

What  hinders  the  immediate  effort  to  plant  the  Gos- 
pel in  every  nation  and  island  and  home  in  all  earth 
within  the  next  few  decades  ?  Nothing  but  the  falter- 
ing zeal  and  purpose  of  the  mass  of  Christian  believers 
now  on  the  earth.  That 'precisely  is  the  critical  ques- 
tion.  Are  we,  the  Christians  of  to-day,  awake  to  these 
facts  and  responsive  to  the  claims  of  this  glorious  work  ? 
Do  we  understand  that  this  vast  responsibility  rests  upon 
us?  That  it  is  possible  now,  as  never  before  in  the 
world's  history,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  the  nations? 
And  do  we  mean.  God  helping,  that  this  work  shall  be 
done  ere  we  die  ?  This  is  the  deep  significance  of  the 
hour  to  this  generation.  We — the  Christian  people  of 
this  land ~- we  are  on  trial  ;  the  reality  and  power 
of  our  Christian  faith  are  put  sharply  to  the  test. 

Favored  beyond  all  past  generations  in  our  oppor- 
tunities to  spread  the  Gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
are  we  Gi|ual  to  our  privileges  ?  Shall  we  prove  worthy 
of  the  high  responsibilities  which  God  has  placed  upon 
us,  or  shall  they  pass  over  to  a  worthier  and  happier 
age  ?  The  millions  upon  millions  of  the  unevangelized 
sigh  and  pine  for  the  grace  of  life,  and  sweep  swiftly  on 
their  darkening  way.  We  have  the  Gospel ;  it  is  our 
life  to  minister  to  their  need ;  if  we  falter  and  prove 
recreant  here,  they  perish  and  we  suffer  a  fatal  loss. 

What  element  is  wanting  to  make  this  plea  resistless 
to  our  thoughts  ?  Are  we  less  courageous  than  the  little 
band  that  began  this  work  ?  After  seventy-five  years 
of  glorious  progress  shall  our  faith  falter  and  our  loyalty 
fail  ?    Are  we  then  unworthy  of  the  men  who  lived  and 
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wrought  before  us,  degenerate  successors  of  those  who 
through  faith  have  subdued  kingdoms,  and  wrought 
righteousness  and  endured  a  great  fight  of  afflictions  in 
a  score  of  heathen  lands,  and  now,  resting  from  their 
labors,  summon  us  to  reap  where  they  have  sown  and 
finished  their  work  ?  Adoniram  Judson  joyfully  in  prison 
for  Burma;  David  Livingston  dying  as  he  preyed  for 
Africa  ;  nay,  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  cross  for  a  world's 
salvation — this  is  the  spirit  that  befits  the  hour,  this  is 
the  purpose  that  will  win  the  last  world  to  faith  and 
eternal  life. 

Tn  the  war  for  the  Union  there  came  a  time,  after 
years  of  bloody  battle,  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  last  dollar 
and  the  last  man  had  been  sent  to  the  front  and  the 
nation  could  endure  no  more.  Then,  suddenly,  the  call 
came  from  Washington  for  a  new  loan  and  an  army  of 
Tolunteers  almost  as  large  as  all  who  had  enlisted  be- 
fore. A  moment  the  nation  stood  appalled.  A  moment 
it  counted  the  dreadful  cost  and  weighed  the  issue  that 
was  at  stake.  And  then,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  loyalty, 
from  every  loyal  state  and  city  and  town,  the  volunteers 
fiocked  to  the  standards,  shaking  the  land  with  their 
tread,  and  singing  as  they  marched  : 

We  are  coining;  Father  Abraham, 
Three  hundred  thousand  more  ! 

In  the  great  struggle  to  win  the  world  to  our  Lord  we 
have  reached  a  critical  hour.  The  problem  grows  upon 
our  hands,  the  harvest  whitens  on  every  side,  the  nations 
mutely  stretch  forth  their  hands  for  help,  the  Master 
bids  us  **  Go,  disciple  them."  Oh,  that  we  may  know 
our  times,  and  with  the  outflung  heart  of  utter  loyalty 
lift  up  the  cry  and  send  it  ropnd  the  world  and  up  to 
heaven  :  "  We  come,  we  come,  the  host  of  the  redeemed, 
we  come  to  do  Thy  will,  O  God  !' 


For  Our  Lives  and  Theirs. 

BY    REV.    T.  E.  FLEMING,  D.D. 

A  diving-bell  has  been  let  down  into  the  depths. 
Two  classes  of  workmen  are  required.  Success  de- 
pends upon  their  joint  labor.  One  class  has  voluntarily 
relinquished  the  social  intercourse  which  most  business 
life  affords  together  with  a  thousand  things  which  please 
"the  eye  and  ear.  They  have  accepted  the  imprison- 
ment of  a  diving-bell.  Even  if  they  could  look  beyond 
the  narrow  walls,  only  slimy  sea-growth  and  hideous 
monsters  of  the  deep  would  meet  the  eye.  It  is 
theirs  to  discover  lost  treasure,  or  to  lay  foundations  to 
bridge  a  channel  and  join  cities.  The  other  workers 
are  above.  They  are  surrounded  by  an  invigorating 
atmosphere,  and  enveloped  in  sunlight.  It  is  theirs  to 
pump  the  life-sustaining  air  to  their  companions  im- 
prisoned beneath.  The  work  is  inter-dependent.  If 
those  beneath  relax  their  efforts,  the  treasure  still  lies 
lost,  the  channel  is  still  unbridged,  the  cities  still  are 
separated.  If  those  above  neglect  to  man  the  pumps, 
the  work  must  be  abandoned,  for  the  diving-bell  would 
then  become  a  coffin.  . 


The  missionary  has  gone  down  into  the  depths  of 
heathendom,  where  immorality  creeps,  and  hideous  su- 
perstitions grow  on  every  side.  He  is  there  seeking  for 
that  which  is  lost — the  lost  soul — more  precious  than 
the  Kohinoor,  more  valuable  than  all  the  gold  of  earth. 
He  is  there  to  lay  foundations  for  that  bridge  which 
shall  connect  this  city  of  destruction  with  the  New 
Jerusalem. 

In  the  division  of  labor  it  devolves  upon  all  who  are 
not  called  away  from  the  light  and  privileges  of  Chris- 
tendom to  be  ready  with  the  supplies.     The  murder 
of  missionaries  is  now  a  rare  occurrence,  but   death  to 
missions  is   inevitable  if  the  home-workers  fail  in  the 
part  allotted  to  them.     When  we  speak  of  laborers  in 
the  mission  world,  we   are  entirely  too  apt  to  limit  the 
phrase  to  yonder  toilers  far  away.     But  we  are  all  la- 
borers together  with  God.     This  article  will  have  accom- 
plished its  purpose,  if  it  succeeds  in  emphasizing  this  to- 
getherness so  that  the  reader  shall  feel  that  the  air  tube 
from  the  depths  of  heathendom  is  fastened  to  his  heart— 
and  pocket  book,  for  by  a  divine  alchemy  the  air  in  this 
case  is  turned  into  money.     To   follow  the   figure,  the 
workmen  may  be  divided  into  the  unseen  and  the  seen, 
they  abroad,  we  at  home.     With  reference  to  the  first, 
note  their  sacrificing  spirit:     They  have  left  their  coun- 
try.    There  is  something  even  in   the  abstract  idea  of 
Fatherland.     "  This   is  my  own,   my   native   land,'*  is 
more  than   mere  sentiment.     But   men    do  expatriate 
themselves.     Allured   by   hope  of  gain,  better  homes, 
freedom  from  oppression,  or  seeking  the  benefits  of  a 
higher  civilization,  thousands  annually  become  Ameri- 
cans.    Not  thus  the  missionary.     He   turns  his  back 
upon   his   native   land   expecting    the   secretaries  and 
treasurer  to  count  out   with   scrupulous  exactness  the 
sum  necessary  for  his  support.     There   is   no  sweeter 
word  than  home.     From  the  joys  of  a  Christian  home, 
the  yourig   missionary  goes  forth   to   find  a  home  in 
heathendom.     Who  of  us  can  make  the  contrast  ?    One 
who  had  returned  told  the  writer  that  his  severest  trial 
was  to  witness  the  effect  upon  his  family  of  young  chil 
dren,  growing   up   and   breathing  the   moral   malaria. 
Then  again  the  hunger   for   society.     Associating  with 
the  half -civilized   and  barbarian,  what  a  yearning  there 
must  be   for  the   companionship  of  those  who  are  his 
equals.     All  this,  and  much  more  the  missionary  must 
forego.     He  must  have  the  spirit  of  Him  who  left  the 
joys  of  Heaven   for  the  manger,  poverty,  and  crucifix- 
ion, that  he  might  win  men  to  God.     Note  next  the  dis- 
couragements.    American  itinerants  have  some  incon- 
veniences.    Every  now  and  then  we  are  told  to  move 
on.     Friends  pity  us.     Sympathizing  conventions  sug- 
gest the  removal  of  the  time  limit.     Still  even  though 
our  policy  may  be  founded  on  the  principle  of  perpetual 
motion,  there  is  much  that  is  cheering.     Our  people  are 
ready  to  grasp  us  by  the  hand.    Their  homes  are  open 
to  us.    We  are  at  once  identified  with  them.    How 
different  the  reception  of  Christ's  ambassador  in  foreign 
lands.    Uncouth  languages,  race  antipathies,  hostile  re- 
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ligions,  and  the  opposition  of  unprincipled  traders.  It 
is  true  "  a  great  door  and  efifectual  is  opened  "  now  into 
heathen  lands  ;  it  is  still  true  that  '**  there  are  many  ad- 
versaries." 

When  we  who  are  surrounded  by  privileges,  and 
cheered  by  encouragements,  make  the  contrast,  we  find 
ourselves  in  debt  to  missions.  We  are  the  heirs  of  an- 
cestors who  were  elevated  by  missionary  effort.  St. 
Patrick  did  banish  snakes  and  toads  from  men's  minds. 
He  not  only  overthrew  the  old  gods  in  Ireland,  but  in- 
stituted a  missionary  crusade.  McCarthy  truly  tells  us 
that  "long  after  Patrick  had  been  laid  to  rest,  his  dis- 
ciples carried  the  cross  of  Christ  to  the  gaunt  Scottish 
highlands,  the  lonely  German  forests,  the  savage  Gaul- 
ish settlements,  to  Britain,  and  the  wild  islands  of  the 
North  seas."  Trace  your  genealogy,  discover  your 
debt,  then  pay  it.  We,  too,  are  debtors  both  to  the 
Greeks,  and  to  the  barbarians  ;  both  to  the  wise  and 
to  the  unwise.  When  General  Grant  lay  dying,  a  little 
girl  wanted  to  send  him  a  glass  of  milk,  for  "  he  saved 
the  country,  and  I  never  gave  him  anything,  and  he's 
sick,  and  hot,  and  dying."  Shown  the  impossibility  of 
sending  this,  she  wrote  a  letter  of  sympathy.  We  can- 
not send  the  cup  of  water  to  Christ's  suffering  ones,  but 
we  have  a  letter,  let  us  send  it.  In  the  olden  time  quick 
transit  was  secured,  thus  :  "  Be  this  letter  delivered  with 
haste — haste — posthaste  !  Ride,  villain,  ride— for  thy 
life— for  thy  life— for  thy  life  !"  Substitute  Gospel  for 
letter,  and  Christian  for  villain.  Yes,  for  our  lives  as  well 
as  theirs.  The  moment  we  begin  to  live  for  ourselves, 
we  all  begin  to  die. 

Whedon,  in  that  splendid  chapter  on  the  Equation  of 
Probational  Advantages,  shows  that  the  heathen  can  get 
along  very  much  better  without  us,  than  we  can  with- 
out doing  our  duty  by  them.  "  Heathendom  has  her 
standing  plea  in  condemnatiori  of  Christendom,  that 
having  the  blessing  and  glory  of  religion,  she  does  most 
guiltily  not  only  misimprove  the  boon,  but  repudiate 
her  obligation  to  impart  it."  In  the  management  of  a 
diving-bell  certain  signals  are  agreed  upon.  Thus  by 
striking  one  blow  on  the  iron  prison  the  signal  comes  to 
the  surface  for  more  air ;  two  strokes,  stand  fast ;  three, 
move  eastward  ;  four,  move  westward.  If  our  ears  arc 
attent  we  shall  hear  the  signals.  Many  voices  in  many 
languages  call,  "come  over  and  help  us." — Imva  Meth- 
odist, 


Form  of  Constitntion  of  a  Methodist  Snndaj-school 

Missionary  Society. 

The  following  is  the  form  adopted  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Conference  Missionary  Societies  : 

Art.  I. — This  Society  shall  be  called  The  Missionary 

Society  of  the Methodist    Sunday-school,    and 

shall  be  auxiliary  to  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. 

Art.  II. — The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  pro- 
mote in  all  practicable  ways  the  interests  of  the  mission- 
ary cause  within  the  bounds  of  this  school. 


Art.  III.— All  the  members  of  this  school  shall  be 
members  of  this  Society. 

Art.  IV. — The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  pres- 
ident, vice-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  who  shall 
together  constitute  a  board  of  managers,  to  be  elected 

annually  by    the    Sunday-school   Board,   on  the 

of  — . — . 

Art.  V. — A  part  of  the  session  of  the  school  on  ther 
first  Sunday  of  every  month  shall  be  set  apart  for  mis- 
sionary exercises  and  the  reception  of  gifts  for  the 
cause  of  missions  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board 
of  managers  to  provide  for  such  exercises,  varying  the 
programme  from  month  to  month  in  such  a  way  as  to 
actively  engage  as  many  of  the  school  as  possible  in  ac- 
quiring and  supplying  information  and  inspiration  oa 
missionary  topics.  The  managers  shall  also  devise  and 
set  in  vigorous  operation  whatever  schemes  they  can,, 
such  as  mite-boxes,  collection  cards,  occasictnal  misstoo- 
ary  concerts  or  sales,  etc.,  for  increasing  the  missionarj^ 
contributions  of  the  school. 

Art.  VI. — The  president  shall  preside  during  that 
part  of  the  school  time  which  is  devoted  to  missions  ;• 
the  secretary  shall  read  at  each  monthly  meeting  a  re- 
port of  the  previous  meeting  ;  the  treasurer  shall  halcl 
the  funds  raised  by  the  Society  and  pay  them  to  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  shall  make  a 
semi-annual  report  to  the  Society  on  the  first  Sundays: 
of  April  and  October. 

Art.  VII. — Vacancies  in  the  offices  may  be  filled  at 
any  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  Sunday-school 
Board. 

Art.  VIII. — This  Constitution  shall  not  be  altered 
except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Sunday-school  Board,  at  a  meeting  called  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Hardwar,  The  Gate  of  the  Gods. 

BY   REV.    N.    L.    ROCKEY. 

Within  three  weeks  after  landing  in  India  we  ha^ 
traveled  1,250  miles  up  country,  been  welcomed  by  the. 
brethren,  attended  conference,  received  our  appoint- 
ment, and  ridden  nineteen  miles  from  the  terminus  6f 
the  railway  across  country  to  our  first  home.  Bijnour 
district  was  our  appointment.  Everything  was  strange — 
food,  country,  language,  people.  To  begin  with,  twa 
things  were  essential:  get  a  simple  dictionary,  next  a 
horse.  Without  the  first  we  couldn't  even  order  our 
dinner;  without  the  second  we  could  neither  see  our 
distant  stations  nor  get  to  and  frcm  the  railway.  Old 
Nellie,  the  W.  F.  M.  S.  horse,  had  brought  us  over,  but 
she  had  seen  her  best  days,  and,  working  daily  for  her 
own  masters,  had  all  she  could  do. 

We  couldn't  find  a  horse  anywhere.  Two  months 
passed  and  with  them  every  possibility  of  making  the 
rounds  on  my  circuit  before  the  intolerable  heat  and 
sand  storms  set  in.  One  day  my  native  preacher  said. 
"  Sahib,  if  you  will  go  to  Hurdwar  Mela,  there  is  a  too 
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big  horse  fair.  You  can  get  a  horse  there."  But 
Hurdwar  was  forty  miles  distant,  and  I  had  no  way  of 
getting  there. 

I  have  been  sorry  ever  since  that  I  missed  going,  for 
that  was  the  last  of  the  old-time  Hindu  tndasy  or  relig- 
ious fairs,  at  that  famous  place.  The  horse  fair  is 
■lield  at  the  same  time  and  place,  only  on  account  of  the 
large  number  of  wealthy  natives  assembled  there  at  that 
lime.  The  Government  gives  liberal  patronage  to  these 
9iorse  fairs  that  the  country  may  be  well  stocked  with 
borses,  and  especially  with  mules,  available  for  military 
purposes  in  time  of  need. 

Hurdwar  is  just  across  the  border  of  my  district,  and 
I  got  there  this  year  for  the  first  time.  As  I  had  never 
seen  the  place  before  I  can  only  speak  from  hearsay  of 
its  former  glory  and  compare  that  with  my  experience 
and  observations  there. 

The  great  mela  is  evidently  not  what  it  formerly  was. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  as  many  people  making  pilgrimages 
there  now  as  ever  before,  perhaps  more;  but  the  crowds 
<lo  not  make  such  a  showing,  and  opportunities  for 
preaching  to  the  pilgrims  are  very  few  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  railway  is  the  cause  of  the  change.  It  crept 
very  slowly  towards  this  "  gate  of  the  gods  " — for  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  name  Hurdwar.  Last  year  a  branch 
v'was  run  right  into  the  place. 

The  great  days  of  pilgrimage  seem  to  be  from  the 
new  to  the  full  of  the  April  moon.     Then  every  train 

-  comes  loaded,  and,  except  when  the  cholera  breaks  out, 
returns  as  full.  Cholera  has  frequently  been  distributed 
all  over  the  province  from  this  place.    Judging  from 

\the  trains  and  crowds  that  I  saw  and  counted,  I  think 
about  2,000  new  comers  daily  arrive.  Of  these  very 
few  remain  over  twenty,  four  hours,  and  many  not  even 

'that  long.     The  average  pilgrim  has  not  the  means  to 

•endure  the  knavery  and  extortion  of  this  **holy  place  " 

)for  more  than  one  day. 

At  Lhaksar  all  pilgrims  change  cars  for  Hurdwar, 
and  if  the  sight  were  not  pitiable  it  would  be  amusing 
to  watch  the  crowds  rush  pell-mell  from  one  train  across 
:the  platform  to  the  other  five  hundred  feet  away. 
Every  class  is  represented  and  the  extremes  of  age.  I 
^aw  several  babes  which  I  doubt  not  were  born  on  the 
journey.  But  there  is  no  distinction  of  age  or  sex  in 
that  rush.  They  go  like  cattle — men,  women,  and  chil- 
<iren,  heavily  laden  and  empty  handed ;  the  crippled, 
the  blind,  the  infirm,  the  mother  of  the  new-born  babe, 
and  they  that  are  whole,  all  rush  together.  Families 
are  separated,  babes  are  crying,  little  ones  are  dragged 
and  trampled,  mothers  are  screaming,  and  the  whole 
crowd,  without  stopping  to  open  the  car  doors,  climb 
through  the  windows  into  all  cars  alike,  whether  for 
natives  or  European  reserved  coaches,  only  to  be  or- 
<!lered  and  pushed  out  by  the  police,  land  to  find  that 
after  all  their  hurry-flurry  that  there  is  plenty  of  room 

and  an  hour  to  spare. 

I  was  doubly  disappointed  at  Hurdwar,  first  at  the 
wrondrous  beauty  of  the  place,  and  next  at  the  apparent 


fewness  of  the  pilgrims  and  the  lack  of  campers-out, 
such  as  we  see  at  other  melcLs, 

Yes,  beautiful  for  situation  is  Hurdwar,  approached 
from  the  south  over  a  perfect  plain  and  shut  in  by  two 
ranges  of  abrupt  hills  closing  in  to  the  north  with  just 
enough  of  a  pass  between  them  to  let  the  mighty  river 
rush  through.  From  this  natural  gateway  the  green 
waters,  never  again  so  pure  and  cool,  burst  through 
toward  the  plains,  only  to  be  headed  ofif  a  half  mile 
below  by  the  Government  dam  and  to  be  turned  into  a 
great  canal,  leaving  in  dry  weather  only  an  insignificant 
portion  of  its  waters  to  follow  the  natural  channel. 

This  canal  irrigates  and  enriches  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  this  it  does  notwith- 
standing the  prophesies  of  Hindu  philosophers  to  the 
contrary,  who  assured  the  people  that  "Gunga  Jee" 
would  never  leave  his  banks  to  fill  a  white  man's 
canal.  *'  The  English  may  rule  the  Hindu,  but  never 
his  mighty  river."  But  now  the  most  menial  coolie  at 
the  canal  flood  gates  controls  his  course. 

Hurdwar  city  is  not  very  large.  Other  Indian  cities 
are  more  or  less  built  of  mud,  but  this  is  entirely  of 
stone  and  brick.  Many  houses  are  from  three  to  four 
stories  high,  and  in  their  numerous,  small,  poorly. ven- 
tilated  rooms  accommodate  a  large  number  of  strangers. 
These  houses  are  of  access  only  through  the  crooked 
up  and  down  hill  lanes,  most  of  them  so  narrow  that 
two  donkeys  can  hardly  pass.  The  one  business  street 
is  about  a  mile  long  and  not  over  twenty  feet  wide.  It 
leads  down  to  the  bathing  ghtlts,  a  series  of  steps  nicely 
built  right  where  the  water  issues  from  between  the 
mountains. 

The  ghats  are  hidden  from  the  public  street  by  a 
turn  in  the  road  just  before  it  enters  the  river.  Right 
at  this  turn  stood  a  dirty,  almost  naked,  Hindu  devotee, 
who  stopped  me,  commanding  me  to  halt  or  take  ofif  my 
shoes.  This  I  was  not  willing  to  do,  and  my  unholy 
feet,  shod  in  the  tanned  hide  of  their  sacred  cow,  could 
take  me  no  nearer  the  crowds  of  bathers  and  the  shoals 
of  sacred  fish  which  congregate  there  and  feed  on  the 
bounty  of  the  pilgrims.  But  I  got  even  with  them,  for 
I  ate  no  doubt  some  of  those  same  fish  caught  at  the 
canal  locks  below.  It  is  quite  certain  that  ''these 
finny  gods "  cannot  distinguish  between  the  sweets 
thrown  them  by  a  devoted  pilgrim  and  the  baited  hook 
tossed  in  by  the  infidel  angler.  Their  very  tameness 
renders  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  fisherman.  I  saw  a 
few  persons  fishing,  and  boys  sold  large  fish  in  the 
English  camp  at  two  cents  a  pound. 

I  saw  about  900  horses  and  mules  on  sale,  among 
them  many  magnificent  animals  fresh  from  Persia, 
Afghanistan,  and  other  mountain  countries.  There 
were  hundreds  of  the  hardy  mountaineers  in  attendance 
on  them. 

The  railroad  has  now  made  Hurdwar  so  easy  of  ac- 
cess that  a  pilgrimage  hither  takes  only  a  few  days  from 
the  most  distant  part  of  the  empire.  In  former  times  it 
meant  months  of  weary  foot  or  ox-cart  travelt  and  at 
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the  great  crowds  tarried  a  few  days  for  rest,  thou- 
sands had  to  camp  by  the  roadside  and  in  the  fields.  A 
missionary  and  his  helpers  could  find  vast  crowds  in 
such  places  where  they  could  listen  in  comparative  quiet. 
But  now  there  are  no  campers,  and  the  people  from 
ibeir  city  lodgings  crowd  in  one  endless,  noisy  throng 
through  this  one  narrow  bazar  street  to  and  from  the 
gbats.  We  found  with  difficulty  a  place  at  the  roots  of 
a  large  tree  to  stand  and  attempt  preaching,  but  no  lis- 
tener could  tariy  in  that  crowd.  He  would  be  jostled 
and  pushed  along  in  spite  of  himself. 

It  took  but  a  short  time  to  prove  that  our  preaching 
would  be  in  vain.  The  men  did  a  little  personal  work, 
and  proved  that  without  doubt  there  are  grand  oppor- 
tunities for  a  resident  colporteur.  1  would  have  a  man 
of  good  judgment  to  speak  to  the  tired,  disappointed, 
fleeced  people  who  are  at  the  station  wailing  for  the 
train  to  take  them  on  their  way.  At  Lakhsar  Junction 
the  train  waits  an  hour,  and  here  another  colporteur 
might  do  good  work.  This  field  is,  I  believe,  as  yet  un- 
occupied. There  are  other  fields  more  inviting,  per- 
haps, but  none  more  important.  Where  the  railroad  ad- 
vances we  must  follow;  but  in  the  race  they  are  now  far 
ahead  of  us.  We  have  not  yet  force  enoufeh  to  occupy 
all  the  grand  openings  th.:y  are  making  for  us. 

Bijnour,  India,  August  t),  1887. 


The  Blessedness  of  GivlnK. 

We  have  m  reason  to  doubt  the  declaration  of  Holy 
Writ  that  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
It  is  more  blessed  to  be  able  to  give  than  to  be  in  need 
and  be  obliged  to  receive.  It  is  more  blessed  for  the 
Christian  lands  to  give  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  than 
!  to  be  heathens  and  need  the  (lospel.  It  is  more 
3)Leised  to  have  the  disposition  to  give  than  it  is  to  re- 
ceive what  is  bestowed. 

Now,  if  we  really  believe  this  record,  why  are  we  so 
much  afraid  to  practice  upon  it  ?  How  is  it  that  special 
agents  hive  to  be  employed  and  special  arguments  used, 
and  sometimes  doubtful  measures  adopted  to  secure 
money  to  carry  on  the  evangelization  of  this  redeemed 
world  ?  Why  do  not  those  who  are  able  bestow  their 
God-given  money  for  the  support  of  the  cause  of  God 
without  let  or  hindrance  ? 

As  General  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  said  in  Bos- 
kton,  to  those  who  said  "The  Salvationists  were  always 
Lcftlling  for  money."  He  replied,  "  Why  do  you  fail  to 
jive  ua  the  money  we  need,  when  we  are  doing  the 
Kvirork  of  Gad  and  humanity,  and  this  cannot  be  done 
^Vithout  money  ?" 

There  are  many  reasons  why  it  is  blessed  to  give  to 
God  and  His  cause. 

.  It  kills  out  the  native  covetousness  of  the  human 

rt.     This  is  no  small  blessing.     A  miserly  man  rfas 

tout   to  give  a  smoked   ham  to  a  minister.     Old    self 

Mid,  "You  cannot  afford  to  give  him  one  so  large." 


He  replied,  "Let  me  alone,  or  I  will  give  him  all  the 


ham 


loke-house." 


I 


J.  Ii  is  blessed  to  give  because  "there  isttat  scaltcr->  ) 

eth  and  yet  increaseth,"  while  "there  is  that  withholdetb  ' 
more  than  is  meet  and  it  tendeih  to  poverty."  "He 
that  soweih  bountilully  shall  reap  also  bountifully," 
The  blessing  of  God  on  what  is  left  is  better  than  though 
we  kept  the  whole.  God  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget 
our  work  and  labor  of  love.  God  has  connected  earth- 
ly prosperity  with  Christian  liberality  in  every  age  o£ 
the  world. 

3.  It  is  blessed  to  give  because  it  secures  spiritual 
prosperity.  "The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat."  His- 
soul  shall  flourish  like  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  "  Hc- 
that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also  himself." 

4,  It  is  blessed  to  give  because  what  we  bestow  upoo- 
each  shall  be  rewarded  in  heaven.  We  have  the  hu 
dred-fold  here  and  eternal  life  hereafter.  It  is  laying 
up  a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come,  that 
we  may  lay  hold  upon  eternal  life.  Our  earthly  treas- 
ures bestowed  for  God  will  become  incorruptible  1 
heaven,  "to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  His  grace." 

4.  It  is  blessed  to  give  liberally  because  we  thereby- 
become  allied  to  God  and  His  cause  and  have  abundai 
access  to  His  grace  on  earth,  as  well  as  to  His  glory  ii> 
heaven,     "God  will  make  all  grace  abound  toward  1 
that  we  having  all  sufficiency  in  all  things  may  abound 
lo  every  good  work."    . 

No  wonder  so  many  cry  out,  "Oh,  ray  leanness,  my 
leanness !"  They  are  spiritual  starvelings  sitting  on  the- 
porch  of  plenty,  too  mean  to  give  their  temporal  good, 
and,  therefore,  too  mean  to  secure  spiritual  good. 
They  pray,  but  there  is  no  response.  The  windows  of 
heaven  are  closed  just  like  their  coffers.  Give  noihing, 
get  nothing.  Give  a  little,  get  a  little.  Give  liberally, 
and  receive  liberally. 

Such  mean  men  know  but  little  of  the  bounty  of  a 
God,  and  if  they  could  steal  into  heaven  they  woultS 
have  so  small  a  harvest  that  they  would  have  to  reap  it 
in  a  little  corner  by  themselves.  Alas!  I  fear  they  wh» 
have  been  so  content  as  just  to  enter  heaven  will  find 
themselves  just  outside  and  Satan  will  come  and  gather  ■ 
them  up  to  be  burned. 

How  is  it  that  Dr.  Charles  Cullis,  of  Boston,  has  so 
many  requests  for  prayers  continually  coming  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  ?  It  is  just  because  the  people 
have  found  out  that  God  answers  his  prayers  and  has 
done  so  for  so  many  years.  Why  is  this?  Because  he 
is  not  only  wholly  sanctified  lo  God,  soul,  body,  and 
spirit,  but  he  has  a  Consumptives'  Home  for  the  poor 
and  penniless;  also  a  Spinal  Home,  an  Orphan 
and  a  Cancer  Home.  Ail  supported  by  faith  in  God. 
His  time  and  energies  are  all  on  full  stretch  for  God 
and  others"  good.  No  wonder  that  God  regards  his  ' 
simple  and  childlike  prayers. 

5.  It  is  blessed  to  give  while  you  live  so  that  the  law- 
yers will  not  get  it  after  you  arc  dead.  Our  dear  broth- 
er, W.  G,  DePauw,  left  about  $9,000,000  lo  his  family 
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and  various  benevolent  causes,  but  already  one  of  the 
heirs  is  striving  to  break  the  will.  Would  that  he  had 
given  it  outright  before  he  died,  so  that  there  could 
have  been  no  dispute!  Take  warning,  ye  men  of  God, 
and  scatter  before  you  go  home,  or  the  fruit  of  your 
labors  may  be  perverted ! 

Bishop  Taylor  calls  for  40  missionaries  for  Liberia, 
and  some  of  them  sailed  in  October.  Much  of  the 
money  ts  yet  to  be  raised,  but  it  will  come.  In  the 
ckildren^s  meeting  at  Ocean  Grove  a  mother  came  to 
ma  and  said,  "Mv  daughter  is  just  converted;  here  is 
^10.00  for  Africa."  It  was  blessed  for  her  to  give,  and 
slie  would  not  be  denied  the  luxury  of  giving.  When 
the  millions  of  Methodists  really  believe  that  it  is 
blessed  to  give  we  shall  have  $5,000,000  annually  for 
the  Missionary  Society,  and  $1,000,000  for  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  another  million  for 
Bishop  Taylor's  self-supporting  missions.  This  will  be 
^ne  streak  of  the  millennial  glory.  The  Lord  hasten  the 
ftlme  in  His  own  good  pleasure!     Amen. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  all  enjoy  the  blessedness  of  giving, 
3ind  giving  till  we  touch  the  self-denial  point,  where  we 
liave  to  forego  some  luxury  or  some  imaginary  want 
that  we  may  increase  our  benevolence  and  glorify  God. 
^Remember  the  Master  hath  said,  ^^  It  is  more  blessed  to 
^ivc  than  to  receive." 

Headings  Mass, 


Letter  from  Dn  J.  M.  Phillips. 

Howard,  R.  I.,  Sept.  30,  1887. 

TvDiTOR  (JospEL  IN  All  Lands: — From  the  day  that 
T  saw  the  initial  number  in  India  till  now  it  has  afforded 
aae  great  pleasure  many  tim  sto  commend  your  maga- 
:zine  to  the  attention  and  i)atronage  of  pastors  and  Sun- 
tdav-school  workers  both  in  America  and  India.  The 
OfispEL  IN  All  Lands  is  unquettionahly  the  very  hett 
illustrated  missionary  perii)dical  in  the  world,  and  once 
■more  I  do  most  heartily  wish  it  success  in  the  noble 
•^vork  it  has  undertaken  of  su|>plying  fresh  and  cheerinj; 
vintelHgence  from  all  parts  of  the  great  field  to  our  home 
-churches,  and  so  awakening  and  sustaining  a  thorough 
;and  ever-increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  American 
and  European  (Christians  in  carrying  out  our  Lord's 
•great  commission  to  disciple  the  nations. 

My  object  in  writing  you  to-day  is  to  thank  you  for 
vthe  Tomarkably  fine  number  for  August  on  India,  which 
cquiie  escaped  my  attention  at  the  tim.e  it  came  in, 
•owing  to  absence  from  home  and  much  outside  work. 
The  papers  by  your  able  corps  of  writers  are  exception- 
callj'  good  and  the  wood-cuts  of  a  superior  order.  Those 
jfaces  of  my  dear  brethren  Knowles,  Parker,  and  Tho- 
A)urri,  with  each  of  whom  it  has  been  my  happy  privilege 
<o  labor  for  the  moral  uplifting  of  our  dear  India,  bring 
l)ack  pleasant  days  at  Calcutta,  Moradabad,  and  Xynee 
"TaJ,  and  revive  many  delightful  memories.  God  bless 
Ubeni  all  and  with  them  scores  and  hundreds  more  of 


America's  and  Europe's  nobJe.sons  and  daughters  now 
toiling  for  India's  evangelization. 

That  single  August  number  answers  so  many  ques- 
tions that  our  -people  are  continually  asking  about 
India — her  government,  her  races,  her  pagan  worship, 
her  singular  superstitions^  her  manners  and  customs, 
her  cities,  rivers,  festivals,  her  poor  ij^norant  women 
and  children,  and  many  other  points  of  interest,Jthat  I 
am  disposed  to  recommend  it  as  a  sort  of  vade  tmcum  or 
mulhitn  in  parvo  volume  of  reference  for  our  eager  and 
enterprising  friends  of. the  churches  and  Sunday-schools. 
The  careful  study  of  that  one  number  will  dispel  much 
popular  ignorance  concerning  India,  and  help  the  reader 
to  a  large  fund  of  most  valuable  infonnatioa  pf  the  very 
kind  he  needs  for  awakening  and  iDcrea3iog  gQ  intelli- 
gent interest  in  missionary  work  among  the  heathen. 

Now, "  by  way  of  application,"  let  every  pastor  see  to 
it  that  his  Sunday-school  is  regularly  supplied  with  this 
beautiful  American  illustrated  missionary  magazioe. 
The  Gospel  ik  All  Land!3.  Son^e  of  our  larger 
schools  will  need  several  copies  each  month.  In  some 
I  have  no  doubt  a  club  of  ten  might  be  made  up.  Let 
the  teachers  help  on  this,  good  work.  Providing  such 
missionary  news  for  our  young  people  cannot  but  bring 
in  a  golden  harvest  by  and  by.  The  future  of  all  our 
missionary  work  depends,  humanly  speaking,  on  the  in- 
telligence and  interest  of  the  rising  generation.  Let  us 
give  our  boys  and  girls  the  facts  fresh  from  the  foreign 
fields  and  so  stir  them  to  think,  to  pray,  to  give,  and  to 
work  for  the  benighted  heathen.  The  worldliness  and 
indifference  of  the  church,  and  her  selfishness  and 
penuriousness,  too,  can  never  receive  a  just  rt  buke  until 
our  children  are  thus  early  trained  to  philanthiopic 
thought  and  effort. 

And  what  more  fertile  and  promising  field  for  mis- 
sionary occupation  than  the  Sunday-schools  of  our 
land  ?  From  them  must  come  the  men  and  women  for 
all  the  aggressive  Christian  work  at  home  and  abroad 
And  these  very  boys  and  girls  are  to  have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  money  of  the  church  not  many  years  hence. 
The  parents,  pastors,  and  teachers  of  today  Lre  now 
settling  the  question  whether  the  next  generation  of 
Christian  workers  is  to  be  more  intelligent,  moie  benevo- 
lent, more  self-denying,  and  more  thoroughly  Christian 
than  that  of  our  own  time.  May  God  help  us  all  to  do 
our  whole  duty  by  the  children  of  our  homes,  our 
churches,  and  our  schools! 

Wishing  you,  Mr.  Editor,  abounding  success  in  your 
noble  missionary  magazine  and  an  ever-widening  circle 
of  eager  readers  at  home  and  abroad, 

I  remain,  very  sincerely  yours, 

J  AS.  L.  Phillips. 


"  It  is  the  common  conviction  of  all  familiar  with  the 
progress  of  missions,  and  with  the  vantage  ground  now 
gained  that  the  time  has  come  for  enlarged  missionary 
effort.  By  means  of  rapid  and  easy  communication  the 
world  has  been  brought  to  our  very  doors." 
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Dr.  Leaoder  Whiteomb  Naoliall. 

Dr.  MUnhall,  the  successful  evangelist,  was  born  in 
2anesville,  Ohio,  June  7,  1843.  His  father  was  a  local 
Methodist  preacher,  and  the  first  Methodist  Church  in 
Pennsylvania  was  organized  in  his  grandmother's  house. 
In  his  fifteenth  year  his  father  died,  and  in  dying  earnest- 
ly besought  his  son  to  become  a  Christian,  and  fervently 
prayed  for  him. 

The  solemn  impressions  of  that  hour  were  partially 
•worn  away  in  the  months  of  dissipation  that  followed,  but 
were  never  entirely  effaced,  and  two  years  afte^  his  fa- 
ther's death  the  Spirit  of  God  led  him  to  the  Cross  of 
Christ.  From  that  time  to  the  present  he  has  been  a 
devoted  Christian. 

In  three  months  after  he  entered  upon  the  Christian 
life,  though  but  17  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  United 
States  array  and  in  25  battles  during  the  civil  war  gave 
evidence  of  his  loyalty  and  bravery.  He  rose  to  the 
rank  of  sergeant-major  and  finally  to  adjutant. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  took  a  course  in  dentistry 
and  after  his  graduation  became  successful  in  his  chosen 
profession. 

But,  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  he  felt  obliged 
to  give  himself  to  Christian  service,  and  for  nine 
years  acted  as  Indiana  State  Secretary  of  the  V.  M.  C. 
A.,  and  jIso  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  evangel- 
istic work. 

The  calls  for  his  services  as  an  evangelist  rapidly  in- 
creased, until  in  October,  1885,  he  resigned  his  office  as 
Secretary,  and  since  then  has  given  himself  wholly  to 
evangelistic  labors. 

Last  month  he  was  holding  a  very  successful  meeting 
in  Toronto,  Canada.  Last  winter  he  conducted  a  series 
of  meetings  in  the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle  that  resnlted  in 


over  two  thousand  conversions.     Dr.  Talmage,  speaking 
of  the  meeting,  says : 

"  Dr.  Munhall  has,  with  tremendous  power,  enthralled 
the  attention  of  the  people  from  first  to  last.  His  man- 
ner and  words  are  beyond  criticism,  and  acceptable  to 
all.  He  is  a  magnetic  speaker,  and,  in  a  good  sense^ 
dramatic  and  always  evangelical.  When  he  opens  his 
Gospel  batteries,  loaded  with  exegesis,  argument,  illu»> 
tration  and  anecdote,  the  hearer  must  either  surrender 
or  retreat  into  hopeless  obduracy." 


Xount  OUre  Klsslon^  Liberl«. 

BY   iEV.    J.    r.    ARTIS. 

"Surely  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  Thee,"  saith 
David.  This  passage  of  God's  word  is  beautifully  illns- 
trated  in  the  history  of  Mt.  Olive  Mission.  In  the  year 
1855,  the  Sinoe  war  broke  out.  John  D.  Holly,  a  settler 
in  Liberia  of  about  four  years'  standing,  was  one  of  the 
principal  citizens  of  the  new  village  of  Bluntsville,  at 
which  place  the  first  battle  was  fought. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  was  engaged  as 
a  school  teacher,  being  also  an  exhorter  in  the  M.  E. 
Church ;  spending  his  extra  hours  at  his  mechanical 
professions,  that  of  a  carpenter  and  blacksmith.  He 
had  been  commissioned  as  a  captain  to  a  military  com- 
pany and  was  known  as  Capt.  Holly,  and  00  that  ac- 
count, when  the  war  began  with  the  natives,  was  marked 
as  a  conspicuous  personage  by  the  enemy. 

Before  the  battle  he  was  repeatedly  shouted  to  from 
across  the  river,  "John,  we  are  coming  in  a  few  days 
for  your  head  for  our  breakfast!"  which  not  very  inter- 
esting intelligence  he  boldly  answered  with,  "Come  on, 
then,  but  if  you  don't  take  mine  I  shall  try  to  take 
yours !" 

The  few  dozen  citizens  of  the  little  place  were  gath- 
ered into  the  substantial  and  commodious  framed  dwell- 
ing of  the  captain's,  and  in  a  veryfew  days,  at  4  o'clock, 
A.  M  ,  ere  the  dawn  appeared,  the  enemy  assembled  in 
full  force  and  assaulted  the  house,  when  a  desperate 
conflict  ensued;  the  natives  retired  at  sunrise  leaving 
one  dead  upon  the  ground,  who  being  so  near  the  hou^e 
they  were  unable  to  approach  and  take  away.  The 
citizens  immediately  fled  to  Readsville  and  on  through 
Louisiana  to  Greenville,  when  the  natives  returned, 
carried  off  their  effects  and  burned  the  place  to  ashes, 
and  thus  the  fugitive  settlers  were  left  without  a  home 
or  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Rev,  B.  R.  Wilson,  at  that  time  superintendent  of  the 
Liberia  Mission  and  to  whom  Mr.  Holly  was  a  very  dear 
friend,  now  urged  upon  him  a  full  consecration  to  the 
ministry;  the  latter  accordingly  united  with  the  Liberia 
M.  E.  Conference. 

In  i860  he  was  removed  to  Marshall;  in  '6a,  through 
the  consent  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  he  began  the  Mt.  Olive 
Mission  among  the  Bassas  ;  the  war  and  cruel  treatment 
of  the  Krooman,  instead  of  creating  an  ill-feeling  against 
the  nativesjdrew  out  the  sympathy  of  hissoul  toward  them 
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and  he  longed  to  instruct  them  in  that  religion  which 
shall  cause  '^  swords  to  be  beaten  into  plowshares  and 
spears  into  pruning-hooks  and  nations  to  learn  to  war 
no  more."    Rev.  J.  D.  Holly  lm)ed  the  natives. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  mission,  in  his  excursions 
up  the  Farmington  river,  he  met  with  Joseph  Harris,  a 
converted  native,  who  like  Mr.  Holly  was  anxious  for 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen.  He  at  once 
engaged  him  as  a  native  helper.  Harris'  wife  soon  be- 
came a  member  of  the  church,  and  to  the  nucleus  thus 
formed  was  shortly  added  Mr.  Clarke  and  wife,  Harris' 
brother  William  and  several  other  natives,  one,  brother 
Jacob,  who  died  the  following  year,  shouting  triumph- 
antly. 

The  next  important  work  of  the  year  was  the  removal 
of  the  *•  Devil "  or  *•  Nor  "  from  the  grove  near  the  town 
in  which  the  mission  was  begun.  The  sum  of  about 
$30  was  paid,  when  the  ceremonies  began ;  the  Lord  of 
the  grove  was  called  to,  and  it  was  explained  that  civil- 
ization and  religion  had  encroached  upon  the  precincts 
of  his  sacred  grove,  and  they  thought  it  best  for  him  to 
retire  into  the  forest  and  they  would  consecrate  to  his 
use  a  more  beautiful  one  in  another  place,  and  that  an 
amount  of  money  had  been  paid  which  should  likewise 
be  devoted  to  his  use. 

After  many  entreaties  his  reluctant  consent  was  ob- 
tained; scores  of  men  then  entered  the  grove  to  accom- 
pany *'Nor,**  when  with  yells,  screechings,  waitings, 
guttural  gurglings  and  the  rending  of  great  branches 
from  the  trees,  he  left  the  consecrated  but  now  sold 
place  amid  the  vociferous  shouts  of  praise  of  his  de- 
votees at  his  awful  power,  however,  beseeching  him  the 
while  not  to  injure  them  in  his  anger  at  being  disturbed. 

The  mission  now  became  firmly  established,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  Christians  the  natives  gradually 
removed  from  the  town  to  their  villages  near;  a  church 
was  built  and  Bro.  Holly,  after  that  lumber  had  been 
provided,  made  the  pulpit  and  seats  himself;  this  he 
also  did  for  his  church  or  other  charge  at  Marshall. 

In  December,  1863,  the  church  was  dedicated  and  a 
M.  E.  Society  and  Sabbath-school  was  duly  organized, 
Revs.  Mathis  and  Davis,  of  Marshall,  assisting  in  the 
exercises.  In  April,  1864,  Mr.  Holly  died  of  a  painful 
but  short  illness  at  the  age  of  37  years,  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  by  the  natives  of  the  mission  all  most 
revered.  Rev.  Jas.  Thompson  succeeded  to  the  charge, 
and  a  camp  meeting  was  held  there  that  year  which  re- 
sulted in  much  good  to  the  place.  Bro.  Thompson  was 
compelled  to  go  to  the  U.  S.  for  his  health. 

Rev.  Joseph  G.  Thompson  was  appointed  P.  C,  with 
Rev.  Jas.  H.  Deputie,  assistant;  during  this  time  a  com- 
fortable parsonage  had  been  erected  ;  the  old  native 
style  church  edifice  being  much  worn,  a  new  one  was 
built  in  1868.  During  the  erection  of  the  parsonage  an 
awful  providence  occurred.  One  of  the  carpenters  em- 
ployed and  sent  there,  a  young  and  wild  sinner, 
Charles  by  name,  had  led  one  of  the  Christian  women 
astray  by  seduction;  the  brethren  remonstrated  but  he 


would  not  desist ;  his  flagrant,  annoying  and  sinful  con* 
duct  was  carried  to  extremes  and  the  Christians  made  it 
a  subject  of  special  prayer ;  Charles  was  seized  that 
night  with  excruciating  cramps  and  died  in  the  course 
of  a  few  ^ours;  fear  fell  upon  the  hearts  of  all  and  God 
was  magnified. 

The  removal  of  Bro.  Thompson  left  Rev.  Jas.  H. 
Deputie  in  sole  charge  of  the  station,  being  still  its  pas- 
tor; it  had  been  united  to  Marshall  Circuit  for  quarterly 
meetings  purposes;  the  station  tootinued  to  prosper 
and  was  afterward  separated  from  Marshall,  having  a 
full,  efficient  corps  of  church  officials  and  workers  of  her 
own;  indeed  the  pilace  has  now  become  a  township  pos- 
sessing the  paraphernalia  of  civil  life,  adding  each  year 
to  its  numbers  from  among  both  aborigines  and  civil- 
ized  persons. 

The  native  helpers,  who  received  small  salaries  of 
from  $25  to  $100  part  of  the  time  for  their  services 
were  Rev.  Jos.  Harris,  Mr.  Clarke,  local  preacher,  and 
Rev.  Philip  Harris.  Many  other  church  workers,  both 
males  and  females,  were  powers  in  the  church  there. 
The  widow  of  Bro.  Holly  and  her  eldest  son,  Wm. 
Francis,  were  also  of  inestimable  service  in  that  church; 
this  family  has  remained  here  ever  since  Mr.  Holly's 
death  in  '64. 

The  messenger,  death,  has  entered  their  ranks  from 
time  to  time  bearing  his  numbers  to  the  realms  of  bliss; 
the  peaceful  death  of  Christians  marked  their  beds, 
while  some  died  in  the  full  triumphs  of  faith  and  a 
glorious  immortality,  among  whom  we  number  Sisters 
Quemy,  Caroline,  Holly  and  Susan,  and  Bros.  Harris 
and  Jacob,  already  mentioned. 

The  day  school  of  the  mission  was  first  taught  by  Ben- 
jamin Harris,  son  of  Joseph  Harris,  whom  the  parent, 
after  his  own  conversion,  had  given  the  advantage  of  an 
education  by  placing  him  at  a  Baptist  mission  school. 
His  successors  were  Rev.  James  Thompson,  Mrs.  M.  J* 
Deputie,  J.  P.  Artis,  who  taught  ten  years,  and  lastly^ 
Rev.  Jos.  H.  Deputie,  the  present  P.  C,  or  his  lady. 

Outside  of  the  teachers'  pay,  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
school  has  received  $10  aid  from  the  Board's  funds  in 
books  or  any  school  material  during  the  twenty-five 
years  of  the  mission's  existence ;  four  successive  churches 
have  been  built;  $25  were  given  toward  two  of  them  by 
private  individuals — $50  in  all.  Present  slate  of  the 
mission  is,  members,  68;  probationers,  26;  preachers,  4; 
Sabbath-school  pupils,  45 ;  a  flourishing  Sabbath-school 
society  and  a  Band  of  Hope  exist;  38  members  are  con- 
nected with  the  latter;  it  has  $11  in  its  treasury,  while 
the  former  has  about  $45  in  treasury.  The  society  his 
ordered  two  lots  of  books  and  the  Band  of  Hope  one 
small  lot.  A  small  day  school  exists,  the  Board  having 
ceased  to  support  their  school  very  amply,  but  most  of 
the  children  are  instructed  privately  at  their  homes. 
The  members  are  preparing  to  build  them  a  brick  church 
edifice;  several  of  the  children  of  former  days  arenov 
church  workers,  holding  honorable  positions  So  many 
natives  being  residents  of  villages  near  and  who  attend 
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services  here,  no  active  extension  work  has  marked  the 
innals  of  the  mission,  but  being  in  a  location  command- 
ing the  highways  a  silent  work  has  gone  on  in  the  hearts 
of  many  transient  but  passing  visitors,  and  the  river 
districts  far  above  are  ripe  for  the  Gospel  and  are  calling 
for  missionaries,  but  we  have  no  funds  to  open  up  work 
and  the  Board  don't  see  fit  to  work  in  this  line. 

We  build  our  own  churches,  furnish  their  incidental 
expenses,  as  well  as  those  of  our  day  and  Sabbath- schools, 
teach  our  own  children,  purchase  our  Sabbath-school 
and  temperance  books,  and  contribute  in  the  aggregate 
above  $25  annually  to  the  cause  of  missions;  for  education 
and  ministerial  traveling  expenses  we  have  little  help. 

A  glorious  revival  has  blessed  the  efforts  of  God's 
people  lately,  and  both  this  and  the  W.  F.  Mission  sta- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  in  a  halo  of  the  glo- 
rious spiritual  atmosphere  around;  sons  and  daughters 
have  been  born  of  God  and  both  churches  have  received 
accessions  of  membership  from  the  dear  children  and 
youths  of  many  prayers;  thirty  or  more  have  been  added 
to  our  own,  being  our  own  children  and  natives. 

A  part  of  our  services,  both  of  preaching  and  song,  are 
in  the  Bassa  language.  We  are  on  a  direct  and  near 
line  to  Musardu,  through  Gibbee,  Pessch,  Barline  and 
Mandingo,  ten  days'  route  at  •  the  farthest.  Give  us 
funds  to  penetrate  to  those  who  cry 

**  The  Word  of  Christ  salvation  give 
That  I  may  hear  His  voice  and  live; 
To  thee  I  lift  my  weeping  eye; 
O,  send  the  Gospel  or  I  die." 

Celebes:  The  Island  and  the  People. 

BY  N.  F.    GRAVES. 

Celebes  is  an  island  in  the  Malay  Archipelego 
between  Borneo  on  the  west  and  Malacca  on  the  east, 
and  contains  70,000  square  miles.  The  island  princi- 
pally consists  of  four  large  peninsulas  stretching  to  the 
east  and  south  and  separated  by  three  large  gulfs;  the 
shape  of  the  island  is  singularly  irregular  and  is  deeply 
indented  by  these  great  bays  separated  by  the  four 
peninsulas. 

Celebes  is  quite  unlike  the  other  great  islands  of  the 
archipslego.  It  abounds  in  grassy  plains  of  vast  extent 
without  forests  which  are  exceedingly  fertile.  The 
tribes  who  have  settled  on  these  plains  claim  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  occupy  them.  There  are  only  three  rivers 
of  any  considerable  size.  The  Chinrana  rises  near  the 
center  of  the  island  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Boni.  It 
is  navigable  to  a  fresh  water  lake  in  the  interior.  The 
native  boats  on  the  river  are  very  numerous.  The  other 
rivers  are  navigable  for  only  short  distances.  The 
plains  afford  abundant  pastures  for  the  tribes,  who 
occupy  them.  The  chief  articles  of  productions  are  rice, 
maize,  cotton  and  tobacco. 

The  southern  peninsula  is  the  most  healthy,  and  has  a 
much  denser  population  than  any  other  part  of  the 
island.  It  contains  the  States  of  Boni  and  Macassar, 
which  are  the  most  important  of  any  on  the  island. 


Very  little  is  known  of  the  interior,  and  it  is  not  consid- 
ered safe  for  any  white  man  to  penetrate  into  the  deep 
forests  of  that  mysterious  land  ;  but  it  is  known  that 
somewhere  away  from  the  coast  the  natives  called  Hora- 
foras  reside.  They  are  considered  dangerous  neigh- 
bors. 

The  whole  island  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch  government,  but  they  allow  a  large  number  of 
petty  princes  to  govern  the  people  as  they  please,  with 
only  an  occasional  interference  by  the  Dutch.  The 
island  is  divided  into  many  different  nations  each  one 
being  independent  of  all  the  others,  each  having  its 
peculiar  form  of  government.  They  are  mostly  a  sort 
of  limited  monarchy. 

The  Buges  are  the  most  important  of  all  the  tribes, 
They  have  forty  chiefs  in  their  great  council.  This 
council  is  divided  into  three  chambers,  and  two  are 
elected  from  each  chamber,  who  appoint  the  king,  but 
the  great  council  decides  on  all  questions  of  peace  or 
war. 

The  State  of  Boni  consists  of  eight  petty  States  and 
each  is  governed  by  its  own  hereditary  ruler,  while  the 
general  government  is  vested  in  one  of  the  number  of 
rulers  elected  by  all,  and  each  of  his  acts  must  be  ratified 
by  all  before  it  becomes  a  law. 

In  Goa  Macassar  the  king  is  chosen  by  two  electors 
and  they  appoint  a  person  to  watch  the  king  with  power 
to  remove  him,  and  if  removed  the  electors  appoint 
another  king. 

The  city  of  Macassar  is  located  at  the  southwest 
extremity  of  the  island  with  a  population  of  about 
15,000.  It  has  an  iron  pier  and  is  situated  on  a  beauti- 
ful plain  with  broad  streets  and  the  houses  are  on  the 
European  style.  It  has  a  line  of  steamers  to  Batavia 
and  Singapore  and  is  a  free  city.  The  Macassars  are 
enterprising  and  civilized.  They  are  Mohammedans. 
The  system  of  government  on  the  island  seems  well 
adapted  to  their  wants.  The  laws  are  executed  often  with 
severity  yet  crimes  are  frequent  and  little  regard  is 
shown  to  human  life. 

Women  are  the  equals  of  men,  and  are  eligible  to  the 
throne,  and  are  frequently  appointed.  They  take  an 
active  concern  in  all  business  of  life. 

The  primitive  religion  of  most  of  the  hatives  was 
some  form  of  Hinduism.  They  have  no  temples  or  par- 
ticular places  of  worship,  but  in  their  devotions  they 
look  upward  as  though  they  had  some  knowledge  of 
God.  The  Mohammedan  religion  was  early  taught  to 
this  people  by  natives  of  Sumatra.  The  natives  have  a 
singular  tradition  that  at  an  early  period  in  their  history 
they  had  a  celestial  visitant  who  revealed  to  them  some 
knowledge  of  God,  and  taught  them  to  be  good. 

The  Turaju  tribes  live  in  the  interior  of  the  island 
and  have  a  bad  reputation  as  well  as  very  vile  practices. 
They  are  head-hunters  and  they  have  been  cannibals. 
Head-hunting  has  become  a  custom  of  these  savages. 
They  do  not  regard  a  young  man  fit  to  marry  until  he 
has  at  least  cut  off  one  human  head.     The  head  of  a 
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little  child  will  meet  the  demands  of  this  bloody  law,  the 
head  of  a  woman  is  more  meritorious  but  the  head  of  a 
white  man  is  considered  a  glorious  triumph. 

When  a  man  goes  head-hunting  he  secretes  himself 
near  some  village  until  some  unfortunate  person  passes. 
Then  he  springs  out  and  beheads  the  victim  and  then 
escapes.  These  human  skulls  are  carefully  kept  as  an 
evidence  of  bravery.  This  inhuman  custom  also  prevails 
among  the  Dyaks,  in  the. interior  of  Borneo.  With  some 
a  head  must  be  obtained  to  celebrate  a  birth,  marriage 
or  death.  The  custom  often  causes  fierce  wars  between 
the  tribes. 

These  people  are  very  superstitious  and  make  many 
offerings.  After  harvest  they  bring  sugar  cane,  rice, 
fowls,  eggs,  a  pig  and  a  dog,  and  sometimes  a  little  child, 
and  offer  them  to  the  evil  spirits  to  propitiate  them  and 
to  turn  away  their  wrath.  Minahassa  is  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  and  is  said  to  be  the  most  charming 
part  of  the  archipelago,  and  some  think  the  most  beauti- 
ful place  in  the  world.  The  climate  is  excellent,  and 
the  scenery  varied,  unique  and  unsurpassed  anywhere. 

The  principal  town  and  port  is  Kema,  which  is  a  town 
of  between  two  and  three  thousand  people.  The  streets 
are  very  broad  and  regular  and  each  one  has  a  garden 
enclosed  with  a  hedge.  The  streets  are  lined  with  shade 
trees.  There  are  beautiful  trees  around  the  dwellings 
with  orange  trees  in  blossom  and  in  fruit.  The  houses 
are  unique.  They  are  all  on  posts  about  six  feet  from 
the  ground.  They  are  well  adapted  to  this  country. 
The  houses  are  kept  cool  and  dry,  and  they  keep  the 
snakes  and  wild  animals  out  as  well  as  enemies. 

The  town  is  certainly  very  attractive  as  compared 
with  other  places  on  the  island.  The  Netherland  Mis- 
sionary Society  by  its  missionaries  have  long  labored  in 
the  province  of  Minahassa,  and  with  very  great  suc- 
cess. Nearly  the  whole  province  is  Christianized,  and 
may  be  considered  a  Christian  country  with  schools  and 
churches.  The  cases  are  very  rare  where  any  society 
has  gathered  so  many  communicants  in  so  short  a  time. 
The  society  has  labored  with  unabated  energy  and  per- 
severance for  many  years  and  are  now  enjoying  the  fruit 
of  their  labors. 

Syracuse^  N.  V. 


ConTerdlon  of  a  Mohammedaii  Weayer. 

BY  EEV.  A.   8.   E    VARDON. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  the  story  of  the 
conversion  of  Jumman  (Jumman,  a  Mohammedan 
weaver),  a  resident  of  this  place.  For  three  or  four 
years  past  this  man  traveled  over  the  whole  ground  of 
controversy  between  Islam  and  Christianity.  His 
earliest  impression,  however,  against  his  creed  was 
received  some  two  or  three  years  previous  to  that  period, 
in  the  form  of  a  disgust  toward  the  way  in  which  his 
ceremonial  washings  would  become  ineffectual  by  some 
accident,  or  inevitable  course  of  his  physical  nature, 
rendering  his  prayers  and  worship  inacceptable. 

In  the  course  of  time,  some  objections  to  Islam  were 


presented  to  him.  In  inquiring  into  these,  through  the 
medium  of  such  books  as  Dr.  Pfander's  Mizan-ul-Haqq 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Imad-ud-Din's  various  works,  he  found  a 
comparison  of  Islam  and  Christianity,  as  well  as  an 
able  defence  of  the  latter.  Prejudices  were  soon  gone, 
and  deep  convictions  of  saving  truths  soon  took  their 
place. 

But  there  was  a  long  delay  in  receiving  baptism.  His 
wife  and  two  children,  whom  he  dearly  loved,  and  the 
intense  bigotry  of  the  io,oao  Moslems  of  Burhan- 
pur  seemed  to  hold  him  back.  To  declare  Mohammed 
an  impostor  meant  a  great  deal  more  than  it  perhaps 
would  in  any  other  town  in  India  except  Hyderabad. 
The  /gas/  that  could  be  expected  was  "  many  stripes." 
His  heart  longed  for  a  public  expression  of  his  love  to 
Jesus. 

The  delay  of  long  weeks  and  months  made  him  rest- 
less. We  urged  upon  him  the  consideration  of  the 
Heavenly  grace  which  bore  with  him  so  long  and  so 
patiently,  still  sustaining  the  bruised  reed  and  fanning 
the  smoking  flax, — still  lending  power  to  feel  the  pulsa. 
tions  of  a  higher  and  purer  life. 

In  July  last  he  went  to  Bombay  to  the  Government 
Eye  Infirmary  to  have  his  eyes  examined.  While  there 
he  sought  and  found  the  opportunity  and  was  baptized. 
He  returned  to  Burhanpur  about  the  3d  of  August, 
and  no  sooner  he  arrived  than  his  neighbors  were  up 
in  arms,  and  Job  Jumman  (Job  is  his  new  name)  had  to 
seek  shelter  in  our  Mission  House. 

Fierce  threats  and  Islam's  curses  were  of  no  aval); 
and  just  as  futile  proved  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  in- 
furiated to  keep  his  wife  and  children  back.  Job  was 
firm.  He  prayed  his  newly-found  Savior  to  give  him 
his  wife  and  children.  Four  days  after  she  managed  to 
effect  her  escape  and  come  to  her  husband.  There  was 
no  interference  on  our  part  in  the  escape  of  his  wife. 
Father,  mother  dnd  two  children  came  to  us,  and  since 
then  one  has  been  added  to  the  family.  Thus  was  one 
gathered  in  from  darkness  by  the  power  of  the  Gospel. 

I  tru.st  the  above  narrative  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
importance  of  Burhanpur  as  an  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission  station. 

Burhanpur^  Sept  22,  1887. 


Gospel  Openings  in  Japan. 

BT  REV.  H.  LOOMIS. 

A  Japanese  seaman  going  to  California  was  there  led 
to  Christ  through  the  efforts  of  the  Gospel  Society, 
and  remained  there  about  five  years,  supporting  himself 
as  cook,  and  studying  at  night  schools. 

He  then  returned  to  his  native  land  filled  with  a  de- 
sire to  proclaim  Christ  as  the  Savior  to  all  his  people. 
The  love  of  Christ  constrained  him. 

He  first  asked  the  M.  E.  Mission  for  some  one  to  go 
with  him  to  Hiroshima,  but  as  they  could  spare  no  one 
for  that  field  he  was  sent  to  Dr.  Lambuth,  of  Kobe. 
After  visiting  that  place,  he  went  to  HirosUma,  and  in 
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about  two  weeks  sent  word  to  Dr.  Lambuth  to  come 
immediately,  as  several  persons  were  interested  in  Chris- 
tianity. When  Dr.  Lambuth  reached  there  he  found 
the  mother  and  brother  of  this  man  and  three  others 
were  serious  inquirers. 

After  a  few  days  the  Doctor  returned  to  Kobe;  but 
in  less  than  one  month  he  heard  repeatedly  that  his  ser- 
vices were  needed  again.  On  reaching  there  a  second 
time  he  found  a  great  number  interested  in  the  study  of 
the  Bible  who  had  been  led  to  this  by  the  personal  ef- 
forts and  zeal  of  this  man,  who  was  all  aflame  with  the 
love  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 

The  result  has  been  that  in  less  than  eight  months 
there  are  twenty- four  who  have  been  baptized,  and  more 
than  seventy  others  who  are  applicants  for  church  mem- 
bership. There  is  also  a  self-supporting  school  for  girls 
with  thirty  pupils.  It  has  a  Christian  teacher  from 
Osaka,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Dukes  is  now  assisting  in  it. 
Another  school  has  been  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
Mission,  and  is  opened  each  day  with  prayer.  There  are 
thus  about  250  pupils  brought  under  the  influence  of 
these  Christian  teachers. 

The  officers  of  the  city  or  local  government  have  also 
asked  to  be  taught  the  Bible. 

A  man  of  large  wealth  lives  in  the  same  city  who  is 
the  director  or  president  of  a  private  school  fcr  boys 
numbering  130  pupils,  and  another  for  girls,  with  twenty 
pupils.  His  interest  in  the  education  of  the  young  is 
so  great  that  he  has  given  $1,000  annually  for  some 
time  to  enable  the  children  of  that  place  to  enjoy  the 
same  advantages  that  could  be  found  in  the  most  fa- 
vored localities. 

He  has  not  only  expressed  his  own  desire  to  become 
a  Christian,  and  sought  the  acquaintance  of  Christian 
teachers,  but  has  said  that  he  wants  these  schools  to  be 
out  and  out  Christian,  and  even  Christian  teaching  to 
form  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum. 

He  has  recently  sent  his  wife  to  Kobe  for  the  express 
purpose  of  studying  Christianity,  and  defrays  all  her 
expenses  while  she  thus  devotes  her  time  exclusively  to 
securing  a  knowledge  of  Heavenly  and  eternal  things. 
Before  coming  to  Kobe  she  was  intellectually  convinced 
that  this  religion  is  good  and  true,  and  if  she  found  it. 
was  also  adapted  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  the  heart  and 
give  true  rest  and  joy  she  would  be  most  happy  to  teach 
it  to  her  people.  She  has  recently  been  baptized,  and 
has  given  evidence  of  a  deep  work  of  grace  in  her 
heart. 

Some  twenty-five  miles  from  Yokohama  is  the  village 
of  Kanai,  where  there  are  now  about  twenty  believers. 
On  a  recent  Sabbath  eight  men  and  five  women  were 
baptized.  Among  them  was  one  farmer's  boy  of  eigh- 
teen who  had  no  money  of  his  own,  and,  in  order  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Gospel,  he  has  rented 
a  small  piece  of  ground,  and  gives  all  the  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  his  products  for  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

From  the  first  proclamation  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  day 
of  rest  the  inhabitants  of  this  village  have  observed  it  in 


refraining  from  labor,  and  thus  they  are  more  ready  to 
hear  and  receive  the  Gospel  than  in  other  localities. 

One  evening  last  summer  a  man  called  upon  Rev. 
Mr.  Matsusaki,  at  Utsonomiya,  and  said  :  "  My  name  is 
Suda  Ken,  and  I  am  from  Kaminoyama  in  the  Province 
of  Vamagaga.  I  am  the  director  of  a  large  school  con- 
taining about  300  scholars.  There  are  in  the  school 
more  than  100  pupils  who  want  to  study  Christianity, 
and  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  a  true  religion  for  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  all  men  both  in  this  life  and 
in  the  life  to  come. 

**  These  young  men  went  to  a  Greek  Church  in  that 
vicinity  to  hear  and  ask  questions,  but  they  were  not 
satisfied  with  what  they  learned  of  that  kind  of  teaching, 
and  so  I  have  been  appointed  to  go  to  Tokio  to  ask  one 
of  the  Protestant  missions  to  send  a  preacher  there.  I 
am  now  on  the  way  to  Tokio  for  that  purpose,  but  un- 
fortunately I  have  just  received  a  telegram  from  my 
home  saying  that  my  mother  is  very  sick,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  return.  I  therefore  beg  of  you  to  secure  some 
good  teacher  for  that  place,' and  we  will  pay  all  his  ex- 
penses." 

After  further  inquiries,  Mr.  Matsusaki  promised  to 
do  all  he  could  to  get  some  one  to  go  and  instruct  them 
in  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  man  then  left. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  Mr.  Matsusaki  sent  a 
letter  of  inquiry  to  that  place,  and  to  his  surprise  re- 
ceived no  answer.  Then  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davidson  took  a 
Japanese  helper  and  went  to  Kaminoyama  to  see  what 
could  be  done.  When  they  reached  there  neither  Mr. 
Suda  nor  any  such  school  could  be  found.  It  was  found 
that  they  had  been  utterly  misinformed  and  deceived, 
and  at  first  they  were  disappointed  and  somewhat  dis- 
couraged. 

But  after  careful  deliberation  and  prayer  they  decided 
to  stay,  as  perhaps  it  was  a  call  of  God  to  bring  them  to 
that  field.  Then  they  rented  a  place  and  began  re- 
ligious services.  A  good  number  came  to  hear  the 
preaching,  and  from  the  first  the  interest  was  quite 
marked  and  encouraging.  Not  long  after  there  were 
several  applicants  for  baptism,  and  when  Rev.  Mr.  Da- 
vidson returned  to  Tokio  the  Rev.  Mr.  Uyeno  was  sent 
there  as  a  permanent  preacher.  God  blessed  his  labors, 
and  in  a  short  time  nine  men,  eight  women,  and  eight 
children  more  were  baptized. 

Rev.  Mr.  Miura  visited  there  recently  and  preached 
every  evening  to  an  audience  of  100  people.  There  are 
several  other  candidates  for  baptism,  and  the  most  of 
them  are  school  teachers,  merchants  and  persons  who 
represent  the  educated  and  most  influential  classes. 
All  the  expenses  of  the  preaching  are  borne  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  will  not  be  long  before  there  will  be  a  strong 
and  self-supporting  church. 

What  could  have  induced  the  man  to  practice  such  de- 
ception is  still  a  mystery,  but  it  is  evident  that  God  has 
used  this  very  peculiar  and  strange  incident  to  promote 
His  glory  and  save  immortal  souls. 

Yokohama^  Japan^  September  \^th^  1887. 
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fSre«nland  and  Its  People. 

A  Dialogue  for  4— a  mother  and  8  daughters. 

BT  FANiriE  ROPKR  FEUDOK. 

Daisie.— *'  Come  mamma,  dearest,  here 
is  your  favorite  chair,  and  we  are  so  glad 
your  visitors  have  left,  for  we  are  just 
longing  to  hear  what  you  promised  to 
tell  us  about  (Greenland.  How  large  is  this 
great  island  which.  I  see  hy  the  map,  lies 
almost  entirely  within  the  Arctic  Circle?" 

Mamma. —  •* Its  length  is  something 
more  than  thirteen  hundred  miles,  and 
its  breadth  a  little  less  than  seven  hun- 
dred. It  was  formerly  supposed  to  form 
a  part  of  the  North  American  Continent, 
but  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  an 
island,  though  only  separated  from 
America  by  Davis'  Strait.  Rev.  Mr. 
Thompson,  speaking  of  its  relative  size, 
says  :  *  It  is  four  times  as  large  as  the 
present  Gherman  Empire— a  broad  country 
with  only  a  narrow  belt,  chiefly  on  the 
western  coast  that  is  accessible  to  man.'  '* 

LlLLiK.— **  What  is  the  conformation 
of  the  land  so  far  as  known  ?'' 

Mamma.— "Some  traveler  aptly  calls 
Greenland  *  the  Polar  Continent  without 
an  interior;*  and  really,  for  all  purposes 
of  existence,  to  man  at  least,  this  vast, 
sterile,  frozen  region  does  seem  to  lack 
any  central  portion  that  can  properly  be 
called  land.  If  one  ascends  an  eminence 
on  the  west  coast,  and  looks  toward  the 
east,  he  does  not  see  mountains  and  val- 
leys as  in  most  other  countries,  but  only 
a  vast  expanse  of  glacier  stretching  out- 
ward and  upward  till  it  seems  to  pierce 
the  very  clouds— ice,  ice  everywhere  I" 

RosiE. — "Don't  you  suppose  Bishop 
Heber  was  thinking  of  these  great  ice 
moim tains  when  he  wrote  the  sweet 
hymn,  '  From  Greenland's  Icy  Moun- 
tains?" 

Mamma. — "But,  darling,  this  must  be 
only  a  poetical  myth ;  for  there  is  no 
living  creature  on  those  heights  to  '  call 
us  to  deliver/  So  far  as  we  may  infer 
from  appearances,  beyond  the  little  strip 
of  habitable  land  near  the  sea  coast,  there 
exists  in  Greenland  only  this  vast,  dreary 
glacier  expanse — a  Sahara  of  ice  instead 
of  sand,  a  region  utterly  devoid  of  bird, 
beast  and  insect  life,  where  not  even  a 
lichen  can  grow." 

Daisie. — "How  strange  that  such  a 
place  should  ever  have  been  called 
*  Greenland.'  I  should  think  that  'Frozen' 
or  '  Desolate  Land '  would  be  much  more 
appropriate.  But  surely,  mamma,  there 
must  be  a  few  trees  or  vegetation  of  some 
sort  on  this  *  Polar  Continent,*  or  people 
could  not  be  induced  to  live  there  at 
all?" 

Mamma. — "  There  are  no  forests  in  the 
country,  only  here  and  there  a  stunted 
tree,  the  tallest  of  which  is  rarely  six- 
teen feet  high  with  lichens  and  mosses 
such  as  are  found  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
jADd.    Borne  few  hardy  vegetables  are 


raised  in  the  southern  portion,  near  the 
coast,  but  the  summers  are  so  very  short 
that  potatoes  grow  no  larger  than  small 
marbles,  and  not  many  vegetables  or 
fruits  come  to  perfection." 

LiLLiE.— " Then  what  do  people  eat? 
I  am  sure  I  should  not  like  to  do  without 
all  our  nice  fruits  and  vegetables." 

Mamma.— "If  vou  had  been  bom  a 
little  Greenlander,  you  would  probably 
have  enjoyed  eating  'blubber,"  or  the 
oil  into  which  it  is  boiled  for  keeping, 
quite  as  well  as  you  now  do  a  breakfast 
of  beefsteak  and  hot  rolls.  Then  there 
are  plenty  of  wild  duck  eggs,  fish  of  dif. 
ferent  kinds,  and  the  flesh  of  bears, 
seals  and  walrus  to  vary  the  bill  of  fare ; 
and  in  a  country  so  cold  as  Greenland, 
people  require  more  animal  food  than 
cither  fruits  or  vegetables.  I  do  not 
suppose  they  are  very  dainty." 

RosiB. — "Is  there  no  weather  warm 
enough  to  ripen  fruits  and  vegetables." 

Mamma — "The  summers  never  last 
over  four  months,  and  even  during  June 
and  July,  the  two  hottest,  when  the  sun 
is  always  above  the  horizon,  their  highest 
temperature  is  seldom  over  flfty  degrees. 
For  the  rest  of  the  year  the  cold  is  in- 
tense— a  long,  dark  polar  night — when 
for  six  months  the  sun  is  not  seen  at  all. 
Saabye,  a  Danish  missionary,  wrote  in 
his  journal:  'A  few  days  before  the  26th 
of  November,  I  used  to  climb  the  high 
rocks,  whence  at  noon,  I  could  just  see 
the  sun  dimly  shining,  with  a  soft  and 
pallid  light;  then  he  sank  out  of  sight, 
and  I  bade  farewell  to  the  eye  of  crea- 
tion, with  heaviness  and  grief.  A  du- 
bious twilight  continued  until  the  be- 
ginning of  December,  and  then  darkness 
ruled  supreme.  The  stream  near  our 
house  roared  beneath  the  ice,  the  sea 
dashed  and  foamed  over  the  rocks,  or 
burst  in  violence  against  the  windows, 
and  not  until  about  the  12th  of  June 
were  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  again 
seen  glittering  on  the  rocks." 

Daisie. — "How  long  has  Greenland 
be'en  known  to  our  people?" 

Mamma. — ' '  It  was  near  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century  that  an  Icelander  named 
Gunbiorn  was  driven  upon  the  coast  in 
a  storm,  and  he  took  home  with  him  the 
first  account  of  this  terra  incognita, 
which  he  called  Hoidsaerk,  'White 
Shirt,'  from  its  snowy  peaks.  But  the 
first  permanent  settlement  made  in 
Greenland,  by  any  civilized  nation, 
was  a  colony  led  by  Eric  Ranie, 
another  Icelander,  about  the  year  985, 
and  by  him  the  name  of  Greenland  was 
bestowed.  Other  colonies  followed  later; 
the  republican  form  of  government 
being  adopted  by  them  for  a  time,  but 
they  afterward  yielded  allegiance  to 
Norway,  and  later  to  Denmark;  and  un- 
der the  control  of  the  latter  Greenland 
still  remains." 


LiLLlE. — **  By  whom  was  the  country 
inhabited  before  those  Iceland  people 
discovered  it  ?  " 

Mamma.—"  By  Esquimos,  who  are  dis- 
tinctively the  Polar  people,  the  most 
northern  inhabitants  of  our  globe.  They 
have  settled  all  along  the  Arctic  shores; 
from  Greenland  westward  across  the 
continent,  and  even  into  Asia.  They 
are  said  to  be  a  seaboard  rac«.  seldom 
penetrating  more  than  thirty  miles  in. 
land,  but  spreading  themselves  along 
the  coast  for  a  distance  of  some  five  thou- 
sand miles.  They  may  weU  be  called 
*  denizens  of  desolation  '—having  an  evi- 
dent preference  for  the  bleak,  inhospit- 
able shores  they  inhabit.  They  call 
themselves  Innuit,  *the  people*— the 
men,  par  excellence— of  all  the  world, 
and  they  regard  themselves  and  their 
d6main  as  the  most  favored  people  and 
country  of  the  earth." 

RosiE.— "If  they  call  themselves  'In- 
nuit,'  whence  comes  the  name  'Eaqui- 
mo?'" 

Mamma.—"  The  word  means  *  eaten  of 
raw  flesh,'  and  it  was  probably  applied 
to  these  Greenlanders  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach in  consequence  of  their  voracious 
consumption  of  raw  or  half-cooked  flesh; 
but  by  whom  the  name  was  given  is  not 
now  known." 

Daisie.-"  Are  thte  Esquimo.  then,  so 
devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table?" 

Mamma.—"  Like  the  majority  of  sav- 
ages, they  alternate  between  feasting 
and  fasting.  Ten  pounds  of  flesh  besides 
other  food  is  often  consumed  by  one  per- 
son in  the  course  of  a  day;  and  this  is 
usually  done  by  a  man  lying  on  his  back, 
and  being  fed  by  his  wife  till  he  can 
no  longer  move ;  and  then,  for  perhaps 
three  days,  he  will  eat  almost  nothing. 
Women  and  girls  eat  apait  from  the 
men.  of  whatever  happens  to  be  left  by 
their  lords;  but  they  nevertheless  eat 
almost  as  voraciously  as  the  other  sex.** 

LiLLiE. — "Are  the  women  treated  un- 
kindly as  a  rule?" 

Mamma. — "In  common  with  nearly  all 
heathen  people,  they  regard  their  women 
as  slaves,  compel  them  to  do  all  the 
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hardest  work  while  the  men  spend  their 
time  in  hunting;  and  the  poor  woman's 
only  payment  for  her  life  of  weary  toil 
is  angry  abuse  and  cruel  blows.  The 
old  and  diseased,  both  men  and  wo- 
men are  usually  put  to  death  by  fas- 
tening a  rope  about  their  necks  and  drag- 
ging the  victims  over  the  stones,  and 
many  a  sad-hearted  mother  murders  her 
grtrZ- baby  to  save  it  from  what  she  knows 
of  the  curse  of  womanhood." 

RosiB.— "  O  dear  mamma,  it  seems  too 
dreadful  to  be  true  that  such  crime  and 
wretchedness  can  exist  in  this  blessed 
land  of  Bibles,  and  so  many  Christian  men 
and  women  who  (xnM,  if  ih^  vxmtd^  go 
out  there  and  teach  tboie  poor,  %«»m^ 


eavagea  about  Jesua,  and  how  to  love 
and  obey  Him.  What  is  being  done  to 
teach  the  people  of  Greenland  how  thejr 
BMj  be  saved?" 

Hamma. — "  HiaeionaryopeFatiotiewere 
begoo  in  1731,  bj  Hans  Egede,  of  Nor- 
way, after  thirteen  rears  of  special  prayer 
for  the  poor  Oreenlanders.  He  was 
joined  in  1788,  hy  several  Moravian 
missionaries,  and  Egede,  b^  earn  eat 
aolicitatioii,  induced  the  king  of  Den- 
mark to  establish  at  Copenhagen,  a 
flonrishing  institution  for  the  training  of 
miseionaries  for  Greenland. .  Zincendorf, 
Christian  David,  and  other  faithful  la- 
borers were  sent  out  bj  the  Moravian 
Brethren,  and  man;  havebeen  converted 
to  Christ — renouncing  their  foolish  super- 
stitions, their  idle  and  uncleanly  habits 
and  immoral  lives,  and  becoming  earnest , 
true  and  faithful  followers  of  our  bleesed 
Savior." 

DaIsib. — "Does  this  good  work  con- 
tinue and  increase?" 

Haxha. — "As  alwa;swhere  the  Gospel 
is  preached  in  aimplicltj  and  purity— 
the  number  of  converts  to  the  truth  has 
steadily  increased.  In  many  portions  of 
the  island,  heathenism  no  longer  exists, 
the  knowledge  of  Christianity  is  rapidly 
spreading  among  all  the  races  ;  but  there 
needs  to  descend  from  Qod'e  own  pres- 
ence, copious  showers  of  Divine  grace, 
to  quicken  the  dead,  and  clothe  'dry 
hones'  in  the  beauty  and  power  of  true 
holiness.  The  mists  of  heathenism  have 
not  yet  given  place  to  the  full  blaze  of 
Qoepel  light :  but  the  good  seed  is  being 
sown,  and  let  us  piay  more  earnestly 
that  for  even  that  frozen  land,  the  "Sun 
of  Righteousness  may  soon  arise,  with 
healing  in  his  wings." 


Oonnlrr  and  Peopla 


r  Alaska. 


The  mile  party  of  nephetes  and  nieces 
being  asaembled  in  Aunt  Sophis's  parlor, 
for  their  missionary  lalk,  the  following 
dialogue  look  place: 

Aunt— "Well,  Master  John,  what  is 
the  subject  you  have  selected  for  our 
consideration,  this  evening.  You  all 
have  the  advantage  of  me,  in  being  able 
to  read  up  and  consult  together  about 
the  country  and  peopleyou  select  for  the 
occasion,  while  1  am  taken  quite  unpre- 
pared. But  by  putting  our  stock  of  in- 
formation all  together,  I  trust  we  may 
he  mutually  lieneflteil.  ISo  now  for  our 
subject." 

John. — "  I  have  selected  Alaska, 
Auntie,  because  there  are  so  many  things 
I  want  to  knusv  about  it ;  and  eo  little 
has  been  written  on  the  subject  that  we 
are  all  hoping  to  find  you  quite  prepared 
to  answer  all  our  questions." 

Aunt.—"  But  for  a  lecture  I  heard  re- 
cently delivered  by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
about  the  country   and  people  of  our 
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westetn  territories,  I  fear  I  should  have 
little  information  to  impart  concerning 
this  latest  acquisition  of  our  government. 
I  was,  however,  so  deeply  interested  in 
what  this  gentleman  said  of  Alaska,  that 
I  have  since  read  every  thing  I  could 
find  on  the  subject.  So  if  you  will  name 
some  of  these  '  many  things  you  want 
to  know,'  I  will  do  my  best  to  gratify 
this  very  laudable  ourioeity.  What  is 
your  first  query  f 

John.— "I  find  by  the  map,  that  Alaska 
comprises  that  portion  of  North  America 
that  lies  west  of  the  Hist  degree  of  W, 
longitude,  together  with  a  narrow  strip 
between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Brit- 
ish dominions,  and  also  the  Prybiloff 
Islands,  and  those  of  the  Aleutian  Archi- 
pelago with  two  exceptions.  It  looks, 
perched  up  there  on  the  left-hand  comer 
of  our  maps,  like  rather  an  insignificant 
sort  of  a  place,  to  have  cost  our  govern- 
ment 17,200,000,  and  I  wonder  )iow 
large  it  really  is  ?" 

AusT,— "I  might  tel!  you  that  the 
whole  area,  including  the  islands,  is 
060,170  square  miles ;  but  you  will  better 

mprehend  its  sixe,  when  you  learn  that 
it  occupies  as  much  space  as  do  all  the 


Stales  eaat  of  the  Uisslssippi  and  north 
of  the  Oulf  States  ;  and  Sitka,  one  of  its 
eaatem  settlements,  is  about  as  far  from 
Attn,  the  most  western  island  of  the 
Aleutian  Archipelago,  as  is  Washington 
from  San  Francisco,  while  the  area  of 
its  islands  alone,  would  make  a  State  as 
large  as  Maine." 

Olive.— "I  had  no  idea  that  Alaska 
contained  half  so  much  land  ;  and  in 
fact,  I  never  thought  much  about  either 
its  sise  or  importance.  I  suspect  a  good 
many  others  are  to  be  found  in  the  same 
category  ;  for  not  one  of  the  many  peo- 
ple John  and  1  asked  hare  been  able  to 
give  us  any  considerable  information 
concerning  this  terra  incognita.  Will 
you  l«II  us.  Auntie,  how  long  it  has  be- 
longed to  the  United  States,  and  how  it 
came  into  their  possession?  I  saw  that 
it  was  called,  on  some  of  the  old  maps  I 
examined,  'Russian  America,' while  on 
the  later  maps  the  same  region  bears  the 
name  of  'Alaska.'  '' 

Aunt.— "Alaska  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Indian  name  Al-ak-»hak,  which  means 
'  great  country,'  but  it  was  known  aa 
'Russian  America'  while  it  belonged  to 
Russia.    Since  It  was  purchased  by  our 
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govemment  in  1867,  it  has  been  known 
only  as  Alaska — that  is,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  known  at  all ;  for  until  the  recent 
awakening,  I  think  the  majority  of  our 
people  were  barely  cognizant  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  great  territory." 

Dora.—"  Why  did  the  Indians  call  it 
'  great  country  ?  *  What  is  it  that  entitles 
Alaska  to  the  name?  One  of  my  class- 
mates, quite  an  intelligent  young  lady, 
called  it,  '  a  land  of  icebergs  and  polar 
bears;'  and  said  we  '  must  be  hard  up  for 
a  missionary  theme,  to  select  so  unprom- 
ising a  subject  as  this  bleak  and  desolate 
region  with  its  handful  of  frozen  Indi- 
ans r " 

Aunt.— '*  Probably   your   friend   has 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  herself 
on  the  subject,  or  she  would  never  have 
so  called  a  country  of  grand,  natural 
beauties,  rich  in  mineral  springs  and  val- 
uable ores,  with  a  charmingly  salubri- 
ous climate,  and  scenery  beautiful  and 
sublime  even  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  Alps.    Over  so  large  an  area,  the 
climate  is,  of  course,  varied.    It  is  cold 
in  the  northern  and  central  portion,  but 
temperate  in  the  south,  and  especially  so 
along  the  coast,  where  the  warm  water 
of  the  Pacific  known  as  the  *  Japan  cur- 
rent,* has  the  same  effect  as  the  Gulf 
Stream  upon  the  west  of  Europe ;  so 
that  the  winter  climate  on  the  coast  of 
southern  Alaska  and  the  adjacent  islands 
is  milder  than  that  of  New  York  City." 
James.— *•  Will  you  tell   us.  Auntie, 
something  of  the  natural  features  of  the 
country  ?    1  remember  reading  recently, 
that  the  Yukon  is  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  the  United  States— being  about 
8,000  miles  long,  and  70  miles  wide  across 
its  five  mouths  and  intervening  deltas." 
Aunt. — **This  river  is  navigable  for 
2,000  miles ;  and  there  are  four  other 
beautiful  rivers  that  vary  in  length  from 
112  to  500  miles.    Mt.  St.   Elias  towers 
19,900  feet   above   the   sea,    5.000  feet 
higher  than  Mt.  Hood,  and  is  the  high- 
est peak  of  North  America.    Stretching 
along  the  Aleutian  Islands    are  sixty, 
one  volcanoes,  ten  of  which  are  active. 
The    great    Shishalden,    rising    nearly 
9,000  feet  above  the  waves  that   wash 
its  base,  may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance, 
belching  forth  fire   and  smoke,   while 
the  lesser  craters  of  Akuten,  Makushin, 
and  others,  vie  with  it  in  splendor. 

In  one  of  the  gulches  of  Mount  Fair- 
weather,  is  a  glacier  that  extends  fifty 
miles  to  the  sea,  and  then  breaks  into  a 
perpendicular  wall  of  ice  three  hundred 
feet  high,  and  eight  miles  broad.  On 
the  Stickine  river,  above  Wrangel,  is 
another  glacier  forty  miles  long,  that 
rises  between  two  mountains  8,000  feet 
high;  and  opposite  this  huge  mass  of 
ice,  just  across  the  river,  are  the  Boil- 
ing Springs.  One  of  them,  Goreloi,  is  a 
vast  smoking  caldron,  eighteen  miles  in 


circumference ;  and  other  hot  and  min- 
eral springs  abound  in  such  number 
and  variety,  as  woidd  seem  to  furnish  a 
panacea  for  all  the  diseases  known  to 
mortala" 

John. — *'Are  there  not  some  valuable 
ores  or  minerals  found  in  Alaska?" 

Aunt. — "Yes,  copper,  gold,  iron  and 
coal  mines  are  abundant  in  many  por- 
tions of  the  territory.  Coal  and  iron  are 
said  to  be  five  times  as  plentiful  as  in 
Pennsylvania;  and  at  Juneau,  in  South - 
em  Alaska,  is  found  one  of  the  largest 
gold  mines  and  mills  that  ships  monthly 
to  San  Francisco  more  than  $100,000 
worth  of  gold." 

Clara. — '*  What  other  sources  of  reve- 
nue has  the  country?  The  fisheries  are 
daid  to  be  very  productive." 

AUNT. — "Yes,  a  country  with  water 
on  three  sides,  and  penetrated  by  mag- 
nificent rivers  has,  of  course,  an  unend- 
ing amount  of  good  fish.  Halibut;  cod, 
salmon  and  others  abound— the  salmon 
catch  alone  bringing  in  three  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  Fish  is  supplemented 
by  the  wondrous  bird-life  of  the  country, 
no  other  section  of  the  known  world  be- 
ing so  well  stocked  with  wild  geese  and 
ducks.  The  fur  trade  is  another  impor- 
tant  industry.  The  seal  skins  of  the 
world's  commerce  are  said  to  come  main- 
ly from  the  Prybiloff  Islands ;  and  the 
seaotter  are  also  taken  in  immense  quan- 
tities." 

Unclr  George.—'^  The  Alaska  Com- 
mercial  Company  pays  the  government 
$55,000  rental  per  annum  for  these 
islands,  with  the  privilege  of  taking 
100,000  seal  skins,  for  which  they  pay  a 
royalty  of  $260,000,  and  amass  big  for- 
tunes besides— as  several  of  the  mem- 
bers told  me." 

Aunt — **  So,  Dora,  dear,  you  can  assure 
your  friend  that  Alaska  is  something 
more  than  a  '  land  of  icebergs  and  polar 
bears,'  and  advise  her  to  make  a  summer 
tour  and  see." 

Dora. — "She  would  be  surprised,  I 
know;  and  would  doubtless  find  among 
its  people  more  than  '  a  handful  of  frozen 
Indians.'  Will  you  or  uncle  tell  us  of  its 
several  races?" 

Aunt. — **The  whole  population  foots 
up  to  about  thirty-six  thousand,  com- 
posed of  several  native  races,  who  live 
in  clusters  of  small  settlements  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  with  a  small  sprink- 
ling, especially  on  the  water  courses,  of 
Russians  and  Americans.  At  a  post  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Yukon,  lives  a 
Scotch  missionary,  in  a  home  so  re- 
mote that  tidings  from  the  outside 
world  would  reach  him  only  once  a  year; 
and  on  the  banks  of  this  great  river  live 
thousands  of  others,  who  proudly  call 
themselves  *  Men  of  Yukon,'  and  care 
naught  for  what  transpires  beyond  their 


own  broad  domain.  Now  Uncle  G^rge 
will  tell  you  something  of  the  several 
native  races  as  he  saw  them. 

Uncle  Qeoroe— <*  These  consist  of  the 
Innuit  or  Esquimo,  Aleuts,  ThUngits,  and 
several  smaller  races.  The  Innuit  are 
by  far  the  most  numerous  and  important 
of  all.  They  live  mostly  on  the  seacoast 
and  river  banks,  and  are  bold  navigators 
and  hardy  fishermen.  In  appearance 
they  are  tall  and  muscular,  with  high 
cheek  bones,  thick  lips,  coarse  brown 
hair,  small  dark  eyes,  and  fresh,  yellow 
complexion.  They  are  a  good-natured, 
well-to-do  people,  fond  of  trading  and  of 
athletic  sports,  quite  capable  of  self- 
support  materially,  but  sorely  needing 
schools,  churches,  and  teachers  who  will 
reside  among  them  to  guide  as  well  as 
advocate  Their  houses  are  circular  in 
form  and  look  on  the  outside  precisely 
like  huge  grass  mounds;  they  are  with- 
out windows,  and,  of  course,  dark  and 
ill- ventilated.  They  wear  garments 
made  of  skins  and  birds'  breasts,  and 
subsist  on  fish,  water-fowl,  seal,  walrus, 
and  the  fiesh  of  fur-bearing  animals- 
eaten  nearly  always  without  salt,  an  arti- 
cle held  by  the  Alaskan  in  utter  abhor- 
rence. Smoking  is  universal,  even  among 
children." 

Olive. — ''Are  the  Alaskans  a  moral 
people  generally?" 

Uncle  Georqb.— ''On  the  contrary, 
gambling  and  drunkenness  are  common 
vices,  slavery  and  polygamy  are  gener- 
ally practiced,  and  among  aU  the  heathen 
portion  of  the  races  the  superstitions 
and  cruelties  of  heathens  prevail.  They 
are  firm  believers  in  the  presence  every- 
where of  good  and  bad  spirits,  and  that 
the  latter  need  constantly  to  be  pro- 
pitiated by  sacrifices  and  offerings ;  and 
from  this  belief  spring  sorcery  and  devil 
worship ;  and  the  old,  the  sick  and  de- 
formed are  put  to  death  with  horrid 
rites." 

Dora. — "  Who  are  the  'medicine'  men 
that  seem  so  largely  to  influence  the 
people  ? 

Uncle.— "They  are  the  priests,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  control  over  de- 
parted spirits  just  in  prox>ortion  to  the 
number  of  dead  from  which  they  have 
eaten  flesh.  They  are  consulted  on  all 
occasions,  and  wield  a  x>owerful  influence 
over  the  people. " 

Clara. — "  Are  these  people  willing  to 
be  educated  and  instructed  in  religion?" 
Aunt. — "Yes,  most  touching  petitions 
have  been  received  from  them  <  for  the 
Book  sent  by  the  Great  Spirit  to  the 
white  man;'  and  here,  as  everywhere,  the 
'entrance  of  Qod's  word  gireth  light' 
Polygamy,  devil  worship  and  witchcraft 
are  set  aside,  woman  is  no  longer  treated 
as  a  slave  or  beast  of  burden  by  her  hus- 
band, but  both  are  made  '  one  in  Christ 
Jesus. ' " 
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Bar*  to  do  Rl^ltC. 

BT  BLIZA   CARROLL  SKKLL. 

''  Aint  you  ready,  Addief  asked  Tom, 
as  he  stood  by  the  front  gate  and  swung 
his  basket  to  and  fro,  in  his  hand. 

"Almost/*  replied  his  sister  from  the 
front  hall.  "  Where  is  -  my  basket,  I 
wonder?  Oh,  here  it  is!  Now  Fm  ready." 
and  she  ran  down  the  gravel  walk,  and 
joined  him  at  the  gate. 

*'  I  think  you*re  just  as  nice  as  you 
can  be,  Tom,"  she  said  as  she  slipped 
her  little  hand  into  his.  *' Daisy  Dorsen^s 
brother  won*t  ever  let  her  go  anywhere 
with  him,  and  you  let  me  go  with  you 
'most  always,  and  that*s  one  reason  I 
think  you're  so  nice.  I  hope  you'll  get 
lots  of  grapes,  Tom,  so's  you  can  have 
plenty  of  money  to  take  to  missionary 
meeting.  But  say,  Tom,  maybe  you 
won't  find  any  grapes." 

«  Oh  yes  I  will,"  he  answered  pleasant- 
ly, looking  down  from  his  height  of  five 
feet  and  six  inches,  on  the  little  chatter- 
box by  his  side.  "  I  was  up  in  the  woods 
yesterday,  and  the  grapes  were  thick  all 
around  Sawyer*s  Spring.  Halloo  1  Who's 
that  !  The  fellow  in  the  gray  jacket, 
looks  like  Frederick  Spear. 

••Where,  Tom!  Oh  yes?  'Tis  Fred 
Spear,  Tom,  and  his  sister  Margie,  and 
that  other  big  boy,  with  the  straw  hat, 
is  John  Calhert,  I  think.  See,  Tom, 
they're  coming  this  way,  toward  us." 

••  Halloo,  Thomas !  Where  are  you 
bound?"  called  Fred,  as  the  two  parties 
neared  each  other. 

Tom  lifted  his  hat  politely  to  Margie, 
nodded  to  John,  and  then  replied  to 
Fred*s  boyish  salutation,  with  "  Halloo, 
Fred!  I'm  going  to  the  woods,  with 
Addle  here.  Going  to  pick  grapes." 
*•' Fox-grapes  r 

'  •  Yes.  They're  as  thick  as  you  please, 
around  Sawyer's  Spring." 

•'  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them, 
Tom?"  asked  Margie.  *'  I  should  think  it 
would  hardly  pay  to  go  all  that  distance 
for  a  few  grapes." 

••I  am  going  to  sell  them,  I Look 

out,    Addie !    Don*t   touch   that — its   a 
hornet's  nest." 

-SelFm!"  exclaimed  Fred,  "What  a 
fellow!  I  can  imagine  you  marching 
through  town,  trying  to  sell  fox-grap^." 
Wouldn't  you  look  nice  !" 

"I'm  not  going  to  march  through 
town— mother's  gojng  to  buy  them  of 
me.  I  want  the  money,  and  she  wants 
the  grapes ;  so  we've  made  a  bargain 
that  I  shall  pick  all  I  can  to-day,  and  she 
shall  pay  me  for  them.  She  wants  them 
to  preserve." 

"  Oh !  that's  diflferent.  Look  here,  old 
fellow,"  added  Fred,  taking  a  step 
toward  Tom.  "there's a  crowd  of  us 
boys,  going  out  on  the  lake  to-morrow, 
and  we've  just  been  looking  for  one  more 
to  join  us,  and  throw  in  his  cash  ;  you 


see,  we  havn't  quite  enough  to  pay  for 
the  boat  and  refreshments,  but  if  you'll 
come  along,  and  help  us  out — you'll  be 
doing  us  a  good  turn,  and  have  a  jolly 
time  into  the  bargain.  Come,  you 
needn't  look  glum,"  said  he,  as  Tom 
shook  his  head  in  a  decided  negative 
manner,  "we're  not  up  to  any  of  our 
larks,  so  you  needn't  be  afraid  to  go  with 
us.  Why !  Doctor  Willington's  going 
along  himself;  won't  that  convince  you, 
with  all  your  prim  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong,  that  there's  nothing  the  matter 
with  our  excursion  ?" 

**0h,  it's  not  that !"  answered  Tom, 
laughing  and  shaking  back  his  black 
locks.  "The  trouble  is,  I  want  all  the 
money  I've  got  for  another  purpose.*' 

••Yes,"  broke  in  Addie,  not  seeing 
Tom's  warning  look,  ••  he's  going  to  give 
all  the  money  he  gets  to  the  mission- 
aries. He's  only  got  a  little  money  now, 
but  when  mamma  pays  him  for  the 
grapes,  he'll  have  lots,  and  he's  going  to 
take  all  to  missionary  meeting— every 
cent.  You  see  he  spent  all  his  money 
for  a  printing  press  a  little  while  ago, 
or  he'd  give  some  of  that.  Tom's  always 
giving  money  to  the  missionaries  and 
the  heathens ;  he  gave  a  dollar  just  a 
little  while  ago,  and  now  he's  going  to 
give  all  his  grape  money,  when  he  gets 
it." 

••Yes,  I  am,"  said  Tom  firmly,  "that's 
just  the  very  thing  I'm  going  to  do  with 
my  money,"  and  he  took  Addie's  hand 
again,  which  he  had  dropped,  ashamed 
that  he  should  have  been  vexed  with 
her  for  speaking. 

•'  Thomas  Hay  ward  !  Well,  I  don't  be- 
lieve you're  such  a  fellow  as  all  that ! " 

•  *  Well,  I  am  — just  such  a  fellow.  If 
I  was  ashamed  to  own  it  at  first,  I'm  not 


It 


now. 

Fred  laughed  scornfully .  '  •  Just  listen 
to  that,  will  you  !"  he  exclaimed,  turn- 
ing to  where  John  and  Margie  stood,  a 
few  steps  away,  "  Here's  Tom  Hay  ward, 
a  great  fellow  sixteen  years  old,  if  he's  a 
day,  tramping  ofiF  with  that  precious 
little  sister  of  his  to  get  fox-grapes  so 
he  can  have  some  money  to  take  to 
'missionary  meeting.'  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
What  a  milk-sop!  I'd  buy  a  rag-baby  if 
I  were  you,  and  go  and  play  with  the 
little  girls." 

•'Come  Addie!*'  said  Tom,  with  a  great 
effort  controlling  himself,  and  turning 
to  go  away. 

••  Yes,  I  should  think  you'd  sneak  off," 
continued  Fred,  **  I  should  think  you'd 
be  ashamed  to  be  so  mean.  A  regular 
baby,  I  declare !  Selling  grapes  to  get 
money  to  send  to  the  missionaries!  Well 
if  that  isn't  too  rich  for  anything!  Trying 
to  be  goody-goody,  aint  you  ?" 

"Look  here.  Fred,"  said  Tom.  turning 
back,  and  drawing  himself  up,  with  a 
fiash   in  his   eyes,    "Look  here,  Fred, 


listen  to  me  a  minute,  will  you!  No  sir, 
I'm  not  going  to  fight,  but  I  want  to  ask 
you  something.  Didn't  you  stand  up 
with  me,  a  year  ago,  and  declare  your- 
self to  be  a  Christian  ?  Didn't  you  say  to 
all  the  world  that  you  had  become  a  fol- 
lowier  of  the  Lord  ?  and  didn't  you  prom- 
ise to  do  all  you  could  to  help  on  His 
cause?  Didn't  you  say  you  would  strive 
in  everything  to  please  Him,  and  labor 
for  His  honor  and  His  glory  ?  And  now 
you  sneer  at  me,  because  I,  who  prom- 
ised the  same  things  as  yourself,  am  try- 
ing to  do  a  little  to  help  on  the  Master's 
cause.  Perhaps  it  does  seem  strange  to 
you  that  I  should  sell  grapes  in  order  to 
obtain  some  money  for  the  Lord  ;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  sneer 
at  me.  I  don't  mean  to  be  angry,"  he 
said,  lowering  his  voice,  "but  if  you 
knew  how  I  was  tempted  just  now,  to 
deny  that  I  was  trying  to  do  something 
for  Him.  you  would  be  more  careful  in 
your  way  of  speaking,  and  not  try  to  dis- 
courage ;  I'm  sure  it  is  hard  enough 
now,  for  me  to  do  right,  and  if  you  are 
what  you  say  you  are,  Fred  ;  I — I  think 
you  would  do  well  to  show  your  colors, 
and  not  try  to  keep  others  from  showing 
t heir's.  Now  Addie,"  and  he  turned 
quickly,  and  walked  away. 

••  Humph !  Quite  a  nice  sermon,  wasn't 
it?"  said  Fred,  with  a  forced  laugh,  as  he 
walked  slowly  up  to  John  and  Margie, 
trying  to  assume  an  air  of  indifference, 
though  his  face  showed  plainly,  that  he 
was  disturbed.  "  Oh,  bother  the  fellow, 
anyway,"  he  added,  dropping  his  care- 
lees  air,  •'  I'd  like  to  know  what's  the 
matter  with  him.    I  declare,  he's  a—" 

"  Brave,  noble  boy,"  interrupted  his 
sister.  "  I  think  if  all  took  a  lesson  from 
him,  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  Fred, 
there  were  five  of  us,  besides  Tom,  who 
joined  the  church  that  day,  and  I  don't 
think  any  of  us  have  been  as  brave  as 
we  should  have  been,  except  he.  We  go 
to  church  service  once  a  day,  and  to 
Sunday-school,  and  think  we're  doing  as 
we  should.  Tom  works,  and  denies  him- 
self, and  stands  a  great  deal  of  unkind 
treatment,  I  expect,  from  those  who 
ought  to  help  him,  all  because  he's  trying 
to  do  right.  As  for  missionary  meeting 
—I  don't  care  how  dull  it  is,  I'm  going 
next  week,  and  see  if  I  can't  do  some- 
thing, if  it's  only  a  little— to  make  it 
more  pleasant." 

And  Fred  had  not  a  word  to  say. 


We'll  work  by  our  prayers. 

By  the  pennies  we  hring, 
Bv  small  self-denials ; 

The  least  little  thing 
May  work  for  our  Lord  in  His  harvest. 

The  fields  are  ail  white 
And  the  reapers  are  few ; 

We  children  are  willing, 
But  what  can  tre  do 

To  work  for  our  Lord  in  His  harvest. 
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MISSION  BOOKS. 


nusslon  Books  on  America  and 
Biirope* 

The  following  are  the  most  helpful  of 
the  books  relating  to  the  mission  fields 
or  the  missions  in  America  and  Europe. 
The  date  of  publication  is  given  in  some 
instances.  Where  the  prices  are  given 
in  shillings  and  pence,  they  are  gener- 
ally published  only  in  London. 

AMSBICA. 

Labrador  (W.  A.  Stearns),  1866.  Whid- 
den.    $1.75. 

Native  Religions  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
(A.  Reville),  1884.    Scribner.    $1.50. 

Aztlan.  History  of  New  Mexico  (Wm. 
G.  Bitch).    Lotbrop.     7ffc. 

Travels  in  America  (Mackay ).  Harpers. 
$1.50. 

Greenland  (A.  F.Ty  tier).  Harpers.  75c. 

Missions  in  Greenland  and  Labrador. 
Phillips  &  Hunt.    45c. 

The  People  of  Greenland  (H.  Rink). 
Paul.    10s.  «d. 

Tour  of  Greenland  (A.  E.  Von  Norden. 
skiold).    Macmillan.    $1.50. 

Northern  Coasts  of  America  (P.  F.  Tyt- 
ler).    Harpers.    75c. 

The  Wild  North  Land  (W.  F.  Butler). 
Porter «%;  Ck>ates.    $1.75. 

Central  and  South  America  (H.  W. 
Bates),  1882.    Stanford.    21s. 

The  Pampas.  In  Argentina  (A.  R. 
Hope).    Whittaker.    $1.25. 

Across  the  Pampas  and  the  Andes  (A. 
Crawford),  1884. 

Between  the  Amazon  and  the  Andes 
(M.  G.  Mulhall).  1884.    Stanford.    128.  6d. 

The  Argentine  Republic  (W.  L.  Jor- 
dan),  1878. 

The  Argentine  Republic  (R.  Napp). 

Progress  and  Condition  of  Chili  (G.  R. 
Innes),  1875. 

War  Between  Chili  and  Peru  (C.  R. 
Markham),  1888.    Worthington. 

Chili  and  the  Chilians  (R.  N.Boyd). 
Allen.    10s.  6d. 

Travels  in  Ecuador  (A.  Simson),  1887. 
Low.    8s.  ed. 

The  Patagonians(Capt.  Munster).  Mur- 
ray.   7s.  6d. 

Wanderings  in  Patagonia  (J.  Beer- 
bohm).     Holt.    $1.00. 

Adventures  in  Patagonia  (T.  Ooan). 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Life  of  Richard  Williams,  Missionary 
to  Patagonia  (Hamilton).   Carters.  $1.00. 

Pioneers  of  Fuegia.  Porter  &  Coates. 
$1.00. 

Our  South  American  Cousins  (W.  Tay- 
lor), 1878.     PhUUps  «fe  Hunt.     $1.00. 

Six  Years  with  Bishop  Taylor  in  South 
America  (O.  Von  Barchurtz  Krauser), 
18a5.    McDonald  &  GilL     $1.50. 

Glimpses  of  South  America  (Mary 
Hield).    Cassell.    2s.  6d. 

Andes  and  the  Amazon  (Orton).  Har- 
pers.    $8.00. 

Boy  Travellers  in  South  America  (T. 
W.  Knox).    Harpers.    $8.00. 


La  Plata  Countries  of  South  America 
(Mrs.  E.  J.  M.  Clemens),  1886.  Lippin- 
cott.    $1.50. 

Camps  in  the  Caribbees  (F.  A.  Ober), 
1880.    Lee  &  Shepard. 

Handbook  of  River  Platte  (M.  G.  Mul- 
hall),  1885. 

Venezuela  (W.  Barry),  1887.  Mulhall. 
6s. 

Four  Years  in  Venezuela  (C.  D.  Dance), 
1876. 

La  Plata,  Argentina  and  Paraguay  (T. 
J.  Page).    Harpers.    $5.00 
'   Dutch  Guiana  (W.  G.  Palgrave),  1876. 
Macmillan.    $2.50. 

British  Guiana  (H.  N.  P.  Brockhurst). 
Woolmer.    10s.  6d. 

Mission  Work  Among  the  Indians  of 
Guiana  (W.  H.  Brett).    S.  P.  C.  K.    8a. 

Peru  (C.  R.  Markham),  1881.    Low. 

Two  Years  in  Peru  (T.  J.  Hutchinson), 
1874.    2  vols.    Low.    16s. 

Peru  (E.  G.  Squier).    Harpers.    $5.00. 

History  of  Paraguay  (C.  H.  Washburn), 
1871. 

Handbook  to  Uruguay  and  Paraguay, 
(M.  G.  Mulhall),  1885. 

Travels  in  Bolivia  (L.  H.  de  Bonelli), 
1854. 

A  Walk  Across  South  America  (H.  N. 
Bishop).    Lee  &»  Shepard.    $1.50. 

Alaska. 

Alaska  and  Its  Resources  (W.  H.  Dall), 
1860. 

Our  New  Alaska  (C.  Hallock),  1886. 

Southern  Alaska  (E.  R,  Scidmore), 
1885.    Lothrop.    $1.50 

A  Trip  to  Alaska  (Wardman),  Lee 
&  Shepard.    $1.25. 

Life  in  Alaska  (Mrs.  E.  S.  Willard),  1884 
Presbyterian  Board.    $1.25. 

Alaska  (S.  Jackson),  1880.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.    $1.50 

Alaska  and  the  Seal  Islands  (H.  W. 
Elliot),  1886.     Scribner.    $8.00. 

Among  the  Alaskans  (J.  M.  N.  Wright). 
Presbyterian  Board.    11.25. 

Travels  in  Alaska  (P.  Whymper). 
Harpers.    $2.50. 

Canada. 

Manitoba  (Prof.  Bryce),  1882. 

Handbook  to  Canada,  1881.  Silver  & 
Co. 

Our  North  Land  (C.  R.  Tuttle),  1885. 

Columbia  and  Canada  (W.  R.  Rae), 
1878. 

Nova  Britannia  (A.  Morris),  1884. 

Picturesque  Canada  (Principal  Grant), 
1884.  2  vols. 

The  Canadian  Northwest  (G.  M. 
Adam),  1885. 

Meanco. 

Mexican  Handbook  (L.  L.  Hamilton), 
1888.    Lothrop.    $2.00. 

Travels  in  Mexico  (F.  A.  Ober),  1884. 
Estes  &  Lauriat.    $2.50. 

Vagabond  Life  in  Mexico  (Ferry). 
Harpers.    $1.50. 


Mexico,  Our  Next  Door  Neighbor  (G. 
Haven),  1875.    Harpers.    $8.60. 

Mexico  To-day  (T.  M.  Brocklehurst), 
18i>8. 

Mexico  in  1882  (L.  Castro). 

Mexico  and  tl\e  Mexicans  (H.  Conkling), 
1888. 

Guide  to  Mexico  (A.  B.  Conkling),  1881 
Appleton.    $1.00. 

Mexico  Under  Maximilian  (H.  H. 
FUnt),  1867. 

A  Peep  at  Mexico  (J.  L.  Geiger),  1874. 
Trubner.    $2.45. 

Among  the  Mexicans  (M.  Rankin), 
1881.    $1.25. 

Friends'  Mexican  Mission  (S.  A.  Purdie), 
1885. 

Mexico  as  it  is  (A.  Z.  Gray),  1877, 
Dutton. 

Guide  to  Mexico  (J.  A.  Janvier),  1886. 
Scribner.    $2  50. 

Winter  in  Mexico  and  Central  America 
(H.  L.  Sanborn),  1886. 

Aztecs  (L.  Biart),  1886.  A.  C.  Mc 
Clurg  &  Co.     $2.00. 

Mexico  of  To  day  (S.  B.  Griffin),  1886. 
Harpers.     $1.50. 

Two  Thousand  Miles  Through  Mexico 
(J.  H.  McCarthy).  1887.  Phillips  &  Hunt. 
$1.00. 

Study  of  Mexico  (D.  A.  Wells),  1881 
Appleton.    $1.00 

Mexico,  (R.  A.  Wilson).  Harpers.  $1.50. 

Family  Flight  Through  Mexico  (E.  E. 
Hale).    Lothrop.    $2.25. 

Old  Mexico  and  Her  Lost  Provinces  (W. 
H.  Bishop).    Harpers.    $2.00. 

The  SUver  City  (F.  A.  Ober).  Lothrop. 
$1.50. 

Young  Folks*  History  of  Mexico  (F.  A. 
Ober).    Estes  &  Lauriat.    $1.50. 

Mexico;  Its  Peasants  and  Priests  (R.  L 
Wilson).    Harpers.     $1.50. 

Central  America, 

Ride  Across  Nicaragua  and  Osta 
Rica  (P.  Boyle).    2  vols.,  1886.    $2.50. 

The  States  of  Central  America  (J. 
Frobel),  1858. 

Ride  Across  Honduras  (M.  Soltera), 
1884.    Blackwood.    12s.  6s. 

Honduras  (E.  G.  Squiers),  1870. 

A  Winter  in  Central  America  (H.  J. 
Sanborn).    Lee  &  Shepard.    $1.50. 

Here  and  There  in  Yucatan  (A  D.  C. 
Plongeon),  1886.    Bouton.    $1.35. 

Sacred  Mysteries  of  the  Mayas  (Plon- 
geon), 1886.    Bouto]^.    $2.50. 

States  of  Central  America  (E.  ^• 
Squiers).    Harpers.    $5.00. 

Brazil. 

Brazil  (W.  ScuUey),  1868. 

Brazil  (H.  H.  Smith),  1880.    Low.  Sis. 

Three  Thousand  Miles  Through  Brtfil 
(J.  W.  Wells),  1886.    Lippinoott. 

Journey  in  BrasQ  (L.  Agaads),  1W» 
Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.    $9.50. 

BracU  and  the  BnudUaiia  (J.  a 
Fletcher),  1879. 


Bnsil.  Its  condition,  etc.  (C.  C.  An- 
drews), 1887.    AppIetoQ.    ^1.50. 

BraEU(T.  Ewbank).    Harpera.    $3.0U. 

Round  about  Rio  (F.  D,  Y.  Carpenter). 
^  US3.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    iJ.OO. 
^L,    Pioneeriog  in  South  Brazil  (T.  P.  Bigg- 
^KWither).  187B.     Murray.     SSs. 
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Indiana. 
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Mary  and  I,  or  40  years  among  the 
Sioux  iS.  R,  Riggs),  1S80.    Revell.   ^l.M. 

Oar  Indian  Wards  (G.  W.  Manypennjr), 
1680.     Clarke.    £1.00. 

Hiasionarj  Work  among  ttie  O jib  ways 
(E.  F.  WUson).    S.  P.  C.  K.    2e,  8d. 

Ten  Years  ot  Misaionary  Work  {M. 
Eells),  1880.     Cong.  Pub.  Soc.     (1  25. 

Story  of  Metlakabtla(U.  S.  Wellcome), 
1887.     Saxon.    (1.50. 

Indian  Hiatorj  for  Youug  Folka  (F.  B. 
Drake).     Harpers.    t^OO. 

Antiquities  of  Southern  Indians  (C.  C. 

1  Jones,  Jr.).    Appleton,     |S.O0. 
Life  among    the  Choctaws  (Benson). 
PhiUips  &  Hunt.     $1.75, 
Life  among  the  Indians  (J.  B.  Finlej). 
PfaiUip8&  Hunt.    $1.73. 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Indians 
(G.  Callin).     Chatto.     ftSa. 
Life  among  the  Indians  (O.  Catlin). 
Oall.    3s,  6d. 
Customs  of   the    Mandan  Indians  (U. 
Catlin).    Trubuer.    14b. 
Austria  (J.  S.  C.Abbott).    Dodd,  Mead 
ft  Co.    0.00. 

Prussia  (J.  B,  C.  Abbott).  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co,     $2.00. 

Oermany  (Baring.Gould).  Dodd,  Mead 
A  Co.    $2  00. 

Philosophy  and  Religion  in  Germany 
(H.  Heine).  Houghton,  MifUIn  &  Co. 
$3.00. 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  Europe  {H.  Butter- 
worth).     Edtes  &  Lauriat.    $1.70. 

Travels  in  Europe  (Dore).  Harpers. 
$1.30. 

t^toriesof  Persons  and  Fhicee  in  Europe 
(E."L.  Benedict),     Houlledge.    $1  50. 

Land  ot  the  Midnight  Sun  (DuChaUlu). 
Hitrpers.    $7.50, 
Europe  (Stanford).  1885.    Low.    21s. 
Austria -Hungary  (David  Kay).     1880. 
Low.    3s.  fld. 

The  Magyars  (A.  J,  Patterson),  1870.  3 
Tole.    Murray. 

Our  Young  Folks  Abroad  in  Europe  (J, 
D.  McCabe).    Lippincott.    |2.25. 

A  Family  Flight  through  Europe  (E.  E. 
Hale).     Lothrop.     $3..50. 
Denmark  and  Iceland  (E.  C.  Otte). 
The  Greeks  of  To-Day  (C.  K.  Tucker- 
man).  1373.     Putnam.    $1.50. 

History  of  Greece  (G.  Finlay),  7  vols. 
Hacmilian.    $17  50. 

Modem  Greece  (R.  C.  Jebb).    MacmU- 
lan.     $1.50. 
NewOreece(L.  Sergeant),  1878.  CasselJ. 


M/SSWJ\r  BOOKS. 

Rand- Book  for  Qreece.  Murray.  1884. 
2  vols.    Sis. 

An  Easter  Vacation  in  Greece  (J.  E. 
Sandys),  1S87.     MacmUlan.     3b.  Sd. 

rireece  and  Russia  (B.  Taylor).  Put- 
nam.    $1.50. 

Montenegro  (Wm.  Denton).  1977. 
Daldy.     Os. 

Through  Holland  [C.  W,  Wood),  1877. 
Bentley.      12b. 

Story  of  HolUnd  (Isabel  Don),  1886. 
Rirington.    3s.  ed. 

Sketches  in  Holland  and  Sc-andlnavia 
(A.  J.  C.  Hare).    Routledge.    $1.00. 

Servia  {Wm.  Denton).  1803. 

Church  and  People  of  Servia  (W.  T, 
Grieve),  1804. 

(Growth  of  Freedom  in  Balkan  Penin- 
sula (J-  G.  C.  Menohin).  1886,  Murray. 
lUs.  Od. 

Struggle  of  the  Balkans  for  Indepen- 
dence(A.  von  Huhn).  1880.     Murray,  Os. 

TbeCKispel  in  Bohemia  (E.  J.  Whately). 
Partridge.    2s.  6d. 

Histoiy  of  the  Waldenses  (J.  A.  Wylie). 
Cassell.    $1,36, 

The  Midnight  Sun.  In  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Russia  (J.  M.  Buckley),  1880. 
Lotbrop.     $8.00. 

Wanderings  in  Russia  and  Italy  (W. 
St.  C.  Baddetey),  1887.     Low.    58. 

Young  Folks'  History  of  the  Nether- 
lands' {Alei  Young).  Estes  &  Lauriat. 
$1  50. 

Land  of  the  Vikings.  Norway  (C.  Jur- 
gejiBon),  1868,     Scott. 

History  of  Norway  (H.  H.  Boyeeen), 
188)1.     Low.     79.  6d. 

Story  of  Norway  (U.  H.  Boyeeen).  Put- 
nam.    $1  50. 

History  of  Scandinavia  (E.  C,  Otte). 
Macmillan,    $1,50. 

The  White  Fields  of  France  (H.  Bonar), 
1870.     Carters.    $1.23, 

History  of  Switzerland  (H,  D.  S,  Mac- 
kensie).     Lothrop.     $1.50. 

Twelve  Years  in  Bulgaria  (Capt.  St. 
Clair).     Chapman,     tls. 

Five  Years  among  Bulgarians  and  Turks 
(H.  C.  Barkley),    Murray.    lOs.  8d. 

Life  in  Spain  (Tbombury).  Harpers. 
$1.50. 

A  Year  in  Spain  (A.  8.  Mackenzie),  8v. 
Harpers.    $3.75. 

Hand  Book  to  Spain.  Murray.  1B83. 
30s. 

Simny  Spain  (OUve  Patch).  18E6.  Caa- 
sel.    $3.50, 

Story  of  Spain  (E.  E.  Hale),  1889.  Put- 
nam.    $I.EO, 

Spain  and  the  Spaniards  (N.  L.  Theeb- 
lin).  Lee&Shepard.    $1.50, 

History  of  Spain  (J,  A.  HarriBon). 
Lothrop.     $t.50. 

Spain  (E.  de  Amicis),  Patnam.    $1,25. 

"Wanderings  in  Spain  (A.  J.  C.  Hare). 
Routledge.    $1.25. 


Italy. 
Italy  {J.  a  C.  Al-bott),    Dodd.  Mead* 


Co. 


3.00. 


Six  Months  in  Italy  (O.  S.  Hillard). 
188.1.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $3.00. 

Walks  in  Home  (A.  J,  C  Hare),  Rout- 
ledge,    $S.50. 

Cities  of  Northern  and  Central  Italy 
(A.  J.  C.  Hare).  Routledge.  Svols.  $a.00. 

FloreDce  (A.  J,  C.  Hare).  Routledge. 
$1.00, 

Venice  (A-  J.  C,  Hare),  Routledge, 
$1.00. 

Rti»aia. 

History  of  Russia  (A.  Kambaud).  2  v 
1880.    Alden.   $1.7S. 

Russian  Church  (A.  F.  Heard),  188$, 
Harpers.    $1,75, 

Russia  (J.  a.  C.  Abbott).  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co,     $2.00. 

Russia  Under  theTzirs  (Stephniak), 
1885.     Scribners,     $1,50. 

Underground  Ru9sia(Stephniak),  1683. 
Scribners.    $1.25. 

Russia  (D,  Mackenzie  Wallace),    1 
Holt.    $2.00. 

Boy  Travcilersin  Russia  (T.  W.  Knox)^ 
1880.     Harpers.    $3.10. 

Studies  in  Russia  (A.  J-  C-  Hare).  Rout- 
ledge.   $3  00. 

A  Winter  in  Russia  (T,  Gautier).  Holt 
$1.75. 

Young  Folks'  History  of  Russia  (N.  H. 
Dole).    Estes  >fe  Lauriat.    $1.60. 

The  Russian  Empire  (John  Geddia)^ 
Nelson.    $2,00. 

A  Trip  up  the  Volga  (H.  A-  M.  Johns- 
ton).    Porter  &  Coates.     $1.25. 

History  of  Russia  (R.  tJossip).  Oollina. 
2s. 

Russia  (Mrs.  Chester).    S.  P.  C,  K. 

All  the  RussUs  (E.  C.  PbiUips).  Ca»- 
sell.     00c. 

Russia  (H.  A.  Smith).  Routledge. 
$1.00. 

Twkfy. 

Crescent  and  Cross  (Mrs,  S,  T.  Martyn). 
Am.  Tract  3oc.    .90. 

Races  of  European  Turkey  (E.  t. 
Clark).     Dodd,  Mead  &.  Co.     $200. 

History  of  Ottoman  Turks  (B.  8. 
Creasy),  1B83.     Holt.     $2.50. 

The  Ottoman  Power  in  Europe  (E,  A, 
Freeman).     1887.     Macmillan. 

People  of  Turkey  (S.  Lane- Poole), 
2  vols. 

Among  the  Turks  (C.  Hamlin),  1879. 
Carters-     $1.50 

Constantinople  (T.  Gautier).  Holt 
$1,75. 

Turkey  |J.  Baker).    Holt.    $4.00. 

Land  of  the  Saracen  (Bayard  Taylo»)L 
Putnam.     $1  50. 

Christians  of  Turkey  (W.  Denton), 
Daldy.    5b. 

Dr.  Goodell'a  Forty  Years  in  tbeTurk- 
ish  Empire  (E.  D.  G.  Prime).  Carteri, 
$1.50. 


Sotrsi  anil  Commtntii. 


PttAT  FOR  Ameeica.— Pray  for 
frotvn  countries  of  tlie  North,  that  the 
people  may  he  wanned  by  the  Sun  of 
Sighteoiimtesg.  Pray  for  Alaska,  that 
thU  distaTit  home  field  may  be  toell  rulli. 
vated  for  Christ.  Pray  for  OreerHand 
and  Labrador,  that  the  brave  Moravian 
Tnitiionarieg  mag  confinue  to  be  success- 
ful  in  their  work.  Pray  for  Newfound- 
land and  Canada,  that  the  Lord  of  the 
Earveit  may  abundantly  bteaa  the  preach- 
ing of  His  Word. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  MiHsionarj 
Comniitte«  of  the  MothodUt  Episcopal 
Church  will  convene  in  St,  Paul's 
Church,  comer  of  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-second  Street,  New  York,  Wed- 
nesday, November  9th,  at  10  a.H. 

The  Board  of  Missions  has  elected  the 
following  from  (heir  body  to  represent 
them  in  the  MisBionary  Committee  : 
Mim»ters —  Drs.  Crawford,  Harrower, 
Goucher,  Buckley,  Goodsell,  King,  Tif- 
fany; Laymen — Alden  Speare,  J.D.  Slay- 
back,  Gen,  C.  B.  Fisk,  Charles  Scott, 
Judge  G.  O.  Reynolds  and  J.  S.  McLean. 
Alternates— 3/1  nfs/ers—C.  8.  Rogeni.A. 
L.  Brice,  S.  Hunt.  Laymen:  G.  J. 
Ferry,  Jas.  Floy,  J.  E,  Searles,  E.  B. 
Tuttle  and  J.  H.  Bentley. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death,  on 
October  27.  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Cornell,  for 
many  years  a  leading  member  of  the 
Board  of  Missions. 

The  Rev.  B.  M.  Adams,  Presiding  Elder 
of  the  Brooklyn  District,  New  York 
East  Conference,  has  been  elected  to  take 
the  place  of  the  late  Dr.  D.  Curry  in  tbe 
Board  of  Missions. 

On  October  25th  commenced  in  Phila- 
delphia tbe  first  session  of  the  Missionary 
Council  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  as  provided  for  by  tbe  last  Gen- 
eral Convention.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  recommending  to  the  House  of 
Bishops  the  creation  of  a  missionary 
jurisdiction  in  Alaska,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Bishop  for  that  flelil. 

Tbe  Board  of  Managers  of  tbe  Mis- 
sionary Society  at  its  last  session  ap- 
pointed Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev. 
Dr.  Reid,  to  represent  the  Society  at  a 
Uissionary  Convention  to  be  held  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  tbe  last  of  January,  1888. 

last  month  the  Rev.  D.W.  ThonioH.  of 
India,  was  elected  an  Honorary  Lift; 
Patron  of  tbe  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  by  the  Board 
of  Managers,  on  account  of  bis  very  lib- 
eral contributions  to  the  Society. 

Tbe  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society  at  their  meeting  in  October, 
a.doptcd  tbe  following ;  "  Resolved, 
That  the  thanks  of  this  Board  are  here- 
by tendered  to  Mrs.  Rev.  Dr.  Eddy  for 
tbe  admiraMa  poTtnSt  of  her  deceaaed 
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husband,  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
this  Society,  so  beautifully  framed:  and 
that  we  express  to  her  our  high  appre- 
ciation of  this  valuable  gift,  which  will 
hereafter  adorn  the  room  in  which  we 
assemble." 

Tbe  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Cliurch,  reports  the  receipts  for  tbe  year 
closingwith  September  30,  168T,  aa  |lt>0,- 
334.99 ;  an  increase  of  (33,230.16. 

llev.  Royal  G.  Wilder,  died  in  New 
York  City,  October  10,  1887,  in  the  Tlst 
year  of  bis  age.  Formany  yearshe  was 
a  missionary  in  India.  Returning  to  this 
country  ten  years  ago,  be  started  the 
Mistionary  Review,  which  he  conducted 
with  signal  ability.  The  Revieui  will 
hereafter  be  published  by  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails,  and  be  edited  by  Rev.  Drs.  J.  M, 
Sherwood  and  A.  T.  Pierson. 

Since  tbe  first  part  of  this  magazine 
was  printed,  we  have  seen  the  Moravian 
of  Oct.  26tb,  which  contains  a  letter 
from  Rev.  K.  E.  Wolff,  written  from 
Nushagah,  Alaska,  September  Ittt.  It  will 
be  eight  montlis  before  another  letter 
can  be  received  from  him  as  not  until 
late  next  Spring  can  a  ship  "plow  the 
waters  of  the  Nuahagak  River  and  find  a 
safe  anchorage  near  his  home."  He  has 
been  busy  digging  a  well  and  building  a 
school-bouse  and  wood-nhed.  Mad  dogs 
have  been  very  troublesome.  He  needs 
a  fence  around  tbe  house  to  keep  away 
the  dogs  and  Chinamen,  and  tbe  natives 
also  when  they  play  with  their  bows 
and  arrows  and  spears.  He  would  not 
be  able  to  open  tbe  school  until  late  in 
the  Fall.  All  the  members  of  tbe 
were  well  and  liappy. 


Til*  AmerloBa  Board. 

We  have  given  elsewhere  an  account 
of  tbe  report  made  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Board  as  to  tbe  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  the  outgoing  of 
missionaries,  and  the  latest  record  re- 
specting the  missions  of  the  Board.  Dr. 
R.  S.  Stoi-rs,  of  Brooklyn,  was  elected 
President  of  tbe  Board  to  take  tlie  place 
of  the  late  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  and  tbe 
other  officers  were  re-elected.  The  meet- 
ing was  of  unusual  interest  because  of  the 
debate  respecting  the  ijualifications  of 
missionaries,  and  we  rejoice  in  the  vic- 
tory of  those  who  are  generally  designa- 
ted as  conservatives.  The  claims  of  the 
progressionists  have  been  increasing 
each  year  for  at  least  three  yeais,  and  it 
is  better  to  be  too  strict  than  to  open  the 
door  to  that  which  would  be  likely  to 
result  in  a  lowering  of  the  claims  of  the 
Gospel  upon  both  heathen  and  Christian. 

Tbe  editor  of  tbe  New  V'ork  Independ- 
ent, who  was  present  at  the  debate,  fur- 
nishes the  following  as  tbe  substance  of 
the  action  of  tbe  Board  on  this  important 
aubject : 


"1,  That  the  Board,  acting  through  iti 
Prudential  Committee,  will  hereafter  u 
heretofore,  assume  and  exercise  the  right 
to  judge  and  determine  upon  the  qualifi- 
cations of  all  persons  applying  to  it  for 
appointment  and  support  as  foreign  mii- 
sionaries.  2,  That,  in  the  judgment  of 
tbe  Board,  tbe  Word  of  God  teaches  that 
the  moral  conduct  of  men  in  this  life, 
whether  living  and  dying  in  haatheu  or 
Christian  lands,  is  determinative  of  their 
condition  and  destiny  in  the  life  to  come, 
and  hence  that  this  Word  exctudee  the 
bypotbesis  that  any  persons  who  in  this 
life  have  failed  to  secure  the  great  salva- 
tion tlirough  Christ,  will,  after  death, 
have  another  probation  in  which  salva- 
tion will  be  offered  to  them,  and  by 
them  may  be  obtained.  3.  That  all  per- 
sr)ns  applying  to  the  Board  for  appoint- 
ment and  support  as  foreign  mlssion- 
aries.  if  holding  as  a  positive  faith  or  a 
probable  hypothesis,  the  doctrine  of  i 
second  probation  or  that  of  this  life  con- 
tinued into  the  next  life,  are  to  be  re- 
garded a^  not  possessing  the  proper 
qualifications  for  such  appointment  and 
support,  since  in  either  case  their  posi- 
tion is  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  and 
is  calculated  in  its  natural  effects  to  im- 
pair the  power  of  that  Word  over  buinan 


Our  imaBlouBrles  and  DfllHlona. 

Miss  Phebe  Bowe,  Miss  Oallimore  and 
Miss  E^aston,  all  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  sailed  from  Se* 
York  Oct.  39  for  India. 

Rev.  Neil  Madsen  sailed  from  NewYo^ 
Oct.  29  to  take  charge  of  mission  woA 
among  the  sailors  in  Calcutta,  India. 

On  November  13  there  will  sail  from 
New  York  for  Singapore  Rev.  B.  F.  West  ■ 
and  wife:  for  India  Rev.  Edwin  F.  FreiN 
and  wife.  Rev.  A.  E.  Winter  and  wife. 
Hiss  Anna  Thompson  and  Hiss  A.  C 
Proctor. 

On  October  12  there  sailed  from  New 
York  for  India  Mias  Minnie  F.  AbramB, 
for  Bombay,  and  Hiss  Mary  A.  Hughes 
for  Madras.  Mias  Hughes  is  tbe  daogh- 
ter  of  tbe  associate  editor  of  the  Ouidi 
to  Holiness. 

On  October  1st  the  following  mission- 
aries sailed  from  New  York  for  Bishop 
Taylor's  African  Missions;  H.  Garwood, 
.Alfred  Johnson.  Geo.  P.  Gale,  Andrew 
Ortlipp,  Wm.  Schneidmiller,  Wilbur  W. 
Cadle,  Miss  Annie  Whitfield,  Miss  Ra«e 
A.  Bowles,  Miss  Lizzie  McNeil.  Mrs.  Kate 
D.  Meeker.  Mrs.  Delia  A.  Wallace,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Hillman  and  thrw 
children,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Astley  and 
two  children,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  W,  Bar- 
ned  and  two  children. 

Rev.  Joseph  R.  Oortnerh-u  bem  a|>- 
pointed  a  missionary  under  Bisbop  Taylot 

Ura.  Jennie  IL  w«n*>Mn.  at  !»■*<«—■, 


New  York,  writes;  "  Among  those  who 
oailed  Octol>er  1st  from  San  Francisco 
for  foreigQ  shores  was  Dr.  May  E.  Carle- 
ton,  sent  oat  by  the  New  York  Branch  of 
the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 
Slie  goes  to  open  medical  work  in  Nan- 
king, China.  Dr.  Carletou  was  gmdu- 
ateil  rhim  Syracuse  Medical  College  in 
U8S.  and  completed  her  studies  in  the 
York  Poat-Graduate  Scbool  and 
I  HMpital.  Tae  prayer:^  of  the  tatny.  to 
whom  her  happy  life  of  Hacrifice  has 
be*n  an  inspiration  toward  everything 
noble  and  Christ  like,  will  follow  ber  as 
she  goes  forth  to  the  work  toward  wliicb 
■he  has  been  looking  through  years  of 
preparation,  and  to  which  she  is  gladly 
giring  her  life." 

We  have  only  lately  received  the  in^ 
telligeuce  of  the  deep  sorrow  that  during 
the  put  year  has  come  to  Dr.  J.  F. 
Thomson  and  wife,  of  our  South  Ameri- 
can Mission,  Their  eldest  daughter  died 
in  December  last,  and  two  more  daugh- 
ters died  in  March  last.  Many  will  sjm- 
pathiee  with  them. 

Dr.  Oeo.  A,  Stuart  writes  from  Wubu, 
Chios,  August  36:  "  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beebe, 
of  the  Philander  Smith  Memorial  Hos- 
pital at  Nanking,  were  aadly  bereaved 
by  the  loss  of  their  babe  on  the  It^th  of 
August.  TIio  little  body  was  interred  in 
the  ground  lately  bought  for  a  cemetery 
at  Nanking,  being  the  nrst  to  be  placed 
in  this  consecrated  ground.  May  the 
Lord  bless  this  trial  to  the  good  of  the 
bereaved  parents." 

Rev.  V.  0.  Hart  wrote  from  Kiukinng, 
China.  Sept.  12,  that  in  his  late  visit  to 
the  West  China  Mission  he  lived  in 
Chungking  flee  weeks.  All  was  quiet 
and  the  officials  pleasant.  He  made  an 
overland  journey,  passing  through  the 
main  cities  and  towns  to  test  the  spirit 
of  the  people  and  to  sell  books.  He 
traveled  on  loot,  and  in  obairs  and  by 
boat  over  700  miles  in  the  province  with- 
out any  particular  trouble.  He  found 
the  people  quiet,  orderly,  and  prosiierous. 
HeleftKev,  HO,  Cady  in  Chungking,  and 
thinks  the  mission  should  be  speeilily  re- 
inforced. 

We  sympathize  with  Brother  C.  I,. 
Davenport,  of  the  West  Central  African 
Mission,  in  the  great  sorrow  that  has 
come  to  him.  We  have  received  from 
him  the  following,  written  from  Dnndo, 
Africa,  July  34,  Irt'tT;  "1  returned  from 
the  aimual  meeting  of  our  mission  only 
to  Bnd  that  in  my  absence  (.Kid  had  called, 
and  the  soul  of  my  companion,  Mrs. 
Mary  li,  Myers  Davenport.  M.D.,  had 
gone  to  its  rest  above.  She  was  sick  but 
one  day  of  bilious  fever  in  an  aggravated 
form.  She  died  July  18,  189T,  at  11:30 
A.M.,  age  twenty -eight  years,  six  months 
and  twenty  days.  We  had  been  married 
two  years,  four  months  and  twenty- 
three  ddys.     Our  life  together  was  happy 
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throughout.  She  was  a  true  helpmeet,  a 
loving,  thoughtful  wife,  and  an  earnest, 
devoted  Christian.  I  much  desire  to 
take  a  medical  course,  the  Lord  willing, 
in  order  to  carry  forward  the  work  that 
she  BO  nobly  began.  Christ  is  exceed- 
ingly precious  to  me  at  this  time.  Pray 
for  me." 

TldlBK"  Traia  Pun^o  AndoDKo. 


We  are  receiving  regularly  copies  o( 
GiKPKL  if»  Au,  L\N'DB,  and  there  is  no 
paper  or  journal  that  ia  more  welcome 
to  our  home  than  it  is,  packed  full  as  it 
is  every  month  with  missionary  news 
We  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  "A  Million 
for  Missions  by  Collections  Only  "  and 
pray  earnestly  that  the  church  will  honor 
herself  by  giving  it. 

The  Lord  is  blessing  us  in  our  work  in 
Pungo  Aodongo,  though  through  the  pro- 
longed sickness  of  my  wife  and  thepei-- 
fti;t  indifference  of  the  native  children 
to  receive  an  education,  our  day  school 
has  not  been  veryproiperous;  still  in  the 
other  department  of  our  work  we  are 
able  to  report  progress. 

More  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  relig- 
ious books  and  tracts  have  been  distrib- 
uted during  the  past  month  than  in  any 
previous  month  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
is  thereby  being  awakened.  "Como  ser 
salvo"  (how  to  be  saved)  is  one  of  the 
books  which  liave  been  sjiecially  en- 
quired after.  Our  Sunday-school  has 
had  a  regular  attendance  of  over  sixty 
and  the  interest  is  increasing  The  Leaf 
CluKterg,  Huniiag-ickool  Advocalen  and 
reward  cards  sent  by  the  friends  in 
America  have  been  a  great  help  to  us  in 
our  Sunday-school  work. 

Self-support  is  assured  from  the  prof- 
its of  our  "Store,"  and  we  are  asking 
for  a  young  msn  for  teacher  as  my 
wife's  health  will  not  permit  her  to  at- 
tend to  the  school  any  longer.  One  of 
the  difficulties  of  our  work  here  is  the 
impoesibilty  ot  obtaining  native  female 
help  for  the  house,  or  girls  in  our 
schools.  The  social  customs  areall  against 
us  ill  this  respect,  but  we  trust  that  the 
Lord  will  remove  the  hindrances  in  the 
near  future. 

1  have  to  report  the  sad  news  of  the 
death  of  another  of  our  lady  mission- 
aries. Sister  Mary  Myers  Davenport, 
M.  D..  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  July  IS.  ISHT. 
after  a  few  hours' sickness,  "Idle  for 
Thee.  Lord  Jesus,  I  die  in  Africa  for 
Thee"  were  among  her  last  utterances. 
This  makes  four  of  our  lady  workeis 
who  have  gone  to  heaven  from  Africa. 

Bishop  Taylor  writes  that  he  hopes  to 
come  to  Angola  in  a  few  months  and  no 
doubt  will  visit  all  the  missions.  His 
presence  would  be  a  great  help  to  the 
missions  just  now  and  we  all  long  to  see 


Our  conference  was  called  to  at 
this  year  for  its  fourth  session  in  the 
very  hottest  portion  of  the  summer. 
Happily  the  beat  was  by  no  means  so 
intense  as  last  year.  The  date  aptioinled 
was  August  II.  but  Bishop  Warren  not 
arriving  in  Yokoliama  until  noon  of  that 
day,  there  was  no  regular  meeting  of 
the  conference  until  the  next  morning. 
The  afternoons  were  devoted  to  mission 
meetings,  and  the  evenings  to  anniver- 
saries and  addresses  The  work  of  tba 
conference  passed  oil  very  smoothly. 
The  routine  of  business  was  interrupted 
by  one  sad  incident :  the  arraigning  of 
one  who  had  just  been  transferred  home, 
and  the  sending  ot  well -supported 
dence  of  his  gross  immorality  to  his 
conference.  Our  hearts  were  grieved 
for  one  thus  fallen  who  had  been  greatly 
loved  and  respected.  On  the  other 
hand  a  pleasant  featare  ot  the  aesaioo 
was  the  decisive  step  taken  toward  or- 
ganic union  with  the  other  Methodist 
bodies  in  Japan.  The  Canadian  Metho- 
dist Mission  stands  ready  to  unite  with, 
us  whenever  the  General  Conference 
gives  its  consent,  and  we  hope  that  two 
of  the  three  othe'r  Methodist  missions 
will  join  heart  and  hand  in  the  union  at 
no  distant  date.  Union  is  in  the  air. 
Should  the  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 
tionalist  churches  in  Japan  unite, 
been  proposed,  they  would  form  so  ef- 
fective a  working  force,  with  sudi 
strong  attractive  power,  as  to  greatly 
weaken  the  influence  of  a  divided  Metho- 
dism. The  Japanese  respect  numl)erB, 
and  cannot  appreciate  that  diversity  of 
sects  in  (.liristianity.  which  is  perhaps 
more  forcibly  apparent  here  than  in  any 
other  mission  field.  Moreover,  they  arw 
intensely  national  in  their  feelings.  The 
yaiiMlo  dama»hii,  or  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
Japan,  being  carried  into  their  religion 
aa  well  as  their  politics,  a  united  Metho- 
dist Church  of  Japan  would  call  forth 
more  regard  than  an  American  or  Cana- 
dian organization,  "The  United 
Church  of  Christ  in  Japan"  (Presby- 
terian) has  already  appreciated  this  ad- 

The  work  of  the  year  has  been  fair. 
Some  progress  is  manifest  in  almost 
every  direction.  The  full  members 
number  1.970,  a  gain  of  218  over  last 
year.  This  by  no  means  represents  the 
results  of  the  work  done  in  the  ingath~ 
Bring  of  souls,  but  is  in  spite  of  an  ex- 
tensive pruning  away  of  unworthy 
members.  On  the  rolls  are  524  proba- 
tioners. The  collections  show  a  net 
gain  of  560  yen,  and  amount  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  S.-lOl  yen.  This  includes  all 
moneys  collected  by  the  native  church 
for  benevolences,  pastoral  support,  cur- 
rent expenses,  etc.     The  advance  tuward 
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self-support  was  not,  on  the  whole,  ^^bat 
it  eliouid  have  been,  though  a  few 
chargee  have  done  grandly,  The  prob- 
lem is  nol  yet  solvpd.  On  Sunday,  after 
an  excellent  lore-feast.  Bishop  Warren 
ordained  a  class  of  deacons,  Bome  of 
whom  had  been  elected  two  fears  be- 
fore. The  Bisbop  then  preached,  Bro. 
Davidson  interpreting.  The  evening 
sermon  bj  Bro.  Kurimura  was  followed 
by  the  ordination  ot  elders.  R.  S, 
Maclay  was  elected  as  clerical,  and  J.  O. 
Spencer  as  lay,  delegate  to  the  General 
Conference.  They  were  especially  in- 
Btrucled  to  represent  the  Japan  Confer- 
ence as  protesting  against  a  nuHsionary 
fiisbop  for  Japan  go  Iour  as  we  remain  a 
"part  of  American  Methoditm, 

N'ot  the  least  notable  event  of  the  past 
year  is  the  completii>n  of  Ooucber  Hall 
Bt  Aoyama,  Tokio,  a  tine  brick  building. 
two  stories  and  a  mansard,  well  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  flouriabing  English 
Bchool.  In  its  commodious  cbnp el  our 
conference  sessions  nere  held,  and  in 
the  basement,  in  a  large  room  destined 
eometime  to  be  a  chemical  laboratory,  a 
common  table  was  spread  and  all  the 
foreigners  ate  together.  As  many  as 
forty  were  present  at  some  of  the  meals. 
This  included  risitors  and  the  ladits  of 
the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety. The  presence  of  our  genial  bishop 
■nd  his  party  was  a  pleuaure  and  an  in- 
Bpiraticn  to  all.  Mrs,  Warren  won 
golden  opinions  by  the  earneat  eyrapa- 
Ihy  she  manifested  in  the  woik.  Iowa 
bas  a  well-known  leprefentative  in  Mrs, 
Uiller.  of  Waterloo.  The  Sunday  after 
conference  the  bithop  preached  a  mas- 
terly sermon  to  a  crowded  house  in  the 
"  meijikuido,"  tbebuilding  made  famous 
by  President  Warren's  address.  Bro. 
Correll  took  full  noterf,  and  interpreted 
the  discourse  as  well  as  be  was  able  after 
the  bishop  had  finished.  This  confer- 
ence session  has  been  a  succefsful  open- 
ing to  what,  we  trust,  will  be  the  best 
year  so  far  in  the  history  ot  our  work  in 
Japan.     Brethren,  pitiy  forus. 

Following  are  the  appointments: 

AOMORi  DiBTRKT.— Gideon  F.  Draper, 
P,  E,  Aomori,  K.  Sawai ;  Hirosaki,  Y. 
Aibara  ;  Kurishi.  supplied  by  T.  Fujita  ; 
Uorioka,  8.  Matsumoto. 

Hakodate  Dcstric-t.— C.  W,  Green, 
V.  E.  Fnkuyaina,  K.  Sakada :  Hako- 
date, C.  Nakayania;  Hakodate  circuit, 
T.  Hasegawa  ;  Otaiu,  U.  Yamada. 

Woman's  Foieign  Missionary  Sociefy. 
Caroline  Wright  Memorial  School,  Miss 
Hampton  |in United  States),  Misa  Hewitt, 
3Irss  Kaulbach. 

Woman's  work,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Green. 

Nagasaki  Distbict,— J.  C.  Davison, 
P.  E,  Agune.  supplied  by  Y.  Kubota; 
Fukuoka,  K,  Asuga ;  Takuahinia,  S. 
Tamada ;  Eajiki,  to  be  supplied ;  £ama- 


moto,  B,  Kurimura  ;  Kummi  and  Yane- 
gawa,  R.  Uahijima ;  Nagasaki,  T, 
Eikuchi;  Sendai,  to  be  supplied;  Yatsu- 
shiro.  K.  Ichiku. 

Cobleigh  Seminary,  theological  de- 
partment, C.  Bishop,  principal ;  English 
department,  D,  S.  Spencer. 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 
Kuasui  lo  Gakko,  Miss  Uussell,  Miss 
Everding,  Misa  Elliott, 

Fukuoka  girls' school,  Miss  Gbeer  (in 
United  Htates),  Miss  Braith. 

Xaoota  DiBTRiOT,— W.  C,  Davidson, 
P.  E.  Aiumi.  to  be  supplied  ;  Ebimura, 
to  be  supplied ;  lida,  to  be  supplied  ; 
Malsumoto.  H.  Hirata ;  Matsushiro,  C 
Iwai ;  Xishiwo,  B.  Onuki  ;  Xagoya,  H. 
Yamaka;  Tabara.  to  be  supplied:  Ta- 
knlo,   T.  Otake  :  Toyohashi,  to   be  sup- 

ToKio  DiflTBiCT.— J,  @oper,  P.  E. 
Sakuyama,  to  be  supplied;  Sendai,  T. 
Yamada ;  Shimosa,  supplied  by  T. 
Kogushi;  Bhirakawa,  K.  Osaka:  Tendo, 
supplied  by  —  Matsugaira.  Tokio ; 
Aoyama,  supplied  by  Y.  Honda:  Asakusa, 
to  be  supplied  ;  Kanda,  R.  Ishisuka; 
Mita.  to  be  supplied;  Tsukiji,  to  be  sup- 
plied: Yolsuya,  to  be  supplied,  Urawa, 
supplied  by  K,  Yamanouchi ;  Utcuno- 
miya,  J,  Oba;  Yamagata,  to  be  supplied; 
Yonczawa,  C,  Nagano. 

H.  W.  Swartz.  M.D„  and  J.  G,  Cleve- 
land, educational  work  in  S'endai,  mem- 
bers of  Sendai  Quarterly  Conference. 

8,  Ogata,  Gospel  Society  woik. 

G.  Nakano,  at  school  (Tokio). 

Tokio  Ei  Wa  Gakka,  K.  8.  Maclay, 
general  director. 

Philander  Smith  Biblical  Institute,  R. 
8.  Maclay  and  M.  S,  Vail,  instructors;  Y, 
Honda,  tutor. 

El  WaOakko,  preparatory  department, 
J.  O.  Spencer,  principal,  E,  R.  Fulkerson, 
vice-principal,  W.  C.  Eitcbin,  Sara  A. 
Maclay,  H.  8,  Ailing,  instructors. 

Kaigan  Jo  Uakko,  Miss  Atkinson,  Miss 
Watson,  Miss  Vance. 

Woman's  work— Tokio,  Miss  M.  A. 
Spencer,  Mrs.  8.  A,  Maclay,  Mrs,  W.  C. 
Kitchin,  Mrs,  E.  W,  Vail,  Mrs,  A.  R 
Spencer :  Sendai.  Mrs,  C.  W.  Van 
Petten,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Swartz,  Mrs.  J.  G, 
Cleveland. 

Yokohama  District.— I.  H.  Correll, 
P,  E,  llachoji,  to  be  supplied;  Ilenjo, 
to  be  supplied  ;  Eanagawa,  to  be  sup- 
plied; Kunagaye,  K,  Nakagaun;  Oda- 
waru,  to  be  supplied-;  Yokohama,  H, 
EimuTB.  I.  H.  Correll,  publishing  agent. 

W.  8.    Worden,  m,d.,   Gospel  Society 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
—Bible  Woman's  Training  Pehool.Miss 
Holbrook  ;  day-schools,  Miss  Bulofson. 
— Norlhurettem  ChrUtiaa  Advocate. 


The  «rowtb  of  b  year. 

On  July  Bth,  1886,  1  visited  the  town 
of  Honjo,  on  the  Tokio  District,  siitf 
miles  from  Tokio,  and  the  adjoining  vil- 
lage of  Shimamura,  accompanied  by  I 
couple  of  native  helpers.  The  Kamt 
evening  we  held,  as  I  am  told,  the  first 
Christian  service  ever  held  there  Tbs 
audience  numbered  about  eighty  pereoni 
and  was  gathered  in  the  dwelling  house 
of  one  Tajinia  Zenbei,  a  wealthy  silk  pro- 
ducer. We,  the  native  helpers  and  my-  ■ 
self,  spoke  to  the  people  tiU  midnight, 
and  then  they  were  loth  to  leave. 

Shimamura  is  a  good-sized  villggt 
composed  mostly  of  silk  workers.  The 
next  morning  I  baptized  Tajima  Zenbri 
and  two  young  boys.  These  were  tha 
first  persons  baplized  in  Shimamura, 

We  then  left  Shimamura  and  returned 
to  Honjo,  where  this  same  evening  (Sit- 
urday)  we  held  a  large  meeting.  This  a 
a  place  of  about  -5,000  people.  There  wm 
not  at  that  time,  as  I  was  told,  a  bap- 
tized Christian  in  the  plac«.  Pe6plewb(i 
were,  with  perhaps  one  eiiception,  unbe- 
lievers, had  before  my  arrival  secoied 
permission  of  the  police  to  bold  tbenif«I- 
ing,  had  renttd  and  lighted  a  ball  U 
their  own  expense,  and  hfld  advertised 
the  meeting  all  over  the  town,  and  ill 
this  out  of  a  desire  to  bear  about  Chris- 
tianity, so  that  at  meeting  time  we  had 
the  hall  and  street  crowded  as  far  as  the 
people  could  hear.  The  speaking  lasted 
from  8  to  12  o'clock  at  night.  Tbe  next 
day  one  of  the  hearers  at  this  meeting 
followed  us  to  the  next  town,  where  we 
have  a  church,  and  1  baptized  him  with 
others.  He  thus  became  the  first  bsp- 
tized  Christian  in  Uonjo.  As  yet  no 
church  organization  had  been  began  at 
either  place. 

At  the  conference  which  soon  followed 
Honjo  was  made  a  circuit,  with  Shima- 
mura as  one  of  the  appointments,  and 
marked  "to  be  supplied."  as  too  man; 
of  our  circuits  are  of  necessity  marked. 
Later  in  tbe  year  one  of  the  helpers  wbo 
first  accompanied  me  there  was  centta 
work  up  the  circuit.  One  year  ha( 
passed  and  the  conference  statistics  shnw 
tiie  following  result : 

Probationers,  Q;  full  memliers,  8S:  liv 
cal  preachers,  1 :  children  baptized,  9; 
adults  baptized,  85;  number  of  cburchM, 
1:  Talue  of  church.  tlflO:  paid  for  build- 
ing church,  91CHI:  current  ex penses.  (4*-- 
81;  Sunday-schools.  I :  teachers  in  Sun- 
day-school, 4:  scholars  in  Sunday-school. 
36;  contributed  for  education,  f  1, 45;  for 
other  collections  fSAO. 

This  point  is  in  a  good  spiritual  coadi- 
dition  and  very  promising;  and  let  it  b< 
observed  thstupto  the  present  this  work 
has  not  cost  the  MisiiioDary  Society  of 
our  church  .one  dollar,  except  thesmtU 
amount   nefniioatj    to  gmj    tha  absn 
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named  helper  for  a  part  of  the  year,  and 
for  the  coming  year  Honjo  promises,  he- 
sides  paying  its  other  expenses,  to  help 
pay  its  pastor.  A  large  part  of  the 
money  necessary  to  huild  the  church 
was  contributed  by  that  first  convert, 
Tajima  Zenbei. 

Real  self-support  will  come  somewhat 
slowly,  but  it  is  com  ing.  Other  instances 
might  be  related  much  like  the  above. 

Nagasaki,  Japan, 


»■♦*»>«■ 


Xldlos*  from  Koretu 

Rev.  H.  G.  Appenzeller  writes  from 
Seoul,  Korea : 

"  On  Easter  I  had  my  second  baptism 
in  Korea.  I  have  previously  reported  a 
religioas  work  among  the  Japanese  here. 
I  met  the  Bible  class  through  the  winter, 
and  on  Easter  a  young  man  asked  for 
and  received  baptism.  He  is  a  constable, 
but  being  on  duty  only  every  other  day, 
be  asked  permission  to  come  to  our 
iohool.  Other  students  are  seeking  the 
;ruth,  but  they  are  very  cautious  because 
>f  the  danger. 

"As  to  our  school  work,  sixty-three 
itadents  were  enrolled,  and  on  the 
whole,  greater  parseverance  and  enthusi- 
asm I  have  n<^er  seen.  Most  of  the  stu- 
ients  are  poor.  All  classes  and  nearly 
jverj  province  are  represented. 

"  In  March  last  the  President  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  a  Korean  of  high  rank, 
asked  me  for  students  to  be  put  in  the 
telegraph  office.  Just  as  the  school  was 
closing  four  of  the  boys  were  appointed. 
They  knew  a  little  English  before  they 
came  to  me. 

'•  Oor  school  is  known  to  the  Koreans 
and  undoubtedly  will  be  depended  upon 
by  the  Government,  for  some  time  at 
least,  to  fit  men  to  take  places  of 
responsibility.  Our  school  eclipses  all 
others  numerically,  and  I  hope  for  deep 
spirituality  it  will  even  stand  first.  If 
we  can  get  some  of  these  young  men 
soundly  converted  to  God,  they  will  be  a 
power  wherever  they  are  sent.** 

Mr.  Appenzeller  writes  again  on 
August  Ist : 

**You  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the 
first  fruits  of  our  labors  are  being  gar- 
nered. On  June 24th,  at  4:33  P.M.,  in  the 
quiet  of  my  sitting  room,  1  baptized  and 
received  on  probation  a  young  Korean 
who  professed  a  desire  to  fiee  from  the 
wrath  to  come. 

"This  young  man  was  placed  in  my 
school  where  he  at  once  took  high  rank 
as  a  faithful  student.  He  was  supported 
there  by  the  young  Japanese  officer 
whom  I  baptized  over  a  year  ago. 

'*To  me  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  grati- 
tude that  in  the  first  year  of  our  school 
two  of  its  students  have  sought  baptism. 
I  believe  this  young  brother:  will  walk 
in  the  way  he  has  dhosen. 


''Our  new  College  Hall  is  going  up 
steadily.  It  will  be  a  splendid  building 
when  finished. " 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  B.  Scranton  writes  from 
Seoul,  Korea  : 

"  The  King  of  Korea  has  given  a  name 
to  the  grounds  occupied  by  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society.  The  Chinese  char- 
acters mean,  *  Pear  Flower  School 
Grounds.*  The  identical  paper  giving 
the  name  sent  from  the  Foreign  Office 
was  posted  upon  a  board  and  then 
framed,  and  a  Korean  artist  having 
painted  it  to  make  it  weather  proof,  it 
now  hang^  in  the  gateway  of  the 
'  \Voman*s  Home.*  He  also  sent  a 
'*  Kuisee,**  a  soldier  from  an  honored  bat- 
talion, a  little  higher  than  the  ordinary 
soldier,  from  which  battalion  guards  of 
honor  are  chosen  for  the  legations  and 
foreigners  of  infiuence. 

**  Not  many  days  after  the  arrival  of 
the  above  at  the  'Woman's  Home*  a 
similar  recognition  and  'Kuisee*  were 
sent  to  our  school  under  Mr.  Appenzel- 
ler *s  care,  and  a  few  weeks  later  the 
Hospital  was  in  like  manner  remem- 
bered. 

"The  Hospital  name  is  rather  difficult 
of  translation,  but  we  have  concluded  to 
call  it  in  English  the  'Universal  Hospi- 
tal.* This  more  concisely  expresses  the 
Chinese  characters.  Its  meaning  is  that 
all  sorts  of  benefits  are  scattered  abroad, 
that  all  sorts  of  diseases  are  healed,  and 
that  the  poor  and  sick  are  fed  ,  and 
clothed. 

"The  'Kuisee*  carries  with  him  some 
slight  power.  He  is  a  sort  of  policeman 
who  has  the  power  of  arrest  among  the 
lower  classes.  He  becomes,  however, 
our  servant,  subject  to  our  orders  entirely 
and  receives  his  pay  chiefiy  from  us. 

*BeHide  Government  recognition  we 
are  gaining  by  our  work  the  favor  of  the 
people. 

"  I  wish  to  express  my  gratilude  to 
Dr.  Heron,  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission, 
for  his  oft-repeated  kindly  assistance  at 
the  Hospital.  I  frequently  require  pro- 
fessional help  and  Dr.  Heron  has  always 
baen  more  than  willing  to  assist,  and 
during  two  enforced  absences  he  has 
kindly  taken  entire  charge  of  the  Dis- 
pensary in  addition  to  his  own  labors.** 


From  the  Weal  Oblna  fHisslona 

Rev.  H.  Olin  Cady  writes  from  Chung- 
king. China.  August  11,  1887: 

*  Bro.  Hart  and  Dr.  Morley  of  the  Eng- 
lish Wesley  an  Mission  left  here  the  morn- 
ing of  June  27th  for  a  trip  to  the  '  Salt 
Wells*  of  Chentu,  the  capital  of  this 
province,  and  from  thence  to  0-Mei*Shan, 
a  celebrated  mountain  in  this  province  to 
which  crowds  of  Buddhist  pilgrims  resort 
every  year,  coming  from  Thibet  and  the 
far  west  as  well  as  from  China  proper. 


"  At  this  place  they  will  join  Rer. 
Ernest  Taber,  our  companion  to  Chung- 
king. The  company  took  a  supply  of 
Gospels  and  tracts  to  dispose  of  to  the  pil« 
grims  In  this  way  the  Gospel  will  be 
carried  to  many  remote  places  by  the  re- 
turning pilgrims.  I  expect  the  entire 
party  will  return  to  this  city  the  last 
of  August. 

"  I  am  enjoying  my  first  summer  in 
China;  am  living  in  our  'own  hired  house.* 
The  weather  has  been  warm,  over  lOO* 
in  the  shade.  It  has  been  over  90"*  at  9 
p  m.  Am  in  good  health,  do  not  go  out 
much  in  the  sun  as  mywork  is  on  the  lan- 
guage, for  learning  which  I  am  favorably 
situated.  No  English-speaking  people 
live  next  me.  At  present  there  is  only 
one  English-speaking  person  in  the  city. 
Rev.  Geo.  Nicoll,  Chma  Inland  mission. 

*'The  city  seems  peaceable.  We  have 
done  nothing,  as  yet,  toward  getting  a 
new  site  or  building.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  I  understand,  will  conameDce 
to  build  this  fall.  They  are  quite  strong^ 
here. 

"I  am  in  hopes  the  rest  of  our  mis- 
sionaries will  be  back  soon.  Even  then 
the  workers  would  be  far  too  few  for 
this  large  and  important  field. 

'The  trip  Bro.  Hart  has  taken  will  en- 
able him  the  better  to  lay  before  the  Board 
the  prospects  and  needs  of  this  province.** 

August  29th,  1887. 

**Bro.  Hirt,  Dr.  Faber  and  Dr.  Arthur 
Morley  returned  from  their  trip  to 
Chentu.  the  capital  of  this  province,  and 
from  '0-mei'  the  celebrated  mountain  of 
Buddha,  last  Wednesday,  August  24th. 
They  report  a  large  amount  of  hooka 
sold  and  altogether  a  pleasant  and  profit- 
able trip,  the  people  generally  friendly, 
and  the  scenery  up  the  mountains  grand. 
Immense  numbers  of  pilgrims  were  at 
the  mountain  going  and  coming. 

"  Here  at  Chungking  the  weather  has 
been  quite  warm.  I  have  remained  in 
the  city  thus  far.  My  health  has  been 
good. 

* 'There  seems  to  be  in  this  city  many 
Chinamen  of  bad  character.  New  of- 
ficers have  lately  been  appointed  who 
seem  to  be  determined  to  put  down  law- 
lessness. 

•*Bro8.  Hart,  Faber  and  Dr.  Morley 
left  for  down  the  river  Saturday, 
August  2Tth. 

"I  shall  be  alone  until  some  one  comea 
from  America.     I  hope  that  it  will  not 
belong,  and  that  several  new  ones,  be- 
sides as  many  of  the  old  force  as  poa* 
sible,  will  be  here  this  fall.*' 


♦  •  » 


The  Oermao  J  Conference, 

Rev.  P.  Gustav  Junker  writes  from. 
Bremen,  Germany,  Sept.  80,  1877 : 

*<  Our  conference  was  a  very  pleasant 
and  blessed  time.    Bishop  Ninde  won  iha 
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love  of  all  the  bretliren  and  his  sermon 
and  speeches  will  long  be  remembered. 
The  conference  took  place  in  Caseel, 
known  to  all  travelers  as  the  residence 
of  the  former  electors  of  Hesse  Caseel. 
Methodism  has  a  firm  footing  in  Capsel. 

"  Twelve  years  ago  I  preached  there 
for  the  first  time.  The  little  congrega- 
tion of  eight  hearers  assembled  in  the 
room  of  a  lady  who  has  done  much  for 
Methodism.  Among  the  hearers  was  a 
young  man  who  for  the  first  time  was  in 
a  Methodist  meeting.  He  came  again  in 
the  evening  when  the  room  was  crowded. 
At  the  close  of  the  sermon  he  giasped  my 
hand  and  said,  *  I  see  that  1  am  wander- 
ing the  wrong  way;  may  God  help  me  to 
come  back  to  Him.' 

"He  was  converted  and  became  a 
faithful  member  and  a  stewaid  of  the 
church. 

"After  twelve  years  the  society  in  Cas- 
eel was  able  to  entertain  the  Annual  Con- 
ference of  more  than  60  members.  The 
congregation  numbers  98  members 
and  64  probationers.  The  total  contribu- 
tions of  the  society  for  Eelf-support  and 
benevolent  collections  reached  2,2C0 
marks,  surely  a  large  sum  from  a  mem- 
bership of  workingmen  and  servants. 

**  The  Lord  is  with  us  in  our  conference. 
There  are  now  7,107  members  in  full 
connection,  an  increase  of  873 ;  2,K8 
probationers,  an  increase  of  29.  We 
have  526  preaching  places,  244  Sunday- 
schools,  819  ofiicers  and  teachers,  10,592 
scholars  of  all  ages. 

"The  contributions  the  last  year  in 
marks  were  as  follows  :  Current  ex- 
penses, 36,900;  preachers'  salaries,  43,077: 
interest  on  chapel  debts,  12,831;  rents, 
13,246;  church  building,  27,263;  the  poor, 
1,907  ;  Sunday-schools.  7,097  ;  other  be- 
nevolent collections  for  the  home  work, 
10,889;  Missionary  Society,  4,972;  Tract 
Society  310;  Bible  Society,  264:  Sunday- 
school  Union,  207;  Board  of  Education, 
281 ;  Bishops'  Fund,  188.  The  total  of 
contributions  were  159,432  marks. 

**  The  church  property  of  the  conference 
consists  of  20  chapels,  46  chapel  build- 
ings, with  which  are  connected  parson- 
ages, 12  dwelling  houses,  2  buildings  for 
other  purposes  (Printing  House  and  Sem- 
inary), altogether  80  buildings  and  11  lots 
which,  together  with  church  furniture 
and  funds  for  chapel  building  and  paying 
debts,  have  a  value  of  1,741,485  marks, 
with  a  total  indebtedness  of  719,432 
marks. 

**  During  the  past  year  1,267  persons 
joined  the  church,  yet  by  deaths,  remov- 
als, emigration,  withdrawals,  and  expul- 
sions the  net  increase  was  only  378. 

* 'There  are  many  cities  and  towns  where 
the  work  of  our  church  is  needed,  but 
"we  cannot  enter  them  for  want  of  funds. 
As  pur  great  cities  are  growing,  our  work 
in  them  becomes  more  expensive.    Al- 


ready it  is  very  difScult  to  find  suitable 
halls  at  a  moderate  price.  Street  preach- 
ing being  not  allowed  in  Germany  we 
must  rent  halls  at  high  prices  or  quit  the 
field. 

"Our  Book  Concern  is  in  a  healthy  state 
and  well  managed,  and  our  periodicals 
have  annually  a  large  circulation. 

"The  Martin  Idission  Institute  had  last 
year  only  six  students;  but  it  began  this 
year  with  fifteen.  The  work  done  by 
the  teachers  and  students  is  reported  as 
very  satisfactory.  The  principal,  the 
Rev.  O.  A.  C.  Achard,  has  been  elected 
delegate  to  the  next  Ceneral  Conference; 
Kev.  E.  Gebhardt,  alternate. 

"  We  have  to  thank  God  for  many  en- 
couraging facts.  Thewoikis  prcgrefs- 
ing;  our  members  are  earnest  Chrigtians 
and  every  circuit  reports  conversions. 

"The  infiuence  of  Methodism  on  the 
State  Church  is  not  inconsiderable.  In 
towns  and  villages  the  pastors  of  the 
State  Church  are  awake  to  rhake  Meth- 
odism "superfluous,"  as  Dr.  Christlieb 
wrote. 

"  Not  long  ago  Prof.  Eolde,  of  Erlangen 
University,  lectured  before  the  Synod  of 
Bavarian  Protestant  clergymen  atcut 
the  best  methods  to  combat  Methodism, 
and  at  the  close  of  his  lecture  he  said  : 
'  Methodism  will  not  be  opposed  suc- 
cessfully through  police  regulations, 
which  are  unworthy  of  the  Church,  but 
thereby  with  the  same  energy  with 
which  we  oppose  the  Methodist  heresies 
with  earnest  prayer  through  the  Word 
of  God,  we  try  to  Jearn  what  Methodism 
may  have  that  is  good  and  excellent — in- 
defatigable zeal.  Bible  knowledge,  mak- 
ing good  use  of  time  and  place,  practical 
manner,  soul-stirring  and  lively  services, 
the  discipline  which  is  regardlessly  prac- 
ticed on  her  members,  nctwithetanding 
the  sacrifices  demanded  of  thiem,  and  the 
encouraging  of  lay  work  in  the  church  by 
giving  each  one  a  place  suitable  to  his 
talents.' 

"If  the  Lutheran  clergy  can  learn  all 
these  things  from  Methodism  it  cannot 
be  so  bad  and  it  has  done  a  good  and 
necessary  work  for  Germany.  " 


Inciter  fyoni  Finland. 

Rev.  B.  A.  Carlson,  writes  from  Hel- 
singfors,  Finland.  September  17,  1887: 

I  have  just  now  returned  from  my 
first  quarter  traveling  for  this  ccnler- 
ence  year,  having  visited'all  ourmissicns 
of  this  country,  and  some  new  places. 
Our  work  is  enlarging  in  every  place, 
and  the  Lord  is  with  His  people. 

In  every  society  that  I  have  visited.  I 
have  preached  several  limes,  and  held 
the  Lord's  supper  and  quarterly  confer- 
ence. At  every  quarterly  conference  a 
financial  plan  like  that  here  below  has 
been  presented  and  accepted. 


At  Helsingfors.  Estimate  conceining 
allowance  for  gathering  of  means  for 
necessary  expenses  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Society  at  Helsingfors  for  this 
conference  year: 

1.  Help  to  hall  rents mk.  TOO 

2.  To  current  expenses "    2C0 

3.  "self-support "  250 

4.  "  chapel  building ••  200 

5.  "  missionary  society. .. .  "  150 

6.  "  other  benevolent  pur- 

poses   "    100 

Total  mark  1,.^00 

At  Helsingfors  our  cause  is  gaining  a 
greater  and  greater  confidence.  It  is  t 
matter  of  an  especial  rejoicing  that  we, 
at  the  present  season,  often  have  more 
than  fifty  persons  gathered  in  our  class- 
meetings,  and  some  of  these  atk  for  our 
praying  for  them  almost  in  every  meet- 
ing, and  during  the  time  to  come  we 
wait  for  a  great  blessing  in  all  brsrcbcs 
of  our  congregation. 

The  10-18  of  this  month  I  was  invited 
by  our  dear  brother  Captain  R.  Schul- 
man,  in  Nyslott,  to  preach  there,  which  I 
also  did.  The  only  college  house  of  the 
city  was  opened  to  be  used  by  me,  and  I 
had  the  gladness  of  pr^ching  there 
every  time  to  a  houseful  or  attentive  and 
thankful  hearers. 

Captain  Schulman,  a  member  of  our 
church,  is  at  Nyslott,  the  chief  of  a 
company  of  soldiers,  whom  he  is  exer- 
cising in  service  of  war,  after  which 
they  are  divided  in  regular  armies.  He 
related  to  me  with  much  sadnesp.  that 
nearly  all  these  soldiers  are  without  a 
Bible,  both  when  they  are  coming  and 
going  away.  But  during  the  time  ther 
are  there,  Captain  Schulrran  is  reading 
the  Bible  and  holding  prayers  with  them 
as  often  as  he  has  time.  Besides  he  is 
holding  in  the  place  a  Sunday-Echool 
every  Sunday.    Uod  bless  his  work. 

Our  need  of  native  preachers  is  every- 
where more  and  more  felt. 

The  time  is  even  at  hand  that  we  as 
soon  as  possible  must  translate  and  pub- 
lish the  articles  of  religion  of  our  church 
and  general  rules  in  the  Finlandian  lan- 
guage, and  a  hymn  book  in  the  said 
language  must  also  be  published.  But 
for  this  I  need  an  especial  help. 


Letter  from  Nonvaj. 

Rev.  M.  Olsen  writes  from  Poregmnd, 
Norway,  September  29,  18OT : 

"  At  the  same  occasion  as  I  adviEeyou 
of  the  change  of  my  address.  I  shall  brin^ 
my  hearty  thanks  for  The  Gospel  Ik  All 
Lands,  which  monthly  journal  I  have 
received  in  nearly  two  years.  It  has 
not  only  been  interesting  to  me,  but  also 
a  very  useful  tidings,  informing  me 
about  the  mission^s  work  in  difl^Bt 
countries  and  therein  I  bwabeeniblfl  to 
speak  better  abontit  to  tlie  petple. 


NOVEMBER  MEETINGS. 
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**  Porsgrund  is  atowD  with  about  3,500 
inhabitants,  and  is  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  Skien  River.  In  the  summer-time  it 
is  a  Tery  beautiful  and  healthy  place, 
bat  in  the  winter  there  lies  often  a  very 
thick  fog  over  the  town.  The  piime 
trade  is  shipping  of,  cargoes  of  timber, 
but  these  commerces  are  in  the  last  time 
gone  much  back.  Now  they  have  begun 
with  some  fabric  trades. 

*'  Our  last  conference  was  held  here  in 
May  and  was  presided  over  by  Bishop 
Ninde.  I  was  then  removed  from  Sorps- 
borg  to  this  place.  There  are  187  mem- 
bers in  the  community,  and  125  children 
in  the  Sunday-school.  We  have  a  nice, 
though  frugal  church,  which,  before  the 
conference,  was  trimmed  up  and  also 
there  was  built  a  convenient  sacristy. 
They  passed  the  million  line  last  year, 
and  we  will  also  do  our  best  this  year. 

'*  With  regard  to  the  spiritual  condition 
of  the  community,  I  know  that  God  has 
done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are 
glad.  We  have  in  proportion  to  the 
place  large  congregations,  and,  thanks  be 
to  God,  we  receive  often  great  blessings 
from  Him.  It  is  our  wish  td  walk  a  holy 
life  in  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  spread  his  blessed  Gospel  to  our 
fellow- men.  May  God  help  us  to  do  so 
from  day  to  day. 

'*  In  the  State  church  they  do  not  so 
little  work  in  the  last  time,  especially  the 
so-called  inner-mission,  and  so  do  also 
the  Lutheran  Free  church,  and  though 
partiality  yet  is  great  in  the  State  church, 
we  enjoy  as  a  people  confidence  and 
esteem.'* 


^  •  »• 


Novembtfr  Alniiiltnueons  meetings. 

There  will  be  held  a  missionary  meet- 
ing in  every  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  between  the  l8th 
and  19th  ol  this  month.  The  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  Rev.  W.  H.  Belden,  of 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  sends  us  the  following 
plan  of  the  meetings  and  the  suggestions 
made  to  the  pastors  : 

The  Presbyterian  denomination  has  289 
churches  in  219  towns  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  The  plan  of  simultaneous 
meetings  contemplates  an  all- day  For- 
eign Miasionary  Convention  in  every  one 
of  these  219  towns.  The  towns  will  not 
have  every  one  its  convention  on  the 
same  day,  but  all  will  occur  on  some  one 
of  the  days  of  the  Simultaneous  Week, 
November  18th  to  19th,  1887.  The  desig- 
nation of  **  centers  "  (explained  below)  is 
not  to  interfere  with  the  holding  of  iden- 
tical conventions  in  all  the  towns  in  New 
Jersey  where  the  Presbyterian  Church 
has  its  organizations. 

Pastors  or  ministers  in  charge  are  par- 
ticularly requested  to  preach  missionary 
■ermons   (historical   and   doctrinal)  on 


Sunday,  Nov.  6th  or  18th,  and  to  invite 
public  attention  to  the  Simultaneous 
Week. 

Women's  Societies,  Bands,  Sunday 
Schools,  Young  People*s  Associations, 
etc.,  are  earnestly  invited  to  devote  their 
meeting  nearest  before  the  Simultaneous 
Week  to  prayer  for  God's  blessing  on  this 
movement. 

While  it  has  not  been  possible  to  ar- 
range the  N.  S.  M.  in  formal  unison  with 
other  denominations,  we  shall  welcome 
participancy  by  their  ministers  and  peo- 
ple in  our  meetings,  as  they  may  find  it 
agreeable  to  do. 

The  general  plan  of  the  exercises  will 
be  the  same  everywhere,  viz. : 

Morning, — A  Prayer  Meeting.  General 
Discussion. 

Aftemo&n.—Be^nXe  Sections,  as  fol- 
lows :  Ladies'  Meeting,  Young  Men's 
Meeting,  Children's  Meeting.  Missionary 
Meeting,  Candidates*  Meeting,  etc.,  etc. 

Evening. — The  Main  Meeting. 

The  following  explanations  may  be 
found  of  value : 

Morning. — After  a  prayer-meeting  con- 
vened as  early  as  a  good  attendance  can 
be  secured,  an  open  meeting  for  general 
discussion  of  the  foreign  mission  field, 
work,  and  workers,  led  by  a  carefully 
selected  chairman,  will  follow.  In  some 
places  it  may  be  preferable  to  have  no 
interval  between  these  two  sessions,  and 
in  others  to  arrange  them,  the  one, 
say,  at  9  and  the  other  at  10.80  or  11 
o'clock. 

Afternoon.  —  The  afternoon  hours 
should  be  given  up  to  separate  meetings, 
held  either  simultaneously  in  difTerent 
churches  or  halls,  or  else  consecutively 
in  one  place,  according  as  their  number 
and  importance  may  determine  in  each 
town .  These  separate  meetings  ought  to 
be  among  the  best  organized  and  most 
profitable  of  the  day,  as  they  will  be 
imder  the  influence  of  already  existing 
organizations  in  the  churches.  Particu- 
lar attention  should  be  given  to  arrange- 
ments for  Music  (both  for  afternoon  and 
the  other  sessions)— the  assuring  of  a 
strong  choir,  judicious  selection  of  mis- 
sionary hymns  or  anthems,  etc. 

Even  ing.  —This  is  the  time  for  the  main 
meeting,  to  which  the  others,  however 
slenderly  attended  or  participated  in,  are 
exceedingly  important  as  feeders  (in  addi- 
tion to  their  own  importance).  The  great 
value  to  this  movement,  of  publicity^ 
should  be  remembered  in  the  selection 
of  the  chairman ;  but  more,  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  the  devotional  spirit 
throughout  the  whole  enterprise. 

The  evening  is  to  include  two  or  more 
prepared  addresses.  The  general  topic 
is :  OOR  Risen  Lord's  Last  Command. 
Matt,  xxviii.  19;  Mark  xvi.  15;  Luke 
xxiv.  47,  48 ;  John  xx.  21 ;  Acts  1.  8  ;  ix. 


15,  xxii.  21,  xxvi.  17, 18.  (See  last  para- 
graph, art.  **N.  S.  M.,"  in  The  Church 
for  June,  p.  567.)  Where  the  two  speak- 
ers can  confer  together  it  may  promote 
the  main  end  in  view,  if  one  address  re- 
cites historical  facts  demonstrating  the 
necessity  and  usefulness  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, while  the  other  is  more  concerned 
with  the  Biblical  argument. 

The  arrangements  for  such  an  all-day 
meeting  in  every  town  aie  committed, 

1.  In  the  main,  to  the  respective  Pres- 
byterial  Committees,  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  local  Sessions  and  other  par- 
ticipants. 

2.  In  the  case  of  58  designated  places 
(called  for  convenience  centers;  to 
Synod's  Committee  with  advisoty  aid 
from  the  Presbyterial  Committees.  The 
only  proposed  difference  between  the 
meetings  elsewhere  and  in  these  centers 
is,  that  Synod's  Committee  are  to  provide 
one  speaker  (if  possible,  two)  and  select 
the  day  of  meeting  for  each  Center.  The 
following  are  the  Centers  selected  by  the 
Joint  Committee : 

Pbbsbytebt  of  Elizabeth,  6.— Eliza- 
beth, Clinton,  Plainfield,  Pluckamin, 
Rah  way,  Westfield. 

Presbytery  of  Jersey  City,  7  — En- 
glewood,  Hoboken.  Jersey  City,  Jersey 
City  Heights,  Passaic,  Paterson,  Ruther- 
ford Park. 

Presbytery  of  Monmouth,  8.— Allen- 
town,  Burlington,  Cranbury,  Freehold, 
Jamesburg,  LAkewood,  Manasquan,  Mat- 
awan. 

Presbytery  of  Morris-and-Oranqe, 
8. — Dover,  East  Orange,  German  Valley, 
Madison,  Mendham,  Morristown, Orange, 
Summit. 

Presbytery  of  Newark.  3.— Bloom- 
field,  Caldwell,  Newark. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  8. 
— Bound-Brook,  Flemington,  Lambert- 
ville,  Milford,  New  Brunswick,  Penning- 
ton, Princeton,  Trenton. 

Presbytery  of  Newton,  8.— Belvi- 
dere,  Blairstown,  Deckertown,  Hacketts- 
town,  Newton,  Phillipsburg,  Stanhope, 
Washington. 

Presbytery  of  West  Jersey,  10.— 
Bridgeton.  Camden,  Cape  May,  Clayton, 
EHmer.  Merchantville,  Millville,  Salem, 
Vineland,  Woodstown. 

The  other  towns  and  places  number 
161,  so  conveniently  scattered  through- 
out the  whole  State  of  New  Jersey, 
whose  bounds  are  exactly  thoee  of  our 
Synod  (except  that  we  have  one  Presby- 
tery in  the  foreign  field,  **  Corisco,"  W. 
Africa)— that,  if  these  Simultaneous 
Meetings  be  held  by  all  our  own  churches, 
we  may  fairly  hope  to  stir  the  whole 
catholic  Christendom  of  New  Jersey  in 
love  and  obedience  toward 

Our  Risen  Lord*8  Last  Command. 
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■re»lns   r>>r  OliInK  'lie  million. 

The  CiiliforniB  ChriMiau.Adrw'ate,  of 
Oct.  19,  snyB : 

"  We  m  1st  nrdentty  hop?  we  have  tlii^ 
year  the  million  for  inJHsi  >ijh.  but  if  not. 
the  deficit  cinnot  be  chnrge  1  ngainsc  the 
Pacific  Coaat  \Vi>  have  paid  our  shari?. 
Alreadrthe  p~ojri-Bs  of  missions  luoks 
mare  like  liusinesi  tlian  a:iyt1iing  we 
have  ever  Been  Iwfore. 

"Nearly  every  slerimer  b?ar8  oae  or 
more  mission aries  to  Japjn,  China  and 
the  far  Eist,  and,  occaaionally,  a  liirKP 
party  goee  together.  Tlie  eithasiasm  of 
our  churcbea  hpre  is  kindled  to  fln-ise  by 
these  departing  missionaries  Many  go 
to  see  them  off,  and  eacovirajie  and  ble^a 
fhem.  It  is  a  part  of  our  service  and 
pleasure  to  go  and  see  theae  dep.irting 
■erranto  of  (i^)d.  and  rejoice  vitb  them 
In  their  heroic  work. 

"Kev.  Spencer  Lewia  ro?m  hack  to  the 
very  point  from  which  lie  was  driven  by 
a  mob.  ami  not  for  his  own  fault  Wf 
cannot  a fforct  to  give  up  any' place  on  ac- 
count of  oppiiBJtion.  It  it)  a  delusion  to 
suppose  rhat  we  ran  aave  '  our  heathen 
at  home.'  and  not  try  to  save  all  men 
God  thrusts  tde  heathen  upon  us.  We 
can  more  eaaily  extend  our  miasionatban 
carry  on  our  home  vrork  without  tlieui. 
'Our  million'  ia  a  paying  investment 
Our  heroic  men  and  women  at  the  front 
are  making  progress  at  home  easier. 

"Bringing  the  tithea  into  the  store- 
house brings  the  bleaaing  of  the  Father 
upon  us.  A  great  missionary  eiTort  ia 
lUways  followed  by  a  revival.  We  will 
not  stop  at  a  million:  we  CTin  now  ea><i1y 
march  with  aquicker  step.  Let  us  claim 
a  blessing  and  reach  ouf  after  it.  A 
inigbty  revival  alt  over  the  land  is  the 
thing  to  besought  now.  We  cannot  stop, 
for  that  is  sta-^nation  and  death.  Push 
this  work  to  another  million,  and  then 
another.  We  are  workera  together  with 
God." 


DDUsllon  »l  Mr.  and  nfrs.  Hnraa. 

Notices  have  appeared  in  the  public 
papers  of  the  liberal  donations  to  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  ('hurch  by  Mr  Elijah  Hayes 
and  wife,  of  Waraaw,  Indiana. 

The  treasurer  of  the  Society,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Phillips,  and  the  recording  secretary. 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  N.  Fitzgerald,  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  visit  Mr.  Hayes  and  wife 
and  adjust  the  terms  of  transfer,  and 
this  was  done  on  Sept.  29,  imi;  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Missionary  Society  they  ac- 
cepted at  that  time  deeds  of  conveyance 
from  them  for  certain  lands  in  Kosciusko 
County,  Indiana. 

Hi,  Hayes  and  wife  reserved  alife.es- 
tate  in  a  part  of  the  lands  so  conveyed. 

One  thousand  dollars  per  annum  is  to 


GIVING  THE  MILLION. 

be  paid  to  Mr.  Hayet*  during  the  term  of 
his  natural  life,  and  five  hundred  dollars 
per  annum  is  W  he  l«id  to  bin  wifedur. 
ini;  the  term  of  her  natural  life,  the  five 
hundred  dollars  to  ba  increased  to  one 
thousand  dollars  from  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Hayes  until  the  death  of 
his  wife,  provific.l  she  survive  him. 

The  value  of  the  property  thus  con- 
veyei  to  tha  Society  has  bsen  ejtimated 
by  some  persona  to  be  worth  $130,000 — 
though  others  have  placed  a  less  vilue 
upon  it.     It  is  a  very  lilieral  donation  to 


nr,  Duucnn'B  Alanlia  Ktlaalon. 

Miss  Clementina  Butler  gives,  in  Zfoii's 
//ero/dof  October  10,  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  opening  services  at  the  new 
mission  in  Alaska  to  which  Mr.  Duncan 
has  moved  some  of  the  Indians  under 
his  charge  from  Metlakabtla,  in  British 
Columbia; 

"  Port  Chester,  on  Annette  lalaod, 
within  thi  bounds  of  Alaska  Territory, 
has  been  choieo  as  the  site  for  the  new 
Vletlakahtla,  and  on  Sunday,  AuKust  7, 
the  opening  services  were  held.  The 
school  bell  that  had  been  brought  over 
from  the  old  home  hung  on  the  limb  of 
a  great  tree,  and  was  joyfully  rung  while 
the  American  flag  was  raised  on  an  im- 
provised flag-atafi  *>n  the  beach,  where 
theeiercisesof  inaaguratingthenewset. 
tiement  took  place.  Mr.  Duncan  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  people,  and  as 
headdressedthem.tellingufthesympathy 
he  had  found  during  his  absence  in  the 
United  States,  tears  ran  down  their  faces, 
and  Ihey  took  courage  for  the  future. 

■■Hon,  \.  H.  U.  Dawson,  U.  8,  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  then  addressed 
the  people,  assuring  them  they  should 
have  the  protection  of  the  Uniied  States 
Government,  and  welcoming  them  to 
.American  soil,  where  they  should  not  be 
disturbed  in  the  possession  of  any  lands 
upon  which  Ihey  might  build  their 
houses.  The  encouraging  remai:k9  were 
very  grateful  to  the  Metlakahtlans,  and 
they  showed  their  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Dawson's  kindness  hy  hearty  applause. 

"One  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  re- 
sponded most  fittingly  to  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Dawson. showing  hy  his  well-chosen 
words  and  his  eicellent  command  of 
English,  to  what  noble  manhood  Chria- 
tian  education  can  raise  thia  people. 
The  service  was  concluded  by  singing  in 
the  native  tongue,  as  well  as  in  English, 
with  prayer  by  Bev.  Dr,  Frazier,  of  Oak- 
land, CaL,  who  was  a  passenger  on  the 
B.  a,  '  Ancon'  that  called  at  Port  Chester 
for  the  celebration. 

"The  Christians  of  our  country  will 
look  on  with  great  interest  at  this  little 
colony,  which,  giving  up  home  and  valu- 
able property,  ia  eBtablisbing  it»eUin  the 


wilderuess  to  work  out  again  the  village 
life,  for  the  sake  of  freedom  of  con- 
science. The  location  chosen  itaverf 
beautiful  one,  near  n  fine  streatn  of  water, 
and  favorable  in  many  respects,  although 
doubts  are  entertained  as  to  the  qnantitf 
of  fish  being  suf)lci,eut  for  their  needs, 
If  this  is  proved  to  be  the ^caee.  some 
other  place  will  be  found  on  the  adjacent 
islandF. 

"  Mr.  Duncan  has  taken  out  his  natu- 
ralization pipers  as  an  American  citizen, 
and  has  be  'o  appointed  justice  of  th« 
peace  for  Metlakabtla,  Gov.  Swineford 
has  welcomed  bim  and  his  people  to  the 
Territory,  and  in  company  with  Or, 
Jackson,  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  Alaska  has  promised  a 
and  co-operation." 


Proareaa  In  Japao. 

Miss  Ada  Daughaday  writes  to  Chaplain 
McCabe  from  Japan,  September  15,  1^S7; 

"It  is  now  almost  live  yeara  since  I 
came  to  Japan,  and  during  this  limel 
have  often  thought  1  would  write  to  yon 
if  it  were  only  to  let  you  know  the  gresi 
joy  I  feel  that  the  Lord  has  honored  me 
in  giving  me  a  part  to  do  in  thegreri 
work  that  is  going  on  around  me. 

■•It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  be  in  Jajan 
to-day  !  The  fields  are  fast  ripening  for 
the  harvest  Opportunities  for  service 
are  multiplying  on  every  side,  but.  alisl 
the  workers  are  toi;i  few.  so,  of  course, 
those  of  us  who  are  here  mus(  overwork. 
Changes  take  place  so  rapidly  here ;  even 
the  com  pari  lively  unimportant  one,  die 
adoption  of  foreign  dress  by  the  women 
of  the  country,  has  its  moral  aspects,  u 
it  has  inci-eased  our  influence  over  them, 
and  given  us  opportunities  to  steer  them 
through  the  shallows  and  quicksands  of 
fashionable  follies,  such  as  tight  lacing, 
high  heels,  etc. ,  and  to  warn  Iheni  against 
giving  undue  thought  to  dress  anil 
against  extravagance, 

"  But  there  has  been  a  new  revolution 
in  Japan  that  in  results  may  be  as  far- 
reaching  as  that  of  I8tie.  The  elevation 
of  woman  mentally  and  socially  has  b<^ 
come  an  absorbing  question  with  the  ad- 
vanced thinkers  of  the  country. 

' ' '  The  Lord  has  regarded  the  low  estst* 
of  His  hand  maiden.'  and  hereafter  girl* 
are  to  have  equal  opportunities  with 
their  brothers  for  self-improvement,  and 
are  to  enjoy  increased  social  rights.  They 
are  not  slow  in  availing  themselves  of 
their  present  advantages,  so  our  scbooli 
are  overflowing  with  eager,  indnatrieiu 
students,  while  many  schools  have  been 
formed  for  married  women.  When 
Japan  comes  to  appreciate  a  pure,  h^py 
home-life   ber    salvation   will  be  very 

Ottka,  Japan. 


EuQENE  R.  Smith, 


DECEMBER,    1887. 
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THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 


^mmcan  Sntitans. 


The  American  Indians. 

In  th  Gospel  in  All  Lands  for  July,  1885,  and 
November,  1886,  we  gave  considerable  space  to  the 
subject  of  the  American  Indians  and  full  statistics  con- 
cerning the  different  tribes  and  the  mission  work  done 
among  them.  We  will  not  repeat  any  of  the  matter 
then  printed,  but  will  give  such  additional  information 
as  we  h*ave  been  able  to  procure.  We  have  failed  both 
as  a  nation  and  as  Christian  churches  to  do  justice  to 
the  Indians.  Their  lands  have  often  been  taken  without 
law,  and  many  of  them  have  been  left  to  the  exercise  of 
their  heathenish  beliefs  and  practices,  partly  because 
the  government  seemed  to  sympathize  so  little  with 
Christian  effort  in  their  behalf,  and  frequently  placed 
obstacles  in  the  way.  All  honor  to  those  who,  amid 
many  discouragements  have  still  labored  on  for  the  up- 
lifting and  salvation  of  the  red  man. 

As  to  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Indians,  a  recent 
writer  says:  "  The  North  American  Indians  have  never 
been  found  to  be  idolatrous.  The  suggestion  that  they 
are  descendants  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  finds  no 
stronger  evidence  than  in  the  fact  that,  like  the  Jews, 
the  Indians  never  erect  any  visible  representation  of  the 
deity  in  their  temples,  or  carry  images  about  them  as 
charms;  and  this  is  more  remarkable  when  we  consider 
that  they  are  exceedingly  superstitious,  and  more  or  less 
constantly  under  the  influence  of  what  they  believe  to 
be  spiritual  or  supernatural  manifestations.  They  are 
firm  believers  in  one  God,  whom  they  call  the  '  Great 
Spirit.'  His  influence,  according  to  their  mythology,  is 
always  good;  about  his  mercy  they  seem  to  have  no  mis- 
givings ;  but  it  is  a  work  of  the  severest  discipline  to 
perform  works  meet  for  the  propitiation  of  the  evil  spirits 
which  are  constantly  at  work  to  make  man  miserable. 

"In  this  connection,  they  believe  in  omens  ;  but  the 
most  fanatical  *  medicine-man '  among  them  was  never 
as  absurd  in  his  demands  upon  the  credulity  of  his  fol- 
lowers as  were  the  Roman  augurs  in  the  most  glorious 
days  of  Augustus  and  Caesar.  The  Indians  believe  that 
they  can  get  hints  of  the  future  through  the  flight  of 
birds,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  of  trees,  the  hues  of  the 
setting  sun.  They  are  remarkably  given  to  propitiatory 
sacrifices  and  to  self-mortification;  they  never  go  upon 
their  animal  hunts,  or  enter  upon  the  war-path,  except 
after  ablutions,  fastings,  and  sometimes,  in  their  grosser 
enthusiasm,  laceration  of  the  body. 

•'Penances of  all  kinds  seem  to  be  the  most  effective 
peace-makers  with  the  evil  genii.  Boys  who,  having  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  puberty,  are  to  be  admitted  into  the 
society  of  the  men  and  warriors  of  their  tribe,  have  their 
endurance  tested  with  regard  to  their  ability  to  go  with- 
out food,  their  power  to  bear  the  rough  usage  of  the 
elements,  and  their  ability  to  conceal  their  sense  of 
physical  pain.  One  of  the  requirements  is  that  the 
candidate  for  manly  honors  shall  adorn  his  head  with 


the  plume  of  an  eagle  that  has  lost  its  life  without  the 
shedding  of  its  blood. 

'*  To  accomplish  this  difficult  task,  the  young  man  builds 
a  decoy  on  some  high  peak,  known  to  be  visited  by  the 
bird  of  Jove.  Securing  himself  in  his  hiding-place,  and 
concealed  from  sight  by  dried  grass  and  twigs,  he  waits 
with  heroic  patience  until  some  bird  pounces  upon  the 
carcass  that  he  has  arranged  for  bait.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, he  must  eat  no  food  ;  and  instances  are  remem. 
bered  where  the  young  brave  finds  his  hiding-place  his 
grave.  Even  if  successful,  which  is  generally  the  case, 
the  contest  of  the  young  Indian  with  the  eagle,  which 
he  must  seize  with  his  unarmed  hands,  and  strangle 
without  drawing  its  blood,  is  often  a  desperate  affair, 
the  talons  and  beak  of  the  bird  striking  deeply  into  the 
flesh  of  the  captor. 

"  It  is  certainly  true  that  a  North  American  Indian's 
life  is  one  of  constant  self-mortification.  They  are,  by 
nature,  moody,  speculative,  and  self-tormenting ;  and 
hence  their  inconceivable  fondness  for  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants— it  rouses  their  dormant  energies,  fires  their  im- 
aginations, and  takes  their  souls  to  dreamland,  or  trans- 
ports them  into  fiends — and  in  no  other  way,  except  by 
this  alcoholic  excitement,  and,  possibly,  the  enthusiasm 
of  actual  battle,  are  they  ever  aroused  to  their  highest 
pos.sible  mental  excitement." 

General  S.  C,  Armstrong,  the  President  of  Hampton 
Institute  in  Virginia,  has  had  under  his  charge  a  large 
number  of  Indians  and  he  says  of  them  : 

''  Indians  are  quick  to  learn  any  kind  of  handicraft, 
bnt  are  slow  in  execution,  having  little  idea  of  the  value 
of  time.  Their  intellectual  development  is  good.  There 
is  a  steadily  increasing  studiousness  in  our  pupils  as  they 
advance,  and  a  more  settled  determination  to  do  their 
best  in  every  way. 

''  The  moral  fiber  of  the  Indians  is,  I  believe,  finer 
than  that  of  most  dark  or  barbaric  races.  They  have, 
at  least,  an  embryonic  idea  of  honor,  truth  and  honesty, 
and  have  some  well-defined  religious  convictions.  They 
deal  with  each  other  (within  the  tribal  relation)  accord- 
ing to  a  strict  religious  code.  With  those  not  of  their 
own  tribe  they  are  governed  by  different  laws,  but  are 
not  cruel,  except  in  retaliation. 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  lead  them  from  the  '  Great 
Spirit '  up  to  the  true  God,  and  working  among  them,  I 
find  traces  of  nearly  all  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the 
teaching  which  they  have  received  from  their  own  people 

'^The  Indian  is  spiritual,  as  the  negro  is  religious,  and 
there  is  no  better  field  for  Christian  work  than  among 
the  red  men  of  our  country. 

"  The  returned  Indians  find  it  hard,  often  almost  im- 
possible to  do  well,  under  the  old  conditions,  but  the 
majority  struggle  manfully  and  do  not  disappoint  us. 
Those  who  hold  out  are  heroes.  Very  few  have  exerted 
their  influence  among  their  own  people  for  evil,  while 
many  have  been  real  reformers.  Good  work  on  them  is 
not  lost,  and  their  tremendous  disadvantages  should 
only  inspire  to  greater  effort." 


SEVERALTY  INDIAN  ACT. 
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The  Sevenlty  Indian  Act 

The  friends  of  the  Indian  labored  for  years  to  have 
what  is  known  as  the  "Severalty  Act"  passed  by  the 
United  States  Congress  and  were  finally  successful. 
Senator  Henry  L.  Dawes,  who  was  very  active  in  secur- 
ing its  passafe,  furnishes  the  Christian  Union  the  fol- 
lo'ving  explanation  concerning  it : 

"The  purpose  of  this  enactment  is  to  make  of  the 
Indian  a  self-supporting  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  that  purpose  it  deals  with  the  individual  Indian 
in  contradistinction  with  the  tribe  as  heretofore.  Be- 
fore its  passage  the  individual  Indian  had  no  place  in 
our  law.  He  was  not  a  citizen,  he  could  not  make  a 
contract  with  a  white  man  which  could  be  enforced, 
nor  could  he  enter  our  courts  to  assert  a  right  or  redress 
a  wrong.     He  was  a  helpless,  unprotected  outlaw. 

"  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  President  of 
the  United  States  can  take  any  Indian  who  wants  to 
live  like  a  white  man,  and  put  him  on  i6o  acres  of  land, 
and  give  him  a  patent  that  pledges  the  United  States  to 
hold  it  in  trust  for  him  for  twenty-five  years,  and  then 
give  him  a  patent  of  it  in  fee.  In  this  way  each  such 
Indian  has  a  home  kept  for  him  on  which  he  can  lire, 
but  which  he  cannot  part  with  for  twenty-five  years. 
Nobody  can  get  it  away  from  him  while  he  is  learning 
to  cultivate  it  and  raise  crops  for  his  support. 

"This  law,  then,  makes  every  Indian  who  takes  land 
in  severalty,  and  every  other  Indian,  whether  be  has  any 
land  or  not,  who  has  left  his  tribe  and  adopted  the  hab- 
its of  civilized  life,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  enti- 
tled to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  such 
citizens.  He  thus  has  every  right,  under  any  law,  in 
any  court,  and  before  any  tribunal  that  any  white  man 
faas. 


THK  TATTOID  INDIAN. 


"  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  tlere  are  securtd 
to  every  Indian  capable  of  enjoying  them  the  two 
greatest  of  all  boons— a  home  of  his  own,  of  which  no 
one  can  deprive  him,  and  citizenship  of  the  United 
States.  AD  other  provisions  of  this  law  are  in  aid  of 
these  two,  and  are  intended  to  secure  the  full  advan- 
tages of  each  to  the  Indian  who  may  avail  himself  of 
them. 

"  Every  appliance  of  education  and  other  civilizing 
influence  which  should  tend  to  lead  the  Indian  to  desire 
and  seek  the  ways  of  the  white  man  is  demanded  more 
than  ever  now  that  'the  door  is  open  and  he  is  made 
secure  and  safe  in  every  step  he  takes.  One  by  one  the 
Indian  should  be  taken  by  the  hand  and  Ud  out  from 
the  darkness  and  malign  1  nfluences  of  the  tribal  relation, 
and  put  upon  his  feet  under  the  shield  and  guaranlee 
of  this  law.  If  earnest,  energetic,  discreet,  and  Chris- 
tian work  shall  now  be  equal  only  to  the  opportunity, 
the  tribal  power  will  crumble  away  and  disappear  for* 
ever,  and  the  Indian  of  history  and  poetry,  of  the  toma- 
hawk and  the  reservation,  will  disappear  in  the  self- 
supporting  citizen  of  the  United  States." 


The ''Land  In  ^evenilly  " Law. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  law  passed  by  the 
United  States  Congress  in  February,  188;,  and  which 
was  approved  by  the  President: 

An  ici  10  proTide  for  the  >Iloiroeiit  of  l&ndt  in  leverali;  ro  Indiu 
on  the  varioni  reiemtioni,  and  to  exteod  the  protection  of  the  lam 
of  the  United  State*  and  the  Territories  over  the  IndUuu,  and  for 
other  purpoaei, 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Cof^ress  assembled, 
That  in  all  cases  where  any  tribe  or  band  of  Indians 
has  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  located  upon  any  reser- 
vation  created  for  their  use,  either  by  treaty  stipulation 
or  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress  or  executive  order 
setting  apart  the  same  for  their  use,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized, 
whenever  in  his  opinion  any  reservation  or  any  part 
thereof  of  such  Indians  is  advantageous  for  agricul> 
tural  and  grazing  purposes,  to  cause  said  reservation, 
or  any  part  thereof,  to  be  surveyed,  or  resurveyed  if 
necessary,  and  to  allot  the  lands  in  said  reservation 
in  severalty  to  any  Indian  located  thereon  in  quantities 
as  follows: 

To  each  head  of  a  family,  one-quarter  of  a  section; 

To  each  single  person  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  one- 
eighth  of  a  section; 

To  each  orphan  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
one-eighth  of  a  section;  and 

To  each  other  single  person  under  eighteen  years 
now  living,  or  who  may  be  born  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
order  of  the  President  directing  an  allotment  of  the 
lands  embraced  in  any  reservation,  one  sixteenth  of  a 
section:  Provided,  That  in  case  there  is  not  sufficient 
land  in  any  of  said  reservations  to  allot  lands  to  each 
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individual  of  the  classes  above  named  in  quantities  as 
above  provided,  the  lands  embraced  in  such  reservation 
or  reservations  shall  be  allotted  to  each  individual  of 
each  of  said  classes /r^  raia  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act;  And  provided  further,  That  where 
the  treaty  or  act  of  Congress  setting  apart  such  reserva- 
tion provides  for  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  in 
quantities  in  excess  of  those  herein  provided,  the  Presi- 
denty  in  making  allotments  upon  such  reservation,  shall 
allot  the  lands  to  each  individual  Indian  belonging 
thereon  in  quantity  as  specified  in  such  treaty  or  act: 
And  provided  further,  That  when  the  lands  allotted  are 
only  valuable  for  grazing  purposes,  an  additional  allot- 
ment of  such  grazing  lands,  in  quantities  as  above  pro- 
vided, shall  be  made  to  each  individual. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  allotments  set  apart  u  nder  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  selected  by  the  Indians, 
heads  of  families  selecting  for  their  minor  children,  and 
the  agents  shall  select  for  each  orphan  child,  and  in 
such  manner  as  to  embrace  the  improvements  of  the  In- 
dians making  the  selection.  Where  the  improvements 
of  two  or  more  Indians  have  been  made  on  the  same 
legal  subdivision  of  land,  unless  they  shall  otherwise 
agree,  a  provisional  line  may  be  run  dividing  said  lands 
between  them,  and  the  amount  to  which  each  is  entitled 
shall  be  equalized  in  the  assignment  of  the  remainder  of 
the  land  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  this  act:  Pro- 
dded, Tliat  if  £lny  one  entitled  to  an  allotment  shall 
fail  to  make  a  selection  within  four  years  after  the  Pres- 
ident shall  direct  that  allotments  may  be  made  on  a  par- 
ticular reservation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
direct  the  agent  of  such  tribe  or  band,  if  such  there  be, 
and  if  there  be  no  agent,  then  a  special  agent  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  to  make  a  selection  for  such  Indian, 
vhich  selection  shall  be  allotted  as  in  Cases  where  selec- 
tions are  made  by  the  Indians,  and  patents  shall  issue 
in  like  manner. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  allotments  provided  for  in  this  act 
shall  be  made  by  special  agents  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent  for  such  purpose,  and  the  agents  in  charge  of  the 
respective  reservations  on  which  the  allotments  are  di- 
rected to  be  made,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe,  and  shall  be  certified  by  such  agents  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  duplicate,  one  copy 
to  be  retained  in  the  Indian  Office  and  the  other  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his 
action,  and  to  be  deposited  in  the  General  Land  Office. 

Sec.  4.  That  where  any  Indian  not  residing  upon  a 
reservation,  or  for  whose  tribe  no  reservation  has  been 
provided  by  treaty,  act  of  Congress,  or  executive  order, 
shall  make  settlement  upon  any  surveyed  or  unsurveyed 
lands  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
he  or  she  shall  be  entitled,  upon  application  to  the 
local  land  office  for  the  district  in  which  the  lands  are 
located,  to  have  the  same  allotted  to  him  or  her,  and  to 
his  or  her  children,  in  quantities  and  manner  as  pro- 
vided in  this  act  for  Indians  residing  upon  reservations; 


and  when  such  settlement  is  made  upon  unsurveyed 
lands,  the  grant  to  such  Indians  shall  be  adjusted  upon 
the  survey  of  the  lands  so  as  to  conform  thereto;  and 
patents  shall  be  issued  to  them  for  such  lands  in  the 
manner  and  with  the  restrictions  as  herein  provided. 
And  the  fees  to  which  the  officers  of  such  local  land 
office  would  have  been  entitled  had  such  lands  been 
entered  under  the  general  laws  for  the  disposition  of 
the  public  lands  shall  be  paid  to  them,  from  any  moneys 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, upon  a  statement  of  an  account  in  their  be- 
half for  such  fees  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  and  a  certification  of  such  account  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  the  .Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Sec.  5.  That  upon  the  approval  of  the  allotments  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he 
shall  cause  patents  to  issue  therefor  in  the  name  of  the 
allottees,  which  patents  shall  be  of  the  legal  effect,  and 
declare  that  the  United  States  does  and  will  hold  the 
land  thus  alloted,  for  the  period  of  twenty- five  years,  in 
trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indian  to  whom 
such  allotment  shall  have  been  made,  or,  in  case  of  his 
decease,  of  his  heirs  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State 
or  Territory  where  such  land  is  located,  and  that  at  the 
expiration  of  said  period  the  United  States  will  convey 
the  same  by  patent  to  said  Indian,  or  his  heirs  as  afore- 
said, in  fee,  discharged  of  said  trust  and  free  of  all 
charge  or  ,  incumbrance  whatsoever :  Provided^  That 
the  President  of  the  United  States  may  in  any  case  in 
his  discretion  extend  the  period.  And  if  any  convey- 
ance shall  be  made  of  the  lands  set  apart  and  alloted  as 
herein  provided,  or  any  contract  made  touching  the 
same,  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  above  mentioned, 
such  conveyance  or  contract  shall  be  absolutely  null  and 
void  :  Provided,  That  the  law  of  descent  and  partition 
in  force  in  the  State  or  Territory  where  such  lands  are 
situate  shall  apply  thereto  after  patents  therefor  have 
been  executed  and  delivered,  except  as  herein  otherwise 
provided  ;  and  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas  regulat- 
ing the  desce  nt  and  partition  of  real  estate  shall,  so  far 
as  practicable,  apply  to  all  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory 
which  may  be  allotted  in  severalty  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act :  And  provided  further.  That  at  any  time 
after  lands  have  been  allotted  to  all  the  Indians  of  any 
tribe  as  herein  provided,  or  sooner  if  in  the  opinion  of 
the  President  it  shall  be  for  the  best  interests  of  said 
tribe,  it  s  hall  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  negotiate  with  such  Indian  tribe  for  the  purchase  and 
release  by  said  tribe,  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  or 
statute  under  which  such  reservation  is  held,  of  such 
portions  of  its  reservation  not  allotted  as  such  tribe 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  consent  to  sell,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  shall  be  considered  just  and  equitable 
between  the  United  States  and  said  tribe  of  Indians, 
which  purchase  shall  not  be  complete  until  ratified  by 
Congress,  and  the  form  and  manner  of  executing  such 
release  shall  also  be  prescribed  by  Congress  :  Provided^ 
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'  however.  Thai  ail  lands  adapted  to  agriculture,  with  or 
without  irrigation,  so   sold  or  released   to  the   United 
States  by  any  Indian    tribe,  shall  be  held  by  the  United 
States  for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  homes  to  actual 
kBCttlers,  and  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  United  States 
dual  and  bona  fide  settlers  only  in  tracts  not  exceed- 
ling  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres   to  any  one  person, 
Lon  such  terms  as   Congress  shall  prescribe,  subject  to 
Igrants  which  Congress  may  make  in  aid  of  education: 
\  And  provided  further.   That  n)  patents  shall  issue  there- 
I  for  except  to  the  person  so  taking  the  same  as  and  (or  a 
I  homestead,  or  his  heirs,  and  after  the  expiration  of  live 
years'  occupancy  thereof   as  such  homestead  ;  and  any 
conveyance  of  said  lands  so  taken  as  a  homestead,  or 
any  contract  touching  the  same,  or  lien  thereon,  created 
prior  to  the  date  of  such  patent,  shall  be  null  and  void. 
And  the  sums  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  as 
purchase  money  for  any  portion  of  any  such  reservation 
shall  be  held  in   the  Treasury  of  the  United   States  for 
the  sole  use  of  the  tribe  or  trihes  of  Indians  to  whom 
such  reservations  belonged  ;  and  the  same,  with  interest 
thereon    at  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  shall    be  at  all 
tiroes  subject  to  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  edu- 
cation and  civilization  of  such  tribe  or  tribes  of  Indians, 
or  the  members  thereof.    The  patents  aforesaid  shall  be 
recorded  in  the  General  Land  Office,  and  afterward  de- 
livered, free  of  charge,  to  the  allottee  entitled  thereto. 
And  if  any  religious  society  or  other  organization  is  now 
occupying  any  of  the  public  lands  to  which  this  act  is 
applicable,  for  religious  or  educational  work  among  the 
Indians,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  confirm  such  occupation  to  such  society  or  or- 
ganization, in  ({uantity  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
wxty  acres  in  any  one  tract,  so  long  as  the  same  shall  be 
80  occupied,  on  such  terms  as  he  shall  deem  just ;  but 
I  nothing  herein  contained  shall  change  or  alter  any  claim 
I    of  such  society  for  religious  or  educational   purposes 
heretofore  granted  by  law.     And  hereafter   in  the  em- 
ployment of  Indian  police,  or  any  other  employes  in  the 
public  service  among  anv  of  the  Indian  tribes  or  bands 
affected  by  this  act,  and  where  the  Indians  can  perform 
the  duties   required,  those  Indians   who   have   availed 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  become  citi- 
I    «ens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  preferred. 
I       Sec.  6.  That  upon  the  completion  of  said  allotments, 
*   and  the  patenting  of  the  landsto  said  allottees,  each  and 
every  member  of  the  respective  bands  or  tribes  of  In- 
dians to  whom   allotments  have  been  made  shall  have 
the  benefit  of  and  be  subject  to  the  laws,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  they   may 
reside  ;  and  no  Territory  shall  pass  or  enforce  any  law 
denying  any  such  Indian  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal 
piotection  of  the  law.     And  every  Indian  born  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  to  whom  al- 
lotments shall  have  been  made   under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  or  under  any  law  or  treaty,  and  every  Indian 
born  within  the  territorial   limits  of   the  United  States 
who   has  voluntarily  taken   up,  within   said  limits,  his 


residence  separate  and  apart  from  any  tribe  of  Indians 
therein,  and  has  adopted  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities 
of  such  citizens,  whether  said  Indian  has  been  or  not, 
by  birth  or  otherwise,  a  member  of  any  tribe  of  Indians 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States,  without 
in  any  manner  impairing  or  otherwise  affecting  the  right 
of  any  such  Indian  to  tribal  or  other  property. 

Sec.  7.  That  in  cases  where  the  use  of  water  for  irri- 
gation is  necessary  to  render  the  lands  within  any  Indian 
reservation  available  for  agricultural  purposes,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  secure  a  just  and  equal  distribution 
thereof  among  the  Indians  residing  upon  any  such  res- 
ervations ;  and  no  other  appropriation  or  grant  of  water 
by  any  riparian  proprietor  shall  be  authorized  or  per- 
mitted to  the  damage  of  any  other  riparian  proprietor. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  ex- 
tend to  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Cherokees,  Creeks, 
Choctaws.  Chickasaws,  Seminoles  and  Osage.  Miamies 
and  Peorias,  and  Sacs  and  Foxes,  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, nor  to  any  of  the  reservations  of  the  Seneca  Na- 
tion of  New  York  Indians  in  ihe  State  of  New  York, 
nor  to  that  strip  of  territory  in  the  State  of  Nebraska 
adjoining  the  Sioux  Nation  on  the  south  added  by  exec- 
utive order. 

Sec.  9.  That  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  surveys 
and  resurveys  mentioned  in  section  two  of  this  act, 
there  be,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  repaid  proportion- 
ately out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  such  land  as  may 
be  acquired  from  the  Indians  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  10.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  affect  the  right  and  power  of  Con- 
gress to  grant  the  right  of  way  through  any  lands 
granted  to  an  Indian,  or  a  tribe  of  Indians,  for  railroads 
or  other  highways,  or  telegraph  lines,  for  the  public  use, 
or  to  condemn  such  lands  to  public  uses,  upon  making 
just  compensation. 

Seo.  II.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  prevent  the  removal  of  Southern  Ute  Indians 
from  their  present  reservation  in  Southwestern  Colorado 
to  a  new  reservation,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  adult  male  members  of  said  tribe. 


The  Iiidlnn  QneNtion.     How  Shiill  We  Answer  lit 

For  several  years  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
specially  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indian,  have 
met  annually  at  Lake  Mohonk,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  At 
the  conference  held  in  October,  1885,  they  adopted  the 
following  Lake  Mohonk  Platform  .- 

"  The  Indian  question  can  never  be  settled  except  on 
principles  of  justice  and  equal  rights.    In  its  jettleraetit 
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all  property  rights  of  the  Indians  should  be  sacredly 
guarded,  and  all  obligations  should  be  faithfully  ful- 
filled. Keeping  this  steadily  in  view,  the  object  of  all 
legislative  and  executive  action  hereafter  should  be, 
not  the  isolation  of  the  Indians,  but  the  abrogation  of 
tha  Indian  reservations  as  rapidly  as  possible;  the  per- 
mitted diffusion  of  the  Indians  among  the  people,  in 
•order  that  they  may  become  acquainted  with  civilized 
habits  and  modes  of  life;  the  ultimate  discontinuance 
of  annuities,  so  promotive  of  idleness  and  pauperism; 
the  subjection  of  the  Indians  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  States  and  Territories  where  they 
may  reside,  and  their  protection  by  the  same  laws  as 
1  those  by  which  citizens  are  protected;  the  opening  of 
all  the  territory  of  the  United  States  to  their  possible 
acquisition  and  to  civilization;  and  the  early  admission 
'Of  the  Indians  to  American  citizenship.  These  objects 
should  be  steadily  kept  in  view,  and  pursued  immedi- 
ately, vigorously,  and  continuously.  The  measures  we 
•recommend  for  their  accomplishment  are  the  following : 

"*jF/W/. — The  present  system  of  Indian  education 
*should  be  enlarged,  and  a  comprehensive  plan  should 
be  adopted  which  shall  place  Indian  children  in  schools, 
under  compulsion,  if  necessary,  and  shall  provide  indus- 
trial education  for  a  large  proportion  of  them.  The 
adult  Indians  should  be  brought  under  preparation  for 
:self.support.  To  this  end  the  free  ration  system  should 
be  discontinued  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  a  sufficient 
inumber  of  farmers  and  other  industrial  teachers  should 
•be  provided  meantime  to  teach  them  to  earn  their  own 
living. 

^^^  Second. — Immediate  measures  should  be  taken  to 
break  up  the  system  of  holding  all  lands  in  common, 
and  each  Indian  family  should  receive  a  patent  for  a 
portion  of  land  to  be  held  in  severalty,  its  amount  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  number  of  members  of  the  family 
and  the  character  of  the  land,  whether  adapted  for  cul- 
tivation or  for  grazing.  This  land  should  be  inalien- 
able for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years. 

"*The  Coke  bill,  as  embodying  this  principle,  has 
our  earnest  support,  and  is  urged  upon  all  friends  of 
the  Indians  as  the  one  practical  measure  for  securing 
these  ends. 

"  *  Third. — All  portions  of  the  Indian  reservations 
which  are  not  so  allotted  should,  after  the  Indians  have 
selected  and  secured  their  land,  be  purchased  by  the 
Government  at  a  fair  rate,  and  thrown  open  to  settle- 
ment. 

^^^  Fourth. — The  cash  value  of  the  lands  thus  pur- 
chased should  be  set  aside  by  the  Government  for  the 
Indians  as  a  fund  to  be  expended  as  rapidly  as  can  be 
done  for  their  benefit,  especially  their  industrial  ad- 
vancement. 

^*  ^  Fifth. — In  order  to  carry  out  the  preceding  recom- 
mendations, legal  provision  should  be  made  for  the  nec- 
essary surveys  of  the  reservations,  and,  wherever  neces- 
sary, negotiatiatioQs  should  be  entered  into  for  the 


modification  of  the  present  treaties,  and  these  negotia- 
tions should  be  pressed  in  every  honorable  way  until 
the  consent  of  the  Indians  be  obtained. 

"  ^  Sixth. — Indians  belonging  to  tribes  which  give  up 
their  reservations  and  accept  allotments  of  land  in  sev- 
eralty, and  all  Indians  who  abandon  their  tribal  organi- 
zations and  adopt  the  habits  and  modes  of  civilized 
life,  should  be  at  once  admitted  to  citizenship  of  the 
United  States,  and  become  subject  to  and  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  States  and  Territories  where  they  may  reside. 

^^^  Seventh. — During  the  process  of  civilization  some 
representative  of  the  United  States  Government  should 
be  charged  with  the  protection  and  instruction  of  the 
Indians,  but  all  such  officers  should  be  withdrawn  as 
soon  as  the  Indians  are  capable  of  self-support  and 
self-protection. 

^^^  Eighth. — We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  re- 
moval of  tribes  of  Indians  from  their  established  homes, 
and  missing  them  together  in  one  or  more  Territories, 
as  injurious  to  the  Indians  and  an  impediment  to  their 
civilization. 

^^^  Ninth. — We  thankfully  recognize  the  growing 
interest  taken  by  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
departments  of  our  country  in  the  welfare  of  the  In- 
dians, and  the  increased  desire  manifest  among  our 
people.  West  and  East,  to  do  them  justice ;  and  our 
thanks  are  also  due  to  the  religious  and  philanthropic 
organizations  which  have  fostered  this  interest,  and 
have  supplemented  the  work  of  the  Government  by 
their  missionary  and  educational  labors.  But  we  be- 
lieve that  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  is  but  a  begin- 
ning, and  that  both  Government  and  individuals  must 
do  much  more  before  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  Indians 
can  be  paid.' 
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At  the  convention  held  at  Lake  Mohonk  in  Septem- 
ber, 1887,  the  following  was  adopted: 

**  I.  We  congratulate  the  country  on  the  notable  pro- 
gress toward  a  final  solution  of  the  Indian  problem 
which  has  been  made  during  the  past  year.  The 
passage  of  the  Dawes  Bill  closes  the  century  of  dis- 
honor; it  makes  it  possible  for  the  people  of  America 
to  initiate  a  chapter  of  national  honor  in  the  century 
to  come.  It  offers  the  Indians  homes,  the  first  con- 
dition of  civilization,  proffers  them  the  protection  of 
the  laws,  and  opens  to  them  the  door  of  citizenship. 
We  congratulate  the  country  on  the  public  sentiment 
which  has  made  this  bill  possible,  and  the  action  of 
Congress  responding  promptly  to  a  sentiment  all  too 
tardily  aroused,  and  to  the  action  of  the  Executive 
welcoming  the  bill  and  the  policy  which  it  inaugurates, 
initiating  the  executions  of  its  provisions  in  a  just  and 
humane  spirit,  and  pledging  its  co-operation  with  phil* 
anthropic  and  Christian  societies  in  the  endeavor  to 
prepare  the  Indian  for  the  change  which  this  bill  both 
contemplates  and  necessitates. 
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'•  2.  The  Dawes  Bill  has  not  solved  the  Indian  prob- 
len,  it  has  only  created  the  opportunity  for  its  solution. 
The  acceptance  of  allotment  and  citizenship  by  all 
Indians  on  United  States  reservations  must  be  a  matter 
of  several  years*  time,  gradually  extinguishing  the 
a^^ncy  system,  but  requiring  in  consequence,  increased 
facilities  for  the  administration  of  local  justice,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  and  methods  of  governmental  super- 
vision and  protection  during  the  transition  period 
wholly  free  from  partisan  control.  Surrounded,  as  the 
Indian  is  by  those  who  have  little  sympathy  with 
him  in  his  ignorance,  we  are  persuaded  that  further 
legislation  will  be  required  to  guard  him  in  his  rights^ 
and  to  prevent  his  new  liberty  and  opportunity  from  be- 
coming a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  The  method  is 
yet  to  be  determined,  the  necessity  is  a  constant  fact. 

'*3.  While  the  Dawes'  Bill  will  change  the  Indian's 
legal  and  political  status,  it  will  not  change  his  charac- 
ter. The  child  must  become  a  man,  the  Indian 
must  become  an  American,  the  pagan  must  be  new- 
created  a  Christian.  His  irrational  and  superstitious 
dread  of  imaginary  gods  must  be  transformed  into  a 
love  for  the  All-Father;  his  natural  and  traditional 
hatred  of  the  pale-face  into  a  faith  in  Christian  brother, 
hood;  his  unreasoning  adherence  to  a  dead  past  into 
an  inspiring  hope  in  a  great  and  glad  future.  In  his 
case  religious  education  must  precede  and  prepare  for 
secular  education,  the  Gospel  for  civilization,  the  story 
of  God's  love  for  the  era  in  which  the  spear  shall  be 
beaten  into  a  pruning-hook  and  the  sword  into  a  plow- 
share. This  is  the  work  of  the  Christian  churches;  on 
them  the  new  era  lays  new  and  grave  duties,  because 
before  them  it  lays  new  and  larger  opportunities. 

'<4.  This  work  necessitates  co-operation  if  not  combi- 
nation. The  work  of  education,  which  has  been  hereto- 
fore desultory,  individual,  fragmentary,  denominational, 
mast  be  made  systematic,  harmonious,  organic,  Chris- 
tian. For  this  purpose  the  various  missionary  and 
educational  bodies  working  among  the  Indians  are 
e  arnestly  urged  to  secure  at  once  a  joint  representative 
meeting  to  frame  some  plan  of  co-operative  action  that 
they  may  not  conflict  with  one  another  in  the  field,  that 
they  may  reduce  expenses,  and  increase  efficiency,  and 
that  especially  in  dealing  both  with  the  Indian  and  the 
United  States  Government  they  may  act  as  one  body, 
representing  one  great  constituency,  and  binding  their 
various  energies  to  one  great  end,  the  Americanizing, 
civilizing  and  Christianizing  of  the  aborigines  of  the 
soil. 

**5.  The  abolition  of  the  reservation  system  effected 
by  the  Dawes  bill,  necessarily  involves  the  largest  civil 
and  religious  liberty  in  the  work  of  education  in  the 
reservation ;  and  such  liberty  is  required  in  order  to 
carry  on  missionary  and  educational  work.  While  Gov- 
ernment must  still  determine  on  what  conditions  it  will 
make  appropriations  for  education,  and  while  it  must 
control  all  educational  operations  which  are  supported 
by  its  appropriations,  the  way  should  be  open  for  any 


and  every  voluntary  organization  to  carry  on  instruction 
among  the  Indian  tribes  without  hindrance  or  inter- 
ference. Experience  alone  can  determine  what  method 
promises  the  cheapest,  quickest  and  best  results.  Fail- 
ures may  be  as  suggestive  of  truth  as  successes,  and  no 
experiment  should  be  forbidden  by  government  author- 
ity if  it  is  not  a  charge  upon  the  government  purse. 
There  is  no  danger  of  too  many  schools,  and  great  dan- 
ger of  too  few.  No  policy  which  forbids  Christian  men 
and  women  to  teach  Christian  truth,  or  to  prepare  for 
instruction  in  it  in  anyway  they  deem  right,  in  any  part 
of  this  commonwealth,  is  consistent  with  the  civil  and 
religious  liberty  which  is  unhampered  in  any  other  part 
of  our  land,  and  must  hereafter  be  unhampered  within 
all  Indian  reservations. 

"The  United  States  Government  cannot,  however, 
leave  this  work  wholly  to  voluntary  efifort.  It  possesses 
large  funds  equitably  belonging  to  the  Indians.  These 
are  trust  funds.  The  Indian's  greatest  need  is  educa- 
tion—in primary,  industrial,  normal,  and  other  schools. 
To  hold  these  moneys  in  the  treasury,  while  the  Indians 
are  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  is  a  misuse  of 
trust  funds.  We  call  for  an  immediate  enlargement  of 
government  educational  work,  largely  increased  appro- 
priations for  it,  and  a  full  recognition  by  Congress  and 
by  the  Department  as  well  as  by  the  churches,  that  the 
educational  need  of  the  Indian  is  instant,  the  exigency 
pressing,  the  perils  in  delay  great,  and  the  duty  of 
action  unmistakable.  We  urge  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  Indian  schools  at  every  practical  point,  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  teachers,  and  whatever 
enlargement  of  salaries  may  be  necessary  to  secure  effi- 
cient teachers.  The  most  vigorous  and  united  efforts 
are  required  to  prepare  the  Indian  for  citizenship  as 
rapidly  as  the  Dawes  bill  will  confer  it  upon  him. 

"7.  In  the  work  of  secular  education  the  true  end 
must  be  kept  constantly  in  view :  to  prepare  the  Indian 
for  American  citizenship.  He  must,  therefore,  be  taught 
what  appertains  to  successful  citizenship,  the  economic 
virtues,  temperance,  thrift,  self-reliance,  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  well  as  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
citizenship,  some  practical  knowledge  of  industrial 
arts,  and,  above  all,  the  language  of  the  country  of 
which  he  is  hereafter  to  be  a  citizen.  The  English 
language  should  therefore  be  made  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable day  the  sole  medium  of  instruction  in  all  Gov- 
ernment Indian  schools;  and  even  in  purely  voluntary 
and  mission  schools  the  English  language  should  be 
brought  to  the  foremost  place  as  fast  as  the  require- 
ments of  proper  religious  instruction  will  permit. 

"The  introduction  of  civil  service  reform  into  the 
Indian  Department  is  essential  to  its  honest  and  effec- 
tive administration.  For  the  work  of  protection  and 
education,  permanence  and  purity  are  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, and  neither  is  possible  under  a  partizan  method. 
We  earnestly  demand  the  absolute  divorce  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  from  party  politics  in  all  its  appointments  and 
removals." 
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The  Women's  Indian  ABsoelatlon. 

Among  the  valuable  agencies  for  the  benelit  of  the 
Indians,  that  of  the  Women's  Indian  Association  stands 
first  and  deserves  the  commendation  and  active  support 
of  all  the  friends  of  the  Indians.  Organized  in  1879  it 
has  been  faithful  to  its  mission  and  has  accomplished 
great  good.  Amelia  S.  Quinton  furnishes  the  Lkrislian 
Union  the  following  account  of  its  work: 

"The  work  of  the  original  or  Women's  Indian  Asso- 
dation,  prosecuted  by  about  ninety  branch  organizations 
ocat«d  in  twenty-eight  States,  has,  among  other  results, 
obtained  the  passage  of  resolutions  which  were  author- 
itative instructions  to  their  national  representatives  in 
eight  legislatures,  and  last  year  influenced  Congress  and 
aided  in  securing'  needed  Indian  legislation  by  sixty- 
live  petitions  to  that  body  and  by  many  hundreds  of  let- 
ters to  its  members  ;  and  has  influenced  the  public  by 
articles  on  Indian  topics  in  eight  hundred  newspapers, 
magazines  and  other  periodicals,  by  four  hundred  regu- 
lar meetings  and  mass  meetings,  and  by  the  circulation 
3f  forty-nine  thousand  leaflets  and  pamphlets  concerning 
Indians  and  their  affairs,  as  well  as  in  many  other  un- 
'ecorded  ways.  The  Association  has  also  from  its  Home 
building  Fund  enabled  two  educated  Indian  married 
:ouples  to  build  inexpensive  model  homes,  and  is  plan- 
ting to  build  several  others,  besides  enabling  individual 
ndians  in  various  sections  to  purchase  looms,  tools, 
ewing-machines,  and  other  means  of  self -supporting 
abor. 

"  The  Missionary  Work  of  the  Association,  which  is 
■ioneer  labor  in  tribes  not  otherwise  provided  with  mis- 
ionaries,  has  already  directly  or  indirectly  resulted  in 
tianting  missions  at  seven  stations  in  six  different  tribes, 
s  about  to  open  another,  has  still  a  wide  field  of  sixty 
ribes  and  separated  portions  of  tribes  to  possess,  and 
s  rapidly  growing  in  favor  and  power.  This  depart- 
nent  of  the  Association  has  already  sent  out  its  first 
nedical  missionary,  expects  soon  to  send  another,  and 
■opes  also  to  open,  or  aid  to  open,  a  smalt  home  or  hos- 
)ital  for  aged  Indian  women  at  some  station  among  the 
orty  thousand  Sioux,  and  also  to  establish  an  industrial 
center  at  one  or  more  points  on  reseivations  where  ed- 
icated  returned  Indian  students  can  find  civilized  and 
^elf-sustaining  industries,  and  which  shall  open  the  way 
here  for  Indian  women  to  learn  remunerative  industrial 
lursuits.  That  these  and  such  lines  of  work  are  fast 
:oming  to  be  the  chief  lines  of  the  society's  activities, 
rhile  it  will  not  cease  to  do  all  that  it  has  hitherto  done 
o  obtain  and  execute  just  laws  (or  the  race,  is  matter  of 
ongralulationasawise  division  of  labor  with  the  gentle- 
nen's  association,  that  society,  happily,  having  chosen 
is  its  own  special  work  the  maintenance  of  the  legal  and 
>olitical  rights  of  Indians,  to  watch  the  execution  of  the 
>and-in-Severalty  bill  and  of  other  laws;  to  prevent 
and  frauds,  and  to  establish  the  claims  of  tribes,  a  work 
/hich  it  is  abundantly  able  to  do,  and  for  which  its 
wenty-five  or  more  branches  can   well   secure  means 


from  capitalists  and  business  men,  many  of  whom  are 
directly  interested  in  the  speedy  and  just  solution  of  the 
Indian  question. 

"  It  is  easy  to  see  that  what  is  everywhere  needed 
aiaong  Indians,  along  with  the  regular  operation  of  law, 
is  at  least  one  first-class  mission  in  every  tribe  which 
shall  include  night  schools  for  those  beyond  school  age, 
domestic  art  and  industrial  teaching,  medical  and  hos- 
pital help,  instruction  in  gardening,  farming,  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  which  shall  also  surely  be  a  mission 
for  constant  and  earnest  Christian  teaching 
on  week-days  and  on  Sunday.  It  may  not  be  possible 
or  desirable  to  combine  all  these  under  one  manage- 
ment in  each  tribe,  but  the  Women's  Indian  Association 
has  begun  some  of  these  lines  of  work,  and  hopes  to 
place  in  the  destitute  tribes  a  mission  many-sided  and 
strong  enough  to  do  much  in  these  directions.  Surely 
a  good  working  for  such  ends  by  organization  in  all  the 
States  must  win  the  help  and  enthusiasm  needed  for  suc- 
cess, and  greatly  hasten  that  day  when  our  native  race 
may  safely  be  relegated  to  the  care  of  its  own  united 
hands,  opened  eyes,  trained  minds,  Christianized  homes, 
and  regenerated  hearts.  Let  the  patriotic  Christian 
women  who  are  newly  ready  to  help  this  work  be  now 
heard  from.  Nor  while  so  strong  a  host  of  Indian 
helpers  moves  hopefully  forward  on  all  lines,  eager  to 
see  the  practical  and  final  solution  of  the  long  problem 
should  the  battalions  fail  to  join  efforts  for  procuring 
from  the  Government  for  Indian  education  and  civiliza- 
atien,  as  rapidly  as  can  wisely  be  paid,  the  nearly  thirty 
millions  of  dollars  of  Indian  funds  in  the  national  treas- 
ury, nor  for  a  moment  forget  that  funds  ample  for  the 
work  desired  and  needed  are  now  due,  for  value  received, 
and  only  await  that  vote  of  appropriation,  not  gift,  which 
these  friends  of  the  native  American  should  boldly, 
earnestly,  unitedly  and  persistently  demand." 
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Helping  the  Indians. 

BY  J.   B.  HA&RISON. 

[The  following  are  extrmcU  from  "  Latest  Stadies  on  Indian  Res- 
cnrations,^  which  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Indian  Rights  Asso- 
ciation.} 

The  missionary  work  of  the  different  churches  and 
relig^us  organizations  on  the  Indian  reservations  which 
I  have  visited,  although  varying  considerably  in  quality 
and  value  in  different  places,  and  in  the  hands  of  differ- 
ent men,  is  all,  or  nearly  all  of  it  good,  and  in  general, 
or  as  a  whole,  it  is  of  great  importance  as  a  means  for 
the  improvement  and  civilization  of  the  Indians.  The 
work  of  missionaries  and  missionary  teachers  among  the 
Indians  necessarily  involves  much  greater  trials,  hard- 
ship and  isolation  than  Eastern  people  can  understand 
or  appreciate.  With  all  possible  facilities  and  encour- 
agement it  would  still  be  a  most  toilsome,  lonely  and 
depressing  life  for  all  persons  of  seriousness  and  sensi- 
bility. So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  none  of 
the  people  engaged  in  such  work  have  adequate  means 
or  instruments  for  it,  or  adequate  support  in  any  way. 
In  many  cases  their  efforts  are  distressingly  hampered 
and  limited,  the  value  of  their  work  greatly  reduced, 
and,  in  time,  their  health  seriously  impaired,  by  the  diffi- 
culties and  anxieties  of  their  situation,  produced  chiefly 
by  the  lack  of  sufficient  pecuniary  means  and  support. 
It  is  also  true  that  character  itself  may  in  some  degree 
be  sacrificed  in  this  work,  and  that  the  pressure  of  such 
conditions  may  at  last  develop  undesirable  traits. 

No  matter  what  laws  may  be  enacted  affecting  the 
condition  and  interests  of  the  Indians,  there  will  still, 
for  a  long  time,  be  the  same  or  increasing  need  for  re- 
ligious and  philanthropic  effort  in  behalf  of  these 
people.  I  think  that  all  we  can  rightly  attempt  to  do 
for  them,  by  the  use  of  the  power  and  machinery  of  the 
Government,  is  to  prepare  them  as  fully  as  possible  for 
self-supporting  industry,  and  for  equal  citizenship  with 
the  other  people  of  our  country,  and  then  invest  them 
with  its  rights  and  responsibilities.  But  at  best,  the 
period  and  process  of  transition  to  the  new  order  of 
things  is  sure  to  be  highly  perilous  for  the  Indians;  for 
many  of  them  ruinous  and  destructive;  and  they  should, 
in  common  justice  and  humanity,  be  aided  and  pro- 
tected as  far  as  this  is  possible  during  this  time  of 
transition.  But  it  would  be  far  better  not  to  put  this 
matter  on  the  ground  of  humanity  to  the  Indians,  but  of 
our  own  interests.  If  the  Indians  are  not  improved  and 
enabled  to  begome  self-supporting,  they  will  inevitably 
seriously  increase  the  pauperism,  and  the  vicious  and 
evil  tendencies  of  all  kinds,  in  vast  communities  in  the 
Western  portion  of  our  country.  What  we  do  for  the 
Indians  we  should  do  with  a  view  to  self-preservation, 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  Indians  especially,  but  for 
the  welfare  of  our  couritry  and  all  its  people. 

Many  of  the  Indians  whom  I  have  seen  have  gone 
about  as  far  toward  civilization,  I  think,  as  we  can 
reasonably  expect  them  to  go  without  a  radical  change 
in  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  living,  and  if 


we  wish  really  to  save  any  of  these  Indians,  such  a 
change  must  be  made  very  soon.  Neither  education 
nor  religion,  nor  bDth  together,  can  effect  this  change, 
or  save  the  Indians  without  it.  It  belongs  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Government,  to  the  functions  of  the  State,  and 
can  be  attained  only  by  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
the  national  Government,  the  execution  of  the  sovereign 
will  of  the  American  people.  If  the  Indians  are  "  the 
wards  of  the  nation,"  the  nation  should  guard  and  pro- 
vide for  them,  and  should  dispose  and  direct  their 
affairs  and  interests  as  may  be  most  just,  wise  and 
right. 

The  idea  that  the  young  Indians  who  are  educated  at 
the  Eastern  schools  should  all  ''go  back  to  the  reserva- 
tion to  lift  up  the  tribe  "  has  been  inculcated  and  in- 
sisted upon  with  an  emphasis  somewhat  extreme.  It  is 
certain  that  nearly  all  of  the  young  people  will  go  back 
for  the  present,  whether  it  is  best  for  t^em  to  do  so  or 
not.  But  if  any  Indian  has  a  real  opportunity  to  work 
and  make  a  living  in  manly  ways  anywhere  among 
white  people,  he  will  probably,  in  most  cases,  do  more 
to  "  lift  up  his  tribe  "  by  keeping  himself  up,  out  of  the 
squalor  and  disorder  of  savagery,  than  he  can  accom- 
plish by  going  back  to  the  reservation,  unless  he  has  a 
certainty  of  employment  there  which  will  secure  him  a 
living.  Of  course,  if  a  concrete  specific  duty  or  obli- 
gation, resulting  from  the  personal  relations  or  circum- 
stances of  a  particular  Indian,  requires  him  to  go  back 
to  his  reservation  and  stay  there,  he  should  do  so.  Duty 
may  require  a  man  to  lower  himself  into  a  mine  full  of 
choking  fire-damp,  to  endeavor  to  release  his  perishing 
comrades,  or  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  hospital  for 
lepers  to  cheer  them  with  his  sympathy  while  they  await 
the  doom  inevitable  alike  lor  them  and  for  him.  When 
duty  points  the  way,  no  true  man  can  hesitate  because 
the  path  is  hard. 

When  an  Indian  has  learned  any  trade  or  industry  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  self  support,  if  he  wishes  to  leave  the 
reservation  and  live  and  work  elsewhere  he  should  do 
so.  The  Indian  girls  should  be  taught  all  practical 
housework,  and  necessary  feminine  indoor  industries, 
and  also  gardening  and  the  lighter  kinds  of  farmwork, 
and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  pursue  them. 

Elementary  school  or  literary  instruction  should  be 
universal  for  the  young  people.  It  should  include  Eng- 
lish speaking,  reading  and  writing,  and  such  knowledge 
of  arithmetic  as  a  laborer  or  artisan  would  need  to  en- 
able him  to  keep  his  own  accounts.  (No  encouragement 
or  assistance  should  be  given  to  learn  or  use  any  of  the 
Indian  tongues.)  .School  instruction  beyond  these  ele- 
mentary branches  should  be  given  only  to  those  who 
showed  special  intellectual  aptitudes.  Lessons  in  civil 
government,  and  in  the  duties,  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  citzenship,  should  be  given  to  young  men  in  evening 
schools  and  on  Sundays.  I  should  give  all  male  Indians 
under  forty-five  years  of  age  military  drill,  and  should 
arrange  to  have  them  represented  in  th^  militia  of  the 
State  in  which  they  live. 
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:  day  schools  on  the  reservations  constitute  a  nat- 
ind  necessary  feature  of  any  practical  system  of 
1  education.  The  current  objections  to  them  are 
ficial,  and  show  that  their  authors  have  no  compre- 
.■a  grasp  of  the  subject.  No  new  Indian  schools 
i  be  established  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  nobody 
i  hereafter  be  permitted  to  take  charge  of  young 
ns  for  the  purpose  of  educating  them  who  does  not 
ss  superior  qualifications  so  obvious  as  to  be  un- 
ionable.  Every  Indian  school  and  its  work  should 
vays  open  to  the  direct  observation  of  any  intelligent 
esponsible  person,  and  official  investigation  should 
tquent  and  thorough. 

e  Indians  should  still  be  retained  under  the  direct 
ol  of  the  National  Govemment,  until  they  no  long- 
quire  special  guardianship,  and  are  ready  to  be 
ed  in  the  general  body  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 

When  the  Indians  on  any  reservation  reach  that 
lion  they  will  be  ready  for  State  citzenship,  and 

and  not  till  then,  the  reservations  should,  one  by 
}e  finally  broken  up, 

Indian  that  I  have  seen  has  any  idea  of  civiliza- 
or  of  the  responsibilities  and  perils  which  it  in- 
s.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  training  or  preparation 
ire  shall  be  able  to  give  them  will  ever  enable  many 
e  Indians  to  endure  successfully  direct  and  un- 
jed  contact  with  the  civilization  of  the  present 
Our  modern  life  is  too  intense  and  complex  for 
;  its  competition  and  selfishness  are  far  too  fierce 
oo  thoroughly  organized  and  trained,  for  a  nature 
nple  and  sincere  as  the  Indian's.  His  natural  char- 
,  so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  for  observing  it, 


has  too  much  of  the  moral  element  in  it  for  him  to  be 
able  long  to  maintain  his  ground  in  the  state  of  war 
which  in  so  great  degree  constitutes  the  substance  and 
current  practical  experience  of  our  civilization.  He  is 
too  receptive,  for  his  own  interest  in  this  world,  to  the 
simple,  practical  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  Ha 
does  not  understand  injustice  on  the  part  of  those  whom 
he  regards  as  his  superiors,  and  his  faculties  are  de- 
pressed and  benumbed  by  it. 

The  Indians  as  a  race  are,  of  course,  far  inferior  to 
white  men  in  intellectual  capability.  That,  in  itself,  is 
not  matter  for  regret.  We  are  all  of  us  immeasurably 
inferior  to  Socrates  and  Goethe,  yet  many  people  make 
life  interesting  and  valuable.  I  see  no  reason  to  expect 
that  our  Indians  will  ever  contribute  anything  vital  or 
distinctive  to  our  national  character  or  life.  That  is  not 
necessary  or  important.  What  is  really  to  be  desired 
for  them  is  that  they  shall  be  so  instructed,  educated 
and  guided  that  they  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be  practi- 
cable, be  ableto  support  themselves,  and  that,  obtaining 
the  means  of  subsistence  by  their  own  industry,  they 
shall  live  in  quiet  and  orderly  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
the  country,  enjoying  their  defense  and  protection. 
When  they  have  reached  that  condition,  the  specialcaro 
and  work  of  the  Government  for  them  should  cease. 
But  the  interest  and  efforts  of  churches,  missionaries 
and  philanthropic  societies  should  be  continued  and  in- 
creased after  the  special  protection  and  control  of  the 
Government  have  been  withdrawn,  and  the  reservation 
system  has  befen  abolished.  There  will  then  still  be 
abundant  and  most  important  work  for  sucb  an  organi. 
zation  as  the  Indian  Rights  Association, 
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INDIAN^  POPULATION. 


Indian  Popnlallon  In  the  United 
States  bjr  Axeuoleii. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Honorable  Oomznissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  for  I8'j6. 

ARIZONA. 

Colorado  River  Agency 2  527 

Pima  Agency 1,050 

San  Carlos  Agency 4, 077 

Indians  in  Arizona,  not  under  an 

agent 914 

CALIFORNIA. 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency 422 

Mission  Agency 8.006 

Round  Valley  Agency 608 

Tule  River  Agency  681 

](ndians  in  California  not  under  an 

.  agent 6,456 

Klamaths 213 


COLORADO. 

Southern  Ute  Agency 


DAKOTA. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency 

Crow    Creek    and    Lower    Brule 

Agency 

Devil's  Lake  Agency 

Fort  Berthold  Agency.   

Pine  Ridge  Agency 

Rosebud  Agency 

Sisseton  Agency 

Standing  Rock  Agency 

Tankton  Agency  * 


978 

2.935 

2,274 
2,182 
1.823 
4.8'8 
8.291 
1,498 
4.690 
1.776 


IDAHO. 

Fort  Hall  Agency 1,444 

Lemhi  Agency 557 

Nee  Perc6  Agency 1,460 

Indians  in   Idaho  not   under   an 
agent 600 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency. .  8,484 
Eliowa,    Comanche   and   Wichita 

Agency. . .   4.182 

Osage  Agency 1,905 

Ponca,  Pawnee  and  Otoe  Agency. .  1,968 

Quapaw  Agency 1,049 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency 2,261 

Union  Agency 61,000 


IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency. . . 


880 


KANSAS. 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha. .  1,007 


MICHIGAN. 

Mackinac  Agency 


MINNESOTA. 

"White  Earth  Agency 


7,818 


6,088 


MONTANA. 

Blackfeet  Agency 2.026 

Crow  Agency     8,226 

Flathead  Agency 2,280 

Fort  Belknap  Agency 1.650 

Fort  Peck  Agency  2.917 

Tongue  River  Agency 795 

NEBRAfiKil, 

Santee and  Flandreau  Agency  ....  1  812 
Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency. . .  2,882 


NEVADA. 

Nevada  Agency 4.558 

Western  Shoshone  Agency 8,680 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Mescalero  Agency 1 ,202 

Navajo  Agency 19,277 

Pueblo  Agency 7.762 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  Agency 


4,063 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Eastern  Cherokees,  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee 8,000 

OREGON. 

Orande  Ronde  Agency 510 

Klamath  Agency 972 

Siletz  Agency , 612 

Umatilla  Agency 894 

Warm  Springs  Agency 859 

Indians  in  Oregon  not  under  an 

agent 800 

TEXAS. 

Indians   in  Texas  not    under   an 
agent 290 

UTAH. 

Ouray  Agency 1,252 

Uintah  Agency 1 ,056 

Indians  in   Utah   not   under   an 
agent 890 

WASHINGTON. 

Colville  Agency 8,150 

Neah  Bay  Agency 781 

Quinaielt  Agency 428 

Nisqually  and  S'Kokomish  Agency  1.712 

Tulalip  Agency 1,228 

Takima  Agency 8,290 

WISCONSIN. 

Green  Bay  Agency 8,000 

LaPointe  Agency 8,796 

Indians  in  Wisconsin  not  under  an 
agent 1,210 

WYOMINa. 

Shoshone  Agency 1,800 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Biiami  and  Seminole   in   Indiana 

and  Florida 892 

Oldtown  Indians  in  Maine 410 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  Indian  population,  exclu- 
sive of  Indians  in  Alaska ....    247,761 

Number  of  mixed  bloods 20,567 

Total  Indian  and  mixed  popula- 
tion, males 120,527 

Total  Indian  and  mixed  popula- 
tion, females 127,284 

Number  of  children  between 
six  and  sixteen  years 46,877 

Number  of  Indians  who  can 
read  English  only 28.495 

Number  of  Indians  who  can 
read  Indian  only 10»027 


Number  of   Indians    who    can 
read  English  and  Indian 5,542 

Total  number  of  Indians 
who  can  read,  over 
twenty 19,589 

Total  number  of  Indians 
who  can  read,  under 

twenty 19,525 

39/64 

Number  who  have  learned  to 

read  during  the  year 3,158 

Number  of  Indians  who  can  use 

English  enough  for  ordinary 

intercourse 8S.801 

N  umber  of  Indian  apprentices . .  514 
Number  of   Indians  who  wear 

citizens'  dress,  wholly 81,621 

Number  of  Indians  who  wear 

citizens' dross,  in  part 59,695 

Number  of  allotments  made  to 

Indians,  full  blood 6,875 

Number  of  allotments  made  to 

Indians,  mixed  blood 798 

Number  of  Indians  living  upon 

and  cultivating  lands  allotted,  9,613 
Number  of  male  Indians  who 

labor   in   civilized    pursuits. 

full  blood 88.776 

Number  of  male  Indians  who 

labor    in   civilized    pursuits, 

mixed  blood 4,647 

Number  of  dwelling  houses  built 

by  Indians  during  the  year. . .  8,286 
C'Ost  of  same  to  Oovemment  . .  $19,859 
Number    of     dwelling   houses 

built  for  Indians  during  the 

year 204 

Cost  of  same  to  Government. .  $14,485 
Number  of  houses  occupied  by 

Indisns 21,882 

Number   of   Agency  buildings 

erected  during  the  year 48 

Cost  of  same  to  Government . . .    $86,577 


Area  of  IbAIsb  Reaervatloas  la  tk« 
ITnlted  8tat«s«  in  Sqvare 

ARIZONA  TBRRITORT. 

Name  of  Reserration. 

Colorado  River 470 

Gila  Bend 85 

Gila  River 598 

Hualpei 1.142 

Moqui 8,980 

Papago 109K 

Salt  River 78 

Suppai 60 

White  Mountain 8,950 

Total 10,317}i 

CALIFORNIA. 

Hoopa  Valley 140 

ElamathRiver 40 

Mission  (21  reserves) 261 

Round  VaUey 1 59 J< 

Tule  River 76 

Yuma 72 

Total ~7t8J< 


TJto 

Total.. 


DAKOTA  TKRRlTORr. 


Crow  Creek 

Devil's  Lake  

Fort  Bertbold 

Lake  Traverse 

Old  Winnebago 

On.-iit  Sldui  Reservation 
Chejeone  Riv^r 
Crow  Creek  and  Lower 

Pine  Ridge 

Rosebud 

Standing  Rock 

Tartle  Uountain 

Tankton 


Total 4l,949ji 


lOAHO  TBRRITORT. 


Coeard'AUne.. 

Fort  HftU 

Lapwai 


INDIAM  TBRKITORT. 


Chereone  and  Arapahoe.. 

Cherokee 

<3iickasaw 

Cbootaw 

Creek  

Iowa 


Sickapoo 

Eiowa  and  Comanche. . 

Uodoc 

Oakland 

Ombo 

Otoe 

Ottawa  

Pawnee - 

Peoria.. 

Pottawatomie 

^uapaw        

fiac«ndFoi 

Seminole 


S.TI5 
7,8«1 
7,367 
10,400 
A.llil 
1»7 

828^ 
4.089 


Shawnee. . . 

Wichita 

Wyandotte.. 


S8M 
S.56S}i 


1,1  IB 
8.869 


IMal «.81B 


INDIAN  POPULATION. 

IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox % 

Total 2 

KANBAB. 

Chippewa  and  Munaee 6'^ 

Eickapoo. 82 

Pottawatomie 131 

ToUl 15»>i 

MICHIOAN. 

Isabella 17'4' 

L'Anse W,% 

Ontonagon 4 

ToUl 103Ji 

HIXNESOTA. 

Boise  Fort  168 

DeetCreek  86 

Fond  du  Lac 136 

Grand  Portage  (Pigeon  River).  Bl 

Leech  Lake 148 

MiUe  Lac 95 

Red  I^ke 5.000 

Vemiillii>n  Lake 3 

White  Earth 1,248 

Winnebagoahiah  (White   Oak' 

Point) 500 

Total 7,481 

XONTAHA  TKBKITORY. 

Blackfeet 

Fort  Peck         \ „  „~, 

Fort  Belknap  J ^'^^ 

Crow 7,86t 

Jocko 2,240 

Northern  Cheyenne 580 

Total 44,014 

NKBBABKA. 

Iowa 25 

Niobrara 114 

Omaha 222;^ 

8«c  and  Fox 13  }j 

Sioux  (addition) 50 

Winnebago 170 

Total 5M 

KB  V  ADA. 

DuckValley 488 

Hoapa  River    3 

Pyramid  Lake 608 

Walker  River 498 

Total 1.491 

KEW  MlZtOO  TKBBtTQRY. 

Mescalero  Apache  (Fon  Stan- 
ton)   741 

Navajo 18,821 

Pueblo 1,081 

Znni 880 

Total 14,979 


AUegbany VI% 

Cattaraugus 84 

Oil  Spring. 1 

Oneida  % 

Onondaga ^ 

Saint  Regis 88 

Tonawanda \\% 

Tuscarora ^ 

Total 187 

Qualla  boundary  and  { 78 

other  lands  ( 84 

Total 108 

ORZOOK. 

Grande  Ronde  9A 

Klamath 1,650 

Malheur % 

Siletz VS\% 

Umatilla 480 

Warm  Springs 79S 

Total 8,848 

tITAH  TKRBrrOBT. 

Uintah  Valley 8,186 

Uncompahgre 8,081 

Total 6,897 

WASfaNOtON  TCBBITOBT.' 

Chehalis % 

Columbia 88 

Colville 4.875 

Lummi  (Chah-choo«en) U)f 

Makah 88 

Muckleslioot a){ 

Niequally        73C 

Port  Madison..... UK 

Pnyallnp 88 

Quinaielt 850 

Shoalwater % 

S'Eokomish 8 

Snobomish  or  Tulalip. .'. 88 

Spokane 840 

Squaxin  Island  (Klahchemin)..  a|f 

Swinomfsh  (Perry's  Island) IIM 

Yakima 1,280 

Total 6,41^ 

WtSCONBIK. 

Lac  Court  Oreillee 108 

Lac  du  Flambeau 100 

La  Poinle  (Bad  River) 10^ 

RedCUff 88 

Heuomonee 808 

Oneida 10^ 

Stockbridge  18 

Total tl« 

WTOmHQ  TKRRTTORT. 

WindRiver 8,080 

Total 8,088 

Grand  Total 2H,4a8  ' 
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OUR  INDIANS. 


Dlaloi^e  on  Our  Indians* 

BT  FANNIE  BOPER  FSUDOB. 

Teacher. — '*  We  are  to  talk  about  Our 
Indians  to-day,  dear  girls;  and  as  they 
are  owr  portion  of  the  heathen  world, 
we  shall  all  be  interested  in  talking  about 
them,  I  am  sure." 

Madge. — *'But,  Miss  Lane,  why  do  you 
call  them  '  Our  Indians  ? ' " 

Teacher. — **  Partly  because  it  is  from 
them  we  come  into  possession  of  the  dear 
land  we  call  *  home ' ;  and  we  owe  them 
a  large  debt  in  return  for  the  broad 
hunting-grounds  from  which  they  were 
driven  by  our  ancestors.  And  now  that 
we  and  the  Indians  share  between  us  this 
great  country,  Gk)d  lays  upon  us  the 
gpecial  responsibility  of  giving  them  the 
(Gospel,  'the  good  news,^  that  He  has 
commanded  His  followers  to  make  known 
to  *  every  creature.'  The  American  In- 
dians are  our  fellow  citizens,  dwelling 
under  the  protection  of  the  same  flag, 
and  if  we.  fail  to  educate  and  evangelize 
them,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Chris- 
tians of  other  lands  will  do  the  work  for 


us. 


«» 


Flora. — '*But  the  Indians  are  so  far 
from  us,  what  can  we  do  to  help  them  ?  " 

Teacher. — "We  can  give  them  our 
prayers  and  sympathy ;  and  we  can  strive, 
with  earnest  and  loving  hearts,  to  win 
them  to  and  for  our  Master,  King  ttesus, 
to  become  precious  jewels  in  his  eternal 
crown.  I  will  first  tell  you  some  things 
about  'Our  Indians,*  and  then  we  will 
try  to  think  out  some  ways  of  help- 
ing them." 

Kate. — '*  How  long  have  the  Indians 
lived  in  America?'' 

Teacher. — *•  That  is  not  certainly 
known.  But  we  do  kno^  that  only  three 
hundred  years  ago,  there  was  not  one 
white  man,  woman,  or  child  in  all  these 
United  States;  but  wild  tribes  of  Icdians 
roamed,  with  ferocious  beasts,  all  over 
this  beautiful  land  where  now  stand  our 
great  cities  and  pleasant  homes.'' 

Maude. — **Can  you  tell  us,  Mifs  Lane, 
anything  of  the  origin  of  the  Indians,  or 
where  they  came  from  at  first  ?  " 

Teacher. — "Nothing  is  known  cer- 
tainly of  the  origin  of  the  American  In- 
dians. Some  think  with  Morton,  the 
distinguished  American  ethnologist,  tliat 
the  Indians  are  as  really  indigenous  to 
our  continent  as  are  its  faniui  and  florae- 
while  many  other  scholars  and  scientists 
feel  equally  sure  that  the  *  Red  Men ' 
form  one  branch  of  the  great  Mongolian 
family;  and  that  at  some  remote  period 
of  the  world's  history  they  found  their 
way  from  Asia  to  America,  crossing  in 
their  canoes  the  narrow  strait  that  sepa- 
rates the  two  continents  at  the  North- 
west; and  that  for  thousands  of  years 
they  remained  in   quiet  possession   of 


both  North  and  South  America — passing 
probably  during  the  centuries  through 
various  alternations  of  barbarism  and 
civilization." 

Ethel. — "  Have  any  traces  of  cultured 
life  been  found  among  the  Indians  that 
would   seem   to  warrant  such  conclu- 


rjll 


sions  i 

Teacher. — ' '  Yes.  Two  of  the  nations 
found  by  the  whites  on  the  American 
continent — the  Aztecs,  of  Mexico,  and 
the  Incas,  of  Peru— did  attain  to  a  high 
degree  of  civilization.  Traces,  though 
rather  indistinct,  have  also  been  found 
in  Central  America  of  the  civilization  of 
other  tribes;  and  the  immense  artificial 
mounds  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  are 
supposed  by  many  to  be  the  work  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  wandering 
tribes." 

Madoe.— **Then  how  are  we  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  among  the  In- 
dians of  our  own  times  no  such  talent  or 
culture  is  found  ?  " 

Teacher.—**  Some  believe  with  the 
celebrated  German  ethnologist.  Dr.  Mar- 
tius,  that  the  Indians  of  our  times  are 
not  living  in  the  original  simplicity  of 
uncultivated  nature;  but  are,  on  the 
contrary,  the  last  remains  of  a  race  that 
was  once  highly  civilized  and  is  now 
nearly  worn  out,  being  already  low  sunk- 
en in  the  last  stage  of  decline." 

Flora. — **Has  this  view  many  advo- 
cates? I  do  not  remember  hearing  it." 

Teacher.—'*  I  think  the  general  belief 
among  those  who  have  studied  the  In- 
dian race  most  carefully  is  that  all  the 
tribes  now  existing  in  America  are  more 
civilized  at  the  present  time  than  they 
have  ever  been  at  any  previous  period. 
For  with  the  few  exceptions  already 
named,  all  the  Indians  found  by  the 
white  settlers  on  this  continent  were  in 
a  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  state." 

Kate. — '*  I  have  heard  that  they  lived 
in  rude  huts  or  wigtvam^,  dressed  chiefiy 
in  skins,  and  subsisted  mainly  by  hunt- 
ing or  fishing.  It  is  known  that  they 
had  neither  civil  government,  nor  any 
form  of  religious  worship;  and  that  they 
were  not  only  treacherous  and  cruel  to- 
ward the  whites,  but  waged  war  contin- 
ually among  themselves,  showing  the  ut- 
most cruelty  and  revenge  toward  their 
defenceless  captives." 

Teacher.— '*  It  is  true  that  though 
sometimes  kind,  even  generous  and 
noble,  toward  the  white  settlers,  they 
were  found  unreliable,  quick  to  take  of- 
fence, and  often  6ruelly  unjust  in  aveng- 
ing a  real  or  fancied  injury.  Still  great 
allowance  is  to  be  made  for  these  poor, 
untutored  red  men,  who  were  often 
cheated  by  the  whites,  their  lands  taken 
without  remuneration,  and  themselves 
crueUy  treated;  and  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  only  since  Christian  mission- 


aries went  among  them  that  they  heard* 
of  the  *  more  excellent  way '  of  forgiving' 
injuries,  and  that  there  ai«'  stfll  many 
thousands,  especially  among  thcr  'itild 
tribes/  who  yet  know  nothing  of  the 
Gospel." 

Ethei..— *•  But  surely  among  the  early 
settlers  there  were  some  good  men  and 
women,  who  would  tell  the  poor  Indians 
about  our  dear  Savior,  and  try  to  lead; 
them  to  love  and  obey  Him.'* 

Teacher. — *•  Yes— as  early  as  the  year 
1648  Thomas  Mayhew  and  others  of  bis 
family  began  the  instruction  of  the  In- 
dians about  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  they 
had  the  joy  of  seeing  the  good  news  of 
salvation  accepted  by  some  of  the  pupils. 
Three  years  later,  Eliot  had  his  beloved 
Indians  gathered  about  him  to  listen  to 
the  dear  *  old,  old  story '  that  for  eigh- 
teen hundred  years  has  been  making 
glad  hearts  and  holy  lives.  Brainard 
and  others  soon  followed ;  and  on  througti 
all  these  years,  down  to  our  own  time». 
the  good  seed  has  been  sown  broad-casi 
among  the  'red  men'  of  many  tribes, 
and  each  succeeding  year  more  and 
more  are  learning  to  know  and  love  cnr 
dear  Savior." 

Maude. — *'  How  many  Indians  do  yoii 
suppose  there  are  in  the  United  States?" 

Teacher.  — *' Exclusive  of  those  in 
Alaska,  of  whom  no  correct  census  baa 
yet  been  tiaken,  there  are  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  last  annual.  He- 
port  of  the  Indian  Commissioners,  847,r 
761  Indians  of  fullblood,and20,5<(7balf- 
breeds,  nearly  one«fourth  of  whom  may 
be  considered  civilized,  and  are  at  Icasl 
partially  educated;  while  over  SO^OCO  are 
members  of  Christian  churches. 

Madge. — **  I  read  recently  an  interest- 
ing article,  written  by  a  missionary  lady, 
concerning  the  *  five  civilized  tribee,*  t.e., 
the  Creeks,  Cherokees,  Seminoles,  Chor- 
taws  and  Chick  a  saws.  There  tribes 
have  under  cultivation  nearly  half  a  mi^ 
lion  of  acres  for  the  production  of  bread- 
stuffs,  beside  almost  numberless  cattle 
raising  ranches.  The  people  who  own 
and  cultivate  these  farms,  and  raise 
mainly  their  own  stock,  are  qulet»  order- 
ly, well-to  do  citizens,  who  live  In  nrat, 
comfortable  homes,  dress  well,  attend 
church  with  their  families  on  Sunday, 
and  send  their  children  to  schcol  regular- 
ly during  the  week." 

Maude.— •*  What  a  lovely,  peaceful 
picture  !  And  how  beautifully  in  contrast 
with  the  bloody  wars  of  King  Philip, 
and  the  horrible  massacre  at  the  bumlDg 
of  Schenectady !  How  changed,  too,  are 
the  character  and  condition  of  t^® 
dramatis  personce,  from  the  squalor  aod 
wretchedness  of  their  aocestora  of  Ims 
than  three  centuries  ago  T* 

Teacher— *<  Another  very  pxomiiinflf 
feature  in  the  future  outlook  of  the  la* 


dlans.  ia  tlie  institutiun  of  iQanual  labor 
schoolH,  for  both  boyH  and  girls.  Have  ■ 
any  of  you  seen  the  aiTcountB  publishrd 
of  these  Brhnolp?"  I 

Flora. — "Id  one  accouut.  I  saw  it  I 
stated  that  I  heir  Bchool  syBtem  is  very  I 
lomplete— the Metbodista. Presbyterians,  i 
B3]itiKtH  andothiTH,  each  doing  inteietit- 
irc  and  most  excellent  educational  work  | 
that  isfittinRinnny  of  the  civilized  In- 
dians to  become  teachers  nnil  leaders  iif  I 
their  own  {leople.  Tbise  certainly  arc  | 
not  dfingout,  whatever  the  croakers  may  . 
say;  but  on  the  ciutrary.  it  is  stated  that 
e»meof  the  trihes  are  increasing  rapidly.  I 
Tbey  have  fewer  epidemicn  and  less 
dninkenneHs  than  formerly,  live  more  I 
regularly,  and  grow  steadily  stronger  I 
and  more  self-reliant." 

Teacher— "The  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Mis^ionx  reports  their  hoard-  , 
ing  school  at  "Wealaka  an  having,  this  \ 
year,  one  hundred  pupils,  of  whom  the 
superintendent  writes ;  '  A  more  con- 
t«nt«d,  happier,  better-behaved  company  . 
of  children  I  have  never  seen.  Tliey 
study  well,  work  well  and  play  with  a 
'viml'  And  the  same  opinion,  I  think,  , 
prevails  cunceming  all  their  schools  "        i 

Maudk. — "I  aawijuite  recently,  a  brief 
account  of  the  '  Levering  Manual  Labor 
School' at  Wetumpka,  Indian  Territory,  i 
It  reports  an  attendance  of  one  hundred  ! 
and  fifty  Indian  boys  and  girls,  all  of 
whom  reside  in  tbe  Institution,  and  are  , 
being  thormighly  educated  both  in  Eng-  . 
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lish  and  in  their  own  language.  Tiic 
girls  are  taught  cookery,  housework,  and 
sewing  in  all  its  brunches,  plain  and  or- 
namental; and  eai'h  hoy  in  taught  a  trade 
the  selection  of  which  is  left  to  himself. 
Many  boys  and  girls  are  twing  trained 
esp(!cially  for  teachers,  and  a  number  of 
buys  for  i)re8cherH  —having  di'dicated 
their  lives  to  this  holy  calling  after  their 
conversiiin.  Last  year  twenty-seven  of 
the  pupilsof  this  school  were  cnnvertcd 
to  God.  and  the  previous  year,  twenty- 
five.  As  I  read  the  account  of  these 
scores  of  Indian  boys  and  girls,  trained 
under  Christian  influence,  during  the 
Husceptilile  period  of  childhood  and 
youth,  with  the  intetleelnal  culture  and 
refinement  of  thought  and  feeling,  so 
strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  surround- 
ings of  native  Indian  homes,  I  seemed 
to  appreciate  as  never  before,  the  possi- 
bilitieH  of  the  Indian,  and  the  part  each 
of  us  may  take  in  helping  to  lift  him  out 
of  his  degraded  superstitions  into  the 
light  and  lihertyof  the  children  of  God." 
Tkacher.— "  I  am  glad  you  thought  of 
the  subject  in  this  aspect.  Trained  aa 
are  Indian  children  in  their  own  homes, 
there  is  tittle  hope  for  great  usefulness 
from  them,  even  if  converted  to  (fiid.  in 
middle  or  later  life.  In  native  families 
parents  do  not  exercise  much  restraint 
over  their  children — letting  them  do 
pretty  much  as  they  please  provided 
they  do  nothing  to  annoy  the  grown 
l>eople.    Boys  practice  shooting  with  a 


I  bow  and  arrows,  catch  birdsandH[uirreIs 
and  herd  ponies  They  learn  early  to 
I  swear,  bet  on  ganien  of  chance,  and  grow 
I  up  pa^uionate,  cniel,  and  revengeful. 
They  do  not  learn  to  read,  to  tliink  or  to 
-  pray,  and  they  know  nothing  of  Jesos 
or  his  love.  Ttie  life  of  the  girls  is 
I  still  more  dreary.  From  tbe  cradle  to 
the  grave,  tbey  are  the  slaves  of  fathers, 
or  huskinds.  made  only  to  toil  and  suf- 
I  fer,  and  he  quiet.  When  gathered  in 
;  such  schools  IIS  wc  have  been  sjieaking 
'  of.  and  trenteil  as  rational  and  immortal 
I)eing'i  having  set  before  them  the  hopo 
I  of  tiie  life  tliat  now  is  and  of  that  which 
is  to  come,  what  new  joy  must  come 
into  their  young  lives.  Such  schools 
may  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely,  if 
the  teachers  and  tlie  money  arc  forth- 
coming. In  many  cities  there  are  so- 
cieties of  ladies,  and  liands  composeil  of 
young  pe(>]de,  whose  aim  is  to  send 
money,  boxes  of  clotliing,  and  books  for 
the  supply  of  the  jmpils  collected  in  the 
scboolf.  Each  of  yon,  dear  girls,  and 
every  girl  and  boy  in  our  land,  can  assist 
in  doing  just  such  work  as  this  for  some 
of  the  schools  already  organized:  or  you 
may  lielp  to  start  a  new  one  for  the  train, 
ing  of  other  Indian  boys  and  girls.  Try 
it,  will  you  not?" 


Ob  :  \r\  Ihln  t 


.rilling  .liii<.nd.Ilymo«ui. 

wmeil  f  mm  mnny  londH  nutf  join  v 
brlDKti  Home  HIr  own. 


picnmi  BT  ks  DRttAir 
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The  Churches  of  the  United  States. 

Four  years  ago  we  gave  a  condensed  statistical  ex- 
hibit of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  United  States.  We 
now  present  a  more  detailed  exhibit.  The  figures  are 
from  official  sources  as  far  as  possible: 

ADVENTISTS. 

Churchts.     Ministen.    Communi- 
cants. 

AdYcntists 91  107  11,100 

Second  Adventists 583  501  63,500 

Seventh  Day^Adven lists 798  213  23,111 

Total 1,472  821  97,711 

This  is  the  classification  of  the  "  Adventist  Handbook." 
The  figures  for  the  Seventh  Day  body  are  official  and 
recent.  The  Adventists  are  divided  into  at  least  five 
bodies  or  companies:  i.  Second  Advent  Christians,  who 
believe  in  the  resurrection  and  everlasting  destruction 
of  the  wicked  dead;  2,  Evangelical  Adventists,  who 
hold  the  orthodox  view  respecting  future  punishment; 
3,  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  who  observe  the  seventh 
day  as  the  Sabbath;  4,  Life  and  Advent  Union,  a  dis- 
tinctive tenet  of  whose  belief  is  the  non-resurrection  of 
the  wicked  dead;  5,  Age-to-Come  Adventists,  who  look 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  the  Holy  Land.  In 
polity  these  branches,  excepting  the  Seventh  Day,  which 
lodges  ecclesiastical  power  in  its  annual  and  general 
conferences,  are  congregational. 

BAPTISTS. 

Churchei.       Ministers.      Communi- 
cants. 

Regular 30,522  19,377  2,732,570 

Anti-Mission 900  400  40,000 

Free 1,542  1,291  82,323 

Other  Free 650  600  34,144 

Disciples  of  Christ 4.536  2,712  582.800 

Christians,  North 1,662  1,327  122,000 

•'         South 75  35  i8,ooo 

Church  of  God 500  450  45,000 

Seventh  Day  Baptists 94  103  8,720 

Dunkards 350  1,578  60.000 

Six  Principle t6  16  1,450 

Total 40,847         27,889      3,727,007 

The  Baptists  form  a  very  large  family.  The  largest 
body,  called  Regular  or  Particular  Baptists,  are  gener- 
ally Calvinistic  in  doctrine,  practice  close  communion, 
and,  in  common  with  most  other  Baptists,  are  congrega- 
tional in  polity,  and  reject  infant  baptism.  The  Free 
Baptists  are  Arminian  in  doctrine  and  open  communion 
in  practice.  The  Disciples  of  Christ,  who  are  also 
called  Christians  and  "  Campbellites,"  baptize  by  immer- 
sion for  the  remission  of  sins,  observe  the  communion 
every  Sabbath,  and  accept  no  standard  of  doctrine  save 
the  Bible.  The  Christians,  often  confounded  with  the 
Disciples  of  Christ,  exist  in  two  branches.  Northern  and 
Southern.  They  are  considerably  older  than  the  Dis- 
ciples. They  baptize  by  immersion  almost  universally, 
and  take  the  Bible  as  their  only  standard  of  doctrine. 


Excepting  the  Southern  branch  they  are  generally 
Arians,  hold  the  moral  influence  view  of  the  Atonement 
and  reject  Calvinistic  tenets.  The  Church  of  God, 
founded  by  Elder  Winebrenner,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed (German)  Church,  is  a  German  organization, 
Presbyterian  in  polity,  rejecting  human  creeds,  holding 
that  churches  should  consist  of  immersed  believers,  that 
the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  received  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture and  in  the  evening,  and  that  feet-washing  is  obli- 
gatory. The  Tunkers,  or  German  Baptists,  originated 
in  Germany  in  1706.  They  hold  to  trine  immersion, 
close  communion,  and  enforce  on  their  members  non- 
conformity to  the  world  in  matters  of  dress  and  conduct, 
and  exist  in  several  separate  bodies.  The  Anti-Mission 
Baptists  are  Regular  Baptists  save  in  their  opposition 
to  missions,  Sunday-schools  and  similar  church  enter- 
prises. 

CHRISTIAN  UNION   CHURCHES. 

Churches.      Ministers.     Memben. 
Christian  Union  Churches 1.500  500        120.000 

These  figures  are  from  Elder  H.  J.  Duckworth,  editor 
of  the  Christian  Witness^  organ  of  the  denomination. 
This  body  arose  in  the  West  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
It  holds  to  the  oneness  of  the  Church,  of  which  Christ 
is  the  only  head,  and  the  Scriptures  the  only  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.  It  protests  strongly  against  secta- 
rianism.  It  might  with  propriety,  perhaps,  be  classed 
as  a  Baptist  body,  as  baptism  by  immersion  is  practiced. 

CONGREGATION  A  LISTS. 

Churches.     Ministers.    Commnnicaats. 
Congregationalists 4t277         4t090  436,379 

The  Congregationalists  have  been  represented  in  this 
country  since  1620.  Their  name  is  taken  from  their 
polity,  which  vests  all  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  con- 
gregation. In  doctrine,  according  to  the  declaration  of 
the  Oberlin  National  Council,  their  interpretation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  is  in  "  substantial  accordance  with 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  commonly 
called  Evangelical,  held  in  our  churches  from  the  early 
times,  and  sufficiently  set  forth  by  former  General 
Councils."  This,  it  is  claimed,  gives  to  Arminians 
equal  standing  in  the  denomination  with  Calvinists. 

FRIENDS. 

Churches.  Ministers.  Members. 

Orthodox 600             500  70,000 

Non-affiliating  Orthodox,  including  Phila. 

and  Wilburite  bodies 100             . . .  ia,ooo 

••Hicksitc" • ...  23,000 

Total 700  500  105,000 

These  figures  are  furnished  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Updegraff,  of 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio.  Orthodox  Friends  hold  to  the 
inspiration  and  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures,  to  imme- 
diate revelation  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  heart  of  the 
individual,  and  that  the  only  baptism  essential  to  salva- 
tion is  the  "  washing  of  regeneration  and  the  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  The  Lord's  Supper  is  not  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  use  of  the  visible*  elements,  and  no  one 
should    exercise  the    ministry  without   being   moved 
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thereto  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  much  discussion 
at  present  concerning  the  ordinances.  The  "  Hicksite  " 
Friends  (as  they  are  usually  called)  date  from  1827. 
They  are  regarded  as  Unitarian  in  doctrine,  and  hold 
that  all  church  organizations  are  purely  human,  and 
should  not  claim  to  speak  by  God's  authority.  They 
reject  the  idea  of  exercising  discipline  over  individuals 
or  societies. 

GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH. 

Churches.     Ministers.    Communi- 

cants. 

German  Eyangelical  Church 675  560  125,000 

This  body  occupies  the  same  position  theologically  as 
the  United  Evangelical  or  State  Church  of  Prussia, 
which  was  formed  by  the  union  of  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed bodies. 

LUTHERANS 

Churches.     Ministers.    Communi- 
cants. 
General  Synod i,449  910         138,988 

United  Synod  South 360  180  a.j,683 

General  Conncil 1,835  093  258,408 

Synodical  Conference 3,006  1,094  297,631 

Independent  Synods  (13) 1,923  813  206,120 

Total 7.573         3.990         930,830 

Lutherans  accept  as  their  doctrinal  symbols  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  the  Larger  and  Smaller  Catechisms, 
the  Schmalkald  Articles  and  the  Book  of  Concord. 
They  are  divided  into  four  general  bodies  and  into 
independent  synods.  These  divisions  have  been 
caused  chiefly  by  confessional  differences.  The  Syn- 
odical Conference  is  most  rigidly  confessional.  The 
General  Council  is  moderately  so.  The  General  Synod 
and  United  Synod  of  the  South,  while  accepting  the 
Lutheran  Standards,  are  yet  disposed  to  look  with  favor 
on  other  denominations,  and  to  approve  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  the  American  Bible 
and  Tract  Societies,  and  other  unsectarian  evangelical 
work. 

MENNONITES. 

Churches.      Ministers.    Communi- 
cants. 

All  branches 55©  500        100,000 

These  figures  are  estimates.  Mennonites  baptize  "  pen- 
itent believers,"  by  pouring  or  sprinkling,  practice  close 
communion,  observe  feet- washing,  refuse  to  take  judicial 
oaths,  are  non-resistants,  and  use  the  ban  against  un- 
worthy members.  Their  bishops,  elders  or  ministers, 
and  deacons,  are  chosen  by  lot.  In  this  country  they 
are  divided  into  several  bodies,  such  as  the  Old  or 
Orthodox,  the  largest  of  the  branches,  the  Reformed, 
a  small  organization,  the  Amish,  who  are  distinguished 
chiefly  by  peculiarity  of  dress,  the  New,  and  the  Evan- 
gelical United.  The  chief  causes  of  division  have  been 
dress,  and  other  questions  of  discipline  and  the  use  of 
the  ban. 

METHODISTS. 

Churches.       Ministers.    Communi- 
cants. 

Methodist  Episcopal 20,263  M.075  1*9^*311 

**              **        South 10,951  4,434  1,056.028 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 2,800  2,600  500,000 

"             "                ••         Zion  ...  2,200*  2,000  314,000 

• 


United  Brethren 4.332  1,378  185,103 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 2,016  1,729  165,000 

Methodist  Protestant it799  i,>38  133,514 

Evangelical  Association 1,808  1,069  132,508 

American  Wesleyan 495  179  17,727 

Congregational  Methodists 70  225  I3,750 

Free  Methodists 358  373  12,314 

Independent  Methodists 35  30  5,000 

Primitive  Methodists  123  50  3,837 

Union  American  Methodist  Episcopal 

(colored) 50  112  3,500 

Total 47,302        29,493    4,532,658 

*  Estimated. 

The  first  societies  of  Methodists  in  America  were  oi;gan- 
ized  about  1766  in  Baltimore  and  in  New  York.  The 
numerous  branches  which  have  sprung  from  this  begin- 
ning vary  in  polity,  some  being  Episcopal,  some  Pres- 
byterian, and  some  Congregational  and  Independent, 
but  all  agree  substantially  in  doctrine  and  usage.  All 
are  distinctly  Arminian.  Slavery  was  responsible  for  the 
division  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1844,  for 
the  secession  of  the  American  Wesleyan  Connection  in 
1843  from  the  former  body,  and  for  the  division  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church,  now  reunited.  The 
Methodist  Protestant  secession  was  the  first  consider- 
able one.  It  began  in  1830,  and  was  largely  due  to 
unsatisfied  demands  for  changes  in  polity.  The 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  and  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Churches  are  the  result  of  secessions  of 
colored  men  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
nearly  a  century  ago.  The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  in  1870.  The  Evangelical  Association 
and  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  are  of  German  origin, 
and  are  about  as  old  as  the  present  century;  but  th^y 
are  Methodistic,  having  an  itinerancy  and  other  Metho- 
dist peculiarities. 

MORAVIANS. 

Churches.     MinUten.    Commaoi- 

canu. 

Moravians 83  64  10,686 

The  official  name  of  this  body  is  Unitas  Fratrum. 
Ecclesiastically  the  American  is  one  of  three  provinces, 
the  German  and  the  British  being  the  other  two.  The 
Moravians  have  bishops,  whose  functions  are  spiritual, 
not  ecclesiastical.  They  make  Christ  the  center  of 
theology.  The  American  province  consists  of  two  dis- 
tricts, the  Northern  and  Southern. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 

Churchei.     MinUten.     Commuai- 

cants. 

Presbyterian,  Northern 6,281  5»S46  661,809 

'*          Southern 2,198  1,085  I43i743 

•*          Cumberland 2,546  i,547  138,564 

*'                    '*        (Colored) 500  200  13,000 

**           United 881  736  91,086 

•'          Reform  (S/nod) 121  115  10,856 

Welsh  Calvinistic 175  84  9,563 

Associated  Reform  Synod  South iia  84  7>oi5 

Reform  (General  Synod) 54  32  6,800 

Total 12,868  9,429      1.082,437 
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The  Presbyterians  observed  in  1884  the  bicentenary  of 
the  founding  of  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
United  States  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Makemie.  The  divis- 
ions have  been  caused  chiefly  by  doctrinal  differences. 
Some  of  the  bodies  represent  divisions  in  Scotland.  All 
accept  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  save  the 
Cumberland  Church,  which  was  organized  near  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  in  the  Cumberland 
Valley.  It  takes  a  theological  position  between  Cal- 
vinism and  Arminianism. 

EPISCOPALIANS 

Churches.      Ministers.    Communi- 
cants. 

Protestant"  Episcopal 4»434*        3i745        4i8f53i 

Refonned         '^        90  120         12,000 

Total 4.524  3.865        430.531 

^Including  i,6iS  missions. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  the  outcome  of  the 
planting  of  Anglican  churches  by  English  colonists  in 
this  country.  After  the  Revolutionary  War  these 
churches  became  independent  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  organized  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
which  retains  the  Prayer-Book,  the  XXXIX  Articles  of 
the  English  Church,  slightly  changed,  and  is  in  close 
communion  with  that  body.  In  1873,  Assistant  Bishop 
Cummins,  of  Kentucky,  with  a  number  of  other  clergy  - 
men  and  laymen,  organized  the  Reformed  Episcopa  I 
Church,  which  accepts  in  substance  the  XXXIX  Arti- 
cles, adheres  to  Episcopacy,  though  not  as  of  divine 
right,  retains  a  liturgy  but  denies  that  it  is  imperative, 
and  rejects  certain  *•  erroneous  doctrines,"  among 
which  is  baptismal  regeneration  and  the  Real  Presence. 

REFORMED. 

« 

Churches.      Ministers.    Communi- 
cants. 

Reformed  (Gensan) Ii4^8  788  176,937 

(Dutch) 536  554  83.037 

Total 2,004        1,342  259,974 

The  Reformed  Church  in  America,  and  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States  are  better  known  as  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  and  the  Reformed  (German) 
Church,  respectively.  The  Dutch  Church  began  its 
history  in  this  country  with  the  Dutch  immigration  to 
this  country  early  in  the  seventeenth  century;  the  Ger- 
man not  until  a  much  later  period.  There  is  only  a 
shade  of  difference  between  the  two  bodies,  doctrinally. 
The  symbols  of  the  Dutch  Church  are  the  Confession 
of  Faith  and  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht;  also 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which  is  the  only  Symbol  of 
the  German  Church. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

Churches.       Priests.  Population. 

Roman  Catholic 6,910*        7,658        f 7,000,000 

*  Not  including  3,381  chapels  and  stations, 
f  Free  estimate.     Catholic  Directory  has  discontinued  estimates 
of  population. 

The  services  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  the  earliest 


Christian  worship  held  on  this  continent.  The  Fathers 
were  diligent  missionaries  among  the  Indians  from  a 
very  early  date,  and  ministered  among  Catholic  colonists; 
but  there  was  no  Catholic  bishop  until  after  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  The  Church  has  grown  enormously  by 
immigration. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Churches.  Ministers.  Members* 

Universalists. 695              673  35»550 

New  Jerusalem 90                78  5,015 

Unitarians , 365              459  *20,ooo 

Total 1,150  1,210  60,565 

*  Estimated. 

There  are  Christadelphians,  Plymouth  Brethren,  and 
other  small  bodies,  and  a  number  of  independent  con- 
gregations, not  included  under  this  head. 

GENERAL    SUMMARY    BY    FAMILIES. 


4 1883 

ChB.  Min. 

Adventists 1,344  775 

Baptist 37i»56  «^iS45 

Christian  Union 

Congregational....    3,936  3*793 

Friends 39*  too 

German  Evang....       550  430 

Lutherans 6,130  3*439 

Mennonites 500  450 

Methodbu 4x,a7x  *4i485 

Moravians 84  70 

New  Jerusalem...         87  9* 

Presbyterians 11,783  8.834 

Episcopal 3,109  3,664 

Reformed- -...     1,942  1.320 

Roman  Catholic...    6,241  6,546 

Unitarians 362  434 

Universalists 719  713 

Grand  Total.. x  15,610  81,7x7      17,267,178 


1887- 

Com. 

Oha. 

Min. 

Oqbl* 

9t.796 

x»479 

821 

97,7" 

3<336«553 

40,847 

97,889 

3.737,207 

g 

i,5«> 

500 

saOtOoo 

387,6x9 

4,977 

4,090 

436,379 

96,000 

700 

500 

105,000 

80,000 

675 

s6o 

195,000 

785*987 

7.S73 

3,990 

930.830 

80,000 

5SO 

500 

lOOvOOD 

3i943.87S 

47,30a 

•9t493 

4«S39,6s8 

9,928 

83 

64 

10,686 

3«994 

80 

78 

SM$ 

966,437 

12,868 

9.499 

1,089^36 

35X.699 

4,594 

3,865 

430^> 

943*825 

9,004 

1,349 

959.974 

6,839,954 

6,910 

7,658 

20,000 

365 

459 

90,000 

36.238 

69s 

673 

35.530 

»39,43S        9«»9««       «9,oi8,977 


ACCORDING   TO  POLITY. 

We  do  not  claim  that  the  following  classification  is 
perfect.  It  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  place  the  Luth- 
erans, who  claim  to  be  Congregational  in  polity;  but 
they  give  to  Synod  a  function  which  pure  Congrega- 
ionalism  does  not  permit. 

Episcopal. 

Churches.      Ministers.     Commoa!^ 

canti. 
Methodists 44,"o        27.393    4.346,516 

Roman  Catholics 6,qio  7.658    4,000,000 

Episcopalians 4,524  3.865        430.531 

Moravians 83  64  10,686 

Total  Episcopal 55.737        38,985     8,787,733 

Congregational, 

Churches.     Minbtert.       Conmuni- 

canis. 

Adventists 1,472  821  97,711 

BaptUts 40,347  27,439  3,682.007 

Christian  Union 1,500  500  120,000 

Congregationalists 4,277  4,090  436,379 

Friends 700  500  105,000 

Methodists 105  255  18,750 

Miscellaneous X>150  1,210  60,56$ 

Total  CoogregaUoiMl 49,551        34,915        4,5M^4Xft 
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PnsbyUnan. 

Churches.      MinUters.     Communi- 

caaU. 

Prttsbyterians 12,868  9,429  1,082436 

Latherans 7i573  3.990  930,830 

Refonned 2,004  1,342  259,974 

Methodists 2,777  1,840  167,392 

Oerman  Evangelical '675  560  125,000 

Mennonites 500  500  80,000 

Church  of  God 500  450  45>ooo 

Total  Presbyterian 26,947      18,111       2,710,632 

UNITED  PROTESTANTISM. 

Churches 135,525 

Ministers 84.253 

Communicants 12,018,977 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

Churches 6,910 

Ministers. 7*^5^ 

Catholic  population 7,000,000 

NET  GAINS  IN  FOUR   YEARS. 

Churches.      Ministers.     Coiiunttiii~ 

cants. 

Totalgains 15.325  9.^94  1,618,799 

X.  MethodisU 5>58i  5>oo8  588,783 

a.  BaptisU 3.691  1,344  390.654 

3.  Lutherans i,443  561  I44i843 

4.  Presbyterians 1,085  595  II5»999 

5.  Episcopalians 1,415  201  78,832 

t.  Congregationalists 341  367  48,760 

[NoTB.  This  is  the  gain  by  families.  All  the  Methodist  branches 
are  included  in  one  item  ;  Baptist  branches  are  included  in  one 
item,  etc.] 

STANDING  ACCORDING  TO  NUMBERS. 

Churches.      Ministers.     Commtuu- 

cants. 

1.  Methodists 47,302  29,493  4.532,658 

a.  Roman  Catholics* 6,910  7,658  4,000,000 

3.  Baptists 40,854  27,889  3,727.020 

4.  Presbyterians 12,868  9,429  1,082,436 

5.  Lutherans 7,573  3.990  930,830 

6.  Congregationalists 4.277  4.090  436,379 

7.  EpiscopaUans 4.524  3.865  430,531 

*  We  estimate  the  number  of  Catholic  communicants,  on  the  basis  of  7,000,000 
Catholic  population,  using  the  ratio  which  Lutheran  statistics  has  established 
iMtween  sools  and  communicants  in  the  Synodical  Coalercnce — Tis.,  z.77. 

Independent, 

How  Ponteden  Got  a  Chapel. 

BY  LKROY  M.   VERNON,    D.D. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1886,  Rev.  Dr.  John  F.  Gou- 
cher  spent  six  weeks  at  Rome,  together  with  Rev. 
Bishop  Foss,  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  Italian  Mis- 
sion, from  its  beginning  fifteen  years  before.  He 
wrought  at  his  task  almost  day  and  night,  cheered  by 
his  excellent  "better-half."  Daily,  toward  evening, 
however,  he  took  a  couple  of  hours'  respite,  when  fre- 
tjuently  he  and  the  writer  strolled  away  ever  on  some 
new  walk  about  the  Eternal  City. 

These  "  constitutionals  "  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
a  great  diversity  of  objects,  gave  occasion  for  varied 
and  multitudinous  observations,  for  daily  conversations 

islightful  to  the  writer — upon  the  thousand  themes 


that  start  up  from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  old 
city,  like  birds  before  footmen  on  a  western  wild.  Oft- 
times  in  the  same  walk  mingled  fine  arts,  historic  remi- 
niscences, antiquities,  monuments  and  missions. 

We  had  once  or  twice  switched  off  temporarily  into  a 
great  establishment  of  lovely  bronzes.  Among  the  rest 
the  writer  directed  attention  to  a  tripod  Altar  of  Isis,  as 
a  peculiarly  beautiful  thing.  It  stands  somewhat  higher 
than  an  ordinary  table,  with  a  round  vase-like  or  basin 
top  five  inches  deep  and  some  three  feet  in  diameter, 
polished  within  as  burnished  gold.  Its  three  supports 
are  lions'  hind  legs,  each  surmounted  by  a  sphinx  with 
her  wings  thrown  together  above,  like  the  wings  of  the 
cherubim  over  the  ark;  upon  the  tips  of  these  upturned 
wings  rests  the  altar-top  or  basin  of  sacrifice.  The  lion 
feet  stand  upon  an  antique  marble  base;  the  surface  of 
the  lion  legs  is  enriched  with  elegant  arabesques;  upon 
the  outer  face  of  each  leg  is  wrought  ina/A?- r^/iVr^  a 
bearded  and  winged  head  of  Mercury. 

The  exterior  of  the  basin-rim  is  girdled  with  ba$  relief 
tropes  of  fiowers  swinging  from  ornamental  ox-skull 
supports,  all  combined  and  finished  in  the  best  style  and 
spirit  of  the  bronzist's  plastic  art;  its  varied,  fragmen- 
tary and  striking  elements  wrought  into  one  harmonious 
symbolical  whole,  a  thing  of  exquisite  beauty,  a  picture, 
a  poem,  an  oracle.  The  lion  legs  symboling  speed  and 
strength;  Mercury's  winged  head,  wisdom  and  eloquence; 
the  high-perched  sphinx,  the  mystery  of  the  oracle's  re- 
sponses; the  ox-skulls,  the  sacrifices  which  bled  upon 
the  altar  above — over  all  as  a  nymbus,  the  traditions 
and  memories  of  Isis.  A  charming  memorial  of  a  pagan 
faith  happily  dead  and  departed:  by  contrast  an  elo- 
quent commendation  of  a  living,  triumphant  faith, 
founded  on  "a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,"  in  "the 
only  wise  God,"  whose  responses  are  yea  and  amen  to 
every  believing  heart. 

The  writer  fancied  this  Altar  of  Isis,  filled  with  bright 
Maryland  fiowers,  standing  within  the  Goucher  home- 
stead, and  our  friend,  under  a  gentle  spell  of  'Move  at 
first  sight,"  was  apparently  meditating  the  realization. 

One  day  while  walking,  the  Doctor  quietly  observed 
reflectively: 

"  My  wife  and  I  have  been  considering  it,  and  we  have 
decided,  rather  than  take  away  an  altar  with  us,  to  leave 
one  in  Italy." 

"Very  well,  indeed,"  was  replied,  " that  is  admir- 
able ! " 

After  reviewing  places,  circumstances  and  prospects, 
Dr.  Goucher  authorized  to  expend  a  given  sum  for  a 
chapel  in  Pontedera,  a  thrifty  Tuscan  town  of  ten  thou- 
sand souls,  near  Pisa.  We  parted  at  Venice  :  before  he 
reached  Paris  the  writer  was  at  Pontedera  preparing  the 
way,  which  proved  a  via  dolorosa.  With  the  plan  in  hand 
of  a  house  and  ground,  offered  us  at  a  given  price,  upon 
which  we  had  calculated,  we  could  neither  see  nor  ex- 
amine the  property;  the  owner  would  *'not  sell  to  the 
Protestants."  The  priests,  despite  all  our  caution,  had 
scented  our  steps,  divined   our  purpose,  and  thwarted 
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both.  With  utmost  care  we  sought  the  town  through; 
one  after  another  five  other  houses,  we  would  have 
taken — some  of  which  we  had  agreed  for,  were  each  in 
turn  wrested  from  us  by  priestly  manipulations,  in  some 
cases  by  their  buying  the  property. 

The  agent's  seventh  discovery  was  finally  bargained 
for  and  fastened:  but  notwithstanding  our  constant  re- 
iteration of  the  length  and  breadth  necessary,  and  the 
agent's  written  assurance  as  to  size,  when  we  went  to 
contract  and  pay,  the  lot  was  only  seven  meters  in  depth 
instead  of  twelve^  thus  impossible  as  a  chapel  site. 

We  resumed  the  via  dolorosa^  and  soon  really  bought 
and  paid  for  another  well-placed  lot.  But,  to  succeed, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  it  bought  by  a  third 
person,  he  then  selling  to  us,  as  the  original  owners, 
once  seeing  the  Missionary  Society  in  the  deeds, 
would  never  have  signed  them.  We  came  near  buying 
a  lawsuit  and  no  end  of  trouble.  Two  sisters,  whose 
brothers  sold  the  ground,  had  an  infinitesimal  interest 
in  it.  Their  signatures  could  not  then  be  had,  the 
brothers  engaging  to  procure  them. 

As  soon  as  the  deed  was  made  to  the  Society  our  object 
was  discovered,  the  sisters,  under  threat  of  excommuni- 
cation, refused  to  sign,  the  brothers  begged  with  tears  to 
be  released,  to  be  allowed  to  restore  the  money,  pay  all 
expenses  and  take  back  the  grounds,  offering  besides  a 
handsome  premium  and  saying  otherwise  they  were 
ruined.  Sacerdotal  shadows,  fiitting  to  and  fro  to  set 
the  town  up  by  the  ears,  were  thick  as  spooks  in  a 
graveyard  to   a  timorous  child's  imagination. 

They  moved  the  mayor  and  municipality  to  resist  our 
building,  to  take  possession  of  our  lot  for  public  purposes, 
specially  as  a  Confraternity's  chapel  stands  on  the  diag- 
onal corner  of  the  same  square.  The  mayor,  after 
exhausting  all  local  expedients  for  obstruction,  appealed 
to  the  Prefect  at  Pisa,  who,  willing  to  do  the  priests  a 
pleasure,  first  covertly  threatened  us,  excitedly  prophe- 
sied of  mobs,  violence  and  long,  costly  lawsuits,  and 
finding  this  vain,  resisted  us  still  by  interminable  equiv- 
ocations and  delays,  requiring  us  to  call  again  at  a  more 
convenient  season,  being  "  absent "  when  really  at 
home,  and  finally  giving  inconclusive  and  suspensive 
responses.  After  exhausting  all  our  patience  and  defer- 
ence in  this  anti-chamber  penance,  we  respectfully  put 
down  our  foundation  and  lifted  up  the  walls,  getting 
our  needed  permission  finally  amidst  the  work. 

The  pretty,  chaste  chapel,  capable  of  holding  two 
hundred  people,  at  length  completed,  was  solemnly 
dedicated  the  evening  of  November  4th,  according  to 
our  Ritual  service,  to  the  great  joy  of  our  brethren. 
The  house  was  packed  with  orderly  and  attentive  hear- 
ers. When  our  pastor,  Felix  Dardi,  asked  the  neces- 
sary permission  by  placards  to  announce  the  inaugura- 
tion, the  Praetor  fired  the  last  hostile  cartridge,  feared 
revolt  and  trouble,  claimed  he  should  have  had  twenty- 
four  hours  previous  notice,  but  failing  to  find  anywhere 
the  pretended  law  therefor,  finally,  in  hopeless  impo- 
tence, let  the  scandal  take  its  headlong  way! 


Recently  the  arch-priest,  from  his  cathedral  pulpif 
roughly  assailed  the  Protestants,  ridiculing  them  by  per- 
sonal allusions  intelligible  to  all.  Our  principal  broth- 
er's wealthy  employer  the  next  day  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  attack.  Our  brother's  reply  was  so  beau- 
tifully Christian,  so  sensible  and  forcible,  as  to  win 
the  approval  and  applause  of  the  questioner  and  many 
bystanders.  In  the  rooms  of  a  respectable  city 
club,  Brother  Dardi,  the  evening  before  the  dedication, 
was  incidentally  drawn  into  a  discussion  with  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Confraternity  of  Mercy — a  body  whose 
object  is  to  visit  the  sick  and  to  bury  the  dead,  the  latter 
in  mournful  mask.  This  President  revealed  himself  an 
open  infidel,  willing  to  see  all  the  churches  destroyed. 
Yet  he  regularly  attends  mass,  has  to  do  constantly  with 
the  priests  and  all  the  ofiicers  and  affairs  of  the  Church, 
seeking  only  place,  prominence  and  power. 

Thus  are  sacred  and  profane  mixed  and  confounded 
with  each  other  everywhere.  Problematic  is  •  it  ever 
which  the  more  sacred,  which  the  less  profane  maybe. 
The  ecclesiastical  robe  on  the  back,  the  mask  over  the 
face,  the  cross  on  the  breast  and  the  holy  water  on  the 
finger  tips  sanctify  and  consecrate  all  alike.  This  Con- 
fraternity does  all  the  town's  burying;  will  bury  none, 
however,  without  the  priests'  participation. 

The  burial  of  heretics  here  often  calls  out  the  most 
brutal  manifestations  of  intolerance,  violence  and  fanati- 
cism, epecially  in  small  towns.  Several  barbarous 
cases  have  lately  occurred.  Our  brethren  will  therefore 
probably  organize  a  small  evangelical  unmasked  Broth- 
erhood of  Mercy,  timely  providing  their  own  pall  and 
bier,  to  meet  possible  exigencies. 

Not  long  ago  a  Protestant  foreigner,  resident  in 
Pontedera,  married  a  Catholic  lady.  She  wished  a 
"  dispensation,"  so  as  to  marry  the  Protestant,  without 
incurring  disapproval  and  culpability.  For  this  eccle- 
siastical document,  capable  of  making  right  and  innocent 
what,  without  it,  would  be  sinful  and  deserving  excom. 
munication,  the  arch-priest  demanded  several  hundred 
francs :  the  lovers  thereupon  resigned  themselves  to  a 
purely  civil  marriage,  leaving  the  atoning  papal  pre- 
scription uncashed.  These  tKmgs  now,  more  than  ever, 
are  practical  sermons  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
public.  Bro.  Dardi  says  he  has  heard  a  song  in  the 
streets  with  a  chorus  ending  with  —  "  In  Pontedera  all 
are  Protestants."  Thus  appear  and  work  many  modify- 
ing forces.  But  how  much  is  needed  to  break  through 
the  triple  brass  of  hoary  prejudices,  to  break  up  the 
ecclesiastical  incrustation  of  ages  and  to  stir  to  repent- 
ance  a  long  undisturbed  natural  depravity  ! 

In  the  dusk  of  evening,  before  the  dedication,  the 
writer  entered  the  town  Cathedral,  a  capacious  and 
imposing  edifice.  Two  flickering  tapers,  many  rods 
apart,  broke  slightly  the  gloom  and  darkness  within 
amid  the  stately  columns.  On  the  border  of  one  of 
these  spots  of  dim,  religious  light,  stood  a  spectral 
confessional,  whence  issued  low,  unintelligible  sepulchral 
articulations.    A  woman  was  awaiting  instruction  and 
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absolution ;  two  haggard  crones  crouched  not  far 
away,  almost  invisible  in  the  darkness,  and  nearer  a 
palsied  old  man  on  his  knees,  tremblingly  waited  his 
turn  to  pass  under  the  absolving  rod. 

The  picture  was  unique,  a  unity,  a  harmonious  whole 
— the  dreary  drivelling  of  despairing  decrepitude,  ecclesi- 
astical and  other.  In  sadness  we  turned  away  —  with 
rising  hope  and  faith  toward  the  new  opening  chapel, 
just  then  first  illuminated,  "as  unto  a  light  that 
shineth  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the 
day  star  arise  "  in  many  hearts  iit  Pontedera. 


♦  • 


A  Missionary  Tear  of  Joy. 

BY  REV.   E.   DAVIES. 

Not  long  since  I  called  on  a  family,  and  as  I  left  we 
were  talking  of  the  cause  of  missions,  and  the  importance 
of  self  denial  in  their  support,  that  if  the  missionaries 
denied  themselves  in  leaving  home  and  living  among 
the  heathen,  and  suffering  many  privations,  so  we  ought 
to  deny  purselves  in  raising,  earning,  or  giving  money 
for  their  support. 

Then  she  spoke  tenderly,  and  a  tear  came  to  her  eye, 
as  she  said: 

^'  I  would  not  make  a  boast  of  my  doings  but  some 
years  ago  I  was  enabled  to  give  a  certain  sum  of  money 
by  which  I  am  supporting  one  heathen  child  in  a  Chris- 
tian school,  from  year  to  year.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a 
blessing  it  is  to  my  soul." 

This  simple  testimony  is  a  key  to  the  whole  situation 
and  opens  up  many  important  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

1.  We  should  remember  the  Savior's  teaching:  "If 
any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and 
take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me."  Now,  if  self-denial  is 
necessary  in  order  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God,  it  is 
equally  necessary  in  order  to  continue  in  the  Kingdom. 
We  must  continue  to  deny  self  and  follow  Christ  even 
to  the  end.  Alas,  that  so  many  seem  to  forget  this  and 
become  formal,  and  many,  I  fear,  backslide. 

2.  There  is  a  peculiar  blessedness  about  self-denial 
for  Christ  and  his  cause,  and  especially  for  the  cause  of 
missions,  for  the  millions  who  sit  in  darkness  and  in 
the  shadow  of  death,  who  are  suffering  the  cruelties  of 
heathenism  and  are  utterly  without  the  blessedness  of 
the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  I  believe  God  reserves 
His  peculiar  blessings  for  those  who  enter  into  sympathy 
with  the  Son  of  God  in  the  redemption  of  this  wicked 
world. 

Hear  Him:  '*If  thou  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry, 
and  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house;  when 
thou  seest  the  naked  thou  cover  him;  and  hide  not  thy- 
self from  thine  own  flesh.  Then  shall  thy  light  break 
forth  as  the  morning,  and  thy  health  shall  spring  forth 
speedily;  and  thy  righteousness  shall  go  before  thee; 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  thy  reward.  Then  shalt 
thou  call  and  the  Lord  shall  answer;  thou  shalt  cry  and 
He  shall  say,  '  Here  I  am.* " — Isa,  59  :  7-9. 


Again,  he  says:  "If  thou  draw  out  thy  soul  to  the 
hungry,  and  satisfy  the  afflicted  soul ;  then  shall  thy 
light  rise  in  obscurity,  and  thy  darkness  be  as  the  noon- 
day: and  the  Lord  shaH  guide  thee  continually,  and  sat- 
isfy thy  soul  in  drought,  and  make  fat  thy  bones:  and 
thou  shalt  be  like  a  watered  garden,  and  like  a  spring  of 
water  whose  waters  fail  not." — Isa.  58:  lo,  11. 

Read  the  whole  chapter  and  see  into  the  principles 
of  the  divine  economy.  God's  peculiar  blessings  are 
for  those  who  peculiarly  deny  themselves  for  the  good 
of  others,  especially  for  those  who  deny  themselves  for 
the  abject  poor  of  heathen  lands. 

This  is  why  Bishop  Wm.  Taylor  at  the  age  of  67  years 
says  that  such  is  his  sympathy  with  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
saving  the  sable  sons  of  Africa,  that  he  would  rather 
spend  the  next  twenty  years  in  Africa  among  the  savages 
than  in  heaven  among  the  angels. 

3.  Beloved  reader,  are  you  crying  out :  "  O,  my  lamp ! 
my  lamp!"  Search  and  see  how  much  you  have  denied 
yourself  for  the  good  of  others  at  home  or  abroad.  Arc 
you  really  in  sympathy  with  the  Son  of  God  ?  Have 
you  the  spirit  of  Christ?  if  not  you  are  none  of  his,  and 
your  profession  is  a  falsehood.  O  beware!  fly  to  Christ. 
Then  lay  hold  of  some  line  of  self-denial  to  save  the 
world.  "Be  filled  with  the  Spirit."  With  the  mission- 
ary Spirit,  which  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  Then  shall  your 
soul  prosper  and  God  shall  be  all  in  all. 

4.  Let  this  Spirit  prevail  among  the  millions  of  Meth- 
odists and  at  least  one  dollar  a  member  will  be  laid 
upon  the  altar  of  God  for  foreign  missions  and  another 
for  home  missions. 

And  thus  we  shall  hasten  the  redemption  of  the  world 
and  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God.  Thus  should  we 
promote  piety  among  ourselves,  first  by  the  direct  blessed- 
ness of  giving,  and  second,  by  the  reflex  influence  of  our 
money  and  sacrifice  among  the  blood-bought  Sons  of 
God. 

Thus  the  millenial  glory  will  begin  to  shine  and  God, 
even  our  God,  shall  bless  us,  and  soon  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  shall  become  the  kmgdoms  of  our  God  and 
of  his  Christ,  till  from  the  rivers  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
it  shall  be  said:  "  The  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth." 

Now,  beloved  reader,  will  you  make  a  sacrifice  in  or- 
der to  sustain  the  cause  of  missions.  Will  you  make  a 
liberal  investment  in  the  bank  of  faith  by  giving  to  God's 
cause  in  heathen  lands,  till  you  feel  that  it  isa  sacrifice^ 
a  giving  up  of  something  that  you  otherwise  delight  in, 
and  draw  your  dividends  day  by  day  here,  and  if  faith- 
ful receive  your  reward  in  heaven?  Think  and  act  on 
this  matter  just  now  in  the  fear  of  God. 


**  We  know  not  where,  in  agony  of  waiting, 

Our  veiled  and  silent  company  may  be ; 
From  India,  China,  Persia,  Syria  gathered, 

Or  islands  of  the  sea ; 
But  let  us  lift  our  eyes,  with  faith  taught  vision. 

Their  bitter  griefs  and  cruel  wrongs  to  see, 
Or  let  their  pain  and  degredation  utter 

For  them,  a  piteous  plea.** 
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OCTOBER  MEETINGS. 


The  October  Slmaltaneons  Meetings. 

By  RcT.  John  Crawford,  Secretary  of  Conference  Committee  on  Missions. 

There  has  been  a  growing  impression  among  our  min- 
isters that  the  weak  point,  just  now,  in  Methodist 
missionary  enterprise  is  the  want  of  a  systematic,  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  exposition  of  missionary  prin- 
ciples and  missionary  facts  in  the  hearing  of  our  people. 
We  need  a  broader  foundation  for  our  appeals  than  is 
furnished  by  such  information  as  is  commonly  possessed. 

We  have  often  been  eagerly  grasping  after  effects 
when  we  might  more  wisely  have  been  providing  causes. 

Our  work  needs  that  kind  of  inspiration  and  further- 
ance which  have  come  to  the  American  Board's  work 
from  the  frequent  Sunday  evening  lecture  and  the  regu- 
lar monthly  concert  of  Congregational  churches.  For 
with  many  of  our  churches  the  disciplinary  "monthly 
concert "  is  a  dead  letter. 

Accordingly,  the  Newark  Conference  Committee  on 
Missions,  after  repeated  and  careful  deliberation  in  joint 
session  with  the  presiding  elders,  resolved  to  provide 
for  the  holding  of  one  or  more  missionary  meetings  in 
every  church  of  the  conference  on  one  or  another  day  of 
the  one  week,  October  9-16.  These  meetings  have  been 
very  generally  held. 

They  were  alike  in  this,  that  they  were  designed 
purely  for  the  diffusion  of  missionary  intelligence  and 
the  awakening  of  missionary  interest. 

But  they  were  of  great  variety  in  their  form  and  cir- 
cumstances. In  some  churches  an  all-day  meeting  was 
held,  beginning  with  an  early  morning  prayer-meeting 
at  6.30  A.M. 

I  was  present  at  one  such  early  meeting,  where  twenty- 
five  earnest  spirits  united  as  with  one  heart  and  voice  in 
entreating  God's  special  favor  upon  our  mission  fields 
and  mission  workers.  Could  some  of  our  lonely  and 
harassed  representatives  at  the  front  have  listened  to 
the  prayers  which  God  heard  that  morning,  offered  in 
their  own  behalf,  they  would  have  been  greatly  cheered. 
The  wives,  the  children,  the  widows,  the  orphans  of  mis- 
sionaries, were  specially  remembered. 

In  many  places  women's  meetings  were  held  as  a  part 
of  the  simultaneous  programme,  under  the  auspices  of 
local  W.  F.  M.  S.  and  W.  H.  M.  S.  societies. 

In  one  instance  a  very  successful  meeting  was  held 
by  a  delegation  of  women  who  drove  several  miles  to  a 
neighboring  church  for  that  purpose.  In  another, 
although  the  taking  of  collections  was  not  a  part  of  the 
simultaneous  programme,  the  women  brought  thirty-four 
dollars  as  a  special  thank  offering. 

Children's  meetings,  also,  were  a  feature  of  this  week, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  in  these  some  seeds 
were  sown,  and  some  impulses  were  started,  which  in 
coming  days  will  result  in  recruits  for  the  mission 
stations. 

A  number  of  the  pastors  exchanged  pulpits  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week.    A  pleasant  thing  it  was  to  meet 


the  brethren  in  the  railroad  stations  and  on  the  trains 
as  they  were  moving  to  and  fro  for  the  assistance  of 
each  other. 

The  evening  platform  meetings  were  generally  ad- 
dressed by  two  speakers,  with  a  layman  to  preside.  In 
this  way  some  excellent  helpers  were  enlisted  who  had 
not  previously  been  actively  at  work  in  missionary  meet- 
ings. There  was  a  call  for  suitable  literature,  and  con- 
siderable reading  was  done  by  way  of  special  prepara- 
tion. Dr.  Gracey  very  kindly  forwarded  a  quantity  of 
the  International  Missions  Gazette,  while  from  the  office 
of  the  Gospel  in  All  Lands  there  were  sent  to  all  our  min- 
isters, in  time  for  the  requirements  of  the  week,  specimen 
copies  of  our  missionary  periodicals.  In  some  instances 
B.  F.  Jacobs'  Mute  Appeal  was  circulated  ;  likewise  the 
tracts  from  our  mission  rooms. 

The  younger  men  of  the  conference  took  particular 
interest  in  the  movement,  and  it  was  a  genuine  inspira- 
tion to  read  the  letters  of  some  of  these,  written  in 
answer  to  our  circular  asking  for  volunteer  speakers. 

Many  of  the  pastors  gave  a  missionary  lecture  on  the 
Sunday  night ;  many  converted  the  regular  prayer, 
meeting  of  the  week  into  a  "  missionary  concert." 

The  secular  press  throughout  the  bounds  of  the  con- 
ference was  repeatedly  supplied  with  carefully-written 
articles  in  announcement  and  explanation  of  the  meet- 
ings. The  following  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  chosen 
by  speakers  in  these  meetings : 

"A  Trip  Around  the  World,  or  Our  Church's  Answer 
to  the  Macedonian  Cry;"  "  The  Great  Crusade; "  •*Love 
and  Loyalty  to  Christ,  Considered  as  a  Motive;  "  "Med- 
ical Work  in  Methodist  Mission  Fields;"  **  The  Waiting 
Fields  of  China; "  "  Our  Work  in  India; "  "  The  Ad- 
vance upon  Africa;"  "What  the  Captain  Wants  of 
Me;"  "Our  Tawny  Little  Sister,  or  A  Missionary  Trip 
to  Mexico; "  "  The  Open  Door  of  the  Sunrise  Kingdom, 
or  Japan  Looking  Eastward;"  Missionary  Trans6gura- 
tion ; "  "  Evangelism  in  the  Foreign  Field ; "  "  The  Eng- 
lish Wesleyan  Missions;"  "Personal  Experiences  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico;"  "Glimpses  of  Our  Work 
Among  the  Freedmen;"  "Christian  Education  in  the 
Southland; "  "  Duty  of  Individual  Christians  and 
Churches  in  Relation  to  the  Cause." 

The  present  feeling  in  our  churches  is  very  strongly 
in  favor  of  holding  a  similar  week  of  missionary  meet- 
ings next  year.  In  that  event  we  will  hope  to  have  our 
work  more  thoroughly  organized,  and  so  efficiently  ad- 
ministered as  to  reach  the  ears,  if  not  the  heart,  of  every 
individual  in  our  congregations,  with  the  risen  Lord's 
last  command.  In  the  meantime,  some  special  litera- 
ture, such  as  is  used  in  England  for  the  "F.  S.  M."  of 
the  church  missionary  society,  will  doubtless  be  pre- 
pared. 

And  the  "  N.  S.  M.*'  (November  13-20)  of  our  Presby- 
terian brethren  of  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey,  so  admirably 
organized  and  so  thoroughly  carried  out,  will  furnish  us 
many  a  practical  hint  and  much  wholesome  stimnios. 

Aiorristawn^  N.  y.,  Nov,  15,  1887. 


Foreign  KissloM  of  the  KeUiodtst 
Episcopal  Chnrch. 

The  Hisiionarj  Society  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in 
181B,  and  for  tliiTt«en  years  its  miaaions 
were  confine^  to  the  United  States.  The 
first  mission  work  beyond  the  English- 
speaking  people  was  to  the  Wyandotte 
Indians. 

Alrtc*. 

The  Africa  Hiasion  was  fonnded  in 
Liberia  in  1833,  Rev.  Melville  Beveridge 
Cox  being  the  first  missionarj'.  He  ar- 
rived in  Honrovia.  March  7,  1883,  and 
died  July  31st  of  the  same  jear,  and  his 
vrords  ' '  Let  a  thotuand  fall  before  Africa 
be  sfiven  up,"  has  been  ever  since  an  in- 
flpiratton  to  missionary  devotion.  In 
188t  went  out  as  missionariee,  Rufus 
Bpaulding  and  wife,  Miss  Sopfaronia  Far- 
rUigton,  S.  O.  Wright  aad  wife ;  183S. 
John  Leys  and  wife,  John  B.  Barton  i 
IBM,  S.  M.  E.  Qoheen,  M.D. ,  and  Mrs.  Ann 
Wilkins.  In  1886  the  Mission  was  organ- 
fxed  into  an  Annual  Conference.  From 
that  time  until  1878,  there  were  sent  out 
twenty-cue  missionaries  cf  whom  five 
died  in  the  field. 

In  ISM  Francis  Bums  was  ordained  a 
Miasionary  Bishop  for  Liberia,  He  died 
in  18«8.  In  1866  John  Wright  Roberts 
was  chosen  as  his  'successor.  Bishop 
Boberts  died  in  187S.  In  1684  Wm.  Tay- 
lor was  ordained  HisBionar^  Bishop  for 

The  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  and 
the  comparative  slow  progress  of  the  mis- 


POREIGN  MISSIONS. 

sicn  have  conspired  to  prevent  the  vig- 
oroos  prosecution  of  mission  work,  and 
at  the  present  time  there  are  no  mission, 
ariesin  t be  Conference  sent  from  Ameri- 
ca doing  work  in  Liberia. 

The  last  session  of  the  Conference  was 
held  in  Clay  Ashland.  Feb.  3-7,  1887, 
Bishop  Wm.  Taylor  presiding.  It  report- 
edSl  traveling  preachers,  S6 local  preach- 
ers, 3.638  full  members,  361  probationers, 
SSchurchesvaluedat 935,755, 87  Sunday- 
schools  with  871  officers  and  teachers, 
and  3,371  scholars.  Its  collections  the 
previous  year  were  $400  formisaions  and 
$1,624  for  ministerial  support.  It  also 
reported  18  missionariesln  South  Central 
Africa. 

Bishop  Taylor  has  established  seveml 
missions  in  Angola,  the  Congo  Free 
State,  and  in  Liberia,  which  are  expected 
to  become  self- supporting.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  theee  Missions  there  was.  received 
by  the  Committee  in  cbai^,  from  Nov. 
1, 1886.  to  October  81,  1887,  the  sum  of 
$03,076. 

South  ABiarlcB. 

The  South  America  Mission  which  is 
in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay, 
Paraguay,  and  Southern  Brasil,  was 
commenced  in  1835  by  sending  out  Rev. 
Fountain  B.  Pitts.  His  mission  was 
chiefiy  to  prospect  and  report.  He  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  the  follow- 
ing year  and  made  his  report,  and  in  1884 
there  went  out  two  missionaries  :  Rev. 
Justin  Bpaulding  to  Bio  de  Janeiro,  and 
Rev.  John  Dempeter  to  Buenoe  Ayres. 
They  both  continued  in  the  mission  work 


Sfi3 

in  South  America  nntil  IBll.  Between 
1880  and  1870  there  went  out  Rev.  D.  P. 
Kidder,  B.  McMurdy  and  wife,  H.  A, 
Wilson,  Rev.  W.  H.  Norris,  O.  Howard 
and  wife.  Rev.  Dallas  D.  Lore  and  wife. 
Rev.  O.  D.  Carrow,  H.  U.,  Nicholson, 
Rev.  W,  Goodfellow.  Rev.  T.  Carter, 
Kev.  J.  W.  Shank,  Bev,  H.  Q.  Jackson, 
Bev.  T.  B.  Wood. 

The  Superintendent,  Rev.  C.  W.  Drees, 
wrote  from  Buenoe  Ayres.  Sept.  7, 1887  ; 
"I  am  more  and  more  impiesaed  with 
OUT  responsibility  and  the  immense  ad- 
vantage arising  from  the  fact  that  oura 
is  the  only  organized  effort  to  give  the 
GosPBL  to  the  masses  in  this  region.  I 
believe  also  that  the  development  of  local 
resources  for  self-sopport  will  be  more 
rapid  here  than  in  any  of  our  Misai<m 
Fields  except  those  in  Oermany  and 
Northern  Europe." 

The  following  are  the  missionaries : 
Rev.  Chas,W.Drees,  Supt.  Buenos  Ayres. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Dreee,  " 

Bev.  C.  W.  Miller,  Montevideo. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Miller, 
Bev.  Andrew  M.  Milne,  " 

Mrs.  A  M.  Milne, 

Rev.  J.  M.  Bpangler,  Bosario. 

Mra.  J.  M.  Spangler, 

Rev.  Thomas  H.  Stockton,  Buenos  Ayres. 
Mrs.  T,  H.  Stockton,  " 

Bev.  Wm.  Tallon,  Montevideo. 

Mrs.  W.  Tallon,  " 

Rev.  JohnF.  Thomson,  d.b.,  Buenos  Ayres 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Thomson,  " 

Rev.  Thoe.  B.  Wood,  d.d.,  " 

Mrs-  T.  B.  Wood,  '* 
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Ctalns. 

Tlie  Mit«ion  in  China  was  commenced 
in  1841.  the  Srat  misBiODaries  lieing  Rev. 
JudsoD  Dwight  Colline  and  Rev,  M.  C. 
"White  and  wife,  who  arrived  in  Canton 
August  4,  1847.  They  were  followed  the 
following  jear  by  Rev.  Henry  Hickok 
«nd  wife  and  Kev.  Robert  S.  Maclay.  The 
mission  waa  started  in  Foochow  and  ao 
developed  that  it  was  organized  into  a 
Conference  in  187T,  and  there  have  also 
been  organized  three  other  separate 
mission  e. 

1.  FoocBow  CoNFKRKNCE.  The  mis- 
eion  commenced  in  1817,  organized  aa  a 
Confeience  in  1877,  reported  at  the  Con- 
ference held  in  Foocbow,  Oct.  7-13,  1880, 
that  there  were  then  2.082  full  memhera. 
1,018  probatjonera,  36  churches  valued  at 
tI8,6S7,  7  parsonages,  2  native  ordained 
preachers  1  native  unordained  preacher, 
Maatfwe  teaoben,  Sd  mtUve  woAata  of 


the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  8ociety, 
1  theological  school  with  30  students,  1 
high  school  with  15  pupils,  US  other  day- 
schools  with  383  pupils.  S3  Sunday-achools 
withl,fi51  pupils.  Collected  during  the 
previous  year  for  missions,  fS76, 93;  for 
other  bene  vol  encee,  4il28.02;  forself-snp- 
port,tS39  48:  for  other  purposes,  (825  S4. 
The  following  missionaries  are  now 
connected  with  the  Mission  : 
Rev.  W.  H.  Lacy,  Foochow. 

Mrs.  W,  H.  Lacy, 
Hev.  N.  J.  Plumb, 
Mrs,  N- J.  Plumb, 

Hev,  Nathan  Sitcf,  D.D.,  " 

Mrs.  8,  Moore  Sites,  (Delaware,  Ohio,) 
Rev.  Geo,  B.  Smyth,  (Uranby,  Mass.) 
Mrs.  G.  B,  Smyth, 

Bev    Myron  C,  Wilcox,  Foochow. 

Mrs.  HattieS.  Wilcox, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Worley  " 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Worlsy 


Waman'a  Foreign  MisMonarji  Soeid$. 
Miss  Catharine  A.  Corey,  k.d  ,  Fooc^ov. 
Miss  LiKzie  M,  Fisher,  In  U.  S. 

Miss  Carrie  I,  Jewell,  Foochow. 

Miss  Susan  M,  Pray,  U.D.,  " 

2  The  Centb&l  China.  Miseioh  wm 
commencedin  1808.  The  Aonual  .Meeting 
held  in  Kiuiiang,  Oct.  14. 1886,  reported 
5  native  ordained  preachers,  1  native  un- 
ordained preacher.  20  native  teachers.  11 
other  helpers,  201  full  members,  344  pn>- 
bationers,  4  students  in  theology.  2  hiib 
schools  with  85  scholars,  30  other  day- 
schools  with  3J4  scholars,  fl  BundHj- 
Bchools  with  855  pupils,  7  churches  val- 
ued at  t5.6(XI,  9  parsonages.  Collected 
during  the  year  for  missions,  fSODO; 
other  benevolences,  $103;  self-support, 
$17.30;  other  purposes.  $556.70.  Ther« 
are  two  native  workers  of  the  Woman'* 
Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

The  following  are    the    missionaiiM 
connected  with  the  Mission  : 
Rev.  Virgil  C.  Hart.  Supl..         tiaokiDS. 
Mrs.  Addie  J.  Hart,         (Parkdale,  Can.) 
Kev,  James  J.  Banbury,  Kinkiaag- 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Banbury,  '' 

Rev  Robert  (',  Beehe.M.D  ,  Nanking. 
Mrs.  Harriet  L  Beebe.  " 

Eev.  John  C.  Ferguson,  " 

Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Ferguson.  '' 

Bev.  John  B.  Hykes,  KinWang. 

Mrs  RebieS.  Hykes.  ■' 

Rev.  James  Jackson.  Nanbbg. 

Mrs  J  Jackson  ■' 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Kupfer,  Kiuklsng. 

Mrs  Lydia  E.  Kupfer,  " 

Bev.  W,  C  Longden,  Nanking. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  K.  Longden,  '■ 

Rev.  Edward  S  Little,  Chinkiang- 

Mrs.  Carrie  Little,  " 

Bev.  D,  W   Nichols,  " 

Mrs.  D   W.  Nichols, 

Hev.  Geo.  A,  Stuart,  H  D.,  Wuhn. 

Mrs  Anna  G.  Stuart, 
Kev  JohnWalley,  Wuho. 

Mrs  J  Walley. 

Rev,  Geo  W.  Woodall,  (New  York  City.) 
Mrs,  Sarah  H.  Woodall.      " 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Soeulg. 
Miss  Lucy  H.  Hoag.  H.D.,  Chinkiang. 
Miss  Gertrude  Howe,  Kiukiaog. 

Miss  Mary  C   Robinson,  C'hinkiang. 

Miss  Frances  Wheeler,  Kiukiang. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Carleton.  it.D.,      Nanking. 

8.  Thb  NoaxH  China  Mission  wm 
commenced  in  IHftD.  The  Annual  Meet- 
ing held  in  Peking,  Oct,  7-13,  1886,  Bev. 
Geo.  B.  Davis  presiding,  reported  3  na- 
tive I'rdained  preachers.  11  native  unor- 
dained preachers,  6  native  teachers.  1) 
other  helpers,  433  full  members,  1511  pro- 
bationers, 3  theological  schools  with  H 
studenta,  2  high  Bchooln  with  103  pu|)il>> 
7  other  day-schools  with  100  sohi^arB.  19 
Sunday' schools  with  411  flcholard,  II 
churches  valued  at  (13,100.  CoUectod; 
doring  tba  nir,  nn.U  1 
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1290.39  for  self  support:  $45.98  for  other 
purposes.  Theroare  [liree  native  workers 
of  the  Woraan'a  Foreign  Mifiaionary  So- 

The  foUoniugare  the  miasionaries  now 
connected  with  the  Misaioo: 
Rev.  Tliram  H.  Lowry,  Supt., 

(Delaware.  Ohio.) 
Mrs  Parthie  E  Lowry,  "  " 

Rev.  Frederick  Brown,  Peking. 

Mre.  Agnea  B.  Brown,  " 

Rev,  George  B.  Crewa,  M.D.,  " 

Mre.  Kate  V.  Crewe, 
Rev.  W.  II  Curtiss,  MP,, 
Mrs-  W.  H-  CurtiBB 

Rev.  Geo.  R.  Davis.  Tientsin. 

Mrs.  Martha  B.  Davis, 
Miaa  Veeta  0.  Greer,  Peking. 

Rev.  Wm.  F  Hobart. 
Mrs.  Emily  M.  Hobart, 
Rev  Neheraiah  S.  Hopkins,  H  D,. 

Taun-bua. 
Mrs,  Fannie  II.  Hopkins,  " 

Rev.  Leander  W,  Pilciier,  Peking. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Pilcher,  " 

Rev,  James  Q,  Fyke,  Tsnn-hua. 

Mrs,  Bella  G.  Pyke. 

Rev.  Marcus  L.  Taft,  Peking. 

Mrs.  LouitieK.  Taft,  " 

Bev.  Wilbur  F.  Walker,  Tientsin. 

MiM  Flora  M.  Walker,  " 

Rev.  Oscar  W,  Willita,  Tsun-bna. 

Mrs.  Phena  Willits, 

Woman'g  Foreign  MUmonary  Society. 
Uisa  Clara  M  Cushmao, 

(Lawrence,  Mass.) 
Hisa  Anna  D.  Gloss,  ICD.,  Tientsin. 

Miss  Nellie  R.  Green,  Peking. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Jewell,  Tientsin. 

Miss  Annie  B.  Sears,  Peking. 

UissEilnaC  Terry, m.d,,  Tsun-hua. 

Uias  Elizabeth  U.  Yates, 

(Round  Pond,  Me.) 
Tbe  post  office  address  of  the  mission* 
sriea  at  Taun-bua  is  Peking. 
I  4.  Tbb  West  Chisa  Mission  was 
'  founded  in  1B81.  The  property  of  the 
UiasioD  was  destroyed  by  a  mob  last 
year,  and  the  missionaries  obliged  to  flee 
for  their  lives,  and  some  of  them  are 
at  work  within  the  other  China  Missions, 
Immediately  before  the  breaking  up  of 
tbe  Mission  tbe  statistics  reported  8  tor. 
eign  missionaries  and  tbeir  wives,  2  mis- 
aionaries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society,  1  other  helper,  10  full 
members,  11  probationers,  200  average 
attendance  on  Sunday  worship.  Sday- 
Bohools,  1  Sunday-school  with  90  scbol- 

The   Mission    was    re  established   this 
year  and  tha  missionaries  connected  with 
it  are: 
Rev.  Frank  D.  Gamewell,  Svpl,. 

(Hackensack.  N.  J.> 
Mrs.  M  P.  Oamewell, 
Rev.  H  Olin  Cady,  Chungking, 

Rev.  Spencer  Lewis,  " 

Mrs.  Esther  B.  Lewis, 

(Orchard  Park.  N.  Y.) 


BtTtawLtky, 

Tbe  mission  work  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  among  the  Germans 
began  with  the  labors  of  Rev.  William 
Nast  in  Cincinnati  in  1835,  In  1U44. 
Mr.  Nast  visited  Germany  to  inquire 
concerning  the  advisability  of  opening 
there  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Misaion.  It 
tvas  not  then  deemed  practicable,  but  in 
1849  a  mission  to  Germany  was  estab- 
lished and  Rev.  Ludwig  S.  Jacoby  was 
appointed  the  first  missionary.  He  was 
followed  in  1860  by  Eev.  C.  H.  Doering 
and  Bev.  L  Nippert ;  in  1851  by  Itev,  E. 
Riemenecbn eider  and  Rev,  H.  Nuelsen. 
In  18.52  the  first  annual  meeting  of  tbe 
mission  was  held  in  Bremen  at  which 
there  were  present  Q  missionaries,  and 
they  reported  282  church  members.  In 
18.')6  the  Mission  was  organized  into  a 
Mission  Annual  Conference  with  appoint- 
ments in  both  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
In  1857  Rev.  H.  Z  Jacobsmueblen  rein- 
forced tbe  mission,  and  the  Book  concern 
of  Germany  was  organized.  In  1^5^  Hev. 
Wm.  Scbwar^  reinforced  the  mission, 
Mr,  Jacoby  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Biblical  Institute,  which  waa  afterward 
named  Martin  Institute  in  honor  of  Mr. 
John  T.  Martin,  of  Brooklyn,  N  Y..  who 
inlttSti  gave  (;3.5,'iOOto  erect  a  building  fur 
itsuse.     In  1801  Rev.  W,  F.  Warren,  d  B  , 


was  appointed  a  professor  in  the 
Theological  Institute,  anil  on  his  return 
to  tbe  United  States  in  1860  be  waa 
succeeded  by  Rev,  J,  F,  Hurst,  d,d,,  now 
Bishop  Hurst. 

In  1886  tbe  Germany  and  Switzerland 
ConferencewaadividedandattbeGerm^- 
ny  Conference  held  in  Cassel,  June  16-30, 
1687.  Bishop  Ninde  presiding,  there  were 
reported  78  traveling  preachers,  48  local 
preachers,  7,062  full  members,  2,169  pro- 
bationers, 06  churches  valued  at  (310,862, 
14  parsonages  valued  at  $108,^88,  349 
Sunday-schools  with  817  officers  and 
teachers  and  10,473  scholars. 

There  are  now  no  missionaries  aod  no 
preachers  in  this  conference  that  have 
been  sent  from  the  United  Statas, 

BwilierlBnd. 

The  Germany  Mission  that  commenced 
in  1849  was  extended  into  Switzerland 
in  1850,  and  two  appointments  were 
reported,  Zurich  and  Laussanne.  In 
18S8  the  appointments  in  Switzerland 
were  organized  into  a  Presiding  Elder's 
District. 

In  1886  tbe  Germany  and  Switzerland 
Conference  was  divided. 

At  the  Switzerland  Conference  held  in 
Berne,  Switzerland.  April  33-27,  5S8T 
there  were  reported  81  traveling  and  4 
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loeaJ  preachers,  4,638  full  membera  and 
»6  probationers,  35  churches  valued  at 
9207,fi32,  4  parsonagea  valued  at  |21,lTri. 
180  Suudaj-Bchoole  with  93S  officers  aad 
teachers,  and  12,329  scholars. 

Bev,  H.  Nuelsen  is  the  only  preacher 
oonaecteil  with  the  Conference  who  has 
been  sent  from  the  United  States. 

The  Rev.  Olof  P.  Petersen,  a  Norwegian, 
was  converted  in  New  York  in  1846,  and 
in  184T  connected  himself  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  "Bethel  Ship  "Mission  in 
New  Tork.  In  1849  he  visited  his  native 
land,  and  for  one  year  engaged  there  in 
Buccesflful  evangelistic  labors.  He  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  In  185S  the 
Uissionary  Society  decided  to  open  a 
mission  in  Norway,  and  Hr.  Petersen  was 
appointed  a  miseionary.  He  arrived  in 
Fredericbetadt,  Morway,  in  1868.  The 
mission  was  reinforced  in  18S6  by  Eev. 
C.  Willerop,  a  Dane,  who  became  the 
Bapei^teindeai  ot  the 


In  August,  IBTO.  the  Norway  Hiesion 
was  organized  into  a  Conference  with  15 
traveling  preachers;  2,796  members  were 
repotted. 

The  Norway  Conference,  hold  in  Pors- 
grund,  Norway,  Hay  10-28,  1887,  Bishop 
Ninde  presiding,  reported  89  traveling 
preachers,  8,838  full  members,  611  proba- 
tioners, 42  local  preachers,  84  churches 
valued  at  $125,746, 1  parsonage  valued  at 
$1,890,  56  Sunday-schools  with  498  offi- 
cers and  teachers  and  4,865  scholars.  Of 
the  traveling  preachers,  Ave  are  misefon- 
aries  in  the  Denmark  Hiesion. 

Rett.  J.  H,  Johnson  is  the  only  member 
of  the  Norway  Conference  seat  to  Nor- 
way by  the  Missionary  Society.  The  Rev. 
J.  Sanaker  was  transferred  frem  the 
United  States  to  Norway,  and  is  pastor 
of  a  church  at  Fredrikstad  with  882  full 
members.  Rev.  J.  H.  Johnson  was  sent 
to  Norway  in  1880,  and  is  now  the  Pre- 
siding Elder  of  the  Bergen  District. 


The  Rev.  John  P.  Larsaon,  a  Swede, 
converted  in  the  ' '  Bethel  Ship  "  in  Nev 
York,  was  the  first  mieaionaiy  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  Sweden. 
After  hia  conversion  he  felt  he  must  tell 
the  "good  news"  to  his  relatives  and 
friends  in  his  native  land,  and  he  wait 
to  Sweden  and  preached  the  Gospel,  sap- 
porting  himself  at  first  through  his  owa 
labors.  In  1854  the  Missionary  Society 
appropriatcd$300towardhi8support.  In 
1885  he  was  aided  in  his  eTangelistic  lai- 
bors  by  Mr.  S.  M  SweoBon,  one  of  the 
class  leaders  of  the  "Bethel  Ship."  He 
is  now  stationed  at  Jonkoping. 

In  1863  Rev.  A.  Cederholm,  a  mission- 
ary  in  Norway,  was  sent  into  Swedsn, 
and  be  was  aided  by  A.  Palm,  a  Swede. 
In  1866  the  mission  wu  reinforoed  bf 
Rev.  V.  Witting,  from  the  United  Btita 
In  1868  the  Sweden  irorfc  wu  "gim^^ 
into  a  miaaion,  and  Ibl  1674  lato  m  A» 
nnal  Confetenco,  wltt  8^M9  mafaHi. 
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the  Conference  held  in  Karlekrona, 
BH,  May  6-10,  1887,  Bishop  Ninde 
ing,  there  were  reported  IS  travel- 
'eacbers,  11,454  full  memberH,  3,734 
Lioners,  109  local  preachers.  70 
hesvalued  at  ?ieO,35D, 8  parsonages 
1  at  (7,96^,  \m  Sunday-Bchools 
)41  officers  and  teocheru  and  13,427 

ITS. 

of  the  Districts  is  in  Finland,  i: 
^  and  reports  lS9fullmen]beTH  and 
obationers  It  is  in  charge  of  Rev 
Carlaon,  whose  post  office  ftddreas 
iBingfore,  Finland,  and  who 
erred  from  the  Erie  Conference  to 
^■eden  Conference  in  1867. 

DenniKrlc, 

ReT.  C.  Willerup,  who  was  sent 
the  United  States  as  missionary  to 
ay  in  1856,  was  sent  from  Xorway 
penhagen,  Denmark,  in  1857,  and 
.enced  the  Denmark  Mission.  In 
lev.  J.  P.  LarsBon  was  sent  to  assist 

In  18TS  Rev.  Karl  .'ichou  was  sent 
iB  Superintendent  of  the  mission, 
,  position  he  still  occupies. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  mission 
a  Veile,  Denmark,  June  2-S.  1887, 
ed  13  traveling  preachers,  1,18(1  full 
erB,310probationers,81ocalpreach- 
churches  valued  at  $88,482.  4  par- 
»  valued  nt  917,005.  30  Sunday- 
B  with  103  officers  and  teachers 
102  scholars. 

Karl  Schou  is  the  only  member  of 
iaeion  sent  from  the  United  States. 
«t  office  address  is  Copenhagen. 

North  India. 
B56  the  Rev.  Wm.  Butler  and  wife 
lent  to  India  as  the  first  Methodist 
>p&l  missionaries,  arriving  in  Cal- 
in  September,  1858.  Minion  work 
immenced  in  Bareilly,  in  Rohil- 

but  soon  after  the  great  Sepoy 
ion  occiiired,  and  Dr.  Butler  was 
i  to  Beet  a  place  of  safety  until 
)se  of  the  rebellion. 
mission  was  reinforced  in  1857  by 
'.  L.  Humphrey,  M.D.,  and  wife, 
',.  Pierce  and  wife,  and  Rev.  Josiah 
IS  and  wife;'  in  iSHS  by  Rev.  B. 
lee ;  in  18r)&  by  Bev.  James  Baume 
ife,  Itev.  C.  W.  Judd  and  wife, 
.  B.  Downey  and  wife.  Rev.  E.  W. 
■  anil  wife,  Rot.  J.  W,  Waugh  and 
ind  Rev.  James  M,  Thobum, 
luly  24.  ISJifl,  Dr.  Humphrey  bap- 
Ihe  first   convert,  Zahur-ul-Haqq. 

now  one  of  the  Presiding  Elders 
Conference. 

>ecember,  18S4,  at  Lucknow,  the 
n  was  organized  intoaConference, 
le  following  were  recognized  as 
era  of  the  Conference  ;  Wm.  But- 
jnes  Baume.  C.  W.  Judd.  E.  W. 
:,  J.  \V.  Waugh,  J.  M.  Thobum, 
Jackson,  I.  L.  Hanser,  J.  H.  Mees- 
J.  T.  Gracey,  D.  W.  Tboma^  J.  D 


Brown,  T.  J.  Soott,  T.  8.  Johnson,  H. 
Mansell.  T.  S,  Stivers  and  8.  Knowles. 
There  were  reported  3 17  members  and 
62  probationers. 

At  the  Conference  held  in  Moradabad, 
India,  Jan.  S-10,  1887,  there  were  re- 
ported 7S  traveling  preflcliers,  3,134  full 
ibers,  3.147  probationers,  119  local 
preachers,  61  churches  valued  at  243,424 
rupees  (a  rupee  is  wonh  35  cents),  86 
parsonages  valued  at  2O8,00S  rupees,  S67 
Sunday -ecboots  with  717  officers  and 
teachers  and  21,001  scholars. 

Tbe  following  are  the  names  of  the 
missionaries,  with  their  addresses : 
Rev.  Brenton  II.  Badley,  D.D.,  Lucknow. 
Mrs.  Mary  Badley,  *  " 

Rev.  John  C  Butcher,  u.D.,  Moradabad. 
Hra.  Ada  Butcher,  " 

B«T.  OhuleB  L.  Bar«,        fUiajkhuipora, 


Mrs.  C.  L.  Bare, 

Rev.  James  Baume. 

Mrs.  Jas.  Baume. 

Rev.  Thomas  Craven, 

Mrs.  Jennie  Craven. 

Rev.  Wm.  R.  Clancy, 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Clancy, 

Prof   T,  A.  Clifton. 

Mrs.  Rena  Clifton, 

Rev.  Stephen  S  Deaae.  u 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Dease, 

Prof.  Frank  W.  Foote, 

Mrs.  iJLura  H.  Foote, 

Rev.  Joseph  H.  Gill, 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Gill,      (Schoolcraft  Mich.) 

Rev.  Robert  Hoskins,         Sbajahanpore, 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Hoskins,  •• 

Rev.  ThoB.  S.  Johoson,  m.d,,    Locknow. 

Mrs.  Amanda  Jabnaon,  " 

iter.  Sunnal  KnowlM, 


Naini  Tal. 


Agra. 
Naini  Tal, 


.,  Pithoragarh. 
('awnpore. 


Bareilly. 
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Mn.  Isabella  Knowlee,  Oondab. 

Bar.  Henr;  F.  Kaatendieck, 

(Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 
Hta.  IiOtta  Kastendieck,  " 

IUt.  James  C.  LawsoD,  Sltapur. 

Hn.  Ellen  I.  Lawson, 
BeT.  Albert  T.  Leonard,  Lucknow. 

Her.  Henry  Hansel],  Cawnpore. 

Hra.  Nannie  Haneell,  " 

Bar.  Allan  J.  Maxwell,  Cawnpore. 

Bin.  A.  J.  Hazwell. 
Ber.  Jamee  H.  Hesemore,         Lucknow. 
Hn.  Eliiabeth  Hewmore, 
Rot.  John  T.  HcMahon,  Paorl. 

Un.  Sarah  D.  McMahon,  (Lima  N.  Y. ) 
IteT,  Frank  L.  Neeld,  Budaon. 

Hrfl.  F.  L.  Neeld, 

Bev.  Sdwin  W.  Paiker,  Moradabed. 

Hn.  Lois  Parker, 

B«r.  Noble  L.  Hockey.  Bijuour. 

Un.  N.  L.  Hockey. 

Bav.  Tho9.  J.  Scott,  D.D.,  Bareilly. 

Itaa.  Hary  E.Scott, 
B«v.  Jefferson  B.  Scott,  ph.d.. 

Hoi  BareiUy. 
Mn.  Emma  Scott,  " 

Bbt.  Jobn  H.  Schively,  Lucknow. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Schirely, 
Bar.  David  W.  Tbomae, 

(Nicholville,  N.T) 
Hn.  Hary  A,  Thomas,  " 

BeT.  James  Walter  Waugh,  Xainl  Tal. 
Hn^  Jennie  Waugh,  " 

Rev.  Peachy  T.  Wileon,  m.d.,  Agra. 

Urs.  P.  T.  Wilson, 

Wonian'9  Foreign  Mitsionarj/  Society. 
MUs  Louise  E.  Blackmar,  Lucknow. 
Hiss  Anna  Budden,  Pithoragarh. 

MiH  Hary  Christiancy,  k.d.,  Bareilly. 
Mise  Clara  Downey,  Bareilly. 

Hias  Esther  DeVine,  Lucknow. 

Hiss  S.  A.  Easton,  (en  route  ) 

Hiss  Fannie  H.  English,  Bareilly. 

Utas  Delia  A.  Fuller,  Lucknow. 

Hiss  Annie  Gallimore,  (en  route.) 

Hiss  Emily  L.  Harvey,  Cawnpoie. 

UisaEmma  L.  Kuowles,  Naini  Tal. 

Hias  Theresa  J.  E;le,  Lucknow. 

Miss  Annie  E.  Lawson,  Bareilly. 

UIss  Barah  Lauck,  Horadabad. 

UisB  Katie  McDowell,  M.D.,  Moradabad. 
Uiee  Hettie  Mansetl, 

(Poughkeepsie  N.T.) 
Hias  Oriel  Miller,  Cawnpore. 

Was  Mary  Reed,  Cawnpore. 

Hias  Phoebe  Rowe,  Lucknow 

■diss Isabella  Thobum,  (Delaware  Ohio.) 
South   India, 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Taylor,  now  Bishop 
Taylor  ot  Africa,  visited  India  in  1870, 
at  the  urgent  invitation  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  preached  to  the  Europeans 
and  Eurasians,  and  a  revival  followed 
and  several  self-supporting  Methodist 
churches  vere  organiEed.  The  flnt  of 
these  was  organized  at  Bombay,  in 
April,  1678,  with  over  100  members.  Hr. 
T^flar  wms  appointed  SnperlntendeDt  of 


these  churches  constituting  the  Bombay 
and  Bengal  Mission,  and  the  Mission  was 
organized  into  a  Conference  at  Bombay, 
in  November,  1876. 

The  following  were  recognized  as  mem- 
ben  of  the  Conference:  Wm.  Taylor. 
Of  orge  Bowen,  James  M.  Thobum,  Wm. 
Bobbins.  C.  P.  Hard,  D.  O.  Foi,  P.  M. 
Uukerji,  D.  Osborne.  H.  B.  Nichols,  J. 
Blackstock,  O.  K,  Oilder,  W.  J.  Gladwin 
I.  F.  How,  L.  R.  Janney:  as  probationers, 
F.  a.  Davis,  P.  A.  Ooodwin,  J.  Shaw, 
D  H.  Lee.  J.  E.  Robinson,  W.  E.  New- 
ton. W.  F.  a.  Curtiee,  and  T.  H.  Oakes. 

At  the  (Conference  held  in  Vepery, 
Madras,  February  8-8,  1887,  there  were 
reported  68  traveling  preachers,  1,8R8 
full  membera,  692  probationen,  66  local 
preachers,  80  churches  valued  at  tl64,- 
033,  le  parsonages  valued  at  |S8,1SS,  60 
Sunday -schools  with  8B0  offlcera  and 
teachers  and  8,680  scholars. 

At  this  session  the  Conference  was  di- 
vided into  two  Conferences,  the  South 
India  Conference  and  the  Bengal  Con- 
ference. 

The  following  are  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  missionaries: 

SOOTH  IMDI&  CONFEBENCE. 

Rev.  Oeo.  Bowen,  Bombay. 

Rev.  Wm.  W,  Bruere, 

Mrs.  Carrie  P.  Bruere,  " 

Rev.  Albert  H.  Baker,  Hadraa. 

Mn.  A  H  Baker, 

Rev.  Wm.  E,  L.  Clarke,  Poona. 

Mn.  W.  E.  L.  Clarke, 

Hev.  R.  H  Craig,  (en  route). 

Hrs.  H.  H,  Craig. 

Rev.  Wm.  F.  G.  Curties.  Secunderabad. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  G.  Curties, 

Rev.  C.  E.  Delamater,  Nagpore. 

Bev,  David  O,  Emsberger,  Qulbarga. 

Hrs.  Dema  8.  Erasberger,  " 

Rev.  Daniel  O  Fox,  Poona. 

Bin.  Ellen  H.  Fox,  " 

Rev.  Edwin  F.  Frease,  Bombay. 

Hn.  E.  F.  Frease,  " 


EaracUL 


Bdlaiy. 


Rev  Oeo.  K.  Gilder, 
Mn.  O.  E.  Oilder, 
Rev,  Joseph  H.  Garden, 
Hn.  J.  H  Garden, 
Bev.  W.  H.  Hollister,  (en  route.) 

Mn.  W.  H  HoUister, 
Rev.  Oeo.  W.  Isham,  Bombay. 

Hn.  G.  W.  Isham, 

Rev.  Simon  P.  Jacobs,  Chadarj^iat 

Mn.  8.  P.  Jacobs,  " 

Hev.  James  Lyon,  Bangalors. 

Mn.  J  Lyon,  '■ 

Rev.  Arthur  W.  Prautcfa,  Bombay. 

Itev.  John  B.  Robinson,  Poona, 

Hn.  Loretta  Robinson,  " 

Bev.  Wm.  E.  Bobbins,  Igathpoii. 

Mrs.  Alioe  Robbina,  " 

Hev.  Abraham  W.  Rudisill,  D.D.,Hadn8. 
Mn.  A.  W.  Rudisill, 
Rer.  Jas.  Bumner  Stone,  ILD.,    Bombay. 
Mn.  Kate  E.  Stone,,  " 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Stephens,  ■' 

Hrs  Hary  C.  Stevens.  '■ 

Rev.  Geo.  I  Stone,  Chadarghab 

Hn.  Marilla  Stone,  " 

Rev.  Homer  C.  Stuntz,  Baugalon. 

Hn,  H.  C.  Stunte, 

Rev.  C.  R.  Thobum,         Peabody.  Ean). 
Rev.  F.  W.  Wame,  (en  route), 

Hn.  P.  W.  Wame,  " 

Hev.  Alonao  £.  Winter,  Bombay. 

Hn.  A.  E.  Winter,  " 

Woman't  Portign    Ui$tionarj/   Sodetf. 
Miss  Minnie  P.  Abrams,  Bombay. 

Miss  Esther  Chase,  Madras. 

Miss  Sarah  H.  DeLiue,  Bombay. 

Hiss  Hary  A.  Hughes,  Hadtas. 

BenK>l  CoBfarMsee. 
Rev.  Ray  Allen,  Simla. 

Hn.  R.  Allen, 

Hev.  Edward  S.  Bnaby,  Huasoorie. 

Rev.  Frank  J.  Blewitt,  Galontta. 

Hn.  Ruth  C.  Blewitt,  << 

Rev  Wm.  P.  Byera,  Aaanaola. 

Rev.  Wra.  A.  Carroll,  Oftkotla. 

Hn.  W.  A.  Carroll, 
Rev.  Alfred  G 
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Kev.  Chas.  G.  Couklin.  Toungoo. 

Ura  Hary  CoDklin,  '' 

Rev.  Chas.  W.  De  Souza  Roorkee. 

f&n,  Ellen  DeSouzn. 
bev.  Archibald  Gilruth, 
Mrs.  A..  Uilrutb. 
Her.  Clark  P.  Hard. 
Ure.  Lydia  Hard, 

t  Janney,  (Camden,  N.  J.) 


Amritwr. 


Ajm 


Aev    Enoch  Jeffries, 

Ur.  L.  H.  Koepeel. 

Rev.  Samuel  P.  Long, 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Long, 

£ev.  Ralph  W.  Munaon, 

Mtb.  R.  \V.  Munson, 

KcT.  Frank  L,  McCoy.  PIi,  D 

Mrs.  F.  L.  McCoy. 

Kev.  Thomas  E.  F.  Morton. 

Mrs.  Esther  B.  Morton. 

3lev.  James  P.  Meik, 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Meik. 

Bev.  Chas.  M.  tliller. 

Urs.  C.  M.  Miller, 

KeT.  Frank  D,  Newhouse, 
Mtb.  Ida  K.  Newhouae, 

Bev.  Wm.  F.  Oldham, 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Oldham, 

Bev.  Claudiua  H.  Ptomer, 

Mra.  Ellen  G.  Ploraer, 

Jlev.  James  Mills  Thoburn,  d.  d,. 

(Kingston,  Ohio). 

Mrs.  Anna  J.  Thoburn,  m.d.         " 

Bev.  Jamea  M.  Thoburn  Jr.,      Calcntta. 

Urs.  Emma  Thoburn,  " 

Rev.  Algeron  3.  E.  Vardi 

Mra.  A.  8.  E.  Vardon, 

Rev.  John  D.  Webb, 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Webb, 

Rev.  6.  F.  West,  H.D., 

Mrs.  B.  F.  West, 

Bev.  Dennis  Ostjome, 

Mrs.  Grace  Osborne,  " 

WomatCt  Foreign  Muaionarg  Societj/. 
Hiss  Sophia  Blackmore,  Singapore. 

Hiss  Margaret  C.  Iledrick.  Calcutta. 

Miss  M.  E.  Laytou,  (Columbia,  Pa). 

Miss  Julia  Wisner,  Rangoon. 

BulKarla. 
The  Bulgaria  Mission  was  opened  in 
1857  by  Rev.  Wesley  Prettyman  and  Rev. 
Albert  L.  Long,  at  Shumia.  Tito  Misf  ton 
was  reinforced  in  18.50  by  Ilev.  F,  W. 
Flocken,  and  in  1808  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Wan- 
lesa.  In  1802  Mr.  Prtttyman  returnedto 
the  United  States. 

In  16T0  the  dilficultim  in  the  way  of 
proseouting  the  mission  work  were  such 
that  Meears.  Flocken  and  Wanless  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
Long  who  had  previously  removed  to 
Constantinople  and  had  become  a  profes- 
■or  in  Kot>ert  College,  was  requested  to 
exercise  a  superviHion  over  the  mission 
in  Bulgaria  tliat  was  now  left  witiiout 
missionaries. 

In  1873  it  was  decided  to  renew  mission 
work  in  Bulgaria,  and  Rev.  F.  W.  Flock- 
en and  Rev.  R.  A.  Buchtel  were  sent  out, 
but  Mr.  Buohtel  aoon  returned.    Tb« 


I^hore. 
Calcutta. 
Rangoon. 


Calcutta. 


A  j  mere 
Calcutta. 


Allahabad. 


Singapore. 


Lahore. 


Kampti. 


Khandwa. 


Sigapore. 
Mussoorie. 


I  reinforced  in  1875  by  Rev. 
E.  F.  Lounsbury  and  Rev.  D.  C,  Challis, 
and  in  1830  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Ladd. 

Dr.  Long  is  still  professor  in  Robert 
College  and  Mr.  Flocken  is  now  pastor  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  T,  Rev.  Mindo  Q. 
Vulchetr.  a  native  of  Bulgaiia,  will  be 
sent  this  month  to  Bulgaria  as  a  rein- 
forcement. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Sistof. 
Oct.  1.  1888.  there  were  reported  11  mem- 
bers of  the  Mission,  65  lay  members.  34 
probationers,  tS  local  preachers.  5  Sunday- 
schools  with  110  schoiars,  1  church  val- 
ued at  (1,200,  5  parsonages  valued  at 
(11,250. 

Apparently  but  little  Tiaa  been  accom- 
plished, but  it  is  lielieveil,  especially  by 
the  missionaries  in  Bulgaria  that  there  is 
a  good  prospect  for  success. 

The  missionaries  now  connected  with 


the 

Itev.  Dewitt  C.  Challie,       (Perry,  Ohio,) 
Mrs.  Irene  L.  Challis,  " 

Rev.  T.  Constantine,  Varna. 

Mrs.  T.  Constantine,  " 

Rev.  John  8.  Laild.  Sistof. 

Mrs.  Rosa  D.  Ladd.  " 

Rev.  Elford  F.  Lounsbury,        Rustcbuk, 
Mrs.  Adelia  Lounsbury,  " 

U'oman's  fhreign  Mittionary  Sorirtg, 
Miss  Linna  A.  Schenck.  Loftcha. 

Miss  Ella  B.  Fincbam, 

The  Italy  Mission  was  commenced  in 
1873  by  Rev.  L.  M.  Vernon,  with  head- 
quarters first  at  Rome,  afterward  at 
Bologna.  The  Mission  was  organized  as 
an  Annual  Conference  in  March,  1881> 


and  then  reported  I  missionary,  1  assist' 
ant  missionary,  13  native  ordained 
preachers,  8  native  unordained  preach- 
ers, T08  members,  311  proliati oners,  U 
Sunday  schools  with  242  scholars,  % 
churches  and  15  halls  and  other  placed 
of  worship. 

At  the  Conference  held  in  Pisa,  April 
7-ia.  1887,  there  were  reported  80  travel- 
ing preachers,  863  full  members,  180  pro 
bationers,  and  S55  Sunday-school 
ccholara. 

The  missionaries  sre : 
Rev.  L.  M.  Temon,  D.D.,  Rome. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Vernon, 

Rev.  Wm.  Burt,  Milan. 

Mrs.  W.  Burt, 

Wojnati'i  Foreign  Missionary  Socitty. 
Miss  Emma  y\.  Ilall,  Rome. 

The  Japan  Mission  was  commenced  In 
1873.  Tlie  Rev,  R,  S.  Maclay,  D  D.,  of  tba 
Foochow  (China)  Mission  was  transferred 
to  Japan,  and  reached  Yokohama,  June, 
1873.  The  Mission  was  organized  la 
.\ugust  when  Bishop  Harris  made  the 
following  appointments  :  Yokohama,  K. 
8.  Maclay.  Supl.,  I.  H.  Correll ;  Yeddo, 
J.  Soper;  Hakodate,  M.  C.  Harris;  Nsg^ 
saki.  J,  C.  Davison.  Rev.  M.  C,  HarrU 
and  wife  did  not  arrive  in  Japan  until 
the  following  December. 

The  Mission  has  been  very  successful 
and  was  organised  as  a  Conference  in 
1884. 

At  the  annnal  meetinK  held  in  Toko- 
hama,  August.  1687,  there  were  reported: 
1.9T0  full  members,  934  probationers.  !8 
local  preachers,  SO  churches  valued  at 
910,001,  8  paraouigM  valued  at  91,177,  7S 


Snnday-ecfaoolB    with  S2I 

officers   and 

teachers  and  8,880  Bcholais. 

The  mieeionaries  are : 

MiSB  Harriet  8.  Ailing. 

Tokio 

Rev.  Charles  Bishop. 

Nagasaki 

Mrs.  OUve  W.  Bishop, 

Rer.  J.  G.  Cleveland, 

Tooezawa 

Mrs,  J.  0.  Cleveland. 

Bev.  Irrin  H.  Corrtll, 

Yokohama 

Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Correll, 

Bev.  Gideon  F.  Draper, 

Aomori 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Draper. 

Eev.  J.  C.  Davison, 

Nagasaki 

Mrs.  Lisie  S.  Davison, 

Rev.  W.  C.  Davidson, 

Nagoja 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Davidson, 

Rev.  R  B.  Fulkerson, 

Tokio 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Fulkerson, 

Rev.  C.  W.  Green, 

Hakodate 

Mrs.  Bailie  Q,  Green, 

Her.  Herbert  B.  Johnson. 

Nagatiaki 

Urs.  Clara  E.  Johnson, 

Rev.  W.  C.  Kitchin, 

Tokio 

Mrs.  Fannie  B.  Kitchin, 

Rev.  Carroll  8.  Long,  ph.  d 

Mrs.  Flora  I.  Long, 

Rev.  Robert  S.  Maclay,  D.D. 

Mrs.  Sara  A.  Maclay. 

KeT.  D.  N.  Mclntnrff, 

Mrs.  D.  H.  Mclnturff, 

Bev.  Julius  Boper, 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Soper, 

Rev.  D.  8.  Spencer, 

Nagasaki 

Mrs.  Maiy  E.  Spencer, 

B«v.  J.  0.  Spencer. 

Tokio 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Spencer, 
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Kev.  H.  W.  Swarti,  m.d.,  Tokio. 

Mrs.  Lola  M.  Swartz,  " 

Rev.  Milton  S.  Vail, 

Mrs  M.  8.  Vail. 

Miss  Jennie  S.  Vail,  (Altoona.  Pa.) 

Rev.  W,  S.  Worden,  Yokohama. 

Mrs.  W.  8.  Worden, 

Womarii  Foreign  Missionary  Socirtj/. 
MisB  Anna  L.  Atkinson, 

(Cozenovia,  N.  Y.) 
MissM.  J.  BUiott,  Nagasaki. 

Miss  Emma  A.  Everding.  " 

Miss  Jennie  M.  Olieer.    (Bellewood.  Pa.) 
Miss  Uinnie  8.  Hampton, 

(Adrian,    Mich.) 
MisB  Ella  J .  Hewitt,  Hakodote. 

Miss  Mary  J,  Holbrook,  Yokohama. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Kaulbach.  Hakodate. 

MisaG.  M.  Rulofson,  Yokohama. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Russell,  Nagasaki. 

Miss  Lida  B.  Smith,  Fukuoka. 

Mias  Matilda  A.  Spencer,  Tokio. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Vance,  " 

Miss  Carrie  W.  Van  Petten,  Sendai. 

Mlsa  Kebecca  J.  Watson,  Tokio. 

The  Mexico  Mission  was  commenced 
in  Meiico  m  1878,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Butler, 
D.D.,  who  bad  been  the  founder  of  the 
North  India  Mission.  Rev.  Tbomss  Car- 
ter went  out  in  I878and  returned  in  1B71. 
The  mission  was  reinforced  in  1878  by 
Rev.  W.  H.  Cooper;  in  1874  by  Rev.  C. 
W.  Dreee  and  Rev.  John  W.  Butler;  in 
1675  by  Rev.  S.  P.  Graver,  Rev.  R. 
Btepfaens,  and  Rev.  8.  W.  Siberts;  in  187S 


by  Rev.  J.  M.  Barker;  in  1876  by  Rev.Q.  a 
Umpleby:  in  1880  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Otees- 
man;  in  1881  by  Rev.  Duston  Kemhle;ia 
1S84  by  Rev.  L.  C.  Smith;  in  18*S  hy  Bev. 
L,  B.  Salmans:  in  I8S0  by  Rev.  G«o. 
B.  Hyde;  in  1887  by  Rev.  W.  P.  F.  Fm- 
guson,  Kev,  W.  Qreen  and  Miee  Combs. 

The  Mission  was  organized  into  a  Con- 
ference in  January,  1865. 

At  the  Conference  held  in  Puebla,  Jao. 
I  13-17,  1887,  there  were  reported  as  travel- 
I  ing  preachers,  7S2  full  menibers,  M2  pro- 
I  bationere,  25  local  preachers.  17  churches 
valued  at  177,100,  18  paraonagea  valued 
I  at  $53,000,  29  Sunday- schools  with  TS 
officers  and  teachers  and  1 ,2ti5  scholars. 
The  missionarieB  at  present  are  as  foi- 

.  Rev.  John  W,  Butler,  CityofHeiko. 
Mrs.  J.  W,  Butler, 

Miss  EmmaB.  Combe,         "  " 

Rev.  Samuel  P.  Graver,  Querataro. 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Graver,  " 

Rev.  W.  P.  F.  Ferguson,        OuanajaatoL 
Mrs.  W.  P.  F.  Ferguson. 
Bev.  Emilio  Fuentes  y  Betancourt,  Leon. 
Bev.  Wm.  Green,  Pachnca. 

Mrs.  W.  Green,  " 

Rev.  Almon  W.  Oreenman,  Puebla. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Qreenman,  " 

Rev.  Geo.  B.  Hyde,  Tetela  de  Ocarapa 
Mrs,  a.  B.  Hyde, 

Bev.  Levi  B.  Salmans,  Puebla. 

Mrs.  L,  B.  Salmans.  " 

Rev.  Lucius  C.  Smith,  TulencingOL 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Smith,  " 
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Rev.  8.  W  Siberte, 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Siberts, 

WomafCB  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
Miss  Nella  H.  Field,  Pachuca. 

Miss  Mary  Hastings,        (Chelsea.  Mass.) 
Miss  Lizzie  9ewitt,     Tetela  de  Ocampo. 

Miss  Laura  M.  Latimer, 

(Rochester,  N.  Y.) 

Miss  Eleanor  L.  Huray,  Miraflores. 

Miss  Alary  De  F.  Loyd,     City  of  Mexico. 

Miss  Nettie  C.  Ogden.  Puebla. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Swaney, 

(Leavenworth,  Kan.) 

Miss  Susan  M.  Warner,  Puebla. 


The  Korea  Mission  was  commenced  in 
1SS5.  In  1S84  Dr.  Maclay,  Superintend- 
ent  of  the  Japan  Mission,  visited  Korea 
to  explore  the  country.  He  reported  so 
favorably  that  missionaries  were  ap- 
pointed, and  Rev.  H.  O.  AppenzeUer, 
Dr.  W.  B.  Scranton  and  their  wives  and 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Scranton  arrived  in  Korea  in 
1S85.  They  established  the  headquarters 
of  the  Mission  at  Seoul,  the  capital. 

A  school  is  in  successful  operation 
under  tha  charge  of  Mr.  AppenzeUer,  a 
hospital  and  dispensary  under  Dr.  Scran- 
ton is  doing  well  and  the  Woman's  Home 
of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety has  made  a  good  beginning. 

The  missionaries  are  : 
Rev.  H.  Q.  AppenzeUer,  Supt.,        Seoul. 
Mrs.  EUa  D.  AppenzeUer, 
Rer.  W.  B.  Scranton,  m.d., 
Mrs.  LouUe  A.  Scranton, 
Rev.  F.  Ohlinger, 
Mrs.  Bertha  Ohlinger, 

Woman*8  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  Scranton,  Seoul. 

Miss  Louisa  C.  Rothweiler, 


(« 


Annual   Meeting  of  the  General 
Missionary  Committee. 

The  General  Missionary  Committee  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  assem- 
bled in  annual  sebsion  in  St.  Paul*s 
Church,  New  York,  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 9.  at  10  o'clock  A.M.  Bishop 
Bowman  presided  and  Dr.  A.  Craig  con- 
ducted the  opening  reUgious  exercises. 
The  roll  of  members  was  caUed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Bishops  Bowman,  Foster,  Merrill,  An- 
drews, Warren,  Foss.  Hurst,  Ninde, 
Walden,  Mallalieu,  and  Fowler. 

Representatives  of  Mission  Districts  :— 
Revs.  W.  V  Morrison,  A.  Craig,  I.  S. 
Bingham,  J.  H  McGarrah,  J  M.  Trim- 
ble, J.  A.  Price,  O  W.  Que,  R.  M.  Hat- 
field, H.  H.  O'Neal.  T.  B.  Foid,  C.  R. 
Rice.  C  Blinn.  H.  K   Hines. 

Bepresentatives  of  Board  of  Mana- 
I^ert>-Rev8.  M.  D'C.  Crawford,  C.  S. 
Han^ower,  J.  F.  Goucher,  J.  M.  Buckley, 
D.  A.  Qoodsell.  J  M.  King,  O.  H  Tif- 
Ua^;  Messrs  A.  Speare.  J  D.  Slayback, 
€.  B.  Flsk«  C.  Scott,  G.  Q.  Reynolds,  and 
J.  8.  HoLeMi. 


Missionary  Secretaries: — Revs.  J.  M. 
Reid,  C  C.  McCabe,  J.  N.  Fitzgerald. 

Missionary  Treasurers:— J.  M.  PhiUips, 
Rev.  E.  Cranston. 

It  was  announced  that  two  of  the 
Bishops  would  not  be  present,  Bishop 
Ninde  being  sick  at  CUfton  Springs.  N. 
Y.,  and  Bishop  Warren  is  visiting  our 
missions  in  Japan  and  China. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Dr.  J.  F. 
Goucher,  stating  that  he  could  not  at- 
tend the  meetings  because  of  the  illness 
of  his  wife,  and  Dr.  C.  S.  Rogers  was  en- 
rolled as  his  substitute. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Fitzgerald  was  elected  Re- 
cording Secretary,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Phillips 
Financial  Secretary. 

It  was  resolved  to  meet  each  morning 
at  9:30  o'clock  and  adjourn  at  12:30.  To 
meet  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
adjourn  on  motion. 

The  following  committees  were  ap- 
pointed: 

Committee  on  Jewish  Work: — Bishop 
Merrill,  Dr.  Blinn,  Dr.  Crawford. 

Committee  on  Work  among  the  In- 
dians, where  we  have  now  no  missions, 
especially  among  the  Navajo  Indians 
and  Indians  in  Alaska  :~Bishop  Walden, 
Dr   O'Neal.  Dr.  Tiflfany. 

Committee  on  Extension  of  Welsh 
WorA:  .-—Bishop  Hiirst,  Dr.  Bingham, 
Judge  Reynolds. 

Committee  on  Application  of  Confer- 
ences for  special  missionary  appropria- 
tions:—Bishop  Foss,  Bishop  Fowler,  Dr. 
Trimble,  Dr.  Gue,  Dr.  Goodsell,  Dr. 
Craig.  Gen.  Fisk. 

Committee  on  Extension  of  French 
JfiMion^;— Bishop  Mallalieu,  Dr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  J.  S.  McLean. 

Committee  on  Memoirs: — Bishop  Fos- 
ter, Dr.  Hines,  Mr.  Alden  Speare,  Gen. 
Fisk. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  M.  Phillips,  made 
his  report,  showing  that  the  Receipts  tor 
the  year  closing  October  31,  1887,  had 
been  |1. 044, 795. 91.  These  were  from  the 
following  sources : 

From  Collections $982,208.91 

From  Legacies. . , .     35,843.78 

From  Sundries 76.743  22 

The  increase  over  the  previous  year  in 
collections  had  been  |95.G16  54,  and  in 
the  total  receipts  $52,667.44. 

The  balance  in  the  Treasury  Nov.  1, 
1886.  was  $124,444.48.  and  the  receipts  of 
the  year  added  to  this  gave  $1,169,240.39. 

The  Disbursements  had  been  as  fol- 
lows : 

For  Foreign  Missions  $576,91 4.74 
For   Domestic    Mis- 
sions       376.864.88 

For  Office  Expenses       20.210.85 
For  Publication  ....         9, 972. 45 
For  Incidental   Ex- 
penses        24.267.77 

Total $1,008,880.19 


There  was  a  balance  in  the  Treasury 
Nov.  1,  1887,  of  $161,010.20.  Against 
this  there  were  outstanding  drafts  for 
$80,263.59,  leaving  a  net  balance  in  the 
Treasury  Nov.  1,  1887.  of  $80,740.61. 

The  disbursements  for  foreign  mis- 
sions were  divided  as  follows: 

Bulgaria $17,454.21 

Central  China 37.081.58 

Denmark 43,819.50 

Foochow 17,614.38 

Germany 23,328.79 

Am.      Bible 

Soo.  Ap 5,000.00 

Italy 54,088.67 

Japan 55,472.88 

Korea 16,012  96 

Liberia 2,878.30 

Mexico 52,601.74 

North  China  32.184.51 

North  India 72,642.41 

Norway 15.786  62 

South  America 42.119.78 

South  India 32.885.14 

Sweden 36,148.38 

**      Am.  Bible  Soc. 

Ap 225.00 

Switzerland 6.005.08 

West  China 13.769.91 

Total $576,914,74 

The  collections  from  the  Conferences 
have  increased  each  year  during  the  pre- 
vious eight  years. 

1880,  Collections $500,182.46 

1881,  "  578,966.77 

1882,  *'  621,881.08 

1888,  "         650.771.54 

1884,  "    652.188.99 

1885,  *'    694,084  95 

1886,  ••    836,592.87 

1887,  '   "    982,208.91 

The  report  was  received  with  great 

pleasure  by  the  Cleneral  Committee,  and 
a  committee  of  three  was  ordered  to  send 
out  to  the  Church  its  expression  of  grati- 
tude for  the  past  g^iving  and  an  earnest 
appeal  to  continued  liberal  giving  in  the 
future.  The  committee  was  constituted 
as  follows:  Bishop  Andrews,  Dr.  Buck- 
ley, Dr.  King. 

It  was  then  moved  that  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  ensuing  year  be  $1,100,000. 
It  was  moved  that  this  be  amended  by 
making  the  amount  $1,150,000,  and  that 
it  be  still  further  amended  by  making 
the  amount  $1,200,000. 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  which  was 
not  finished  at  the  time  of  adjournment. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Bishop  Merrill  presided  at  the  after- 
noon session.  The  discussion  was  con- 
tinued on  the  amount  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  to  appropriate  $1,150,000,  which 
was  $60. 192  more  than  was  appropriated 
a  year  ago.  Secretary  McCabe  desired 
I  hat  the  appropriations  should  not  ex- 
ceed $1,100,000,  but  the  final  appropria- 
tions exceeded  $l,t00,000. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  committee  then  proceeded  to  con- 
rider  the  appropriationB  for  the  Foreign 
MisMona. 


oriulK-'dlDla  %  Coafenince  In  13U.  It  reponed  lai-t 
rrbTDuy  11  tiBTeling  ud  M  local  IJreacben ;  %%1.% 
(nil  memben,  and  3tl  prohiUonnt.) 

The  appropriations  made  '^ere  : 

For  work  in  Liberia  Conference,  (2,300: 
for  school  at  Honrovia,f>,'KN};  for  aalarj 
of  Bishop  Taylor  for  years  1885,  188C, 
1687. 1888, 113.000. 

The  appropriations  for  the  Liberia 
Conference  and  for  tbe  school  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Board. 

Dr.  Reid  stated  that  the  $3,500  appro- 
priated last  year  for  work  in  the  Liberia 
Conference  was  received  and  disbursed 
b;  Bishop  Taylor,  hut  he  returned  tbe 
draft  for  (1,000  which  was  placed  at  his 
disposal  for  work  among  the  heathen  be- 
yond the  present  work  of  tbe  Liberia 
Conference. 

Bishop  Taylor  requested  that  his  salary 
should  be  paid  from  the  Episcopal.  Fund. 
The  committee  having  it  in  charge  de- 
cided that  being  a  Missionary  Bisliop 
his  salary  ahonid  be  paid  by  tbe  Mission- 
ary Society.  The  General  MissionHry 
Committee  have  therefore  made  appro- 
priations each  year  for  his  salary,  but  up 
to  tbe  present  time  be  has  not  drawn  it. 
The  discussion  on  making  the  appropri- 
ation evinced  a  deep  interest  in  the 
work  of  Bishop  Taylor,  and  an  earnest 
desire  that  he  should  be  successful.  The 
appropriation  of  (13,000  to  pay  his  salary 
for  four  years  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
23  to  8,  but  those  who  voted  against  it 
did  so  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the 
province  of  the  General  Committee^to 
make  appropriations  only  for  each  com- 
ing year  and  not  for  any  year  past,  and 
that  wiiatever  obligation  was  upon  the 
Society  for  previous  appropriations  for 
Bishop  Taylor's  salary  should  be  left  to 
that  appropriation. 

Tbe  General  Committee  appointed  the 
following  as  a  committee  to  correspond 
with  Bishop  Taylor  touching  hia  rela- 
tione to  the  committee  and  tbe  work  be 
is  doing: — Bishop  Foss,  Dr.  Crawford, 
General  Fisk. 

Thubspay  Mubninq,  Not.  10. 

Bishop  Andrews  presided.  Bishop 
Fowler  was  appointed  in  place  of  Bishop 
Harris  on  the  special  committee  upon 
work  among  seamen. 

The  eabject  of  considering  the  advisa- 
bility of  opening  work  among  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  country  was  referred  to 
the  committee  on  work  among  the  Jews, 
and  Bishop  Fowler  was  added   to  the 


A  resolution  was  adopted  giving  thanks 
to  Bishop  Hurst  for  hie  able  and  ittstrnc- 
tiveaddrejB  on  Protestantism  in  Hezloo, 
dalivared  before  the  Committee  tbe  pre- 


vious  evening,  and  he  was  requested  to  1 
furnish  the  same  for  publication  in 
pami)hlet  form,  and  also  for  publication 
in  the  Manual. 


Soalh 

(Blngllib  wort  Id  Bouth  America  was  oomnmtc«d 
in  leSS,  and  SpauiBh  work  in  1801.  The  cbleC  c«n- 
tree  of  the  work  are  Ibe  cities  of  Buenos  Arret, 
Uontevldeo,  and  Bosario.  The  Btatiotlcs  of  Uut 
year  reported  497  Full  memberB  and  Ml  probation. 


The  late  superintendent  of  the  Mexico 
Mission.  Bev.  Dr.  Dreea  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  tbe  South  America  Mission  and 
made  its  superintendent.  Tbe  report  re- 
ceived from  him  was  very  full  and  com- 

Appropriations  were  made  of  (35,100 
for  current  work;  also  (10,600  for  educa- 
tional work  for  which  (fl,000  was  for  the 
theological  school  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
(4,500  for  schools  in  Montevideo,  carried 
on  by  the  Womaji's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  one-half  of  the  scholars  being 
boys.  A  part  of  tbe  (1.500  is  to  pay 
indebtedness  occasioned  by  the  conduct- 
ing of  the  schools  last  year  without  an 
^ipropilaUon. 


An  appropriation  of  (1,000  was  made 
for  Mission  Prese  of  which  (600  is  to  pay 
a  man  to  work  the  press. 

An  appropriation  of  (1,900  was  made 
for  a  Transit  Fund,  the  Soperintendent 
believing  that  with  this  he  can  place 
three  missionaries  in  tbe  field  at  point* 
where  they  can  be  supported  by  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  they  shall  labor. 

An  appropriation  of  (10,000  was  made 
for  purchase    of  property    in    Bnenoe 

Tbe  outlook  for  the  South  Amer- 
ican Mission  is  very  encouraging  and 
the  Committee  increased  tbe  appropria- 
tions (16,500  over  last  year,  a  larger  ad- 
vance than  given  to  any  other  mission. 
Oblna. 

(The  MlBaioD  work  in  China  mminenred  In  IMT 
and  baa  now  developed  into  one  Confereuce  aad 
three  separate  HisBiona.} 

No  discussions  were  needed  req)ectiiig 
the  China  Missions  as  their  importance 
was  recognized. 

FoocHjw.  An  appropriation  of  (SS,> 
498  was  made  to  the  Foochow  Confer- 
ence, an  increase  of  (8,S84,  the  inoTMM 
being  for  tbe  sending  oat  of  three  new 
famjliea,  relnftwoemanto  b^ 


MISSIONARY  COMMITTEE. 


141,044  wHB  made  to  CeDlral  China,  an 
incTeue  of  $8,662.  In  addition  an  appro- 
priation of  93,453  waa  placed  at  the  dis- 
poaal  of  the  Board  for  the  purchase  of 
proprrtj  from  the  Woman's  Foreign 
UifisioDary  Society. 

North  Chima.  |*4,S63  was  apprDpri- 
ated  for  North  China,  an  increase  of 
tl0.08B. 

WnT  Cbdia.  $8,500  was  placed  at 
tbe  diapOM)  of  the  Board  for  the  Weat 
China  Ifiaeion.  The  Mission  which  was 
dettiojred  laat  year  is  being  re-organ- 
bted. 

Wb«n  the  appropriations  were  being 
made  to  China,  Dr.  Refd  said: 

"Thero  never  was  such  an  hour  for  the 
spread  of  the  Qospel  in  China  ae  there  is 
atpreaent.  TheOOTernment  hasanthor- 
lied  tbe  establishment  of  railroads  end 
telegraphs  and  taken  other  steps  that 
point  toward  its  speed;  advanct  mcnt  in 
drilization.  Tbe  study  of  matheaiatics, 
astronomy,  and  tbe  sciences  ie  being  re- 
quired and  these  will  go  far  toward  mak- 
ing tbe  people  ready  to  receive  the  Gos- 
peL  The  whole  tendency  in  China  is  on 
the  line  of  progrese." 

(The  OeiniaD;  VOiAon  wu  tounded  Id  IS4S  aod 
■HSanlxrd  u  ■  Confereooe  In  18!  fi.  Tbr  work  Is 
brlDK  pertoriDHl  ficlmltely  by  aallT«  of  Ihe 
eouDtry.  There  vere  laM  Judc  T.Ot!  mtmbiTB 
ud  t.lia  prDballonen.) 

Appropriations  were  made  of  f20,4fl0 
for  the  work,  (805  for  interest  on  the 
Berlin  debt,  and  $1,100  for  other  debts. 
The  appropriations  are  only  in  aid  of 
tbe  work.  If  the  debts  on  the  chapele 
were  paid  tbe  people  would  be  able  to 
SUpporttheirown  paetors,  A  achtrme  has 
been  adopted  of  funding  their  debts  in 
notes  payable  in  ten  years  without  in- 
terest. These  are  being  taken  and  it 
is  believed  they  will  finally  secure 
relief.  Tbe  preachers  are  determined  to 
bnild  no  more  churches  until  they  have 
the  money  to  pay  for  them.  There  is 
every  year  a  steady  increase  in  members. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Bishop 
Uerrill,  Dr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Speare 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of 
allowing  money  for  the  citinguisljmcnt 
of  the  chapel  debts  to  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Mtseionary  Society  tn  be 
paid  over  to  the  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land Conferences. 

Aftbknoon  ScesiON. 

Bishop  Fosa  presided.  The  woik  of 
making  appropriations  waa  resumed. 
Bwltserland. 
tma  HiHloo  work  In  Swllierland  wu  uparaled 
from  (bat  of  QcrmuiT  and  argaulied  inlo  a  Cod- 
tvrenee  In  UBS,  and  iMt  April  rcporteil  4,S88  full 
memben  and  ns  probationera.) 

An  appropriation  of  $11,140  was  made 
to  Switserland,  for  which  $S,000  was  fur 
cbapnl  debts. 

When  the  chapel  debts  are  paid,  Swit- 
id,  like  Qeimany,  will  be  able  to 


carry  on  its  work  without  any  appropri- 
ations from  tbe  Miasiouary  Society. 
Bc«DdluB*la> 

IThe  SrandlaavlBn  MIssionH  ioclude  the  N'omar 
ContercQce.  the  Sweden  Conter.'nce.  and  the  Deo- 
mark  HLaalon.  Thi- work  iHCBrried  on  by  ttillve 
preachers,  ihere  belnK  but  two  of  the  preachern 
st'Dt  by  tbe  HlHslonary  Society,  and  two  olhere 
transferred  from  Auierfcan  Conferencen.  In  the 
Denmark  Mlwlon  arv  13  travellns:  preaeherB,  of 

Norway  Conference  are  89  fravellnit  preacher^ 
and  In  Ihe  Sweden  C'onfen'acf  Xl  trsvellne  preach 
era.  Id  Srandlnavla  there  ■xtre  laiil  May  U.RM 
rulL  memben  and^.tSl  proballnneni.  Of  Ibeae 
l.isa  membera  and  310  probalioDent  belong  to  Den- 
mark; 1,1W  meuiberaau'1 880  probatiiioerv  («  Nor- 
way; ll,4M  members  uid3,7!ll  proballooers  to 
Sweden. 

An  urgent  request  was  received  to  es- 
tablish a  theologies  scbooi  for  the  three 
Scandinavian  Hissions,  but  after  discus- 


deemed  impracticable  at  this 

The  appropriations  made  were  $9,8SS 
to  Denmark;  $15,143  to  Norway;  $20,- 
492  to  Sweden. 

iDdl*. 

(The  Mlwdon  work  In  India  was  commenced  Id 
lltU  and  has  developed  into  three  Conferencca. 
Tbe   North  India  Confereoce   was  orxanlsed  In 

ISM;  thcHniitb  IndiaCoofcreDceiD  mt;  tbe  BtJi- 
gal  (Mnferen.-e  la  February,  ISJT.  In  the  thre« 
conferences  there  were  lart  February  IB]  trsTel- 
InE  pmcben.  4.4gT  full  memtwis  and  3.Bn  proba- 
ilaners.  Of  Ibese  3.1  J4  memben  and  1,147  proba- 
tioners beLonffed  to  the  North  India  Confereoce. 

The  ajipropriations  made  to  North  In- 
dia were  381,804  rupeee  or  $B3,000;  to 
South  India,  63,672  mpeea  or  $34,000;  to 
Bengal  78,543  rupeea  or  $27,400,  (a  part 
appropriated  the  next  day);  a  total  of 
$188,490. 


SG4 


ANJ^UAL  MEETING. 


The  appropriations  for  South  India 
were  $3,250  for  aided  work;  $13,500  for 
unaided  work ;  $5,000  for  church  property ; 
$8,250  for  transit  of  missionaries. 

The  appropriation  for  Bengal  Confer- 
ence was  distributed  as  follows :  $8,250 
for  aided  work  ;  $8,825  for  unaided  work; 
4t,540  for  mission  house  in  Burhampur; 
$8,5:K)  for  transit  of  missionaries  ;  and 
the  next  day  $0,500  was  appropriated 
for  Malaysia  for  work,  especially  in 
Singapore. 

It  was  recommended  by  the  sub-com- 
mittee that  the  appropriation  of  $9,500 
should  be  used  for  Singapore  and  vicinity 
($6,000  being  for  school  house)  and  that 
this  work  which  had  been  previously 
conducted  as  a  part  of  what  is  now  the 
Bengal  Conference,  should  be  separated 
from  that  Conference  and  erected  into  a 
separate  mission  under  the  name  of  Ma- 
iaysia. 

Bishop  Merrill.— "I  am  not  ready  to 
establish  a  new  mission  anywhere  in  this 
world.  We  are  crippled  on  every  side  by 
want  of  reinforcements.  We  start  a  new 
mission,  and  if  not  successful  the  money 
is  lost.  If  successful,  there  must  be  an 
increase  in  both  money  and  men.  Not- 
withstanding  the  wonderful  facts  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Thobum  respecting  this 
land  there  are  other  facts  we  need  to 
know.  We  cannot  enter  all  the  doors 
opened  to  us  by  Providence.  If  it  is  the 
purpose  to  establish  a  new  mission  the 
amount  asked  for  must  be  multiplied  by 
three  or  four  next  year  if  it  is  success- 
ful. Whether  w^e  are  ready  to  open  a 
new  mission,  and  appoint  a  new  super- 
intendent and  occupy  another  point  is  to 
be  considered." 

Bishop  Hurst. — '*  It  is  not -a  question 
of  establishing  a  mission  for  we  already 
have  a  mission  there,  and  it  has  been 
connected  with  the  Rangoon  District  of 
the  South  India  Conference,  and  now 
with  the  Rangoon  District  of  the  Bengal 
Conference.  It  is  to  give  proper  efficiency 
to  it  that  we  propose  erecting  it  into  a 
separate  mission.  Precisely  at  the  time 
some  of  our  people  in  the  west  of  United 
States  were  throwing  Chinese  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  one  Chinaman  gave  this 
mission  $4,000,  and  a  lady  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  gave  $1,000 
for  the  mission.  It  is  1,500  miles  from 
Rangoon  and  needs  a  separate  adminis- 
tration. We  there  shake  hands  with 
China  and  India.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
establishing  a  new  mission  but  of  baptiz- 
ing  an  old  one." 

Dr«  Crakston.— ''  I  understand  we 
have  established  a  mission  and  did  not 
know  ii.  This  General  Missionary  Com- 
miitee  is  the  only  power  which  can  prop- 
erly eistablish  amission.  That  country 
is  a  lopig  way  off,  and  if  we  have  estab- 
liahe^  a  mlaBion,  it  is  time  the  conficious- 


ness  of  it  should  reach  us.  If  this  is  a 
mere  form  what  is  it  to  cost?  Does  it  in- 
volve a  superintendent  and  other  acces- 
sories and  additional  expenses?" 

Dr.  Hatfield.— "How  large  is  it? 
What  are  its  dimensions  ?" 

Bishop  Hurst.— "There  is  now  an 
English  Church,  a  Tamil  Church  and  a 
school." 

Dr.  McCabe.— **I  think  it  is  best  in 
such  cases  to  follow  the  judgment  of  the 
Bishop  who  was  last  upon  the  field." 

Bishop  Mbrrill. — **  I  know  where 
sentiment  is  strong  in  one  direction  it  is 
useless  to  present  logic.  It  may  be  that 
sentiment  is  better  than  solid  facts.  I 
think  I  was  among  the  first  to  advocate 
bringing  the  South  India  Conference  in- 
to the  line  of  those  receiving  money  for 
mission  work  among  the  heathen.  I  felt 
there  was  a  broad  opening  there,  but  the 
asking  is  greater  than  the  success  of  the 
work  warrants.  It  is  more  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  missions  that  need  rein- 
forcements." 

Dr.  Price. — '*  This  Malaysia  Mission  is 
now  connected  with  the  Bengal  Confer- 
ence and  will  not  suffer  if  it  is  permitted 
to  remain  where  it  is.  We  have  not 
enough  facts  presented  to  justify  our 
taking  action  at  this  time." 

Bishop  Hurst. — *'  No  more  money  is 
asked  whether  this  is  called  a  separate 
mission  or  remains  where  it  is.  It  is  not 
asking  for  money  for  English  work  but 
for  work  among  the  Chinese  and  Tamils. 
It  is  the  center  of  50,000,000  of  people. 
Every  vessel  sailing  from  India  to  China, 
or  from  China  to  India  must  pass  by 
Singapore.  Many  enterprising  Chinese 
are  going  there.  The  Chinaman  who  has 
been  the  most  enterprising  at  Singapore 
is  the  one  who  gave  $10,000  to  our  Anglo- 
Chinese  College.  Shall  we  fail  to  use  all 
the  advantages  we  have  in  this  field  be- 
cause we  think  the  work  may  grow  to 
an  alarming  extent?  It  will  not  increase 
our  expense  now  to  erect  the  mission  in- 
to a  distinct  administration,  but  it  will 
make  it  more  effective.*' 

Dr.  Rbid. — **  The  enterprising  Chinese 
are  filling  that  part  of  the  world.  Many 
of  them  have  been  converted  in  our  mis- 
sions elsewhere.  The  work  has  been 
constantly  increasing  in  extent  and 
promises  to  become  much  more  so.  I 
believe  that  it  should  be  erected  into  a 
separate  mission." 

The  question  of  establishing  the  new 
mission  was  then  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee of  five,  consisting  of  Bishop  Andrews, 
Dr.  McQarrah,  Dr.  Buckley,  Dr.  Eang 
and  Mr.  J.  S.  McLean. 

BalcarUu 

(The  Bulgaria  Bfiaslon  was  founded  in  18B7,  but 
was  afterward  discontinued.  It  now  numbers  65 
full  members  and  94  probationers.) 

An  appropriation  was  made  to  Bulga- 
ria of  105,9^70  frvics    or  $91,054    The 


appropriation  in  francs  was  divided  as 
follows:  Salaries,  60.230;  reinforcements, 
10,000;  printing  and  purchase  of  books, 
2.500;  Sistof  school,  8.300;  tower  of 
Sistof  church,  750;  church  at  Loftcha, 
5.000  ;  completing  Varna  church,  8,500 ; 
school  building  at  Sistof,  20,000. 

There  was  the  usual  discussion  respect- 
ing the  past  unfruitfulness  of  the  fleld, 
and  a  feeling  expressed  by  some  of  the 
members  that  the  same  amount  of  money 
expended  elsewhere  would  bring  better 
results.  Objection  being  made  to  the 
sharp  criticisms  made  at  this  and  at  pre- 
vious  sessions  of  the  General  Missionary 
Committee,  and  the  belief  expressed  that 
the  mission  would  have  prospered  more 
under  a  different  treatment,  Dr.  Buckley 
remarked :  '*  A  mission  that  can  be  criti- 
cised to  death  is  dead  before  it  is  criti- 
cised." Dr.  Buckley  favored  the  appro- 
priation, as  there  seemed  to  be  moie 
promise  in  it  at  present  than  heretofore. 
Bishop  Ninde,  from  his  sick-bed,  sent  his 
opinion  that  the  outlook  was  more  en- 
couraging. Dr.  Reid  did  not  like  to  con- 
fess that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  in 
its  first  grapple  with  the  Greek  Church, 
was  a  failure.  Chaplain  MoCabe  believed 
that  what  was  needed  in  Bulgaria  was  a 
man  of  the  evangeliEing  power  of  Bishop 
Taylor.  Bishop  Merrill  thought  that  no 
mission  had  been  as  badly  care  i  for  as 
Bulgaria,  and  they  had  not  had  a  fair 
opportunity  on  account  of  a  want  of 
churches  and  school-houses,  and  because 
of  the  distracted  condition  of  the  country. 
Bishop  Mallalieu  said  that  they  were  just 
getting  ready  to  do  good  work  in  Bulga- 
ria, for  they  had  lately  graduated  four 
efficient  native  preachers  in  their  school, 
and  they  had  been  received  on  trial  in 
one  of  the  conferences  in  the  United 
States.  Bishop  Hurst  said  there  was  a 
breaking  up  in  Bulgaria  which  would 
result  in  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel. 
Bishop  Fowler  thought  that  what  was 
needed  was  the  putting  of  a  live  super- 
intendent in  the  field,  and  the  giving 
him  the  needed  means  to  push  ahead  the 
work.  Mr.  Speare  felt  strongly  that 
something  could  be  done  in  Bulgaria  if 
the  mission  was  properiy  manned  and 
the  work  vigorously  prosecuted. 

Fridat  Mobning,  Nov.  11. 

Bishop  Hurst  presided.  The  appropri- 
ations made  by  the  Woman*s  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  were  referred  to  a 
committee  consisting  of  Bishop  MaUa- 
lieu.  Dr.  Blinn,  and  Mr.  Scott.  On  mo- 
tion. Dr.  Hatfield  was  added  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Welsh  Work. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  question  of  establjshinga  miadoa  in 
Malaysia,  reported  adversely  to  iti  being 
done  at  present,  and  that  the  ejqped^iiox 
of  establishing  new  V*?*v^7*yT.  and  e£a 
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new  misaioB,  sbonld  be  refened  to  the 
next  General  Ocmference  for  its  conslder- 

■tiOD. 

The  report  wan  adopted.  «aA  the  appro- 
piution  proposed  for  Mala;  sia  was  added 
to  that  of  tbe  Bengal  Conference. 

A  committee  ooiuiatiiig  of  Bishop  Fow- 
ler. Dr.  Tiffany  and  Hr.  Speare  was  ap- 
pointed to  cooaider  the  advisability  of 
the  General  Hisaionary  Committee  meet- 
ing in  »ww"^i  Beeeion  at  other  places  than 
Hew  York  city. 

FBIDA.T  AlTKBIfOON. 

Bishop  Waldfln  prpeided.    Halting  ap- 
propriations waa  oontinued. 
Italf, 

(Tbe  Italy  innloDW*«fooDdtd  Id  IBTI^  uidorgui- 
Ind  u  a  eoDtemee  In  MBl.  At  the  cuulerencs 
k(U  laM  Aptll.  Uiate  wen  reported  10  tnTellug 
pnedier*,  BU  lull  membera  vid  ISO  probatlonsn.) 

The  sub-committee  recommended  an 
appropriation  ot  tKS,2S7  to  Italy,  an  in- 
crease of  99.839  Over  last  year's  appro- 
priation. 

Bishop  Fobs.— "I.haTe  been  in  super- 
Tiaion  of  this  misrion  for  Bix  yeara,  and 
a  year  ago  I  visited  the  miesion  and  ex- 
amined carefully  into  its  condition.  For 
eereral  years  we  have  attempted  to  pur- 
chase property  in  Naples,  but  Live  been 
prevented  by  a«ocIety  of  Romna  Catbo- 
Uce  organised  to  prevent  Proteetants  from 
ptoouring  property.  On  some  buildingB 
in  Naples,  at  tlie  present  time,  there  is 
a  slab  commemorating  the  fact  that, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  society,  the 
houaea  have  been  prevented  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Protestants,  We  need 
property  at  Naplee,  at  Turin  and  Milan. 
It  is  also  desirable  to  readjust  the  sala- 
ries. We  expected  to  have  had  a  theo- 
logical school,  and  to  send  out  (he  past 
year  a  theological  instructor,  but  have 
been  disappointed  in  our  efTorts  lo  secure 
a  suitable  man." 

Dr.  CsAia  — "  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
mistake  that  has  been  made  in  this  mis- 
sion is  in  not  havingatheological  school 
We  have  failed  to  educate  our  preorliera 
there  in  Methodist  theology.  We  need 
Snudajr  schools  for  the  children,  and 
training-schools  for  preachers.  We  ahull 
not  have  the  right  kind  of  a  native  niin- 
iatry  thereuntil  we  train  them  upthrou^'b 
our  Sundajr -schools." 

BiBHOF  BowMiM.— "We  have  accom- 
plished aa  much  in  Italy,  iu  projxirtiuii 
to  the  money  expended  and  tlie  time  we 
have  been  there,  as  in  any  of  our  mis- 
sions extjept  Japan.  When  I  visited  our 
mission  in  Italy,  I  came  away  with  the 
impression  that  our  work  had  been  well 
done.  I  also  visited  other  missions,  es- 
pecially in  Bome,  and  fouod  that  we 
were  fifty  per  cent,  above  any  of  them  in 
spiritual  life  and  power.  I  look  at  the 
vork  we  are  carrying  on  in  Catholic 
conntries  jnst  as  Important  as  that  car- 
zttd  im  aliiDBg  ihe  heathen." 


The  appropriation  was  made  of  $52,-  ^ 
237  to  Italy,  of  which  $84,397  are  for  sal- 
aries, $10,000  for  property,  |2,000  (or  re- 
inforcements. 

(TLB  Mexico  Mlnioa  wbh  foundeil  in  1873  Bad  or- 
(CBQlzed  as  a  coofcivnce  Id  18He,  l.ut  January  It 
rvimrtwl  85  tmvf ling  preachpr*.  TW  full  meiubpra 
and  54i  probatlonera,) 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  a  read- 
justment of  salaries  woe  needed  in  Mexi- 
co, and  the  Board  was  authorized  to 
mak«  such  changes  as  they  deemed  nec- 
essary. The  appropriations  made  were 
for  old  work  $18,000;  for  property,  $10,- 
sr)0:  for  new  work  at  Tuxpan,  $1,042. 

Japu. 

{Thf  Japan  Mituion  waa  fouddrd  Id  1813  and  or 
KBiilm]  Into  a  conrerfDce  In  1S61.    It  reported  in- 

S<'t>t..  lBW.41tr«vellUK  preachpn.  1,154  lull  mem- 
hrn.ond460prol«llontfrB.    IthM  now  l.OTOmem- 


The  mission  work  in  Japan  was  mak- 
ing such  progress  that  the  mission  had 
requested  there  should  be  granted  them 
$70,855.  The  sub  committee  believed 
that  th  is  amount  was  needed,  bnt  in  view 
of  the  claims  of  other  fields  fett  <Aliged 
to  recommend  a  smaller  sum,  and  $56,- 


600  waa  the  amount  granted,  divided  as 
follows:  Salaries.  $37,250;  reinforce- 
ments, $1,200;  general  current  expenses, 
$30,770;  for  schools,  $8.73.t;  traveling 
and  return  expenses,  $8,715. 

A  motion  to  add  $5,000  for  a  school 
dormitory  was  made  and  debated,  but  it 
was  resolved  to  defer  action  upon  it  un- 
til all  the  other  appropriations  should  t>e 
made.  (It  was  not  brought  up  again  for 
action.) 

Morsa. 

(TliF  Korea  Miarion.  founded  In  ia».  haa  beeo 
■ucceesfuU;  proKtcHtcil.  A  dlapennarj  and  bos- 
pital  have  bren  eotabliahed  and  lA  iitudenu  baTe 
be?D  rarolJvd  <u  the  acbool,  and  three  peramw 
bapllKd.) 

The  Mission  is  moving  on  encourag- 
ingly. The  appropriations  made  aggre- 
gated $lS,2Ce.    There  are  divided  as  fol- 

Qeneral  current  expenses. $5, 770 

Current  repairs 193 

Completing  house  repairs..  I,£ftl0 

Evangelistic  work 1,8^ 

Educational 8,148 

Hospital  anddi^tensarj..  1,100 
New  home  for  ontcast  sick  l,!ll$ 
Newwvrk 4,0(b 
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SlTOEDAT  MOKONO,  NOV.  13. 

Bbhop  Millalieu  presided.  A  resolu- 
tion waa  adopted  requeflting  that  the 
Missionary  Secretarieti  aend  blanks  to  the 
Bishops  at  each  Annual  Conference  to  be 
handed  by  them  to  the  presiding  elders, 
-who  shall  fill  them  up  with  such  infor 
mation  respecting  the  home  luiBaioii 
work  in  their  dietriets  as  may  be  needeJ 
by  the  district  repreaentatives  and'ibe 
Missionary  Society  in  roaking  appr.ipri 
Btions  at  the  snoual  seeaion  of  the  Gen- 
eral Missionary  Committee. 
'-■  Prof.  C.  J.  Little,  d.d,.  of  Syracuse 
University,  who  deliveri'd  an  address  on 
misaions  the  previous  evening  in  St. 
Paul's  Church,  wa.i  Introiluced  to  the 
Committee,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted 
requesting  Dr.  Little  to  furnish  the  ad- 
dress for  publication  in  Gospel  ib  All 
JjAXDA. 

A  committee  CL)njiatiag  of  the  Bishops 
And  the  Representatives  of  the  Mission- 
ary Districts  was  appointed  to  make  the 
apportionments  to  the  Conferences  fur 
the  next  year,  indicating  the  amount  it 
was  desired  and  expected  they  should 
'raise  for  missions. 

Some  coraploiots  had  been  made  re- 
specting the  inequalities  oF  the  appor- 
tionments of  the  previous  year  and  it 
was  deemed  advisable  that  the  Secre- 
taries and  Treasurers  should  not  be 
placed  9n  the  Committee  lest  it  should 
be  said  that  tbey  were  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  apportionments. 

A  proposition  to  sanction  the  establish- 
ment of  an  orphanage  at  Pnkur,  India. 
was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting 
of  Bishop  Biiwman,  Mr.  Hpeareand  Dr. 
Reid. 

The  Committee  to  considerapplications 
tor  appropriations  to  Conferences  not 
now  receiving  missionary  money  re- 
ported OS  follows; 

"The  committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider applications  for  appropriations  to 
Conferences  to  which  heretofore,  no  ap- 
propriations have  been  made,  and  also 
■  special  cases  within  the  bounds  of  sucli 
Conferences,  report  that  they  have  given 
the  subject  careful  consideration.  They 
cannot  recom.mend  that  the  General 
Committee  make  appropriation  to  these 
Conferences  except  in  the  case  ot  aid  to 
German  worb  in  Cleveland,  which  they  | 
i-ecommend  be  considered  in  making  ap- 
propriations to  the  Central  German  Con- 

Dr.  Buckley  said  that  tliere  were  some 
remarkable  distinctions  made  between 
the  conferences  in  our  appropriations. 
Some  of  them  not  now  receiving  appro- 
priations need  them  more  than  those 
receiving  them.  We  are  not  making  any 
denominational  increase  worthy  of  men- 
tion in  the  New  York,  the  New  York 
East,  and  the  Philadelphia  Conferences. 


ANNUAL  MEBliKiK^. 

What  is  the  reason  ?  We  are  neglecting 
the  home  work,  and  do  not  aid  the 
churches  that  have  been  depleted  by  emi- 
gration or  other  causes. 

Bishop  Fobs  agreed  with  Dr.  Buckley 
that  there  was  an  urgent  need  for  mis- 
sionary appropriations  in  several  of  the 
old  conferences  not  nowreceiring  money, 
but  it  was  impracticable  to  revise  their 
policy  of  withholding  appropriaCittns  to 
them  in  view  ot  the  urgent  appeals  from 
other  fields.  There  should  be  some  means 
adopted  by  which  the  missionary  work 
in  these  conferences  should  be  carried  on 
without  taxing  the  funds  of  the  Uis- 
eionary  Society. 

Dr.  Crawford  said  that  when  near 
twenty  years  ago  some  of  the  Confer- 
ences surrendered  making  any  claim 
upon  the  missionary  treasury  there  were 
those  who  had  predicted  evil  results. 
Whenthe  New  York  Conference  received 
an  appropriation  it  had  no  beneficial  in- 
fluence, and  he.believed  it  injured  many 
fliarges  to  which  uppropriations  were 
made,  lathe  city  of  New  York  half  a 
million  of  dollars  was  needed  to  be  ex- 
panded in  the  interests  of  Methodism, 
and  the  small  appropriations  such  as  the 
Missionary  Society  oould  make  would  be 
of  no  appreciable  benefit.  In  all  great 
cities  there  should  be  a  City  Mission 
Booiety.  Any  amount  of  money  raised 
in  New  York  city  for  home  missionary 
purposes  had  never  interfered  with  the 
collections  for  the  General  Missionary 
Society. 

Bishop  Poster  said  that  appropriations 
made  to  the  large  and  older  conferences 
on  the  same  scale  as  made  at  present 
would  t>e  of  little  value. 

Bishop  Merrill  woe  in  favor  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  as  far  as  it  went 
but  he  would  recommend  to  the  confer- 
ences the  organization  in  their  bounds  of 
domestic  missionary  societies.  They 
would  but  be  doing  their  iluly  it  this  was 

Dr.  Bingham  believed  the  time  had 
come  when  the  home  brethren  had  claims 
on  the  money  contributed.  If  a  home 
missionary  society  should  be  ovganiied 
in  the  conferences  some  of  them  would 
use  much  of  the  maney  contributed  for 
missions  for  work  in  their  own  bounds, 
thus  depriving  the  General  Missionary 
Society  ot  that  now  coming  to  it.  He 
was  certain  in  his  own  Conference  this 
would  largely  be  the  case.  He  deprecate<l 
such  a  result  and  thought  it  much  better 
t lie  Genera)  Missionary  Committeeshould 
appropriate  the  small  sums  asked  for  by 
the  Conferences  than  to  have  them  or- 
ganize a  society  to  take  care  of  their 
home  work. 

Dr.  Morrison  was  satisfied  more  work 
should  be  done  in  the  home  conferences. 
To  organise  a  home  missionary  society 


will  reduce  the  general  collectioiu  fat 
missions  from  some  of  the  confereatv 
but  better  this  should  be  done  than  btn 
the  home  work  suffer. 

Mr.  Scott  said  he  could  speak  for  tb< 
Philadelphia  Conference  and  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  organization  of  a  home 
missionary  society  there  would  redact 
the  collections  tor  the  General  Socii^t.T. 

Without  acting  upon  the  report  tbt 
Committee  decided  to  adjourn  until  Uoi- 
day  morning. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Kogers  requested  to  be  n- 
cined  from  further  attendance  upon  tht 
sessions  of  the  Committee.  The  request 
was  granted,  and  Bev.  Dr.  A.  L.  Brice 
waq  appointed  to  take  his  place. 
Monday  Mornikq,  Not.  I4. 

Bishop  Fowler  presided.  The  Oenersl 
Committee  resumed  the  conai deration  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  maLing 
appropriations  toconferences  not  now  re. 
ceiving  missionary  money. 

The  committee  accepted  as  a  part  of 
their  report  a  recommendation  to  ooniul 
conferences  to  organize  domestic  mis- 
sionary  societies. 

Dr.  Hatfield  said  that  he  represented 
conferences  in  which  there  were  manj 
places  greatly  needing  missionary  appro- 
priations. The  relief  would  come  from 
organizing  home  missionary  societifs. 
He  would  have  serious  misgivings  as  to 
the  effect  of  such  organizations  were  it 
not  for  what  lie  had  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  Women's  Missionary  Socfetiee.  These 
collections  bad  not  interferred  with  Ibe 
collections  for  the  General  Society.  He 
trusted  to  the  sanctified  common  sense 
of  the  people  to  prevent  the  organizatiea 
of  the  home  missionary  societies  being 
an  injury  to  the  collectjous. 

Dr.  Bingham  regretted  the  recomruen- 
dations  to  organize  Conference  Mission- 
ary  Societies  as  they  would  certainlj 
divert  funds  that  otherwise  would  comt 
into  the  treasuryof  the  General  Mission- 
ary Society. 

Bishop  \V'alden  said  that  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years  his  mind  hsil 
changed  as  to  the  advisibility  ot  having 
home  missionary  societies.  He  now 
believed  that  in  some  of  the  conference) 
the  organizatiouK  of  such  societies  would 
work  to  advantage.  About  fifteen  years 
ago  certain  conferences  were  placed  on 
the  list  to  receive  missionary  appro- 
priations and  others  omitted.  These  con. 
ferences  have  been  changing  as  to  their 
necessitieci.  Some  were  on  one  side  of 
ine  that  should  now  be  on  the  other. 
Some  now  receiving  an  appropriation 
could  get  along  without,  it  and  others  not 
receiving  it  are  needing  it  and  abuuld 
be  helped.  Some  of  the  conferences  can 
sustain  a  home  miasionary  aociet;  but 
others  cannot. 

"Dr.  Craig  said  it  woaU  be  «  twj 
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difficult  tMng  to  organize  effectiye  borne 
missionary  societies  in  some  of  the  con- 
ferences. We  hare  now  a  woman's 
ho  me  missionary  society.  If  we  organize 
a  conference  missionary  society  we  have 
three  home  missionary  societies,— the 
woman's,  the  conference,  and  the 
generaL  The  only  way  to  simplify  it  is 
'to  separate  the  General  Missionary  Society 
Into  a  Home  Missionary  Society  and  a 
Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

Dr.  Bice  said  that  the  Southern  Illinois 
Conference  asked  for  a  missionary 
appropriation,  and  it  was  properly  an 
.exception  to  all  rules.  There  were  no 
large  cities  and  no  great  Methodist 
centers  in  the  conference.  The  great 
.majority  of  the  Methodists  in  that  section 
were  poor.  In  large  sections  of  the  con- 
ference there  were  missionary  fields. 
.They  organized  a  home  missionary 
society  three  years  ago,  but  have  since 
disbanded  it.  Their  application  for  aid 
^hould  be  granted. 

Dr.  Buckley  stated  he  was  in  favor  of 
organizing  conference  missionary  so- 
cieties. A  large  part  of  the  members  in 
the  Methodist  churches  of  New  Took 
city  and  Brooklyn  were  those  who  had 
been  converted  in  the  outlying  districts 
of  New  York,  New  York  East,  and  New 
Jersey  Conferences,  There  were  many 
appointments  in  the  country  and  in 
smaller  towns  where  they  have  suffered 
.  materially  by  the  members  moving  into 
the  cities  and  elsewhere,  and  these 
.need  help.  Unless  they  are  aided  we 
.permit  our  work  to  die  at  the  source 
from  which  now  many  of  our  members 
come.  The  contrast  drawn  between  the 
claims  of  the  home  world  and  the 
heathen  world  is  often  delusive. 

Bishop  Foster  said  we  were  in  a  world 
where  a  portion  have  no  Gospel,  and 
where  others  have  but  few  religious 
privileges,  but  they  have  the  Gospel.  It 
is  to  some  extent  different  in  their  midst. 
The  claim  of  the  heathen  world  is  the 
strongest.  If  it  is  left  to  the  conferences 
to  attend  to  the  needy  portion  of  their 
own  territory  they  will  do  it.  The  des- 
titute portions  of  our  own  country  and 
the  perishing  millions  are  the  only  prop- 
er  appeals  in  asking  for  missionary  mon- 
ey and  our  coUections  should  not  be  used 
for  any  portion  of  tlie  older  wealthy 
conferences. 

The  report  a?  amended  was  adopted. 
It  suggests  the  advisability  of  organizing 
conference  missionary  societies  under 
provisions  of  the  Discipline. 

Chaplain  Mc  Cabe  presented  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

''Resolved,  That  a  fund  be  created  in 

.  the  Treasury  of  the  Missionary  Society 

by  securing  special  contributions  from 

.  individuals  and  from  congregations,  for 

the    eatabliahment    of    self-supporting 


Dcmiestic  Missions  in  new  places.  The 
contributions  from  congregations  to  be 
accepted  only  after  the  regular  appor- 
tionment has  been  raised. 

'* Resolved,  That  the  Board  be  author- 
ized to  make  appropriations  from  this 
fund  for  the  establishment  of  self-Eup- 
porting  Domestic  Missions  in  new  places 
upon  the  following  conditions: 

"1.  That  a  co-operative  grant  or  loan 
or  both  be  obtained  from  the  Board  of 
Church  Extension  to  secure  the  erection 
of  a  church. 

* '  2.  That  each  mission  thus  established 
shall  receive  an  appropriation  of  not 
more  than  $600  from  this  fund. 

'*8.  This  appropriation  of  $500  to  be 
paid  in  three  diminishing  annual  install- 
ments as  follows:  For  the  first  year  $250; 
for  the  second  year  $150;  for  the  third 
year  $100.  This  third  payment  to  be  the 
final  appropriation  from  this  fund." 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Bishop  Andrews, 
Dr.  Hatfield,  Dr.  Harrower,  Dr.  Gue,  and 
Judge  Reynolds. 

The  committee  on  authorizing  the 
Board  of  Missions  to  secure  and  pay  over 
special  contributions  for  chapel  debts  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland  reported  that 
the  donors  could  now,  under  Article  X 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety, designate  the  missions  to  which 
they  shall  go.  The  question  as  to  whether 
money  contributed  for  the  liquidation  of 
debts  on  chapels  in  Germany,  which 
money  is  not  subject  to  appropriation  by 
the  General  Com  mittee  was  one  which  the 
committee  would  not  presume  to  decide. 

The  report  was  adopted. 
The  Committee  on  Memoirs  made  their 
report  and  it  was  adopted. 


Memoirs   of    Deceased     Iflembers     of 
General    JHIselonarj    Committee, 

The  Committee  on  Memoirs  reported 
through  General  Fisk  as  follows : 

Your  Committee  to  prepare  minutes 
respecting  members  of  the  General  Mis- 
sionary Committees  who  have  lately 
passed  from  labor  to  reward,  report 
that  death  has  made  an  unusually  rich 
harvest  from  among  us  since  our  last 
assembling.  Wise  counsellors,  strong 
stays,  faithful  and  wise  stewards  have 
been  gathered  from  our  noblest  and 
best. 

Oliver  Hoyt,  Dr.  Daniel  Curry,  Bishop 
Harris.  John  B.  Cornell  and  Dr.  James 
H.  Wilbur  within  the  last  six  months 
have  gone  in  quick  succession  to  the 
grave.  Funeral  shadows  have  fallen 
thickly  across  tlie  threshold  of  this  Gen- 
eral Committee.  WV  take  our  places 
among  the  special  mourners  and  record 
our  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  broth- 
ers beloved. 


I.     OUYKB  HOYT. 

Oliver  Hoyt  was  the  first  of  our  dead 
in  1887  to  pass  the  ivory  gates.  In 
May  last  he  entered  into  rest.  He  has 
through  the  many  years  of  his  service  in 
this  General  Missionary  Committee  com- 
manded the  highest  respect,  yea,  the 
love  of  his  associate  members.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  of 
our  number.  His  mind  and  heart  had 
special  endowments  which,  in  addition 
to  large  and  generous  gifts  of  money,  he 
in  the  spirit  of  rejoicing  consecration, 
contributed  to  the  management  of  our 
g^eat  affairs.  He  rests  from  his  labors. 
His  works  follow  him. 

II.    Rev.  Daniel  Curbt,  d.d.,  ll.d. 

Dr.  Daniel  Curry  was  siMired  beyond 
the  allotted  8x>an  of  life.  He  lived  long 
and  lived  well,  and  was  honored  to  bring 
many  grand  purposes  to  completeness. 

As  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  our 
Lord,  as  Educator  of  our  youth,  as  an 
editor  of  our  chief  periodical,  as  a  Man- 
ager  of  our  Missionary  and  Educational 
intrests,  his  wise  rare  gifts  were  heartily 
contributed  to  the  Church  he  loved. 
With  voice  and  pen  as  God  gave  him  to 
see  the  right,  he  was  an  earnest  cham- 
pion for  the  truth  and  honestly  sought 
to  promote  the  '*  furtherance  and  joy  of 
faith." 

His  brethren  showed  their  love  for  and 
confidence  in  him  by  conferring  upon 
him  weighty  honors  and  important 
trusts.  H  e  fought  a  good  fight  and  now 
wears  the  victor's  crown. 

III.     Bishop  Wm.  L.  Harris,  d.d.,  ll.d. 

Bishop  Harris  finished  his  couise; 
closed  a  long  career  of  usefulness  and 
went  to  his  grave  greatly  lamented. 

As  pastor,  educator.  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society, 
and  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  he  served  the  church  of  his 
adoption  and  love  with  a  fidelity  and  de- 
votion unsurpassed. 

Ever  a  careful,  conscientious  student 
of  the  Church,  he  devoted  himself  with 
unsparing  energy  to  the  duties  of  arduous 
oflice,  and  with  an  eye  single  to  the 
glory  of  God  he  consecrated  his  great 
powers. 

He  was  a  genuine,  hearty  Methodist 
and  was  intensely  impatient  with  those 
who  manifested*  any  lack  of  loyalty  to 
our  faith  and  polity. 

His  words  in  our  deliberations  were 
always  clear,  convincing  and  just.  He 
sought  to  administer  our  great  trust 
with  impartiality  and  justice.  He  loved 
the  entire  interests  of  our  Methodism, 
aild  Methodism  the  wide  world  over  has 
lost  one  of  its  best  and  truest  friends. 

IV.    John  B.  Cornell. 
John  B.  Cornell,  who  has  but  just  en- 
tered upon  the  joy  of  his  fulfilled  mia- 
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sion,  clothed  all  Methodism  with  spon- 
taneous mourning,  as  the  intelligence  of 
his  death  was  carried  around  the  world. 

His  he&utiful,  unostentatious,  unob- 
truBlTo,  unselfish  life  had  been  an  ob- 
ject lesson  JTor  his  brethren,  through  Its 
rounded  years  of  magnificent  'service  in 
the  cause  ot  his  Master. 

He  loved  to  work  in  the  Lord's  vine- 
yiM.  His  wisie  rare  gffts  were  coiise- 
crated  to  the  extension  and  upbuilding 
of  the  Klbgdom  of  Ood.  He  gathered 
riobee  add  wit1h  his  own  hand  ail'd  bead 
and  htei^  administered  upon  that  larger 
porfioii  o)  his  estate  whicb  in  such 
princely  manner  he  gave  for  the  further- 
ance ot  the  cause  of  God. 

H^  is  embalmed  as  a  blessed  memory 
in  VtA  b^iireb  of  thoiuands  ^ho  were  the 
recitiiMits  df  the  untold  charities  ttom 
that  right  band  of  his  of  which  the  left 
hand  was  kef^t  in  total  ignorance. 

At  ttie  larit,  after  maiiy  tnonths  of 
admonitioin  that  his  Work  was  really 
aodom'plidied,  death  advanced  updn  him 
with  rapid  strides.  It  foubd  him  rebdy. 
This  General  Missionary  Committee 
misses  the  persevering  wisdom  with 
which  he,  in  our  deliberations,  always 
presented  his  convin^cing  judgment. 

V.    Rkv.  Jambs  H.  Wilbur,  d.d. 

Dr.  James  H.  Wilbur  was  the  last 
sheaf  gathered  from  our  ranks  by  the 
harvest  maw  of  1887.  Death  claimed 
him  as  his  own.  and  thus  closed  the  toils 
and  triumphs  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  in  the  history  of  our  Church. 

He  was  known  and  tenderly  loved,  and 
called  by  the  name  of  Father  Wilbur  by 
the  numerous  children  bom  into  the 
Kingdom  through  his  faithful  ministry. 

He  was  a  genuine  missionary.  For 
almost  a  half  century  he  has  stood  in  the 
front  ranks  of  aggressive  mission  work, 
among  the  lowbest  of  the  white  and  red 
peoples  on  this  continent. 

It  would  require  a  volume  in  which  to 
record  his  marvelous  success  in  spread- 
ing scriptural  holiness  through  the  great 
states  and  territories  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Now  great  and  prosperous  con- 
ferences cover  the  regions  where  he 
blazed  the  way,  and  with  his  voice  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness  heralded  the  com- 
ing of  a  Christian  civilization  to  the 
empirej  now  lifting  their  arches  toward 
the  setting  sun. 

His  work  in  taking  into  his  great  heart 
the  care,  elevation  and  Christian  evan- 
gelization of  an  entire  tribe  of  Indians, 
and  with  the  aid  of  his  Godly  wife  alone 
uplifting  the  Yakamas  to  a  height  beyond 
any  yet  reached  in  any  wild  Indian  toibe, 
is  unimpeachable  testimony  to  his  sanc- 
tified common  sense. 

He  was  a  faithful  and  honest  adminis- 
trator of  his  duties  as  an  Indian  agent, 
MBd  wan  Hie  commendation  and  high 


admiration  of  Presidents,  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior  and  Indian  Commissioners. 

In  old  age  he  was  found  still  at  the 
front  of  battle,  '*  with  lifted  sword  and 
waving  crest,  leading  on  to  conquering." 

This  great  pioneer  preacher  died  in  the 
triumph  of  the  faith  he  had  so  success- 
fully preached.  His  associates  on  the 
Oeneral  Missionary  Committee  record 
this  tribute  of  love  and  respect  to  his 
memory. 

Brethren,  such  in  brief  are  the  minutes 
your  Committee  recommend  should  be 
spread  upon  our  records.  Our  record 
cannot  contain  all  that  is  in  our  hearts 
to  say  of  these  brethren,  the  tidings  of 
whose  decease  fell  like  a  personal  be- 
reavement on  the  hearts  and  homes  of 
our  people  the  wide  world  over. 

Monday  Aftbrnoon. 

Bishop  Bowman  presided.  The  Com- 
mittee proceeded  to  make  appropriations 
to  missions  in  the  United  States,  not  in 
annual  conferences,  to  be  administered 
as  foreign  missions. 

Arizona  was  organized  as  a  mission  in 
1889,  received  an  appropriation  of  $8,<'S00, 
of  which  $500  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  for  schools. 

Bliick  Hills  Mission  was  organized  in 
1878.  It  received  $6,500,  of  which  $800 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board 
for  salaries  of  teachers.  Bishop  Merrill 
stated  that  the  population  of  Black  Hills 
was  not  as  large  as  formeriy  and  it  was 
changing  its  character.  It  had  been  a 
mining  and  was  now  becoming  an  agri- 
cultural country. 

Indian  Territory  Mission  was  com- 
menced in  1879.  Bishop  Bowman  stated 
that  there  had  been  a  marvelous  devel- 
opment in  the  Territory  during  the  past 
two  years.  Dr  Ford  said  that  from  the 
knowledge  he  had  of  the  Territory  the 
mission  there  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant conducted  by  the  Methodist 
Church.  Tlie  membership  had  more 
than  doubled  the  past  year.  Dr.  Kice 
said  that  more  men  w^ere  needed  as  mis- 
sionaries and  more  money  to  support 
them.  There  were  four  railroads  and 
thirty-four  stations  growing  into  towns, 
built  up  largely  by  white  persons.  Gen- 
eral Fisk  said  that  the  white  population 
there  was  a  floating  one  and  he  was  not 
inclined  to  vote  more  than  enough  to 
hold  our  own.  Mr.  Speare  said  that  no 
white  man  could  go  there  and  obtain 
title  to  any  property.  Bishop  Bowman 
reminded  the  committee  that  there  were 
Indian  tribes  there  with  from  5,000  to 
15.000  of  people  without  a  preacher.  Dr. 
Gue  said  there  were  many  Indians  who 
were  as  truly  heathen  as  are  those  who 
live  in  heathen  lands. 

An  appropriation  of  $3,000  was  made. 

Nevada  Mission  was   commenced   in 
'  1864.    It  has  11  appointmenta  in  Nievada; 


12  in  California  and  1  in  Oregon.  An 
appropriation  was  made  of  $5,000.  Of 
this  $1,000  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Board  for  schools. 

New  Mexico  Mission  was  commenced 
in  1850.  It  was  divided  last  year  into 
the  Kew  Mexico  English  Mission  and  the 
New  Mexico  Spanish  Mission.  The  Eng- 
lish Mission  received  |8,200,  of  ^lldi 
$1,000  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Boturd  f or 
schools,  and  $l,2ti0  is  f  bt  three  new  meta. 
The  New  Mexico  Spanisti  iKissidn  fecSiiv^ 
$16,000,  of  which  $2,000  id  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  B<Nml  for  schools.  6ifl!liop 
Wafden  said  there  were  KM.UCk)  8kMi!iUUi- 
speaking  people  in  New  Mezicd.  livibg 
in  aiom  houses  similar  to  tboke  !li 
keiiico.  The  Spanish  Mission  had  neaHy 
doubled  it's  membership  during  tSle 
year. 

Xftah  Mission  was  commenced  in  1870. 
The  work  is  carried  on  ainohg  the  Sng^ 
lijsh  speaking  and  the  Scandinavian 
people. 

Dr.  Buckley  wished  to  know  if  our 
membership  was  increasing  among  the 
Gentile  population  and  to  what  extent 
we  are  increasing  from  the  Mormons. 

Bishop  Walden  said  that  to  succeed  in 
Utah  it  was  necessary  to  evangelise  the 
(Gentiles,  for  there  was  much  iknmorality 
among  them .  The  Mormon  leaders  have 
their  people  under  their  influence  as 
none  others  have.  We  have  a  church  in 
Salt  Lake  that  partly  supports  its  pastor. 
We  are  reaching  to  some  extent  the  Gen- 
tile population.  The  best  way  to  reach 
the  Mormons  is  through  schools,  and  we 
have  fourteen  schools  among  the  English- 
speaking  Mormons,  with  1,060  pupils. 

Bishop  Hurst  said  that  a  comparison 
of  the  work  in  1882  with  that  of  1887 
shows  a  good  growth  and  gave  figures 
to  show  that  it  had  multiplied  four-fold. 
Bishop  Fowler  believed  that  Utah  was 
the  most  dangerous  spot  in  the  Re- 
public and  needed  effective  missionary 
work. 

Appropriations  were  made  for  English 
work  $17,050,  of  which  $7,950  is  for 
schools:  Scandinavian  work  $7,02*3,  of 
which  $1,632  is  for  schools. 

The  Committee  on  Missions  to  Roman 
Catholics  reported  as  follows: 

'•Your  Committee  on  the  subject  of 
Missions  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this 
country  report  that  the  puri)08e  of  the 
memorialist  who  has  brought  this  mat- 
ter to  our  attention,  is  one  which  we 
cordially  commend,  and  we  regret  oar 
inability,  at  this  time,  to  take  positive 
action  in  regard  to  it. 

*  'The  last  General  Conference  approved 
of  the  object  of  the  memorial  we  have 
considered,  and  favorably  commended  it 
to  the  consideration  of  this  General  Com- 
mittee, almost  instructfng  ua  t6  under- 
take the  woik,  yet  leaving  it  t6  oor  o^ 
tion  after  weighing  all  the  qnartkot  of 
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ftnd  meKhods  neceBsary  to  the  en- 
»;  iotiiit  we  dBd  hot,  ftnd'  do  not 
ttsraigtM  any  obligjatlon  iinpbsed 
B  by  failing  to  eatabliBh  the  pix>- 


now  find  that  we  are  bo  far  from 
the  neceBBary  means  for  this 
B8  when  we  last  considered  it,  and 
GNmeral  Conference  Is  s6  iiear  at 
we  recommend  that  the  matter 
\SkaX  body  shall  more  deteltely 
iie  tUB  class  of  missiohary  work 
edcribe  the  method  of  Yts  organi. 
Bind  i^ministration,  and  we  com- 
tfe  Ihatter  to  the  favorable  con- 
lion  of  the  General  Conference." 
Committee  on  MissionB  among  the 
epc^ted  as  follows:— 
or  Committee  have  considered 
referred  to  them  on  the  subject  of 
vmngelisation  of  the  Jews,  and, 
we  appreciate  the  desirableness  of 
og  this  scattered  people  with  the 
message,  we  do  not  see  such  open- 
»r  special  labors  among  them  as  to 
it  us  in  usiftg  our  very  limited 
in  establishing  the  separate  mis- 
svhich  the  memorialists  contem- 

)  do,  however,  believe  that  our  peo- 
i  ministers  in  the  localities  where 
;teoifle  reside  ought  to  use  all  the 
in  their  power  to  bring  them  into 
^r  acquaintance  with  the  Bpirit  of 
ian  institutions  and  employ  every 
imity  to  uiig^  upon  their  attention 
Lims  of  the  Messiah. 
3  bid  our  brethren  of  Jewish  blood, 
having  found  the  Christ,  feel 
to  labor  for  the  salvation  of  their 
iren  after  the  flesh,*'  God-speed  in 
vork  and  commend  them  to  the 
rs  and  sympathy  of  the  whole 
h." 

re  was  considerable  discussion  be- 
he  adoption  of  the  report  of  the 
ittee  on  work  among  the  Roman 
lies. 

lop  Fowler  said  that  we  spend  tens 
osands  of  dollars  to  carry  on  work 
I  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Mexico, 
America  and  Italy  where  the  odds 
against  us,  and  fail  to  work  among 
in  our  own  country  where  the 
kreall  in  our  favor. 
Buckley  said  that  the  Roman 
Lies  in  this  country  are  very  dif- 
i  from  those  in  other  countries. 
)mmon  school  system  is  continual- 
iifying  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this 
To  establish  misssions  among  them 
vhere  all  are  equal  before  the  law 
>  appropriate  money  for  this  pur- 
iid  not  seem  proper.  He  did  not 
e  anything  could  be  done  in  that 
1  this  country. 

King  believed  we  already  had  the 
nisBion  that  could  be  eBtablished 


for  work  among  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  that  was  &e  MethocGst  Episcopal 
Church.  tlie  pu'blic  school  syflftem 
loosens  the  hold  of  Romiin  Catholids  on 
their  church  and  about  the  third  g^era- 
tion  leaVes  the  church.  To  estltblish  a 
niission  directly  for  their  benefit  was  of- 
fensive to  ftoman  Catholics  and  was  not 
calculated  to  accomplis'h  good. 

Chaplain  McCal)^  urged  the  establish- 
ment  ol^  a  inissioih  aimdng  the  CiBkthoUcs, 
and  said  that  wlieh  a  Roman  Ckth^oUc 
was  converted  he  made 'the  best  Innd  of 
a  MethocHst. 

Tuesday  Mobnino.  Nov.  15. 

Bislidp  Foster  presided.  The  commit- 
tee on  extension  of  work  among  !{he 
TTeZs^,  reported  in  favor  of  appropri- 
ating the  following  sums  for  that  pur- 
pose to  the  following  conferences: 

Northern  New  York  Conference,  |600. 

'S^yoming  Conference,  $6()0. 

Rock  River  Conference,  ^600. 

The  ireport  was  aidopted  and  the  appro- 
priations made. 

The  3eaixdinavian  Missions  were  then 
taken  up  and  the  following  appropria- 
tions were  made: 

$4,275  to  Austin  Conference  for  Swed- 
ish work. 

$t,000  to  California  Conference  for 
Norwegian  and  |2,000  for  Swedish  work. 

$500  to  Colorado  Conference  for  Swed- 
ish work. 

$1,000  to  Columbia  River  Conference 
for  Swedish  work. 

$1,000  to  Louisiana  Conference  for 
Swedish  work  chiefly  in  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile. 

$2,400  to  New  York  Elast  Conference 
for  Swedish  work  in  New  York  City, 
Brooklyn,  Bridgeport  and  Dover. 

$2,000  to  New  York  East  Conference 
for  Norwegian  work. 

$8,200  to  the  New  England  Conference 
for  Swedish  work. 

$2,000  to  the  New  England  Southern 
Conference  for  Swedish  work.  Of  this 
$600  is  for  aid  on  account  of  the  pressure 
in  church  building. 

$8,500  to  the  Norwegian  and  Danish 
Conference.  This  Conference  has  charge 
of  all  the  Danish  work  in  the  United 
States  and  all  the  Norwegian  work  In 
the  west  and  northwest. 

$10,500  to  the  Northwest  Swedish  Con- 
ference, of  which  $500  is  for  work  at  Mc- 
Keesport,  Pa. 

$1,200  to  the  Oregon  Conference  for 
Scandinavian  work  In  Portland  and  vi- 
cinity. 

$1,600  to  the  Puget  Sound  Conference 
for  Swedish  and  Norwegian  work. 

$300  to  the  Wilmington  Conference  for 
Swedish  work. 

$800  to  the  Southern  California  Confer- 
ence for  Swedish  work. 
The  (Htman  Missions  were  then  con- 


sidered and  the  following  conferenoee 
received  iipproprlfLtions: 

California  Cdnfefence  for  German 
work,  $8,500. 

Central  German  Conference,  $5,$00. 

Chicago  German  Conference,  ^000. 

Columbia  River  Conference  forG«r* 
man  work,  $9,000. 

East  German  Conference,  $6,000. 

North  German  Conferehce,  $8,900. 

Northwest  GezlttanConfercm<56,  $4,900. 

Oregon  Conference,  for  German  week, 
$1,400. 

Puget  Sound  Conference,  for  C^ermin 
woilc,  $1,100. 

Southern  German  Conference,  $8,000. 

Tuesday  Aftbrnoon. 

Bishop  Merrill  presided.  The  work  of 
making  appropriations  to  the  Gtorman 
Missions  was  continued. 

St.  Louis  German  Conference  received 
$4,500. 

Southern  California  Conference,  for 
German  work,  received  $9,000. 

West  German  Conference  received 
$7,500. 

The  Frew^  MiBsiens  were  then  con^ 
sidered  and  appropriations  for  French 
work  made  to  the  following  conferences: 
Central  Illinois,  $1,400;  Louisiana,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  resident  Bishop,  $1,500; 
New  Hampshire,  for  work  in  New 
Hampshire,  New  England  and  Troy  Con- 
ferences, at  the  disposal  of  the  Board, 
$1,100;  New  England  Southern,  $400. 

The  Chinese  Missions  were  then  con 
sidered  and  appropriations  made  for 
Chinese  work  in  the  Callfomia  Confer- 
ence, $8,246;  New  York  East  Conference, 
$500;  Oregon  Conference,  $1,200.  Bishop 
Walden  said  that  new  property  in  San 
Francisco  was  greatly  needed  and  he 
moved  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the 
purchase  of  ground.  Action  on  the  mo- 
tion was  postponed,  and  it  was  not  again 
brought  forward. 

The  Japanese  Mission  in  the  California 
Conference  received  $5,050,  of  which 
$450  are  for  repairs  and  furnishing. 

Wednesday  Mobnimo,  Nov.  16. 

Bishop  Andrews  presided.  Missions 
among  the  American  Indians  were  taken 

up. 

Central  New  York  Conference  received 
$500  for  work  among  the  Onondagas, 
and  $200  for  work  among  the  Oneidas. 

Columbia  River  Conference  received 
$1,200  for  work  among  the  Yakima  and 
surrounding  tribes. 

Detroit  Conference  received  $700. 
Seven  missions  among  the  Indians  are 
reported. 

Genesee  Conference  received  $450  for 
two  missions. 

Michigan  Conference  received  $700. 

Puget  Sound  Conference  received  $400 
for  the  Nootsack  Mission. 
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Northern  New  York  Conferenoe  re- 
oeired  $900  for  the  St.  Begis  Indians.  Of 
this  (1500  is  for  salary  of  missionary, 
$300  for  repairs  of  parsonage;  $2U0  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  for  a  school 
building. 

Wisconsin  Conferenoe  received  $300 
for  work  among  the  Oneida  Indians. 

Bishop  Walden  presented  the  report  of 
the  committee  in  regard  to  work  among 
t^e  Navajo  Indians  and  the  Indians  of 
Alaska.  It  recommended  that  there  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  $8,000 
for  work  among  the  Navajo  Indians, 
and  $1,500  for  work  in  Alaska. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  action  up- 
on it  deferred. 

Bohemian  Missions  were  then  consid- 
ered, and  appropriations  were  made  of 
$500  to  the  East  Ohio  Conference;  $1,500 
to  the  Pittsburgh  Conference;  $1,250  to 
the  Rock  River  Conference  for  work 
among  Bohemians  within  their  bounds. 

The  appropriations  to  English-speak- 
ing conferences  was  then  taken  up,  and 
an  appropriation  of  $3,400  was  made  to 
the  Alabama  Conference;  $7,000  to  the 
Arkansas  Conference,  and  $7,000  to  the 
Austin  Conference.  Of  the  latter  $1,000 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board 
for  new  men. 

WSDNBSDAT  AFTERNOON. 

Bishop  Foss  presided.  The  work  of 
making  appropriations  to  the  English 
speaking  conferences  was  continued,  and 
the  following  received  appropriations: 

Blue  Ridge.  California,  Central  Ala- 
bama, Central  Missouri,  Central  Tennes- 
see, Colorado,  Columbia  River,  Dakota, 
Delaware,  Detroit,  East  Maine,  East 
Tennessee,  Florida,  Georgia,  Holston, 
Jdaho,  E^ansas,  Kentucky,  Lexington, 
Little  Rock,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  North  Caro- 
lina, North  Dakota,  North  Nebraska, 
Northwest  Iowa,  Oregon,  Puget  Sound, 
Saint  John*s  River,  8t.  Louis,  Savannah, 
South  Carolina,  Southern  California, 
South  Kansas,  Southwest  Kansas,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington, West  Nebraska,  West  Texas, 
West  Virginia,  West  Wisconsin,  Wil- 
mington, Wisconsin. 

For  the  amount  of  the  appropriations 
gee  page  572. 

Some  of  these  conferences  pay  into 
the  missionary  treasury  much  more  than 
they  receive. 

Miscellaneous  appropriations  were  then 
made  as  follows:  Contingent  Fund,  $25,- 
000;  Incidental  Expenses,  $80,000;  Office 
Expenses,  $25,000;  Disseminating  Mis- 
sionary Information,  $10,000. 

On  motion,  $1,000  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  was  appropriated  to  the  New 
York  Conference,  for  French  andltalian 
work  in  New  York  City, 


$2,544  appropriated  for  the  purchase 
of  property  in  Central  China  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Board. 

The  corresponding  Secretaries  and  Dr. 
Buckley  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
have  prepared  an' itemized  statement  of 
the  amounts  asked  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Foreign  Missions  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  General 
Missionary  Committee  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  of  its  sessions. 

Dr.  King,  in  behalf  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the 
members  of  the  Church,  read  the  ad- 
dress, which  was  unanimously  adopted. 
See  page  571. 

Dr.  Tiffany,  from  a  special  coininittee, 
read  the  foUowing  report: 
*  **  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  question  of  arranging  for  the  sessions 
of  the  General  Committee  so  as  occasion- 
ally to  meet  elsewhere  than  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  respectfully  report  that  such 
change  in  the  place  of  meeting  would 
require  an  alteration  of  Article  XI.  of  the 
Constitution,  and  they  do  not  believe 
that  sufficient  reasons  exist  for  urging 

such  amendment. 

•'C.  H.  FOWLKI, 

*'0.  H:  Tiff  AH  Y." 

A  minority  report  was  presented  as 
follows: 

"  Tlie  undersigned,  a  minority  of  the 
committee  to .  whom  was  referred  the 
matter  of  arranging  for  the  sessions  of 
the  General  Missionary  Committee  at 
other  points  besides  the  City  of  New 
York,  believes  that  the  holding  of  this 
annual  meeting  at  different  points  in 
our  country  would  awaken  and  keep 
alive  a  deeper  and  more  wide-spread  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  a 
larger  appreciation  of  the  importance 
and  the  duty  and  the  Qod-gi ven  privilege 
of  having  a  part  in  the  glorious  work,  of 
the  salvation  of  the  heathen  world. 

'*  I  therefore  suggest  that  this  commit- 
tee recommend  to  the  next  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  that  Article  XI.  be  so  changed 
that  the  annual  meetings  of  the  General 
Missionary  Committee  shall  be  held  at 
such  time  and  place  in  the  United  States 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  General 
Missionary  Committee  at  the  preceding 
meeting  of  said  Committee. 

.   '•  Aldbn  Spbabe.*' 

Both  reports  were  referred  to  the  next 
General  Conference  for  consideration. 

The  special  committee  to  apportion  the 
missionary  appropriations  among  the 
conferences  and  missions  made  their  re- 
port, which  was  adopted.  The  amounts 
will  be  found  on  pages  674  and  575. 

The  Committee  on  the  Appropriations 
made  by  the  Women's  Biissionary  So- 
cieties reported,  approving  of  them,  and 
their  report  was  adopted.  They  are  as 
follows: 


Appropriations  of  the  Woman's  For* 
eign  Missionary  Society  for  the  ensoinf 
year: 

India |76.765 

China 86.660 

Japan 47,448 

Korea 6,478 

Bulgaria 4,155 

Italy 4,680 

South  America. 15,000 

Mexico 81,865 

Contingent 6,000 

Total t2%541 

Appropriations  of  the  Woman's  Homa 
Missionary  Society  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Southern  Work $88,926 

Beneficiaries 4,000 

Indian  Work 7,685 

Utah 11,»85 

New  Mexico 7,600 

Alaska 7,500 

New  York  City 1,650 

Chicago  Training  SchooL .       600 

Conference  Work 9,830 

Incidental  Expenses 1,500 

Local  Work  in  Citieto. ....       784 

Total $87,000 

The  Committee  on  our  Indian  Orphan- 
age presented  the  following  report,  which 
was  adopted: 

*'Your  committee  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  subject  of  the  India  Orphan- 
age would  respectfully  report  that  in 
their  opinion  no  doubt  can  exist  of  the 
usefulness  of  such  an  institution.  The 
experience  of  North  India  is  to  this  ef- 
fect. Even  the  supply  of  our  best  min- 
isters %nd  teachers  in  North  India  has 
come  from  among  those  trained  by  us 
from  childhood. 

*'  The  only  question  that  can  ari^e  ii 
in  respect  to  the  manner  of  procuring 
the  needful  funds  for  its  origin  and  sub- 
sequent support. 

«*  Rev.  Dr.  S.  McGerald,  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Christian  Advocate,  is  satisfied 
that  he  can  procure  one  hundred  scholar- 
ships each  of  $25  annually,  a  sum  suf- 
ficient to  provide  for  an  orphanage  when 
the  house  is  erected  and  furnished.  He 
is  further  satisfied  that  he  can  also  ob- 
tain money  for  the  building. 

'* Nearly  every  scholarship  thus  far  ob- 
tained is  from  those  who  purpose  to  ex- 
pend for  an  orphan  in  India  some  part  of 
what  it  would  have  cost  to  support  some 
treasured  one  now  in  heaven. 

**This  scheme  had  a  most  affecting 
origin  in  a  bereavement  of  Brother  Mc- 
Gterald  himself.  It  has  elements  of  sue- 
cess  in  it  and  doubtless  the  needful  money 
can  be  obtained  without  presenting  the 
same  to  congregations  or  Sonday-schodSf 
and  without  complicaliiig  .the  Treasoiy 
of  the  Missionary  ^Society. 


"We  recommead  the  adoption  of  the 

"  Raaolved,  That  wo  approTe  of  the 
ptoposed  Memorial  Orphanage  for  the 
Bengal  Conference  provided  that  the 
acholanhips  and  property  can  be  ob- 
tained without  appeals  to  the  Sundaf- 
•ehoola  or  Congregationa,  and  without 
reckoning  any  part  of  the  same  in  the 
UiBiionary  Collections." 

The  following  re30lution  was  adopted; 
'■Biioleed,  That  a  committee  of  aeven 
■njmbera  of  this  body,  of  which  number 
the  CirreipoadingSeoretaries  and  Treas- 
urer shall  be  three,  be  appointed  to  con- 
■ider  the  methods  used  in  this  General 
Committee,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Annu-tl  Budget,  with  authority,  upon  the 
approral  of  the  Missionary  Board,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  next  Qeneral  Conference  such 
proptual  for  change  in  the  Constitution 
U  may  seam  desirable  in  order  to  secure 
an  improved  distribution  ot  the  funds 
raised  for  our  Misaionary  Treasury," 

Bishop  Andrews.  Dr.  Crawford.  Dr, 
Buckley,  and  Qeneral  Fisk  were  made 
members  of  the  Committee, 

The  General  Committee  commended 
to  the  consideration  ot  the  next  Ueneral 
Conference  the  propriety  of  providing 
separate  collections  for  the  Home  and 
Foreign  Uisaion  work,  the  funds  to  be 
Administered  by  one  set  of  officers,  and 
(or  the  first  qnadrennium  the  General 
Committee  to  have  power  to  transfer 
ttom  one  fund  to  another  nniil  the 
Church  should  become  accustomed 
the  new  arrangement. 

The  following  was  presented  and 
adopted: 

'•Resolved,  That  we  commend  to  the 
General  Conference  the  coasideration  of 
the  question  of  having  one  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurcb  and 
fluitable  number  of  assistants." 

A  resolution  was  passed  expressing 
ejrinpathy  for  Bishop  Ninde  in  his  afflic- 
tion and  his  enforced  absence  from  the 
meetings  of  the  committee  and  a  hope 
that  he  wouldsoon  be  restored  to  health. 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted  thank- 
ing the  Trustees  of  St,  Paul's  Churcli  and 
Dr.  McCbeaney.  the  pastor  of  the  cliurch, 
for  the  use  of  their  building  and  other 
courtesies. 

The  Doxology  was  aung,  the  benedic- 
tion was  pronounced  and  tlie  General 
Committee  adjourned  nint.  die. 


ADDRESS  TO   THE  CHURCH. 

Missionary  giving— gratitude  to  God  and 

gratitude  to  His  people:  greeting  at  the 
dawn  of  a  better  day  and  the  opening  of 
broader  posaibilitiea. 

We  present  to  you  the  following  brief 
statement  of  financial  facts;  Tour  Com- 
mittee appropriated  last  year,  with  their 
faith  in  Ood  ami  in  your  ability  and  pur- 
poses as  the  foundation  for  their  action, 
the  sura  of  ^1,089,01)0.  You  placed  in  the 
treasury  11,044,705,  Your  Miaeionary 
treasury  is  now  not  only  free  from  debt, 
hut  has  in  hand  f  90,010,  with  which  to 
the  work  of  a  new  year, 
lacreu!-  of  nceipts  orer  l«st 


e  of  receipts  ( 


;    MHh- 


AAAttmm  to  llie  CborcU. 

to  Iba  HlDlsten  and  HprnlHTs  nt  lb. 
odist  Eplscopsl  Ohurch. 
The  General  Himiouary  Committee  es- 
imesas  gratitude  and  greeting  at  the  close 
o(  nuother  year  and  of  another  (luadren- 
ninm.  the  moatnotable  in  the  history  of 
aarChiuoh  in  Miflsionoir  effort  and  in 


Total  receipts  for  quadrenaliim,  iKi- 

18fl7 S.MI.BTS 

Hxcpss      received       durlne     prewnt 

quailronnliim tl, (108,108 

The  total  reported  receipts  for  the  year 
for  Missions  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  through  organized  forma  of  giv- 
ing, including  the  Missionary  Society,  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  the 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  and 
the  Bishop  Taylor  Transit  Fund,  amount 
to  tl.3S5.e74. 

This  creditable  aggregate    sum    is  not 

the  result  of  a  few  giving  of  their  abun- 

■,  but  c)f  the   many   giving  of   their 

meager  store:  and  a  large  proportion  of 

treasury  increase  has  been  gathered 

by  the  hands  of  childhood  and  youth. 

In  attempting  to  survey  tlie  extended 
territory  where   these  benefactions  have 
been  at  work  for  the  good  of  man  and  for 
the  glory  of  God,  it  would  be  difficult 
ascertain  even  approximately  the  extent 
of  the  work  of  our  Uome  Missions  as 
tinct  from  our  regular  Church  work.  The 
following  flgtires  may  approximately  but 
inadequately ,  represent  the  condition 
our  work  as  a  Church  in  Fortign  fields: 


The  number  ot  rnlBBloOBrleii,    MsUt- 

Siiailay  n-'liDol offlcrrw and  leocben., 
Sunday  .flokoul  Diitiulara  

While  we  are  grateful  to  God  for  our 
largo  membership,  in  estimating  our  be- 
neficence we  ought  not  in  justice  to  forget 
that  a  large  fraction  of  our  numerical 
strength  at  home  as  well  ua  abroad  is 
uinile  up  uf  the  subjects  of  missionary 
l»nefai^tioiie. 

In  the  Christian  sense,  all  imr  work  is 
Home  work,  and  all  our  missions  are  For- 
eign Missions.  The  Itedeenier  said:  "The 
field  is  the  world,"  and  "That  repentance 
and  remiaaion  of  sins  should  he  preached 

hia  name  among  all  nations,  beginning 


at  Jerusalem."  The  plan  of  redemption 
makes  the  nations  neighbors,  and  the  hu- 
man race  a  family  under  one  Fatherhood, 
He  "hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  fac«  of  the 
earth,  and  hath  determined  the  timee  be- 
fore appointed,  and  the  hounds  of  their 
habitation:  That  they  shall  seek  the 
Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  Him, 
and  find  Him."  "For  we  are  also  His  off- 
spring," "Made  of  one  blood,"  the  nations 
have  "redemption  through  His  blood,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  rich- 
es of  His  grace." 
The  sum  appropriated  for  the  current 
W.M7  year,  after  the  most  careful  and  conser- 
vative examination,  reaches  tl,3Jl,8t9. 
This  sum  may  aeem  a  large  advance,  but 
on  the  basis  of  Inst  year's  increase  large 
things  ought  to  be  expected.  In  addition 
to  the  increase  in  giving,  the  increase  in 
numbers  and  in  ability  of  our  member- 
ship, and  the  undoubted  increase  in  the 
intelhgent  understanding  of  the  claims  ot 
Christ  upon  our  Church,  and  the  glad 
news  from  the  different  fields  telling  of 
C4}nquest  and  of  opening  opportunity  and 
of  consequent  demand  for  increased  re- 
sources—all  of  these  things  hut  emphasiEe 
the  assurance,  the  commission,  and  the 
demand  from  the  Great  Head  of  tha 
Church,  Hear  Him:  "All  power  is  given 
unto  Me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye, 
therefore,  and  l«ach  all  nations,  baptii- 
ing  them  in  the  name  of- the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  (ihost:  Teach- 
ing them  to  observe  all  things  whatBoever 
I  have  commanded  you:  and  lo,  I  am, 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world."  "And  this  Gospel  of  the  King- 
dom shall  be  pleached  in  all  the  world  for 
a  witness  unto  all  nations:  and  then  shall 
the  end  come,'' 

We  exhort  you  to  remember  that  th» 
advance  ot  Christ's  cause  cannot  depend 
for  its  human  motive  power  upon  the 
large  gifts  of  the  few,  but  must  depend 
npon  the  self-sacrificing  fidelity  of  the 
many.  Let  us  face  the  future  with  an 
intelligent  courage  and  failh  proved  by 

AirBke!  Airake:  tbeHulernnR  Is  calling  ui, 
AMscr  AriaHi  and  iruBtlUK  In  Htsi  Kord, 

Qi)for)b,Kororlh:proi?Uliu  ihi- rearotjublles. 
And  lake  tliE  cruRK.  [hu  \ilfsatA  croH,  ot  Ctirlrt 
ourlxinl." 

"A  cry  For  light  From  djlng  ooei)  ia  hnathen 


.     M,     KlKQ, 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is 
a.'tkeit  to  give  |IOO.OUO  a  monib  for  Mis- 
that  next  November  tliere  may  ho 
reported  (1,300,000.  Let  every  one  glva 
something. 


■iMlODaiT  Appr«]trl«U*Ba  A>r  I8S8t 
■Hda  br  fieneral  HlMd*narr  Cam- 
MlUati  of  itaa  : 


1.  FOBKON  Hiseioifs. 

1.  Africa: 
(1)  Liberia:  cuirent  work  at  the 

diBpoHoI  of  tbeBofrd (3.500 

{8)ForBohoolatHoimTia,attbe 

diapoHtd of  the  Board 1,500 

{8)  BiaboiiTa^Ior'sBaluyforthe 

qoadrenniuiu IS.OOO 


Total $16,000 

I.  South  America. ■ 

Current  work      , $80,100 

For  edui'ational  work  at  the 

disposal  of  the  Board 10.500 

ForlCisdon  Press 1000 

For  TnuiBit  Fund 1  MO 

BralBBUte 10,000 

Total »58,500 

1.  OUm; 

<])  Poochow $23,488 

<S)  CeDlral  China 41,044 

At  diBposal  of  tbe  Board 8.466 

(8)  North  China  (Peking) 44,888 

4  Wast  China 8  900 

Total $118,865 

t.  Oermany: 

For  tbe  »ork $80,460 

For  intereit  on  Berlin  debt 600 

For  debts 14,000 

Total $85,060 

8.  Switxerland : 

For  the  work $6,440 

FordeLta 6,000 

Total  $11,440 

8.  Scandinavia: 

(1)  Denmark $9,838 

(«)  Norway 16,143 

(8)  Sweden 80,498 

Total $54,478 

7.  India: 

(1)  North  India $83,000 

(2)  South  India 24.000 

(8)  Bengnl 37.400 

Total $183,400 

a  Bulgaria  and  Turkeg $81,0M 

9.  Italy 153,387 

10.  Mexico $5».n08 

11.  Japan $66,660 

U.  Korea $18,266 

Total  for  Foreign  Hisatons.  |686,626 

{The  total  appropriations  last  year  for 
JKmigii  XiaaioM,  $S70,»BB.) 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR   j888. 

II.  HliiSIONS     IS     TBI  UHmp 

BTATIB,    mot     UT  AlfMDAI. 

Ol^HFRKENCK,    TO  B»    JJ>- 

KINIBTKRED      AB  FOKUON 

M[saio:ra ; 
1.  Arizona,  of  which  $500  ia  at 

disposal  of  Board  for  acbools    $8,600 

3.  Black  Hills,  of  which  $800  is 
at  disposal  of  Board  for 
teaoben 9,600 

8.  Indian  Territory 8.000 

4.  I*¥Tfd» 4,000 

6.  New  ,Uexioo,  f or  wonk 7,300 

hX  tbe  disposal  of  the  Board 
tor  schools 1,000 

6.  New    Hexico     Spanish 14,000 

h\.  ths  disposal  of  the  Board 

forscboolH 8,000 

7,  Utah 9.100 

FoTBchools 7,060 

For  Bcandisavian  work 0,800 

For  Scandinavian  sohools... .  1,683 


Total $71,878 

ni.  DOMBBTIC  HtCSKUiS : 

1.  W^UiiUi*^on»: 

Northern  New  York $600 

Rock  Hirer 

Wyoming 


$1,B00 


1,000 
3.400 
8.000 


4.  FifvnfA  Mittiont : 

Central  Illinoie $1.M 

LoniaiBna,  at  disposal  of  resident 

Bishop    l.MO 

New  HampBliirf.  for  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  England  and  Troy, 

at  diBposal  of  Board 1,100 

New  England  Soutfaeni 4DII 

New  York,  at  di^oeal  of  Board..      1,0M 


Total.. 


$6,4* 


0.  Chinett  SUfioni: 

California 

New  Tort  Esit , 

Oregon 


Total 

8.  Scandinavian  Mittiong: 

Austin  (Swedish) 

California  (Norwegian) 

(Swedish) 

Colorado  (Swedish) 

Columbia  River  (Snediah) 

Looisiana  (New  Orleans,  Swed- 
ish)  

New  York  East  (Swedish) 

New  York  East  (Norwegian).  .. 

New  England  45m  of  n^}iicb  is 

fornt^w  worktSwcdiah),       ...      8,300 

New  England  Southern  (Swed- 
ish)       2,000 

Norwegian  and  Danish 8,600 

Northwest  l^wedish,   of  which 
$500  is  for  M'Keesport 10,600 

Oregon  (Scandinavian)     1,200 

Puget  Sound  (ScandinBTian) 1,600 

Southern  California  (Swedish). . .  800 

Wilmington  (Swedish) 800 

Total $43,476 

8.  Oerman  Jfi'snons: 

California  (German) $3,500 

Central  German 5.600 

Chicago  German 4,000 

Columbia  River  (QeniUUi) 3,000 

EastGenoaii       6,600 

Northern  German 8,300 

Northwest  German 4 

Oregon(German)    1,400 

Piiget  Sound  (denuHTi) 1,100 

Southern  German 8,000 

St.  Louis  German 4,SliO 

Southaj^i  California  (German). . .  S.OOD 

WeatQemwii 7,B0O 


Total $»,»4i 

6.  •fapffiw.aeMiftion: 
Califoiiua  (|4fiO  of  which  is  for 

repairs  and  furnishing)  $6>0B0 

7.  American  Indiam: 

Central  New  York:  For  Ononda- 

cas $600 

I'orOneidw 800 

Columbia  River 1,800 

Detroit 700 

Genesee 460 

Michigan 700 

Northern    New   York   ($200   of 

wbloh  is  at  disposal  of  Board).,  900 

Paget  Sound 400 

Wisconsin 300 


Total 

8,  Sohtmian: 

Bast  Ohio 

Pittsburg. ... 
Rock  River  . . 


Total 

'.  Engliah  Speaking: 


Arkansas 

Austin  <$1 .000  for  transfers). . . 

BlueRidfte 

California ., 

Centra]  Alabama 

Central  Missouri 

Central  Tennessee 

Colorado 

Columbia  Kiver 

Dakota 

Delaware 

Detroit:  for  frontier  work.. 

East  Maine 

East  Tennessee 

Florida 

Georgia 

Holston 

Idaho 

Kansas 

Kentnoky 

Lexington   

Little  Rock.. 


$5,250 


$3,400 
7,000 
7,000 
6,000 
4,500 
4,000 
8,000 
4.iH)ft 
I0.50O 
6.250 
,  16,000 
1,000 
7,000 
1,000 


4.S0O 
4,00* 

8,000 


'Rrtal.. 


.iisi,m 


Louisiana  ($SDOiqr  jinrwqrkiB 
'      Lake  Charles rniigiO ••••• 


Michigan:  for  frontier  work 0,000 

HinneBOta H.ROO 

JKississippi 7.000 

Uiaaoiiri 4,.'j0ll 

Montana H.^OO 

INebraska 3.301) 

Mew  Hampshire 1,200 

Morth  Carolina  4,000 

NorthDakot* O.BOO 

Sorth  Nebraska 8,M0 

Jfurthwest  [owa  4.000 

Northwest  KanBa§ T.OOO 

Oregon 3,200 

Puget  Sound 6,300 

St  John's  Hirer 8,500 

St.  Louis 6,000 

flavannah 3,500 

fiouth  Carolina  0,(00 

Aoathern  Calirornia 7,000 

AtilUposalof  resident  Bishop  1,000 

South  Kansas 3,500 

Southwent  Kansas  6,000 

Tennessee 8,500 

Teras...- 5,000 

Vermont 1,300 

Virginia  5,500 

Wiiahington 8,000 

West  Nebraska  10,500 

West  Texas 0,000 

Went  Virginia 5.000 

WestWisconHin 4,000 

Wilmington:  forworkin  Va,  and 

in  Dorchester  Co..  Md 3,000 

Wisconsin 3,500 

Total      for      Bagtiah-a  peaking 

Missions $383,350 

IV,  MISCELLANEOUS: 

1.  Contingent  Fund $'35,000 

3.  Incidental  Expenses 30,000 

£.  Office  Bipenaes 30,000 

4.  For   DisseTninating  Mission- 

ary Information 10,000 

Total $85,000 

BECAPITULATION: 

L  Foreign  Missions $035,636 

IL  Misaions   in    the    United 

States,  etc 71,372 

in.  Domestic  Missions: 

Welah  Missions 1,800 

Scandinavian  Missions 43,475 

Oerman  Misaiona 58,500 

French  Missions S.400 

Chlneae  Misaiona 0,040 

J^mnese  Mieeiona 5,050 

Ameriaan  Indians 5,350 

Sohemian  and  Hungarian. . .  3,350 

Bngliah' a  peaking ,.  283,250 

Total $409,831 

KV.  Mlacellaneoaa 85.000 

Grand  Total $1,301,819 

(Total  amount  appropriated  last  year 
bf  the  Qeneral  Missionary  Committee, 
$1,069,808.) 


$1,200,000, 

FROI  ALL  SOURCES,  FOR 

WjI^^IOH^  FOJ(  1B88. 

nonlblr  Poaeert. 

How  shall  we  raise  the  average  of 
$10J,000  every  month  for  one  year,  com- 
mencing with  November,  1887?  Tbe 
subject  of  Missions  must  be  laid  upon  the 
conscience  and  heart  of  the  membership. 
Let  there  be  a  Monthly  Meeting  in  every 
church  to  talk  about  Missions  and  pray 
for  Missions. 

The  subject  (or  January  will  be  "  The 
Whole  World." 

In  this  numbtsr  will  be  found  a  full 
account  of  our  own  Missions,  and  these 
cun  l>e  made  the  basis  of  a  Tiew  of  our 
foreign  Mission  field. 

Tiie  subject  for  February  will  be 
"China."  Wo  shall  give  notes  next 
month  on  the  China  Missions. 

Exery  month  we  shall  give  notes  on 
tbe  subject  of  the  Concert  for  tbe  follow. 
ing  month. 


Tlie  niaalosarjr  PratAslaDl 

Thd  Missionary  Protestant  Church, 
outaide  of  Christendom,  consists  of  the 
native  conveita  who  have  given  up  their 
pagan  rites  and  have  embraced  Chris- 
tianity BO  far  as  to  enroll  themselves  as 
pupila  under  its  teachings.  These  con' 
verts  are  composed  of  adherents  and 
communicants.  There  are  about  1,000,- 
000  of  coramuniciintH,  and  3,000.000  of 
adherents.  These  3.UO0.UOO  are  found  in 
about  the  following  proportions  in  dif- 
ferent lands: 

British  Asia 800,000 

Dutch  Asia 300,000 

China 100,000 

Japan 50,000 

Siam ; 8.000 

Turkey 100.000 

Persia 10,000 

Aoatralia 0.000 

New  Zealand 86,000 

Polynesia 800,000 

Micronesia 8.000 

Melanesia 16,000 

Greenland  and  Labrador      10,000 
Indians    in    U.    8.   and 

Canada 150,000 

West  Indies 400,000 

Mexico,      Central    and 

South  America 130.000 

Egypt  and  North  Africa       8,000 

West  Africa 120,000 

South  Africa 250,000 

East  and  Central  Africa       5,500 
Hadagascar   and  other 
islands 800.000 

Total 8,081,000 


ProKre*s> 

In  1880,  according  to  Bchm  and  Wag- 
ner,  tbe  popnlation  of  tbe  world  was 
divided  as  follows: 

Europe 337,500.000 

Asia     795,591,000 

.Africa  305.2110,000 

Australia 4,318.000 

America 100,415.000 

Polar  Regions 83,000 

Total  1,433.000,000 

These  divided  religiously  as  follows; 

Protestant  Chris- 
tians       135.000,000 

Roman  Catholic 

Christians 195.000,000 

Eastern  Chnrch 
Christians 85.000.000 

Mohammedans 175,000,000 

Jews 8.000,000 

Pagans 835,000,000 

Total 1.433,000,000 

According  to  the  best  figures  we  can 
now  obtain  the  papulation  of  the  worU' 
is  divided  about  as  follows  : 

North  America 73,000,000 

South  America 3J,000,000 

Europe 866  Oifl.OOO 

Asia 818,000,000 

Africa 200.000,000 

Oceanica  35,000,000 

Total 1,490.000,1100 

Under  the  terra  Christian  we  include' 
Protestant.  Roman  Catholic,  Ureek,  A^ 
menian,  Nestorian,  Abyssinian  and  Cop-' 
tic  Churches. 

Tbe  progress  of  Christianity  from.  th6 
commencement  of  the  Cbriatian  Era  hu' 
been  about  as  follows : 

A.  D.  Christiana, 

1000 5  ■,000,000 

15(10 100,0110,000 

1700 1.'i6,000,t>00 

1800 200,000  000 

1880 415.000,000 

1887 450.000,000 

The  Christians  to-day  are  divided  ai' 
follows : 

Protestants. 16.'S,000,000 

Greek  and  Eastern,...  90,UUU,000 

Roman  Catholit 195,000.000 

One  hundrt'd  years  ago  was  the  com- 
mencement of   Modern  Missions.      Th« 
human  race  was  then  estimated  at  731^ 
000.000, 
These  were  divided  as  follows  : 

Heathen 430.000,000 

Mohammedans 18<i.000,000 

Jews 7,f00,000 

Christians 171.000,000 

In  1888  the  figures  have  been  changed 
to  about  the  following : 

Heathen 860  000,000 

Mohammedans 172,000  000 

Jews  8,0O0,'H)0 

Christiana 450,000  000 

TotoJ 1,490.000  OOa 
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Strength,  Collmtloiu  uid  ipportionnieDts  of  Kethodlst  Episcopal  Conferences  and  Hfssions. 


kCnltedSIatt 


Vembcra.        Prob'fnera. 


ScholM*       Preich'™.  Procli'ra. 


6,900 

5.068 

Aurtin* 1,181 

Baltimore 84,850 

Bine  BIdge* 5,009 

California 10,183 

Central  Alabama* 6,708 

Central  Gennai] 18.182 

Central  Ulinoie 34,078 

Central  Misiouri 5,020 

Central  New  York 31,804 

Central  Ohio 88,118 

Central  PennHjlvania. 41,000 

Central  TenneBsee* 4,557 

CIiicaKO  German e.nSO 

Cinciimali 41,531 

Colorado 4,921 

Columbia  River 2,064 

Dakota 6,821 

Delaware 14,775 

DesHoinea 28,572 

Detroit           81,301 

East  German 4.081 

East  Maine 9.100 

East  Ohio. 51,3ai 

Enst  Tennessee* 3,624 

Erie  8J,143 

Florida 2,984 

Qeneeee 28,289 

Georgia" 8,011 

Holfltdn" 18,885 

lUinoia 44,800 

Idaho 841 

Indiana 35,628 

Iowa 19,777 

Kansaa 16.868 

Kentucky 18,677 

Lezlngt<m 8,»2« 

Little  Book 2.865 

Louisiana.      11,878 

Uatne 11,298 

lUrihigmn.        84,877 

ttinn««ota 18,680 

HlMiaaimri 34,672 

■MiMOun 17,680 

Montana 1.002 

Hebraaka 13,768 

Newark 85,195 

Hew  EnKland 33,813 

gewEnKl^d  Southern 22,810 

ew  Hampehire .  12,066 

HewJersey 88.689 

New  York 4.'i.e08 

Hew  York  East 47,880 

North  Carolina* 8,987 

NorthDakota 2,384 

North  German 8. 793 

North  Indiana '. 34,017 

North  Nebraalia 6.084 

Korl  li-'i-:!  Ni"v  York 28,780 

Norlli  nl,i,)      27,Sflft 

Northwest  German 8,898 

Northwest  Indiana 27,483 

Northwest  Iowa 10,888 

Northwest  Kansas 9,164 

Northwest  Swedish 6,708 

Norwegian  and  Danish 8,861 

Ohio 61.464 

Oreeon 5,187 

Philadelphia 51,427 

PitteburR 38,016 

PngetSound 2,017 

Bock  Hiver 80,680 

Saint  John's  River 008 

St.  Louis 16,148 

St  Louis  Oerman ttjeeS 

Savannah* 18,650 

Sooth  CaioliDa. 84,760 


886 

4,221 

649 

3,812 

190 

1,891 

6,109 

40,203 

876 

1,224 

16,486 

901 

12,388 

20,620 

3,306 

82,410 

8.199 

87,468 

6,816 

63,996 

4,680 

1,001 

6.866 

8,036 

80,254 

7,261 

1,812 

0.608 

3,010 

18,036 

3.719 

20,448 

2,028 

41,609 

666 

6,331 

3.S83 

11,841 

2,in7 

49.137 

868 

3,731 

1,959 

84,087 

866 

589 

2.689 

3,687 

9.660 

100 

1,161 

2,686 

27,256 

1,887 

81,618 

3,532 

10,328 

1,502 

6,aofl 

819 

2,768 

1,971 

10,884 

1,641 

12,110 

8,786 

42,169 

3.046 

22,488 

4,482 

10,140 

14,684 

'l47 

2,426 

1,604 

8.574 

40,063 

4.068 

B8.P83 

3,836 

36,960 

1,876 

14,388 

4,987 

41,771 

6,184 

44,863 

4,600 

66,087 

6.179 

473 

2,876 

648 

8,764 

86,728 

914 

3.696 

37,484 

1,408 

840 

8,616 

1,620 

27.868 

1,075 

10,626 

776 

6.000 

455 

2.673 

60,168 

6,977 

6,881 

78,477 

1,720 

40,868 

880 

8,004 

40,658 

94 

3,871 

18,890 

a.FSB 

J1,S«1 

22,Z0S 

Hlt*tini>T 

HIwlOE'} 

1      364.46 

(      500 

%    346  as 

\    EDO 

581.50 

6t-2,42 

1.101.00 

l.fiOO 

7P6,20 

87,780.30 

42,000 

67,721.11 

Mm 

6,7C6.54 

99.80 

600 

6.00 

m 

7,3C6.92 

10,000 

7,763.64 

io,on 

14,101.03 

194.56 

m 

16.665.18 

34,600 

18,463.66 

H.SCI 

18,128.81 

18,000 

17,030.34 

18.500 

84,886.80 

St, 1(6.14 

v,m 

847.42 

900 

427.67 

8.588.00 

5,400 

8,788.00 

im 

21,628.60 

28,600 

27,821..*ifi 

a,o» 

8,530.38 

1,104.60 

3,000 

i,60e.is 

3,500 

2,073.31 

8,000 

2,411.36 

3,500 

13,986.10 

10,160.16 

16.000 

10,603.17 

16,C0O 

13,681  80 

10.000 

6,161.60 

3,631.36 

19,808.15 

38.600 

31,844.28 

28,500 

198  00 

500 

87.C0 

SOB 

10,688.97 

16.300 

18,705.24 

18,295.18 

20,500 

17.781.90 

20.606 

179.65 

18b,  40 

600 

934.79 

3,000 

1,128.67 

38,896.61 

88,.1M 

825.00 

600 

590.94 

7.690.82 

16,000 

7,566.75 

IS.OMI 

8,427.65 

11,600 

10,306.60 

11,600 

8,130.74 

6,600 

6,63«.42 

7,000 

3,568.03 

4,000 

2,946.41 

191.90 

349.75 

890.00 

1,500 

626.12 

1.500 

8.826.71 

6.500 

4.883.58 

6.000 

10.659.64 

16.060 

16,004.01 

12,896.16 

13.000 

484.90 

1,000 

764.70 

1.000 

8,488,70 

4,600 

8.243.10 

668.00 

8,859.66 

4,500 

4,6-24.68 

s.roo 

81,126  88 

81,000 

83,651.13 

20,287.65 

37,600 

32.927.04 

10.657.16 

15,000 

16.000 

6,234.15 

6,600 

7,466.17 

8,60C 

27.008.Sa 

20,000 

87,179.86 

43.844.01 

57.000 

42.979.81 

40,318.26 

44,586.24 

57,00fl 

540.75 

848.00 

80« 

1.891.61 

3.000 

3,187.66 

3.800 

0,86201 

16.500 

0,600.19 

16,60e 

1,678.61 

3,600 

3,434.86 

11,633.16 

loiooe 

9.291.86 

11,903.04 

16,600 

4,608.65 

8,700 

2,446.65 

8,70« 

7,672.82 

13,500 

9.01140 

2.068.64 

3.0fO 

8,500 

4,170.17 

4,500 

4.551.17 

6,000 

3,363.60 

3,000 

2.416.64 

18,002.26 

22,687.86 

3fi;7O0 

1,866.64 

8,000 

3,968.  C7 

14,768.96 

866.00 

1,664.60 

i;7oo 

24,954  89 

87,500 

26,084.55 

rtaiu""'f 

600 

ff.878.89 

8,600 

7,748.61 

9,609 

*,»T2.07 

7,000 

6.419.78 

1,000 

718.06 

\m 

1.967. 88 

4,800 

«,M8.0T 

MN 
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Strenstli,  Collections  and  Apportionments  of  nethodlst  Eplscopi 

CoDferences 
in  United  States. 


Members.       Prob'to^rs. 


8.  S. 
Scholars. 


Southeast  Indiana 

Southern  (Jalifomia, 

Southern  German* 

Southern  Illinois 

South  Kansas 

Southwest  Kansas 

Tennessee* 

Texas* 

Troy 

Upper  Iowa 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  

"West  German 

West  Nebraska 

West  Texas* 

West  VJri^inia 

West  Wisconsin 

WOmington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Misaions  in  the  United  States. 

Arizona* 

Black  Hills* 

Indian  Territory* 

Nevada* 

Mew  Mexico  (English) . . . .  ^ . . 

New  Mexico  (Spanish)* 

Utah* 

Foreign  Conferenees  and  Mlf sions. 

Bulgaria* 

Central  China* 

Denmark 

Foocho  w* 

Germany } 

Switzerland ) 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea* 

Liberia •  • 

Mexico 

Nqrth  India 

Norway 

North  China* 

South  America* 

South  India ) 

Bengal ) 

Sweden < 

West  China* 


8\867 

6,251 

1,541 

27,397 

16,871 

14,810 

7,518 

10,010 

86,»87 

21,519 

11,481 

6,849 

81,669 

4.849 

.  5,789 

8.(»25 

36,288 

12.087 

27.926 

18,904 

80,198 

181 
819 
159 
698 
203 
581 
158 

65 
201 
1,186 
2.082 
7,062 
4,688 
862 
1,970 

*  2^628 

752 

8,124 

3,838 

422 

437 

1,3(58 

11.454 
10 


1,727 

527 

167 

2,277 

3,407 

3,332 

1,178 

1.3)5 

4,6")0 

1,761 

1,768 

1,886 

4.159 

678 

6dl 

778 

2,553 

1,167 

5,026 

15,61 

6.459 

58 
41 
25 

72 

28 

284 

278 

24 

244 

810 

1,018 

2,163 

996 

180 

524 

2 

861 

542 

3.147 

611 

159 

461 

682 

3,724 
11 


24,501 

6,136 

1,502 

27,949 

18,856 

15,603 

6,285 

7,.S26 

37,753 

27,044 

13.888 

6,908 

25.742 

4.866 

7.007 

6  882 

3i'6.55 

l6;807 

85  805 

18*850 

87^*281 

730 
717 
600 
1.566 
628 
829 
912 

no 

355 

2.102 

1.651 

10,472 

12,255 

855 

3,830 

12 

2.271 

1,26.5 

22.061 

4,865 

411 

1.604 

3,680 

18,427 
90 


Traveling 
Preach'rs. 

129 
128 

35 
165 
114 
126 

62 
100 
274 
225 
116 

52 
158 

80 

67 

78 
168 
141 
156 
175 
22s 

9 

8 

4 
18 
10 
20 
12 

11 
19 
18 
80 
78 
81 
80 
44 

3 

87 
25 
73 
39 
18 

4 

58 

•   78 
3 


Local 
Preach'rs. 

99 

64 

19 
202 
156 
140 
179 
188 
114 
120 

59 

75 
324 

70 

77 
125 
287 
108 
119 

86 
167 

5 
5 
8 
22 
2 
5 
9 

6 

0 

8 

0 
43 

4 

0 
28 

0 
56 
25 
119 
42 
11 
32 

66 

123 
1 


il  Conffcrcnces  and 

Mission*/        Mission '7 
Collection.     Apport'nm*t, 

1886.  1887. 


5  864  67 
2,746.50 
1,277  00 
7.956.40 
3.771.90 
8,990.04 
477  67 
735.50 

20,115.47 

13,285.10 
5.245.80 
784.48 
2,024  70 
3,207.60 
697.56 
1,006  70 
3,560.99 
3,710.77 

17,339.00 
7.780.04 

16,808.17 

376.00 
283.00 

456  65 
216.C0 
121.00 
384.25 

€9.53 

11.75 

414.24 

132.02 

1.794.21 


8.20 


806.00 
458.00 
983.00 
894.40 
460.35 


8,018.25 
72  00 

$836,592.87 


12,500 

4.000 

3,000 

11,500 

5.000 

4,500 

1,500 

1,500 

23,500 

16.000 

8.000 

1.400 

4,500 

4,600 

1,500 

1.400 

6,600 

6,000 

21,500 

10,000 

20,500 

750 
500 
30 
750 
500 
200 
600 

100 
120 
700 
360 

1.900 
500 
300 
200 
25 
120 

1,000 
750 

1,200 
450 
150 

600 

3,500 
100 


HItMilons. 

MiKsionary 

Collecrion, 

1887. 

6,815.40 
4.205.29 
1,380  00 
8,511.74 
3.748.31 
5,869.50 
587.85 
1,087.73 

22,111.74 

14,601.95 
5,889.82 
850.64 
2.27950 
8,447.00 
1,425.82 
1,003.  a5 
4.881.60 
4.279  45 

20,499.77 
7,548.91 

17,436.76 

429  00 
251  aj 
32.00 
599.57 
236.00 
200.00 
642.00 

100.19 
28  91 

848.48 

217.89 
1,188  45 

545  08 
70.00 
10.06 


2.50 

10.00 

756.65 

1,037.42 

884.85 


8,716.08 
85.00 


Mlsslnnanr 

Apport'am% 

1888. 

12,500 

5,000 

8,000 

11,000 

6,250 

4,750 

1,500 

2,000 

24,000 

16,000 

7,500 

1,400 

4,500 

4,600 

2,000 

1,600 

6,600 

6,000 

22,000 

10,000 

20,600 

760 
600 
30 
760 
600 
200 
600 


100 
120 
700 
860 

2,000 
600 
300 
200 
26 
120 
750 
760 

1,20c 
450 
160 
800 
800 

4,000 
100 


1 


$982,208.91 


In  the  Conferences  marked  with  stars  (*)  the  statistics  of 
members,  etc..  are  from  reports  made  in  1886.  The  others 
are  taken  from  the  General  Minutes  or  from  the  Conference 
Minutes  of  1887. 

The  traveling  preachers  include  the  probations,  supernum- 
erary and  superannuated  preachers  as  well  as  ihe  effective 

preachers. 

The  Missionaries  in  the  ''Missions  in  the  United  States," 
and  in  the  *•  Foreign  Missions"  belong  to  Conferences  in  the 
United  States  and  are  included  in  the  table  in  the  traveling 
preachers  belonging  to  those  Conferences.  * 

In  the  list  of  "Foreign  Conferences  and  Missions*'  the  fol- 
lowing are  organized  into  Conferences:  Foochow,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Japan,.  Liberia,  Mexico,  North  India, 
Norway,  South  India,  Bengal  and  Sweden. 

The  "apportionments"  are  not  made  in  respect  to  "ability," 
but  "willingness"  and  probable  results. 

The  following  Conferences  are  composed  exclusively  o^ 
colored  members:  Central  Alabama,  Central  Missouri,  Dela- 


ware, East  Tennessee,  Florida,  Lexington,  Little  Beck,  Icuis- 
iana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Savannah,  South  Carolina,  * 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Washington,  West  Texas. 

Most  of  the  colored  members  are  very  poor,-  end  this  is  aleo 
the  case  with  many  of  the  members  belonging  to  the  white 
Conferences  in  the  South. 

The  poverty  and  consequent  small  contributions  for  mis- 
sions from  the  nearly  half  million  of  members  in  what  were  > 
formerly  known  as  the  Southern  States  brings  down  the 
average  contribution  per  member  for  missions. 

The  Conferences  that  pay  the  least  per  member  may  be  as 
liberal  as  those  who  pay  the  most.  Much  depends  upon  the 
ability  of  the  members  and  the  pressure  of  other  claims  upon 
them. 

If  all  the  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  gave 
as  liberally  for  missions,  in  proportion  to  their  ability,  as  do 
the  members  of  the  German  Conferences,  the  collections  for  ' 
1888  would  amount  to  at  least  $1,500,000. 
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HOTES. 


Pray  fou  the  Indians.  Pray  that  the 
United  States  Oo'jemment  may  be  just  in 
its  dealings  with  tliem;  that  tlie  Oovern- 
ment  may  not  interfere  with  Mission  loork 
among  thmn;  that  the  number  of  Qospel 
missionarfes  to  them  may  be  iticreased, 
and  that  the  missionaries  may  be  very 
suceessful  in  winning  ynany  to  Christ. 

Pray  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mis- 
nans;  that  the  coming  year  maybe  one  of 
great  spiritual  prosperity,  and  that  the 
contribution  of  the  Church  for  Missions 
the  coming  year  may  be  at  least  |1,200,- 

000. 

Rev.  Jamos  Tuttle,  of  the  Newark  Con- 
ference, and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society,  died 
last  month. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  N.  Fitzgerald,  by  request 
of  the  H  ^ird  of  Managers,  will  edit  the 
Annual  R:>port  of  the  Missionary  Society 
for  1887. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Reid,  Missionary  Secre- 
tary, is  in  Texas,  attending  the  annual 
session  of  the  conferences  in  that  State. 
He  will  then  visit  the  missions  in  Mexi- 
co, attend  the  sessions  of  the  conference 
and  of  the  Union  Missionary  Convention 
in  Mexico  City,  and  is  expected  back  in 
New  York  the  latter  part  of  February. 

Chaplain  McCabe.though  much  wearied 
with  the  labors  of  the  past  year  in  the 
effort  to  bring  theCHurch  up  to  giving 
$1,000,000  to  missions  by  collections  only, 
starts  out  with  the  cry  for  the  ensuing 
year:  "S1,*)00,000  for  missions  for  1888, 
from  all  sources."  It  is  expected  that 
of  this  amount  the  collections  will  bring 
in  $1,100,001.  The  Christian  Advocate 
for  Dec.  1  says  of  the  Chaplain*s  work  of 
the  past  year:  '*  His  life  has  been  a 
ceaseless  tramp;  absent  from  home  800 
days  in  the  year;  exposed  by  day  and 
night,  yet  ever  coming  up  fresh  to  the 
work,  full  of  a  spirit  mysteriously  con- 
tagious, and  which  never  faUs  to  fuse 
the  audience  into  one  mass  of  living 
sympathy  with  the  Church  and  its  great 
enterprises.** 

The  annual  m<^ting  of  the  General 
Missionary  Committee  was  very  pleas- 
antly cared  for  at  St  PauFs  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  The  reception  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  by  the  church 
on  Thursday  evening  was  a  very  pleas- 
ant reunion.  The  addresses  by  Bishop 
Hurst  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  by 
Dr.  0.  J.  Little  on  Friday  evening  were 
very  masterly  and  much  appreciated  by 
the  hearers. 

The  General  Missionary  Committee  has 
been  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  large 
hall  at  the  mission  rooms.  This  year  it 
changed  to  St.  PauPs,  partly  because  of 
the  better  ventilation  and  partly  to  ac- 
commodate  those  who  might  wish  to  be 
pm&enb  and  obtain  a  better  acquaintance 
with  ourmiaBion  work. 


The  ventilation  was  a  success,  but  the 
audiences,  fair  at  first,  gradually  grew 
smaller.  The  work  of  the  Committee  is 
not  generally  of  that  nature  which  will 
continue  to  interest  an  audience  for  sev- 
eral days     The  discussions,  also,  which 

I  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  in- 
formation prior  to  decided  action  are  not 
aWays  calculated  to  be  profitable  when 

I  reported  elsewhere,  especially  when  only 
partly  understood  by  the  hearers. 

The  estimate  of  appropriations  made 
I  by  the  General  Committee  are  generally 
'  made  in  the  currency  of   the  country 
where  the  missions  are  located,  and  then 
changed  to  United  States  currency.    In 
Mexico  in  Mexican  dollars  worth  |1. 80. 
;  In  '  Germany  and  Switzerland  in   marks 
'  worth    .28  9.    In    Denmark   in    crowns 
worth  26.81.     In  Italy  in  lires  worth  .20. 
In  Korea  in  Mexican  dollars  worth  .80. 
In  India  in  rupees  worth  .85.    In  Bulga- 
ria in  francs  worth  20  cents. 

Had  we  known  the  proceedings  of  the 
Missionary  Committee  and  matter  relat- 
ing to  our  foreign  missions  would  have 
required  so  much  space  we  should  have 
omitted  some  of  the  matter  preceding 
them.  As  it  is.  we  are  obliged  to  defer 
several  letters  from  our  missions  until 
the  next  number. 

We  were  requested  by  the  General  Mis- 
sionary Committee  to  publish  in  this 
number  of  the  magazine  the  very  able 
address  on  missions  of  Prof.  Little,  de- 
livered before  the  General  Missionary 
Committee.  Prof.  Little  did  not  have  it 
written  out,  and  was  not  ready  to  furnish 
it  for  this  month.  He  has  promised  it 
in  time  for  our  next  issue. 

We  have  devoted  the  first  seventeen 
pages  of  this  number  to  the  American 
Indians.  The  importance  of  the  subject 
and  our  interest  in  it  would  have  war- 
ranted a  much  larger  space.  The  mis- 
sion work  among  the  Indians  is  at  pres- 
ent interfered  with  by  what  seems  to 
have  been  the  arbitrary  and  unnecessary 
order  of  the  Government,  requiring  that 
no  native  language  should  be  taught  or 
spoken  in  any  of  the  Indian  schools 
within  the  reservations,  whether  they 
were  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
religious  and  philanthropic  societies.  A 
committee  representing  several  of  the 
societies  working  among  the  Indians 
visited  Washington  on  Nov.  2  and  had 
an  interview  with  President  Cleveland 
and  with  Gen.  Atkins,  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs.  While  no  promise  was 
made  that  the  order  would  be  revoked, 
it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  materially 
modified. 

We  have  copied  from  the  Independent 
the  statistics  of  the  Churches  in  the 
United  States  that  appeared  in  that  paper 
last  May,  intending  to  follow  it  with 
0ome  extended  comments,  but  the  want 


of  space  in  this  number  makes  it  neces- 
sary we  should  defer  them. 

The  Heathen  Woman's  Friend,  the  or- 
gan of  tne  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  is  published  at  36  BromReld  St  , 
Boston,  Mass  .  by  Miss  P.  J.  Waldcu  at 
fifty  cents  a  year.  The  Woman  s  Home 
Missions,  the  organ  of  the  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  is  publiphed  at 
Delaware.  Ohio,  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
year.  These  are  excellent  pai)ers,  and 
should  be  taken  by  all  who  wish  to  keep 
informed  respecting  the  work  of  our 
Methodist  women  for  missions. 

Rev  J.  G.  Cleveland  writes  from  Sen- 
dai.  Japan,  October  26:  '*  The  Lord  seem? 
to  have  called  us  to  a  new  field  of  labor 
where  we  will  be  eighty  o  Id  miles  from 
any  foreigner.  Next  month  we  move  to 
Yonezawa,  a  city  of  about  33.  OK)  inhabi- 
tants. I  expect  to  teach  English  in  a 
boys'  private  school  of  170  students.  The 
people  belong  to  the  Samurai  class,  and 
are  very  intelligent.  Buddhism  is  not 
approved,  but  there  are  many  followers 
of  Confucius." 

Rev.  James  Mudge,  Secretary  of  the 
New  England  Conference  Sunday  School 
Society  writes  us  that  the  missionary 
conventions  held  in  that  conference  last 
month  were  very  successful  and  profit- 
able, though  not  as  largely  attended  as 
was  desired.  "Eight  foreign  missiona- 
ries, aggregating  over  a  hundred  years  of 
experience  in  the  field,  gave  addresses, 
and  there  were  valuable  discussions  on 
*  How  to  carry  on  the  Monthly  Mission- 
ary Meeting'  and  '  Best  Ways  of  Raising 
Missionary  Money,'  participated  in  by 
many  of  the  home  pastors.  We  are 
planning  to  hold  other  conventions  in 
December  and  January  at  some  of  the 
smaller  centers,  and  we  hope  to  push  up 
our  collections  in  this  conference  at  least 
two  or  three  thousand  doUars." 

We  have  adopted  a  series  of  subjects 
for  our  monthly  missionary  concf  rts  for 
1888,  and  in  the  Gospel  in  All  Lani>s  is- 
sued the  previous  month  will  give  the 
latest  information  we  can  procure  re- 
specting Protestant  missions  in  the  coun- 
tries constituting  the  subjects.  For  most 
of  the  months  the  topics  are  the  same  as 
those  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian 
churches.  The  Missionary  Review,  to  be 
hereafter  edited  by  Drs.  Pierson,  Sher- 
wood and  Gracey,  have  also  adopted  the 
same  list,  increasing  in  some  months  the 
topics  considered.  Those  who  receive 
regularly  the  Gospel  in  All  Lands, 
Heathen  Womnn^e  Friend,  and  Misaion- 
ary  Review  will  be  greatly  aided  in  add- 
ing interest  to  the  monthly  mianonary 
meeting,  and  we  hope  to  see  such  a  meet- 
ing adopted  in  eveiy  Methodist  Bpiacoo 
palchnzch. 
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